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Ahovet Th« pinion 
•hnft carrying the 
•Plaalcdrivinggcar 
mM two ball bear* 
Umi chown at 1 
and 2« 


The tpindlc hat 
two more ahowa 
at 3 and 4 . llie 
bearing asaembly 
ia illuatrateo 
below. 





Six Siz€Mt From 
35 to 150 galiont 
of milk per hour* 





TT’S the combination of ball bear* 
^ ings at the four high speed 
points, and positive, automatic 
oiling that makes McCormick* 
Deering Cream Separators so 
easy to turn. Try the one on dis¬ 
play at the McCormick-Deering 
agent’s and see for yourself how 
easily and quickly you can make 
the bowl run full speed. 

Examine the scientifically de¬ 
signed discs that skim warm or 
cold milk with maximum butter- 
fat recovery. And remember to 
take notice how readily the glossy 
japanned finish wipes clean. 

A^k the McCormick-Deering 
agent near you to demonstrate, or 
write direct for full informatirm 

International Harvester Companv 

of Australia Pty. Lilt. 

BRISBANE ADELAIDE 

MELBOURNE 

SYDNEY PERTH 

MOST. NtTTLCI>OLO PTY, LTD.. HOOACr. 

ACCN1C rOR TAS. 


MGCORMICK-DEEtUNG 

Separators c 
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Ctonf erences. < 

CJonf'eFences of the Agricultural Bureau will be hold as under;— 

Southern, August 20th, at Murray Bridge (Secretary, Mr. S. S. Jones). 

Hills, August 28th, at Balhannah (Secretary, Mr. H. A. Spoehr). 

Murray Mallee, September 30th, at Alawoona (Secretary, Mr. B. L. Biney). 

Eyre Peninsula (Eastern), Octolwr 6th, at Kimba (Secretary, Mr. W. Hutchens). 
Eyre Peninsula, October 8tli, at Wudinna (Secretary, Mr. C. A. Newbon). 

Non-irrigated Fruits Districts, November 4th, at Angaston (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Robinson). 

Papers, questions, &c., for Confer(uic<)s should be in the hands of tb© General Secretary, 
Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, a fortnight before the reapective dates stated above. 


List of Probable Dates of Country Shows During 1930. 


Eudunda . 

Streaky Bay . 

Blyth. 

Kapunda. 

Belalie (Jamestown) . 
Great Flinders (Lipson) 

Loxton. 

Lameroo . 

Tarloe. 

Wooroora (Tarlee) .. 

Pinnaroo. 

Clare . 

Central Yorke Penin. 
(Minlaton) 

Mount Gambier. 

Tatiara (Bordertown) 


Secretary, 

C. R. Treloar .. 
R. A. Kay .. .. 

E. E. Eekermaiin 
W. J. Tylor . .. 
L. M. W. Judell 

C. J. Partington 
J. M. Smart .. 
H. H. Perrin .. 
H. E. Reed . .. 
A. R. Reed .. .. 
J. H. Dewhirst . 

F. W. Knappstein 

D. M. S. Davies 


Address. Approx. Date of Show. 

Eudunda. September 24th 

Streaky Bay .. .. October Ist 

Blyth. October Ist 

Kapunda. October 4th 

Jamestown .. .. October 7th and 8th 

Lipson. October 8th, 

Loxton. October 8th < 

Lameroo. October 8th \ 

Tarlee. October 8th / 

Riverton. October 10th J 

Pinnaroo. October 15tm 

Clare. October ISthV 

Minlaton. Octol)er 22nd 


H. L. Kennedy . Mount Gambier 
A. F. Baker . .. Bordertown .. 


October 22nd and 23rd 
October 29th and 30th 


Secretaries of Show Societies are invited to advise the Editor of the dates of theia* Shows, 


Effectiveness of Granulated Superphosi^te. 

granulated superphosphate as effective as a fertiliser as the finely ground 
product?^’ Professor A. J. Perking (Director of Agriculture), replying to this 
question at the Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, 
held at Tarcowie on July 17th, said that the answer to this question was d^idedly no, 
on the understanding that in each ca.se not only the water solubility of the pbo^horic 
acid present was the same, but also that the physical properties of hardness and ikm- 
pactness was identical in either sample. He had added this proviso because lumpy 'lir 
granulated super might consist of exceedingly hard unit particles or be made up of al 
aggregation of smaller particles which crumbled away very readily. The superiority 
fineness of division might be illustrated as follows:—Any substance that was wa,^ 
soluble entered into solution in soil moisture at a rate which was governed by the sur 
face area of each particle; the greater the surface area exposed, the greater the quantity 
of water soluble material which entered into solution in soil moisture. Again, for the 
same weight of material, the smaller the particles, the greater the surface exposed, not 
only to soil moisture present, but also to contact with the root system of young plants 
growing in its immediate neighborhood. This question of fineness of division was 
of grcaw importance in the case of supers than in that of readily soluble substances, 
such as nllrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. The latter entered into solution almost 
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ROYAL SPRING SHOW 

1930 . 


SEPTEMBER 13 to 20 

(INCLUSIVE). 


OENERAL ENTRIES CLOSE AS UNDER i — 


Dairy Produce . 

Cattle. 

. 

. 

Stock . 

Horses (Heavy, Roadster, and Blood) 

Swine .. . 

S.A. Industries and Manufactures (including Dried 
Fruits, Apiculture, Cookery, Needlework, Art 
Crafts, Woodwork, Drawing, &c.) 

Schools’ Competition. 

Judging Competitions . 

Log Chopping. 

Horse Shoeing . 

Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, and Cats. 

Horses-in-Action and Trotting. 


Wed., July 23rd 
Thurs., Aug. 7th 


Tues., Aug. 12fii 
Thurs., Aug. 21st 


Particulars, Prize Schedule, and Entry Forms on application 
j!’’ *’ to the undersigned. 


28, WAYMOUTH STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 


HAROLD J. EINNIS, 
Secretary. 
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Publications Received. 

‘‘Geological Structure and Other Factors in Relation to Underground Water Supply 
in Portions of South Australia/’ by R. Lockhart Jack, B.E., F.O.S., Deputy Government 
Geologist. Bulletin No. 14, Department of Mines, South Australia. 


The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the follow¬ 
ing publications:—“British Industries and Empire Markets,” by Professor A. J. 
Sargent, M.A. (Empire Marketing Bo*ard Report, No. 2()); price Is. 

Empire Marketing Board, Report dated May, 1929, to May, 1930; (Report No. 28); 
price. Is. 

“The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests.” W. R. Thompson, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
(Price Is. net.) Empire Marketing Board Report No. 29. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

AUGUST. 1930. 


[CiiAS. II. Beaumont (District Horticultural Instructor).] 


With the exception of a few peach trees, pruning should have been conipl r"- 
all that remains to be done is to sharpen and put away the tools in readrinTSS for next 
season. Care in the use of tools will prevent rust and tlie need of renewalSi 


This month is the latest in which the use of dormant treatment for fungous pests 
will meet with any success. Prevention means less cost, both in time and material. 
Winter treatment should not be given if there is any sign of buds swelling; this 
includes the washing of vines for anthracnosc. 


It is necessary to watch citrus trees for brown rot. Pick up all diseased fruit and 
burn it, and keep limbs up from the ground. Bordeaux mixture is helpful in preventing 
spread of brown rot, but it must not be used if trees are to be fumigated. 

Peach and cherry aphis may be noticed at any time now, and the early broods should 
be destroyed at once. Tobacco is the remedy. 

Cultivation is the best work the orchardist can do to assist his trees; the final 
ploughing should be done while the soil is in good order. Harrowing can well be left 
until the soil begins to dry on top; see that the soil is worked up close to the^Jirees. 
If it is intended to use sulphate of ammonia, it can now be worked in lightly arodnd 
the trees. 

Strawberry beds need a lot of attention to get the best results;-all weeds must ^"^ 
cleaned out and soil kept loose. 

Tomato glasshouse work consists mainly in keeping the soil worked and free from' 
weeds and diseased plants; it is also necessary to k^p the ground outside in good 
order and free from weeds or other plants. 

Spraying or dusting machinery should be tested to see that it is ready for use, so 
that no hitch occurs when it is needed; a delay of a few days may mean the loss of 
the crop. 
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' ' IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

1 Ii4rVr^n«l:ir«l Fiirilsoii 

C220 

al For«l W4irli% 


INCREASED crop production hag been urged by 
^ Ausiralia'g Prime Minigter and by State Premiers ag 
being vital to the nation's prosperity. ''Grow more 
wheat" was broadcast throughout the Commonwealth — 
and the response of Australian farmers has been mag* 
nificent. With the plea to grow more crops has been 
the call to reduce production -costs, and efficient agri¬ 
culturalists have realised that the solution is found in 
Fordson farming—power farming at lowest cost. 


The Fordson has pioneered power farming in Australia, 
and in every comer of the Commonwealth tiMlay is 
working in the national service of increasing crop acre¬ 
age and lowering crop production costs. The history 
w power farming in Australia is largely the history of 
the Fordson Tractor, lor the Fordson has always been 
the lowest-priced tractor and by far the most economi¬ 
cal to operate. 


eNew 


Fordson 


rORD MOTOR COMRANT OF 




The New Fordson embodies many mechiinical improve¬ 
ments, gives 36% more power, operates on kerosene or 
petrol, and is backed by Ford Service through 1300 
service stations throughout Australia. Full particulars 
and descriptive literature of the New Fordson Tractor 
can be obtained firom your nearest Authorised Ford 
Dealer- 


Tractor 


AUSTRALIA PtY. LTD. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticulture, 
viticultxire, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, insect and 
fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar subjeots, will be 
referred to the Government experts, and replies will be published 
in these pages for the benefit of producers generally. The name and 
address of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspon¬ 
dence should be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture, Adelaide.’’ 


[BeplieB r.upplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

Secretary Agricultural Bureau, Wasleys, reports unbroken colts that have difficulty in 
jjassing water. 

Reply—I am of the opinion that the trouble is a digestive one. The following 
treatment is suggested:—(1) Drench affected colt (9-18 months) as soon as signs of 
illness are observed with following mixture:—Rfiw linseed oil, 6ozs.; turpentine, one 
tablespoonful. Mix thoroughly before giving. (2) Subsequently give a small level 
teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica three times during the day (morning, mid-day, and 
ev^ing). Mix with treacle and smear on tongue. (3) Peed on a little long bay con¬ 
taining not too much grain for three-four days. If several foals are affected, j 

is at fault, and a change of feed will have to be made. Bran mashes are u sfhTfo? 
regulating bowels. 


*'B. T. K.,**' Kilkerran, has cow etiff in hind quarters, in poor condition. 

Reply—(1) Give the following drenchEpsom salts, lib.; ginger, 4 tablespoonfuls; 
treacde, 1 cupful; warm water, 2 pints. (2) Subsequently give a level teaspoonful of 
powdered nux vomica night and morning for 10 days. (3) Supply bran in the ration 
and green stuff daily if possible. Purther, mix four tablespoonfuls of sterilized sweet 
ground bonemeal in the damped feed daily for three-four weeks. All the cattle should 
be supplied with a mineral mixture. The following is recommended:—Finely ground 
Nauru rock phosphate, 2 parts; salt, 1 p:irt. 


E. K.,'' New Residence, has mare continually rubbing herself on posts, &c. 

^ply—Tho following treatment is suggested:—Starve horse for 18 hours, and at the 
end of toat period give this drench:—Raw Unseod oil, 1 pint; turpentine, 4 tablespoon- 
ful^ Subsequently feed on good nourishing food, including a little crushed oats, 
further, clip horse all over and take care of him after doing so by rugging at night 
and if necessary stabling. ® ‘ 

<'E. Bros.,'» Karoonda, has horse, seven years, bad cough and foul smelling breath, 
appetite very poor. ^ ^ 

^a careful exjunination of the teeth for dental irregnlaritieg and-any 
decaying t^. If present, have them attended to. Further, the follo^K treatm^t 
w TOgges^;-^tarve for 18 hours, and at the end of that time give tto 
drench liu^d od, 1 pints tar^ntine, 4 tablespoonfuls. Subsequently feed^/^^ / 

good quality chaff (which should be damped) and bran. If possible add a^ ' 
e^ed ^ts. If cough ^^s, glre a tablespoonfnl of Fowler's solution of arskio 
night and morning, mixed in a small damped feed, for 14 days. arsemo 

“ advantageous to wash out an aged mare 
prior to service; and (2) treatment for cows eating fowl manure 

^lies--(l) -rho only object in so doing is to bring away any dischanre or 
aeidity, a:^Botbi^ is to be gained in using any solution unless it is for such a aneeifle 
pui^e. pe washing can be dene two or three hours before service of the 
nicAsolutions as baking soda, one tablespoonfnl to the ptot coZ^^?f 

one keaped teaspoonful to the pint of water. “Baking" mare 
and enn ii^to the womb) i* Mteu practised hrmeu aSiS^ 
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discharge and stimulation of the organ. The commonest cause for barrenness in an aged 
mare is that through disuse the genital organs have atrophied, (2) Cows eating fowl 
manure. This is indicative of a dehcieucy of phosphates in their diet, and it is suggested 
that the quantity cf the lick you are giving be increased by giving the i»ame amount twice 
a day, and in addition, place some in a box to which the cattle can have access at any 
time. ^^Top^^ sheep and cattle lick, No. 1, would be quite as efficacious and cheaper 
to use. 

‘‘T. B. Z.,’’ Mudamuckla, asks treatment for horse with strangles. 

Reply —(1) Isolate the animal. The disease is highly contagious. (2) Keep warm 
and put on to bran mashes and green feed. (3) Supply drinking water in bucket and 
put 2ozs. of Epsom salts in it. Change daily. (4) Do not drench. (5) Treat swollen 
throat as follows:—Apply a mustard plaster. Mix mustard with water to about same 
consistency as that used for the table, and rub this on both sides of the throat up to the 
roots of the ears and down between the jaws. (G) As abscests comes to a hea^ 
hot fomentations or repeat mustard until it bursts. When this occurs syringe out with 
lysol solution (tablespoonful to a gallon). (7) If breathing is bad, steaming the head 
could be tried. (8) Do not return horse to work until lit and strong. 

J. C.,’’ Chandada, asks if bluestone solution can be used for worms in horses. 

Reply—Although rarely used for the purpose, copper sulphate can be used to kill 
worms in horses. If used, two drams of copper sulphate mixed with two drams of 
sulphate of iron arc given in a ball, administered fasting, and repeated daily for a week. 

I take it that you are referring to the strength of cox>per sulphate solution, which is 
used for pickling purposes. This is a 1 i)er cent, solution. Two pounds of oats pickled 
in such a solution would contain approximately half dram or less of copper sulphate. 
Without experimenting it is difficult to say what action as a vermifuge this drug would 
have when given in this manner. It (a)uld be tried and the results would be of interest. 
The treatment as outlined by the inquirer should not be given for more than 30 (lays, 
as after this X)eriod copper sulphate may cause digt^stive disturbaiums. 

*^T. W.,'' Cleve, asks treatment for horse staked above the fetlock. \ 

Reply—The history of the patient suggests that a portion of the stake is stMJin' the 
part, or that an abscess is forming. Treatment ,—Clip hair olf leg adjacent to the Original 
wound and apply hot foments (or a poultice) to the part. When the swelling ciomes 
,to a head, it should be carefully opened with the point of a sharp penknife to establish 
good drainage. Then a warm solution of lysol (two tablespoonfuls to a pint of water) 
should be injected two or three times daily, and the wound searched for presence of 
piece of stake, &c. The swelling liighcr up tlie leg is due to aljscess forming at site 
of original wound. 

II., Moorlands, has horse with an injured fetlock discharging pus. 

Reply—You do not state where the matter (pus) is coming from, i.e., whether from 
Jhe keel or the fetlock. If from the heel, steps should be taken to make a careful 
inspection of the foot for the presence of a stake, nails, &c. If wound is on fetlock, 
apply hot foments two or three times a day, or a hot poultice (aiitiphlogistino is the 
.best). Heel injuries often occur as the result of being trodden on by adjoining horses 
in a team when turning, and may become a serious condition owing to the lateral 
cartilage inside the hoof wall becoming injured. Treatment of this condition is by 
hot foments and bathing in hot disinfectant solutions. 

E. A., Piiinaroo, reports cow giving a creamy curd from one quarter of the 
judder, with a hard lump in the teat. 

Reply—The cow is affected with inammitis. When first noticed, it should have been 
given the same treatment as you are applying now. The quarter is now probably 
chronically affected, but the treatment that has been given should be still applied witjJ^^ 
,the exception that camphorated oil should be used. Care should be taken that ' 

quarters are milked out before attending to affected quarter. A cow should be dmi 
off from six to eight weeks prior to calving. 

'*A. B. Meribah, asks the advisability of using mustard as a cure for sand in 

horses when administere(i with flour and water and made into a pill. 

Reply—The effect of mustard taken internally is that it helps digestion of food by 
increasing the blood supply to the stomach and causes the expulsion of gas from the 
bowels. For veterinary use it has sometimes been prescribed for old iiorses affected 
with chronic intestinal catarrh, combined with powdered nux vomica and Carlsbad salts 
where there is diminished power in the bowels, but the principal use of mustard used 
internally is to stimulate gastric secretion. Mustard would not have any effect on lunir 
functions. * 
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B. H,,” Cedima, reports horse that hangs its tongue out continually wliilst at 
work and attempts to pass water. 

—The tongue lolling may be due to an abrasion in the mouth caused by dental 
irregularities. Or it may be due to the animal experiencing some difficulty in breathing 
when in draught. The repeated desire to urinate is probably just due to a reflex irrita¬ 
tion of the bladder by pressure on it of overlying bowel distended with foodstuff, and 
jt is probable that overloading of the bowels with food is responsible for a difficulty 
in breathing when at work. The following treatment is suggested:—Make an examina¬ 
tion of the animal’s mouth for dental irregularities; have same attended to. Give the 
.animal a dose of physic to unload the bowels, and subsequently feed on more concen¬ 
trated rations. See that the bowels are kept in good order and constipation prevented 
by giving a weekly bran mash or a daily allowance of green feed. If the animal tends 
to get his mouth well down on his chest when at work, it may be necessary to use an 
overliead check rein to keep his liead in a more extencled position. 

O. G., ” Bordertown, reports horse continually rubbing its tail. 

Reply—This may be due to two causes:—(2) Accumulation of dandruff and other 
debris at base of tail. (2) Presence of small worms (oxyurids) in the back passage. 
Treatment .—One of the places most generally overlooked in grooming is the base of the 
tail, and wasliing with warm water and soap is recommended. In the case of the 
cause being due to the presence of worms in the hind gut (rectum) which is generally 
deiit)ted by switching of tail and a sticky, yellowish-colored deposit about the anus, 
the treatment is mainly given per rectum, and consists of the injection of either of the 
following solutions:—(1) Infusion of tobacco, loz. to the quart of water. (2) Three 
teaspoonfuls of lysol in 2 pints of water. These injections should be given through 
a piece of Jin. liose with u funnel inserttid in one end. Previous to the injection of 
either of the above solutions, the bowel should bo emptied by an injection of glycerine 
in water, or warm soupy water. Repeat the treatment at intervals of six days, and keep 
the anus fr(^c of the yellowish dex)osit until indications prove that worms have dis¬ 
appeared. The administration of a purgative drench of raw linseed oil, 1 pint; oil of 
turpentinie, 2ozs., is also of assistance in expelling worms which are present in gut, but 
. out of reach of the rectal injections, and sliould be given after starving the horse for 
at leaj^ 12 hours. 

‘Hi. F.,” Wilmington, asks for particulars of the disease ^Hed-water” in cattle. 

Reply—This condition is of varying types such as:—(1) Tick fever (not present in 
Houth Australia).—Common in Queensland. The diagnostic symptom is the passing of 
bloody-colored urine. (2) Parturient “Red-water.”—Occurs from a few days to several 
weeks subsequent to act of calving and characterised by frothy urine which as disease 
progresses assumes a smoky tint, changing later to red and finally to deep porter color. 
(3) A specific type of “red-water” associated with growths in the bladder is found 
around Mount Gambier area. It has never been observed in any other part of South 
Australia. (4) “Red-water” in cuttle may also be due to calculi injuries, &c. (5) 

Another type of “red-water” has occasionally been reported in this State and in 
Victoria. It is not associated with parturition. Affected cattle are poor in condition, 
and urine becomes dark brown in color. It is believed to be associated with the type 
of pasture on which cattle are feeding. Retmvery usually takes place in about seven 
days. This last type of “red-water” is probably the form reported to me from your 
district. The following treatment is recommended for it:—(1) Give following drench 
early;—Sodium chloride, 12ozs.; thin linseed gruel, 4 pints; tre.acle, 21bs. (2) Subse¬ 
quently give the following jiowder twice daily for three to four days mixed in the 
feed: Ma^esium sulphate, loz.; sulphur sub., ^oz.; sodium bicarbonate, ^oz.; ferri 
sulph.-exsici, ^oz.; pulv. carui sera., ^oz. (obtain from local chemist). (3) Change 
food as far as possible; supply greenfeed (lucerne, &c.), and also bran and linseed meal. 


WE ABE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MABEET PRICES 
At Tour Railway Station^ Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, &c. 

Send Samples to— 

F. W. HANCOCK A Co., 

Gl{AIN MERCHANTS, 

OBAHBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM SREBEET, AOELAmE. 

TBUBFHOVB 0, «g56-48«a 
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SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

(Jrifolitan subterraneum) 

[By W. J. Spappord, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 

Subterranean clover has been known for a very long time in Central and Southern 
Europe. In those countries it is looked upon as a roadside weed, but it has been proved 
in SiKutli Australia to bo an extremely valuable fodder plant for certain districts 
possessed of special natural conditions. In some types of soil it will produce more high- 
class fodder than will any other of the well-known fodder plants. The credit for dis¬ 
covering, proving, and giving publicity to this really important fodder is practically wholly 
due to the late Mr. A. W. Howard, of Mount Barker, South Australia, whose efforts 
for li period of more than 30 years in this direction are now being appreciated in all 
of the States of the Commonwealth, and in many other countries in the world. Mr. 
Howard^s endeavors to popularise this fodder i)lant were unceasing, and throughout he 
acted in a most public-spirited manner, writing articles on the clover, supplying seed 
gratis to many parts of the world, and giving full advice on methods of handling, etc., 
to all who desired his help; and before his death, on March ilnd, 1930, he fortunately 



SUBTERBAirEAK GLOVER—Showing the mass of growth produced by tbii pasture plant when 

properly grown. 

had tlie gratilic>ation of seeing the fruits of his labors, for tliousands of acres in this 
State alone were carrying Subterranean clover, all the States of the Commonwealth 
were growing some of it, and requests for seed and information wore being received in 
great numbers from almost all countries in the world having a temperate climate, 
Because of its special characteristics, this clover has revolutionised the farming ^ • 
tises of some districts in South Australia, and has converted many farms, where difficulty 
has been experienced to make profits by other methods, into valuable livestock farms, 
with much increased land values, and capable of earning direct profith. Moreover^ a 
rcfUIy considerable area of land densely covered with scrub, which previonsly could not 
be economically cleared, and cropped, has been liberated for agricultural purposes 
because of the ease with which Subterranean clover can be established. However looked 
at, the discovery of Subterranean clover as a fodder plant has been a most valuable one 
for Australia, and on present appearances will be recognised as such in many other 
ceuittries in the near future, and^the labors of Mr. A. W. Howard warrant the thanks 
of 
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Description of the Pij^nt. 

Subterranean clover is a prostrate, soft, woolly annual, all parts of which are covered 
with fairly long, soft hairs. The three leaflets forming each leaf are carried on a long 
stalk, and each leaflet is heart-shaped and faintly toothed at the summit. The tw^o 
small appendages growing at the base of the leaf stalks, although bluntly pointed, are 
almost oval in shape. (Clusters of three or four small flowers of a creamy to pinkish 
color are produced on comjiaratively short stalks, which spring froim the axils of the 
leaf stalks, and immediately after flowering the stalk carrying the cluster of flowers 


Reproduced from “ Fodder Crope for Auetralia,’* by Leelie H, Brunning. 

SUBTE&RAVBAJf CLOVER—Sod Ont trom a Crop Showing Densenesi of Growth and the 
High Proportion of Stomi Hade hy this Plant when drown in Suitable Conditioni. 

turns downwards and grows until the seed head is pushed below the surface of the soil. 
On penetrating the soil the parts of the flower head surrounding the fertile flowers grow 
Bufliciently to anchor^' the seed head in the soil. Each fertile flower produces a one- 
seeded pod. Although an annual plant, the provision for burying most of its seed 
makes this clover equivalent to a perennial, and when once established it is practically 
permanent. 

An individual plant in good conditions, and given room for development, will often 
completely cover the ground enclosed by a circle 6ft. in diameter, the central part of the 
circle, about 3ft. across, attaining up to 18in. or so in height, with the outer ring, con¬ 
sisting of a mass of runners, lying on the surface of the soil. Where a good stand of 
plants exists in fields which have been well supplied with phosphatic fertilisers, it is 
not unusual to have the whole land covered with a mass of luxuriant growth, 15in. to 
' fJOin. in height, the bottom 6in. qr so consisting of a thick body of intermingled stalks, 
liiilst above that is mainly leaf growth. 

-■i” 

Climatic Requirements. 

In South Australia Subterranean clover seed germinates with the first autumn rains 
which are heavy enough for the purpose, and which usually occur in April or early May. 
Th^ young plants anake some growth during the winter period, and by the end of August 
will have produced a thick mass, about 4in. in height. When the warm weather of 
spring arrives they grow very rapidly, and remain green and continue growing until really 
hot weathsr is expeiianeed, when they dry up. The possession of this characteristic of 
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making slow growth in winter, rapid growth in spring, and maturing when the hot 
weather arrives means that full returns from this clover can only be secured in those 
districts having a cool spring and long growing period, and great success will not be 
obtained with the crop in those districts where it is compelled to mature quickly. In 
South Australia most of that part of the country which receives more than 20m. of 
average annual rainfall has a sufficiently good climate to grow Subterranean clover well. 
In a general way this plant requires a temperate climate, with fairly heavy rainfall 
and long growing period to give full returns of fodder, and as it will withstand a fair 
amount of excessive wet and the ordinary cold of winter really well, maximum results 
are secured in those districts receiving from 22in. to 40in. of average cmnual ramfall, 
arod a growi/ng period of about eight months between the autumn rains and the really 
hot, dry weather of summer^ providing always that the seed germinates before tha cold 
weather of winter arrives. 

Soil Beouiubments. 

Subterranean clover appears to be able f'o SLCcommodate itself to almost all types off 
soil, and, given suitable climatic conditions and sufficient phosphoric acid, will grow well 
in calcareous and in sour soils, in most clay soils, in all sands, and in peaty soils 
but gives best returns m fertile, well-balanced loams possessed of good, natural drain¬ 
age. In this State one of the few types of soil in which the clover does not thrive well 
is the black, clayey soil, forming part of some of the ^ ‘ crab-hole * ^ land o-f the South- 
East, but the extent of the country containing this soil type is so limited that it is 
not worth much consideration. 

Much of the value of this clover depends on the fact that, provided iffiosphoric acid 
is supplied to the soils, it will grow extremely w(‘ll on really ‘ ‘ sour ^ ^ soils, whether they 
be poor, whitish sands, clayey soils containing much ironstone, or really fertile Ipams. 
The poorer types of ^^sour^^ lands are usually fairly plentiful whore heavy ahnunl rain¬ 
fall and temperate climuite are the rule, and it is not an easy matter to producer profits 
from the ordinary well-known crops on such soils, but Subterranean clover flourishes in 
them to the exclusion of practically all other plants. 

Time of Seeding. 

Where this clover has become established the seed germinates with the autumn rams, 
makes good root growth during the cold winter period, but does not make strong stem 
and leaf growth unless the winter is very mild and warm, and on the approach of the 
warm 'weather of the Spring season commences to make strong growth, and continues 
growing rapidly until maturity is reached. If the young plants have not started before 
the cold weather arrives, the crop does not make the luxuriant stand which follows an 
early germination, except when an exceptionally long-drawn-out growing season is 
experienced, and so, for average seasons, it is essential to seed Subterranean clover in 
the autumn, and, if possible, to have the land prepared beforehand. The seed should 
be sown on the first autumn rain which is sufficiently heavy to lead to the germination 
of the seed and, if for any reason this cannot be accomplished, it should be seeded as 
soon as possible, and in every case while the soil is still warm. 

Method of Seeding. 

The method of seeding Subterranean clover to ensure a good stand varies with th^ 
condition of the land, and particularly as to whether it—(a) Was recently under crop; 
(h) is undisturbed grass land; or (o) is covered with scrub. 

Cropped Land .—^It is much easier to establish this clover on land which is being 
cropped than in other locations. If it is desired to secure a full stand of clovor in 
the first year, good soil preparation is necessary, and can be secured by ploughing 
some time between the Spring and Autumn, and thoroughly cultivating so that the soil 
is worked down to a fine tilth in time for the first seeding rain in the Autumn, say, 
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by tlie middle of April. As soon as the land is sufficiently moist to bring about a full 
germination, the seed should be mixed with a carrier, ai^d the mixture be drilled in 
from the manure box of the ordinary seed drill, being careful not to allow the hoes to 
penetrate the soil to too great a depth. It is better for the seed to be allowed to fall 



i PAoto by B. tr. Pritchard.] 

SUBTERRANEAX 01«OVEB>-Piecet o! Skalke SbowiiiK Uerelopmenk from |ilowers to 
Flowers Just Openiiis on Verjr Short Flower Stalk, (b) Petals of 
Flowers lost Drfiog-~Note laoreaseS Length of Flower Stalk, (c) Petals of 
Flowers Fallen—^Flower Stalks Grown to Place Seed Burr in Soil, (d) Seed Burr 
Soon After Staving Reached Soil Surface, (e) Seed Burr Enlarging, Showing 
Developed Seed Pods. ^ 

from the drill tubes on to the roughened surface of the hu d and be covered by a 
brush harrow tlian for it to be drilled in too deeply. In heavy'' soils shallow seeding 
is dhsoMely essentialf whilst in sandy soils less risk of a bad germination is taken, but 
even then iin. idiould be taken as the masiimum depth. 
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Superphosphate can be used as a ^ * carrier'' with which the seed is mixed, and although 
there is some danger of the germination of the seed being affected injuriouslj bj contact 
with superphosphate if this latter substance is ^' new,'' it appears from the results of some 
experiments conducted at Boseworthy Agricultural College in 1925 that Subterranean doTer 
seed suffers less than most small agricultural seeds from lying in contact with super* 
phosphate. It is, however, safe to use superphosphate for this purpose only when 

(a) the superphosphate has been stored for some time and has lost its ^'freshness,’’ 

(b) the mixture of seed and superphosphate is made immediately before drilling, (o) the 
land is sufficiently moist to be in good germinating condition, or (d) the land is quite dry. 

Some very good stands of clover have been secured by drilling the phosphatic fertiliser 
to be used with the crop into the land before seeding, and then broadcasting the seed 
when the soil ia moist enough. Broadcasting the seed after having drilled in the fertiliser 
generally ensures a good, regular germination, but much more seed is required, and the 
quantity of seed used per acre being so small makes the even distribution of it rather 
difficult. If broadcasted on the surface, either by hand, with a broadcasting machine, 
or from the tubes of a seed drill^ it should be covered by pressing it into the soil with 
a land roller, or, failing this, by going over the land with brush'' harrows, because 
most of the other farm implements tend to bury this small seed too deeply. 

Where full returns are not expected the first year, it can be seeded with some other 
crop, and on low-priced land of light texture it is sometimes economical to treat the 
crop in this way. When an oat crop or a wheat crop is being seeded, a amajl quantity 
of seed can be mixed with the fertiliser being applied to the cereal. Many of these 
seeds will germinate and the plants will grow in the cereal crop, producing a lot of 
seed for the next year, and when a good germination has resulted and the, stutfi^^e has 
not been too heavily grazed a very fair stand of clover is usually the result. A fuller 
germination is often secured on heavy-textured soils if the cereal is drilled in the 
ordinary way, then the seed broadcasted and covered by a stroke of a brushharrow, 
or by a light rolling. A stand of clover established in a crop must only be very lightly 
grazed the year after the crop is harvested. 

In light'textured soils and in exposed situations the young Subterranean clover plants 
can get the protection which is so necessary to their well-being if the mixture of seed 
and fertiliser is drilled into a cereal stubble through a disc drill. 

Extremely good first-year pastures are being secured by establishing the clover in 
conjunction with Wimmera Eye Grass {Lolkm. suhulatim) by drilling into well-cultivated 
land a mixture of Superphosphate and the two kinds of seeds. 

Grass Land .—In some circumstances fairly good stands of Subterranean clover have 
been secured by seeding into land without any preparatory cultivation, but this has 
largely been so in soils of such light texture that the hoes or discs of the seed drill 
will make shallow furroWs when run over the ground. Even then, the drill is followed 
by a light harrow of some kind to make certain that the seed is covered. In this cas^ 
to give the clover plants a proper chance to compete with the plants already occupyiffg 
the land, the seed shoiUd he put 4n before the first crntmnn rain, while the soil is still 
dry, and plenty of seed and superphosphate must be used. A really good stand cannot 
be expected until the second or third year after seeding when established in this way* 
Although some success has resulted from seeding direct into grass land, much effort and 
seed has been wasted by attempting this method of establishing the crop, and the 
experience of the last few seasons has all been in favor of loosening the surface soil in 
some way so that the seed can be covered at seeding time. In heavy-textured soils a 
couple of trips with a disc cultivator after rains in the Summer or early Autumn will 
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loosen the immediate surface sufficiently to enable a disc drill, followed 1:^ a ''brush” 
harrow, to deposit the seed in the soil and cover it over. In sandy land harrows will 
usually do all that is necessary before the seed is drilled in. 
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fee grown during the period of establishing the clover, the land must be fairly wdl 
‘Cleared and be properly ploughed and cultivated before drilling in the cereal. Under 
tliis system of establishment, it is common experience to find difficulty in securing a 
good stand of clover en these raw scrub soils unless at least two cereal crops are grown 
before introducing the clover seed. The clover seed can then be seeded with the third 
cereal crop or in the stubble of the second, as described above for seeding cropped 
land. If the scrub land is to be converted into Subterranean clover pasture without 
the help of other crops, success is dependent on leaving as much organic matter as 
possible on the surface of the land, and in scratching the surface in some way so that 
the seed can be covered. Most of the country has very little under-scrub, and 

clover can here be easily established by cutting off the small trees, ring-barking the 
larger ones, scratching the surface of the soil with a cultivator, spiked log, or such¬ 
like implement, drilling in seed and fertiliser, and ^ * brush Imrrowing. In * ^stringy- 
bark’^ scrub, the trees should be ringbarked, yaccas an<l large bushes grubbed, scrub 
burnt, surface of soil scratched about with a spiked log or sucli-like implement, which 
also breaks off and uproots much of the small scrub, seed and fertiliser drilled with a 
disc drill, or broadcasted, and the whole then brush'’ harrowed. Where there is 
thick but stunted scrub, such as is to be found on a fair amount of onr ironstone 
country, it should be rolled down and burnt, ami either be seeded then or be allowed 
to stand for a year. In the former case the surface must bo scratched and the seed 
covered after sowing, whilst if left for a year the ust* of a spikes! log of some kind 
before seeding is almost essential, as it breaks off the shoots as w’ell as scratching the 
surface of the land. The one-year-old shoots and scrub knocked doivn should on no account 
be burnt, but should be left to dry on the snrlJice of the land, where they will act as a 
shelter for the young clover plants, which grow after seed has been drilled throt^gh a 
disc drill or broadcasted. Probably the best way to esttiblish clover in heathy «rub. 
is to plough the land—scrub and all—with a heavy disc plough; grow a couple of AW 
crops in succession, either to bo harvested or grazed by livestock, then to seed the land 
with clover after the second Oat crop. Once Subterranean clover has been established 
on scrub land it is necessary to keep down the scrub growth, and for the purpose a 
heavy spiked log or triangle-shaped implement specially made with railway lines to 
which strong spikes are fixed does the job fairly well, and at the same times does 
good by scoring the surface of the soil. 

When establishing the crop it must be remembered that full returns will only be 
secured if the seed is covered, and when there is plenty of organic matter on the sur¬ 
face of the land, the first year's results are better than if the land is bare, because 
the young plants get protection which enables them to grow strongly from germination 
onwards. 

Bate of Seeding. 

Recent experience has firmly established the fact that if a good stand of clover is 
to be secured in a short while, plenty of seed must be used, and where small quantities 
are sown it usually takes about three years to have a full stand. To establish this 
clover properly in the year of seeding, even on land that has been thoroughly prepared 
after having carried other kinds of crops in previous years, from Gibs, to 81bs. of seed 
should be used. When the seeding is done in a cereal crop, on low-priced land, 21bs. to^ 
Slbs. of seed are necessary. Grass land requires Gibs, to Slbs. of seed drilled in the 
early autumn. On scrub land being directly converted into pasture, about lOlbs. of 
cleaned seed should be used, or else a mixture of 41bs. or Slbs. of cleaned seed and 
ISlbs. to 201bs. of rubbishy seed as screened off at the threshing machines. This 
lubbishy s^ed consists of a little clean seed, many unthreshed clover burrs, grass seeds, 
and seeds of most other forage plants growing in the clover fields, and the introduction 
of these other plants to scrub lands where practically no edible plants exist, helps to 
build up pasture more quickly than if only cleaned clover seed is sown. 
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Manubing the Ceop. 

Ab with all plants whieh make rapid, luxuriant growth, Subterranean clover gives best 
returns when liberally supplied with all the necessary plant foods, but perhaps better 
than most other cultivated plants it appears to have the power of extracting from almost 
any type of soil its requirements of other plant foods when Ha needs as regards 
phosphoric acid are adequately met. In all soils found in those parts of South Australia 
which have suitable climatic conditions for the growth of this crop, with the exception 



TQP-DaSSSllG BUBTEBRAVEAH CLOVER—Broadostter attoohed to a Kotor Lorrr for Top> 
Droatiac Paitnro, and lor Broadeaitinf aixtnrot of Bnporphotphato and Bnbtorranean 
Clover Seed. 

of more or less w'hite sands, the equivalent of at least Icwt. Superphosphate (45 per 
cent.) should be applied per acre per year, and in all places where the soils arc fertile, 
and the rainfall exceeds 25in. on the average, this annual dressing could be economically 
increased to one bag or even 2cwt8. Superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre. 

The following figures, secured at Kybybolite Experimental Farm, where the average 
rainfall is 21.86iu., are the actual grazing results from the manured Subterranean 
clover fields, and are the averages of the four seasons from 1925 to 1928:— 

Subterranean Clover Pastures, Kybybolite, 1925*1928. 


Increase 

over 

Manuring per Acre. G razing. No Man ure. 


per Acre. per Acre. 

1. Annual dressing of Icwt. 45% sopet .... 3*85 2*05 

2. Single dressing of 6ewts. Ephos pnosphate 3*73 1*93 

3. Single dressing of 4cwts. Island phosphate 

and Icwt. 45% super . 3*73 1*93 

4. Single dressing 4cwt8. Island phosphate 

and annual dressing of potash .. 3*49 1*59 

5. Single dressing of 1 ton lime and annual 

dressing of Icwt. 45% super. 3*49 1*69 

6. Annual dressing of OOlbs. 45% super .... 3*45 1*65 

7. Single dressing of Aowts. Island phosphate 3*08 1*28 

8. Annual dressing 451b6. 45% super .... 2*71 0*91 

9. Annual dressing 371bs. 90% potash . 2*38 0*58 

10. No Manure.. *. 1 *80 
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At present prices^ the cheapest way to supply the necessary phosphatie fertiliser 
would be to dress the land at the rate of Icwt. Superphosphate (45 per cent.) and 
lOcwts. finely ground raw Bock-phosphate (82 per cent.) per acre once every 12 years, 
and it would probably prove more satisfactory than applying a bag of Superphosphate 
(45 per cent.) per acre every year. The disadvantage of adopting this method of 
manuring is that the initial cost of the dressing is high, and a lot of money is locked 
up in the land, whereas with Superphosphate dressings it becomes an annual outlay. 

It must be remembered that it is almost impossible to grow Subterranean clover sue* 
cessfully unless plenty of phosphatie fertiliser is applied to the crop, and even in the 
best of soils a very marked improvement to the clover crop follows every application 
of phosphate. All fertilisers applied to this crop should be put into the land in the 
autumn before the first rains have fallen, say, in March or early ApriL 

Uses op the Crop. 

Subterranean clover is mainly grown to be grazed in the green state, but it can be 
converted into a very attractive and palatable hay, and is a really good **dry** feed 
if left to mature in the field before being grazed by livestock. 

As green feed it tends to ^^blow” the ruminants (cattle and sheep) if they are 
turned on to it when wet, particularly if the animals have left a different type of 
fodder, but this is a recognised disadvantage of practically all leguminous fodders when 
green, and the danger is eliminated, or at all events lessened, by allowing the livestock 



SroTERRANaAll CLOtTBB BAY—Path Rsk« uied to take the Clover Bay to the Hiy Preii. 

to become accustomed to it gradually. In this stage it is a remarkably good milk 
producer with cows, a great fattener of cattle, sheep, and horses, and pigs do really 
well on it. 

A good deal of care is necessary in converting the crop into hny, because it cariies 
a very high proportion of leaf, and is at its maximum of growth before the hottest 
part of the summer has arrived, with the consequent danger of rain wetting the partly- 
cured material, so sometimes necessitating much handling, Wiien well cured, however, 
the hay is much relished by all farm livestock, and they will all fatten very readily 
when fed with it. That this hay is of good quality is easily seen by a glance at the 
following table showing the analyses of three Subterranean clover hays in comparison 
with hf^ys made from Lucerne and Clustered clover. 
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The figures representing the Starch Equivalent of each hay shows that all of the 
Subterranean clover hays are better than the other hays with which they are being 
compared:— 

Analyses and Starch Equivalence of Leguminous Hays, 


Hny. 

Nutrients. 

Moisture, 

Ash. Protein. Fibre. 

Fat. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 


% 

% % % 

% 

% 


Heisn. Morphett A Go., Woodi 

Crude 

10-98 

8-89 14-60 26-72 

1-69 

37-27 

Point 

Digestible 

— 

— 11-02 11-22 

0*78 

25-84 

1927-8— 

Kr. F. 0. H. Martin, Woodslde 

Crude 

8-28 

Starch equivalent—82-91. 

7-08 14-48 28-96 

1*73 

89-54 

Digestible 

— 

— 10-97 12-16 

Starch equivalent—^84*09. 

0-80 

26*89 

« wterranean Ofotw--1927-8— 

M!r. F. 0. H. Martin, Woodalde 

.. Crude 

10-39 

8-21 11-87 23-46 

2*32 

44*25 

Digestible 

— 

— 7-39 10-32 

Starch equivalent—35-08. 

1-16 

29-20 

utiemmean CfpMf—1928-9— 

KybyboUte. 

.. Crude 

10-64 

9-85 11-40 18-71 

1-76 

47*66 

Digestible 

^— 

— 7-41 8-23 

Starch equivalent—37-46. 

0-87 

31*45 

Stibierranean C7oMr—1928-9— 

Mount Barker . 

.. Crude 

9*60 

8-95 12-49 18-83 

2-30 

47-83 


Digestible 


— 8-12 8-29 

Starch equivalent—38*77. 

1-16 

31-67 

CiutUrsd Clover—‘1Q2S-9 — 

Mount Gambler. 

.. Crude 

9-15 

8-74 11-37 23-37 

1-72 

45*05 


Digestible 


— 7*39 10-28 

Staroh equivalent—^36-45. 

0-86 

30-13 


The starch equivalent for each hay has been calculated by Kellner’s formula, and Is a practical way of 
comparing foodstuffs of the same kind when to be used for fattening or maintenance purposes. 


VHtiere any considerable quantity of hay is to be made, the most economical way to 
do it'^appears to be to press it into bales in the field where grown. The crop should 
be cut with a mower when it begins to show signs of maturing, which is usually early 
in November, and should be cocked'^ with a horse-rake on the same day. It should 
1)6 taken to the hny-press by push-rakes as soon as cured and put straight into bales, 



SromRAnUI OLOVU hay—P rsuliif tbs Olovsr Hay into Balst 

which can be stacked away at once. For smaller quantities the hay should be stored 
in stacks. The crop should be cocked immediately it is readyi cocked within a few 
hours, and carted to stack as soon as it can be put away without danger of firing the 
stack. If water can be squeezed from the hay when a handful from the centre of the 
eook is tightly twisted by hand, it is not sufficiently dry to stack with safety. 
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If allowed to stand in the field until dry it is still greedily eaten by livestock, and 
despite changes in the weather and much wetting and drying it remains a most useful 
and estimable feed, and in this respect is much more valuable than most other of our 
fodder plants if left to become dry. After livestock have eaten the leaves and dry 
stems, they continue to do well on this crop by searching for and devouring much of 
the rather enormous amount of seed left at and near the surface of the ground. 

Besides producing luxuriant feed for the farm livestock, Subterranean clover is a 
really good soil renovator, helping in the collection of much nitrogen by the bacteria 
living on its roots, and increasing the organic matter by leaves and stems dropped and 
trampled into the land whilst being grazed. 

It is also a rather wonderful cleaner of the soil, for when growing well t^ere are 
hardly any of the ordinary weeds found on our farmed lands which it will not choke 
right out. This is particularly noticeable in the case of that almost useless weed which 
occupied so much of the land where this clover will grow well, namely, Sorrel, which is 
choked out by the Subterranean clover. 

Handling the Crop. 

Being possessed of prostrate stems and the power of burying its seed, Subterranean 
clover is enabled to withstand much heavier grazing than will almost any other annual 
fodder crop, and for that matter more than many of the perennial fodders. Neverthe¬ 
less, the more care shoAvn with the crop the greater will be the grazing results. During 
the winter period the crop should not be fed too close, because the more growth left on 
the plants at this time the greater will be the root development, and so the more rapid 
and more bulky the growth made when the warm weather arrives. Once the rapid growth 
has started livestock can be turned on to the crop, remembering that best^retiuns can 
only be secured if the crop is fed oif rapidly and not too close, tlien the livestock 
removed and kept off until there is sufficient growth to be a good ^^bite^' for the 
animals. Bapid feeding off and resting the pasture will give the greatest success and 
can only be attained in practice by having small fields, and given this, good Sub¬ 
terranean clover should be capable of carrying the equivalent of 6 to 8 sheep per acre 
per year. At the end of the seasofet the crop should not be fed off too close, because 
livestock soon learn to stamps’ for the seed, and if the land is laid bare and is then 
scratched by livestock, much seed will be washed from the soil, should the first autumn 
rain be a heavy one. Moreover, the presence of plenty of undecomposed organic matter 
on the surface of the land, enables clover plants which germinate in the early autumn 
to make much stronger growth before the winter than do plants on barer ground, and 
they withstand dry periods much better than those not so protected. It is in fields 
where plenty of clover runners have been left that good winter feed is produced the 
next year by Subterranean clover, whereas in those places where it is grazed right out 
very little is produced until well into the following spring. 

If the clover fields are to receive an annual application of phosphate, rather than 
a hea\y dressing occasionally, this should be applied in the autumn before the rains \ 
have started, say, in March or early April, either by running the drill with the hoes ' 
in the ground, or by broadcasting it on the surface and then harrowing it in. 

Clover fields should he cultivated or harrowed each year to distribute the droppings 
of animals and the residues of the plants, and should be done in the autumn before 
suflieient rain has fallen to germinate any of the seed. 

Where a rather thin stand of the clover exists, it should be only lightly grazed^ 
leaving at the end of the season noticeable clumps of clover, and during the autumn 
should be harrowed two or three times to make sure that seed is dragged on to the bare 
'patches.,^ , ' ' 
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If another type of crop is required from land growing Subterranean clover it can be 
grown without any danger of eradicating the clover, and after one such crop ample 
seed of the clover is left to give a full stand in the next season. Two successive crops 
grown on clover land will not destroy all of the seed, but when left out the clover stand 
is naturally rather thin, and if a full crop is required a little clover seed should be 
sown after the second crop has been removed. 

All Clover Helds should be provided with water in troughs, and livestock grazing on 
the clover should not have access to any other ivater. Wherever this practice is fol¬ 
lowed the animals make better use of the available feed and keep much healthier. 

Harvesting the Seed. 

No difficulty is experienced in harvesting seed which is to be used on the farm where 
grown* This is not so, however, for the collection and preparation of seed for market. 
Crops to be kept for seed are not grazed, or, if so, only lightly in the early Spring, but 
are allowed to grow until quite mature. When ripe the crop is raked, with a horse 
rake if only a limited amount of seed is required, but with hand rakes if large quantities 
are desired. A horse rake will collect about one half of the seed that would be gathered 



fUBnmmAfflAI OLOTXB hat—XU nitratioa thowias the high yieldi eta W sxfMM 

from SaVterraBMii CQovtr whsa froserly grown ia toitaUo loeatttiof* 

by hand rakes from a given area. If a power thresher is available, the raked up 
material is passed through it, which separates the seed burrs from the stems, but if no 
/thresher is to be used the mass is passed through a chaffeutter and the burrs winnowed 
the stalks. Although some of the seeds are removed from their coverings by 
methods, they constitute only a comparatively small proportion of the burrs, and 
mass would not be readily saleable. Still, for one's own sowings, these buns, if 
^11 cleaned, are nearly as good as the hulled seed, and will be fairly evenly distributed 
froin the mmittre box of the drill if mixed with super., remembering that about three 
to four tii»6s as much unhuUed seed is required as is needed if properly cleaned seed is 
used. f 

In preparing the seed for market the seed pods and burrs must be treated in a hulling 
Imade speeialiy for the treatment of this species of clover, in which all outer 
eoyeriugi af the seed are remored. 
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Pests of the Crop, 

Although Subterranean clover has been grown as a fodder crop in Soutii Australia 
for over 30 years now, the only pest doing noticeable damage to it is the Lucerne Plea 
(&ntynth/uru3 viridis), and, althodgh the hordes of this small insect, which appear in the 
early Spring, play havoc with the crop, they are only present for a short while, dis¬ 
appearing as the weather warms up, and the crop very quickly recovers from their 
attack. A grazing crop of clover affected by this pest should be rapidly fed off by 
livestock, and if the insects were still present when sufficient growth had been made to 
enable livestock to graze it, thd animals should again be put on the stand. It may 
sometimes pay to spray an affected crop which was required for seed, using a weak 
solution of an arsenical spray, or soap and tobacco spray, or an oil emulsion, and if the 
spray was applied at night, when the insects are most active, better results woufd pos* 
sibly be secured. 

It appears that in Western Australia, the Red-legged Earth Mite (Penthaleus dea- 
tructor) does damage to the Subterranean clover crop in certain locations, but although 
this pest has been known to be present in this State for some time, no complaints have 
been received in connection with attacks on clover crops. 

Subterranean Clover in Mixtures. 

The prostrate habit of Subterranean clover and its strong and rapid growth lead to 
the smothering out of most other plants growing on the same land; still, it will grow 
well in conjunction with any of the true grasses which start to make their Spring 
growth a little sooner than does the clover. The best of the grasses for this purpose 
are Perennial Rye Grass and Wimmera Rye Grass. Of necessity, a mixture of Perennial 
Rye Grass and the clover would only be attempted on really fertile soils, but 6^ the 
poorer types of soil clover alone would be grown, or it could be mixed with WinAnera 
Rye Grass. Drained peat land or rich valley bottoms could be seeded with 41bs.'Sub¬ 
terranean clover and 201bs. Perennial Rye Grass per acre if a good mixture was required, 
and would produce an enormous quantity of really good pasture. A mixture of 41b3. 
Subterranean clover and lOlbs. of Wimmera Rye Grass seed makes a good stand of 
pasture, and after the first season produces much more Winter feed than can be secured 
from* Clover alone, and the presence of the Wimmera Rye Grass does not retard the 
Spring growth of the Clover. 

Although the Wimmera Rye Grass is only an annual, it persists when grown in con¬ 
junction with the clover, and at Kybybolite Experimental Farm some fields seeded to 
the mixture in 1924 still contain plenty of the grass. 

Summary. 

1. Subterranean clover, although known as a roadside weed in Europe for a long 
time, has been proved in South Australia to be a really high-olaaa fodder plant, and 
this result is almost wholly due to the efforts of the late Mr. A. W. Howard, of Mount 
Barker, South Australia. 

2. The power of burying its seed below the soil surface renders Subterrranean clover 
eqmvahnt to a perennial, 

3. Individual plants of Subterranean clover will possibly cover the whole of a circle 
6ft. in diameter, whilst a good stand of plants will cover the whole land with a denee 
mass of growth from 12in. to 20ia. in height. 

4. Subterranean clover requires a temperate climate with fairly heavy rainfall (22m. 
or more of average annual rainfall), and a long growing period (eight months between 
Autumn rains and hot, dry weather) to produce maximum returns. 

5. Almost all types of soil will produce Subterranean clover roelL 

6. WiSSk of the value of this clover depends on the fact that it will grow well on reallp 

aoU$, provided that plenty of phosphoric acid is supplied to the land. 
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7. llie seed must be sown in time to germinate before the cold weather of winter seta 
in. 

8. The seed can be drilled into the soil, or else be broadcasted on the surface and 
then worked into the land, but shallow seeding is essential. Good soil preparation is 
necessary if a xuoper stand is required in the first year, but the seed can under some 
circumstances be sown with another type of crop. 

9. Before seeding grass land, the surface of the soil should be lightly cultivated, so 
that the seed can be covered with a “Iniisli-’ harrow' w'hen drilled in or broadcasted 
on the surface. 

10. Scrub land sliould be ploughed, cultivated, and made to carry a couple of crops 
of cereals before being seeded to Subterranean clover, or else the surface should bo 
scratched with a spiked log or such-like implement, and a mixture of seed and manure 
be drilled or broadcasted, then * * brush * ^ harrowed. 

11. It is essential that the seed be covered when ostablishiug the crop, and the more 
organic matter on tlu' surface at the tiim* of seeding the better will be the first-year 
crop. 

12. To secure a full stand on cropped land the year of seeding, from (ilbs. to 81bs, 
of seed should be used. When sown with a cereal crop 21bs. to Slbs. of seed should be 
used. Grass land should be seeded with fiJbs. to 81bs. of swd in the early autumn, before 
the first rain,' Scrub land sliould have lOlbs. of cleaned seed, or a mixture of 4lbs. or 
51bs. of cleaned seed and lijlbs. to 201bs. of ndibishy fH'ed, applied per acre. 

13. It is almost impossible to grow' Snliterraneon clover w’ell in the soil-; of districts 
with temperate climate unless plenty of phosphatic fertiliser is used, and for high 
rtdurns the equivalent of from 1 bag to 2cwi:s. of superphosiihate (45 per cent.) per 
acre per year should Ik' applied. At prestnt the application of Icwt. of swperpho^hato 
(45 per cent.) and lOcwts. of finely-ground raw rock phosphate (82 per cent-^) acre 
once every twelve years is possibly the cheapest way 1o a))ply tlu* phos}>horic acid. All 
manuring should be done in the early autumn. 

14. Subterranean clover can used with advantage by livestock when green, as hay 
or as ‘'dry^^ feed. 

15. Analyses of Subterranean (dover hays show this foodstuff to be high-class fodder, 
at least as good as Lucerne hay. 

16. Probably the most economical way to make large quantities of hay is to cut with 
the mower, and, when cured, take to hay-press with a push-rake and put it straight into* 
bales. 

17. This clover is a soiJ renovator, helping in the collection of much nitrogen, 

and increasing the organic matter content of the soil. It is also a good soil cleaner, 
choking out most of the ordinary farm weeds. 

18. Subterranean clover should be grown in small fields, so that it can be fed 

rapidly, then rested until again ready for livestock. Clover fields should be cultivated 
or harrowed each yenr in the early autumn. Thin stands should be harrowed two or 
three times in the early autumn to ensure that seed is spread on to the bare patches., 
ejover fields will allow of a crop of another kind being grown for one year withoi^t 
affecting the clover stand. ^ 

19. In collecting seed the crop is raked up, threshed, and then hulled in a machine 
made specially for the purpose. 

20. Lucerne Flea is the only pest doing much damage to the Subterranean clover 
crops, but then only to *^seed^^ crops, because the pastures are fed down heavily each 
time that they are attacked. 

21. ^ubterranean clover will grow well in admixture with the Bye grasses on those 

soils suitable for these grasses. * 
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ROSEWORTHY ACa^ICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


SEVENTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 

SEASONS 1904-1928. 


[By W. R. Birks, B.Sc. (Agrie.), Principal, and T. A. Cole, D.1).A., Experimentalist.] 
(Oontinued from page lOoO, July, 1930.) 

14. Crop Rotation Experimentfi. 

A number of rotations, introducing a variety of ('rops, have been tested over varying 
periods since the inception of the Experiments. Modiheations in the plan of these 
tests have amounted to a gradual eliLi*nation of the more complex rotations and of 
all crops other than the cereals usually grown locally. Thus, at the time of the 
last report (1915) there were in operation, beside the standard Fallow-Wheat series, 
six rotations, viz., Sorghum-Wheat, Fallow-Wheat-Pasture, Fallow-Wheat-Lucorne- 
Lucerne-Lucernc, Pease-Wheat-Kale-Barley. Fallow-Whcat-Barley, and Fallow-Whcat- 
Pease-Wheat-Barlcy. These latter six series were closed in 1922 and after the inter¬ 
ruption caused by the wet season of 1923, a fresh group of experiments was opened 
in 1924 with a re-grouping of the plots. The new series, wdiich are still current, include 
the relatively well-established local rotations, viz.^ Fallow-Wheat-Barley, Fallow-Wheat- 
Oats, Fallow-Wheat-Barley-Pasture^ and Fallow-Wheat-Oats-Pasture. 

(u) Fallow-Wheat. —This systdm of growing wheat represents a practice commonly 
met with in certain districts, especially in cases in which wheat growing is the princi])al 
source of revenue and whore maximum immediate returns are sought, 

The pair of plots (10 and 11), in which this rotation is exemplified, moreover, have 
been so treated since the inception of the experiments. The results obtained from 
them, therefore, provide a useful basis of calculation and comparison. 

In the next Table are shown the details of grain and total produce returns since 
1915, together with other relevant data and mean yields, Results for 1923 and 1928 
are not recorded; the former on account of the excessive wet preventing seeding and 
the latter on account of damage by livestock. 

Table XL.— Showing Harvest Returns from Wheat Grown Continuously after Bare 
Fallow, with lewt. Superphosphate per Aere, 1905-27. 



Total Produce 

Grain 

Straw to 

Bushel 

Year. 

per acre. 

per acre. 

601bs. of grain 

weight. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

Bush. Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1916 . 

2 

0 

25 

19 

67 

166 

m 

1917 . 

2 

0 

36 

19 

56 

167 

6? 

1918 . 

1 

3 

20 

17 

14 

91 

62^ 

1919 . 

0 

14 

62 

10 

25 

96 

62| 

1920 . 

1 

10 

98 

16 

6 

166 

dli 

1921 . 

1 

3 

66 

12 

23 

153 

« 

1922 . 

1 

6 

93 

15 

6 

139 

63 

1924 . 

... 1 

2 

63 

12 

30 

141 

63 

1926 . 

2 

6 

46 

24 

30 

148 

63 

1920 . 

1 

12 

36 

14 

29 

190 

624 

1927 . 

... 0 

18 

97 

10 

62 

134 

68 

for 22 seasons ... . 

1 

12 

66 

18 

28 

142 

62 

Hay equivalent. 

1 

19 

71 


— 

— ; 

— 


This gives a mean gross return of £4 3s. Id. per acre for grain and £4 IQs. Id. for 
hay returns. In order to arrive at a net value for these returns, for the purpose of 
comparison^ arbitrary figures, representing items of cost of production, have been 
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adopted afl follows:—^Rental value of the land, lOs. per acre per annum; cost of fallow¬ 
ing, seeding, and harvesting operations, including costs of seed and manure, &c., £2 10s. 
per acre. Making deductions for two years ’ rental, plus cost of field operations, 
we thus arrive at the mean net figures of 13s. Id. per acre of crop for grain and 
£1 9s. Id. per acre for hay returns. Spreading these returns over the whole area 
occupied by the rotation we get the mean net returns per acre of 6s. 6d. and 148. fid. 
for grain and hay respectively. 

These figures emphasise the more remunerative returns to be expected from hay 
growing, where hay can readily be disposed of, than from wheat marketed as grain. The 
marked difference in the case of these tests is associated, no doubt, with the high 
proportion of straw to grain recorded in the above Table. The mean grain yield 
represents only 30 per cent, of the total produce, a relatively low proportion which 
in its turn is a result, no doubt, of our severe Spring and early Summer conditions, 
which not infrequently force a more or less premature ripening and shrivelling of the 
grain. 

To the figures representing net crop returns must be added the value of sheep 
grazing provided by the fallow, the stubbles, and Winter growths. The first of these 
items is assumed, from previously recorded results, to be represented by the equivalent 
of .25 sheep per acre for a year; the other two (stubble and Winter grazings) have 
been recorded in the plots and details since 1016, together with mean results since 
1907, are shown in the next Table. 

Table XLI. —Showing the Grazing Capacity of Land Alternately Fallowed and Sown 
to Wheat, Expressed as Sheep per Acre for a Year, 1907-28. 


Year. 

Fallow 

Stubble 

Winter 

Total 


Grazing. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 

1916 . 

•26 

•89 

•11 

1-26 

1917 . 

•26 

•36 

•20 

•81 

1918 . 

•26 

•42 

•00 

•67 

1919 . 

•26 

*33 

•00 

•58 

1920 . 

•26 

•64 

•30 

100 

1921 . 

•25 

•64 

•31 

1-20 

1922 . 

•26 

•74 

•37 

1-36 

1923 . 

•25 

•67 

•00 

•82 

1924 . 

•26 

•00 

•37 

•62 

1926 . 

•25 

•40 

•00 

•65 

1926 . 

•26 

•64 

•22 

Ml 

1927 . 

•26 

•64 

•00 

•8d 

1928 . 

•26 

•33 

•00 

•68 

Means for 22 seasons .. . 

•26 

•48 

•23 

•96 


At the adopted value for sheep grazing (12s. fid. per sheep per annum), this gives 
a mean value for total grazing of 12s. for the whole area covered by the test, or fis. 
per acre per annum. 

Adding this value to the net returns from cropping, we arrive at the figures 12s. fid. 
and £1 Os. fid. (for wheat farming and hay growing respectively) representing the 
probable net returns per acre per annum from a farm worked wholly on the fallow- 
wheat rotation. The figures cannot be taken as representing the actual financial 
results of fanning operations in practice, as certain overhead and managerial expenses 
yhave not been taken into account: they dOy however, provide a basis of comparison 
for the results of other rotational tests which are calculated in a similar way. 

(h) Sorghum-Whecet —This rotation was in force in a pair of plots (12 and 13), 
adjoining those considered in the foregoing paragraph, from 1905 to 1922. The object 
of this test is to compare the value of the extra grazing provided by the sorghum, 
with the value of the wheat or hay sacrificed in the succeeding crop as a result, no 
doubt, mainly of the depletion of soil moisture during the growing period of the 
sorghum. 

In the next Table the results from the Sorghum-Wheat rotation are shown in com¬ 
parison with those of the Fallow-Wheat rotation for the corresponding period. Total 
grazing returns are included and the differences shown,*generally tp the credit of the' 
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Sorghum-Wlioat rotation, are due almost entirely lo the dift'erenre between the mean 
fallow grazing figure (.25 sheep for a year) and the extra grazing provided by the 
sorghum during the Summer and early Autumn preceding wheat seeding. 

Table XLll.—Showing Crop Retiirm and Total Grazhif/ Provided iii Fallow-Wheat 
and Sorghum-Wheai notations, 190(5-1922. 




Fallow-Wheat Rotation. 


Sorghun-Wheat Rotation. 



Total 



Total 


Total 



Total 

Year. 

Produce 

Grain 

Grazing 

l^roduce 

Grain 

Grazing 


per Acre. 

per Acre. 

Sheep 

per Acre. 

per 

Acre. 

Sheep 


T. 

c. 

L. 

Bush. lbs. 

per Acre. 

T. 

c. 

r. 

Bush. lbs. 

per Acre. 

1916 . 

2 

0 

25 

19 

67 

1-25 

2 

3 

72 

24 

60 

1-82 

1917 . 

2 

0 

36 

19 

56 

•81 

1 

14 

1 

12 

41 

I'OO 

1918 . 

0 

10 

29 

17 

41 

•67 

0 

U 

96 

4 

13 

1‘34 

1919 . 

0 

16 

42 

10 

25 

•58 

0 

16 

6 

10 

24 

112 

1920 . 

1 

10 

98 

16 

6 

1-09 

1 

14 

4 

20 

44 

1-39 

1921 . 

1 

3 

66 

12 

23 

1*20 

1 

0 

39 

11 

0 

1-60 

1922 . 

1 

6 

93 

15 

6 

1*36 

1 

6 

80 

14 

60 

1-90 

Means for 17 seasons 

1 

11 

42 

17 

68 

•97 

1 

8 

16 

14 

57 

1-43 

Hay equivalent .... 

1 

18 

29 

- 

- 

— 

1 

14 

36 



— 


From those figures it appears that the iiitrofluetioii of sorghum as a tallow crop has 
been responsible for an increase in grazing value equivalent to approximately i sheep 
per acre over the whole area ar?<l also for a loss in the wheat crop returns of 
Sewts. lOSlbs. of hay, or Mbush. 11b. of grain. In order to appraise the net result more 
clearly, a statement of receipts and expenditure is set out in the next Table. The 
arbitrary cost figures previously referred to are embodied in this, and in addition 88. 
per acre is included to represent the cost of sorghum seed (Tibs.) and the manure 
sown with it (iewt. bonedust). It is assumed that the costs of preparing tlie land in 
Winter and early Sprmg for sorghum seeding and of the intercultivation of this crop 
hi Summer, are equivalent to those incurred in the breaking up and Summer working 
of the fallow. 


Table XLIII.— Comparing Grons and Net Returns from Wheat and Wheaten Bay 
Crops Grown under Fallow-Wheat and Rorghum-Wheat Jtotatuyns^ 1906-1922. 


Receipts — 

Crop . 

Grazing. 

Total receipts per acre for two years 
Expenditure — 

Rent at 10s. per acre per annum .. 

Cost of production ... 

Total expenditure per acre for two 
years... 

Balance of receipts over expenditure 
per acre for two years .. 

Balance of receipts over expenditure 
per acre per annum . 


Fallow-Wheat. Sorghum-Wheat. 


Hay. 


Grain. 

Hay 


Grain. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4 

16 

8 

4 

0 

10 

4 

6 

10 

3 

7 

3 

0 

12 

2 

0 

12 

2 

0 

17 

11 

0 

17 

11 

5 

7 

10 

4 

13 

0 

5 

2 

9 

4 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

18 

0 

2 

18 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

18 

0 

3 

18 

0 

1 

17 

10 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

9 

0 

7 

2 

0 

18 

11 

0 

11 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

3 

7 


Thus the practice of allowing a sorghum crop, instead of a bare fallow, to precede 
wheat, results in a relative lose of 6s. 6d. per acre per annum in the case of J»ay 
returns and Ts. lid. per acre per annum in net grain returns. It is to be expected 
that the loss in grain returns is proportionately greater than th»t in hay yields: 
another effect, no doubt, of the depletion of moisture reserves in the soil which might 
be expected to ha^e a more marked effect upon the ability of a crop to dll the grain 
tiiau upon straw jp*owth. 
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In the earlier reports on this test, a definite falling-off in the quality of wheat grown 
after sorghupm, as indicated by bushel weight, was recorded. At present, however, 
this effect is not indicated by the mean of the recorded figures; the average bushel 
weight of the wheat from the Sorghum-Wheat plots is identical with that of the wheat 
from the Fallow-Wheat plots, namely, 621b8. (vide Table XL.). 

In 1913 a subdivision of the Sorghum-Wheat plots was made in order to test, on half 
of each plot, the effect of dressing the land with 14 tons of farmyard manure before 
seeding each sorghum crop. The figures recorded in Tables XLII. and XLIIT., as 
representing returns in the Sorghum-Wheat rotation, were, therefore, obtained from plots 
of about 1 acre only for the period 1914-1922. These figures are shown again in the next 
Table, along with results recorded in the half-plots receiving the farmyard manure as 
well as the mineral manures used in the original rotation. 

Table XLIV. —Showing Comparative Results from Two Sorghum-Wheat Rotations^ in 
One of which Farmyard Manure at the Rate of 14 Tons per Acre was Applied 
to the Sorghumt 1914-1922. 


Sorghum-Wheat with Farmyard Sorghum-Wheat with Mineral Manures 

Manure. only. 

Total Total 

Year. Grain Total Grazing Grain Total Grazing 

per Produce per as Sheep per Produce per as Sheep 

Acre. Acre. per Acre. Acre. Acre. per Acre. 

B. L. T. c. L. B. L. T. C. L. 

1914 . 0 0 0 0 0 1*53 0 0 0 0 0 1 03 

1916 . 19 35 2 4 61 1*06 20 36 2 0 93 1*81 

1916 . 23 0 2 7 74 2*26 24 60 2 3 72 1*82 

1917 . 18 8 2 1 28 1*64 12 41 1 14 1 1*60 

1918 . 4 49 0 10 79 1*43 4 13 0 11 96 1*34 

1919 . 6 33 0 16 5 1*11 10 24 0 16 6 1*12 

•1920 . 18 6 1 11 1 1*77 20 44 1 14 4 1*39 

1921 . 12 39 1 4 53 1*99 11 0 1 0 39 1*60 

1922 . 16 32 1 13 95 2*48 14 60 1 6 80 1*90 

Means for 9 

seasons .. 13 16 1 7 80 1*70 14 22 1 6 31 1*50 

Hay equiva¬ 
lent . — 1 13 89 — — 1 10 92 — 


£ s. (f. £ 8. d. £ 8, d, £ 8, d, 8, d. £ 8, d. 

Values. 2 19 8 446 113 348 3 17 1 0 18 9 

The addition of fanuyaid manure, has thus had the effect of reducing the value of 
the M’heat yield (by 5s. jHjr acre), but has iiieicased the hay and grazing returns by 
amounts, expressed in money values, of Is. 5d. and 2s. 6d. respectively, making a total 
increase of 48, lid. per acre in favor of farmyard manure plots. The cost of 
application of this manure, however, as is usually the case, quite overshadows the vulue 
of any immediate returns which it might produce, and the net result in that the 
rotation in which mineral manures only are used shows an annual profit of 8s. lid. per 
acre for the whole area (taking the hay return figures), and that in which farmyard 
manure is used shows an annual loss of £l Is. 2d. per acre. The correspondmg iigates 
for grain returns are 28. 9d. per acre per annum profit and £1 13s. 7d. loss. 

(o) Fallow‘Wheat-Pasture ,—This rotation, which may be regarded as a standard 
one in South Australian farming practice, has been in force since 1905, but fencing 
was not completed until 1906, so that recorded grazing results for the first .season are 
not available. The series was closed, along with others, in 1922, and there are thus 
the results of 17 seasons^ work to be recorded. 

In the grazing’’ year in this rotation a light seeding of rape (41bs. per acre) was 
applied to each wheat stubble, following a shallow working, in order to ensure an 
abundance of succulent feed in the event of satisfactory Autumn rains occurring. The 
cost of this seeding is computed at 5s. per acre. A corresponding addition to the 
normal working expenses is made in the calculations below. Tho wheat received Icwt. 
superphos|>hate per acre, so that results are comparable with these of the Fallow-meat 
rotation already reeordiid. 

.'■■'O' '“■ 
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In the next Table arc shown the details of crop returns and total grazing provided 
by the whole area each year since 1915, together with mean results and values. 

Table XLV.— Showing Crop Ecinrns and Total Grazing Provided hy Land coming 
under Wheat Once in Three Yearn and Dressed Begularly with lewt. 
Superphosphate, 1906-1922. 









Total 



Total 

Grain 

Grazing 

Year. 

Produce per 

per 

as Sheep 



Acre. 

Acre. 

per Acre 







for 

a Year. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

B. 

L. 



1916 . 

. 2 

6 

102 

26 

56 


317 

1917 . 

. 2 

2 

10 

22 

32 


2'86 

1918 . 

. 0 

17 

90 

11 

12 


214 

1919 . 

. 0 

15 

0 

10 

44 


1-62 

1920 . 

. 1 

9 

52 

19 

3 


309 

1921 . 

. 1 

4 

31 

11 

49 


3*35 

1922 . 

. 1 

10 

56 

16 

59 


2-98 

Means for 17 seasons . 

. 1 

12 

44 

17 

47 


2-92 

Hay equivalent . 

. 1 

19 

52 

- 

_ 


_ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8, d. 

£ 

s. d. 

Values . 

4 

18 

8 

4 

0 0 

1 

16 5 


Deducting from the crop values the costs of working (£2 10s., plus 5s.), and adding 
the remainder to the grazing value, we get £4 Os. Id. and £3 Is. 5d. per acre as the 
total net returns for three years from hay and grain returns respectively. Three 
years' rent (30s.) is to be deducted from each of these totals, and the rcunainder 
divided by 3 gives the net return per acre per annum for the whole area ao\’ered by 
the rotation. This figure for hay returns is J6s. 8d. and for grain lOs. 6d. Comparing 
these wdth the corresTionding figures for the Fallow’-Whoat rotation (Table XTjIII., 
18s. lid. and lls. 6d. respectively), it is seen that there is a difference of 2 h. 3d. per 
acre per annum in the case of hay returns and Is. per acre per annum in that of grain 
yield. From the results of this test, then, it ajipcurs that the introduction of a year 
of pasture into the fallow-wheat rotation involves a small loss in net returns per acre. 
This loss is, how'over, in practice amply olTset by the advantages of diversification of 
farming which the extra pasture area allows and by the enrichment of the soil which 
naturally results from the depasturing of livest(»ck upon it. It is to be noted that, 
of the mean total grazing indicated by the figure 2.92 in the above Table^ 1.74, or 
approximately two-thirds of the total, is provided in the pasture year of the rotation. 

(d) Fallow-Wheat-Barley, —This tost represents an attempt to secure a greater 
direct monetary return from cropping than is to be expected from cither of the 
.ilcfji^tions already considered. The plots on which it was, carried out from 1911 to 
1922 are Nos. 38, 39, and 40. These are situated some 15 chains from the nearest 
of those dealt W'ith in the foregoing paragraphs of this section, viz., the Fallow-Wheat- 
Pasture group. They were not fenced and hence detailed grazing figures are not 
available; moreover, in this series both the wheat and the barley received 2cwt. super¬ 
phosphate per acre at each seeding, and the results are therefore not comparable with 
those of the Fallow-Wheat-Pasture series referred to above. There was, however, 
adjoining the latter series another which was treated similarly, except that the wheat 
received 2cwrt. superphosphate per acre at each seding. The results from this series 
have, therefore, been compiled as a basis of comparison for the Fallow-Wheat-Barley 
rotation. In order to arrive at an estimate of the grazing returns from this series the 
following figures have been taken: for the fallow grazing, the usual .25 sheep per acre; 
for the grazing on the wheat stubble, the same figure as is recorded in the control 
series, Fallow-Wheat-Pasture; for the grazing on the barley stubble, the same figure 
as for the wheat stubble (which is in all probability an under-estimate); and for the 
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SUBSIDIZED BULL SALE 


The Annual Sale of Purebred Bulls* eligible 
for Government Subsidy, is being arranged for 

Thursday Morning 

18 th September, 

on the 

Royal Show Grounds 

Wayville West. 

One-half of the purchase price, with a limit 
of £25 per bull, is paid by the Government. 

This enables high-class sires to be purchased 
at very low prices. 

AND REiMEBIBElR —The Subsidy is not a 
Loan —it is a Gift. 

For further particulars ask at— 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

VICTORIA SQUARE, 

OR THE AUCTIONEERS-^ 

COLES BROS., LTD., 

CURRIE STREET. 
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Autumn grazing prior to fallowing, again the same figure as in the other series. This 
amounts to a substitution of a stubble grazing in the one for the full year's pasture 
in the other series, and provides a grazing figure for the Fallow-Wheat-Barley rotation 
which is lower than that of the control. series, and although an estimate only, is pro¬ 
bably well on the safe side. 

A summary of the results from the two series of plots is set out in the next Table. 


Table XLVI.— Showing Comparative Crop and Gracing Betums from the Two JRotations 
Fallow Wheat-JPasi'urc and Fallow-Wheat-Barley^ 1911-1922. 




Fallow-Wheat-Pasture. 1 

1 


Fallow-Wheat-Barley. 



Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Total 1 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Total 

Year. 

Grain 

Total Produce 

Grazing 

Grain 

Total Produce 

Grain 

Grazing 


per Acre. 

per Acre. 

Sheep 

per Acre. 

per Acre. 

per 

Acre. 

Sheep 


Bush. lbs. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

per Acre. 

Hush. lbs. 

T. 

C. 

L* 

Bush. lbs. 

per Acre. 

1911. 

. 21 

47 

2 

1 

73 

2*83 

24 

12 

1 

10 

3 

43 

9 

2-41 

1912. 

. 22 

10 

1 

13 

5 

2-80 

22 

39 

1 

14 

90 

19 

14 

1*61 

1913. 

. 6 

29 

0 

11 

24 

114 i 

7 

12 

0 

11 

48 

9 

16 

0*66 

1914. 

. 11 

11 

0 

15 

110 

2-13 1 

8 

10 

0 

13 

46 

0 

46 

1-63 

1916. 

. 24 

65 

2 

5 

44 

8-61 1 

26 

20 

2 

5 

18 

88 

21 

6*68 

1916. 

. 26 

6 

2 

4 

4 

3-23 ! 

33 

39 

2 

16 

87 

16 

49 

203 

1917. 

. 20 

9 

2 

3 

68 

8-24 i 

27 

8 

2 

6 

60 

32 

87 

1-76 

1918. 

. 12 

17 

0 

18 

66 

2*14 I 

14 

46 

1 

3 

71 

7 

13 

1-82 

1919. 

9 

43 

0 

13 

65 

1*74 

13 

29 

0 

17 

18 

1 

20 

1-29 

1920 . 

. 19 

25 

1 

6 

101 

3-28 

15 

36 

1 

6 

72 

10 

6 

213 

1921. 

. 15 

3 

1 

8 

88 

3*82 

17 

24 

1 

12 

10 

12 

38 

2-66 

1922 . 

. 17 

34 

1 

10 

08 

3*38 

21 

11 

1 

13 

98 

26 

38 

1-99 

Means for 12 seasons 

. 17 

4 

1 

9 

49 

3-20 

19 

19 

1 

11 

70 

18 

46 

2*21 

Hay equivalent. 

- 

_ 

1 

15 

101 

_ 

- 


1 

18 

64 


— 

— 


£ 

«. d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

£ «. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ «. d. 

Talues. 

. 3 16 10 

4 

9 

9 

2 0 0 

4 

6 11 

4 

16 

6 

2 16 9 

1 7 8 


It w'ill be seen that the rotation including bnrlcy shows a loss in grazing value of 
approximately one sheep per acre for a year and this is offset by the whole value of 
the barley crop. The wheat returns in this rotation are better by 21bush. of glram, 
or almost 3cwt. of hay, per acre, but this cannot be claimed as a result of any beneficial 
•effect exerted by the barley. The difference is probably due to experimental error 
arising from the relatively wide separation of the groups of plots. In any case, how'- 
ever, the increase in net returns, which are shown below to be apparently due to the 
introduction of the barley into this three-course rotation, is far greater than could 
be accounted for by this extra yield of wheat. 

In arriving at the respective net results in these tests the same deductions as before 
liave been made for costs, viz., £2 10s. per acre for normal wheat production, 10s. per 
acre per annum for rent, 5s. per acre for rape seeding in the jiasture year, £1 158. per 
acre for the normal cost of barley growing. In addition,. 48. fid. per acre has been 
added to the cost of each seeding to represent the cost of extra superphosphate as 
•compared with the Icwt. provided for in normal costs. After making a calculation 
similar to that shown in Table XLIII., the following net returns are shown;—^For the 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture rotation 13s. 5d. and 9s. Id. per acre per annum when the wheat 
crop is disposed of as hay and grain respectively; and for the Fallow-Wheat-Barley 
rotation the corresponding figures are ISs, lid. and 15s. 9d. 

It would appear, then, that the introduction of barley has been responsible for a 
•substantial increase in net annual returns; an increase of about fis, per acre per annum. 

It is to be noted that the period covered by this test includes a bigger proportion of 
lean years than occurred in the periods of other rotational experiments already dealt 
with and moan crop returns are correspondingly lower. Nevertheless, the figures repre- 
•senting net annual returns per acre for the Fallow-Wheat-Barley rotation (ISs. lid. 
and 15s. 9d.) compare favorably with tlie corresponding figures for the Fallow-Wheat 
rotation (18s. lid. and 11s. fid.), and the association of barley with wheat in this way 
may be said to show better returns than either of the other systems of farming dealt 
•with so far, 

{To ho continued.) 
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“ No Fear of a Drought 

With a Mettere About.” 

Mettmre WlndmlUe are at prenent RaMng Water 
for Sheep and Cattle throughout the 
whole of Aumtrodla. 


* Awarded Cold Medal at 
the AlhAustralian £«- 
hibitton, J930, tor Work- 
manship of the Highest 
Merit conforming to 
World Standards.** 


PASTORALIgTSg ORAZIEBS. AHD 
FABMEB8» 

protect your stock against drought by equip¬ 
ping your Wdls, Bores, and Dams «nth a 
Metters Windmill. ^ The most rdiaUe, effici¬ 
ent,^ and easy>rumiing windmill obtainaUe. 
Designed specifically for your requirements. 

METTEBS “ MUOIL »»AHD “ SELPOn. ” 
WINDMILLS 

are equipped with a perfect autranatic spring¬ 
less oiling system and a most rdiaUe sprii^ 
governor that controls the wind whed in 
heavy wind storms. 

Wholly manufactured in South Australia. 

METTEBS 6B. ••MINOB’* WINDMILLS. 

Most efficient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

Mill, only S9/16/0; on 15ft. OX Tower, 
£16; on SOtt. OX Tower, £17. 

MEITEB’S FUEL STOVES AND 
WASHINO OOPPEBS. 

Use less fuel and r^in heat longer. 


Write for Descriptive Literature. 


METIERS LIMITED, 

98, 99, 100, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 
(Next H.V. McKay’s). 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF PHALARIS TUBEROSA 
(syn. BULBOSA) AND PHALARIS MINOR IN 
SEED SAMPLES AND IN THE FIELD. 


[By H. C. Tkumui.e, M. Sc., Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
University of Adelaide.] 


Importance of Phalaris Grasses to South Australia. 

Investigations at the Waite Institute have indicated that Ph<ilaris iuhvroaa (Toowoomba 
thxnary Grass) is a promising pasture grass for climatic conditions resembling those of 
Adelaide, and for the more favored areas of the State. It is distinguished from other 
species of Phalaris by its perennial nature, underground rootstock, bulbous bases to the 
mature tillers, and a long, tapering seed-head. A free-tillering, semi-subterranean habit 
enables it to withstand close grazing, and if stocked heavily the grass forms a c'os ? 
turf. 

For many years this species has been known as Pluilaris hiilbom L. Allan and Zotov, 
however, have recently presented evidence* to show that the correct name of the grass is 
Phalaris inherosa L., and that grasses in ditferent parts of the w’orld known respectively 
as P, nodosa, P, stn^oplera, and P. bulhom are actually P. tuberosa. Bews* in his 
“World’s Grasses^’ uses the name Phalaris tuherosa (syn. hnlhosa). The name 
P. oommutata has also been frctpicntly used in Australia, but quite erroneously, the.e 
being no grass of this name, it is evident, as Allan and Zotov say, that ov/Vd 
further confusion the names ‘ * commntalay “ “ bulbosa, “ “ stf^noptara, * * and nodosa * * 
should be dropped altogether, and, ])ending further investigation of the grouj), the name 
Phalaris tuberosa be used exclusively for the penmnial bulbous grass commonly known 
as Toowoomba Canary Grass. 

The particular reasons for the value of this grass over much of the winter rainfall 
zone of Australia are firstly its drought-resistance, and sec/Ondly its ability to produce 
feed rapidly wdth the first seasonal rains. The grass is normally dormant during 
summer, but produces feed after thunderstorms. The perennial root system* with long, 
fibrous rootlets is protected by a tough, woolly covering and has been traced thrt-ugh 
subsoil clay at the Waite Institute to a depth of 42in. 

Phalaris tuberosa has been grown in! South Australia since 1906, when Mr. A. Canning, 
of Murraytown, exhibited a sheaf of the grass at the Adelaide Royal Agricultural Show. 
Records arc available of its having since been grown successfully at Geranium, James¬ 
town, Georgetown^ Saddleworth, Kingseote, Port Elliot, Naraeoorte, Mount Remarkable, 
Willunga, Williamstown, Gumeracha, and Meadows on annual rainfalls varying from 
17in. to 36in. Except at Williamstown, however, where more than 100 acres have been 
established, the grass has been sown only on a small scale. Nevertheless, at most of the 
centres above mentioned, it is still to be found persisting, more than 20 years after the 
original sowings. 

Phalaris mmor is an annual with no underground rootstock nor bulbous bases to the 
tillers, but it resembles Phalaris tuherosa in leaf characters, and to a considerable degree 
in panicle and seed characters as well. Like Wiramera Rye Grass and the cereals, it 
produces little feed until some weeks after the seeds have germinated in autumn oi 
winter; in addition the mature plants will not respond to rain after the seed has ripened 


1. New Zealand Jaum, of A^ric., XL,, No. 4 (April, 1930), pp. 256-264. 
2 “The World’s Graeses.” J, W. Bews. 1929. 
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ill early sumiuor. Phalariit mmor is eomparablc in vigor under Adelaide coiiditioiig to 
Wimmera Eye Graes, but is a temporary clement only, and distinctly inferior as a 
pasture plant to the perennial Phalaris tuherosa. The annual species could, however, be 
used as an alternative to Wimmera Eye Grass in this State. 

The two other Phalaru grasses naturally occurring in South Australia, namely, Phalaris . 
aanariensis and Phalaris paradoxa, are found but rarely in pastures. Phalaris 
ranariensis was grown in earlier years as a grain crop for bird seed. 

PKESENCE of pHAT.ARIS MINOR SEEP IN PHALAKIK TUBEROSA SAMPLES. 

As early as 1909, Mr. G. T. Griggs, of Meadows,* reported that he had obtained 
success with Phalaris tuherosa by root planting, but that on purchasing seed had found 
that the resulting plants were all Phalaris itviiior. This haa also been the experience of 
others, and is probably one reason why the grass has not increased in popularity in 
South Australia. Allan and Zotov* note that Phalaris, minor has occasionally been grown 
as a cro]» and the seed sold under the misapprehension that it was Toowoomba Canary 
Grass, in both New Zealand and Australia, and quote Kennedy,® who, in 1917, stated:— 
‘•That much, if not all, of the seed of Phalaris now on the markets of New Zealand and 
Australia is hopelessly mixed seems to be eertain.’^ 

At the Waite Institute difficulty has been ex])erienced in obtaining pure Phalaris 
tuherosa seed for experimental purposes, and this, in addition to the unsatisfactory 
imtnro of The gemnal position, has led to a study of tlie “seed’’ and seedling (diaracters 
of the two s|«ecies, with a view to obtaining a ready and constant means of identification. 

During the last 15 months, 4.‘» samples of seed labelled as Phalaris hulhosa have bt'en 
from leading seedsmen in Australia and from private individuals interested in 
the grass. In addition, more than a hundred samples of Phalai-is tuherosa have been 
collected by the writer from plants growing naturally in different parts of the State. 
Of the 4.‘) samples first mentioned, 29 were found to be pure Phalaris tuherosa, 10 to be 
pure Phalaris minor, three to Vk* mixtures of the two spe-des, and om. a difi'ereiit specie.a. 
Of 20 samples obtained from seed mercdiants, only 12 were pure Phalaris tuherosa, four 
weie pure ]*halaris minor, three were mixtures of the two sj^ecies, and one was actually 
an unndated gra^s, Poa hulbosu, 

IlOTANK^Mi FkATUHES OF PHALAKIS TUBEKOSA AND PhALAEIS MjNOK ‘^8eEDS.^'* 

The botanical features of iVia/aris tuhtrosa and Phalaris minor have recently been 
described by Allan and Zotov*, who also give an account of the origin of Phalaris 
tuherosa in Australia' Wlu'reas the de8cri])tions given in the case of these species 
apply to samples typical of each species, an examination of the material collected by 
the Waite Institute has shown that there is a whole series of ‘^seed^' types ranging 
from typical Phalaris tuherosa down to typical Phalaris minor, with intermediate types 
occurring in both species. Although typical “ seeds of each grass differ fairly 
definitely in shape, color, pubescence, and nature of the glume appendages, the ‘‘seed^* 
characters of the two species, and of Phalaris tiihei’osa in particular, vary so greatly 
that in some cases it is impossible to identify the species with certainty from the ^*seed'' 
alone. 


3. S, Auh. Jonrn, of Ag-tic, (Sept., 1909). 

4. Loc. eit. 

5. Univ. Onlifornia Publns. in Ajtric. Science. Vol. 3, No. 1 (July, 1917), pp. 1-24. 

Loo eit. 

7. also A. J. Ewart, Jr. Vic. Dept, Aurr., Dec., 1908, p, 738; and J. M. Black. S.A 

Jr, Ajjrr.. Jan.. 1909, p. 648. 

characters described are, of course, those of the fertile xlumes, or husks, surrounding 

the actual srain. 
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The main “Beed" characters as described by Allan and ZotOT are listed below. The 
most constant and characteristic features as borne out by South Australian eoUeetions 
jtre presented in heavier type. 




Phalaris tuherosa. 

Phalaris minor. 

1 . 

Colob . 

Pale to dark-brown shining 

Dark brownish grey 

2. 

Vbhation. 

Finely striate with 6 distinct 

Indistinct 



nerves 


3. 

PUBSSOBNCE. 

Sparse or rather dense, es- 
specially in upper two- 

Dense save for distinct bald 



patch in lower third 



thirds 


4. 

Shape. 

Narrow, ovale, lanceolate, 

Broadly ovate, laneeolatf. 



gradually tapering to a 

abruptly natrowins to a 



point 

point 

5. 

Length. 

8.25 mm. 

2.75 mm. 

6 . 

Bbbaotr . 

1.25 mm. 

1.25 mm. 

7. 

Appendage to 1st Sterile 

Minute up to 0.75 mm. long 

Absent 


Floret 


8. Afpekdagb to 2kd Sterile 

Up to i-76 mm. long 

Up to 1 mm. long, rather 


Floret 

more hairy 


In addition, the "seeds" of Phalaris minor tend to 

be rather more compressed, 


giving them a slightly flatter appearance than those of the perennial species. 

Unreliabiuty or ‘‘Seed" Chabactbes. 

Oolor appears to be the least constant of the above characters so far as Australian 
samples are concerned, and is largely dependent on stage of maturity. It is alfl|o 
probably affected to some extent by the environmental conditions obtaining durinlf the 
ripening period. 

In most other characters, Phalaris minor ^‘seeds’' usually conform closely to the 
descriptions given above for this species, and may readily be identifled. The occurrence 
of some samples, however, with pale ^ * seeds, ^ ^ not highly pubescent, and tapering quite as 
gradually as some forms of Phalaris tuherosa, renders the identification of Phalaris 
minor not a positive one. Furthermore, Phalaris tuherosa is variable in most of the 
characters described. In some samples the veins are indistinct as in Phalaris minor; 
the shape, and degree of pubescence are particularly variable, whereas the appendage 
to the first sterile floret is soraetimes considerably reduced, and may be altogether absent, 
particularly in the case of '^seeds’’ from machiue'dressed samples. The result of the 
realisation that the ‘'seed'' types of each species definitely overlap is that one is 
reluctant to pronounce a verdict on a supposedly Phalaris tuherosa sample from the 
evidence of ‘^seed^^ characters alone. 

The absence of the appendage to the first sterile floret in certain seeds'^ from plants 
that otherwise conform to P. tuherosa corroborates the specimens sent to Professor 
Hackel, in 1908", and tends to contradict the theory put forward by Kennedy that 
these were composed of the vegetative portions of P. tuherosa and seeds'' of P. minor. 

Fig. 1 indicates the variability found in each species. The top row of seven * * seeds'' 
depicts seven distinct types of PhaUwis tuherosa taken from samples which produced 
perennial plants only, whereas the bottom row is composed of **seeds" from samples 
which produced <inly PhalaHs minor. In the case of each species the most typical 
specimens are to the left, and the least typical on the right. 


8. Allan and Zotov; loe, eU, 
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The detajle ae to the origin of the seeds in Fig. 1 are as follows:— 

Phataris iuherosa (top row). Nos. 1, 4, and 7 from PhalaHs tuberoaa plants 
growing at the Waite Institute. Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6 ffom eommereial samples 
which produced Phalaris tuberosa plants only. 

PhalarU minor (bottom row). Nos. 1, 4, and 7 from Phalaria minor plants growing 
at the Waite Institute. Nos. 2, 3, .'5, and 6 from commercial samples sold 
as Phalaria hulboaoj but producing Phalaria minor plants. 



Fig. 1.—** Seeds ” of PhaiarU Tuberoaa (top)' and Phalaria minor (bottom). 

CUARACTERS OT GERMINATING SEEPS. 

The unreliability of *^seed'' characters being thus apparent^ germinating seeds and 
young seedlings were studied, with the result that a simple and readily determinable 
difference was found in the germinating roots of the two species. 

In the case of Phalaria minor the tip of the radicle or young root is colored a bright 
pink (Fig. 2), whereas in Phalaria tuberosa it is colorless or slightly yellowish. By 
placing the seeds on moist filter paper at 20® CX the character may be obtained within 
four days. Of 45 samples of pure Phalaria tuberoaa tested in this way, no pink tips 
have been found. This applies also to P. arundinacea, P. oanarivnaiSf P. angusta, P.’ 
brachystachySf P. caroliniana, P. ooeruleacena, P. lemmonii, and to P. atenophylla, which, 
although perennial and said to be superior in N.S.W. to P. tuberosa*, has seeds resembling 
P. minor in shape. Of 10 Phalaria minor samples tested, all seeds showed the pink- 
tipped character. One commercial sample which produced pure stands of Phalaria 
minor in the field, showed some white-tipped radicles among a majority of pink tips, ai^d 
for a time caused doubt to be thrown on the constancy of the difference. The resulting 
seedlings have since been shown, however, to be of two kinds, typical respectively of 
the two species, and it has been assumed that in the heavy rate of seeding adopted, 
the perennial plants were eliminated as a result of competition from the more rapidly 
growing annual, which ultimately obtained complete possession of the plot. This 
sample is being further investigated. 

Pink radicle tips have been found in European, American, and New Zealand samples, 
as well as those of Australian origin. On the basis of data so far available it would 
seem that some indication of the presence oir absence of Phalaria minor may be obtained 
from the appearance of the seeds as described by Allan and Zotov, and emph^ised in 
this paper. The occurrence of pink-tipped radicles in the germinating seeds of the 
sample appears, however, to be a more reliable guide, particularly in border line eases, 
and samples in which pink-tipped radicles occur in quantity on germination should 


9. Attstrolosian, March 1st, 1930, p. 89 
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certainly not be sown where a Phalaris tnherosa sward is desired. The pink-^p 
character also enables the percentage of viable seeds of each species in a sample to be 
determined with accaracy. The coloration in the case of Phalaris minor appears to 
persist, and has been noted on the roots of plants several months after germination. 



Vig. 2.—tominatiitg Seeds of Phalaris minor. 

Seedling, Vegetative, and Mature Plant Characters. 

The seedlings of the two species show little difference. Phalaris minor tends to be 
rather more vigorous in growth from seed and more papery in texture. The germina¬ 
tion of both species is active. The leaves of Phalaris tuherosa tend to become slightly 
stiffer and more fibrous than those of the annual species. Microscopic sections of 
young leaves indicate that there is little difference in vascular structure. Phalaris 
tuherosa tends to produce fibre at rather an earlier stage and to produce epidermal hair 
cells in more abundance, but the differences are not sufficiently great to be made use of. 
As active tillering commences, differences becoin:* pronounced, and it is possible to 
identify the species with certainty. The tillers of Phalaris tuherosa arise from below 
the soil surface, growing at a low angle for some distance through the soil before 
becoming visible. On emergence the tillers assume a stiff apjK^aranee, and the crown 
of the plant is seen to be subterranean. On the other hand, the tillers of Phalaris mimor 
arise from above soil level and assume a more succulent, drooping appearance. The 
young tiHers of either species, on being cut near the base, exude sap of a reddish color, 
and this is a positive test for those species of the genus found growing in South 
Australia. lijjf 

Phalaris minor is considerably earlier than the perennial species, the dates of 
flowering and maturity at Adelaide in 1929 being as follows:— 

Flowering. Maturity. 

Phalaris minor . October 4 November 6 

Phalaris tuherosa . November 8 December 18 
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The panicle of Phalarus minor is cylindrical in shape and about four times as louj 
as it is broad. The panicle of Phalaria tuherosa is typically tapering and about si 
to eight times as long as it is broad. The shape and length of the panicle varie 
considerably in Phalaria tuherosa, however, specimens having been found, with panicle 



Fig. 8.—SsfdUngf of Phalaris tuberosa (left) and Phalafis minor (right). 


similar to those of a typical Phalaris minor head. A character of the mature seed 
head which has so far proved reliable is the nature of the wing to the outer sterile 
glunms, as described by Allan and Zotov**; abruptly pointed in Phalaris tuherosa, and 
incurving sharply pointed, in PhoXaris mimor, 

lO! Loe, eit. , 
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Present Restrictions to the Use Phalaris Tuberosa in South Australia. 

The unreliability of commercial samples of Phalaris tuherosa has been a serious draw¬ 
back in the past, and it is hoped that the data here presented will be of value in 
overcoming this difficulty. It is encouraging to Icarh that seeds merchants are anxious 
to eliminate Phalaris minor from their samples. 

The present high price of the seed, which is approximately 68. per lb., considerably 
restricts the use of the grass by farmers, and is probably governed by the demand and 
by the low yields of seed normally obtained per acre. 

Selection is being employed at the Waite Institute as a means of isolating productive 
and persistent strains of superior seed-yielding ability. The preliminary work so far 
accomplished indicates considerable variability within the species and ample scope for 
improvement by this means. 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


ACKEAGE OF CROPS, SEASON 1930-31. 

The Government Statist reports having completed an estimate of the probable acreage, 
either sown or intended to be sown with cereals, for the season 1930-31. This estimate 
is based on returns received some time ago from farmers in each agricultural hundred 
of the 8tate. It should be understood that the estimate represents the areas farmers 
anticipated sowing. The serious lack of early seasonal rains would have prevented 
many farmers actually sowing to the extent anticipated, and in some districts resowing 
will be necessary. It is thought, however, that the bountiful general rains of early 
July may now so expedite sowing that the estimate based on early reports may prove 
to be reasonably accurate. ^ 

Following the usual practice, further reports will be obtained after all sowing is com¬ 
pleted, when the whole of the figures will be reviewed for a more confident estimate to 
be issued in September. 

Estimated Wheat Acreage. 


Division. 

Actual, 

1930. 

Estimated, 

1930-31. 

Increase. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Central. 

639,010 

691,000 

51,990 

Lower North. 

894,623 

918,000 

23,377 

Upper North. 

281,523 

326,000 

44,477 

South-Eastern . 

50,356 

68,000 

17,644 

Western. 

1,088,053 

1,273,000 

184,947 

Murray Mallee . 

1,033,746 

1,168,000 

134,255 

Total State . 

3,987,310 

4,444,000 

456,690 


Jiarleg. —Actual, 1929-30, 320,123 acres; estimated, 1930-31, 280,000 acres. 

Oats. —^Actual, 1929-30, 520,428 acres; estimated, 1930-31, 512,000 acres. 

Expansion of Last Five Seasons .—^The total area sown for all purposes with wheat, 
barley, and oats has increased from 3,410,213 acres in 1925-26 to 4,827,861 acres for 
1929-30 —n four years’ increase of 1,417,648 acres, with a further increase of 408,000 
acres if the estimated intended sowing of 5,236,000 acres for 1930-31 is realised. 

Prospects .—^Notwithstanding the serious shortage of rain to the end of June, statistics 
indicate that, with the bountiful genera} rains of this month, followed up by good 
spring rains to November, the State may yet reap a reasonable harvest. 

Fwe Year*s Clearing of Kew Xawd.—‘iDuring the last five years 886,381 acres have 
been cleared in the Western Division, 225,782 during 1929-30, and 725,301 acres in tjie 
Hnrmy Mallee Division, ,138,233 acres dturlng 1929-30. The total for the whole State is 
1>72P,258, and^92,168 aieres for year 
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LACK OF ARSENIC TO BLAME! 

ON THE QUESTION OF IN EFn C IEN T SHEEP DIPS— 

Hioy oa the market contain a low percentage ot arsenic, yet 
they are called ARSENICAL DIPS, but are inefficient. 

YOUNG’S SHEEP DIP 

(POWDER) 

complies with the reanirements of the Stodr and Brands Depart* 
ment lor Soutti Australia, and contains considerably mme than the 
percentage of Arsenic stipulated under the Act, and will EHIj 
TICK and LICE, and resisi the Blowfly attach. 

Tnr ako YOUNG’S BRACKISH WATER SHEEP 
DIP. Mixes readily with Fresh or Brackish Water. 

FBOM ALL STORES. PARTICULARS FROM— 

Colton, Palmer & Preston, Ltd. 

Sole Agents. CVRRIE ST., ADELAIDE. 


Goldsbrough, Mort, & Company Ltd. 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL ani PRODUOB BROKBR8, SHIPPING AQEIIT8, GENERAL QlPOBTBRS 
anS EXPORTERS, LAND, LOAN, and FINANCIAL AGENTS. 

Gancnd Agants in AutraUa for WESTERN ASSDRANCB COMPANT. 

fw Mf talotauillw rtftrltet fit, ttort, or Btid Slook, oommoaloit# irltb ov Stock DcpiitMCffit 

lor otofft ittoatioA. 

DkMkding AgmU In S.i4. fn — ~ 

••EDWARDS*** SHEEP DIPPING POWDER. 
•*TQHE:*S** RABBIT TRAPS. *<NATIONAL** ni e s i W M T (io bagi) 
“BIISSBLL*S** PIPING. ••OQHBT** WOIDHILLS. 

"EIHG-LOO** SliEBL DROPPERS. 

M Pm tad Swgan Reonuraneiie. Feiciiig Win* wd Stnduds, CmimwAi. Soper. 
Twnw, Oik, ‘die. **Tttloo” Sheep BnncBna OU. 

«<XAN UNE AND BCOITOB SHIRE LDiE STBAHERS.** 

•ak4caBli tor OBIBIIT UNE 8TBAMEBS, and 

AU8THAUAN AERUL 8EHTI0BB UMFtm. 

Htfi OfflM w saniil AaftraBa: IS, KINO WILLIAM STBEET, ADELAIDE 
HEAD OtTIOE : MBLBODSNIL 
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BOOBOROWIE EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST 
REPORT, 1929-1930. 


[By B. a Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and E. A. Bristow, Manager.] 


The Booborowio Farm is situated about 120 miles north of Adelaide, and 12 miles 
west of Hallett, The total area is 1,484 acres, of which 1,186 acres surrounds the old 
North BooboTowie Station homestead, and the remainder, 298 acres, is situated some two 
miles distant in an easterly direction. The country may Iw divided into three classes, 
namely, that suitable for lucenie growing, without irrigation; that suited for cereals; 
and that which is not arable but provides really good natural pa-stnre. This report deals 
with the results from the cereal crops in 1929*1980. 

The Season. 

Season 1929 must go down in our records as one of the most unfavorable experienced 
at Booborowie. The opening rains were light and distributed over a number of falls, 
with the result that the seed was sown in comparatively dry soil. However, a good 
germination resulted, and notwithstanding a winter rainfall below the average, crops 
made good headway until the end of Scx>tember. From October 8th to November 17th 
only a few points were recorded, and crops were forced to maturity under most adverse 
conditions. Not only were the yields disappointing, but the quality of the grain also 
suffered. 

In the following table the rainfall, month by month, comparatively with that ^^>r 
previous years and the average since 1900 is shown. 

Monihly Bainfall at Boohorowie^ 1900-29. 


Month. 

1926. 

In. 

1926. 

In. 

1927. 

In. 

1928. 

In. 

1929. 

In. 

Means. 

1900-29. 

In. 

January ... 

0-72 

0-00 

0-27 

M6 

0-33 

0-66 

February .. 

2*60 

0-41 

0-60 

1-96 

0-32 

0-71 

March. 

000 

0*68 

0-74 

0-91 

013 

0-71 

April. 

0-76 

0-74 

0-21 

0-81 

0-09 

0-91 

May. 

206 

4-07 

1*26 

1-88 

1-30 

1-89 

June . 

104 

1-31 

1-16 

3-69 

1-79 

2-46 

July. 

2-67 

1-27 

3-39 

2-00 

1-28 

2-10 

August .... 

0*88 

3-27 

2-16 

0-68 

1-30 

2-12 

September . 

3-24 

2-56 

1-37 

2-28 

2-65 

2-26 

October .... 

1*18 

2-66 

0*12 

1-62 

0-61 

1-68 

November . 

1-31 

0-24 

0.71 

0-00 

0-79 

1-01 

December .. 

000 

0-00 

1*30 

0-13 

3-06 

1-09 

Totals.. 

16-36 

17-79 

13*17 

16-91 

13-44 

17-48 


The total for the year is 13.44 inches, or 4.04 inches below the mean of 17.48 inches 
obtained for the period 1900*29. 

September and December were the only months in which the fall exceeded the average, 
but that registered in the latter month was of no value to cereal crops. October and 
November were the critical mouths, the falls totalling 51 and 79 points respectively, 
whilst temperatures were high. 
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Distribution of Useful Eainfall^ 19004929. 


Means, * 


Seeding Rains 

(April- 

1626. 

In. 

1926. 

In. 

-1927. 

In. 

1928. 

Ins. 

1929. 

In. 

1900-29. 

In. 

M*y). 

Winter Rains 

(June 

2*82 

5-41 

1*47 

2-69 

1-39 

2-80 

July). 

Spring Rains 

(Aug.- 

3-61 

2*58 

4-54 

5-69 

3-07 

4-56 

Oct.) . 

Early Summer 
(Nov.). 

Rains 

6*30 

8'47 

3-64 

4-48 

4-36 

6-05 


1*31 

0-24 

0-71 

0-00 

0-79 

1-01 

Totals 


1304 

16-70 

10-36 

12-76 

9-61 

14-42 


From the above table it will be noted that the Useful Rainfall^* amounted to 9.61 
inches. On only one other occasion have crops had to develop under such low rainfall^ 
namely, in 1914, when the total Useful^^ was 7.79 inches. 

Not only was the rainfall scanty, but during July and August frosts were frequent 
and severe, all tending to retard plant growth. 


Hay Crops. 

In all, 103 acres of cereal r^rops were cut for hay. This area was divided between 
nine fields, and made up of headlands and divisions cut between varieties. 

The highest rctum was secured from Field No. 5, 1 ton 70 ^^*?. 671b6., and the gencrel 
average amounted to 1 ton Icwt. 171bs. 

The mean hay yield for the farm is 1 ton 19c\vts. SSlbs. per acre. 

Table Showing Day RetnmSt Booborowie^ 19154929. 

Total Useful 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

T. O. L. 

Acre 

T. 

Yield. 

C. L. 

1915 . 

17-14 

16-95 

62-27 

144 

16 

0 

2 

16 

43 

1916 . 

. 22-41 

20-28 

37-93 

109 

14 

0 

2 

17 

94 

1917 . 

. 26-70 

21-02 

58-43 

198 

19 

0 

3 

8 

11 

1918 . 

13-87 

11-98 

61-41 

107 

0 

0 

2 

1 

70 

1919 . 

18-39 

13-77 

76-76 

117 

0 

0 

1 

10 

100 

1920 . 

. 22-22 

19-67 

75-64 

225 

0 

0 

2 

10 

65 

1921 . 

20-50 

16-46 

47-41 

98 

0 

0 

2 

1 

38 

1922 . 

. 20-32 

16-61 

88-38 

168 

0 

0 

1 

18 

2 

1923 . 

21-17 

18-23 

76-07 

215 

0 

0 

2 

16 

74 

1924 . 

. 24-58 

19-37 

76-79 

170 

0 

0 

2 

4 

31 

1925 . 

. 16-36 

13-04 

60-50 

87 

4 

58 

1 

8 

76 

1926 . 

. 17-79 

16-70 

91-00 

151 

10 

70 

1 

13 

34 

1927 . 

. 13-17 

10-36 

109-00 

117 

5 

60 

1 

1 

58 

1928 . 

. 16-91 

12-76 

60-62 

82 

19 

109 

1 

7 

48 

1929 . 

. 13*44 

9-61 

103-06 

109 

0 

0 

1 

1 

17 

Means ... 

. 19-00 

15*58 

1.064-16 

2,101 

8 

63 

1 

19 

55 


Oat Crops. 

The oaten crops were sown on stubble land in the Rotation Plots. The season proved 
altogether unfavorable to oats, consequently crops developed poorly, and ultimately an 
average of 9bush. Idlbs. of grain was harvested. As a rule very good oat crops are 
secured in this district, and the farm average for the period 19154929 is 26bttB}L 5|lbi« 
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Oat Beturns, Booborowic, 1915‘1929. 




Total 

Useful 




Acre 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1916. 

. 17*14 

16-96 

76*47 

2,410 

20 

31 

38 

1916. 

. 22*41 

20*28 

4*23 

138 

33 

32 

33 

1917. 

. 26*70 

21*02 

4-68 

231 

25 

49 

20 

1918. 

. 13*87 

11*98 

31*93 

863 

27 

27 

2 

1919. 

. 18*39 

13*77 

22-40 

451 

18 

20 

6 

1920 . 

. 22*22 

19*67 

19*24 

843 

20 

43 

34 

1921 . 

. 20*50 

15*46 

18*72 

446 

19 

23 

32 

1922 . 

. 20*32 

16*61 

22*89 

579 

6 

25 

12 

1923 . 

. 21*17 

18*23 

24*30 

655 

4 

26 

38 

1924 . 

. 24*68 

19*37 

34*03 

931 

19 

27 

15 

1926 . 

. 16*36 

13*04 

31*50 

774 

11 

24 

58 

1926 . 

. 17*79 

16*70 

43*34 

669 

24 

15 

18 

1927 . 

. 13*17 

10*36 

3*17 

52 

28 

16 

25 

1928 . 

. 16-91 

12*76 

3*17 

113 

13 

35 

30 

1929 . 

. 13*44 

9*61 

3*17 

29 

33 

9 

16 

Means ,, 

. 19*00 

16*68 

342*24 

9,188 

20 

26 

34 



Barley Crops. 





Very poor growth charac^terised 

the barley crops, 

and from an 

area 

of 2.89 acres a 

return of Sbush. SSlbs. 

per acre was obtained. This 

is the lowest yield recorded in our 

averages, and is almost 21bush. below the mean return for the farm, 

nnmely, 25bu8h. 4?lb8. 


Barley Beiurns, Boohorowie, 

1915-1929. 




Total 

Useful 




Acre 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1916. 

17*14 

16*96 

3*09 

108 

26 

36 

6 

1916. 

22*41 

20*28 

36*93 

1,119 

46 

31 

8 

1917. 

26*70 

21*02 

23*66 

914 

26 

38 

33 

1918. 

13*87 

11*98 

29*11 

1,046 

23 

35 

46 

1919. 

18*39 

13-77 

32*58 

601 

1 

16 

19 

1920 . 

22*22 

19-67 

36*39 

1,087 

38 

30 

37 

1921 . 

20*60 

15*46 

62*52 

1,454 

5 

27 

34 

1922 . 

20*32 

15*61 

38*53 

1,014 

35 

26 

17 

1923 . 

21*17 

18*23 

35*00 

611 

27 

17 

24 

1924 . 

24*68 

19*37 

26*16 

664 

47 

22 

23 

1926 . 

16*36 

13*04 

41*18 

897 

0 

21 

27 

1926 . 

17*79 

16*70 

33*13 

732 

9 

22 

6 

1927 . 

13*17 

10-36 

3*00 

41 

38 

13 

46 

1928 . 

16*91 

12*76 

2*89 

83 

46 

29 

2 

1929 . 

13*44 

9*61 

2*89 

10 

28 

3 

33 

Means .., 

. 19*00 

15*58 

394*06 

10,187 

35 

25 

43 



WHEAT Crops. 





The wheat crops were seeded from the middle of 

May to the middle 

of June at the 

rate of TSlbs. of seed and ISOlbs. 45 grade superphosphate per aere. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the seeding period 

was unusually dry, 

a very satisfac- 

to^^ germination resulted. However, dry, hot, early summer weather settled aU prospect 

of: heavy yields, and not only were the returns low, 

but the quality of the grain was 








\ 
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A summary of the harvest is as follows;— 


Summary of Wheat Harvest. 


Field. 

Variety. 

Area. 

Total Yield 

Acre Yield 



Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

No. 11 . 

Ford. 

4-83 

80 

38 

16 

42 

No. 12. 

Bena. 

608 

113 

17 

22 

18 

No. 13. 

Sultan .,. 

316 

58 

46 

18 

39 


Dan .. 

9*49 

163 

10 

17 

12 



12*64 

221 

5 

17 

33 

No. 26. 

Caliph. 

8*72 

133 

19 

16 

17 


Calibre. 

.... 11*46 

173 

28 

15 

8 


Major. 

.... 11.86 

169 

9 

13 

26 


Late Gluyas . 

6*50 

69 

29 

12 

38 



37*64 

535 

25 

14 

0 

No. 27 . 

Nabawa . 

. ... 16*73 

282 

51 

16 

54 

Experimental .. 

It 

Variety Tests . 

.... 36*76 

614 

26 

17 

19 

Federation (Rotational) .... 

.... 23*31 

497 

2 

21 

19 


Federation (Manurial). 

.... 34 00 

562 

39 

16 

15 



93 07 

1,664 

6 

17 

53 


Means. 

.... 169-89 

2,898 

12 

17 

4 


The area harvested amounted to 169.89 acres, from which 2,898bu8h. 121bs. of grain 
were secured, or an average of ITbush. 41bs. per acre. 

The best return was from Field No. 12. In this field only one variety was left 
for grain, the remainder being cut for hay. Bena was the variety, and gave 22bush. 
181bs. per acre. Considering tlio nature of the season this must be regarded as very 
satisfactory. Other good yields were Federation, 21bu8h. 191b8., from the Rotation 
Plots; Sultan, ISbush. 391bs.; and Dan, ITbush. 121bs., from Field No. 13. 


Wheat Betums, Boohorowie, 1912-1929. 



Total 

Useful 


Total 

Acre 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Yield. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bosh. 

lbs. 

1012 .. 

16*60 

13-20 

180-00 

4,646 

20 

25 

48 

1913 . 

16*07 

10*86 

388*76 

6,611 

63 

17 

0 

1914 . 

9-76 

7*79 

339-78 

990 

68 

2 

66 

1916 . 

17*14 

16*96 

284-28 

7,766 

2 

27 

19 

1916 . 

22-41 

20*28 

210-67 

7,768 

40 

36 

24 

1917 . 

26*78 

21*02 

103-22 

4,984 

30 

32 

32 

1918 . 

13*87 

11*98 

173-81 

4,631 

32 

26 

39 

1919 . 

18*39 

13*77 

113*84 

3,041 

16 

26 

43 

1920 . 

22*22 

19*67 

91*61 

2,937 

17 

32 

6 

1921 . 

20*60 

16*46 

103*10 

2,112 

32 

20 

29 

1922 . 

20*32 

16*61 

66*86 

1,840 

13 

27 

32 

1923 . 

21*17 

18*23 

107*70 

3,392 

37 

31 

30 

1924 . 

24*68 

19*37 

167*26 

4,667 

66 

29 

37 

1926 . 

16*36 

13*04 

206*77 

4,300 

36 

20 

64 

1926 . 

17*79 

16*70 

160*63 

3,013 

36 

20 

0 

1927 . 

13*17 

10*36 

142*71 

2,433 

12 

17 

3 

. ;... 

16^91 

12*76 

216*92 

3,993 

21 

18 

26 

ll«9 . . .. 

13*44 

9*61 

169*89 

2,898 

12 

17 

4 

. 

18*39 

16*09 

3,261*66 

72,018 

41 

22 

6 


The return for this yeai^,. 17bush. ilbs., is practically Sbush. below the average, but 
a% examination nf the rainfall ^ures MU explain the cause of .Uie low yield. The 
best average at ISKooborowie is d5bu8h. 241bs., obtained in 1927, and the. poorest, 2bush. 
JUntMki teenrs^ in 1914, whilst the mean return for wheat is 22bush. 51be. per acre. 
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Whkat Varieties. 

Each year a number of wheat varieties arc submitted to test under identical con¬ 
ditions of soil and tillage in order that the yields secured may be compared one with 
the other. 

This season the experiment was conducted in Fields 4, 5, 6, the plots each being at 
least two acres, and not more than live acres in area. All varieties were harvested after 
the rain which fell late in December. 

The yields secured together with the mean figures for the 1924-29 period are submitted 
in the following table:— 





TV h rat 

Varieties, 

Boohorowic, 

1924-29. 


















Mean 

Variety. 

1024. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1924-29. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Merredin. 

. 33 

26 

27 

17 

26 

6 

19 

21 

17 

50 

17 

39 

24 

17 

Federation... 

30 

3S 

22 

15 

23 

16 

19 

48 

24 

58 

23 

1 

23 

69 

Dan . 

36 

62 

25 

61 

21 

2 

16 

22 

23 

13 

18 

26 

23 

28 

Nabawa ..... 

37 

60 

20 

31 

17 

17 

26 

18 

19 

26 

11 

32 

21 

69 

CaUph . 

33 

50 

17 

15 

27 

33 

6 

28 

29 

23 

14 

10 

21 

27 

Carrabin. 

3.5 

51 

18 

22 

9 

61 

24 

40 

19 

59 

16 

43 

20 

64 

Major ... 

27 

37 

16 

18 

- 

- 

17 

23 

28 

26 

22 

7 

- 

- 

Bena. 


— 


- 

— 

- 

20 

60 

15 

17 

21 

33 

- 

- 

Glede. 


— 


> 

19 

49 

10 

11 

16 

5 

20 

21 

- 

- 

Turvey . 


— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

7 

20 

16 

- 

- 

Calibre . 


— 

- 

- 

23 

53 

- 

- 

16 

11 

19 

33 

- 

- 

Sultan. 


— 

33 

3 

28 

20 

19 

0 

14 

27 

15 

11 

* 

- 

Late Gluyas .. 



18 

32 

20 

5 

18 

12 

16 

2 

13 

47 



Preference ... 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

13 

11 

- 

>> 

Defiance. 



-- 

- 

— 

- 



- 

- 

11 

26 

- 

- 

Ford . 

- 


30 

7 

19 

16 

15 

25 

12 

30 

11 

4 

- 

- 


Federation heads the yields for this season, with a return of 23bu8h. lib. per acre. 
Next follows Major, 22bush. 71bs., and Bena in third position with 21bu8h. 331b8. 
Other varieties which exceed the 20bu8h. mark are Olede and Turvey with 20buBh. 
211bs. and 20bush. Idlbs., respectively. These latter wheats are not as well known as 
those previously mentioned. Glede was bred at Eoseworthy Agricultural College by 
crossing Gluyas with Federation, and therefore claims the same parents as Merredin. 
Turvey was a selection from Marshall’s No. 3 made by Mr, Turvey, of Rochester, 
Victoria, and at one time was known by the name of Stump. The low yields from 
Nabawa, Ford, and Caliph were due to lodging, whilst Defiance shattered badly before 
harvesting. The average for the six-year period shows Merredin as the best yielder 
at Booboro^vie. This variety has a mean yield of 24bush. 171bs. per acre. 

Federation follows closely with 23bush. 591b8., whilst Dan has the very creditable 
average of 23bush. 281bs. 

Experimental Plots. 

Permanent experiments have been conducted at Booborowie since 1916. 

A full report of the Tillage and Manurial trials was published last year. This 
season we have no additional yields to record from these experiments, as owing to 
a reduction in the amoimt of money available for labor we were not able to afford 
the additional expense involved in reaping each plot separately, and in consequence 
the whole series were harvested in one block. However, the Rotational Experiments 
have received the usual attention, and the results secured oyer the 1917-29 period may 
now be reported upon. 
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The 


(C) Botational Experiments. 

(Continued from Page 030.) 

eysteme of cropping included in these trials are as follows:— 


Single Crop 
Two Course 

u 

Three Course 

tc 


(« 


it 


Four Course 

ii 

(4 

Five Course 


Permanent Crazing 

Bare fallow—Wheat 

Summer Crop— Wheat 

Bare fallow—Wheat (No Manure) Pasture 

Bare fallow—Wheat (^cwt. 30% Super.) Pasture 

Bare fallow—Wheat (Icwt. 36% Super.) Pasture 

Bare fallow—^Wheat (2cwt8. 36% Super.) Pasture 

Bare fallow—Wheat (3cwts. 36% Super.) Pasture 

Bare fallow—Wheat, Barlej^ 

Bare fallow—Wheat, Oats 

Bare fallow—Wheat, Pease 

Bare fallow—Wheat, Bapo 

Bare fallow—Wheat, Barley, Pasture 

Bare fallow—Wheat, Oats, Pasture 

Bare fallow—Wheat, Rye Grass, Rye Grass 

Bare fallow^—^Wheat, Lucerne, Lucerne, Lucerne 


Monetary Values. 


Any eoinpnriso'i of rotation ex]u'rinieiits involves reducing the yields sedired to a cash 
basis and deducting the expenses incurred. It is therefore necessary to arrive at a 
value for each crop, and also the cost of production. The Turrettield figures have 
been largely availed of, and the following are adopted in this report:— 


m 


Wheat ... 

Barley. 

Oats . 

Sheep grazing . 

Cost of growing— 

Wheat on fallow. 

Wheat on Sorghum vStubblo 

Barley ..... 

Oats . 

Pease. 

Rape. 

Sorghum ... 

Rye Grass . 

Lucerne . 

Rent . 

Superphosphate 36%. 


48. fid. per bushel 
3s. Od. per bushel 
2a, fid. per bushel 

1 Is. 7d. per head per annum (including rent) 

£ s, d, 

3 12 11 FiXclusive of rent and manure 

2 15 I Exclusive of rent and manure 

1 10 5 Exclusive of rent and manure 

2 3 3 Exclusive of rent and manure 

2 8 2 Exclusive of rent, manure, and harvesting 
1 18 0 Exclusive of rent and manure 

3 0 0 Exclusive of rent 

0 5 0 Exclusive of rent 

0 16 6 Exclusive of rent 
0 12 6 per acre 

0 5 0 per cwt. 


The values allotted call for some explanation^ — 

The value of 11s. 7d. for sheep grazing is the net revenue per head without any deduc¬ 
tion being made for rent. This figure was obtained by deducting from the gross revenue 
for sheep at Turretfield, the cost of tending the flock, handfeeding, watering, marketing, 
incidentals, and inventory differences. The balance was divided by the average number 
of sheep carried, including, lambs, hoggets, ewes, etc., and resulted in the amount 
adopted. No figures are available regarding the cost of growing wheat after a 
summer crop, and those relating to sowing after pease have been utilised. The cost 
of sowing rape has been considered equal to tliat of pease, except for the difference 
in. the value of the seed. 

The Bye Grass and Lucerne are each sown on the land prepared for the wheat crop, 
apd the only charge made against these pastures is the cost of the seed plus Is. 6d* per 
acre f^r broadcasting. 

The summer crop receives a dressing of 10 tons of Farmyard Manure per acre, 
and an estimated cost of £3 per acre is probably on the conservative side. 

Water is not laid oh to each plot, and therefore it is diflBicult to graze -he stubbles 
individually. Occasionally stubble grazing has been possible, and ouy **ecords show 
a carrying capacity of approximately sheep per acre per annum. / a flat rate of 
15 b, per acre has been adopted as . the value of stubble grazing. 
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Single Crop. 

In 1919 it was decided to set aside one plot for a permanent grazing test. This 
is natural pasture, and careful record has been kept regarding the stock it has carried. 

A top-dressing of Icwt. 36 per cent, superphosphate was applied for the first time in 
1924, and a similar quantity applied in each succeeding season. The results secured 
are shown below:— 

Grazing returns from hind not cropped, but left out as natural pasture:— 

Sheep Per Acre. 


1919 . 2.24 

1920 . 3.76 

1921 . 4.64 

1922 . 2.14 

1923 . 2.95 

1924 . 2.01 

1925 . 1.66 

1926 . 1.64 

1927 . 1.03 

1928 . 2.23 

1929 . 0.82 

Means. 2.28 

Receipts — £ s. d. 

Grazing. 1 6 5 

Expenditure — £ a. d. 

Top-dressing. 0 4 4 

Rent. 0 12 6 


Total expenditure. 016 6 

Profit per acre per annum. 0 9 11 * 


Over the 11-year period the natural pasture has carried 2.28 sheep per acre per annum, 
which at 11s. 7d. per head equal an annual return of £1 68. 5d. 

The toi)-dre8sing costs 88. per acre (Ss. for manure, 3s. for drilling), but as this 
has only been applied since 1924, an average cost of 48. 4d. per acre must be deducted 
for this item. 

When rent is also taken into consideration, the profit per acre from permanent 
grazing amounts to 9s. lid. per acre. 

Two Course Rotations. 

Two forms of Two Course Rotations are undergoing test, and the results from the 
Bare-Fallow-Wheat system, which may be regarded as the standard for comparison of 
rotations, are subniitted in the following table: — 

Heturns from Wheat grown continuously after Bare Fallow, with Zewta. 

Superphosphate per acre. 


Year. Grain per Acre 

Bush. lbs. 

1917 . 35 33 

1918 . 26 20 

1919 .. .. ... 22 32 

1920 . 30 54 

1921 . 24 25 

1922 . 27 22 

1923 . 32 26 

1924 . 27 57 

1925 . 26 15 

1926 . 26 11 

1927 . 24 50 

1928 . 25 5 

1929 .. 19 45 


Means r. . .. 26 6? 
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Seiurns from Wheat grown coniinuounsly after Bare Fallow, with 2cwtit. 
Superphosphate per acre —continued. 


Beceipts — £ 5 . d. 

Wheat crop. 6 10 

Stubble grazing. 0 15 0 ■ 


Total receipts. £6 16 0 

Expenditure — £s.d, 

Wlieat crop. 4 2 11 

Rent (two years). 1 5 0 


Total expenditure. £5 711 

Balance receipts over expenditure. 1 8 1 

Profit per acre per annum. 0 14 1 


Frojri the above table it will be seen that the average yield from land regularly cropped 
every other year and fallowed in the alternate years is 26bu8h. 531b8. 

With wheat at 48. 6d. per bushel this equals £6 Is. per acre. Tiie stubbles at 
Booborowie are thick and flaggy, and the grazing value lunounts to 15s. per acre. In 
addition, there would be a certain amount of early winter, and at times fallow grazing, 
but as we have no means of measuring these items, the total receipts consist of those 
from the crop and stubble grazing, amounting in all to £C 16s. 

The expenditure comprises the cost of growing the wheat crop and rent for two 
years. This leaves a credit balance of £1 Ss. Id. for the rotation, or 148. Id. per acre 
j,)er annum. 

Heturns from Wheat after Su7nmer Crop, comparatively v'ith Wheat after Bare Fallow, 

1917-1929. 



Wheat after 


Wheat after 

Grazing 


Bare Fallow. 


Summer Crop. Summer Crop. 


B. 

L. 




B. 

L. 

Sheep per Acre, 

1917 . 

32 

22 




31 

60 


000 

1918 . 

23 

10 




19 

49 


2*90 

1919 . 

23 

6 




24 

37 


213 

1920 . 

28 

9 




31 

60 


3-49 

1921 . 

24 

0 




16 

37 


4-63 

1922 . 

30 

29 




30 

8 


217 

1923 . 

32 

28 




28 

41 


1-32 

1924 . 

30 

41 




31 

36 


1-26 

1926 . 

26 

44 




24 

38 


116 

1926 . 

26 

64 




14 

68 


M6 

1927 . 

26 

44 




23 

22 


0-00 

1928 . 

26 

14 




19 

33 


0-10 

1929 . 

18 

46 




19 

33 


0-58 

Means... 

26 

36 




24 

24 


1-60 




£ 

8 , 

d. 



£ «. 

d. 

Receipts — 










Wheat crop . 



6 

19 

8 



6 9 

10 

Summer crop . 




— 




0 18 

6 

Stubble grazing. 



0 

16 

0 



0 16 

0 

Total Receipts ... 



6 

14 

8 



7 3 

4 

Expenditure — 










Wheat crop. 



4 

2 

11 




1 

Summer crop. 




— 




3^0 

0 

Rent (two years) ..... 



1 

6 

0 



1 5 

0 

Total Expenditure. 



5 

7 

11 



7 10 

1 

Balance—Beoeipts over Expenditure 

1 

6 

9 



0 6 

9 . 

Profit per acre per annum « 



0 13 

6 


loss 

0 3 

4 


In the above two-course rotation the wheat crop is preceded by a summer crop, instead 
of Bare Fallow, The summer crop, formerly sorghum, but 6f recent years Sudan grass, 
is sown in rows and kept well cultivated. It is regularly dressed with 10 tons of 
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farmyard manure per acre, and the wheat crop receives a dressing of 2cwtB. 36 per 
cent, superphospliate. The development of the summer crop has not been particularly 
successful. In the years 1920 and 1921 good growth resulted, the grazing amounting 
to 3.49 and 4.63 sheep per acre respectively. However, in both 1917 and 1927 the 
summer crop-was a complete failure, whilst practically no feed was obtained in 1928. 

Everything depends on the summer rainfall, which at Booborowie is very irregular. 

The average carrying capacity of the summer crop in this rotation is 1.60 sheep per 
acre, which at lls. 7d. per head amounts to ISs. 6d. as the value for the crop. The 
cost of sowing when dressed with 10 Ions of farmyard manure has been estimated at 
£3 per acre, and notwitlisttinding the fact that the soil preparation reduces the subse¬ 
quent cost for the wheat crop, it is evident that Sudan grass has proved a very expen¬ 
sive crop in this district. Comparing the wheat yields obtained after bare fallow, and 
after a summer crop, it will be observed that the former amounts to 26bu8h. 361b8. per 
acre, and the latter 24bu8h. 24lb8. The summer crop has therefore had the effect of 
depressing the yield by 2bush. 121bs. 

When all receipts and expenditure have been taken into consideration, the profit per 
acre from the bare fallow—wheat rotation is 13s. 5d. per acre, and the loss on the 
summer crop—wheat rotation 3a. 4d., making a difference of 10s. 9d. in favor of the 
former. The application of 10 tons of farmyard manure is very costly, and if this is 
ignored the debit balance against the summer crop rotation is practically wdped out. 
Moreover the Sudan grass provides grazing at a time of the year when green fodder is 
most valuable. 

TiiREE-CorRSE Rotations. 

In addition to a number of three-course rotations in which tlie land is soum with a 
stH’ondary crop in the third year, we have another series—bare fallow, wheat, pasture— 
the latter comprising the natural grazing wdiich springs up spontaneously after the 
wheat crop. 

With this system of cropping, opportunity was taken of testing the influence of 
various dressings of suf>erphosphate on the wheat yield, and subsequent residual effect 
on the pasture which follows in the grazing year. The results obtained are set out 
in the following table: — 

Returns from Bare Fallow, Wheat, Pasture Rotation in which the Wheat Crop is 
regularly dressed with varying quantities of Superphosphate, 1917-1929. 


(A) Grain Yields. 

jewt. 36% Icwt. 36% 2cwt3. 36% 3owts. 36% 
No Manure. Super. Super. Super. Super. 

B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. 

1917 . 26 40 36 10 36 6 36 48 32 68 

1918 . 16 40 26 6 27 66 23 66 26 43 

1919 . 20 6 29 63 28 28 28 41 27 26 

1920 . 22 17 36 54 35 61 33 I 32 17 

1921 . 16 44 23 14 22 36 23 43 25 1 

1922 . 16 66 33 18 38 24 30 43 34 43 

1923 . 18 63 33 24 33 1 31 25 26 34 

1924 . 23 9 33 26 33 12 36 22 35 26 

1926 . 11 46 23 39 26 22 27 69 25 66 

1926 . 12 19 28 23 30 29 30 10 27 12 

1927 . 14 33 26 41 25 63 26 26 29 21 

1928 . 17 68 26 37 26 7 26 4 24 87 

1929 . 8 32 24 18 27 1 27 16 27 0 

Means. 17 17 29 6 30 7 29 21 28 42 
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(if) Grazing Yields. 

Sheep Per Acre for Pasture Year. 


191T . 

0-89 

1-28 

0*86 

1-65 

124 

1918 . 

0-67 

0*99 

1-29 

0-99 

OTl 

1919 . 

2-61 

2*61 

209 

2-46 

2*32 

1920 . 

4-21 

3-60 

3*60 

3-79 

4*49 

1921 . 

2-39 

318 

2-3T 

4*34 

4-80 

1922 . 

2-24 

3*42 

3-42 

3*66 

3*38 

1923 . 

214 

2-T8 

2-T8 

2T8 

2*06 

1924 . 

1*06 

1-46 

1-46 

2*09 

1*66 

1925 . 

0‘49 

1-46 

0-98 

1-46 

1*96 

1926 . 

1-63 

2*31 

2 T0 

2*T0 

3-28 

192T . 

0-60 

1*21 

1-21 

1*21 

1*21 

1928 . 

0*98 

1-30 

20T 

1-89 

206 

1929 . 

0-39 

0-9T 

0‘9T 

M6 

ni6 

Means . 

1-66 

204 

1-98 

2*31 

233 

Jieceipts — 

£ A. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ a. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Wheat Crop ,,. 

3 IT 9 

6 10 11 

6 16 6 

6 12 1 

6 9 2 

Grazing Year. 

0 IT 11 

1 3 8 

1 3 0 

1 6 9 

1 T 0 

Stubble Grazing ..... 

0 16 0 

0 15 0 

0 16 0 

0 16 0 

0 16 0 

Total Receipts .... 

5 10 8 

8 9 T 

8 13 6 

8 13 10 

8 11 2 

Expenditure — 






Wheat Crop , .. 

3 12 11 

3 15 5 

3 IT 11 

4 2 11 

4 T 11 

Rent (three years).... 

1 T 6 

1 T 6 

1 T 6 

1 T 6 

1 7 6 

Total Expenditure . 

5 0 6 

6 2 11 

5 6 5 

6 10 6 

5 15 6 

Balance—Receipts over Ex¬ 






penditure . 

0 10 3 

3 6 8 

3 8 1 

3 3 5 

2 15 9 

Profit per acre per annum. 

0 3 6 

1 2 3 

1 2 8 

1 1 2 

0 18 7 


J^ealing with the wheat yields received from the varying applications of supcrphos* 
phate. Prom the above tiguros, it will be seen that the Icwt. dressing has given the 
best return with an average of HObush. Tibs. This exceeds the 2cwt8. dressing by 461bB., 
but there is not much variation between the yields from any of the remaining plots 
receiving manure, the icwt. dressing giving 29bush. Slbs.; the 2cwts., 29bush.. 211bs.; 
and .^ewts., 28bu8h. 421bs, 


However, there is a marked increase with even small dressings of superphosphate, 
the No Manure plot only averaging ITbush. Tibs, per acre. After deducting the cost 
of the manure (5s. per cwt.), when the crop alone is taken into consideration, the most 
profitable application is Icwt. of superphosphate. The pasture in the grazing year 
receives no additional manure, and we now have to examine the residual effect of the 
superphospliate applieil with the wheat crop on the grazing which follows. The figures 
show that the greatest number of sheep have been carried on the pasture preceded by 
a wheat crop receiving 3cwts. superphosphate. Except that the sheep-carrying capacity 
following the jewt. and Icwt. applications is practically equal, there has been a gradual 
increase in grazing with the quantity of manure utilised. Thus contrary to the grain 
yields, the maximum pasture has followed the heaviest dressing of superphosphate. 
The fact tliat the number of sheep carried average 2J head per acre per annum illus* 
trates the grazing quality of Booborowie land. When both the value of the crop and 
grazing yields are taken into consideration, the total monetary return shows that the 
greatest cash revenue is secured from the series in wiiich the wheat crop receives a 
dressing of 2cwts. of superphosphate. However, when the expense of cropping and the 
rental of the land is deducted, the most profitable rotation is that in which the wheat 
secures Icwt. of manure. On a per acre basis the No Manure has returned a profit of 
38. 5d.; icwt. superphosphate, £1 2s. 3d.; Icwt., £1 2s. 8d .; 2cwt8. £1 Is. 2d.; and 3cwts., 
188. Td. 
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Heiuma from Three'Courae BotaU<yna—Bare Fallow, Wheat, Barley; Bare Fallow, 
Wheat, Oata; Bare Fallow, Wheat, Feaae; and Bare Fallow, Wheat, 

Rape (1917/29). 


B.F. Wheat. Barley. 

B.F. Wheat. 

Oats. 

B.F. 

Wheat. Pease. 

{B.E. Wheat, ^pe. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 


Oats. 

Wheat. 

Grazing. 

! Wheat. 

Graang. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

I. 

Sheep. 

B. 

L. 

Sheep. 

1917. 

88 

88 

18 

6 

41 

62 


46 

82 

89 

17 

215 

46 

27 

]-69 

1918. 

27 

6 

27 

17 

28 

18 


48 

18 

24 

2 

119 

28 

11 

1*41 

1919. 

26 

18 

16 

19 

26 

26 


14 

80 

28 

89 

216 

24 

16 

0*74 

1920. 

88 

28 

20 

13 

38 

6 


42 

82 

87 

24 

5-89 

86 

20 

6*48 

1921. 

22 

22 

16 

45 

20 

27 


84 

8 

20 

41 

4-49 

21 

8 

0-81 

1922 . 

88 

28 

29 

48 

81 

4 


88 

7 

83 

2 

2-67 

24 

67 

1-52 

1928 . 

29 

11 

19 

8 

89 

27 


86 

28 

89 

88 

1*77 

40 

87 

2-64 

1924 . 

82 

9 

20 

49 

82 

10 


10 

27 

32 

15 

2-52 

30 

8 

2-26 

1926 . 

16 

66 

2 

12 

30 

28 


18 

18 

29 

61 

1*48 

25 

62 

1-20 

1926 . 

28 

84 

6 

14 

25 

64 


14 

18 

22 

8 

215 

24 

44 

1-69 

1927 . 

28 

81 

11 

40 

26 

18 


17 

21 

28 

8 

1-43 

23 

63 

0-86 

1928 . 

22 

47 

21 

28 

28 

18 


88 

13 

23 

67 

201 

23 

38 

1-72 

1929 . 

20 

87 

2 

8 

21 

16 


6 

28 

22 

24 

0*96 

20 

2 

0-64 

Means . 

27 

8 

16 

13 

80 

0 


27 

18 

28 

67 

2*32 

27 

65 

1-76 

Raceipta-- 


£ 

a. d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 



£ s. 

d. 


£ «. 

d. 

Wheat Crop ... 


0 

2 1 



0 

15 

0 



6 10 

3 


6 6 

8 

Barley Orop ... 


2 

8 9 




— 




— 





Oat Crop . 



— 



3 

8 

8 



— 





Qradiig Crop .. 



— 




— 




1 6 10 


1 0 

4 

Stubble Grazing 


1 

10 0 



1 

10 

0 



0 15 

0 


0 15 

0 

Total Koceipts 

10 

0 10 



11 

18 

8 



8 12 

1 


8 1 

0 

Expanaitura — 
Wheat Crop ... 


4 

2 11 



4 

2 

11 



4 2 

11 


4 2 

11 

Barley Crop ... 


2 

4 5 




— 




— 



— 


Oat Crop . 






2 

8 

8 



■— 





Pea Crop . 







— 




2 13 

2 


__ 


Eape Orop .... 



— 




— 




— 



1 18 

0 

Bent (8 years) . 


1 

7 6 



1 

7 

6 



1 7 

6 


1 7 

6 

Total Expen- 
















ditore .... 


7 

14 10 



7 

18 

8 



8 3 

7 


7 8 

5 

Balance—Beceipts 
















over Brp^ndlture 

2 

6 0 



8 

16 

0 



0 8 

6 


0 12 

7 

Profit per Acre per 















Annum . 


0 15 4 



1 

5 

0 



0 2 10 


0 4 

2 

In these rotations the wdie<it crops 

receive a 

dressing of 2cwt. 36 per cent, superphos' 


phate, and the barley, oats, pease, or rape a Icwt. application. 

The highest wheat yield has been obtained from the Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats rota¬ 
tion, namely, SObush. per acre, and the lowest yield 27bn8h. 81bs. from the system of 
cropping including barley. It is difficult to account for the variations in wheat yield 
from the four rotations under review, as if the secondary crop had influence it would be 
reasonable to anticipate that the highest return would be secured from the rotation 
including a leguminous crop such as pease. 

The barley crops have not been satisfactory, averaging only Iflbush. 131bs. per acre. 

Oaten crops have yielded consistently better, and show a mean return of 27bu8h. 
181bs. 

The grazing from the pea and rape crops has fluctuated considerably according to 
the character of the season, being particularly good in 1921. The mean returns are 
2.32 and 1.76 sheep per acre respectively. 

It will be noted that on the line dealing with stubble grazing, the value of two 
stubbles has been credited to those rotations including two cereal crops. The carrying 
capacity of both oaten and barley stubble has been considered equal to that of wheaten 
stubble. 

The cost of producing the various crops and the rental value of the land occupied 
has been calculated, and after deduction from the total receipts a net profit per acre 
of £1 5s. for Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats rotation; 158. 4d. for Bare Fallow, Wheat, 
Barley; 28. lOd. for Bare Fallow, Wlieat, Pease; and 4s. 2d. fpr Bare Fallow, Wheat, 
Rape is shown. These flg^es are comparative with £1 2s. 8d. secured from the Bare 
* Fallow, Wheat, Pasture rotation as given in the previous table. The small net profit 
from the rotations in which special preparation of the land is necessary for the sowing 
of the grazing Orop illustrates the necessity of high grazing returns if this practice is 
to prove profitable. 
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For example, the pea crop cost £2 138. 2d. to seed. With sheep grazing valued at 
lla. 7d. per h(>ad, this means that almost five sheep per acre must be pastured in order 
to cover expenses. 

Four-Course Rotations. 

Tlic are three four-course rotations undergoing test. The wheat crop is preceded by 
a year of bare fallow, and in two series is followed by a second cereal crop, barley 
and oats, then left out as pasture for on(^ year before being fallowed again. In the 
third series the wheat crop is follow’od by pasture for two years. The grazing in this 
ease consisting of Italian Rye Grass sown at the rate of OJlbs. per acre in the stubble 
of the wheat crop. The cereals, wheat, bailey, and oats each receive a dressing of 
2 cwts. 3(> per cent, superphosphate per acre, but the pasture is not manured. 


JiCtuniii from Four-ConRotationfi—Bore Fallow, Wheat, Barley, Paature; Bare 


Fallow, IVhcat, 

Oats, Pasture; and Bare Fallow, IVheat, 

Rye 

Grass, Rye 

: Grass 

(1017-29). 












B.F. Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pasture. 

B.F. 

Wheat. Oats. 

Pasture. 

I B.F. Wheat. 

Rye Grass. Eye Grass, 









1 


Rye 

Rye 

Year. Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pasture. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Pasture. 

1 Wheat. 

Grass 

Grass 











(1st Year). (2nd Year) 

B. L. 

u. 

L. 

Hheep. 

B. 

L. 

n. L. 

Sheep. 

B. 

I. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

1917 .. 37 50 

27 

43 

1-23 

39 

25 

43 24 

1-40^ 

32 

45 

2*20 

0*97 

1918 .. 27 19 

37 

2H 

1-27 

28 

64 

41 3 

1*47 

25 

20 

1*53 

1*30 

1919 .. 27 24 

14 

5 

1-78 

28 

11 

12 13 

V8l 

23 

45 

1*77 

2*35 

1920.. 33 12 

24 

1 

2-53 

30 

57 

38 27 

3-95 

32 

19 

4*85 

6*29 

1921 .. 19 57 

14 

49 

2-73 

22 

52 

19 21 

2-07 

21 

7 

3*54 

5*02 

1922.. 23 31 

32 

25 

317 

29 

50 

33 1 

2-08 

31 

48 

2*13 

3*72 

1923 .. 33 39 

3 

17 

1-07 

33 

17 

30 27 

2-32 

82 

5 

2*09 

4*20 

1924.. 28 14 

19 

33 

1-30 

36 

1 

H 31 

2-37 

28 

30 

2*83 

4*11 

1926 .. 23 42 

7 

34 

0'82 

25 

32 

18 0 

1-22 

28 

28 

2*20 

1*30 

1926.. 21 41 

B 

44 

1-95 

30 

30 

17 29 

204 

25 

41 

2*20 

2*75 

1927 .. 27 2 

15 

30 

0-29 

25 

28 

15 29 

0*28 

23 

30 

0*08 

1*01 

1928 .. 20 12 

35 

2 

2-04 

30 

20 

38 9 

MO 

23 

48 

1*82 

2-80 

1929 .. 25 44 

4 

40 

0*65 

21 

24 

12 7 

0*05 ; 

10 

27 

0*65 

0 

0*81 

Means 27 23 

18 

47 

1-65 

29 

55 

25 29 

1-81 i 

20 

30 

2*20 

2*82 

Receipts — 


£ 

8, d. 



£ 8. d. 




£ 8. d. 


Wheat Crop .. 


0 

3 3 



0 14 8 




5 19 8 


Barley Crop .. 


2 

15 10 









Oat Crop .... 



— 



3 4 4 




—. 


Grazlnj? Oop . 


0 

19 1 



1 1 0 




2 18 2 


Stubble (Tra/ing 


1 

10 0 



1 10 0 




0 15 0 


Total lleceipts 


11 

8 2 



o 

o 




9 12 10 


Expenditure — 












Wheat Crop ., 


4 

2 11 



4 2 11 




4 2 11 


Barley Crop .. 


2 

9 5 









Oat Crop .... 



— 



2 13 3 




_ 


Kyo Oiiwi ... 



— 







0 5 0 


Kent (4 years) 


2 

10 0 



2 10 0 




2 10 0 


Total Expen¬ 












diture ... 


9 

2 4 



0 0 2 




0 17 11 


Balance—Keeei pts 












over Expendi¬ 












ture . 


2 

5 10 



3 3 10 




2 14 11 


Profit per A(!re 












per Annum ... 


0 

11 0 



0 15 n 




0 13 9 



As in the cjise of the three-course rotation, the highest wheat yield has been secured 
from the rotation where oats is the secondary crop. ll(^re the return is 29bush. SSlbs. 
per aero, as compared \^th 27bush. 231bs. and 2Gbu8h. 3(ilbs., from the rotations includ¬ 
ing Burley and Bye grass respectively. 

The barley yield is fairly satisfactory, being almost 19bu8h., and the average for oats 
is 25bush. 291bs. The Italian Rye Grass has yielded very good grazing, the average 
carrying capacity being 2.20 sheep per acre in the first year and 2.82 in the second, 
making a mean annual return of 2.51 sheep. 

The poorest grazing years were 1927 and 1929, when the return from the rye grass 
was only 0.64 sheep per acre per annum. On the other hand, 1920 and 1921 were good 
pasture seasons, and the rye grass grazing amounted to almost live sheep per acre. 
The mean figures for the natural grazing in the pasture year in the other systems are 
1.65 and 1.81 sheep per acre. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW MODEL 1980 

ALFA LAVAL 


9 

% 


There are 10 New Improvemonts, including 

Ball Bearing, 

Rust Proo! Bowl, Rost Proof Diaoi, 
Trailing Skim Milk Dieoharge from BowL 

Year by year the Alfa Laval has led the 
way—each New Model has been by far the 
Best Separator in Its day, bnt the 1980 
Hew Model ii far ahead of anything ever 
made before. 

Tree Trial. Speoiallv Easy Terms. 

It will pay for itself. 

Write for partioulars— 

A. W. SANDFORD k CO., LIMITED, 

ADBLAIDB, 






PLANT 

ALMOND 

TREES 


£128.735 

worth of almonds in nut and 
meal form imported into Aus¬ 
tralia annuallv. Customs pay¬ 
ing 6d. lb. duty. 

REAP THE BENEFITS 
YOURSELF. 

90s. per 100, F.O.R. 


Catalogues of names and price lists from 

John Brunning & Sons, 

SOMBRVILOI NURSERIES, 
SOMERVILLE. VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 
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The money value of all produce has been calculated, and after allowance is made 
for the various items of expenditure, the Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats, Pasture rotation 
shows a net profit of ISs. lldL per acre, the Bare Fallow, Wheat, Bye Ghrass, Bye 
Grass 13s. 94., and Bare Fallow, Wheat, Barley, Pasture lls. 9d. 


Five-Course Botation. 

Only one five-course rotation is included in the plan of experiment. It consists of a 
single wheat crop, preceded by bare fallow, and followed by three years of lucerne 
|)asturage. The lucerne seed is broadcasted at the rate of 61bs. per acre in the wheat 
stubble, and lightly covered. The wheat crop is manured at the rate of 2cwts. super¬ 
phosphate per acre, but the lucerne receives no additional fertiliser. 


Betums from Five-Course Botation—Bare Fallow, Wheat, Lucerne, Lucerne, Lucerne, 

(1917-29). 


Year. 

Wheat. 

First Year. 

Lucerne Grazing. 
Second Year. Third Y 


B. 

L. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

1917 . 

41 

37 

1*49 



1918 . 

.. 33 

30 

1*06 

1*64 

— 

1919 . 

28 

1 

1*38 

1*28 

1*61 

1920 . 

36 

40 

3*09 

4*63 

6*80 

192i . 

22 

7 

3-61 

3*83 

4*06 

1922 . 

.. 31 

48 

209 

2*61 

3*16 

1923 . 

36 

37 

200 

3*49 

3*49 

1924 . 

36 

14 

322 

4*13 

3*34 

1025 . 

.. 27 

17 

0*48 

1*79 

2*60 

1926 . 

.. 23 

6 

1*61 

1*50 

2*68 

1927 . 

.. 18 

43 

0*08 

1*01 

i*or 

1928 . 

.. 22 

1 

1*76 

1*03 

1*03 

1929 . 

.. 20 

12 

004 

0*97 

0*97 

Means. 

,. 28 

59 

1*67 

2*32 

2*69 


Beceipts — £ s. d. 

Wheat Crop. 6 10 6 

Lucerne Grazing. 3 17 5 

Stubble Grazing . 0 16 0 


Total Receipts . 11 2 10 

Expenditure--- 

Wheat Crop. 4 2 11 

Lucerne Crop . 0 16 6 

Rent (five years) ... 2 12 6 


Total Expenditure. 7 11 11 

Balanced-Receipts over Expenditure. 3 10 11 

Profit per acre per annum ... 0 14 2 


The average wheat yield from this rotation is within a pound of 29bu6h. 

The lucerne has provided flirst-class grazing, and in 1920 the third-year crop carried 
almost six sheep per acre. In this year the summer rainfall was fairly high, and even 
first-year lucerne yielded grazing for three sheep per acre per annum 

The quantity of fodder increases with the age of the crop, averaging 1.67 sheep per 
acre in its first year, 2.32 in the second, and 2.69 in the third. The annual grazing 
ts therefore 2.23 sheep per acre. 

The total receipts amount to £11 28* lOd., and expenses, including rent, £7 lls. lid. 
#■ ■ 

The balance in favor of this rotation thus becomes £3 IDs. lid, or a profit pcbr aci^ 
of 14s* 2d. 
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Summary of Rotations. 

In ord«r that the comparative values of the different rotations may be conveniently 
studied, the mean annual profits from each form of rotation have been summarised 
below:— 

Sitmmary of Mean Annual Profits from Boiations Tested at Booborowie, 1917-29, 

Annual Profit 


Rotation. per Acre. 

£ 8. d. 

Single Crop . Permanent grazing . 0 9 11 

Two Course . Bare Fallow, Wheat. 0 14 1 

** “ .. Summer Crop—Wheat. 0 3 4 (loss) 

Three Course. Bare Fallow, Wheat (No Manure), Pasture .. 0 3 6 

“ “ . Bare FaUow, Wheat (iewt. Super), Pasture .. 12 3 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat (Icwt. Super), Pasture.. 12 8 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat (2cwt8. Super), Pasture. 112 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat (3c.wts. Su]^r), Pasture . 0 18 7 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Barley. 0 16 4 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats . 1 6 0 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Pease. 0 2 10 

“ “ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Rape. 0 4 2 

Four Course . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Barley, Pasture. 011 6 

“ . Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats, Pasture . 0 15 11 

“ “ .. Bare Fallow, Wheat, Rye Grass, Bye Grass . 0 13 9 

Five Course.. Bare Fallow, Wheat, Lucerne, Lucerne, Lucerne 0 14 2 


The throe-course rotation Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats has given the largest annual 
profit, namely, £1 5a. per acre. This is a form of cropping commonly availed of in 
the Booborowie district, and from the figures quoted appears to be a practice which is 
well justified. 

Another three-course rotation—Bare Fallow, Wheat, Pasture—lias shown the very 
satisfactory profit of £1 28. 8d. per acre. 

In addition, the rotations Bare Fallow, Wheat, Oats, Pasture; Bare, Fallow, Wheat, 
Barley; and Bare Fallow, Wheat, Lucerne, Lucerne, Lucerne, have each given a greater 
mean profit than Bare Fallow, Wheat, which is accepted as the basis for comparison 
of rotational experiments. 

Where expense is incurred in sowing a grazing crop such as Sudan grass. Pease, 
or Rape the profits have been materially reduced. 


Clearing that Scrub. 



CAMPBELL’S 

PATENT SCRUB RAKE 
WILL DO THE WORK OF 15 MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER. 


Sorub RoUen, Fire Rakes (all 
siiee), Tubular Saek Itueki 
and Bag Elevators, Wheel¬ 
barrows, Earth Seoops, Etc. 

And now the fgmous iiatent 
CLOVER RAKES. 


ALL PABTIOirLABS FBOM— 


J. L. CAMPBELL & COY^ 

omul BTBBR, UlLAm SOOTH ADSTRAUA. 
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SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS FOR THE CONTROL OF 
GREEN PEACH APHIS {Myzm persicae) CARRIED 
OUT AT THE BLACKWOOD EXPERIMENTAL 
ORCHARD, 1929. 


[By R. Fowler, Manager, Adelaide and Coromandel Valley Experimental Orchards.] 


This aphis first made its appearance in large numbers in the Experimental Orchard 
in 1924, and that year did a very considerable amount of damage in practically all 
the peach orchards in this and other States. In 192.'5, a number of winter spraying 
tests were mode, hut as, in the following Sj)riii 4 , the infestation was a very light one, 
no very pronounced results were obtained, and in the Winter, owing to pressure of other 
work, and a false sense of security from attack, the winter sprays were not continued. 
This was rather unfortunate, jis it happened, because in 1929 another epidemic occurred, 
which almost threatened to wipe out the peach trees themselves, and caused untold 
loss to peach growers in South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales. In the 
winter of 1929 siiraying tests were again taken up, and new preparations tried. 

Before dealing v/ith the results, a few words about the life liistory of the insect 
will perhaps help us to understand more fully vvhy a spray applied in the Winter has 
some chance of success. 

Considerable interest attaclies to the green aphis species, as it furnishes a striking 
example of the summer migration of aphids to different food plants. This species, 
during the Summer, feeds upon various v«*getablc8 and plants. We are told by 
Entomologists, who have studied its life liistory, that the Winter is usually passed 
in tlie egg stage on the peach, though the wingless fcnnales may sometimes persist 
on the summer food plants, if wtuither conditions are not too severe. The eggs hatc>i 
very early in the Spring, so that tlie young stem motliers from them an^ often alnuNSt 
fully grown before tlie earliest peach blossom appears. About the time the buds begin 
to open the stern mothers begin to give birth lo living young. Very few of this brood 
attain wdngs, but the third generation mostly become winged and begin to leave the 
peach trees on which tliey were born, about November, and by early December have 
alm(;st canipletely left the peaches and gone to their Huniiner food plants. 

• According to obsen^ations made by E. P. Taylor, in America the Spring generations 
of the peach become fully grown in about two w'eeks, and an indiviilual aphid lives 
about a mouth. The wdnged females w^ero observed to return to the peaclies at 

Blackwood in the very late autunm, when most of the leaves were falling. 

Numerous specimens were under observation, both last Autumn and tliis, and each 
was noticed to have a small colony of young, from eight to 10, which grew in size 
very rapidly. Th(?se developed into wingless feruiah^. The true males to fertilise 
these ffunales are winged and migrate from the Bummer plants, we are told. It is 

from these females that we get the Winter eggn which, as bt^fore statocl, give rise 

to the stem mothers which start the Spring genemtiion. 

With this definite information regarding tlie life liistory of green aphis, we know 
tliat the eggs are on the trees during tlie Winter, and probably can be readied 

with a Winter spray to destroy tlmm, and that before the buds actually burst, and 
wlien strong sprays may still be used. The miigless female that gives rise to all 
the subsequent broods is also exposed to attack, and, therefore, when applying sprays 
at this time, we are ajttacking the insects with the most chance of effectively checking 
them. We all know the difficulty -of doing this once the colonies are established in 
the newly-formed leaves. 

The tests at Blackwood wore designed with tlio idea of proving if a Winter spray 
would materially assist in peacii aphis control, and which of a number of suggested 
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washes would give the best results. The tests were nine iu number. Each test con¬ 
sisted of two rows of peaches, each containing 20 trees of various varieties, 28 of 
which were sprayed, and 12 were left as checlt trees. 

The sprays used were (1) Yolek Oil, 2 per cent. Solution; (2) Kleenup, 4 per cent. 
Solution (this is a Winter spray oil prepared by Yolek); (3) Gargoyle Special 
Spraying Oil, 1 in 25; (4) Gargoyle Red Spraying Oil, 1 in 25; (5) Preiieli’s 
Pormula (Igall. oil, 1 pint Black Leaf 40, lib. soft soap to lOOgalls. of water); (6) 
1 pint Black Leaf 40, 41b8. soft soap to lOOgalls. of water; (7) Lime Sulphur, 1 in 
12; (8) Rustica Salis (an Italian prejiaration); (9) Atoinol Tobacco Dust, 3 per cent. 

The sprays were all applied on August 6th, 1929, when most of the flower buds were 
just commencing to swell. Two or three of the eiuly flowering varieties were out in 
full bloom, and suffered rather severely from the oil sprays. The dusting was done oj? 
September 11th wdien the buds were more fully exirandod. 

As the exi)erimc*!its were carried out in part of the variety collection, it was obviously 
impossible to get any definite crop record, but notes were made from observations from 
time to time. Green aphis aj»pearcd in the Spring in fair numbers, but nothing like the 
infestation of the jirevious year. 

Ill Tests 1, 2, i>, and 4 whore eil sprays w^ere used, the results were very satisfactory, 
very little green aphis being noticeable, while some of the unsprayed chock trees were 
rather badly infested. There was also an appreciable difference in the appearance of 
the foliage un the oil-sprayed trees, the leaves being larger, healthier, and of a darker 
green color than on the check trees. French's Foimula in Tost 5 displayed good control 
of the aphis, but did not affect the appearance of the tribes as in Tests 3-4. In Test 6 
Black laaf 40 and soap, the sprayed trees showed few aphids, although some of the 
check trees were infested. The foliage did not appear to be affected. Considerable^ 
trouble was experienced witli this mixtuio in the spray .pninp. The valves stuck con- 
linnally, wdth resultant loss of pressure. * Lime Sulphur 1 in 12 in Test 7, apparently 
was not a.s effective as the oils or the Black Leaf 40, and there was no noticeable 
diffeitmcc in tin* appearance of the trees. 

Rustica Sails in Test 8 gave ii(» outstanding results. Atomol Dust in Test 9 gave 
Tjither jiooT results from Winter use only, more green aphis Ix'iiig noticeable in tlie rows 
treated than in any other of the Tests, with little apparent difference between the treated 
and the check trees. We know from previous trials that better results arc obtained with 
this Dust later, when the inswts are more numerous on the trees. 

niiring the coming sciison two now winter washes imported from Kngland are to tsi 
tried, No. 1 being Wm. Cooper & Nephews Limited Tar Listilled AVaah, and No, 2 a 
similar preparation ealled “Mortegg,” put uji by Murphy & Son. Theae w.asJieB are 
reported to have given good results in England, New South Wales, and New Zealand 
against various pests. 


PARAFIEL D POUL TRY STATION. 

MOW BOOKINO ORDERS FOR SPRING. 1980. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

warn LnaaoBirB ony. Diuvasy—niLT, auovst, ua sbpteiibbs. 

PRICES- 

EGGS—10». per Settiiig of 15 Egg«; Incubator Lota, 52 lOa. per 100. 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS 17a. 6<1. per dozen, £6 per 100. Free on tail, Salitbnry. 
Further particulan can be obtained from the Manager. Parafield Poultry Station. Salkbuiy. 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TE8T8 FOR JUNE, 1930. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 

1 

1 


Butterfat. 


Average 

Tost. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
Juno. 

Per Cow ! 
July 
to 1 

June. ! 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

June. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

% 

7/D ,.. 

26 

21*53 

10,761 

413*60 

6,832*22 i 

439*32 

16*90 

289*90 

4*09 

7/E ... 

27*97 

17*50 

7,859 

280*98 

7,504*79 i 

852*66 

12*61 

322*40 

. 4*49 

7/F ... 

15 

14*93 

16,637 

1,109*12 

11,662*85 

648*29 

43*22 

445*43 

8*90 

7/G ... 

14 

10*83 

6,637i 

474*11 

7.316*17 

275*48 

19*68 

309*64 

4*16 

7/H ... 

7*93 

5*90 

3,184 

401*51 

6,750*64 

165*44 

20*86 

328*11 

6*20 

7/J ... 

18 

18 

9,420 

523*33 

6,893*43 I 

461 *02 

26*61 

324*14 

4*89 

7/K ... 

13*90 

12*83 

7,648 

560*22 

8,646*61 ; 

320*80 

23*08 

378*63 

4*19 

7/L ... 

26*97 

20*63 

8,4304 

324*62 

6,534*60 i 

425*01 

16*37 

303*26 

5*04 

7/0 ... 

17 

10*97 

3,940 

231*76 

4,960*80 

211*01 

12*41 

258*16 

6*36 

7/P ... 

22 

21*93 

9,933 

461*50 

6,115*73 

497*39 

22*61 

298*.56 

6*01 

7/S ... 

13*10 

12*17 

i 9,885 

754*57 

7,599*69 ! 

521*10 

39*78 

393*98 

6*27 

7/T ... 

10 

6*67 

I 2,9994 

299*95 

6,874*47 i 

128*57 

12*86 

267*72 

4*29 

7/V ... 

17 

12*37 1 

1 6,734 

396*12 

6,574*11 1 

291*35 

17*14 

289*39 

4*33 

7/W .. 1 

19 

14*77 1 

1 10,555 

655*58 

6,962*96 

504*05 

26*53 

320*65 

4*78 

7/X ... 

17*33 

10*57 : 

4,3604 1 

251*61 

6,731*60 i 

186*38 

10*70 

285*31 

4*25 

7/Y ... 

13 

12*73 i 

6,1424 i 

472*50 

5,871*57 1 

308*63 

23*74 

287*19 

6*02 

7/Z.... 

10 

9*87 i 

i 6,110 

i 611*00 

6,003*77 i 

264*18 

26*42 

263*14 

4*32 

7/Aa .. 

7 

5*97 ! 

2,816 ! 

! 402*28 

1 4,678*50 

138*27 

19*75 

239*27 

4*91 

7/BB .. 

13 

11*87 i 

‘ 4.810i 

370*04 

6,379*59 1 

223*24 

1 17*17 

279*24 

4*64 




! Sept.-June. 



Sept.-June 

6*16 

7/Co... 

10 

» i 

1 3,810 

381*00 

6,528*77 

196*64 

19-65 

308*34 


1 

1 



Nov.-Jime ' 



Nov.-June 


7/Dd . 

10 

6*97 ! 

8,427 

342*70 

i 4,644*75 i 

184*11 

18*41 

235*33 

5*37 

7/V ... 

12 

1 9*80 

1,328 

1 110*66 

3,961*52 I 

76*22 

6*35 

199*47 

5*74 

Means . 

16*42 j 

12*58 1 

6,700*82 

434*61 

6,868*80 j 

309*91 j 

20*10 

311*74 

4*62 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1980. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No, of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

June. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B ... 

19 

11*10 

Lbs. 

6,279 

Lbs. 

880*47 

Lbs. 

1,862*94 

Lbs. 

241*06 

Lbs. 

12*69 

Lbs. 

83*47 

% 

S-8t 

e/C.... 

26*67 

17*67 

18,019 

488*16 

8,095*35 

523*18 

19*62 

142*66 

4*02 

e/E ... 

21 

16*18 

7,276 

847*00 

2,192*81 

271*01 

12*98 

90*32 

8*72 

6/F ... 

20*80 

16*10 

15,882 

763*66 

3,135*78 

704*01 

33*86 

146*99 

4*48 

6/1 ... 

16*67 

8*10 

4,8284 

260*02 

2.116*39 

160*13 

9*66 

92*70 

8*70 

6/Q ... 

22*77 

18*23 

8.436{ 

370*61 

2,982*27 

809*59 

17*66 

146*61 

4*74 

e/B... 

21 

15*90 

7,173* 

841*59 

1,629*02 

860*68 

17*18 

89*80 

6*08 

6/U ... 

26 

17*80 

5,091 

195*81 

1,754*95 

214*51 

8*25 

76*81 

4*21 

0/W .. 

23 

17 

9,826* 

427*24 ; 

8,285*80 

451*65 

19*64 

160*20 

4*60 

e/x... 

26 

21*37 

15,122* 

681*68 

6,849*05 

596*20 

22*89 { 

288*80 

8*94 

6/y... 

21*60 

12*18 

6,418 

297*18 j 

2,662*80 

277*46 

12*85 1 

114*69 

4*82 

6/BB .. 

18 

9*97 

8,842* 

186*60 1 

1,660*83 

147*44 

8*19 i 

76*67 

4*41 

6/DD . 

31*87 

20*80 

11,946 

874*80 

8,116*97 

654*48 

17*40 

188*91 

4*64 

e/EE .. 

46*30 

84*48 

14,766 

825*74 

8,884*26 

640*88 

14*14 

175*20 

4*84 

6/F» .. 

26*13 

14*50 

6,160* 

286*76 

2,770*11 

278*84 

10*48 

124*68 

4*44 

6/II ... 

82*60 

29*70 

14,390 

442*77 

4,851*11 

662*70 


198*07 

4*64 

e/HK . 

26 

26*80 

10,070 

887*66 

4,263*41 

468*28 

17*48 

187*26 

4*50 

6/Jj .. 

20*18 

17*80 

9,407 

467*81 

4,185*88 

464*64 

28*08 

196*02 

4*94 

e/LL .. 

26*78 

21*28 

9,248 

845*70 

8,963*70 

882*71 

14*82 

166*97 

4*14 

a/MM . 

16 

11*27 

6,690 

866*10 

2,895*03 

276*85 

17*21 

140*68 

4*88 

6/Nn . 

! 19 

19 

4,280 

222*68 

2,491*66 

282*66 

1224 

112*67 

6*50 

e/oo .. 

19 

12 

6,085 

267*68 

8,776*20 

242*60 

12*77 

170*79 

4*77 

MeaDB . 

28*87 

17*60 

8,781*11 

867*02 

8,168*19 

887*19 

16*22 

142*66 

4*41 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KBBVITS OF BUTTBEFAT TB8T8 FOB JUNB, 1880. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

Average 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 


Average 

Test 

No. of 
Gowe in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/C ... 

30*88 

23*90 

12,860 

424*80 

4,240*86 

604*60 

19*04 

213*16 

4*70 

6/D ... 

28*70 

16*08 

9,080 

827*26 

8,016*26 

478*82 

17*08 

207*02 

6*21 

6/S ... 

40*20 

28*07 

18,063 

824*61 

8,874*26 

717*93 

17*86 

210*18 

6*40 

6/F ... 

20*17 

9*68 

3,318 

164*60 

8,306*54 

161*67 

7*52 

140*52 

4*67 

6/0 ... 

27 

16*10 

0,076i 

336*17 

8,756*77 

484*00 

16*11 

100*18 

4*70 

6/S ... 

49 

80*70 

18,881 

283*15 

2,980*86 

686*54 

11*06 

182*60 

4*23 

6/8 ... 

28*47 

26*18 

12.148 

426*60 

8,558*45 

682*46 

22*21 

182*61 

6*21 

6/T ... 

I 22 

16*60 

8,0861 

408*48 

8,707*53 

420*46 

10*52 

176*61 

4*78 

6/U ... 

18*27 

16*68 

16,668i 

006*32 

7,027*01 

762*62 

41*10 

325*11 

4*55 

6/V ... 

26*00 

20*68 

6.112i 

227*28 

2,884*08 

277*70 

10*38 

146*00 

4*64 

6/Y ... 

24*48 

20*20 

ll,038i 

451*84 

6,202*27 

648*87 

26*66 

280*86 

6*88 

6/Z ... 

83 

29*47 

22,806 

608*82 

6,008*56 

1,186*72 

86*03 

200*18 

6*18 

6/Aa .. 

18 

16*03 

6,407i 

860*07 1 

3,887*20 

363*58 

20*20 

211*56 

5*60 

6/Co ,. 

82*37 

28*87 

14,0l0i 

433*10 

2,825*48 

600*61 

18*83 

128*50 

4*85 

6/DO . 

21*20 

17*73 

6,425 

803*06 

4,247*88 

345*00 

16*32 

222*47 

6*88 

6/Bs .. 

17 

6*27 

1,864 

100*65 

1 3,061*40 

115*24 

6*78 

210*82 

6*18 

6/Qq .. 

17 

11*90 

4,7884 

281*88 1 

1 8.887*62 

224*08 

18*18 1 

101*00 

4*68 

6/Hh . 

18 

9*27 

8,0661 

170*86 

1 8,167*78 

147*05 

8*22 

151*20 

4*82 { 

6/11 .,. 

26*67 

18*60 

11,177 

437*11 

i 4,890*19 

588*03 

21*04 

288*86 

4*81 • 

6/Jj .. 

27 

16*23 

10,664 

894*96 

1 4,320*20 

448*62 

16*48 

100*27 

4*16 * 

B/Kk . 

22*38 

10*80 

10,8844 

485*10 

i 8,081*76 

496*71 

22*20 

180*76 

4*68 « 

6/Ll .. 

21*77 

20*77 

7,062} 

865*76 

1 8,670*08 

888*87 

17*86 

162*25 

4*88 

Means .. 

26*86 1 

18*78 

0,832*76 

380*37 

1 8,083*88 

480*80 

18*68 

106*78 

4*80 



In the Orchard, Vineyard 6t Garden 



Send for Detcrifdioe Literature and Prices, 


H. V. MdCAY Ply. lid., 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens.—Section 1. White Leghorns—204 birds; Black Minorcas—^3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons—>30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds—6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1930. 


Section 1 .—White Leghoma, 1 to 204; Black Minorcas^ 205 fo 207. 



Address. 

Score for Month ending July 

Slat. 1930. 

Competitors. 

Bird No. 
and ^^s 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
LaidT 

Totals. 

WilUamB. W. R. 

Frewville. 

(1) * 

(2)* 

(3) • 

— 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville.. 

(4)40 

(6)44 

(6) • 

84 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(7)40 

(8)67 

(9)96 

212 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

Lower Light ...... 

(10) 67 

(11) 76 

(12) * 

143 

Wilkinson, P. W. 

Lower light . 

(13) 61 

(14) 79 

(16) * 

140 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater. 

(16) 33 

(17) * 

(18) • 

32 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater. 

(19)60 

(20) 58 

(21) 67 

176 

Langmead, E. R. 

Croydon . 

(22) * 

(23) • 

(24) 58 

58 

Burton, 0. J. C. 

Mallala. 

(26) 70 

(26) 63 

(27) 65 

198 

Heath, H. E. 

Mile End. 

(28) 62 

(29) * 

(30) 52 

114 

Heath, H. E. 

Mile End. 

(31) 67 

(32)36 

(33) 60 

162 

Ourr, A. A H. 

Scott*8 Creek. 

(34) 43 

(35) 61 

(30) 69 

173 

Howard, T. W. 

Woodville . 

(37) 77 

(38) 33 

(39)56 

166 

Osborn, E. L. 

Camden. 

(40) • 

(41) 68 

(42)54 

122 

Curtis, W. R. 

Cottonville . 

(43) 32 

(44)74 

(46)68 

174 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(46)62 

(47) 52 

(48)30 

144 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(4») 67 

(50) 23 

(61)66 

146 

Aird, J. R. A Son. 

Kilkenny. 

(62) 47 

(53) 58 

(64)68 

173 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

FuUarton Estate .. 

(66) * 

(66)68 

(67) * 

68 

Barrett, ... 

Angaston ... 

28 

cc 

(69) 39 
(62) 16 

(60)62 

(63)69 

123 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

84 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. I 

(64)43 

(65) 18 

(66)27 

88 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstown . 

(67)41 

(68) 51 

(69) 67 

15.9 

Wiese, W . 

Cabrs . j 

(70) 80 

(71)66 

(72) 59 

205 

Wiese, W . 

Cabra ... 

(73)66 

(76)64 

(74)66 
(77) 62 

54 

185 

Bishop, O.W . 

Clarenoe Park . 

(78 

(81 

(84 

(87 

(90 

161 

187 

Urlwin, A. P . 

RIggi. N . 

Riggs. N . 

Hutton, M. E. 

Balaklava .. 

Camden Park . 

Camden Park . 

darenoe Park . 

(82)83 
(86)83 
(88) 62 

(80) • 
(83)76 
(86)69 
(89)76 

r 

)66 

)78 

58 

159 

207 

215 

Andrewartha, A. H .. 

XJnderdale. .. 

(91)36 
(94) • 

(92)60 
(96) 48 

(93 

(96 

(99 

!™ 

171 

Vowels, C.C.. 

Westboume Park .« 

48 

Vowds, C. 0. 

Westboume Park .. 

(97)74 

(98)69 


133 

Vowels, C. C . 

Westboume Pari^ .. 

(100) 74 

(101) 17 

(102 

* 

91 

Vowels, C. C. 

Westboume Park .. 

(103)54 

(104) • 

(105 

• 

54 

Manuel, T. C. 

Manuel, T. C. 

PUuTfis, W« A. 

Myrtle Bank . 

Myrtle Bank . 

Edwardstown . 

(106)30 
(109)69 
(112) 72 

(107)41 
(110) 84 
(118)66 

(108 

(111 

(114 

!1 

117 

143 

128 

Barns, W. A ... 

Edwardstown . 

(115) 53 

(116)64 
ai9) 60 

(117 

)66 

173 

Bill. W . 

Knoxville .... 

(118)64 

(120 

)63 

187 


Knoxvilto . 

(121) 68 
(124)30 

a22r00 

(128 

(126 

187 
162 

185 

I^arlane, A. S . 

Kilkenny . 

(126) • 

98 

Hutchinson, A. 8 . 

Athelstone . 

(127) • 

(128) 69 

(129, 

(182 

164 

133 

Hv^hinson, A. 8 .. 

Athelstone 

(180) 10 
(133)42 
(186) 76 
(188)78 

. (181) 66 
(184)78 

i69 

144 


Salisbixry ......... 

(138] 

(141 

|72 

187 

Gai%0.O. 

E.. 

Salisbury . . .. 

HiMitorville «* • • • • 

(187)66 

(14(446 

162 

>.S7- 

m . 

155 
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Egg Laying OompetUion,—Section 1 .—White Leghorns, dtc, —continued. 

Score for Month ended July 
Slat, 1930. 

. ... , Jt 

Competitors* 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
laid. 

Totals. 

Compton, R, C. 

Woodeforde. 

(142) 9 

(143) 73 

(144) 63 

146 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(143) 21 

(146) 49 

(147) 21 

91 

Robinson, A. E. 

Hectornlle . 

(148) 82 

(149) 72 

(150) 66 

219 

Venn, R. 8. 

New Hindmarsh ... 

(151) 53 

(162) 35 

(163) 68 

156 

McLean, J. G. 

Black Forest. 

(164) 22 

(165)18 

(166) 40 

80 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(167) 27 

(168) 40 

(169) * 

67 

Kdge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(160) 24 

(161) 24 

(162) 71 

119 

Tolburst, A. £. 

Torrens Park . 

(163) 78 

(164) 25 

(166) ♦ 

103 

Tolhurst, A. £. 

Torrens Park . 

(166) 77 

(167) 26 

(168) 79 

182 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(169) 67 

(170) 57 

(171) • 

124 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(172) * 

(173) * 

(174) 62 

52 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(176) 42 

(176) • 

(177) • 

42 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(178) * 

(179) ♦ 

(180) 23 

23 

Sage, H.R. 

Nuriootpa. 

(181) 30 1 

i (182) ♦ 

(183) 76 

106 

BfitoheU, W. J. 

Woodside. • 

(184)66 

: (186) * i 

(186) 81 

147 

George, L. E. 

Redfem. : 

(187) 76 

(188) 80 i 

(189) 48 

1 204 

George, L. E. 

Redfem. i 

(190) 73 

(191) 67 1 

(192) ♦ 

; 130 

George, L. E.. 

Redfem. 

(193) 65 

(194) 73 

(196)71 

' 209 

George, L. E. 

Redfem. 

(196) 57 

: (197) 74 i 

(198) 82 

213 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny.' 

(199)72 ' 

(200) 66 

(201) ♦ : 

137 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny. ; 

(202) 45 : 

(203) 29 

(204) 29 

103 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodvifle . i 

(206) 64 

(206) 36 

(207) 43 

133 

Totals. 


3,237 ; 

3,077 

2,965 

9,269 


Section 3 .—Black Orpingtons, 


Competitors. 

Address. 

I 

1 

Score for Month ending July 

31st, 1930. 

Bird No. ; Bird No. , Bird No. 
and Eggs ‘ and Eggs and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. Laid. Laid. 

Aird, J « R., A Son . 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Williams, W. R. 

WilHams, W. R. 

Gurr, A. and H. 

Andrewartha, A. 

McFarlane, A. S. 

Connor, D. C. 

GUUck, W. J. 

Osborn, E. L. 

.. ’ Kilkenny. 

.. Kilkenny. 

.. i FrewviUe. 

.. FrewviUe. 

.. 1 Scott’s Creek. 

.. ; Underdaie. 

.. ! Kilkenny. 

.. : Gawler. 

.. 1 New Hindmarsh ... 

.. Camden. 

i 

(208)62 
(211) 26 
(214) 45 
(217) t 
(220) • 
(223) * 
(226) 76 
(229) • 
(232) 44 
(235) 69 

(209) 78 
(212) 66 
(215) 63 
(218) • 
(221) ♦ 
(224) 76 
(227) 66 
(230) 49 
(233) ♦ 
(236) 66 

(210) 51 181 

(213) • 91 

(216) 62 170 

(219) 28 28 

(222) * — 

(226) 76 152 

(228) 66 208 

(231) • 49 

(234) • 44 

(237) 63 187 

Totals. 

...1 . 

1 

312 

452 

346 1,110 ' 

.. . 

Section 4. — Rhode Island Reds* 

1 1 Score for Month ending July 31st, 1930. 

Competitors. 

i 

i Address. 

! 

1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and, Rggs 
Laid. 

; 

Bird No. \ 

1 and Eggs jTotab, 

1 Laid. I 

Gameau, V. F. 

., 1 WoodviUe .. 

(238) 37 

(239) 63 

(240) 8 1 98 

PWge, H.... 

., i Clarence Park . 

1 . 

(241) 66 

(242) 61 

(243)24 1 131 

Totab. ....... 

. 1 

93 

104 

1 z2\m 


* Ettle 12, und^weight eggs. t Beftd* 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION CONDUCTED AT 
PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[Bj C. F. Andebson, Poultry Expert.] 


WINTER TEST. 

The Winter Test of the Egg Laying Competition conducted at Parafield Poultry 
Station, concluded on July Slat, a period of 122 days. 

EGG WEIGHING. 

In order to qualify for continuance in the competition the regulations stated:— 
^'That every egg laid by each bird from July 1st, to July 31st, 1929, will be weighed 
the day after it is laid. Qualihcations for the purpose of thus test shall be that 
60 per cent, of the eggs laid during July, 1929, must be 2ozs. in weight or over.'' 
Therefore, the scores of all birds failing in the weight of eggs have been dropped. The 
number of birds disqualified for under-weight eggs is as follows:— 

Section 1—^White Leghorns and any other light breed, 32 from 207 birds competing. 

Section 3—Black Orpingtons, 19 from 80 birds competing. 

Section 4—Any other heavy breed, no rejections. 

The average production per bird in each section is as follows:— 

Section 1—White Leghorns, 56 eggs per bird, which is equivalent to 45 i)er cent. 

Section 1—Any other light breed, 44 eggs per bird, which is equivalent to 36 per cent, 
production. 

Section 3—^Black Orpingtons, 58 eggs per bird, which is equivalent to 47.5 per cent. 

Section 4—Any other heavy breed, 38 eggs per bird, which is equivalent to 31 per cent. 

The average production for all birds under test was 56 eggs. 

The following are the leading scores in each section from April 1st to July 31st:— 

RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATIONj INCORPORATED. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

OaNDUCTED AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION UNDER THE SUPERVISION OP THE 

Department or Agriculture. 

Winter Test. Commenced April lst> 1930. Terminated July 31st, 1936. 


Section 1.— White Leghorns^ 204 birds \ Black Minorcas, 3 birds. 


Singles. 

Score, 

Bird Nos. 

1. W. R. Williams. 

. 96 

9 

A White Leghorn pullet 

2. T. C. Manuel. 

. 84 

110 

A White Leghorn pullet 

3. N. Riggs. 

. 83 

82 

A White Leghorn pullet 

3. N. Riggs .. ... 

. 83 

85 

A White Leghorn pullet 


Section 3.— Blaclc Orpingtons, 30 birds. 


Singles. 

Score. 

Bird Nos. 

1. J. R Aird & Son 

. 78 

209 A Black Orpington pullet 

2. A. Andrewartha . 

. 76 

224 A Black Orpington pullet 

2. A, Andrewartha ., 

. 76 

225 A Black Orpington Pullet 

2. A. S. McFarlane . 

. 76 

226 A Black Orpington pullet 

Section 4.— 

{Rhode Island Beds) Any Other Hedvy Breed, 

Singles. 

Score. 

Bird Nos. 

1.. H. Fidge. 

. 56 

241 A Rhode Island Bed pullet 

2. V. F. Gameau ,. 

. 63 

289 A Rhode Island Red pullet 

3. H. Fidge. 

. 61 

242 A Rhode Island Red pullet 
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HAVE YOU CON8IDEBED THE ADVANTAOE8 

OF APPOINTINO 

Execaitor Trustee & Agency Coy., 
of S.A .9 Ltd. 

BXBOUTOB AXD TBUSTBB OF TOUB WILL? 

If you have not we invite you to oompare the services rendered by this 
Company with those of a Private Trustee. 

Our Pamphlet and Booklet on WILLS free on application. 

ornoxs: TBOSTBB BUILDDre. E W WILLIAMSON. 

28a ORSirrSLL 8TBBET. 

ADBLAmn. Msnager. 

I 


GROW MORE WHEAT. 

A wall plowed and cultivated field is 
the fiist step toward a bumper crop. 

FOBOAN CAST 

CHITiLRD 

CULTIVATOB 

SHARES 

have won a reputation 

W for WEAR and value 
^ unequalled by any 

other make. 

RESULTING 

in the largest sale of any make in 
the Commonwealth. 

eiTB THBV A TRIAL TUS TBAR. 

J.&R.FORGAN,Ltd., 

OBTSTAL BROOK and MBT HBIB. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 

as administered in 

SAYERS 

GREEN SEAL 

REMEDY 

Is equally effective for 

FLUKE AND STOMACH 
WORMS. 

Its success has been proved in every State 
of Australia bv over a thousand stadona. 

It is prepared from the highest Quality 
chemiods and oils that are availaole. 

1-PlBT TIBS (U8 doses) 8/- 
QUABT TUTS (287 doses) 7/- 
SaLLOH TIBS m» doses) 16/- 

DOSING SYRINGES. 

6 O.O.. §/-• 7/-, and 10/6.; 10 o.o.» 16/0. 

Manulaotored by 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 
Sydney. 

Obtunahle in SA. from Stock and Stadon 
Agents, or Leading Storekeepers. 


1 


1 n 


BUNGEY BROS^ 


GRAIN and FORAGE MERCHANTS. 


8FB01AU8T8 IH-BaM Ucwn« Hay and Luecma ChdI. 

CompnMad Fodcur and Balad Oatan Hqr. 

DBAUIBS IR-^Saad Wkaat, Oats, Badar, Mails, Be. 


HIAD omOB: 178, BRAIKUH 8TBBBT, ADBLADB. 'noM Cant 188. 
BnunlialTo«8trM(,PwtAddaMa. ’noMi8188. 

WhOmmi hM 48w WtOag HID, 8|m«B8i FIm«, AMriii. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE OF UPPER NORTH BRANCHES. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the Upper North Districts of the State met in 
Oonferenee nt Tarcowie on Thursday, July 3 7th. Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman 
Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. J. 
Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), 
A. H. liobin (Government Veterinary Officer), E. L. Orchard (Agricultural Instructor), 
J. O. Hatter (Dairy Instructor), H. O. Pritchard (General Secretary Agricultural 
Bureau), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary) represented the Department of 
Agriculture. There was a large attendance of delegates from the following Branches:— 
Caltowie, Ijaura, Tarcowie, Wirrabara, Appila-Yarrowie, Booleroo Centre, Wepowie, 
Gladstone, Morcha.rd, Willowie, Orroroo, Eurelia, Murraytown, Black Bock, Eurelia 
Women’s, Jamestown, and Yandiah. Mr. H. F. Ninnes, of the Tarcowie Branch, 
presided, and extended a cordial welcome to officers of the Department and delegates 
from neighboring Branches. Mr. F. Coleman (Cliairman of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture) delivered the opening address. 

The following papers were read .and discusstnl:—Power Fanning,^’ Mr. W. Ninnes 
(Tarcowie); ^*The Other Side of the Tractor Question,** Mr. P. Curnow (Wirrabara): 

Mechanical Work as a Necessary Part of Farm Knowledge,*^ Mr. 0. Stott (Eurelia); 
*^Buy Australian Goods,** Mr. E. Roocke (Wepowie); Animals on the Farm,** Mr. 
C. Schultz (Morchard); and ^^The Registration of Bulls,** Mr. C, Knauerhase (Wepowie). 

It was decided to hold the 1931 Conference .at Willowie. On the motion of Mr. S. 
McCallum (Willowde), seconded by Mr. A. McCallum (Willowie), it was decided— 
■“That this Branch jisk Conference to request the Waterworks Department to deliver 
or post the readings of meters to all who rent meters, instead of attaching readings 
to meters.** Mj. Crocker (Wepowie) moved .and Mr. Orrock (Wepowie) seconded— 
‘^*That the attention of the Government be drawn to the unnecessary delay in dealing 
with applications for assistance under the Drought Belief Act and paying for seed 
wheat supplies.** 

Mr. F. Coleman- (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) presented to 
Messrs. C. Knauerhase and T. Orrock (Wepowie) and B. 8. McCallum and H. Kupke 
(Morchard) certificates conferring on them the honor of life membership of the 
Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. Mr. Coleman also presented the following 
trophies won in the 1929-30 Upper North Crop Competition:—First prize, case of stan- 
less cutlery, Mr. M. E. Meaney, 87 points, and E.P. cake dish, presented by the Cresco 
Fertiliser Coy.; second prize, Mr. L. Noonan, 86.5 points, E.P. fruit dish and a silver 
•cup, presented by the Superphosphate Association of South Australia. 

The evening session was occupied by addresses delivered by Messrs. W. J. Spalford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture) and A. H. Robin (Government Veterinary Officer). 
The Conference concluded with a supper and dance. 


CONFERENCE AT CEDUNA, 

The Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the western 
portion of Eyre Peninsula was held at Oeduna on Wednesday, July 2ind. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. A. M. Dawkins and S. Shepherd (Members 
of the Advisory Board of Agi-ieulture), Professor A. J. Perkins '(Director of Agrieul* 
lure), Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlew (Chief 
bairy Instructor), C. T. McKenna, B.V.8c. (Govommeuit Veterinary Officer), W. H. 
Brbwnrigg (District Agricultural Instructor), and H. 0. Pritchard (Gmieral Secretary). 
There^*ai» a large and representative gathering from the following Branches:—^Laura Bay, 
Petiha, lilaltee, Koonibba, Goode, Nunjikompita, Charra, and Smoky Bay. 
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Mr. E. D. Barneitt (Chairinan of tlie Laura Bay Braaoh) prealded, and the opening 
address was delivered by Mr. A. M. Dawkins (Member of the Advisory Board). During 
the course of tlie Conference the following papers were read and discussed ^Care of 
Farm Horses/' Mr, H. Jones (Goode); Improving the Perliility of the Boil," Mr. J. 
Bpry (Laura Bay); Young People on the Farm," Mr. W. Edson (Laura Bay). 

A largo number of questions were answered b}' dejMn-tmental officers, and the following 
resolutions w^re carried:—1. "That this Branch ig in favor of the Instructor of Agricub 
ture being stationed in a more central position." 2. " That the next Conference be held 
at Coduna, and tliat the Goode Branch be responsible for the arrangements." 

During the evening session, at the request of the Branches constituting tl\e Conference 
district, Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture) delivered an address, ‘^Tlie 
Objects of the Compulsory Wheat Pool.'' 



good health demands them! 

Only by eating vegetables frequentlv can we maintain our 
blo^ in good condition, and therefore, our health. This 
fact is not sufficiaitly realised. a • n* 

Made in handy tablet form. Swallow & Ariell s Com¬ 
pressed Vegetables are equal in every way to fresh, as onW 
water is removed, and their true flavour is retained. Easily 
prepaid and economical—one pound of the compressed 
article goes as far as ten of the fresh—they take up so 
little space that they’re easily stored. 

With this product of Swallow & Ariell at hand you need 
never be short of health-giving vegetables. Buy a few 
packets now! 

SWALUnVlARIEU'* 

COMPRESSED 

YERETABEES 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday^ 
July 30th, there being present Messrs. P. Coleman (Chairman), H. N. Wicks (Vice- 
Chairman), H, 8. Taylor, P. H, Jones, A. J. Cooke, G. Jeffreyt B. H. Martin, J, W. 
Sandford, A. K McEwin, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director Waite Research Institute)» 
and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from Mr. A. M. Dawkins^ 
Professor A. J. Perkins, and Mr. W. R. Birks. 

Election of Offlcers, —^Mr, F. Coleman was re-elected Chairman and Mr. H, N. Wicks 
Vice-Chairman. 

Ee-appointment of Members.—-The Secretary reported that Messrs. F. Coleman, H. N. 
Wicks, A. J. Cooke, A. M, Dawkins, P. JI. Jones, and H. 8. Taylor, who retire^ by the 
effluxion of time on June 30th, had been re-appointed for a further period of two years by 
the Hon, Minister of Agriculture. 

Experimental Work at Berri Orchard, —Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural 
Instructor), in reporting on a resolution requesting that experiments might be conducted 
at the Berri Orchard on crops other than fruit trees and vines, which was carried at 
the River Murray Conference, said the matter of trying out economic crops had not 
escaped consideration. 

A few years ago cotton was tried, the growth recorded, and a careful account 
kept of the costs of production and revenue received from a plot, which was fully 
reported upon at the time. Sugar beet was also tested, and the resulting growth 
of the plants noted. The possibilities of growing rice, peanuts, haricot beans, &c., was 
also gone into, but their cultivation not undertaken. Besides the heavy general costs 
of production, the great barrier to the general adoption of such crops was the outstanding 
fact that the contours of the land, and means of watering these irrigation areas in 
South Australia, had been designed wholly for deep rooting, perennial plants, such I'l 
trees and vines, which had been proved to be capable of standing for comparatively 
long periods between waterings. In California and other American States, as well as 
in the Murrumbidgee irrigation areas of New South Wales, where some of these crops 
succeed, water was available practically whenever it was desirable to apply it to the 
plants. Most of these annual or shallow^-rooted heat-loving plants could be brought 
to a successful degree of production only where water could be given them at least 
once each week. To make trials with them or any similar crop possible at the 
Experimental Orchard, would involve expenditure on an efficient pumping plant costing 
probably several hundreds of pounds. 

Standardisation of Sultana Dryirng Methods, —^In accordance with a resolution carried 
at the Berri Conference, a copy of Mr. Arndt's paper on the above subject was 
forwarded to the Australian Dried Fruits Board, from whom the following reply was 
received:—‘^Referring to your letter on the subject of standardisation of sultana 
drying methods, I have to advise that this matter was very fully considered by the 
Australian Dried Fruits Board at a meeting held in Melbourne, and it has been decided 
to arrange a meeting of packers from the various States, to be held at Mildura during 
the second week in September, with a view to arriving at definite recommendations for 
the 1931 season." 

Stimulating Bain fall, —^Following the inquiry of the Board into the possibilities of 
research work being undertaken to determine the feasibility of stimulating rainfall, the 
Commonwealth Meteorologist furnished the reply set out hereunder:—"My opinion 
on the question is that Nature’s allied forces operating in times of stress on Australia 
are far too vast and powerful to warrant any hope of their being overcome to such 
an extent as to be of material economic value. Consequently no experiments (other 
than laboratory) have been carried out by this Bureau. A number of proposals for 
producing or stimulating rain have been submitted to the Bureau, but as yet none has 
been considered to be of any practical value. On several occasions in past years 
experimentalists, not connected with this Bureau, have endeavored to produce ndn over 
various .parts of Australia, but jvithout success* In this connection Mr. Balslllie’s 
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experiments are mentioned :—* During 1916 and 1917 the late Mr, J. Graeme Balsillie, 
A.M.I.E.E. (with the assistance of a Government subfddy) carried out ‘'Bain Making 
by iSlectricity' ^ experiments at a few stations situated in the dry areas of Australia. 
A Bain Precipitation Investigation Committee was appointed by the New South Wales 
Government to report upon Mr. Balsillie’s experiments; the members of the Committee 
being:—^Professor T. W. E. David (Chairman); Professor Charles E. Fawsitt; Mr. 
O. W. Brain, Chief Electrical Engineer for New South Wales Railways; Professor 
Oscar IT. Vonwiller; Professor W. E. Cooke, Government Astronomer; Mr. Wm. Gorin, 
Chief Electrical Engineer for Public Works, New South Wales; and Profesaoir J. P. V. 
Madsen. The final report of the Committee presented to the Premier of New South 
Wales read as follows:—^Resolution—That in view of the difficulty at present of our 
continuing the investigation with any advantage it should be closed. The Committee 
also desires to inform the Premier that inquiries made from the Commonwealth 
Meteorologist, Mr. H. A. Hunt, have resulted in information being obtained to the 
effect that meteorological observations taken over a period of Mr. Balsillie’s experiments 
absolutely fail to support in the slightest degree his claims that rainfall had been 
stimulated by the means whicli he had adopted.^ The following entry was made in the 
minute book:—^In closing the investigation the Committee places on record the fact 
that no information whatever has been submitted for the consideration of members which 
justifies the claim that any advance has been made in Australia in the direction of 
causing or increasing rainfall.* ** 

Conference Besoli^Hions, Ceduna. —^“That this Branch (Goode) is in favor of the 
Instructor in Agriculture being stationed in a more central position. * * It was decided to 
submit the resolution to the Director of Agriculture*for a report. 

Conference Resolutions^ Taroowie, —(a) “That conference requests the Waterworks 
Department to deliver or post the readings of meters to all who rent meters instead of 
attaching readings to meters. “ The Secretary was instructed to ascertain from the 
Waterworks Department if there was any reason why the proposal should not be 
adopted, (h) “That the attention of the Government be drawn to the unnecessary 
delay in dealing with applications for assistance under the Drought Belief Act and 
paying for seed wheat supplies. * * It was decided to submit the resolution, together with 
a statement from a delegate at the Conference, to the State Bank. 

Observance of Fruit Pests Aat, —^At the 1930 Biver Murray Conference a resolution 
was carried asking that steps be taken by the Department to enforce the Fruit Peats 
Act, especially in regard to codlin moth. Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tor), to whom the resolution was forwarded, outlined the action he proposed to adopt in 
connection with the resolution. 

Insiraotors Judging at Country Shows^ —resolution was received from the Blyth 
Branch asking the Department to reconsider its decision in not permitting District 
Instructors to judge at country shows. It was decided to refer the resolution to the 
Director for a report. 

Press Statements Concerning Agriotdturcd Expendit>wre, —Mr. H. N. Wicks drew atten¬ 
tion to a statement that Ibad appeared in the press referring to the amount expended by 
the State at the Experimental Farms and Orchards. Members present referred to the 
excellent research work that was being done at the institutions conducted under the 
administration of the Department of Agricniturei and it was decided, on the motion of 
Mr. Taylor, to forward the following resolution to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture:— 
“That in view of recent public statements respecting State establishments for agricul¬ 
tural education and research, this Board desires to record its conviction of the paramount 
necessity in a rural community such as South Australia of stimulating scientific research 
and education in agriculture.’* 

Pruning Competitions *—The Secretary was instructed to forward a letter to the 
Boyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, the Superphosphate Association of South 
Australia, Messrs, Gibbs, Bright Pty Oo., Ltd., Nitrogen Fertilizers Pty. Oo., Ltd., and 
W. Langdon Parsons, Esq., expressing the thanks imd appreciation of the Advisory 
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Board for trophies donated to the championships of the Biver Murray and Lower North 
Pruning Competitions. 

Crop Competitions, —In reply to a question asked by Mr. P. H. JoneS; the Secretary 
intimated that although the subsidy for Wheat Crop Competitions had been withdrawn^ 
the Department of Agriculture would cO-oporate, as far as possible, with District Com¬ 
mittees in the continuing of the Competitions. 

Life Member .—The name of Mr. J. S. Hammatt, of the Lyndoch Branch, was added 
to the roll of life membcirs of the Agricultural Bureau. 

^ew Branches. —Approval was given for the formation of Branches at Par ilia 
(Women ^s), Upj)er Wakefield (Halbury), and Kyancutta, with the following as 
foundation members:—I'arilla—Mesdames Phillis, H. Johnston, C., B., and P, 

Kerley, fS. Leane, C. Neindorf, C. Dabinett, A. Thompson, E. Howie, J. McCabe, G. 
Plew, B. Daniel, E. Pillifeant, B. Dawncey, J. Eckert, C. Hancock, J. Barry, F. Johnson, 

F. Smith, J. Seidel, A. Welden, Misses B. Phillis, M. Plew, E. Colwill, T. Seidel, H. and 
E. Johnson; Upper Wakefield (Halbury)—Messrs. W. Banders, J. L., J., and B. Cleary, 

E. and C. Roberts, H. Simon. F. Neumann (2), M. Kiley, E. Martin, P. Higgs, M. Lally, 
J. Hartnett; Kyancutta—Messrs. C. Kammermann, H. Walters, R. Bedford, W. Mitchell, 
T. Holman, E. Kelly, H. McKenna, G. Dolan, R. Alsop, J. and E. Dyke, H. Longinire, 
J. and T. O’Loughlin, L. and F. Daniels, C. and A. Laubc, R. Sampson, B. Miller, A. 
Cook, D. Fitzgerald, H. Little, B. Peters. 

New Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches: — 
Blackheath—A. McLelian; Morchaid—H. R. Lillecrapp, A. 0. Smith, P. Bhynne: 
Kalyan—Mr. Ritchie; Yeelanna—H. Owen, A. L. Carslake, G. Boumont, E. Manual; 
Yadnarie—L. S. Tyler; Poochera—F. B. Joy; Monarto South—^J. L. I^ofthouse, E. O. 
Gogel; Koppio—O. Tozer, S. Cooper, Hy. Tucknott, John Tucknott, W. C. Fogden, John 
Fogden, Frank Barraud; Wiidinna—J. Bailey, L. Rowley; Murray Bridge—E. Butler; 
Wirrilla Women's—Mrs. S. Garrard; Nantnwarra—^K. W, Young; Bundaleer Springs, 
—F. Officer, D. Mahoney; Clare—L. W. Butler, M. McEvoy, J. Lloyd, H. W. Lawrence. 
P. M. Ashby, B. McFoat, A. I'hoenix; Pinnnroo—L. C. Fischer; (Mare—A. H. Rogers, 

F. W Knappstein, A. G. Cootnbs, W. B. G. Harmer, C. A. Wilcox, M. P. Vandborg, 

G. Smith, .1. C. Dux, M. Lee, A. Tjee, C. Neat ', K. Russell, Les. Jarman, T., Gill, E. 
O'Shaughnessy, R. Smith, M. Fudge, V. Crawford, R. Fuller, M. Rogers, A. B. Ninnes; Berri 
—H. A. I’cwhtcT, H. M. J\»rkina, Robt. Curran, P. W. Seekamp; Eudunda—^L. T. Duldig, 
A, B. Schultz, F. C7. Lindner; Kapiimie—C. LeKraft, E. W. Franks; Appila—F. Winter; 
Tantanoola—Thos. Howe; Benmark—Robt. Edmeades, L. P. Johiicock, W. E. Meier; 
Bowhill—A. Cockshell, A. Otto, E. B. Rohrlach; Tintinara—J. B. Lewis, Philip 
Champion, Ross G. Harvey; Millicent—A. O. Shex)herd; Gladstone Women’s—Mrs. 
Campbell, Mrs. Yenning; Kybybolite—A. Greive, 8. B. (yastine, W. Banders, M. 
Crunkhorn ; Netherton—A. C. R. Eglinton; Bo<ilguii—Herbert Castle; Beetaloo Valley 
—H. T. Head, F. Bai-truni, A. T. Brown; Black Springs—P. Oopestake; Kalyan— 
R. E. B. Lang; T^enworthain—Blackett, Chynoweth; Pinkawillinie—W. F. Freeth, A. 
Heath, H. Heath, R. Ballantyne, W. Vivian, Ware; Palabie—G. M. Mayhew, L. Wilks, 

H. Luestner, A. E. Place; Blyth—Win. Brereton, P. Tonkin; Mount Barker—R. F. 
Edwards, K, M. Bowen; i*innaroo—(»eo. Lloyd; Pinnaroo Women’s—Mrs. N. 
O’Loughlin; Kanni— J. Flatten, J. PJatien, jun., V. T. Flatten, R. Picard, G. Gregory, 
E. Schultz; Miltalie—J. T. Forth; Riverton—E. Travers, A. O. Thomas; Brinkworth— 
E. B. Ottens; Truro—E. B. Schilling, P. S. Klemm, O. Habel, H. Hnbel, M. Habel; 
Balaklava—A 8. Smart; Lyndoch—J, C, Daly; Hartley—^^Vm. Yeates; Laura—H. F. 
Klennn, A. Klemm; Nelshaby—O. Verwort, J. II. Franks, S. Turner; Currency Creek— 
W. A. Robinson; Talia—W. Thomson, F. P. Thomson, B. Hardy, B. Lewis, M. Cameron; 
Nunjikompita—Jas, Davies, Edwin Gum; Wilkawatt Women’s—^Mrs. H. L. Billing: 
Bute—E. W. Bettess, J, A. Otte; Rapid Bay—Frank Macrow, R. Hooper; Keith—A* W. 
Dellow, C. D. Ellis; Coorabie—E. H. Attick, E. H. Johns, T. F. Gurney, Boy Gurney; 
Alawoona—A. G. Pengilly, L. Smith; Y^andiah, E. B. Speed; Millendilla—F. Bartel; 
Nelshaby Women’s—Mrs. W. E. Martens, Mrs. L. C. Roberts, Mrs^ R. L. Smith, Mrs* 
J. Turner, Mrs. W. Lock, Mrs. H. Burfurd; Kapinnie—G, B. Bieman. 

of Branches, 297; total’'humbei^ of members, 8,21d, 
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DAIRY AND FARM PROD0CE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & 00., Limited, reported on August 1st, 1930:— 

Bu’JPTEit.—The outlook for the dairying industry has shown a vast improvement during 
the past fem weeks, for, owing to the good general rains that we received throughout 
July, the pastures have conjo along rapidly, and the importation of butter from the 
Eastern States has ceased. The growing conditions have been almost ideal, and conse- 
-quently with production coming along rapidly there sliould shortly be a surjdus of 
butter for ox])(>rt. Values have eased during tlie last week or two, and with London 
markets weak further casings must take place to export parity, and rates would then 
steady according to the values obtainable hy overseas trade. Meanwhile steadily increas¬ 
ing supplies of cream and butter are coining to hand, and the quality is of a high 
standard. Ohoiicest erojimcry fresh built or in prints, la. 9d. per lb.; second and third 
grade'-, Is. 6d. (these prices are subject to the stabilisation levies) ; best separators, 
Is. 5d. to Is. 6d.; well-conditioned store and collectors, Is. 24d. to Is. 3Jd. 

Egos. —As usual at this time of the year, quantitieb arc showing an increase each 
wet^k, and as the surplus is now a C(>nsid.erable one, it will be taken up by puli>ers, and 
exporters values have come back. However, it is now expected that pulpers and picklers 
will be 0 ])crating frtM»ly, so that consignments will be kcj)t clear. Ordinary country 
iCggs, hen 8d. pt'r dozen, duck IM. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile higher. 

Cheese. —The conditions in the South-East are good, and it is expected that the pro¬ 
duction of clnM\se will be greater than last season. So far consignments received have 
met with ready ck>aran(?e to local and Western Australian buyers, and the market is 
steady. New makes, large to loaf, 9fd. to 10|d. per lb. Semi-matured and matured, 
to Is. Id. per lb. 

Almonds. —After a period of dullness in the market, there was an improved demand 
ill this State for .mU classes of almonds, and stocks have now been considerably reduced. 
KefiielH also have bc*t*n meeting with better demand, so that tlie quantities held are 
only light. Brandis, 7fd. lo 8;ld.; mixed softshells, -fi^d. to 7cL; hardshells, 4d.; 
kernels, Is. 7^d. per lb. 

Honey. —This commodity li.'is not been selling nearly so freely tMs year as in otlier 
seasons, and is due to the fact that interstate buyers liave l)een carrying stocks from 
tJie ])revdous yt^ar, and have, therefore, moit needed the usual quantities from South 
Australifi. Sales have been limited during the past month or tw^u to prime clear 
extracted, and lower grade lines are neglected. Prime clwir extracted in liquid con¬ 
dition, 4J(1. to tid.; bmt quality candied lots, 4id. to 4fd. j^er lb.; second grade honey, 
3d. to 3jid, per lb. 

Beeswax.—N o alteration to ivport.; Is. 5d. to Is. 5^d, per lb., according to quality. 

Bacon. —are ample stocks of bacon held b}^ all curers at present, as supplies 
o-f live hogs to the markets have lavn good, although the tumovor is being steadily 
maintained in bacon, the demand for ham^ is somewhat slo-w. Beat local sides, Hid. 
to 12^d.; bt»8t locnl factory-cured middh's, Is, to Is. Id.; large, lOd.; local rolls, 9id. 
to lO^d.; Geo. Farmer's Sugar Cane" brand hams. Is. 5d.; local hams, Is. to Is. Id.; 

Sugar Cano" brand lard, in pfwjkets, lid., in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local lard, 9d. per 
lb. ill prints. 

Live Poultry. —The demand for all classes of poultry hsis maintained better than 
was exjicctod, and although our sales each week have l>eeu well supplied with consign¬ 
ments from the country, and also- suburban yards, yet tlie demand has been sufficient to 
absorb all lots at satisfactory prices. The special sales of purebred birds held during 
the month have also met with acceptation, botli to buyers and sellersi, and tlie rates 
obtained were good and commensurato with the standard of the birds. We advise 
eonsigiiiing. Crates loaned on application. The following prices ruled at Friday's 
sale:—Pnme roosters, 4s. 6d. to Js. 9d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, Sa. 6d. to 4s. 3d,; 
fair-conditioned cockerels, 28. Gd, to Ss.; chickens lower. Heavy weight hens, 3s. 3d. 
to 48. 6d.; medium hens, 28. 6d. to 3s. Id,; light hens, 2». to 2*s. 4d.; couple of pens 
of weedy sorts lower. Geese, 48. 6d. to Gs. l>d.; prime Muscovy drakes, 3s. 9d. to Ss.; 
ducks, good conditioned, 2s. 9d. to 3s, Sd,; ducks, fair condition, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 7d.; 
ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, 9|d. bo ll^d, per lb. live weight- 
turkeys, fair condition, 71d. to 8id. per Jb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts lower. 
Pigeons, 7d, each. 

POTAixiBS,—^Best Souith-Eastems, Ss. 6d. per ewt. 

Onions.—^B est brown, 6s, per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 

JUNE, 1930. 

Imports. 

{Interstate*) 

Apples (bushels). 161 

Apples, custard (bushel). 1 

Bananas (bushels)... .. 5,409 

Citrus— 

Grape fruit (bushel). 1 

Lemons (bushels). 0 

Oranges (bushels). 11 

Grapes (bushel). 1 

Mixed fruit (bushel). 1 

Passion fruit (bushels). 200i 

Paw paws (bushels). 2 

Pears (bushels). 2 

Pineapples (bushels). 1,155 

Peanuts (bags). 120 

Peanuts, kernels (bags). 15 

Cabbages (bags) . 4 

Carrots (bags). 38 

Cauliflowers (bag). 1 

Mixed vegetables (bag). 1 

Onions (bags). 964 

Potatoes (bags). 24,089 

Swedes (bags). 72 

Bulbs (packages). 40 

Plants (packages). 79 

Seeds (packages). 57 

Trees, fruit (packages). 34 

Trees, ornamental (package). 1 

Wine casks (number). 2,756 

Fumigated — 

Trees, fruit (packages). 22 

Wine casks (number). 12 

Mejected — 

Grapes (prohibited import) (bushel). 1 

Potatoes (bags). 25 

Secondhand bags (number). 26 

Secondhand cases (number). 9 

Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number). 106 

Dust guns (packages). 8 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c. 1,823 253,083 

Sup. ft. 

Timber.. 132,028 1,526,359 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act, 

* Packages. 

England—Apples.. .. .. 4,831 

Seeds. 1 

India—Apples ... 2,809 

Scotland—^Apples. 296 

Germany—^Apples .. .. .. 15,752 

Batavia—Apples. 500 

New Zealand—Oranges .. .. .. 674 

Lemons. 209 

Plants .. 32 

Seeds.. .. 134 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tho following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the raindl at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of July, 1930, also 
the average precipitation to the end of July, and the average annual rainfall. 

Btatlon. 


For 

July, 

1080. 


Station. 

For 

July, 

10SO. 

To 

end j 
July, i 
1930 1 

Av"gc 
to end 
July. 

Av’ge 

Lnnual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Fae Noeth 

1 i 1 

AND Upper Noeth. 


Lower North- 

-<‘4mtinued 


Oodnadatta ... 


009 

1*12 

3*04 

4*78 1 

Brinkworth .... 

1*89 

5*65 

8*73 

16*01 

Marree. 


009 

2*99 

3*48 

6-92 

Blyth. 

1*40 

4*80 

0*63 

16*94 

Farina . 


0-41 

3*27 

406 

0*63 

Clare. 

2*49 

9*63 

14*09 

24*67 

Copley . 


1-07 

417 

4-90 

804 

Mintaro . 

2*77 

8*73 

12*81 

23*51 

Beltana . 


106 

3*66 

6*22 

8-68 

Waten’^ale. 

2*33 

7-62 

15*24 

27*24 

Blinman. 


M9 

4*00 

7*38 

1212 

Auburn . 

2*99 

7*60 

13*69 

24*12 

Hookina. 


1*66 

3*61 

6*80 

11-86 

Hoyleton. 

1*37 

4*19 

9 79 

17*66 

Hawker. 


1*78 

3-82 

7*17 

12-43 

Baiaklava . 

1*71 

4*38 

8*91 

15*99 

Wilson. 


1*63 

3*79 

6*94 

12-01 

Port Wakefield . 

1*41 

3*59 

7*89 

13*08 

Gordon. 


1*73 

4*43 

6*23 

10-89 

Terowie ....... 

1*41 

2*29 

7*30 

13*58 

Quom. 


1*80 

3*38 

7*63 

13-60 

Yarcowie. 

1*46 

3*01 

7-66 

13*83 

Port Augusta . 


1*74 

2*74 

6-60 

9-50 

Hallett. 

1*61 

4*41 

8*94 

16*55 

Bruce . 


1*88 

3*66 

5*53 

10*10 

Mount Bryan .. 

2-30 

473 

9*13 

16*87 

Hammond .... 


1*67 

2*67 

6-40 

11*64 

Burra. 

2*12 

4*76 

10*12 

18*00 

Wilmington ,.. 


2*31 

4*27 

10*18 

17-78 

Farrell’s Flat .. 

2*03 

4*91 

10*47 

18*82 

Willowio . 


2*41 

6*70 

6-75 

12-27 






Melrose . 


2*70 

6*09 

13*57 

23*16 

West of Murray Ranqb. 


Booleroo Centre 


2*06 

6*10 

8*61 

16-41 

Manoora . 

2-23 

6*40 

10*20 

18*97 

Port Germein . 


2*31 

4*47 

7*13 

12*56 

Saddleworth ... 

2*09 

7*31 

11*06 

19*65 

Wirrabara. 


2*46 

5*10 

11*01 

19*47 

Marrabel . 

3*16 

6*87 

11*02 

19*92 

^ppila . 


1*62 

3*90 

8*20 

16-01 

Riverton . 

2-74 

6*96 

11*76 

20*86 

Oradock . 


1*36 

4*40 

629 

11-00 

Tarlee .. 

3*10 

623 

10*12 

18*16 

0«arrieton .. 


1-80 

4*73 

6-97 

12*47 

Stockport . 

2*83 

6*15 

9*28 

16*88 

Johnburg. 


1*37 

3-56 

6*79 

10-69 

Hamley Bridge . 

2-86 

5*72 

9*40 

16*67 

Eurelia ... 


1-66 

306 

7*17 

13*14 

; Kapunda. 

2*87 

6*62 

1M9 

19*92 

Orroroo . 


2*16 

3*48 

7*66 

13*36 

Froeling. 

a-98 

6*10 

10*02 

18*03 

Nackara. 


1*42 

306 

6*60 

11*71 

j Greenock. 

3*79 

7*82 

11*95 

21*76 

Black Rock ... 


1*68 

3*17 

7*06 

12*67 

j Truro. 

3*54 

6*29 

11*24 

20*21 

Oodlawirra ... 


1*73 

3*93 

— 

* 

! Stockwell. 

3*84 

7*66 

11*27 

20*30 

Peterborough . 


1*81 

3*11 

7*35 

13*40 

! Nuriootpa . 

3*62 

7*68 

11*60 

20*74 

Yongala. 


2*27 

3*63 

7-83 

14*57 

; Angaston. 

3*69 

7*81 

12*64 

22*68 





Tanunda . 

4*20 

7*56 

12*87 

22*20 





Lyndoch . 

5*07 

8*46 

13*20 

23*71 

Yunta . 

.. 

0*84 

1*93 

4*96 

8*63 

Williamstown... 

6*77 

10*16 

16*16 

27*84 

Waukaringa .. 


0*87 

2*47 

4*71 

8*38 






Mannahill .... 

.. 

0*68 

4*31 

4*76 

8*39 

: Adelaide Plains. 



Cockburn. 

.. 

0-62 

2*28 

4*76 

8*04 

.Owen . 

3*03 

6*16 

_ 

i* 14*22 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 

0*61 

364 

6*74 

9*71 

M^llaK. 

2-94 

6*63 

9*69 

16*77 


North. 



Roseworthy .... 

3-46 

6*84 

9*79 

17*46 







Gawler. 

3*62 

6*54 

11*09 

19*14 

Port Pirie .... 


2*10 

3*68 

7*71 

13*38 

Two Wells. 

2*91 

6*56 

9*39 

15*88 

Port Broughton 


2*46 

4*77 

8*23 

14*08 

Virginia. 

3*12 

6*03 

10*07 

17*30 

Bute. 


2*02 

6*06 

9*09 

16*66 

Smithfield . 

3*20 

6*62 

9*86 

17*68 

Laura. 


1*93 

4*73 

10*13 

18*20 

Salisbury. 

3*41 

6*94 

10*97 

18*63 

Caltowie. 


1*88 

4*60 

9*20 

16*94 

Adelaide . 

4*22 

7*94 

12*68 

2M6 

Jamestown ... 


2*32 

6-10 

9*73 

17*96 

Glen Osmond .. 

6*17 

9*21 

15*64 

26*19 

Gladstone .... 


1*90 

4*34 

9*01 

16*44 

Magill. 

4*71 

9*48 

16*30 

25*77 

Crystal Brook . 


2*14 

4*67 

8*92 

16*89 






Qrorgetown ... 


2-08 

6*58 

10*39 

18*63 

1 Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Nanidy . 


1*99 

6*17 

9*16 

16*99 

Teatree Gully... 

4*31 

8*38 

16*16 

27*70 

ReSiiU. 


2*61 

5*24 

9*53 

17*02 

Stirling West .. 

10*82 

18*03 

27-87 

47*04 

Spalding . 


1*59 

3*91 

10*30 

19*63 

Uraidla . 

8*68 

16*08 

26*34 

44*38 

Gulnare. 


2*44 

6*01 

10*20 

18*92 

Clarendon . 

6*28 

11*94 

19-66 

33*03 

Yaoka . 


1*82 

5*53 

8*66 

16*40 

Morphett Vale . 

4*67 

9*29 

13*49 

22*78 

Koolunga. 


1*80 

4*24 

8*74 

16*61 

Noarlunga. 

3*86 

7*73 

12*34 

20*49 

Snowtown. 


1-82 

_1 

4*61 

8*94 

16*78 

Willunga . 

4*63 

10*03 

16*77 

26*07 
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RAINFALL— eonUnued. 



For 

To 

end 

1 Av*ge 
Av’ge Annual 

i 

For 1 

Station. 

July, 

July, 

to end Eain- 

Station. 

July, ) 


1930. 

19.30 

July. 1 fall. 


1930. ! 


To 

end 

July, 

1930. 


Av*ge 
to end 
July. 


, Av»gel 
lAnniia 
Bain- 
fall. 


Mouot Lofty Ranges— corUd . 


Aldinga . 

3*83 

1 7*00] 

1 12*29 

Myponga. 

7*40 

12*50 

17*27 

Normanville . 

4*36 

7*98 1 

12*72 

Yankalilla. 

4*36 

7-80 

1 14*16 

Mount Pleasant .. 

4*71 

9*21 

16*67 

Birdwood. 

6*84 

9*95 

1 16*77 

Gumeraoha . 

6*68 

11*65 

19*31 

Millbrook Reservoir 

1 6*86 

11*88 

19*94 

Tweedvale. 

7*91 

12*80 1 

20*86 

Woodside. 

6*18 

10*69 1 

18*61 

Ambleside. 

6*22 

11*88 

20*09 

Nairne . 

4*64 

10*09 1 

16*28 

Mount Barker .... 

6*13 

13*18 

18-26 

Echunga . 

6*44 

11*54 1 

19*51 

Macclesheld. 

4*12 

10*07 1 

17*43 

Meadows . 

6*69 1 

12*09 1 

21*03 

Strathalbyn. 

2*34 

6*18 1 

11*20 


20*34 

29*62 

20*76 

23*01 

27*38 

29*41 

33*64 

36*18 

36*08 

32*47 

36*09 

28-29 

31*60 

33*36 

30*72 

36*42 

19*43 


Murray Flats and Valley 


West op Spencer’s Gulp. 


Eucla. 

Fowler’s Bay 

Penong . 

Koonibba .. 
Denial Bay . 

Ceduna . 

Smoky Bay . 
Wimilla .... 
Streaky Bay. 

Talia. 

Port EUiston 
Port Lincoln 
Cummins ... 
Yeelanna ... 
Un 


Darke’s Peak 

Eimba. 

Kyancutta ... 

Mmnipa. 

Tumby. 


0*46 

0*86 

0*86 

1*68 

0*89 

0*93 

Ml 

2*34 

1*96 

2*63 

2*11 

2*67 

2*71 

2*38 

2*21 

2*11 

3*08 

2*18 

2*38 

2*71 

1*36 


9*77 

— 

* 

3*08 

7*81 

11*86 

2*64 

7*59 

12*12 

3*66 

— 


3*68 

7*61 

♦11*66 

3*74 

6-91 1 

1 9*92 

2*47 

6*66 1 

10-61 

3*82 

— 1 

♦ 

3*97 

9*60 

14*96 

4*40 

8-64 

16-27 

3*89 

10*40 

16*63 

6*14 

11-93 

1 19*60 

4*97 

10*29 

17*86 

4*11 

9*27 

16*12 

6*96 

9*32 

16*86 

4*97 

7*31 

♦12*14 

6*20 

8*20 

1 15*13 

6*20 

6*58 1 

i*ll*92 

_ 

— 

13-68 

4*64 

8*52 

14-68 

4*88 

7*79 

14-22 


Meningie . 

3*67 

6*67 

10*92 

18*62 i 

Milang . 

2*75 

6*39 

8*92 

16*13 1 

Langhorae’s Creek 

2-96 

6*45 

8*32 

14*84 j 

Wellington . 

2*76 

5*46 

8-28 

14*67 ■ 

Tailem Bend. 

2-49 

6*58 

7*89 

14-77 ! 

Murray Bridge ... 

2*18 

4*23 

7*74 

13*84 i 

Callington . 

2*57 

6*36 

8*62 

16*40 ! 

Maxmum . 

1*68 

4*22 

6*68 

11*56 ; 

Palmer. 

1*88 

4*66 

8*29 

15*69 

Sedan . 

1*31 

4*18 

6*86 

12*24 i 

Swan Reach . 

1*31 

3*22 

6*82 

10*77 ' 

Blanchetown. 

1-28 

2*98 

6*64 

11*24 1 

Eudunda. 

2*68 

5*96 

9*48 

17*19 i 

Sutherlands. 

2*06 

4*01 

6*16 

10*87 

Morgan . 

1*64 

4*03 

4*95 

9*23 , 

Waikerie . 

1*49 

4-73 

6*18 

9*71 

Overland Corner .. 

1*31 

4*66 

6*76 

10*68 

Loxton. 

1*70 

4*71 

6*39 

11*80 

Renmark. 

1 1*25 

3*77 

6*61 

10*60 


West op Spencer’s Gulp— contd . 


Carrow ... 
Amo Bay 
Clove .... 
Cowell ... 
Miltalie .. 
Chandada 


... 

1*26 

3*54 

7*18 


2*01 

6*34 

6*97 


2*43 

6*84 

8*34 


0*94 

3*88 

6*63 


1*69 

6*22 

7*86 


2*49 

5*18 


Yor: 

KE Pen 

INSULA. 

* 


1*93 

4*42 

8*62 


2*00 

4*64 

9*67 


2*13 

6*07 

9*39 


1*75 

4*10 

9*17 


3*21 

6*76 

12*06 


2*10 

4*44 

8*23 

.. 

2*98 

6*84 

9*24 


4*11 

7*13 

10*63 


3*00 

6*02 

10 60 


3*06 

5*35 

8*29 


2*65 

6*53 

9*02 


2*67 

6*50 

9*94 


2*79 

6*64 

10*66 


2*40 

6*12 

10*13 

.... 

2*14 

609 

9*83 


Wallaroo . 

Kadina ... 

Moonta .. 

Paskoville 
Maitland . 

Ardrossan 
Port Victoria 
Ciirramulka 
Minlaton .. 

Pt. Vincent 
Brentwood 
Stansbury . 

Warooka .. 

Yorketown 
Edithburgh 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

6*37 

13*46 i 

16*08 

Kingscote . 

3*95 

10*80 

11*96 

Penneshaw .... 

3*07 

8*65 

10*78 

Victor Harbor .. 

3*48 

8*01 

12*87 

Port Elliot. 

2*56 

6*76 

11*68 

Goolwa. 

2*41 

6*69 

10*67 

Copeville . 

1*20 

3-36 

— 

Meribah. 

1*44 

4*12 

6*93 

Alawoona . 

1*49 

4*16 

6*94 

Mindarie . 

1*63 

4*61 

6*86 

Sandalwood .... 

2*09 

6*04 

7*27 

Karoonda . 

1*74 

6*13 

7*66 

Piunaroo . 

1*36 

4*05 

8*10 

Parilla . 

1*70 

3*96 

7*51 

Lameroo . 

1*61 

4*99 

8*78 

Parrakie. 

1*87 

4*49 

7*70 

Geranium . 

1*98 

6*09 

8*92 

Peake. 

1*66 

4*91 

8*96 

Cooke’s Plains . 

2*47 

6*34 

8.67 

Coomandook ... 

2*05 

6*34 

9*63 

Coonalpyn. 

2*72 

6*11 

9*90 

Tintinara. 

Keith. 

2*84 

3*61 

6*04 

7*72 

10*63 

9*96 

Bordertown .... 

3*44 

7*62 

10*88 

Wolseley. 

3*49 

8-44 

10*12 

Frances .. 

3-66 

8*98 

10-91 

Naracoorte .... 

4*89 

11*24 

12*71 

Penola ........ 

4*45 

11*62 

14-85 

Lucindale . 

5-65 

11 31 

13*39 

Kingston. 

6*09 

11-87 

14*84 

Robe ... 

6*00 

12*82 

15-32 

Beachport. 

4*87 

12-63 

17*20 

Millicent . 

6*07 

13*70 

18*15 

Kalangadoo .... 

6*77 

13*66 

18*62 

Mount Gambier 

3*40 

10*19 

17*86 


13*47 

12*48 

14*63 

11*25 

13*89 


13*99 

16*77 

16*16, 

16*67 

20*03 

14*02 

16*41 

17*98 

17*98 

14*64 

16*67 

16*96 

17*67 

17*04 

16*62 


24*81 
19*07 
18*76 
21*32 
20*06 
17*90 
11*68 
[♦11 *70 
!* 10*20 
12*46 
13*90 
14*48 
14*94 
14*15 
16*33 
14*64 
16*54 
16*41 
15*46 
17*45 
17*52 
18*78 
17*96 
19*39 
18*36 
19*96 
22*57 
26*19 
23*07 
24*40 
24*60 
26*95 

29- 70 
32-30 

30- 82 


♦ Denotes average lor less than lO-yoar period-~Oodlawirra (1 y^r), Koonibba ,®'Ud^ (6)# 
Merlbah <9), Owen (5), Denial Bay (9), Klmba (9). AUwoona(8), Bucla(l), Wirrulla (1). 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 
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Dates of 
Meetings. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Alawoona . 

* 

_ 


Bdimile . 

• 

_ 

_ 

AlfUncpa . 

• 



Elbow Hill . 

• 

12 

9 

Allandale East . 

87 

8 

5 

Eudunda. 

a.m. 

4 

1 

Alma . 

t 

— 

— 

Eiirella. 

A.M. 

2 

13 

Amyton. 

* 

_ 


i Eurelia Women's. 

A.M. 

6 

3 

Angaston. 

« 

— 

— 

i Sverard Bast . 

88 



Appila . 

• 

—- 

— 

1 Farrell's Flat .. 

* 

29 

26 

Applla-Yanowle. 

X 


5 

{Finnlss. 




Airhurton . 

• 

_ 


Gawler 'R.lvftr . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Ashbourne. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Georgetown. 

* 

9 

6 

Auburn. 

* 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

• 

80 

27 

Auburn Women's. 

* 

29 

— 

Gladstone . 

A.M. 

8 


Balaklava . 

« 

— 

— 

Gladstone Women's . 

* 

8 

5 

Balhannah. 

A.M. 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 

• 

12 

9 

Barmera . 

• 

— 

— 

Glossop ... 

* 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley . 

A.M. 

— 


Goode. 

* 

7 

11 

Belalle Korth . 

88 

4 

8 

Goode Women's. 

X 

— 

— 

Belalio Women's. 

88 

— 

..— 

Green Patch . 

A.M. 

7 

> 4 

Berri. 

A.M. 

6 

10 

Gulnare . 

• 



Big Swamp.... 




Gumeracha . 

X 

11 

8 

Blackbeath . 

« 

14 

11 

HaUdon. 

• 



Black Bock. 

A.M. 



Hanson. 

• 



Black Springs. 

t 

5 

2 

Hartley ... 

A.M. 

4 

3 

Blackwood . 

« 

n 

8 

Hawker .. 

* 

12 

9 

Block S. 

+ 


-T- 

Hookina.... 

* 

_ 


Blyth. 

1 

15 

19 

Hoyleton. 

* 

18 

15 

Booleroo Centre. 

I 

8 

5 

Inman Valley. 

A.M. 

21 

18 

Boolgun. 


7 

3 

Ironbank . 

X 



Boors Plains and Thrington 

« 


— 

Jamestown . 

• 

25 

22 

Borrlka . 

* 

— 

— 

Kalnngadoo Women's. 

X 

9 

13 

Bowhin. 

1 

4 

8 

Kalangadoo. 

m 

12 

9 

Brentwood . 

f 

7 

4 

Kalyan. 

t 

20 

17 

Brinkley . 

92 

6 

3 

iKangarllla. 

J 



Brinkworth. 

89 

4 

8 

1 Rangarilla Women's . 

• 

21 

18 

Brownlow. 

92 

6 

— 

j Eanmantoo. 

I • 

_ 


Buchanan . 

t 

...... 

— 

! £ anni .... 

A.M. 

_ 


Bugle. 

A.M. 

1 12 

9 

Kapinnie... 

X 

_ 

— 

Bundaieer Springs. 

* 

1 — 

— 

Kapunda. 

9 

8 

12 

Bunora. 

* 

9 

8 

Karcultaby. 

9 


— 

Bute. 

• 

I 21 

18 

Karoonda . 

* 

6 

10 

Butler . 

• 

1 ___ 

- 

Kolih.,. 

* 

7 

4 

Oalca . 

« 

1 — 

' — 

Kelly . 

t 

9 

6 

Oadell. 

* 

_ 

_ 

! Kl K1. 

i 



Caliph . 

X 

6 

2 

KBkerran. 

90 

7 

”4 

Canowie Belt . 

« 

I — 

— 

j Kongorong . 

1 • 

4 

8 

Caralue . 

• 

6 

3 

Koolunga. 

1 88 

5 

2 

CaiTow. 

• 

6 

3 

Koonibba... 

* 

7 

4 

Chandada . 

X 

15 

I 

> Koonunga . 

1 X 

5 

2 

Oharra . 

i A 

■ 



$ 

4 

8 

Cherry Gardens . 


2 

1 6 

IKi&ln . 

• 

11 

8 

Clanfleld . 

A.M. 



^Kulkawirra. 

1 

5 

9 

Clare . 

t 

— 

— 

Kybybolite. 

? 

7 

4 

Clarendon . 

i 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

A.M. 

9 

6 

Oleve . 

A.M. 

7 

4 

Langhorne'i Creek. 

* 

6 

3 

Oobdogla. 

a 

— 

— 

Laura. 

« 

9 

6 

Oullio .. 

« 


, -- 

Laura Bay. 

91 


■ 

Colton . 

a 

_ 


Lenswood and Forest Range 

t 

— 

_ 

Ooomandook. 

a ■ 

29 

26 

Light's Pass . 

1 



Ooonalpyn. 

a 

— 


. Llpson . 

9 

9 

6 

Ooonawarra .. 

88 

12 

11 

1 Lone Gum and Monash .... 

9 

e 

3 

Ooorabie . 

a 



Lone Pine . 

9 



Ooperille .. 

t 

M. 

.... 


t 



Ooiilta . 

t 




1 

6 

3 

Oradook . 

a 

1 


Loxton .... 

9 

8 

12 

Cungena . 

a 1 

_ 

..... 

Lucindale .. 

• 



Currency Creek. 

Cygnet Blver . 

A.M. 

a 

11 

8 

Lyndoch .. 

McLaren Flat. 

A.M. 

t 

— 

11 

Darkens Peak . 

a 



MaoGiUlvray. 

i 

5 

2 

Dudley. 

a 


... 

MaUala. 

9 

18 

16 





Maltee . 

9 

7 

4 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Bept. 

SfAflgJllo .. 

. 



Roberts and Verran . 

91 



ifannfinArlA . 

• 

7 

4 

' Rookwood ... 

1 

4 

1 

Marama . , . . 

! A.M. 

6 


Rosedale . 

f 



Utado^ . 

# 

6 

3 

Roseworthy .. 

i 



Merfbah. 

t 

11 

8 

Rosy Pine. 

m 



llilang . 

! 1 

9 

13 

Rudall. 

m 

5 

2 

Mlllendllla. 

! A.M. 

4 

8 

Saddleworth .. 

• 

ft 

5 

MlUlcent . 

i t 

29 

26 

BaddleworthWomen's .... 

t 

1* 

2 

Milllnant Wnmen'H . 

t 

- - 


Salisbury. 

k 

12 

g 

HUtalle . 

: A.1C. 

— 

6 

; Salt Cre^. 

* 


Mlndarle . 

• 

1 

6 

Sandalwood . 

• 



Minnipa. 

i 1 



. Scott's Bottom. 

t 

9 

6 

Modbury . 

1 



Shoal Bay.. 

A.M. 

i 

2 

IfAtiarfin flmiih. 

j T 

-T 

r 

Smoky Bay... 

A.M. 



Ifoonta . 

1 * 


_ 

Snowtown^. 

• 

8 

! 12 

Moorlands. 

t 

6 


South Kllkerran. 

t 

6 

! 2 

Moorook . 

* 

— 


Spalding .. 




IfnrAhard . . . ^. 

i 

8 

' 5 


t 

g 

3 

MorphettVale . 

1 




1 



Mount Barker. 

t 

e 

3 

Stockport .. 

• 



Mount Bryan . 

A.M. 

— 

' — 

. Strathalbyn.. 

A.M. 



If Aiint riAmpaafl .. 

A.M. 


- 

Streaky Bay. 

t 

22 

26 

Iffninnt Oandklnr . 

A.II:. 

8 

12 

, Tallem Bend. 

i 

X4 

11 

If mint Hojie, T. 

91 

& 

2 

Talla. 

1 

30 

27 

If mint PlAAoant . 

A.M. 



Tanianoola . 

A.1I. 

^2 

8 

Mount Remarkable . 

• 

_ 


Taplan. 

• 

B 

2 

Mount Schank . 

• 



Taragoro. 

1 

7 

4 

Ifinlamiinkla. 

91 

9 

13 

Tarcowie. 

i 



Mundalla. 

• 



Tarlee. 

t 

19 

9 

Murray Bridge .. 

t 

20 

10 

Tatlara. 

1 



Murrasrtown . 

• 

9 

6 

Thrington... 

1 

— 


Mypolonga .. 

• 

28 

I 24 

Tlntiimra .. 


♦ 30 

27 i 

Myrla. 

• 

6 

3 ■ 

Truro. 

t 

11 


Nantawarra. 

t 

7 

4 < 

Tulktneara . 

94 

7 

11 ^ 

Naracoorte . 

• 

9 

13 ; 

Tweedvale. 

A.M. 

7 

11 

Narrldy . 

1 t 

7 

4 '' 

Two Wells. i 

0 



Naming. 

m 

— 


Ungarra. 

• 

14 

11 

Kelshaby.. 

« 


1 

Vraldla and Summertown . ! 

• 



Nethcrton.. 

t 

0 

3 

Veitch . ! 

» 

— 

— 

New Residence. 


— 

; —. ; 


• 



North Booborowie. 


4 

! 8 :• 



8 

12 

Nqnjlkompita -,,..... 

* t 

7 

4 ' 

Wanbl . 

• 

27 

24 

Nui&eri. 

! f 

I G 

; 3 ■ 

Wandearah. 

• 

12 

1 

O’Loughlln . 

i • 

‘ 11 

8 

Warcowle . 

A.X. 


9 

Orroroo . 



1 —- 

Warramboo. 

• 

"5 

2 

Overland Comer. 

A.M. , 

6 

1 2 i 

Wasleys.. 

t 

14 

11 

Owen . 

I * 

8 

6 1 

i Wasleys Women's .. 

t 

7 

4 

Parllla . 

• 


j — 1 

, Watervale.... 

3 



Parllla Well. 

* 

26 

1 30 ' 

: Wauraltee. 

1 

5 

2 

Parflia Weh Wonien's. 

' t 

26 

! 30 

' Weavers... 

3 

n 

3 

Pairakle. 

j 1 ; 


1 arw 

! •“ 1 

Wepowle. 

t 

14 

8 

Parana. 

A.M. 1 

1 ~6 

; 8 1 

' White's River. 

1 

12 

9 

Paskevllle . 

A.H. 

5 

1 2 ' 

Whyte-Yaroowle . 

0 



Pata. 

' « 1 

' 1 

6 j 

1 Wllkawatt Women's. 

94 

19 


Pennediaw . 

' • i 


_ Ij 

1 WUUamstownWomen's ... 

A.V. 

6 


Penola. 

a.m. 

2 1 

i 6 !l 

! WllUamstown. 

• 



Penwortham. 

1 ; 

7 

4 

Wlllowle . 

• 

8 

3 

Petcmville. 

AM. ! 

5 j 

2 „ 

Wilmington. 

A.M. 

19 

16 

Petlna . 

A.U. 1 

23 I 

! 27 1 

Windsor. 

0 


A.M. 



Wtrrabara. 

0 



Plnkawminle. 

91 

— j 

.... 

Wlrrllla. 

0 

0 

6 

Plnnaroo... 

• 

— i 


WlrruUa.^ 

92 

20 

17 

Plnnaroo Women's . 

t 

1 ! 

6 

Wolseley . 

A.X. 

11 

8 

Poochera. 

+ 



Wudinna. 

92 



Port Billot. 

94 i 



Wvnarka. 

• 



Pygery... 


2 

6 

Tacka . 

0 



worn. 

t 

6 

3 

Yadnarle. 

92 

"s 

“2 

Rameo. 


4 

8 

Yallanda Flat. 

t 

Ranld Bav . 

« 

14 

11 

Yandlah . 

1 

"i 


Re&ni. 

X 

5 


Yaninee. 

• 


OjwnlAlahAim .. ^. 

i 

6 

"2 

Yantanable. 

92 



.Jtenmark.. 

t 



Yeelanna. 

• 

8 

3 

Rhynie .. 

• 



Yorketown*Melville. 

• 



Etotaman's Oredc . 

a 

7 

4 

Younghusband. 

0 


ZI 

Riverton.;. 

t 

11 

8 

Yorgo. 

94 


. 

Riverton Women's. 

* 

- 1 .. 

— 






* No report received during the month of J'nljr. t Formal J Held over. b In recess. 

▲•K. Annual meeting. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Erer^ producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Departmeut of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS- 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE BAST. 

June 6th.—^Present: Nine members. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. Mr. Laslett asked which fodder 
produced the most milk—hay or chaff. He had tried both, and found that his cows, 
when fed on chaff in boxes, wasted a good deal, and bolted the rest. He had fed 
them on long hay, Imbros Island oats, and though there was a certain amount of 
waste, the cows gave as much milk, and, taking into consideration the cost of cutting 
the hay into chaff, he thought it was just as well to feed the hay in the sheaf. Mr. 
Butler said that cows ate chaff greedily as a rule, but on account of their ruminating 
habits they still made full use of the fodder. It would take some experimenting to 
decide the question. ^^Is it possible to show a profit by top dressing land this yearf^' 
Mr. Parish said that land top dressed would carry an extra sheep per acre. The price 
of sheep and wool was low this yenr, but he still thought it would pay to top dress. 
The Chairman was of the same opinion. He had used more super this year than usual, 
which showed that he was willing to back his opinion with his cash. His pastures 
were better this year, especially a paddock of subterranean clover. This clover, once 
established and top dressed, w^ould nearly double the .carrying capacity of the land. 
Mr. Griffin favored rye grass, ovtm in summer. After a shower of rain it would sprout, 
and provide a green bite when all else was dry. Mr. Kieselbach failed to see 
how top dressing would show a profit in a year like the present. It was said that the 
. weight of wool was increased, but it would take an extra fleece of wool to pay for 
Icwt. of super per acre. He had not practised top dressing, yet he liad just sold some 
fat lambs for a good figure. Another questioner asked if it would pay to shear 
crossbred sheep twice a year. Mr. Earl, who asked the question, said that at crutching 
time tliis year tlia crossbreds wore showing a fine staple of wool. He thought that if 
sheep were shorn in September and again about March, before the end of autumn, 
no injury should result to the slu^p, and two wool cheques would be very acceptable 
in these lean times. It was stated that wool shorn in March would be light, but as 
wool was sold on a clean-scoured basis, the absence of yolk would be no detriment. 
Members seemed to agree that one fleece a year was all that could be expected. ‘^In 
what months of the year are vetches injurious to stock, and if they affect sheep, in 
what yrayV* Mr. Laslett said that, as a rule, sheep would not eat enough of this 


SENTIMENT OR SECURITY? 

SlUITIMElIT sometimes dominates the mind of theTestator when choosing an Executor, 
causinff him to overlook that more important essential—SECURITY. 

While the value of friendship to the family should not be under-rated, READINESS 
on th e pa rt of a friend or relative to serve as an Executor should not be mistaken for 
ability to undertake these exacting duties. 

Appointing a friend for sentiimntal reasons, regardless of his qualifications, fr^uently 
ends in disaster. SECURITY is the first essential, and is obtainable by appointing— 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
3B, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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weed t<> do them harm, provided tlicre was grass in the paddock where they were 
running. Mr. Yateman said that if cattle or horses were put in a paddock where 
vetches were in seed, once they took to eating the seed they would keep on eating them, 
witli very harmful effo(».ts. It was a good thing to bleed an animal that was so 
affected; in fact, he thought it was the only cure. Mr. Earl said his sheep were 
running in a paddock where there was a lot of vetch, but they did not eat it so long 
as there was other feed about. Mr, Butler said he had a small patch of it in his 
paddock, an<l lie tried to dig it out, but the roots were tough and penetrated the soil 
to a great depth. It was suggested that the small patch might be covered with sea¬ 
weed; this would kill all vegetation for a year or so, but after that time grass would 
grow again. The vetch plants flowered in September and October, and bore seed 
inimediatelj' afterwards. 


COONAWARRA. 

Meeting held June 4rth. Present: Nine members. A discussion on Pruning Apri(*ot 
Trees took place. 


middle-north district. 

(PETGBBOBOUGH TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

June 5tli.—Present: 14 members and visitors. 

During the afternoon a pruning demonstration was given by Mr. J. B. Harris 
(District Horticultural Instructor). The evening meeting took the form of a social. 
Items were rendered by Miss E. Cummings, Messrs. W. J. Cummings, J. B. Harris, 
and E. J. Carmichael. Mr. II. C. Pritchard (General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) 
addressed the meeting on tojiics connected witli the Bureau. He then presented trophies 
won in the Seed Wheat Competition to Mr. P. L. Carmichael, flrst; Mr. A. D. Bray, 
second; and Champion (presented by Superphosphate Association) to Mr. F. L. Car¬ 
michael. Mr, Pritchard then presented Life Membership Certificates to Mbssrs. W. 
Cummings, sen., and A. H. Warner. The President tlien presented Mr. W. Cummings 
with a silver inkstand, suitably engraved, on behalf of the Branch in appreciation of 
his services for 19 years as Secretary. 


BELALIE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

Mrs. Moore presided over an attendance of 15 members, at the meeting of June 4th, 
which was held at Mrs. Haskard's homestead, when a Bose Pruning Demonstration was 
given by Mr. J. B, Harris (District Horticultural Instructor). On June 13th 12 
members attended the annual meeting of the Gladstone Women's Branch. 


EVEBABD EAST. 

The annual meeting was held on June 14th, and was attended by 11 meiribirs. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. Hughes) presented the annual report, and officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 


KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.61m.). 

June 10th.—Present: Nine members. 

Mr. A. IT. Buchanan read a paper dealing with ‘‘Poultry," in the course of which 
he stated that farmers would have to take more trouble and care in selection of stock, 
or they would T>i’obably find it difficult to obtain a market for eggs. Referring to the 
grading of eggs, he said both the Bod Comb Egg Association and the National Egg 
Company Ltd. were of greit benefit to the suburban poultry keepers, inasmuch as the 
difference in price was as much as lOd. per dozen above the market. It seemed almost 
impossible for ordinary farmers to join such associations, because they could not compl}/ 
with the regulations of housing and feeding and general equipment. The aseoeiation 
also had a tendency to lower the prices of grades sold by farmers, which during the 
summer were not always f.a.q. The stock on most farms was so mixed and inbi^d 
that they deteriorated in size and health. Ho considered it far better to keep 100 
young fowls and look after them well than to keep twice the number and half-starve 
them. In order to keep them young and up to the mark it was necessary to spend a 
lot of time in ringing their legs and to keep on culling out any that appeared to be 
unprofitable. Unless they were rung or marked, one never knew their age or when to 
put them out. For a farm flock, the White Leghorn and Black Orpingtons were very 
suit|||^e breeds. Although the blacks did not lay so continuously, they laid when eggs 
wer^ §|(food price, viz., April, May, and June. In order to keep the flock up to whatever 
numb^^ne could look after, one should rear about that number of chicks each year, 
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because 60 per cent, were generally roosters, and it was necessary to allow for deaths. 
The day-old chick business appealed tfo the farmer, because in getting the chicks 
already hatched the trouble seemed to be over, but it was not so. The advantages over 
hen hatching were that all the trouble came at once in looking after them, and not so 
many coops and pens were needed as with the hens, but unless procured from a reliable 
person, by getting them, say, in July, one would probably get a fair percentage from 
pullets^ eggSf which might be very small and hard to rear, l>ecause the older hens did 
not lay until later. Anyone breeding chicks from their own hens had a fair idea to 
the class of egg they would produce, and by grading the best eggs of standard weight 
there would be an improvement in the progeny. Where hatched with .the incubator, 
tlie cbicks were healthy, and did not get any disease from the hens, such as scaly leg, 
to which the heavy breeds seemed to be very subject, nor head lice, which was responsible 
for a large percentage of deaths in chicks with the hens. On examination with a 
magnifying glass of a chicken affected with head lice, one would find scores of very 
small lice, which appeared to be standing on the head and burrowing into the skull. 
If left, and the chick did not die, the lice changed to the amber-colored lice found 
later around the vent and tail feathers. When that was the case the chicks were worried 
right from the start, and consequently lost their vitality, and were more subject to 
colds and roup. The tick was largely responsible for losses during the summer, such 
as cholera and diaiThoea, caused by poison insertt^d into the body from the tick bites. 
The droppings during the night would act as a guide to the bird's health. If ligjlit 
green and whitish, it indicated cholera, and if colored throughout with pale pink and 
meat-like substance it indicated round worms or diarrhoea, especially in half-gro^n 
chicks, which became pale and lost feathers. There was also the gape worm, a Y-shaped 
or forked worm of about ^m. to lin. in huigth. They attacluMl themselves to the murcjus 
membranes of the windpipe and sucked the blood. The bird continually opened its 
moiK^h and ga»sp(*d f(»r breath. A feelh''? dipfj'd hi tuiq'.enline inscTted in the windpipe 
and turned round would remove some of the worm.s, or sulphur blown down the throat 
would help to dislodge them. Housing .—Tn housing poultry there were three essentials— 
face the east so that the morning sun shone right in, thereby purifying the air and 
at the same time helping to keep in check vermin -which bred rapidly in dark, ill- 
vc-ntilatcd houses. The north, south, and west of the house should be wind proof, 
yivecause nearly all cold weather and rain came from those quarters. (2) The house 
- should have a good roof to keep the rain from soaking through and causing dampness 
under the birds; and (3) the floor should be higher than the surrounding ground to 
keep the floor dry. To ensure good ventilation it was a good plan to leave a space 
between the back wall and the roof. Houses should be kept as clean as possible at 
all times. In feeding laying hens, wet mash should be fed in the mornings to obtain 
the l>est results. He used bran and pollard in equal parts by measure, the bran being 
scalded and allowed to swell, and then sufficient pollard added to make it dry enough 
to stay in the mould of the hand. During winter months lib. of meatmeal and a little 
poultry spice added would be beneficial. As much greonfeed as one could give would 
help during summer. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADEIiAIDH TO FABBELL'S FLAT.) 

BBINKWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.01 in.). 

June 9th.—Present: 20 members. 

The matter of awarding a prize for the competitor securing highest number of points 
over a period of years in the local Seed Wheat Competition was discussed and referred 
to a committee for further consideration. The following paper, ‘‘Lowering Cost of 
Production with the Diesel Tractor," was read by Mr. B. Ottens. An animated dis¬ 
cussion ensued:—“During the past few years it has been the aim of the Australian 
wheatgrower to increase wheat production and produce it at less cost. Owing to adverse 
seasons which have existed practically all over Australia during the last three or four 
years, farmers have found it impossible to produce more wheat, c.onsequently their 
attention has been forced to cutting their production costs. Thousands of farmers 
throughout Australia have changed from horse power to motor power on their farms, 
and after having worked the tractors for several years, are fully convinced that tractors 
will work as cheaply, or, in most instances, much more cheaply than horses. Neverthe¬ 
less, the costt of producing a crop of wheat is still too high. No doubt many farmers 
will say, ‘We know it is, but how can we lower itf' One way to do so is to use a 
Diesel or semi-Diesel engined tractor, instead of horses, or a magneto and cjirburettor- 
fitted kerosine tractor. After having perused several dozen papers written on tractors 
or power farming which appeared in the Journal of Agriodturc from time to time, 1 
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find that the coat of seeding with a kerosine tractor, for fuel, oil, petrol, and grease, 
ranges from lO-Jd. to Is. per acre, averaging lid. per acre. Aftei' having worked a 
crude oil Diesel tractor for four seasons' seeding, and kept an accurate daily account of 
same, I will endeavor to show that a Diesel engined tractor will cut lid. per acre in 
half. Four years' seeding with a 20 hoe combine and a set of light harrows attached 
are as follows:—Area, 1,9(58 acres; time 5(57 hours; 418gallj3. crude oil at) lid. per 
gallon. £19 r>s. 2d.; 151galls kerosine at Is. *id. per gall, £9 8s. 9d.; 62galls. oil (engine 
and gearbox), at 5s. 3d. per gall., £6 15s. 6d; grease at l^d. per day, 56 days, Ss. 5d.; 
ignition fuses for starting, 7s. 2d.; total, £45 10s. This works out at 54d. per acre, or 
Isr 7d. per hour. (Adelaide prices would be over fd. an acre less). As 54d. is just 
half of lid., the cost with a kerosine tractor would be £91, or a saving of £45 10s. for 
the Diesel tractor. Assuming that a farmer ploughs, harrows twice, cultivates twice, 
sows and reaps 480 acres per year, it will take him approximately 850 hours to do so, 
with a 15-30 horsepower tractor. As the Diesel motor saves la. 7d. per hour in 850 
hours, it would mean a saving of £67 6s. per annum. Again, assuming that a* tractor 
lasts for eight years, the Diesel tractor would save £67 6s. per year, and, adding com¬ 
pound interest at the rate of 6 per cent, on the first £67 68., and each £67 6s. until the 
eighth year, it would mean a saving of £625 ISs., or, in other words, over £100 more 
than the price of a ne^v tractor. TSie saving in fuel and oU are not the only ways a 
Diesel engine cuts down cpats, however, for there is also the replacing of spare parts 
to be considered. The total cost for engine replacements for three years' ploughing, 
cultivating, seeding, and reaping (no harrowing), covering an area of 4,183 acres, does 
not exceed £39 10s., or £6 10s. per annum. After this sum was spent, the motor was 
practically like new, because the main wearing parts had been replaced: that is, pistons, 
cylinder barrels, and rings. Another great feature of the crude oil Diesel tractor is its 
extraordinary reserve power and simplicity of construction, doing away with the 
trickiest part of most motors, namely, the magneto and spark plugs, also the car¬ 
burettor. Even the valves, push rods, rocker arms, &c., are eliminated in the semi- 
Diesel. Perhaps some farmers say, ‘Yes; they are noted for economy and durability, 
but are they reliablef' During the three years I have only lost one day's work owing 
to the breakage of a small part. Nowhere is reliability of such great importance aa 
in aeroplanes, where pilot and passengers' lives depend updn reliability, and I think 
the fact that to-day there are huge air-liners built which depend solely on Diesel crude 
oil engines, speaks for itself." 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BOTE.) 

KILKEERAN. 

May 13th.—^Present: 34 members and five visitors. 

Mr. A. Sawade read a paper. " Farm Finance." Mr. Bawade said that because South 
Australia was a State which depended for its well-being almost wholly upon rural pro¬ 
duction, it naturally followed that the prosperity or otherwise of the rural producer 
would be reflected in the State as a whole. Some persons would no doubt 
say that drought conditions, prevailing during the past three or four years, 
combined with the falling prices of saleable produce, had been largely to blame 
for the farmers' difficulties. Nevertheless, Yorke Peninsula had not been hit so very 
severely by drought. In a few instances, yields had been slightly below the average, 
but in others they had been well above normal. Therefore, so far as their part of the 
State was concerned, they must look elsewhere for the cause, such as in the high cost 
of living, and in the high capitalisation of property. The economic factors that dominate 
the position might be gi^uped under two headings, namely:—(1) Mean cost of pro¬ 
duction; and (2) current prices offering for rural produce concerned. Over the la^r, 
unfortunately, the producer had very little control. With regard to the former—costs 
of production—^it could be said that while the farmer gener^ly had an uneasy feeling 
of their immediate effects, he was rarely, if ever, able to deflne them with any degree 
of accuracy. Moreover, as such costs always varied from holding to holding, and from 
season to season, the value of any attempt to determine mean costs would largely depend 
on the number of units under observation, and upon the number of seasons over which 
the inquiry extended. During the past few years enormous prices had been realised for 
land in their district. It should be remembered that the mere fact of finding capital, 
whether personal or borrowed, to purchase and stock a farm was not the end of the 
story. That capital had to earn interest, which became the property of the owner if 
or must be paid to his creditors, if borrowed. On a farm there was only one 
from which interest colild come, namely, the revenue of farm onfiertaMngs. It 
that net profits could only be eliumed after interest claims on capital invested 
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had been fully satkded. As an example, he took the case of a small farm of 600 acres, 
and assumed that the price paid was £30 per acre, that two*thirds of the farm would be 
cropped annually, and the remaining third fallowed, and that the area under crop would 
^ half wheat and half barley. If wheat averaged SObush. per acre at a price ox 48. and 
barley averaged 25buBh. per acre and returned 28. per bushel, with the invested capital 
at 5 per cent, it would give the following results:—Income—V^eat, 200 acres at SObush. 
at 48 ., £1,200; barley, 200 acres at 25bu8h. at 28., £500; total income, £1,700. Expenses 
—Interest, 600 acres, £30, at 5 per cent., £900; interest farm plant, £1,500 at 10 per 
cent., £150; interest permanent improvements, £2,400 at 2i per cent., £60; cornsacks, 
11,000 at 9d., £137 5s.; kerosine and oil, 12 months^ supply, £152 15s.; sui>er, 20 
tons at £5, £100; total expenses, £1,500; total income over expenses, £200. An aninmted 
discussion followed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

LAURA BAY. 

Meeting held June 8th at Mr. W. W. BowelUs residence. Present: 11 members. An 
article, ‘‘The Blowfly Pest,*' was read by Mr. A. Dixon. This subject proved of 
timely interest. The blowfly is causing considerable trouble in this district. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

Meeting held June 10th. Present: Mr. T. Speed (Chairman) and 11 members. An 
instructive paper, “Stimulating Interest in the Work of the Agricultural Bureau,“ was 
read by Mr. L. Myers. 


MUDAMUCKLA. 

Meeting held June 14th. Present: 12 members. Mr. L. Watson read a paper, “The 
Uses of a Motor Truck on the Farm,“ which aroused an interesting discussion. 


PINKAWILI/INIE. 

/ The monthly meeting was held at Mr. T. Hudson’s residence. Mr. A. Lienert presided 
/)VGr an attendance of nine members. An excellent paper, “The Depression in the 
Wheat Industry, Its Cause, and the Probable Cure,’’ was read by Mr. B. Hudson. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

June 11th.—Present: Eight members. 

Increasing Production on the Farm. —^Mr. H. Smith read the following paper:— 
“The first essential is to adopt a definite system of farm management. See that the 
stock and plant are as up to date as possible so that work can be done easily and 
well at the right time. On most farms in this district old and new land have to be 
cultivated. Always have early fallow, and see that it is well worked, free from stumps, 
etc., so that a good seedbed can be prepared. All weeds should be kept down, for which 
purpose sheep can be used between cultivatings, and they will also help to pack the 
ground. Fallow should be worked when summer rains fall to conserve moisture and 
to prepare a good seedbed. Many farmers start to prepare the land at seeding time, 
which results in considerable loss. It means loss of early rains, a late seeding, and a 
late start with next year’s fallow. Secondly, if the ground is In good heart, good seed 
and varieties suited to the district are important. All seed should be graded. In 
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districts where the rainfall is fram 12-14in., early and mid season varieties should be 
selected, and it is also well to sow oats on falloAv so that a good hay cut can be obtained. 
A farm that can produce plenty of hay feed, &c., is usually one that is properly prepared, 
worked, and sown at the right time. Large implements are a great help in seeding 
operations; seed can be quickly sown after a good opening rain. Thirdly—^Various 
classes of livestock are necessary to increase production. Only the best should be 
kept, and with all stock up to the standard there will never be any difficulty in selling 
any surplus aniimils.Bisciissing the X)aper, Mr. J. Pahl agreed that g(K)d methods 
and breeding combined with mixed farming were essential for increased production* 
Mr. B. Barber said it was essential to work the land as often as was possible. Mixed 
farming ])ra.c:tiees were essential. Sheep of the best suited breed should be kept, and 
good stock raised at all times. Mr, L. Gordon thought shallow working of land m 
this locality was essential. He worked his land with the rigid tyne implement in 
preference to the spring tyne. He advised raising crossbred lambs for mutton and 
freezing. Mr. C. Masters considered it was not necessary to work the lan^ unless 
weeds appeared; much harm was done working loose soils too frequently. 


WIREULLA. 

Meeting held May 8th. Present: Eight members. The Hon. Secretary read several 
items from the Journal of AgricvXture dealing with seeding and depths of sowing, which 
brought forward a good discussion. 

WUDINNA (Average annual rainfall, 13.68in.). 

Meeting held May 7th. Present: 11 members. An instructive paper, ''Farm 
Economy,^' was presented by Mr. A. Shepluird. The meeting was htdd at the residence 
of Mr. W. Bartley. Supper was provided by the ladies. 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

Meeting held May 20th. Present: 14 members. Addresses were delivered by Mt'ssrs. 
E. L. Orchard and H. D. Adams, of the Department of Agriculture. 


YANTANABIB. 

May 1st.—^Present: 17 members and three visitors. 

The meeting took the form of a "Question Box." The following subjects were tlis* 
cussed:—"Which is the most suitable type of horse for the district?" Messrs. R. 
Hagett and P. Miller favored the Suffolk Punch sire, being fairly active, clean legged, 
and medium weight. "What is the best depth to sow in this district?" Members 
favored a lin. seeding. "Is it advisable to harrow, and when?" Several speakers had 
found that the use of harrows after the wheat was up most advisable. Mr. H, Mathews 
reported having harrowed part of his crop twice. Weeds were destroyed in tins way, 
and the crop returned 3bush. to the acre, whereas the crop not harrowed was not worth 
reaping. About three weeks after the crop appeared it should be harrowed. Mr. J. 
Karutz reported excellent results from this practice. Cliarlock was destroyed by the 
adoption of this plan. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST or MOUNT LOFTY BANGES.) 

BRINKLEY. 

Meeting held on June llth. Present: 20 members and two visitors. The evening 
was devoted to a discussion of correspondence and local matters, also the annual social 
to be held on July llth. 


BROWNLOW. 

May 7th.—^Present: 16 members and hve visitors. 

The Home Garden. —Mr, C. Schiller read the following paper:—"Tlie ground 
should be covered with 3in. or 4in. of old stable manure, and dusted, with lime before 
being dug up from 6in. to 9in. deep, A good watering once or twice a week is best. 
The ground should be kept free from we^s and be loosened with a hand cultivator 
every three weeks. Liquid manure will be found of great benefit to the garden. Lot 
the water stand 24 hours on the manure before applying it to the garden* Shorthorn 
carrot, Swedish Giant cabbage, CfetuMower Metropolitan, Drumhead lettuce, WTiite 
Spine cucumber, Early Dwarf and Early Ptoliflc tomatoes are some of the best varieties 
ob^nable. 
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Meeting held June 11th. Present: 11 members and five visitoxiS. Mr. A. H. l^bin^ 
B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), addressed the meeting on the subject, Ail¬ 
ments of Cows.'’ Numerous questions were answered by Mr. Bobin. 

WILKAWATT WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

The meeting of April 15th took the form of a social afternoon held at Mrs. Koch'^ 
residence. Items of interest were read to the members by Mrs. Koch. Afternoon tea 
was then served and a visit was made to the garden. 

YURGO. 

Meeting held April 30th. Present: 10 members. The meeting took the form of a 
'^Question Box.” Several questions were asked, each being followed by an interesting 
discussion. 

YUBGO. 

Meeting held June 5th. Present: Nine members and two visitors. Mr. B. L. Griffiths 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address relating to diseases in wheat 
crops. An instructive discussion followed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.05in.). 

May 17th.—Present: 18 members and two visitors. 

Converting Scrub Country into Pasture Land. —The following paper was read 
by Mr. W. Drummond:—”There are various types of scrub country, but for the pur¬ 
poses of this paper our attention can be confined to three, namely—^big timber, timber 
too large for roUers, and rollable scrub. The first mentioned is naturally the more 
slowly developed, because more work is entailed in bringing about the desired result. 
Probably the easiest and most effective way of handling very big timber is by cutting 
a frill with an axe into the sap-wood and immediately pouring in an arsenic solution^ 
Timber treated in this manner dies gradually, commencing at the extremities df Uie 
lower limbs, and working inwards until eventually the top of the tree is reached. 
One advantage of this work is the lack of shoots. In country where big timber is 
not too thick this method should prove very successful. Country that has timber too 
large for the roller must be axed, and the only method that is to be considered at 
the outset is mullenising, i.e,, to cut level with or, if possible, below the ground. It 
would probably pay to have the wood cut up into lengths ready to be handled as firewood. 
Timber handled in tliis way takes about 12 months to dry sufficiently to be used 
for firewood, and before the wood is cleared off, shoots are very vigorous. From 
the moment the wood is carted this country should be treated in the same tnanner as 
unhandled scrub that is readily rolled, apart from shoots, and for the sake of eradicat¬ 
ing undergrowth. This course will be found desirable. From now on I propose to 
give both types of country the same treatment. In both cases, a good rolling well 
done is worth infinitely more than a badly-done job. The best time to roll is as 
soon after winter as possible, so that the roots of the scrub will receive a check at the 
time of rolling, and also at the time of burning through the shoots from 1ft. to 2ft. 
in height. A good burn helps tremendously in clearing undergrowth, as well as saving 
a large amount of work in the clearing up prior to ploughing, and having a large 
Influence on subsequent cropping. Yaccas are a rather difficult proposition. Our 
practice has been to use a cutter, and with this and the aid of a sledge hammer 
to shear them off level with the ground, after wdiich it is a comparatively dafiy 
matter to cart them into heaps and bum them. The first cultivation should be a 
good one, and I prefer using a heavy cultivator to a disc plough. If a disc plough 

is used to do a good job it means that undue strain is imposed on the implem^t 

when negotiating stumps, and consequently breakages and worn-out parts are continually 
requiring replacements. My main objection to this machine is its inability to perform 
even work on the bed of the ploughing. Heavy cultivators are available that will take 
through a large quantity of rubbishy and at the same time bring all roots of under¬ 
growth to the surface of the ground instead of burying it as in the case of a disc 

plough. The ground should be left as fallow before cropping, thereby enabling several 
workings to be performed. This would make for the surer method of destroying the 
tmdergrowth, and enhance the chance of a better return from the subsequent crop. 
It may be argued that the shoots Will become a menace, but this is one of the best 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Conferences. 

Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau will bo held as under:— 

Murray Mallee, September 30th, at Alawoona (Secretary, Mr. B. L. Finey). 

Eyro Peninsula (Eastern), October (ith, at Kimlia (Secretary, Mr. M. Martin). 

Eyre Poiunsula, October 9tli, at Wudinna (Secretary, Mr. C. A. Newboii). Altered 
from October 8tli. ♦ 

Non-irrigated Fruits Districts, November 4tli, at Angaston (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Robinson). 

Papers, questions, &<*., for Confereiuos should be in the hands of the General Secretary, 
Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, a fortnight before the respective dates stated above. 


List of Probable Dates of Country Shows During 1930. 


Name. Secretary. Address. 

Eudunda. C. R. Treloar .. Eudunda. 

Streaky Bay . R. A. Kay .. .. Streaky Bay .. .. 

Blyth. E. E. Eckermanii Blyth. 

Kapunda. W. J. Tylor . . . Kapunda. 

Belalie (Jamestown) . L. M. W. Judell Jamestown .. ., 

/T \ r -r-* j.: .. t?_ 


liOxton. J. M. Smart .. Loxton. 

Lameroo . H. H. Perrin .. liameroo. 

Tarlee.. .. II. E. Reed . .. Tarlee. 

Wooroora (Tarlee) .. A. R. Reed ,. .. Riverton. 

Pinnaroo. J. II. Dewhirst . Pinnaroo. 

Clare. F. W. Knappstein Clare. 

Central Yorke Penin. D. M. S. Davies Minlaton. 

(Minlaton) 

Mount Qambier. H. L. Kennedy . Mount Gambier .. 

Tatiara (Bordertown) A. F. Baker . .. Bordertown .. .. 


Approx. Date of Show. 
September 24th 
October Ist 
October Ist 
October 4th 
October 7th and 8th 
October 8th ♦ 

Octolier 8th 
October 8th 
0<*-tc)l)er 8th 
October 30th 
October 15th 
October 18 th 
October 22nd 

October 22nd and 23rd 
October 29th and 30th 


Secretaries of Show Societies are invited to advise the Editor of the dates of their Shows, 


Tobacco Growing. 

Mr. W. J. SpaffOld (Deputy Director of Agriculture) states tliat in connection with the 
growing of tobacco in Australia, it must be remembered by anyone contemplating bcNioming 
a grower that air-cured leaf is not saleable, and so it is necessary for all producers to 
erect a flue-curing barn for the preparation of the leaf. As quality of the cured leaf 
is more important than quantity, the climate of the locality and the soil type must be 
carefully considered, because they play a great part towards jthe production of tlKJ 
required quality. Where the climate of a district is sufficiently favorable for the^fexl^f 
ing of good leaf, the usual difficulty is to And suitable soils, because it appeatinmat 
in the Adelaide hills good color and flne texture can only be secured on soils so light 
in color that theyi are almost white, and then they should be resting on a yellowish clay 
about 2ft. from the surface. The land should be liberally fertilised with superphos¬ 
phate, say, 3cwts. per acre, and some of the really light-colored and light-textured soils 
should also receive sulphate of potash and sulphate of ammonia. If sufficient rain 
does not ||all in the summer to keep the plants growing strongly, just enough irrigation 
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a size for every herd. Catalogue on request. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

BRISBANE OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. ADELAIDE 
SYDNEY MELBOURNE PERTH 

ROBT. NETTLE FOLD PTY. LTD » HOBART, AGENTS FOR TA8. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

BalUBearing 

CREAM SEPARATORS 
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water should be given to promote healthy growth. Too much irrigation leads to exces* 
sive rauknoss. The seed should be sown in seed boxee^ and, preferably under glass, in 
September; transplanting will then be done in November. The spacing of the plants 
will depend on the soil in which they are grown; in the Angaston district they should 
be about 30in. apart in rows about 36in. apart. There is no one in this State who 
grows tobacco seedlings for <sale, but some growers have a big surplus of plants each 
year, and they sell them at about £1 per 1,000. 

Wheats for Low Rainfall Districts. 

Mr. W. J. Spalforcl (Deputy Director of Agriculture), in reply to the question, * * What are 
the names of the three newest varieties of wheat for drier districts, *' which was asked at 
the Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, said of proved 
wheats for dry districts there had been two prominent successes. Nabawa had been the 
outstanding wheat of the last 10 years for low rainfall conditions. It produced grain 
of a first-class quality and was resistant to flag smut. Next was Canberra, a variety 
which was earlier than Early Gluyas, but very susceptible to loose smut. Sultan was 
also a popular variety and now occupied sixth place on the list of important wheats 
grown in this State. Roseworthy College had i*ecently bred a wheat Sword'’ (Sultan x 
Ford) which had given better returns than any crossbred wheat raised at the College. 
Ill Western Australia two varieties in Noongaar and Merriden were proving themselves 
under light rainfall conditions. 

Wheat Mildew. 

The following inquiry has been received from the Elbow Hill Branch of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau:—Several crops of wheat in this district are affected with a disease 
of some description. The plants affected have a loose, white, powdery substance adhering 
to the leaves and stem exactly the same as red rust attacks wheat." In reply, the 
Deputy Director of Agiiculture (Mr. "W. J. Spafford) says the disease referred to, in 
all probability, is wheat mildew. In some seasons this disease is fairly common in some 
portions of the State, but as a rule does not do much damage. It is most noticeable 
while the w^heat plants are quite small, and as the season advances practically ,all signs 
of the disease disappear and to outward appearances the crop recovers, although the 
yield cannot possibly be as good as if the crop had not been affected. When the disease 
is prominent early in the season, feeding off the affected crop will help it considerably, 
as admitting sunlight and wind tend to kill the fungus. 


Flax Culture. 

The Tatiara Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who sought information on flax 
culture, has been informed by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) that 
flax has been grown in many localities in South Australia at different times, and in the 
early days several mills for handling the fibre were operated, but during each period 
when interest in the crop was worked up, it was found that other crops were more 
profitable. The crop grows well anywhere in this State where the annual rainfall is 
25in. or more on, the average, but for the handling of the flax a plentiful water supply 
as well as good rainfall is essential. 


98 per cent, fiuper. 

At the Conference of Upx>er North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau the following 
questibh was asked, * * Have the departmental officers had any experience with 98 per cent, 
super tha^ is on the market, and would it pay to use same instead of the 45 per cent, 
as a saying in freight and handling!" Professor A. J. Perkins, in reply, said depart* 
mental ?xperience showed that returns from 98 per emkt super corresponded to those 
,^nred l^rom equivalent quantities of 45 per cent., i.e., 411b8. of 98 per cent, super gave 
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.as good returns as 901bs. of 45 per cent. He was informed by sellers that Adelaide 
prices were as follows:—98 per cent, super, £11 15s. per ton; 45 per cent, super, £4 15 b. 
per ton; rail freight to* Orroroo, 15s. 6d. per ton. As an illustration, it would be sup¬ 
posed that a farmer put in 300 acres and used 901bs. of 45 per cent, super per acre, 
12.05 tons, which would cost him £57 is. 9d. for this super. With 98 per cent, super he 
would need 5.53 tons at £11 5s. per ton, £02 48. 5d., a difference of £4 19s. (id. Freight 
on 12.05 tons of 45 per cent, at 15s. Od. per ton equals £9 6s. 9d., and freight on 5.53 tons 
of 98 per cent, super at 158. 6d, equals £4 5s. 9d.—^less differene4J in costs of super, 
£4 19s. Od.—saving of Is. 6d. Therefore, there would be •> saving of Is. (id. only, 
plus freight, and handling on the farm. 

Export Lambs. 

Following an inquiry made by the Mount Compass Agricultural Bureau, Mr. W. ,1. 
tSpafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) states that the ideal lamb to send to Engiisli 
markets is one that has reached ‘ ^ primeness *' whilst being suckled by its mother. In 
shape it should be short, with deep and broad brisket, and broad, flat back, rounded ribs, 
rounded rump, well filled between the hind legs, and have relatively short logs. Because 
it is usual in England to regard the meat from the black-faced breeds of sheep ris being 
better quality than that from the white faced breeds, the lambs exported should have 
black faces. The breeds of sheep'Used to produce ideal export lambs will depend on the 
Jiatural conditions obtaining. Wliere the rainfall is heavy and lambs can )>(» neared 
properly if dropped in the spring, probably the best lambs would bo secured by mating 
♦Southdown rams with Border Leicester, English Leicester, or Bomney Marsh ewes. Next 
in importance to Southdowns would be Shropshire rams for these conditions, and the 
ewes might be replaced by Corriedales or halfbreds bred from Merino ew’es by one of 
t.he loiig-Avool breeds. Where it is essential that the l.>ml)S be dropped ,,m the autumn 
and winter, the ewes would be half-bred Border Leicester, English Leicester, or Lincoln 
or pure-bred Corriedales, and the rams used would be Southdowns. 

Planting Orange Trees to Minimise Wind Injuries. 

A correspondent at Mannum states that he is planting 300 orange trees, and asks for 
the best plan to adopt in spacing the trees in order to reduce wind injuries to a 
minimum. The inquiry was submitted to the Chief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. 
Quinn), who suggests that the trees be planted on what is often called the ^ * staggered ^ ^ 
system, but is known to fruitgrowers as the septuple or hexagonal method. This method 
of allotment places the trees so that viewed diagonally the lines of trees run at an 
angle of 60® in every direction. For setting out a small area of reasonably even¬ 
surfaced land, all that is needed io peg it out accurately is to proje(*t a straight lino 
along the outer edge of the headland—^preferably along the highest side, if there is any 
slope on the land. Then take a wire—No. 10 galvanized is suitabk?—fix a fairly large 
ring on one end, and on the other fix a pointed stake. See that when the wire is 
stretched straight the distance from the outer edge of the ring to the centre of the 
pointed stake, i.€., at the point, is the distance apart the trees are to be planted. 
Measure with this the spaces on the base line, and drive a peg in at each position. 

Then, starting at one end, drop the ring end of the wire over the first peg, draw it 
tightly, and describe an arc on the ground at what seems midway between the first and 
second pegs and where the second row is expected to be placed. Move the ring on to 
No. 2 peg and repeat the movement back over the same spot, and where this second 
arc intersects the first one is the exact position for a stake. Repeat this from each peg 
along the full length of the base line, then straighten up and firm this second line of 
, stakes, and use them as a base line to project the next row, and so on across the field. 

; Two wires of the same length with a ring on each end can be used to define the tree 
positions. In tliat ease, one end ring encircles adjacent pegs, and the outer ends 
stretched until the rings overlap, which gives the position for the peg. 
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TORD CARS 
and TRUCKS 
•re BRITISH 
EMPlRh 
PRODUCTS 


Hard work this! 


Ford trucks excel at difficult haulage 


f'CNVlNClNG proof of the marked 
^ superiority of the Ford 30 cwt. 
Truck was given recently on muv 
ticulariy difficult road-maklng 
ations at Turton's Track, 
Foreat (Vic.) 


After severe competitive tests, Ford 
30 cwt. Trucks were selected by 
Contractor C Snell for the work of 
carrying quarried stone up a pre¬ 
cipitous, rough and winding tiftwk 
from a qusrir hundreds of feet 
below the road. 


So sleep and rough was the rigMg 
track that. Instead of curves, dead 
ends were planned, the trucks 
running forward to a eomer, then 
•’reverflim’’ to the next—a test of 
driving skilt as well as of security 
of bti&es. 


The Ford Trucks averaged 20 trips 
per day carrying over li yards of 
stone per trip. The fiset that many 
thousands of miles were accom¬ 
plished without damage or strain 
proves positively the tremendous 
reserves of strength and power 
p oss es s ed by the newTord 
Tmdk. Motors, chassis, 
gears, brakes, and bodies 
all stood the test magnifi¬ 
cently. 



... ■ * . . . 

|t b in w€»k of this gruel¬ 
ling nature — in achieving the 
apparently impossible—that the new 


Fora Truck has built its splendid 
reputation throughiHit Australia. 
And its proved economy b as 
remarkable as its provra perw 
fonnance. 



fwass«««. ai isw s mipiist tvucA 


What shsat ysar haalsps work? Hsvs yso 
vIsMcd ymmr aesieal Fard Dealer and seas Ihle 
remarkahb Track d e aiaaetraled — have yaa 
dri ves it yasreelf-^ar had yasr driver* kasdb 
tit If aat. ihea da ea saw, far it* asseael 
pawsr, etardiseM sad adaptability dmmamd first 
haad kaawledsa la tisMe whra bwer caele af 
haabae may awaa the dlffareaea betweea prafit 
aad baa to yaar h a aiaea a. 


_ W.C.W 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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Mr. Quinn suggests^ if the land be deep and good^ the trees be placed 24ft. apart on. 
this septuple or staggered system. This will give about 87 trees per acre. If the soil 
is not calculated to grow large trees, set them 22ft. apart septuple, which will take 
n}>out 102 trees to cover each acre. The space devoted to the pegged-out headland is 
deducted from the plantable area. 

If the trees are planted 24ft. apart on the square and, as suggested, a fifth 
tree is set in the centre of the square made by each four it will form what is known to 
fruitgrowers as the quincunx system of allotment. This interplanting system would 
give about 137 trees as against 75 where the trees are in squares of 24ft, each way. 
It would not only crowd the trees, but the cultivation lanes would be narrowed down 
to approximately 17ft. in two directions, and 12 in two others, which certainly allows 
insufficient room for the trees to expand and a cultivator to be used between them. 

If you wish to try planting a wind shelter, why not try a closely-set hedge of common 
bamboo reeds. They could be set within 25ft. of the outside row of trees, and their 
roots do not spread long distances. 


Stable Manure and Fruit Trees. 

Replying to tho Balhannah Branch of the Agricultural Bureau which asked, “What 
is the chemical action of stable manure on fruit trees? the Chief Horticultural Instructor 
(Mr. Geo. Quinn) says it is claimed byl authorities on agricultural chemistry that a ton 
of a pure sample of stable or horse manure, which has not been leached by water or 
rain or permitted to become excessively heated by fermentative action, and become what 
is known as ^^fire fanged, may contain as high as 171bs. of nitrogen, ISlb^s. of potash, 
91b8. of phosphoric acid, and lOlbs. of lime. The average sample of stable manure as 
handled and used here could not be expected to still retain these quantities, more par¬ 
ticularly the nitrogen. The kind of food given the horses and the ages of the animals 
would also influence the quantities of these compounds found in the manure. As far 
as our knowledge extends, it is generally conceded that fit is not so much the gain 
received from the direct addition to the land of these plant foods from the manure 
itself that benefits the trees or crops, but the indirect actions it has on the soil body. 
The mass of organic matter absorbs water and holds it, whilst in its slow decomposition 
it liberates heat, and facilitates the formation of carbonic and humic acids, which in 
turn assist in breaking down insoluble mineral compounds containing plant foods, but 
which ordinary soil moisture could not bring into solution. Its physical action on the 
soil renders it friable, open, and aerated. It appears to be the essential medium for 
securing greater bacterial activity in the soil. It ia possible the results of this increased 
activity are the more direct cause of stimulating the growth of foliage, shoots, and 
fruits on our fruit trees than is the addition of the quota of the plant food elements 
mentioned above as being conveyed to the land in the manure itself. 


Publications Beceived. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the fol¬ 
lowing publications:— 

Cocoa: World Production and Trade,Report No. 27. 

‘^Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests,W. B. Thompson, Ph.l)., I).Sc., 
Report No. 29. 

“Canadian Fruit Shipments,'' Report No. 30. 

“Production of Tung Oil in the Empire,'' Report No. 31. 

The above are published by the Empire Marketing Board. Price, Is. each net. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Aliy (|ucstious relating to methods of agriculture, horticulture, 
fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar rabjects, will be 
referred to the Government experts, and replies will be published 
in these pages for the benefit of producers generally. The name and 
address of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspon¬ 
dence should be addressed to ‘^The Editor, The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture, Adelaide.” 

[Biqjlies supplied by Government Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

* F. W. C., * * Hawker, reports cow in milk for 12 months. Milk when scalded becomes 
ourdled. 

;Beply—The condition may be due to the cow drying off, especially if the cow is well 
forward in calf. Try the following general treatment:—(1) Give drench of—^Epsom 
aalts, lib.; ginger, 4 tablespoonfuls; treacle, 1 cupful; warm water, 2 pints. (2) 
Subsequently feed on good quality feed—bran and chaff (damped), and mix in a 
handful of sterilised sweet ground bonemeal daily. (3) If green feed is available this 
will help to restore condition. Advise if condition gets worse. 

G. DbG.,’* Coomandook, asks cure for cows which develop symptoms of staggering 
gait and staring eyes, then go down, are blown, and ultimately die. 

The symptoms point to the trouble being due to either of the following conditions:— 
1. Bloat. 2. Milk fever. 1. Bloat .—This is the name given to a condition due to the 
accumulation of gas in the paunch, and the symptoms vary according to the amount 
of gas present. Those described by you would occur when the animal is dangerously 
distended with gas and on the point of suffocation. Treatment must be given at once, 
and consists of puncturing the paunch (which lies on the left side) in the triangular 
space situated between the bottom of the spine of the loins, the point of the hip, and 
the last rib. This may be done by means of a sharp pocket ki^e, followed by the 
insertion of a sharpeninji-- steel, which is moved al)Out in order to keep the paunch 
contents fTOm blocking the aperture and prevenl^ing the escape of gas. Four table¬ 
spoonfuls of oil of turpentine if Injected into the paunch through a small tube will 
also help to prevent further fermentation of contents. In earlier stages the following 
measures will reduce the gas:—(1)Dabbing a little tar on the nose to make animal use 
her tongue, which helps to bring up the gas. (2) Placing a gag of wood in the mouth 
for the same purpose. (3) Drenching with 4oz8. of turpentine (8 tablespoonfuls) 
ip one jiint of milk. PrcxM'ntUm .—Do not allow on clover or rank grass growth when 
wet with dew or rain or while animals are hungry. 2. MUk Fevsr.-^omewhat niwiila r 
symptoms may appeajr, but are generally restricted to cattle which have calved recently, 
and usually appear within 48 hours after calving. In these cases the bloating appears 
after the animal is down and unable to rise, and is due to the accumulation of gas 
caused by absence of bowel movement. Treatment .—Place cow on her brisket and; 
prop up by placing a bag of sand behind her shoulder. Then wash udder with a 
disinfectant solution, and dry. Then inject each quarter with air until it is firmly 
distended, and tie teats with tape, which should be removed two hours afterwards. Air 
inflation may be repeated in three hours ^ time, but cows affected generally respond to 
treatment within three hours. The inflation of the udder may be carried out (in the 
absence of a proper milk fever outfit) by means of a bicycle pump and the valve from a 
bicycle tube (which must be boiled before inserting into the teat), or the quill of a 
feather may be inserted after connecting with the bike pump. In a case of milk fever, 
never drench a cow until she is on her feet and able to drink, otherwise the divnch will 
not bo swallowed, but will find its way into the lungs and cause pneumonia. 

*^G. H. M.,»> Younghusband, asks treatment for horses that have become aorced 
with wheat. 

Reply—^Administer as soon as possible a solution of baking soda in water (4os. to 
2 pints of water), and three hours later give li pints raw linseed oil as a drench. 
Repeat half the dose of soda solution six hours later and again the following day. Allow 
animals as much water as they will drink. If feet trouble develops, trim the feet by 
lowering the heels, and place the animal in a trench containing water or on the swamp. 

'‘W, B. C.,*^ Paskeville, has cow showing symptoms of a form of rheumatism of the 
hindquarters. 

Reply—^It is recommended that you feed every other day up to Sozs. br 4oz8. of eiffier 
sup^phosphate, raw rock phosphate, or sweet ground bonemeal, mixed in with dam^- 
feed. If not handfeeding, then mix any of the above with coarse salt in th^ 
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of two parts of mineral to one part salt, and put the mixture out in a box in a handy 
position w^here the cow can have free access to it. To increase palatability, if super 
or rock phosphate is used, it may be found necessary to add 10 per cent, molasses. 
Dilute this with half its quantity of water, and then mix well into the mixture of salt 
and mineral phosphate. 

‘‘E. D. B.,Mfrghiny, asks treatment for cow with a 2iin. wound following treat¬ 
ment for ** bloat. 

Reply—When you punctured the paunch you should have injected about 4oz8. of oil 
of turpentine by means of a rubber tube or hollow piece of metal piping, &c., into the 
paunch to prevent further fermentation. However, if you can do so, the wound should 
be sewn up, first the paunch wound and then the skin wound. It is quite possible that 
the wound may gradually heal, but more probable that a fistula uvay result, from which 
food would ooze. If you do not attempt to sew the wounds up, I would suggest placing 
the animal on dry feeds. If you could obtain 2ozs. of chloroform and mix it with a 
pint of water, and drench the cow with the mixture when she is tied and on the ground, 
it will render the animal * ‘ dopey, ^' and the sewing could be carried out without the least 
trouble. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1930. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


During the two months ahead of us we may make or mar the output of the orchard 
for the season. The whole of the work is done with the hope that a good crop of 
high quality fruit may result. To ensure this it will be necessary to .give the very 
best of attention to the spraying programme. There are probably many important 
jobs to do, but not any of them are of so great importance as to prevent, as far as 
possible, the destruction of fruit by fungus and insect pests. We must admit that 
the weather plays a considerable part in determining our success, and we must work 
to overcome adverse weather conditions. For the protection of apples and pears against 
scab use Lime Sulphur or Bordeaux Mixture, either wet or dry; if rain washes it off, 
must be put on again as soon as rain ceases. The same applies when Bordeaux 
is used for curl leaf of peach and nectarine, and shothole of apricot ami plum. The 
preventive must be on the spot when the spores start to grow, or they will get a hold 
and damage will result. Aphis on peach and cherry must be dealt with as soon as 
noticed, and it must be carefully looked for; Black Leaf 40 or Nicodust is the material 
to use, and it must be put on to the insects, and used as often as further broods show 
themselves. 

There is every jjrobability of codlin moth giving us a bad time this year, and a 
start should be made at once to check it; scrape off all loose bark and remove all 
rubbish from about the tree. Be ready to get a first treatment so soon as the fruit 
is formed; forget all the controversy about the calyx spray, and just do it, and do it 
thoroughly, and keep a good coat of arsenate of lead on the fruit for some weeks ahead. 
Watcli the packing shed and prevent escape of moths. 

Treat vines for oidium with dust of sulphur, and watch for downy mildew'. 

Watch for cutworm on nursery stocks; use arsenate of lead. 

Plant citrus trees and see that they do not suffer from want of water. 

Keep strawberry beds clean; use a little of dust of sulphur to prevent mildews. 

Do any grafting required, using only wood from known clean, good-bearing trees; 
do this work on fine days only; moisture may stop a good union. 

Cultivation will, of course, have been completed; use the harrows after show'ers, and 
so keep a good surface; destroy any weeds which may have escaped thus far. 

Order fruit cases early and ensure delivery in due time. Dip any used cases in 
boiling water. 
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THE VALUE OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
TO PRIMARY PRODUCERS. 

[An Address given at a Meeting of the Qmrn AgHculturcU Bureau,] 

[By Arthuu J. Perkins, Director of Ag^riculture.] 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The subject matter of my address has been suggested by the Quoin Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and whilst 1 shall endeavor to do full justice to it, I want it to 

lie understood that I have not altogether been a free agent in the matter. I realise, of 

course, that quite a variety of reasons might have been responsible for the selection of 
this subject, but for the purpost* of this address 1 shall assume that the main reason has 
been the natural interest of a body of producers in the working of a Government 

Department in which they are closely concerned, and I propose dealing with m}" subject 

accordingly. In this connection 1 shall endeavor to show' both W'hat the Department has 
tried to do, and what its inembt rs believe it has succeeded in doing. 

FUNCTIONS OF A DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

In the first place, if I were asked td define in the broadest way possible the functions 
of a Department of Agriculture, I should say that they consisted of official efforts to 
further the interests of the Rural Industries of the State with w'hich it was connected, 
and from this viewpoint these functions admit of being grouped under the following 
iK'adings: — 

1. The stmly of Technical and Economic problems affecting Rural Production. 

2. Education and Propaganda work. 

»l. Administration of special Acts affecting Rural Production. 

4. Social work in relation to primary producers. 

HISTORICAL. 

TIjc existence of the South Australian Department of Agriculture may be said to 
date back to the early eighties, when Mr. J. D. Custance >was appointed Profes.sor of 
Agriculture for the State. Its record of work, therefore, extends over 40 to 50 years. 
Next steps in development were represented by the opening of the Rosew'orthy Agricul¬ 
tural College ill 1S85, and the foundation of the Agricultural Bureau in 1888, and sub¬ 
sequently by progressive appointments of specialists in the various branches of agri¬ 
culture, the establishment of experimental farms and orchards, and the appointment of 
district Instructors. Personally, I have now been attached to the Department for a 
period of over 38 years, and am therefore in a position to give first-hand information 
as to the extent and scope of its work. 

1 have already stated that the promotion of the interests of the Rural Industries is 
the main function of an Agricultural Department, and it follow's that if we wdsh to 
justify the existence of the Department we should at the very least be in a position to 
show that during the period of its existence these Industries have made material progress. 
In this connection, however, it should be borne in mind that bricks cannot be made with¬ 
out straw, and that such work as may have been done has been conditioned by thd means 
made available from time to time. Earlier steps were painful enough, not only from 
the absence of pecuniary support, but also from the lack of sympathy, and at times 
open hostility of those whom it sought to help. 
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PB0GBE8S OF BUBAL INDUSTBIE8 IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Before, therefore, entering upon any details of work that has been done by the 
Department, I propose examining briefly what progress has been registered by our 
Rural Industries during the existence of the Department. Towards this end, I have 
summarised available mean Statistical data for four successive decades, namely:— 

1889-90 to 1898-99. 

1899-1900 to 1908-09. 

1909-10 to 1918-19. 

1919-20 to 1928-29. 

To the latter I have added actual figures for 1928-29, the last year for which com¬ 
pleted figures are available. It should be recalled, however, that in so far as crop 
returns are concerned, the results of a single season cannot fairly be compared with 
those of a decade, as they must vary very considerably according to the character of 
the special season under consideration. The data in question are given in Tables I., 
II., and III,— 


Table I. —Mean Areas of Four Successive Decades in Contrast with 1928-29. 



1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 



to 

to 

to 

to 

1928-29. 


1898-99. 

1908-09. 

1918-19. 

1928-29. 



Acres. 

Acre®. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat. 

1,646,976 

1,766,668 

2,310 095 

2,547,090 

3,445,563 

Hay. 

369,702 

3.35,805 

514.887 

553,575 

497,538 

Barley. 

14,796 

25,733 

76,748 

205,957 

247.348 

Oats . 

21,227 

50,010 

122,946 

170.406 

207,266 

Green Forage . 

1,461 

3,370 

26,182 

61,108 

107,617 

Vineyards. 

14,410 

21,728 

26,639 

46,053 

51,802 

Lucerne . 

6,644 

13,348 

13,032 

33,130 

47,843 

Orchards. 

10,602 

18,188 

25,700 

31,974 

30,836 

Pease. 

3,936 

6,063 

8,186 

10,533 

14,244 

Potatoes. 

6,491 

8,258 

6,690 

4,357 

4,51 

Other Crops. 

6,465 

6,798 

4,875 

4,216 

5,428 

Total Area under Crop.. 

2,088,699 

2,254,969 

3,133,880 

3,668,.399 

4,660,003 

Sown Grasses . 

21,221 

24,765 

26,305 

46,133 

78,686 

Bare Fallow. 

676,600 

974,643 

1,428,513 

1,844,173 

2,199.231 

Total Area Cultivated .. 

2,686,420 

3,254,377 

4,588,698 

6,658,705 

6,937,920 


Last Three Decades and 1928-29 Expressed in Terms of First Decade taken as Unity, 


Wheat. 

1*0 

M 

1-4 

1-6 

2-1 

Hay. 

1*0 

0-9 

1-4 

1-6 

1-4 

Barley. 

10 

17 

51 

13-9 

16-7 

Oats . 

10 

2*4 

5-8 

8-0 

9-8 

Green Forage . 

10 

2-3 

17-4 

42-1 

74-2 

Vineyards.. 

10 

1-5 

1-8 

3-2 

3-6 

Lucerne . 

10 

20 

2-0 

5-1 

7-3 

Orchards. 

10 

1-7 

2-4 

3-0 

2-9 

Pease. 

10 

1*5 

20 

2-7 

3-6 

Potatoes.. 

10 

1-3 

10 

0*7 

0-7 

Other Crops. 

10 

0-9 

0-8 

0-7 

0-8 

Total Area under Crop . 

10 

M 

1*6 

1*8 

2-2 

Sown Grasses . 

10 

1*2 

1-2 

2-2 

3-7 

Bare Fallow. 

10 

1-7 

2-5 

3-2 

3-8 

Total Area Cultivated .. 

10 

12 

1-7 

^ 2-1 

2-0 


Table I. deals exclusively with areas cultivated and in crop during the four decades 
and in 1928-29. This Table is divided into two parts the upper one of which gives 
actual mean areas under crop, in each decade and in 1928^29, and the lower one 
the same areas represented by 1.0 for the first decade, and for the remaining deead^ 
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and for 1928'29 in terms of those of the first decade taken as unity. This arrangement 
enables us to see at a glance what progress has been effected in each decade for any 
type of crop. 

Inspection of the Table will show that the total area cultivated has progressed 
regularly from decade to decade. Starting with a mean of 2,686,000 acres in the first 
decade and closing with a mean of 5,559,000 acres in the fourth decade, and in 1928-29— 
the last year of the fourth decade—fthis figure rose to 6,938,000 acres. Reference to 
the lower half of the Table will show that in 1928-29 ithe area cultivated was more 
than two and a half times that of the mean corresponding area of the first jclecade. 
These figures speak for themselves. 

The area under crop has made corresponding progress, opening at 2,089,000 acres and 
closing at 3,668,000 acres for the fourth decade, and 4,660,000 acres for 1928-29. 

Taking individual crops, progress has been continuous from decade to decade for 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Green Forage, Vineyards, and Pease. 

There 'was a decline in the area cut for hay in the second decade and latterly in 
1928-29. On the whole, in view of the almost complete replacement of light horses by 
motor cars and the encroachment of Tractors and Motor Vehicles on Draught llorses, 
it is remarkable that the area cut for hay should not have declined to an even greater 
extent. 

The decline in the area under Lucerne in the third decade must be looked upon as 
purely temporary and accidental. 

The recent decline in the area under Orchards is attributable to the economic crisis 
which Orchardists have had receiitly to face in view of the present inadequacy of over¬ 
seas markets, whilst the persistent decline in the area sown to Potatoes is due to the 
apparent inability of local growers to compete adequately with Eastern producers. 

The most marked Relative increases in areas under crop have been ^registered for Green 
Forage, for which areas cut in the fourth decade were over 42 times greater 
thfin those cut in the first decade, and in 1928-29 over 74 times; Barley 14 and 17 times 
respectively for the same periods; Oats eight and 10 times; and Lucerne five and seven 
times. 

Very I'emarkable, too, has been the progress achieved in the area treated as Bare 
Fallow, which from a little over half a million acres in the first decade rose to over 
2,000,000 acres in 1928-29. bo>vn grasses, tno, have made correspondingly satisfactory 
progress. 

It will be admitted that these figures show very clear evidence of progress from the 
viewpoint of areas cultivated or under crop. 

Let us next consider the question from the point of view of mean total production, 
data concerning which have been given in Table II.;— 

Table II .—Mean Evral Prodvdion of Four Successive Decades m Contrast with 1928-29. 


1889-90 1899-1900 1909-10 1919-20 

to to to to 1928-29. 

laoa 00 lOAft no loia.io i09a.90 

Wheat.Bush. 7,893,084 13,646,012 24,330,103 28,310,61*2 26,826,094 

Barley. “ 172,725 418,601 1,263,798 3,607,724 4,583,716 

Gate . “ 170,468 706,320 1,370,094 1,768,286 1.740,615 

Pease. “ 63.412 99,328 106,938 99,631 93,646 

Hay.Tons 288,021 381,446 604,342 640,732 486,993 

Potatoes. “ 19,370 21,307 20,709 16,632 13,869 

Wine .Galls. 929,486 2,601,331 3,576,637 10,614,626 14,828,968 

Raisins .Cwts. 118,600 13,476 37,701 103,710 210,631 

Currants. “ 1,000 11,039 47,768 96.664 164,146 

Olive Oii.Gails. 4,679 12,686 14,067 20,064 28.076 

Almonds.Cwts. 2,420 6,029 4,624 6,830 6,707 

Oranges .Bush. 42,320 96,806 160,013 361,991 362,627 

Lemons. “ 8,318 33,466 36.606 46,602 36,077 

Apides. “ 320,861 378,604 447,189 688,778 446,878 

Batter.Lbs. 3,693,822 6,716,487 8,862,161 13.498,603 11,315^714 

CheeM... •' 766,366 1,107,746 1,082,803 3,220.768 2,976.096 

Wool. “ 46,179,301 30,816.476 52,376,930 64,686,860 74,616,004 

. “ 668,031 906,761 1,020,862 1,677,341 3,047.421 
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Laai Three Decades and 192*S-29 Expressed in Terms of First Decade Taken as Unity, 



1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 



to 

to 

^ to 

to 

1928-29. 


1898-09. 

1U08-00. 

1918-19. 

1 1928-29. 


Wheat. 

. 10 

1-7 

31 

3-6 

3*4 

Barley. 

. 14) 

2-4 

7-3 

20-9 

26-5 

Oats . 

. 10 

4-1 

8-0 

10-4 

10-2 

Pease. 

. 1-0 

1-9 

24) 

19 

1-8 

Hay .:. 

. 14) 

1-3 

21 

2-2 

1-7 

Potatoes .... 

. 14) 

M 

M 

0-8 

0-7 

Wine. 


2-8 

3-8 

11-4 

16-0 

Raisins . 


01 

0-3 

0-9 

1-8 

Currants .... 


110 

47-8 

96 6 

164-1 

Olive Oil .... 

. 1*0 

2 7 

34) 

4-3 

60 

Almonds .... 

. 10 

2-5 

1-9 

2-8 

“2-8 

Oranges .... 


2-3 

3-8 

8-3 

8-0 

Lemons. 

. 14) 

4-0 

4-3 

5-6 

4-3 

Apples. 

. 10 

1-2 

1-4 

21 

1-4 

Butter. 

. 14) 

1*8 

2-4 

3-7 

31 

Cheese. 

. 14) 

14 

2-6 

4-2 

3-9 

Wool .:. 

. 14) 

0-9 

1-2 

1-4 

17 

Honey.. 


1-4 

J-5 

2-4 

4-6 

Table II. 

.sets out production figures 

from our 

chief rural 

industries 

on the same 


lin<^s as those already adopted for Table I., namely, the upper portion of the Table 
gives actual mean values, whilst the lower portion expresses tliese values in terms of 


those of the first decade taken as unity. 

At this stage 1 shall recall that the comjjarisou of production returns of a single 
season with corresponding figures of preceding decades is always open to possible 
misconstruction because of seasonal vagaries, favorable or otherwise, which must neces¬ 
sarily characterise the single season. In the instance under consideration, the fact must 
be stressed that over the bulk of our agricultural areas the 1928-29 season was unusually 
unfavorable, and that production figures of this particular season carry a heavy handi¬ 
cap relatively to corresponding means of i)receding decades. Nevertheless, notwith¬ 
standing these seasonal difficulties, the 2 )rogre 8 s of seven out of the 18 production 
items indicated in the Table was continuous over the three decades, including the 
unfavorable 1928-29 closing season. Of these, the 1928-29 production of Barley was 
26.5 times greater than that of the mtmn of the first decade; of Wine 16 times; of 
Currants 164.1 times; of Olive Oil six times; of Oranges 8.6 times; of wool 1.7 times; 
and of Honey 4.0 times. 

On the other hand, eight of the Production items indicated showed continuous j)rogre88 
over the three decades, but declined slightly in 1928-29 under the influence of unfavor¬ 
able seasonal conditioiis. Of these we may note that Wheat reached in the fourth 
decade 3.6 times the i>roduction of the first decade^ but declined to 3.4 times in 1928-29; 
Oats reached 10.4 and declined to 10.2; for Hay corresponding figures were 2.2 and 1.7; 
for Apples 2.1 and 1.4; for Butter 3.7. and 3.1; and for Cheese 4.2 and 3.9. 

Finally, the Production of Pease, Raisins, and Potatoes have been somewhat irregular 
over this period of 40 years. Pease in the third decade attained to twice the mean 
production of the first decade, but declined to 1.9 times in the fourth and to 1.8 in 
1928-29. Raisins were below the mean production of the first decade in all three suc¬ 
ceeding decades, but rose to 1.8 in 1928-29. The latter fact is due to the comparatively 
reeent development of the Sultana industry. Potatoes rose slightly in the second and 
third decades, but declined in the fourth, and still more in 1928-29. This unsatisfactory 
position is due in part to the successful comi>etition of Eastern Potatoes, which local 
growers should be able to overcome. 

On the whole, progress in rural production has been continuous and satisfactory during 
these 40 years, and particularly so in the matter of Currants, Barley, Wine, Oats, and 
Oranges. 
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In Table III, have been summarised data relating to Live Stock, Fertilisers, and 
Mean Crop Yields:— 

Table III .—Additional Statistical Data of Periods wader Consideration, 


1889-90 1899-1900 1909-10 1919-20 

to to to to 

1898-99. 1908-09. 1918-19. 1928-29. 1928-29. 

Livestock — 

Horses. 177,216 185,03 J 261,036 248,674 205,865 

Cattle . 338,149 275,102 333,083 367,760 263,016 

Dairy cows. 79,134 87,887 114,232 143,^57 108,969 

Sheep . 6,365,528 5,840,791 5,525,496 6,660,954 7,079,947 

Pigs. 76,109 94,224 84,798 75,865 62,733 

Fertilisers — 

Quantities .Tons 1.657 54,684 90,807 126,970 171,965 

Areas treated.Acres 37,160 1,021,108 2,577,926 3,239,315 4,251,348 

Dressing per Acre.Lbs. 100 120 79 88 91 

Menn Crop Yields — 

Wheat.Bush. 4-80 7-67 10-51 11-11 7-70 

Barley. “ 11*67 16-26 16-55 17-52 18-53 

Oats . ' 8-03 14*10 11-14 10-38 8-40 

Pease. “ 1 -57 16-38 13-06 9-45 6-57 

Hay.Tons 0-80 1-14 1-17 1-16 0-98 

Potatoes. “ 2-98 2-58 3-10 3 56 3-07 

Last Three Dtcadcs and 1928*29 Expressed in Ttrms of First Decade Taken as Unit, 

Horses. 1-0 1-0 1-5 1-4 1-2 

Cattle . 1-0 0-8 1-0 1-1 0-8 

Dairy cows. 1-0 1-1 1-4 1-8 1-4 

heep . 1-0 0-9 0-9 1-0 1-1 

Pigs. 1-0 1-2 1-1 1-0 0-8 

Fertilisers. 1-0 33-0 54-8 76-6 103*8 

Areas dressed. 1-0 27-5 69-4 87-1 114-4 

Mean Yields per Acre — 

Wheat. 1-0 1-6 2-2 2-3 1-6 

Barley. 1-0 1-4 1-4 1-5 1*6 

Oats . 1-0 18 1-4 1-3 1-0 

Pease. 1-0 1-2 1-0 0-7 0-5 

Hay. 1-0 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-2 

Potatoes. 1-0 0-9 1-0 1-2 l-O 


It will be noted that, whilst Horses increased in numbers in the second and third 
decades, they decreased very appreciably in the fourth, and particularly in 1928-29, 
notwithstanding the fact that relatively to the third decade the area under cultivation 
in the fourth decade increased by 970,000* acres, and relatively to the fourth decade 
by 3,379,000 acres in 1928-29. This decline is attributable mainly to the general exten¬ 
sion of motor vehicles and tractors. Dairy Cattle made progress in the three decades, 
but declined in 1928-29, w’hiist the progress of Shcej) was continuous throughout. Pigs, 
on the other hand, have been more or less stationary owing to lack of adequate overseas 
market facilities. 

The progress in the use of artificial fertilisers have been very striking, attaining 
ill 1928-29 to 103.8 times the mean quantities used in the first decade. Similarly, in 
the same season the area dressed with fertilisers rose to 114.4 times the mean area so 
treated in the first decade. 

It would not be fair to compare mean crop yields of a single season with the cor¬ 
responding means of decades. 1 shall therefore content myself with saying that, with 
the exception of Pease, all crops have shown improved mean yields throughout the four 
decades. 

I believe that I have succeeded in showing that over a period of 40 successiive years 
the progress achieved in our rural industries has been highly creditable to all those 
concerned, but what is of even greater significance is that production from the areas 
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concerned has increased at an even greater rate than the expansion in terrltoiy occupied. 
Nor should it be forgotten that over recent decades new areas brought under the plough 
have been on the whole less fertile and under less favorable rainfall conditions than 
older settled areas, and that for many years they have carried crops only partially 
reclaimed from scrub. In these circumstances, crops from the more recently settled 
areas must have had a reducing rather than an improving influence on mean State yields. 
It follows therefore that the actually progressive improvement in mean State yields is 
all the more meritorious. 

RELATIONSHIP OP THE DEPARTMENT OP AGRIOUI.TURE TO RURAL 

PROGRESS. 

I have already stated that to all intents and purposes tlie period of 40 years under 
consideration coincides with the existence of the Department of Agriculture in this 
State. I do not, however, wish to take credit where credit is not due, and recognise 
freely that the ultimate factors behind whatever progress may have been achieved have 
been the energy and entei-prise of the rural community. But it is easy to imagine 
that all this energy and enterprise might have been headed in a wrong dirwtion 
and wasted itself in more or less futile effort. I suggest, in tliis connection, that in 
fulfilment of its normal role the Department of Agriculture studied those facts which 
appeared to make progress possible, and gave eventually to its conclusions the widest 
publicity that circumstances permitted; may I say that H smoothed the way for 
achievements in which it could take no active part, and in some few instances perhaps 
rendered them almost inevitable. Let me support these views by a few typical examples. 

PROGRESS IN WHEAT GROWING. 

I sliall deal with Wheat in the first place, and in greatest detail, because, as you 
know, it lies at the basis of all our farming interests, and is indeed the Bheet>anchor 
of our national prosperity. I have already shown that by the end of the 40 years 
under consideration our area under Wlieat had more than doubled, and our production 
Increased by more than three and a half times; tliis improvement in production, both 
actual and relative, is undoubtedly due to general improvement in farming methods. 
How has this been brought about f First, by an intelligent study of the problems of 
wheat growing under conditions at the time comparatively unknown; and, secondly, 
by dissemination of the knowledge acquireil throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

PaSPARATION or THE LAND. 

We all know to-day that the first essential to a succ^sful Wheat Crop in this State 
is adequate preparation of the land; without it, apart from very exceptional seasons, 
we can anticipate nothing better than mediocre crop yields. We have learnt, too, that 
with the large individual areas usually sown, coupled with the usually late arrival of 
Autumn rains, that it is practically impossible to get land ready for Wheat in the 
6000*86 of the season in which it is sown; from these facts has arisen the practice 
of fallowing land in the Winter months immediately preceding sowing. If we examine 
Table 1. we sliall see that in the first decade the mean area treated as Bare Fallow 
was a little over half a million acres, or 2.9 acres under wheat for every acre fallowed; 
in tlie fourth decade the mean area fallowed was over one and three*qaarter million 
acres, or 1.4 acres under wheat for every acre fallowed. The increase in area of Wheat 
sown on Bare Fallow has therefore been both actual and relative; but the improvement 
In practice does not end there. We know very well to-day that there is both '‘fallow^* 
and ^'fallow’’; and those amongst us who are old enough cau recall very well the 
difference between fallow^’ of 40 years ago and fallow'' of to-day; and the 
Department can claim some credit for this improvement tliat has been very largely 
responsible for the steady increase in our mean Wheat yields. The work in this con¬ 
nection was first started at Roseworthy Agricultural College and extended subsequently 
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to the various Experimental Farms; and as in the course of years results secured 
became apparent, they were given publicity through the pages of the Jcv/rnal of 
Agriculture, through the daily press, and in the course of public Lectures. Many will 
recall Professor Lowrie’s telling addresses on the subject, and his work has been 
continaeu since by other officers. I must add here that our propaganda on this and 
other subjects would never iiave proved as effective as it has proved had it not been 
for the existence of the Agricultural Bureau system in our midst. It is this system 
that has enabled us to reach farmers most effectively; by its means Departmental 
Officers have secured the confidence of some of the best men of the farming districts; 
the latter have adopted our recommendations, and their example has subsequently acted 
ns leaven which has spread through the farming community and led to immense 
improvement in our wheat yields. 

' Use of Sitperphosphate. 

Next in importance to soil tillage comes the regular dressing of soluble phosphates 
to sown crops. Here, again, credit for initiation of the practice must be given to the 
first Principal of the Rosewortliy Agricultural College, Professor J. D. Custance, and 
for intensive propagan<la on the subjcHit by his successor. Professor W. Lowrie; since 
their time the whole question of tlie application of these phosphates to both crops 
and pastures has been closely stmlied by departmental officers. Our combiined work, 
extending over the whole of our agricultural areas, goes to show that at current prices 
for Wheat and Fertilisers maximum economic results are usually secured with dressings 
of 1801bs. of 45 per cent. Superphosphate; we have also shown that the less soluble 
basic phosphates and the more or less insoluble ground rock phosphate are both 
unsatisfactory as crop dressings over the bulk of our territory. That our work in 
this direction has been confirmed in every-day practice, and that our propaganda on 
the subject has proved effective, is shown by the fact that whilst in 1897-98 it is 
estimated that we had (i0,000 acres, or 2.9 per cent, of the area cropped, dressed with 
2,000 tons of Superphosphate, corresponding figures for 1928-29 were 4,251,348 acres, 
or 91.2 per cent, of the area croi)ped, and 172,000 tons, increases in 32 years of 6,986 
and 8,500 per cent, respectively. 

Farmers are often accused of being conservative in their pnictices; nor is such an 
attitude altogether unreasonable when questions involving a livelihood are at stake. 
The vagaries of the weather are usually sufficiently perplexing to satisfy the farmer’s 
gambling instinct. In the circumstances the rapidity of the spread of superphosphate 
over our rural areas is all the more remarkable, particularly when we recollect that 
it involved more than the systematic use of a fertiliser. It included as well a complete 
revolution in methods of seeding, the supercession of the old broadcaster and the 
sowing of 50 to 80 acres a day, by the old drills which in earlier days ra»rely did 
more than 12 to 15 acres. Professor Custance was advised to place his drill in the 
Adelaide Museum. 

Top Dressing. 

In the course of time, it was noted that the growth of natural feed on the stubbles 
of fertilised Wheat crops was infinitely superior in quantity and feeding value to the 
normal type of feed that grew on unfertilised fields, and that in such circumstances 
the residual phosphate increased the carrying capacity of land temporarily out of culti¬ 
vation very considerably. More recently, following on these observations, the practice 
of top dressing pastures, particularly in our moister districts, has come into vogue. 
This practice has received special attention on the Kybybolite Experimental Farm. We 
have been able to show on this Farm that, whilst the carrying capacity of unmanured 
natural pasture gradually deteriorates, that of adequately dressed land, neither broken 
with the plongh nor sown to grasses, rose from three-fourths of a sheep to the acre 
to over three sheep in the course of nine years. 

B 
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The areas of pasture lands top dressed with phosphates were not recorded until 
1924-25; and available Statistical data are as follows:— 

Superphosphate 
Areas Dressed. TJsed. 


Acres. Tons, 

1924- 25 . 67,124 4,0ou • 

1925- 26 . 123,657 7,380 

1926- 27 . 162,355 9,110 

1927- 28 . 209,122 11,393 

1928- 29 . 250,413 13,029 


Other Manures. ^ 

I am of the opinion, too, that in negative fashion the Department of Agriculture 
has been of assistance to Wheat Growers in testing the local value of the* other two 
main lines of fertilisers, namely, nitrogenous and potassic manures. We have shown 
very definitely that apart from very exceptional cases the use of these fertilisers by 
local cereal growers can only result in serious losses. We have also endeavored to 
protect them, although not always successfully, against insidious propaganda of quack’’ 
preparations. 

Improved Seed. 

Another contributing factor to locally improved Crop yields has been the systematic 
use of high-class seed adapted to local conditions. In this connection, there are three 
points that are involved:— 

1. The adaptability to climate and soil of the varieties in use; 

2. Their yielding capacities; and 

3. The general condition of the seed used. 

And, whilst I claim that the Department has done good work covering all these 
points, J recognise that it has not been alone in the field. It is only necessary to 
mention such well-known names as those of Richard Marshall, Frederick Coleman, Oliver 
Badman, W. J. Marshman, &c., to make that point clear. Nevertheless, work of con¬ 
siderable value in this direction has been carried out both at the Roseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College and on the Experimental Farms. Since 1905 this question has received 
attention at the Agricultural College from two points of view, namely, the creation of 
new and improved varieties adapted to local conditions, and the maintenance of high 
yielding characteristics by systematic selection in both new and old varieties. That 
this work has proved eminently successful is shown by the extent to which older varieties 
have been displaced by new Roseworthy Wlieats. In 1928-29 out of a total area sown 
to Wheat of 3,775,601 acres, 1,342,031 acres, or 35.55 per cent, were sown to College 
bred wheats, and if we take into consideration that that well-known old Wheat, Glfiyas, 
was taken in hand by the College in 1905 and separated into three separate varieties, 
and improved by constant selection, it can probably be said that half the Wheat sown 
in South Australia is connected directly or indirectly with the breeding or selection 
Plots of Rose worthy Agricultural College. In this direction alone the influence of the 
College on the productivity of out Wheat Fields has been very beneficial. 

As to the third point, namely, the character of the seed sample sown, we have also 
assisted by means of propaganda. There was an old prejudice prevalent in earlier 
days, namely, that any kind of sample would do for seed, I have heard it maintained, 
for example, that the smallest grains were most suitable for seed, because there were 
more of them to the bushel. By consistently advocating that only the best, cleanest, 
well ripened and well cared for sample should be used we have helped farmers to better 
crops. 

Diseases. 

Finally, there is the question of disease. I have not the time to go into details here, 
but I shall say that we have consistently studied the problems as they arose and made 
known what precautionary or repressive measures appeared to meet the case, and to this - 
extent we have assisted farmers to more profitable crops. 
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Money Value to Impkoved Methods. 

What has this meant to the farming community and the State as a whole in terms of 
hard Casht If we take the 30-year period extending between 1876 and 1906 we shall 
see that the mean yearly area under Wheat was 1,668,449 acres and the mean total 
production 9,834,367busfi., loprosenting a mean yield per acre, of 5.89bush. If, on the 
other hand, we take the 20-year period extending from 1906 to ,1926, we find the mean 
area under Wheat to have been 2,227,472 acres and mean total production 24,797,763buBh., 
or ll.lSbush. per acre. Hence, during the 20-year period ending in 1926, the mean 
production of Wheat per acre was approximately twice that of the immediately preced¬ 
ing 30 years, an achievement of which bolli tlie farmers concerned and the Department 
of Agriculture have good reason to be proud. 

It will be observed that in this period of 30 years (1876-1906) are included the first 
20 years of the existence of the Department of Agriculture (1886-1906), and the fact 
that over that period little progress could be registered for Wheat growing is an 
indication of the difficulties that had to be overcome in the initial stages of our work. 
We had In the first instance to determine along what lines progress could best be 
achieved, and in the second we had to gain the confidence of the farming community and 
convince it of the soundness of the methods we advocated. The value to tlie State of 
the general adoption of imj)roved farming practices in the second 20 yeara of the 
Department’s exist once, when our influence had began to be felt, can be expressed in 
terms of hard cash as follows:— 

Between 1906 and 1926 (20 years) we produced 495,955,000bu8h. of Wheat as 
against 295,031,000 in the immediately preceding 30 years. Had production in the? 
1906-1926 period been on the same low scale as in 1876-1906 period, i.c,, 5.89bu8h. to 
the acre, we should have had 262,396,000bush. only. The difference between what we 
actually secured and what we might have secured (233,559,000bush.) represents the fruits 
of the extension of better farming methods, towards which we believe the Department 
of Agriculture contributed no small part. Over this 20-year period Wheat averaged at 
Port Adelaide in the neighborhood of 5s. a bushel. The gain to the State from improved 
farming has therefore been represented approximately during this period of 20 years 
by £58,390,000, or close on £3,000,000 per annum from Wheat alone. 

The contribution of the Department of Agriculture towards this State gain of 
£3,000,000 per annum from Wheat alone is perhaps more or less intangible, and there¬ 
fore difficult to express in terms of hard cash. It nevertheless fair to state that, 
whilst many of our foremost farmers could probably have got along without depart' 
mental guidance, this cannot be said of the avera^ man, whom we have certainly helped 
to higher mean yields of Wheat. At what rate can we assess this service that we have ren¬ 
dered to the average man and therefore to the State as a whole? If, in our modesty, 
we claim Ibiish. an acre on the mean area under Wheat during these 20 years, shall we 
be going too far? If not, our services over a period of 20 years will have been worth 
over £500,000 per annum- to the farming community and the State from Wheat returns 
alone. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES. 

I ihave dwelt in some detail upon the relationship of Wheat to the Department, 
beenuso it covei-ed matters in which you weix^ chiefly interested, and because, after all. it 
represents our main agricultural and State concern, I need not add, however, that the 
activities of the Department have not been confined to Wheat, but for fear of wearying 
you, I can do no n»ore than touch upon other matters in which the Department has been 
concerned. 

We have done much to emphasise the advantage of associating Live Stock, particularly 
Sheep, with the growing of Cereal Crops, This question was given special attention 
when I was in charge of the Boseworthy Agricultural College. As a result of 10 years* 
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experience on the subject I was able to show that the College Farm had averaged a sheep 
to the acre on the whole area, notwithstanding the fact that two-fifths of the area was under 
Cereals, two-fiftbs treated as Bare Fallow and under forage crops, and one-fifth only avail¬ 
able wholly for pasture purposes. Since my time, my successor, Mr. Colebatch, made a close 
study of the typ<^s of Sheep l)est adapted to the production of Export Fat L<ambs, The 
handling of Live Stock on Farms naturally led to the question of grazing crops and 
hand-feeding generally, which is unavoidable for portion of the year on any farm on 
which Live Stock is kept. I am afraid that the advocacy of general association of Live 
Stock with crops must be described as one of those things in which the Department has 
not yet been completely successful. I am of the opinion that in the course of time both 
our Dairy Cows and our Sheep can be doubled in this State without appreciable reduc¬ 
tion in areas at present sown to Wheat. 

Whilst on this subject, I would like to state that excellent pasture! improvement work 
has been carried out by us on the Kybybolite Experimental Farm. It is true that this 
work is applicable essentially to the South-East and our districts of heavy rainfall. It 
affects, nevertheless, districts the past productivity of which has been low and which may 
be counted upon in the future to swell our rural production very considerably. 

Through our Berri Experimental Orchard we have endeavored to accumulate data of 
immediate value to River Orchardists, and the same can be said of the Blackwood 
Orchard for the Hills district. 

At Parafield, Egg Laying strains of Fowls have been raised to a high degree of per 
fection, and their progeny has been distributed all over the State at reasonable rates, 
and has contributed very appreciably towards general improvement in our Poultry 
Industry. In this coniuvlion 1 would like to express ap}>rec*iation of the sterling work 
done by Mr. D. F. Laurie, who after long association with the Department, has recently 
retired into private life. 

It has often been said that South Australia was not a Dairying State, chiefly because 
of the inadequacy of our natural pastures from the viewpoint of cows in milk. The 
flush j)eriod is of rhort uurntion ami cows soon find themselves on dry feed, which, 
however suitable for sheep, is not favorable to heavy milk production. Nevertheless, 
as a Department we have faith in the Dairy Industry even under these conditions. I 
need not remind you that in the. dry Nineties cows and fowls enabled many a struggling 
wheatfarmer to keep on the land. With the fall in prices of Wheat and Wool, history- 
would appear to be repeating itself, and once again farmers are coming to recognise 
that the vagaries of seasons and markets render nnwise specialisation in any one form 
of rural activity to tlie exclusion of all others. Our view is that, wherever practicable, 
the revenues of (very farmer should include eggs, camni, and to some extent pigs. 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, and Bacon are commodities for whi.di there is world-wide demand, 
and we look to farmers to help us to double South Australians present output. Depart- 
men tally we have to admit that, notwithstanding active propaganda on tlie subject, 
progress in dairying has not been one of our successes, and much as we deplore them 
we look to the bad times througfh which we are passing to assist us in overcoming the 
average South Australian’s aversion to cows. Apart from propaganda and instructional 
'work, we have endeavored to assist Dairymen by forming Herd Testing Associations, 
the main object of which is the elimination of the unprofitable cow, coupled with the 
proof—if any were needed—that it does not pay to star\’H3 cows. We have also under¬ 
taken the testing of the milk supply of pure bred herds and established a subsidy scheme, 
by means of which Dairymen can secure Bulls from heavy milking ancestry at reason¬ 
able rates. Both schemes should, in the course of time, tend to improve very consider¬ 
ably the productivity of our herds. 
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We have also given special attention to Farm Economics at the TurretHeld Demon¬ 
stration Farm, which over the past nine years has been worked upon strictly business 
lines. Among other things, we have shown what have been the mean inclusive costs of 
main Farm Crops in a district of this kind, the mean costs of upkeep of a Fat Lamb 
Flock, and the usual costs of various farm manual operations. 

On our four Experimental Farms we have endeavored to solve the farming problems 
of the districts in which they are situated, and we have used them for the supply to 
farmers of improved pedigree Seed Wheat, Oats, and Barley. 

In other directions the Department of Agriculture is concerned in activities which^ 
although at times less pleasant, have nevertheless an indirect bearing upon the successe.^ 
and failures of the rural community. I refer to our inspectional and police duties that 
form part of the administration of various Acts. Among other things, it is our duty to 
watch over the manufacture and distribution of fertilisers, to keep an eye on Chaff Mills 
and the sale of Insecticides and Fungicides, to enforce the provision of Acts dealing 
with the control of Plant Diseases. In the latter connection, it is one of our triumphs 
that we should have been able to keep South Australia free from* the Phylloxera, which 
has destroyed the Vineyards of neighboring States. The recently enacted Dairy Act 
will compel us to watch both the sellers of Cream and the manufacturers of Butter. All 
these Acts have been passed in the interests of rural production, and however disagree- 
able their enforcement may at times prove, we believe it to be our duty, both in the 
interests of rural producers and of the State, to give effect to them with rigid 
impartiality. 

Finally, I come to our educational efforts. Boseworthy Agricultural College, as you 
know, takes'young men in hand and strives to impart to them sound technical training 
in agricultural subjects adapted to local conditions. I need not stress this point. 
Boseworthy graduates occupy important positions in the various Departments of Agri¬ 
culture; they are known as successful farmers, graziers, fruitgrowers, vinegrowers, 
dairymen, &c., in various parts of the State; they are even to be found in Parliament, 
on the Supreme Court benches, and in the pulpit. Nor have we lost sight of the value 
of adult education. We have agricultural, dairy, and fruit instructors in various parts 
of the State whose business it is to visit producers on their holdings and give such advice as 
may be required. We have organised Demonstration Plots on private farms and in asso¬ 
ciation with Branches of the Agricultural Buresiu all over the State. We have established 
Crop Competitions, Pruning Matches, &c., with a view to stimulating production and improv¬ 
ing the practice of manual operations. We are frequently called upon to tender advice by 
correspondence. I find that apart altogether from the Boseworthy College and such 
correspondence as may be undertaken by District Instructors, we sent from* the Adelaide 
Of^ce alone during the 12 months ending on June 30th. close on. 1^00 iettem 
advice to rural producers. We have soils and waters aamiysed free of charge to pro¬ 
ducers whenever the circumstances appear to warrant it; in 1928*29 about 230 such 
analyses were carried out. We publish, too, a Journal of Agriculture and issue Bulletins 
on matters of special or general interest to farmers. And, finally, wo have the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau system, than which I know of no institution better calculated to give the 
rural community a common rallying ground, from which mutual help can be given and 
grievances ventilated. 

I have touched on many points in this address, in many cases very lightly, and 1 
fear altogether inadequately. 1 hope, however, that in some measure I have justified 
the existence of the Department of Agriculture. Personally I ita;ve been associated 
with it in various capacities for close on 40 years, and I am prepared to assert lhat, 
apart from very minor exceptions, officers of the Department have always been alive to 
their duties and endeavored to give effect to them to the best of their abilities and 
to the *extoat that available funds permitted. 
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FIELD PEASE AND OATS K MEGGITT'S NUTS. 

[By Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


[Meplp to a question, '*Eow do Field Pease at 6i. 9d. per bushel and Oats at Ss. 6d, 
per bushel compare for Price and Food Values with Meggitt^s Nuts, £14 per ton at 
Port Adelaide?*^ submitted by the Port Elliot Branch at the Conference of Southern 
Branches, Murray Bridge, August SOth, 19S0,] 

The comparison of different Foodstuffs one with the other is not always easy, par¬ 
ticularly when they differ widely in character, as for instance '^Hay Chaffon the 
one hand and a concentrated Foodstuff on the other, such as Meggitt^s Nuts. The 
comparison between Peaso and Oats, and Meggitt^s Nuts is, however, much simpler. 
The results are determined on the food units present in each foodstuff; and towards 
that end each 'foodstuff is compared to one special substance taken as unit. In earlier 
times an attempt was made to use ''meadow hay'^ as a standard, but results were 
generally unsatisfactory. More recently "Starch’^ has been adopted as the standard 
#f comparison, and what is known as the Starch Equivalent of a foodstuff is the number 
of pounds of Starch required to give rise to the same feeding results as lOOlbs. of the 
foodstuff under consideration. Starch Equivalence is based on the analysis of the 
Foodstuff coupled with direct tests of the digestibility of the foodstuff under con¬ 
sideration. 

In Table I. I have given the usual Organic Analysis of the three foodstuffs under 
consideration, together with Wheat and Bran:— 


Table 1. —Shoumg Organic Analysis of Foodstuffs, 


Pease. 


% 

Moisture . 14*0 

Ash . 2-8 

Irotein. 22-6 

Fats. 1*6 

Fibre. 6*4 

Starches, &c. 63-7 


100*0 


Oats. 

Meggitt’s 

Nuts. 

Bran. 

Wheat. 

*>/ 

/o 


/o 

<y 

/o 

13*3 

10*6 

12*2 

13-4 

31 

6*1 

3*6 

1-7 

10*3 

27*0 

16*4 

12*1 

4*8 

6*9 

2*6 

1*9 

10-3 

9*8 

8*4 

1*9 

58*2 

39*6 

56*8 

69*0 

1000 

lOOOJigJI 

1000 

100*0 


In comparison with the four other foodstuffs Meggitt’s Sheep Nuts has less moisture, 
and therefore a higher proportion of available Dry Matter. This is, however, 
neutralised by the higher Ash Content, which leaves available organic matter very 
similar in all five foodstuffs, the highest being Wheat with 84.9 per cent., and the 
lowest Pease with 83.2 per cent. The chief characteristic of Meggitt^s Nuts is a high 
proportion of crude protein—^27 per cent, and of Fats, 6.9 per cent. 

Pease, on the other hand, are rich in crude Protein, 22.5 per cent., but poor in fats,^ 
1.6 per cent., whilst Oats are richer in Fats, 4.8 per cent., but poorer in Protein, lOjI' 
per cent. 

In this connection it should be noted that whilst Protein is the characteristic 
substance entering into the composition of flesh and muscle—^lean meat is almost pure 
protein—and forms important parts of milk, wool, &c. Starches, Fats, and Fibre are 
responsible mainly for the formation of body fat and the development of energy. 
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The value of a Foodstuff cannot, however, be based exclusively upon its chemical 
ewnposition; much depends upon the digestibility of the various: food units; the extent 
to which the latter are digestible has been indicated below in Table II. 

Table II.— Indicating Percentage DigestibUity of the Five Foodsinfft^. 

Meooitt’s 

Pease« Oats. Nuts. Bran. Wheat. 


o/ o/ o/ o/ o/ 

/o /o /o /o /o 

Digestible Protein. 19-4 8-0 23*3 13-0 10*2 

Digestible Fats . 1*0 4*0 6*3 1*8 1*2 

Digestible Fibre . 2*6 2*6 3*1 2*2 0*9 

Digestible Starches, &c. ... 49*9 44*8 30*9 40*3 '63*5 

Foodstuff Value . 98 96 97 77 97 

Starch Equivalent. 68*0 69*7 69*0 4^*2 73*2 


I;t must be understood that in every instance the figures given in Table II. have 
reference to first-class samples only, and that any inferiority in the sample would 
lead to corresponding depression of the figures given. The last figures in the Table— 
Starch Equivalents—set out the relative value of each foodstuff on parity of weight; 
that is to say, in the matter of Food Values lOOlbs. of Pease would be equivalent 
to 68.611)8. of Starch, lOOlbs. of Oats to 59.71b8.^ &c. The value of the Foodstuffs are 
therefore inversely jiroportional to their Starch Equivalents; and it is in this fashion 
that their relative money values can be determined. These have been indicated in 
Table III. in terms of each foodstuff successively. 

Table III.— Showing Belatwe Monetary Value of Foodstuffs. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

Meggitt’s Nuts 

2,0001bs. 

14 

0 

0 

9 

18 

5 

9 

12 

9 

7 

5 

4 

5 

10 

0 

Bran . 

2,000 “ 

9 

3 

5 

6 

10 

0 

6 

6 

3 

4 

14 

8 

3 

12 

0 

Pease . 

60 “ 

0 

8 

4 

0 

5 

11 

0 

6 

9 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

Oats . 

40 “ 

0 

4 

10 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

11 

Wheat. 

60 “ 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

7 

0 

3 

6 


It will be seen that the four foodstuffs in order of present-day market values are 
more costly in the following order;— 

1. Meggitt^s Nuts 

2. Bran 

3. Pease 

4. Oats 

5. Wheat 

The requirements of a lOOlbs. Sheep, both for maintenance and Fattening ration, may 
be summarised as follows;— 

For daily Maintenance Uation — 

Starch Equivalent ... ,. O.Solbs. 

Dry Matter.’ .. 1.8 — 2.31bs. 

Digestible Protein. 0.121b8. 

For Fattening purposes — 

btan-ch Equivalent . 1.451bs. 

Dry Matter. 2.4 — 3.21b8. 

Digestible Protein. O.lOlbs. 
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Below are given typical rations^ based on the above:— 

Maintenance Rations. Fattening 





Cost. 

Rations Cost. 

1. Chaff. 


. 

.IJlbs.*! l*89d. 

IflbB.-) 

Pease . 




i “ y2*43d. 

Barley . 



" J 

I “J 

2. Chaff. 

Oats . 



.lilbs.T 
. i “ /l-69d. 

IJ “ /2-44<i. 

3. Chaff. 



.2 lb8.1 

Ulbe.-] 

Bran. 



. i “ U'80d. 

i “ ^2-44d. 

Barley . 



— J 

1 “J 

4. Chaff. 



.l|lbs."l 

l}lbs.1 

Meggitt*s Nuts .. 



. i “ Vl-90d. 

J “ J-2-44d. 

Barley . 




1 “J 

5. Chaff. 



.ljlbs.\ 

. i “ /l-48d. 

2 lbs.\ 
li “ /2-29d. 

Wheat . 



Prices adopted:— 

£ 

8. d. 


£ 8. 

Chaff. 

.. 7 

0 0 

Barley .. 

. 0 2 

Pease. 

.. 0 

5 9 

Bran . . . 

. 6 10 

Oats. 

., 0 

2 6 

Wheat .. 

. 0 3 


From the above will be noted that at current prices Wheat is to-day the cheapest 
livestock Foodstuff on the market. 




In the Orchard, Vineyard 6t Garden 


All types of 
suitable 

PLOUGHS. 
CULTIVATORS. 
HARROWS. &c. 


MADE 


AUSTRALIA. 



laMiamaMii 


^— Send for Descriptive Literature and Pnces. — 

iM ir A V7 Tfc. I . J 96-97. North Terrace, 


H. V. McKAY Pty. Ltd., 


ADEUUDB. 
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APPLES FOR LIVESTOCK. 


[By W. J. Spafpord, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


In South Australia there are over 10,000 acres carrying Apple trees, and in some 
seasons the quantity of fruit which falls to the ground or is excluded from our markets 
because of other defects is really enormous. Many apple-growers regularly utilise all 
fallen apples as feed for livestock; still others allow the waste fruit to decompose where 
it falls, and as this latter practice not only leads to the encouragement of the diseases 
and pe«t8 to which the apple tree is liable, but means the destruction of an animal 


foodstuff of proved value, 

it should be avoided wherever possible. 

To show just what 

the waste of foodstuff is, 

we had apples grown at Dingabledinga 

in 1929-30 analysed 

in April to shov/ their nutritive value, with the following results:- 

- 


Analysis of Apples, 1929-30. 



Sample as 

Oven Dry 


Received. 

Sample. 


% 

% 

Moisture. 


— 

Ash . 

. 0*60 

2*38 

Protein. 

. 0-31 

1*48 

Fat . 

. 0-69 

3*28 

Carbohydrates 

. 18*21 

86-72 

Fibre. 

. 1*29 

6-14 


100 00 

100-00 


Value of Apples as a IV)oi>sTnFK. 

As with all other bulky * * green' * foodstuffs, Apples when fresh contain a lot of water, 
but this is not a disadvantage for farm livestock, with the possible exception of horses 
when on heavy work; still it means that these watery articles should always be fed to 
animals in conjunction with drier and more concentrated foodstuffs. In estimating 
the feeding value of Apples, it can only be done by comparing them with other food¬ 
stuffs of the same type, all of which are fed to aniinals^ in adxpixture with drier foodstuffs, 
and for the purpose this lias been done, and we have taken Turnips, Potatoes, and Sugar 
Beet, and besides showing the chemical analysis of each, we have also presented the 
amounts of digestible nutrients and also the Starch Equivalent value of all of them. 


Cowparison of Apples with Other Wtll-Tcnown Foodstuffs, 



APPLES. 

TURNIPS. 

POTATOES. 

SUGAR BEET. 


Nutrients. 

Nutrients. 

Nutrients. 

Nutrients. 


Crude. 

Digest. 

Crude. 

Digest. 

Crude. 

Digest. 

Crude. 

Digest^ 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Moisture. 

76*00 


76*00 

— 

76*00 


76*00 


Ash . 

0*60 

— 

2 06 

— 

MO 


0-70 

— 

Protein. 

0*37 

-0-28 

2-66 

1-76 

2*10 

1-10 

1*30 

0*90 

Fat . 

0*82 

0*41 

0*29 

0-14 

0*10 

0-06 

0-10 

0*06 

Carbohydrates .. 

21*67 

10*98 

17-64 

16-17 

21*00 

18-00 

21*40 

20*30 

Fibre. 

1*64 

0-47 

2-35 

0-88 

0*70 

— 

1-60 

0-60 


Stareh Equivalent 


19-8 


14-6 


20-a 


16*8 


Note ,—The analyses for Potatoes and Sugar Beet are actual, whereas the figures for 
I’umips and Apples have been oalcnlated after reducing the moisture content to 75 per 
cent., to bring all four foodstuffs to the one level. 
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The Starch Equivalent values set out above can lie used to compare these foodstuffs 
when they are to be used for fattening or maintenance purposes, and they show that 
(a) Apples are almost as good a foodstuff, weight for weight, as are Potatoes with the 
same moisture content, (h) they are better than Sugar Beet, and (c) are of consider¬ 
ably higher feeding value than Turnips, even after this latter foodstuff has been wilted 
down to the point where it only contains 75 per cent, of moisture. 

Feeding Apples to Farm Livestock. 

Fed in conjunction with other more concentrated foodstuffs, Apples should prove very 
valuable for dairy cows, and should be useful for maintaining and even fattening entitle, 
sheep, and pigs. In this connection it is suggested tliat the following daily rations 
would utilise Apples to full advantage:— 

Jn-MUk Cows, weighing about LOOOlbs. 



lOlbs. 

Daily 

201 b8. 

MUk Yield. 
301bs. 

dOlbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Apjdes. 

12 

14 

14 

14 

Hay Chaff. 

16 

16 

15 

15 

Bran ... 

5 

11 

15 

15 

Linseed Meal. 

— 

— 

1 

4 


Dry Cows to Calve (per l,0001bs. live weight):— 

Apples 251bs., Straw 181bs., Bran 21bs. 

Fattening Cattle (per IjOOOlbs. live weight) :— 

Apples 401ba., Hay 121b8., Bran olbs. 

Maintenance Eation for Cattle (per l^OOOlbs. live weight) • — 
Apples 40ib8., Barley or Oat straw 121bs. 

Fattening Sleep (per lOOlbs. live weight):— 

(1) Apples dibs., Hay 31b., Bran Jib., or 

(2) Apples 51bs., Oats Jib., Bran Hb. 

Maintenance Eation for Sheep (per lOOlbs. live weight):— 
Apples dibs., Barley or Oat straw lib. 

Pigs {Breeding sows) :— 

Apples lOlbs., Skim-milk 51b8., Peas 11b. 


J. L. 


Clearing that Scrub. 

CAMPBELL'S 

PATENT SCRUB RAKE 

WILL DO THE WORK OF 15 MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER. 

Scrub Rollers, Fire Rakes (all 
sizes). Tubular Sack Trucks 
and Bag Elevators, Wheel* 
barrows. Earth Seoops, Etc. 

And now the famous patent 
CLOVER RAKES.' 

ALL PARTICULARS FROM— 



_ CAMPBELL. & COY., 

ttf. CQBBIB SnBR. ADBIAIDB, 80DTB ADSTBAUA, 


3^5 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


SEVENTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 

SEASONS 1904-1928. 


[By W. R. Birks^ B.Sc. (Agrie,), Principal, and T. A. Cole, D.B.A., Experiinoiitalist.] 
(Continued from page :i6, August, 1930.) 

14. Crop notation Experiments —continued. 

(e) Fallow-Wheat-Pease-Wheat-Barley .—This is an extension ol ^he rotation dealt 
with in the previous paragraph. Barley is again associated with wheat as a stubble 
crop, and the attempt is made to determine whether one period of fallow can be made to 
suffice for two wheat crops with a grazed-off pea crop placed between them. This gives 
three grain crops in five years, together with a fodder crop which should help to counter¬ 
act the ill effects to the soil to be expected from the intensive system of cropping 
employed. The cereal crops in this rotation receiwd 2cwts. superi)hosphate per acre 
at each seeding and the pea crop Icwt. The series was commenced in 1911, when the 
entire area to be used was in fallow. As the second wheat and the barley crops requiied 
to be sown on unfallowcd land, these crops were not sown in the first year, and there 

are the results of 11 years to be dealt with in the case of these two as against 12 years 

of the first wheat crop. The series was closed along with others in 1922. The glazing 
figures were not recorded, except in the case of the pea crop, until well on in 1916, 
so that there are the results of only six years’ work from which to take mean grazing 
returns. In the next table are shown the details of crop returns from this rotation 

for 1916 onwards, together with mean results for 11 or 12 years as the case may be. 

Table XLVII .—Showing Crop Returns from Fallow-Wheat-Pease-Wheat-Barleif 

Rotation, 1911-1922. 

Total Produce. Grain Yields. 


Year. 1st Wheat. 2nd Wheat. 1st Wheat. 2nd Wheat. Barley. 



T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

0 . 

L 

Bush 

i.lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

1916 . 

. 2 

3 

21 

1 

8 

32 

22 

56 

11 

27 

15 

20 

1917 . 

. 2 

3 

67 

1 

4 

5 

25 

56 

19 

55 

30 

21 

1918 . 

. 1 

3 

76 

0 

16 

7 

13 

52 

11 

23 

5 

33 

1919 . 

. 0 

16 

12 

0 

6 

110 

12 

7 

4 

27 

0 

0 

1920 . 

. 0 

18 

33 

0 

16 

23 

8 

36 

7 

52 

12 

13 

1921 . 

. 0 

16 

53 

I 

13 

27 

15 

2 

4 

14 

8 

13 

1922 . 

. 1 

5 

10 

0 

13 

99 

10 

43 

7 

47 

15 


Means for 11 or 12 years . 

. 1 

8 

8 

1 

0 

17 

16 

14 

10 

0 

13 

49 

Hay equivalent. 

. 1 

14 

26 

1 

4 

64 

- 


- 


- 

- 

Values. 

. £4 5 

7 

£3 

; 1 

5 

£3 13 1 

£2 

5 0 

£2 

1 11 


Before proceeding to the consideration of these results, those from the pea crop,, 
recorded as sheep grazing, are to be noted in the next table along with all other grazing 
afforded by the rotation. For the fallow grazing the figure previously employed (.25) is 
again assumed to apply. In each other case the figure represents the equivalent number 
of sheep which the records show the pasture would have supported for a period of & 
year. 













Table XLVin, —Showing Grazing V<Uu€, as Sheep per Acre for a Year, of Land 
Available for Stocking in Fallow-Wheat^Fease-Wheat-Barley Rotation^ 1917 1922. 

Before Ist Wheat Pea 2nd Wheat Barley 

Year. . Fallowing. Fallow. Stubble. Crop. Stubble. Stubble. Total. 


1917 . *33 *26 *70 1*69 -60 *97 4-44 

1918 . *00 ‘26 *50 M6 -28 *39 2*67 

1919 . 00 *25 *58 1*08 *58 *64 3.13 

1920 . *43 *25 *66 2*20 *35 *67 4*46 

1921 . *00 *25 *67 2*22 *54 *55 4*23 

1922 . *64 *25 *92 1*68 *68 *48 4*46 

Means lor 6 

years. *22 *25 *66 1*67 *47 *62 3*90 


Values at 12s. 

6d. per sheep 

per annum... 2s. 9d. 3 b. Ij^d. 8s. 3d. 20s. lOJd. 58. lO^d. 7s. 9d. £2 8 9 

Tire results indicated in tire tables above are not satisfactory fri»m an economic 
point of view. In the hist place the pea crop has yielded grazing for less than the 
equivalent of two sheep per acre for a year. From the mean grazing figures recorded 
in Tables XLI. and XLV. it is apparent that stubble land left out of cultivation for a 
year might be expected to carry as much stock as this without the expense of putting 
in a crop. Further, although the iin^an returnsi from the first wlVat crop are only 
slightly below normal, the second wheat and barley crop returns are so poor that the 
costs of cultivation plus rent are not covered in either case. It is not surprising, there 
fore, to find that the rotation as a whole shows a definite net loss as far as grain 
returns at least are concerned; working on the hay figures, a small profit can be shown. 
In the next table will be seen the calculations based on the mean figures recorded in the 
prc’vii us two tables. Although various periods are involved, the discrepancies tlius: intro¬ 
duced in calculating net returns are probably negligible. Costs of production estimate.^ 
are based on a scale of tigures similar to that preriouf'ly employed. Thus, 50s. jH‘r acre 
is all(»wed for wh(‘at growing on fallow, plus 4s. (id. for the extra hundredweight of 
superphosjdmte used in this case, and ‘los. for the barley crop with a similar addition (if 
4s. dd. The second wiieat crop is a^?iutned to cost as much as the barley, and for pease, 
which are not har\ested, the figure of 50s. per acie i.k adopted. 

Taijij: A’ldX. —Showing Gioss a 7 id Net Monetary Returns from Fallow-Wheat-Pecuie- 
Wheat-Barley Rotation, 19111922. 


Grain. Hay. 


Receipts— 

£’ 

8. 

(/. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

First wheat crop. 

3 13 

1 

4 

5 

7 

Second wheat crop. 

2 

5 

0 

3 

1 

5 

Barley crop . 

2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

11 

Grazing... 

2 

8 

9 

2 

8 

9 

Total receipts per acre for 5 years. 

10 

9 

9 

11 

17 

8 

Expenditure— 

Rent at lOs. per acre. 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Costs of cultivation— 

First wheat crop (2owt Super). 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

Pea crop (Icwt. Super) . 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Second wheat crop (2cwt. Super). 

1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

6 

Barley crop (2cwt8. Super). 

1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

ft 

Total expenditure per acre for 6 years . 

10 

13 

6 

10 

13 

6 

Difference between Receipts and expenditure per 

acre for 6 years. 

0 

3 

9 loss. 

0 

4 

2 profit 

Net result per acre per annum. 

0 

0 

9 loss 

0 

4 

10 profit 


It appears then that whatever may be the case in other districts of better rainfjill, 
the attempt to extend the rotation to include more than two crops following a period 
of fallow has not met with success in this case. Barley gave a definitely remunerative 
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return in rotation with fallow and wheat (paragraph (d) ), but in that case it possibly 
drew some residual benefit from tho fallow. In the longer rotation this residuum, if it 
exists, is apparently thoroughly exhausted, and even the second wheat crop following 
pease shows a small loss, on grain returns at least, on the most liberal possible interpret 
tation of the question of costs and prices. 

(/) Fallow-Wh^at-Lucerne-Lucerne-Lucerne. —In this series of plots lucerne seed at 
the rate of lOlbs. per acre was broadcast and harrowed in immediately after drilling 
in tho wheat plot each year. The lucerne thus came away in the wheat stubble and supple¬ 
mented the natural growths of herbage in the subsequent three years. The effect it 
had in increasing the carrying capacity of these plots may be gauged from the figure 
representing the mean grazing return in the three pasture years. This is 2.07 as 
against 1.75, representing the carrying capacity of pasture consisting of natural growths 
only in the third year of the fallow-wheat pasture rotation reported upon in para¬ 
graph (d) ) above. With the limited summer rainfall occurring locally then, lucerne 
has given a relatively small increase only in grazing returns; an increase which even in 
three years has been insuflSicient to cover the cost of the seed used. The rotation as a 
whole, however, has given quite satisfactory results, as will be* shown in the tables 
following. It is adapted, of course, to conditions in which stock grazing is of more 
importance than cropping, and the major part of the gross retunis is consequently 
shown in the grazing values. 

A feature of the crop returns in this series is the relatively hi^ hay yields aa com¬ 
pared with grain returns. Thus, although the mean grain yield is practically identical 
with that recorded in the previous series (paragraph (<?)), the hay returns are approxi¬ 
mately Scwts. or 24 per cent, better. This relatively high hay yield is a result no 
doubt of the supplies of nitrogen and organic matter returned to the soil as a result 
of the growth of lucerne and the long period of grazing. 

The full details of the crop letums are shown in next table. 

T.\ble L. —Showing Crop Beiurns from Failow-Wheat-Luceme-Luceme-Luceme Botation, 

1914-1922. 


Year. 

Grain. 

Total Produce. 


Bush. lbs. 

T. 

0 . L. 

1914 . 

. 6 

26 

0 

9 90 

1915 . 

. 17 

10 

2 

11 73 

1916 . 


47 

2 

8 7 

1917 . 

. 24 

21 

2 

6 42 

1918 ... 

. 14 

13 

1 

6 100 

1919 . 

. 13 

52 

1 

6 5 

1920 . 

. 13 

53 

1 

5 105 

1921 . 

. 12 

19 

1 

9 56 

1922 . 

. 22 

10 

2 

8 26 

Ian 

Means for 9 Years. 

. 16 

15 

1 

14 81 

Hay equivalent • .... 

. - 


2 

2 39 


£ s. 

d. 


£ s. d. 

Values. 

. 3 13 

2 


5 5 10 


The grazing returns are shown in detail in the next table. It is to be noted that 
for the first few years of the experiment not all the plots in respect of which grazing 
records were made were sown to lucerne, and in these cases the figures below represent 
the grazing provided by the natural growths on these plots. At most this affects the 
third grazing year'^ plot for three years only, and the discrepancies thus introduced 
are unimportant. Here, again, the conventional value of .25 has been taken for ^ 
fallow grazing. 
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Table LI. —Showing Gracing Value, as Sheep per Acre for a Tear, of Land Available 
for Stocking in Fallow-Wheat-Lucerne-Luceme-Luceme Botation, 1914-1922, 


Before Fallow. 
Year. Fallowing. 


1914 .. 

•24 

•25 

1916 . 

•86 

•25 

1916 . 

106 

•25 

1917 . 

•33 

•26 

1918 . 

•76 

•25 

1919 . 

•00 

•26 

1920 . 

201 

•25 

1921 . 

103 

•25 

1922 . 

•96 

•25 

Means for 9 Years. 

•81 

•25 

Values at 12s. 6d. per 
sheep per annum .... 

s. d. 

10 11 

s. d. 

3 11 



First 

Second 

Third 

Total 

Wheat 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Stubble. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

for 5 
Years. 

•00 

•23 

•60 

•62 

1-94 

•62 

3-76 

2-47 

3-68 

11-64 

1-29 

3-68 

4-75 

4-30 

16-23 

•71 

2-90 

1-81 

1-98 

7*98 

•49 

1-79 

1-58 

1-72 

6-59 

•67 

102 

1-00 

M6 

400 

103 

2-62 

212 

1-90 

9-93 

•94 

1-21 

1-65 

1-43 

6-51 

•87 

1*87 

2-16 

1-98 

809 

.72 

211 

202 

209 

7-99 

8. d» 

8. d. 

d. 

8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

9 0 

26 41 

25 3 

26 11 4 19 101 


The net results of this rotation can now be stated in the usual forin^ allowing for 
costs of ])roduction at the rates previously adopted, and this is done in the next table. 
The cost of lucerne seeding is set down as 26s. 8d., reckoning seed worth 2s. 6d. per lb. 
and allowing 8d. per acre for l.rcmdciiating and Is. for harrowing. The wheat (^rop 
received 2cwts. siuperphosphate. 


Table LII. —Showing Gross mid Net Monetary Betunw: from FaUow ^l’hcnt- 
Lucerne LvcerTic Lucerne Itotaiion, 1914-1922. 



Grain. 

Hay. 

Receipts— 

£ 5. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

Wheat. 

3 13 

2 

6 6 

10 

Grazing. 

4 19 

11 

4 19 

11 

Total receipts per acre for 5 years .... 

8 13 

1 

10 5 

9 

Expenditure— 





Kent at 10s. per acre. 

2 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

Cost of production, wheat. 

2 14 

6 

2 14 

6 

Cost of lucome seeding . 

1 6 

8 

1 6 

8 

Total expenditure per acre for 6 years 

6 11 

2 

6 11 

2 

Balance of receipts over expenditure per 





acre for 5 years. 

2 1 

11 

3 14 

7 

Net profit per acre per annum. 

0 8 

5 

0 14 

11 


The net results of this rotation are thus represented by the figures 9s. M. and 
158. lOd., indicating the profit per acre when the wheat crop is treated as grain and 
hay respectively. These may next be compared with the corresponding flgure.s recorded 
for other rotations. Fallow-wheat-pasture, when 2cwts. superphosphate was used with 
the wheat, gave net results represented by the figures 98. Id. and 13s. 5d. (para¬ 
graph (d) ). In that case, however, the period covered w\as 12 years and included the 
relatively good seasons of 1911 and 1912, Referring b»vck to the stnulard fallow-wheat 
ix)tation (paragraph (a) ), and taking the same series of years (1914-1922), the corres¬ 
ponding figures arc found to be Os. 3d. and 14s. 6d. The rotation inclu(iing three years of 
lucerne gracing following a wheat crop has thus given relatively good net results, aaid 
it is interesting to note that, with a much reduced outlay in cropping expenses as com¬ 
pared with other rotations quoted, net returns can be thus maintained at a satisfactory 
level provided the implied livestock values hold good. 
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(g) Kale-Barley-Fease-Wheat —Tliis was the last of a series of rotations of the type 
of the Norfolk I*our-coursc. ’' Two others had been discontinued in 1914 as unsuited 
to local conditions and the series here dealt with ran from 1915 to 1922 with no more 
satisfactory results. Both cereal crops received, icwt. nitrate of soda along with the 
usual dressing of Icwt. superphosphate. The kale was sown with ^cwt. bonedust, and 
10 tons per acre of farmyard manuii^ was also applied with this crop. The ijjefise 
received Icwt. superphosjdiate. 

The crop and grazing returns are shown in the usual way in the following tables:— 

Table LIII. —Showing Crop Betums from Kale-Barley-Pease-Wheat Bofation, 

1915-1922. 

Wheat. 


Year. 

Grain. 

Total 

Produce. 

Barley. 


B. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1916 . 

. 18 

69 

2 

6 

1 

23 23 

1916 . 

. 8 

48 

1 

5 

10 

13 46 

1917 . 

. 16 

2 

2 

4 

33 

27 43 

1918 . 

. 8 

46 

0 

14 

68 

2 46 

1919 . 

. 2 

44 

0 

6 

46 

0 

0 

1920 . 

. 8 

42 

0 

16 

20 

7 45 

1921 . 

. 6 

43 

0 

19 

106 

7 24 

1922 . 

. 19 

68 

1 

12 

13 

16 48 

Means for 8 years.. 

. 11 

13 

1 

6 

61 

12 22 

Hay equivalent. 

. — 

- 

1 

11 

5 

— 

Values. 

.£2 10 6 

£3 17 

7 

£1 17 4 


Table LIV. —Showing Grazing Values^ as Sheep per Acre for a Year, of Fodder Crops 
and Cereal Stnhbles in Kale-Barley-Pease-Wheat Botation, 1915-1922. 


Year. 

Kale. 

Barley 

Stubbie. 

Pease. 

Wheat 

Stubble. 

Total 
Grazing 
for 4 

1916 . 

5-44 

•00 

2-68 

•00 

Years. 

802 

1916 . 

2-94 

•77 

301 

•56 

7*27 

1917 . 

P87 

•84 

1-94 

•42 

607 

1918 . 

2-30 

•37 

M7 

•28 

412 

1919 . 

106 

Ml 

1-28 

•35 

3-79 

1920 . 

212 

•67 

202 

•21 

502 

1921 . 

1*79 

•69 

2-29 

•77 

5-64 

1922 . 

2-44 

•83 

209 

•51 

5-87 

Means for 8 years 

2*49 

•66 

205 

•39 

6-59 

Values at 128. 6d. 
per sheep per 

a. d 

s, d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

£ s. d. 

annum ... 

31 li 

8 3 

26 H 

4 lOi 

3 9 lOi 


It will be seen that both wheat and barley mean returns ait> much below wliat may 
be regarded as profitable yields and the grazing retunos are insufficient to make up the 
dedciencies. 

Neither the kale nor the pease give returns equivalent to the costs of seeding these 
crops and the net results of the rotation is a substantial loss, as is shown in the next 
table. In this the cost of wheat growing on pea stubble is taken to be the same as 
that for barley (35s. per acre), and, to each is added the cost of Jcwt. nitrate of soda, 
8s. 6d. The cost of putting in the kale (£3 98. 9d.) is made up of the following items: 
—'Pluughiiig, cultivation, and drilling, 11s. Od.; 10 tons of farmyard manure, 50s.; icwt. 
bonedust, 4s. 6d.; and seed (lilbs.), 3s. 9d. 
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Table L\^ —Showing Gross and Net Monetary Eetums from Kale-Barley‘Pease-Wheat 

Rotation, 1915-1922. 


Keoezpts— 

Grain. 

Hay. 


£ s. d. 

£ d. 

Barley. 

1 17 4 

1 17 4 

Wheat. 

2 10 6 

3 17 7 

Grazing. 

3 9 11 

3 0 11 

Total receipts per acre for 4 years 

7 17 9 

9 4 10 

Expenditctbs— 



Rent at 10s. per acre . 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Cost of production— 



Kale . 

3 9 9 

3 9 9 

Barley. 

2 3 6 

2 3 6 

Pease. 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

Wheat... 

2 3 6 

to 


Total expenditure per acre for 


4 years . 

11 

6 

9 

11 

6 

9 

Balance of expenditure over 

receipts per acre for 4 years 

3 

9 

0 

2 

1 

11 

Loss per acre per annum .... 

0 

17 

3 

0 

10 

6 


This is by fiur the niosft unsatisfactory set of results records in this section of the 
eiqierimeiits. Tho defects in the plan of the rotation which have l)een chiefly resxK)nsible 
for its failure are, probably, firstly the omission of a period of fallow preceding the 
wheat crop, and secondly the heavy costs involved in the cultivation of fodder crops 
which, after all, have provided not a great deal more grazing than might be derived from 
the simple expedient of leaving cereal stubbles undisturbed for a year, 

(A) ¥ allow‘Wheat-Barley and Fallow-Wheat-Oats (New Series).—These rotations, com* 
nieiiced in 1924, luive run for too short a period to allow of definite conclusions being 
drawn from the results recorded. Moreover, the period covered embraces two seasons 
(1927 and 1928) in which returns were abnormally low'. The results, as far as they go, 
are shown, however, in the following tables. * 


Table LVI .—Showing Crop and Grazing Returns from Fallow-Wheat Barley Rotation, 

1924-28, I 


Year, 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

ToUl 
Grazing as 
Sheep per 

1924 . 

Total Produce. 

T. O. L. 

..193 

Grain. 

B. L. 

13 45 

Grain. 

B. L. 

24 32 

Acre for a 
Year, 
M3 

1925 . 

.. 1 19 58 

23 11 

28 20 

1-26 

1926 . 

.. 1 14 65 

15 11 

27 15 

207 

1927 . 

.. 0 15 102 

6 26 

6 

0 

1-43 

1928 . 

.. 0 13 63 

7 60 

4 26 

M4 

Means for 5 yeara .. 

.. 1 6 56 

13 17 

18 

9 

1*40 

Hay equivalent. 

.. 1 12 36 

— 

— 

— 

Values. 

£ e. i. 

4 0 10 

£ 8, d, 

2 19 9 

£ s, d. 

2 14 6 

s, d. 

17 6 
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Table LVII. —Showing Crop and Grasmg Returns from FoHow-Wheai'Oats Rotation, 

3924-1928. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

I'otal Produce. Grain. 

Oats. 

Grain. 

Total 
Grazing as 
Sheep per 
Acre for a 

1924 . 

T. 

.. 1 

C. L. 

0 62 

Fl. L. 

9 32 

B. L. 

10 27 

Year. 

113 

1925 . 

.. 1 

17 106 

21 32 

5 14 

1-07 

1926 . 

. . 1 

14 55 

15 42 

10 30 

1*43 

1927 . 

.. 0 

14 105 

5 7 

0 0 

1-42 

1928 . 

. . 0 

9 82 

4 16 

0 29 

M7 

Means for 5 years . 

. . 1 

3 60 

1) 14 

5 20 

•1-24 

Hay equivalent. 

.. 1 

8 79 

— 

— 

— 

Values. 


£ d. 

3 11 9 

£ s. d. 

2 10 7 

£ s. d. 

0 16 6 

s. d. 

15 6 


The net return from the mean yields recorded in the two foregoing tables aie sum¬ 
marised in the next table. As 2cwts. of superi)hosphate were applied at each seeding 
the corresponding allowance of 4s. 6d. has been made in the cost of production in 
each ease. Otherwise the rates shown are those whi(d\ have been used in previous taldes. 


Table LVIIl. —Showing Gross and Net Monetary Returns from VallouyWhent Hat try 
and Fallow It heat-Oats Rotations, 1924 1928. 


Fallow-Wheat-Barley. Fallow- Wheat-Oats. 

Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay. 


£ 

Receipts. 

Crops— 

Wheat. 2 19 

Barley. 2 14 

Oats . 

Grazing. 0 17 


d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

9 

4 

0 10 

2 

10 

7 

3 

11 

9 

6 

2 

14 6 


— 



— 




— 

0 

16 

6 

0 

16 

6 

6 

0 

17 6 

0 

15 

6 

0 

15 

6 


Total receipts per acre for 3 years 


Expenditure. 

Rent at lOs. per acre . 

Cost of production— 

Wheat crop . 

Barley crop . 

Oat crop. 

Total expenditure per acre for 3 years 

Difference between receipts and expendi¬ 
ture per acre for 3 years . 

Net result per acre per annum. 


6 

11 

9 

7 

12 

10 

4 

2 

7 

5 

3 

9 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

14 

() 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

1 

19 

6 

T 

19 

6 


— 



— 



—• 





1 

19 

6 

1 

19 

6 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

7 

9 

1 

8 

10 

2 

1 

5 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

7 

0 

9 

7 

0 

13 

10 

0 

6 

9 


Profit Profit Loss J^oss 


Little can be said regarding these figures, except that the mean yields recorded, and, 
consequently, the net returns, are abnormally low; especially is this so with regard to 
the returns in the rotation including oats. Tliere is, nevertheless, probably some sig¬ 
nificance in the fact that the rotation including barley has given better results than 
the other, and, even with the handicap of two abnormally poor seasons in five, a credit 
balance can still be shown on the basis of calculation adopted. 


{%) Fallow-Wheat-Barley-Grazing cmd Fallow-Wheat-Oats-Grazing (New Series).—As 
with the previous pair of rotations little more can be done than record the actual 
returns for the five years ^ currency of these tests. Again 2cwts. superphosphate has 
been applied at each seeding. 
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Table LIX .—Showinfj Crop and (Irazing KfUurns from FoUowfVhrat-Barh'y-PaMure 

Hotation^ 1924-192R. 

Grazing as Sheep per Acre 
for a Year. 


Year. 


Wheat. 


Barley 

Pasture 

Other 

Total 


Totdl Prodm^*. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Year. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 


T. c. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 




1924 . 

.. 1 0 

109 

14 

24 

25 31 

M9 

M3 

2*32 

1925 . 

.. 1 16 

36 

17 

5 

23 18 

M2 

1*81 

2-93 

1926 . 

.. 1 18 

36 

17 

23 

26 24 

1-26 

1-67 

2-93 

1927 . 

.. i) 17 

64 

10 

50 

5 17 

1-56 

1-74 

3-30 

1928 . 

.. i) 14 

99 

6 

30 

4 11 

103 

M5 

2*18 

Means for 5 years 1 7 

24 

13 

24 

17 0 

1-23 

1*50 

2*73 

Hay equivalent . 

.. 1 i:i 

21 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


£ «. d. 

£ 

rf. 

£ n. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ .V. d. 

£ d. 

Values. 

4 3 

0 

3 

0 4 

2 1! 0 

0 15 5 

0 18 9 

I 14 2 


'fAHi.E liX .—Showing Crop and (h'aziny JRclunis from Fallow-Whoat Oafs Fast arc 

notation, 1924 192R. 


Grazing as Slieep per Acre 
for a Year. 


Year. 



Wheat. 


Oats 

Pasture 

Other 

Total 


Total Produce. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Year. 

Grazing. 

Grazing. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 




I!»24 . 

1 

15 

3 

15 

35 

11 15 

1-71 

M2 

2-83 

1925 . 

2 

0 

75 

22 

39 

5 33 

1-46 

1*55 

:V0l 

1926 . 

I 

18 

92 

Hi 

57 

11 ;(() 

1-62 

1-53 

3* 15 

1927 . 

0 

14 

HI 

7 

II 

5 22 

1’55 

1-53 

3*08 

1928 . 

0 

17 

32 

9 

4H 

0 25 

1-04 

M5 

2-19 

Means for 5 yetirs 

1 

9 

;{4 

14 

26 

7 1 

1-48 

1-37 

2 85 

Hay etjuivalent ... 

1 

15 

S2 


- 

. 

— 

— 

— 



£ .V. 

(1. 

£ 

.V. d. 

£ V. d. 

£ y. d. 

£ .S', d. 

£ y. d. 

Values. 


4 

4 

3 

4 II 

1 1 1 

0 18 fi 

i) 17 U 

1 15 7 


Tlu* mean yields are again imndi Uelow IVdlege Farm average returns for these crops, 
though in tlu‘ oats series they are somewhat better than those recorded in the preceding 
paragraph. Th<' value of grazing, moreover, in the pasture year exceeds the amount 
debited as rent for the year. After making calculations similar to those made in 
connection with Table LVni., it will be seen that tin* barley series shows a small net 
profit, while the oats series is on tin* border line. The hay figures show a small ))rotit 
and the grain figures a loss of the same amount. 


WE ABE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Tour Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, &c. 

Send Samples to— 

F. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

GRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TBUCPKOn 0. l8«5-4856. 
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Table LXI. —Showing Gross and Net Monetary Returns from Fallow’WheaUBarley• 
Pasture and Fallow-Wheat-Oats-Pasiure Rotations, 1924-1928. 

Fallow-Wheat-Barley-Pasture Fallow-Wheat-Oats-Pastur© 


Receipts, 
Crops— 
Wheat . 
Barley . 
Oats .. 
Grazing 


Grain. 

£ s, d, 

3 0 4 
2 11 0 

1 14 2 


Hay. 

£ 8. d. 

4 3 0 
2 11 0 

1 14 2 


Grain. 

£ 8, d, 

3 4 11 

1 1 1 
1 15 8 


Hay, 

£ s. d. 

4 9 4 ^ 

1 1 1 
1 15 8 


4 years. 

]^e!ndiiuft. 

Bent at 10s. per acre. 
Cost of production— 

Wheat crop. 

Barley crop. 

Oat crop. 


for 4 years 


r 

7 

5 

6 

8 8 

2 

6 1 

8 

7 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

ft 

2 

0 

0 

2 

14 

6 

2 14 

6 

2 14 

6 

2 

14 

6 

1 

19 

6 

1 19 

6 

— 



— 



— 


— 


1 19 

6 

1 

19 

6 

j 

6 

14 

0 

6 14 

0 

6 14 

0 

6 

14 

0 


Difference between receipts and 
expenditure per acre for 4 

years. 

Net result i)er acre per annum. 


0 11 6 
0 2 lOi 
ProtLt 


1 14 2 
0 8 
Profit 


0 12 1 
0 3 0 
Profit 


(^*) For the purpose of providing a concise sititement of comparative net returns 
derived from the various rotations which have been introduced into the experiments, 
the figures which have been arrived at in the foregoing paragraphs as representing per 
acre profit or loss, are brought together in the coneliuling table of this report. As in 
the case of the summary of the manurial experiments, different periods are covered by 
different experiments. In order to provide as reliable a basis of comparison as possible, 
the returns recorded in the standard Fallow-Wheat rotation have been calculated for 
various periods, 'to correspond ■with those of other tests. It may be noted that the 
list includes two rotations. Fallow-Wheat Pasture with dressings of icwt. and Scwts, 
superphosphate respectively, which have not been previously referred to in the report. 
The results recorded in these scries of plots were not considered of sufficient interest 
to warrant their statement in detail, but the summary as represented by the figures 
quoted below is given to complete the record of the work which has been done. 

Table LXII. —Summarising the Net Monetary Returns Per Acre from Land WorJced 
Under Various Systems of Crop Rotation, 


Annual Net Return per 
Acre over Whole Area. 


Rotation. 


Fallow-Wheat (Icwt. superphosphate) 


Sorghum-Wheat ....... 

Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (Jcwt. superphosphate) . 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (Icwt. superphosidiate) . 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (2cwts. superphosphate). 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (3owts. superphosphate). 
Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (2owt8, superphosphate). 

Fallow-Wheat-Barley .. 

Fallow—Wheat-Iiuoeme-Luceme—Iiuoeme .. 

Fallow-Wheat (Icwt. superphosphate) . 

Fallow-Wheat^Pease-Wheat-Barley . 

Kale-Barley-Pease-Wheat... 

t'allow-Wheat (Icwt. superphosphate) . 

il^^--Wheat-Barlfiy .... 

Syiow-Wheat-Oats ... 

^S^SMvSwt^Oate^aatuTe . •**«•-* 


Period. 

Wheat Crop 

Wheat Crop 


Harvested 

Harvested 


for Grain. 

for Hay. 


s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 


1905-27 

12 

6 profit 

20 

6 profit 

1908-22 

11 

6 

li 

18 

11 


(( 

3 

7 

ct 

12 

5 

« 

<( 

8 

9 

*• 

15 

6 

c< 


10 

6 

«( 

16 

8 

<« 

C( 

11 

10 


17 

11 


(( 

11 

2 

Ci 

16 

6 

(C 

1911-22 

9 

1 


13 

5 

«( 

*« 

15 

9 

«« 

18 

11 

(« 

1914-22 

9 

3 

4i 

15 

10 

«( 


6 

3 

C( 

14 

6 


1911-22 

0 

9 

loss 

4 

10 


1915-22 

17 

3 

«« 

10 

6 

loss 

1924-27 

4 

9 profit 

6 11 profit 

1924-28 

2 

7 

Cf 

9 

7 

4« 

«« 

13 

10 loss 

6 

9 

leas 

«4 

2 104 profit 

8 

m profit 

<1 

3 

1 

loss 

3 

0 

.44 



























GREATER TRACTOR EFFICIENCY 


The superiority of CROSS 
POWER KEROSENE is 
unquestioned when it is 
femembered that this high 
quality tractor fuel unfail¬ 
ingly provides: 

Economy Quick Staning 
Full Power Less Carbon 
Eow Coniumption 
No Crankcate Dilution 
No Detonation Easy Idling 


POWER 



Used in conjunction with 
Cross Power Kerosene, 
GOLDEN SHELL OIL 
ensures easy and unin¬ 
terrupted working, and 
longer life for the tractor, 
by successfully counter¬ 
acting friction on all Ac 
moving parts in Ac 
machine. 

(QdDILIEiSS 


OIL 


PRODUCTS OF THE SHELL COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


CK W t 
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REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT STATIST UPON THE 
LIVESTOCK STATISTICS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
FOR THE YEAR 1929. 


[By W. L. Johnston, Govoniiuout Statist.] 

1. — Shf'tp and ll'ool. —1. Nmnher, —Tho sheep floeka on Deeeniber .SLst, 1929, iium- 

bored (),1S6,252 (7,079,947), decrease KOrijOOo. Tlieae were classified as follows:—Ewea^ 
;bl94,504 (3,<i"w,147), decrease 442,(i4.‘l; wethers, 1,854,347 (2,042,051), decrease 188,304; 
rams, 90,057 (98,447); decrease, 8,390. UiuUr one year old, 1,047,344 (1,301,702), 

decrease, 254,358. 

2. Krrrds of Slurp, —SO.S (89.9) per cent, of the flocks were returned as pure-bred 
Merim. and 7.0 (5.4) per cent, as Merino (\unebacks, 0.7 (tl.fl) per cent, as other ]nire 
iireeds (Corriedale, Shropshire, Dorset Horn, Diiicoln, Homney Marsh, Southdowm, Huffolk, 
etc.), and the balance, 5.5 (4.1) j>er cent, ucre returned as Crossbreds. 

3. hamhinq, 1929.—During the year 1929 2,778,501 (2,918,594) ewes were mated and 
1,231,710 (1,545,438) lambs marked, equal to a. peiceutage of 44.3.3, compared with 52.95 
for the previous year. 

4. Winter Lamhinr/, 1930.—2,407,000 ewes were reported as either mated or intended 
to 1)0 in.ated for the Winter Lambing of 19.30. In addition, 218,000 ewes were exiH'cted 
to be reserved for Spring I-^ambiiig. 

5. Wool Clip. —0,617,986 (7,247,099) sheep and lambs were shorn, the total clij), 
including locks, bellie.s, pieces, &c., being .56,08.3,898 (63,729,419) lbs., l>eing a decrease of 
7,645,52311)8. The average' weight of fleeca^ for sheep and lanibs combined was 8.47 
(8.79) and for sheep only 9.59 (10.10) lbs, 

6. 7'otal Wool Prod notion. —Subject to slight revision of fellmongered wool, it is esti- 
niaGv:] that the grand total wool production, including the clip and wool fellmongered 
and wool on local skins exported, vva.s 67,300,881 (74,616,004) lbs.; decrease, 7,315,1231h8.; 
value, £2,.549,021 (£4,6.54,172); decrease, £2,105,153, the aver.Mge value peril), greasy 
being 9.09d. (14.97d.). 

II. Cattle. —All kinds, 204,510 (263,016) ; decrease, 58,500. Dairying cattle, 104,255 
(108,969); decrease, 4,714; edassified as folWs:~-In milk 75,574 (76,147), dry 21,219 
(24,998), and heifers, springing, 7,462 (7,824). In addition there were 11,726 (10,598) 
other heifers, one year and over, which are not included in the dairying total, but w^hich 
are possible additions to the dairying herds. 

III. 189,054 (205,865). 

rV. Pi(3f.?.-~74,906 (62,723). 

V. Goyder*s Line of Jiahifall and Lwestoelc, —I>uring the year 1929 the percentage to 
the total of sheep outside Goyder’s Line of Rainfall fell from 36.50 to 26.48: Cattle 
41.87 to 27.02, and Horses 27.44 to 24.89. The numbers within and without the line for 
1929 were: Sheep 4,548,246 and 1,638,006, Cattle 149,246 and 55,270, Horses 141,992 
and 47,062. 

VI. Interstate Movement by Land of fftooJc. —The State gained 39,970 head of Cattle 
and 299,800 Sheep, and lost 2,552 Horses by transit of stock between States. The total 
interstate imports were: Sheep 402,348, Cuttle 43,592, Horses 910, and exports were: 
Sheep 102,548, Cuttle, 3,022, and Horses 3,462. Net exports of Horses to oversea 
countries 635. 

; VII. Slaughtering.Sheep and J-anibs 1,242,835 (1,263,352), decrease 20,517, for 
export 1,568 (32,239); Cattle 117,806 (127,627), decrease 9,821; Pigs 96,449 (98,679), 
decrease 2,230. 

VITI. Top-dressed Pasture Lands, —There was an increase during ihe year of 51,701 
acres in the area top-dressed, and of 2,672 ton.s in the manure used. The respective 
totals were 302,114 (250,413) acres, Manure used 15,701 (13,029) tons. In addition there 
wdre 419,701 acre.s of pastures previously top-dressed, but not during 1929. 
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1. Livestock as at December 31 st, 1929, in (Jomparison with December 31st, 1928. 


Division. 

Sheep. 

(battle. 

( 

Horses, i 

j 

Pigs. 

1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1029. 

1929. ' 

1929. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1 

No. 

Gentral. 

1,447,426 

1,444,896 

79,113 

77,718 

60,024 

40,065 

Lower North. 

1,083,650 

979,007 

26,927 

23,282 

39,516 ; 

11,369 

Upper North. 

802,786 

475,910 

1.5,697 

10,914 

13,488 : 

4,215 

South-Eastern . 

1,289,436 

1,419,304 

:n,778 

32,324 

13,875 : 

7,531 

Western. 

875,266 

686,693 

8,726 

8,515 

i 23,546 I 

2,619 

Murrav Malice . 

461,591 

424,190 

20,273 

18,949 

, 28,340 ' 

9,011 

Total Ck)untiea . 

5,960,050 1 

5,430.600 

181,514 

i 171,702 ' 

178,789 ; 

74,810 

Outside Counties ... 

! 1,119,892 

i 1 

755,652 

81,502 

32,814 

' 1 

10,265 ' 

06 

Total State . 

7,079,947 1 

6,186,232 

26.3,016 

204,516 

189,064 ^ 

74,906 

Increase * . j 

1 

| 

1 

- 893.695 

I 

1 - 58,500 

i 

-^-16,811 

12,183 


LrVESTWK WITHIN AND WITHOt/T OoYDER’s LtNE OK RAINFALL, 1928 AND 1929. 


Year. 

Sheep. 

: Total. 

Cattle. 

Total. ' o/o 

Horses. 

Total. 


Witliin Goyder’ 

8 Line of Rainfall. 



1927 . 

_ 1 4,51.5,286 1 59-87 

160,524 

j .50-75 

159.037 

! 70-99 

1928 . 

.... ! 4.495,524 i 63-50 

152,889 

58-13 

149,367 

72.56 

1929 . 

_ 1 4..548,246 i 73-62 

149-246 

72-98 

141,992 

i 75-11 


Without Goyder 

's Line of Rainfall. 



1927 . 

.... 3,027,059 40 13 

155,790 

49-25 

64,990 

29-01 

1928 . 

.... 2,.584,423 36-50 

110,127 

41 87 

56,498 

27-44 

1929 . 

.... 1,638,006 26-48 

55,270 

27-02 

47,062 

24-89 



Wool Production. 




i 

f 


Wool Clip. 


Average Weight Fleece. 

Division. j 







1 

j 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

♦Increase. 

1928-0. 

1929-30. 

♦Increase. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Llw. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Central. - 

12.682,009 

12,056,568 

-625,441 

8-96 

8-29 

-0-67 

Lower North ... 1 

9,835.924 

9.537,395 

-298,529 

9-18 

9-13 

-0-05 

Upper North .. i 

8,546.851 

5,505,442 

-3,041,409 

9-21 

8-80 

-0-41 

South-Eastern . 1 

9.970.456 

10,958,668 

988,212 

8-01 

8-02 

O-Ol 

Western. i 

7,091,457 

5,311,284 

-1,780,173 

7-75 

7-48 

-0-27 

Murray Mallee . 1 

4,159,446 

4,060,726 

—98,719 

9-26 

8-96 

-0*30 

Total Counties | 

52,286.142 

47,430,083 

—4,856,059 

8-68 

8-.39 

>-0-29 

Outside Counties j 

11,443,277 

8,653,815 

-2,789,462 

9-35 

8-98 

-0-37 

Total State .. ! 

63,729,419 

56,083,898 

-7,645,621 

8-70 

8-47 

-0-32 


Grand total wool production (clip, fellmongered, and on skins exported), subject to slight 
revision, 1928-29, 74.616,OCHlbs. ; 1929-30, 67,300,8811b8.; decrease, 7,315,123lb8. 

* Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON PASTURE IMPROVEMENT. 
KYBYBOLITE. 1929^30. 


[By L. J. OooK, B.D.A.,.Miuiager.] 

The season from a pfistnre point of view was very good, results secured from some 
pastures exceeding those of recent seasonls, whilst a number of plots yielded record 
returns in grazing. Plants received a really good start in tlie Autumn, and had very 
little check throughout their growing periods. On account of the light Spring rains, 
however, they did not finish quite as well as of recent years, and this factor spoilt what 
promised to be an all round record grazing season. 

A useful rain was received in January, 1929, but the February and Maxell rains were 
light, considerably below aveitage. April, however, oiwned with splendid falls, and 
record rains were recorded for the month, followed by average falls in May, June, and 
July. Thus plants were able to make good early growth, and well establish their root 
systems before cold soil conditions were evident, so that comparatively good feed was 
available throughout the whole of Winter. Some fairly heavy frosts wore recorded 
during Juno, but tiiese helped rather than checked grasses and clovers, as they decidedly 
chocked growths of CSapeweed that were becoming rather strong in some fields. The 
rains of August, Septeml>er, October, and November were all below average so that 
although tlio Spring development of pastures was good, they wore not as great, or 
complete as usual. Eepeeially was this noticed on pastures that were grazed to their 
maximum during Winter and early Spring. Summer rains were light, and consequently 
there was a longer absence of green picking this Bummer, The usuial Buimmor growth 
from roofted grasses and plants, such as cat^s ear, were poor. 

The following table shows the monthly rainfall of recent years, compared with the 


average for the past 24 

seasons:— 






1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1906-29. 


In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

April . 

210 

0-20 

1-60 

312 

1-26 

May. 

317 

2-92 

2-24 

216 

2-67 

June . 

1-24 

1-63 

2-63 

3-32 

2-85 

July. 

2-71 

214 

2-71 

3-08 

2-88 

August . 

3-31 

402 

0-90 

1*84 

2-62 

September ... 

1-79 

0-91 

3-12 

1-75 

2-67 

October. 

2-27 

0-62 

4-47 

1-50 

1-91 

November ... 

0-68 

206 

0-99 

0-97 

1-47 

December .... 

0-83 

1-31 

0-17 

1-66 

M3 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


January . 

0-61 

1-69 

1-36 

0-02 

0-63 

February .,.. 

1*20 

1-74 

0-22 

1-57 

1-00 

March . 

0-96 

0-65 

0-66 

0-06 

0-97 

Total .. 

.... 20-77 

19-69 

20-86 

21-05 

21 86 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF NATURAL PASTURES WITHOUT CULTIVATION. 

The work of topdressing natural pastures with phospliatic fertilisers and lime was 
commenced during 1919, additional plots were started during 1924 and 1926, and a 
farther four were added tliis season, 1929, to supplement the work being carried out 
In conjunction with the Waite Eeseardi Institute. At present there are 17 plots being 
utilised for this work, 13 of which are 3i acres in area, and four are 5 acres each. 

Since 1921 careful records of the grazing secured from the plots have been kept. 
This season the plots have been continuously grazed in rotation by five fiocks, constituted 
according to the estimated carrying capacity, and a sieparate fiock has been used for 
eadb type of fertilised pasture. That is A and AA fiocks, 20 sheep, have bean used 
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FRUIT TREES 


ONE GROWER SAYS>- 

** The trees (730) arrived in 
excellent order and are of ex¬ 
ceptional quality. Our local 
inspector said they were the 
best trees he had seen. You 
will get my order, about same 
number, for next year.*' 

QUALiry. 

QUANTITY AVAILABLE. 

Catalogs and price lists from— 

JOHN BRUNNING& SONS 

SOMERVILLE NURSERIES, 

SOMERVILLE. 

VlCrORIA. AUSTRALIA. 

ESTABLISHED 186S. 





There are 10 New Improvements, including 

Ball Baaring. 

Rust Proo! Bowl. Bust Proof Diaoi, 
Trailing Skim Hilk Diaoharge from BowL 

Year by year the Alfa Laval has led the 
way—each New Model has been by far the 
llest Separator in Its day, but the 1980 
Msw Model is far ahead of anything ever 
mads before. 

Tree Trial Specially Easy Terms. 

It will pay for Itself. 

Write for particulars— 

A. W. SANDFORD A CO., LIMITED, 
ADELAIDE. 


Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 


MANXTFACnmERS OF 


Meat Meal fop Piers. 


Read Report of trials made by PRor. Pbbkins, Journal of Agriculture, 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, MetropoliUn Abattoirs Board, Box 573E, 

G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 
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on unmanared land^ 24 acres. B flock of 36 aheep has been need on 14 acres of land 
improved with sux>erphoBphate; 0 flock of 48 ciheep has boon used on 17 acres of land 
improved with lime land superphospliate; whilst D flock of 20 Giheep has been used on 
101 acres of land improved with roi*k phosphates. Similar type and aged sheep have 
been used in each flock. Through the kind help of the Waite Research Institute we 
have been able to weigh these sheep monthly, and it is anticipated that some very usefni 
and interesting additional figures will be available in the future. 

The following table shows the fertiliser applied, witli date, and rate of applications, 
whilst Table 3 shows the grazing results secured:— 


Table 2 .—Fertilising of Natural Grazing Test^ KyhyhoUte, 1919-29. 


Plot. 

1 


3 


4 


o 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

lA 

2a 

3a 

4a 


Total Fertiliser por Acre. 

1 ton Aluminium Phosphate Rock (4121bM. phosphoric 

acid)... 

ilcwts. Aluminium Phosphate (2271bs. Phosphoric Acid) 
Bcwts. Aluminium Phosphate (1241bs. Phosphoric Acid) 
2041bs. 45% Super])hosphate (421b8. Phosphoric Acid).. 

1 ton luime (Calcium Carbonate). 

1 ton Lime (Calcium Carbonate). 

Ilcwts. 36% Superphosphate (2031b8. Phosphoric Acid) 
Ilcwts. Calcium Phosphate Rock (2321bs. Phosphoric 

Acid) . 

bcwts. Calcium Phosphate Rock (12711)8. Phosphoric 

Acid) . 

2cwts. 82% Calcium Phosphate Rock (841ba. Phosphoric 
Acid) 

1 ton Calcium Phosphate Rock (4221b8. Phosphoric Acid) 
lOcwts. Calcium Phosphate Hook (4201bs. Phosphoric 
Acid) 

No Manure (Check Plot). 

5401b8. 45% Superphosphate (11 libs. Phosphoric Acid) 
7201bs. 45% Superphosphate (1481bs. Phosphoric Acid) 

1 ton Gypsum (Calcium Sulphate) . 

4481b8. 45% Superphosphate (921bs. Phosphoric Acid).. 

1 ton Lime (Calcium Carbonate). 

6721b8. 46% Superphosphate^ (ISSlbs. Phosphoric Acid) 
6 cwts. Ephos Phosphate (1881bs. Phosphoric Acid).... 
No Manure (Check Plot). 

1 ton Crushed Limestone (Calcium Carbonate). 

448lb8. 45% Superphosphate (921bs. Phosphoric Acid).. 
No Manure (Check Plot). 

3201b8. 46% Superphosphate (ddlbs. Phosphoric Acid).. 
No Manure (Check Plot). 

No Manure (Check Plot). 


Date and Rkte of 
Application. 

lOlOr one application 
1019, one application 
1920-25, Icwt. per annum 
1926-20, 511b8. per annum 
1919, one application 
1929, one application 

1919- 29, Icwi. per annum 

1919, one application 

1920- 25, Icwt. per annum 
1926-29, jl^cwt. Island Phos 

phate per annum 
1919, one application 
1929, one application 
Island Phesphate Rock 

1924-29, 9011>s. per annum 
1926-29, 1801bB. per annum 
1926, one application 
1926-29, Icwt. per annum 
1924, one application 
1924-29, Icwt. per annum 
1924, one application 

1926, one application 
1926-29, Icwt. per anniiiii 

1929, one application 


Table 3 .—Retains of Natural Grazing Test^ Kybybolite^ 1921-29. 


Year. 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Grazing In Sheep per Acre. 

Plot Plot Plot Plot Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

1921-2. 

.. 1-52 

1-64 

1-84 

1-48 

1-33 

Ml 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1922-3 . 

.. 1*47 

1*41 

206 

1-20 

1*27 

0-83 

— 


—- 


— 

— 

... 

1923-4 . 

.. 1-91 

1*31 

2-50 

1-33 

1-53 

0-80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1924-5 . 

.. 2*72 

2-73 

4*25 

300 

305 

1-36 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1925-6 . 

.. 1-64 

1*68 

2-92 

1-78 

1‘71 

0*71 

MS 


— 

1*54 

1*27 

0-81 

— 

1926-7 . 

.. 1-84 

1-66 

3-81 

1-50 

1-84 

0-56 

I'Ol 

1*27 

0-98 

1-78 

1-67 

0*99 

1-09 

1927-8 . 

.. 1*95 

108 

2-58 

1-74 

1-98 

0-68 

1-79 

1*84 

1-50 

2-16 

1*89 

0*97 

1-86 

1928-9 . 

.. 1*61 

2-63 

3-24 

2-24 

2*30 

0-66 

242 

2-06 

208 

8*60 

217 

0*58 

2*54 

1929-30 . 

.. Ml 

2-40 

3-73 

1-88 

1*62 

0-86 

286 

215 

1-96 

2-42 

1*85 

105 

2-52 















Means 1921-30 .. 

.. 1-76 

1*93 

2-99 

1*75 

1-85 

0-84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1925-30 .. 

.. 1-63 

205 

8-26 

1-75 

1-89 

0-60 

1-92 

— 

— 

2-30 

1-77 

0-88 

— 

1926-80 .. 

.. 1*63 

217 

3-34 

1*74 

1-93 

0-69 

2-12 

1-70 

1-63 

2-49 

1*89 

0*90 

2-23 

Increase above no manure— 

0*91 109 

215 

0-91 

1-01 

_ 

104 

0-80 

0*73 

1-42 

0*80 


1-83 

Iiicrt^ase above phosphate dressed plots— 




— 

— 

007 

0*46 

— 


0-53 


In commenting on the above results^ it is necessary to state that although all plots 
were grazed as uniformly as jjossible, they were not completely grazed throughout the 
seaso^ ^ l<vt of feed was atill available at the close of the grazing yoar^ Mareli 
31«t, 11^30. The season for thls^ class of pasture was comparatively good^ and the feed 
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produced was greater than the flocks required. However, this eitra feed will be required 
iind utilieed by the flocks during April and May, 1930, and will appear in the results 
for the coming season. 

In comparing the six plots that have now provided results for nine oonsecutive seasons, 
the four dressed with phosphatie fertiliser only^ have increased the carrying capacity 
approximately 1 sheep per acre, or 117 per cent, above that of the clieck plot; whilst 
the lime and phosphate dressed plot has increased 2.15 sheep per acre, or 256 per cent, 
above the No Manure Plot, and 1.17 4^eep per acre, or 119 pei cent, above the phosphate 
only dressed plots. 

We have not been successful in our endeavors to secure a further supply of aluminium 
pock phosphate, consequently Ploit No. 1, which waa due for a further applicatiou this 
year, is feeling the need of more fertiliser, as sliown by the low carrying capacity of 
l.ll sheep per acn*. 

The addition of a small quantity of water soluble phosphate to Plot No. 2 is con¬ 
tinuing to give a a increased carrying capacity, and although of recent years this plot 
has only received half the quantity of phospiioric acid that has been given to Plot No. 4, 
its growth of pasture has been bettep. This result has x>ossibly been helped by the mild 
winters, the wetter seasons being more helpful in dissolving the phosphorus contained 
in rock phosphate 

In considering Plots Nos. 7, 10, 11, and 12 from which five seasons* grazings have 
now been obtained, we find that No. 7, dxeasod with water soluble phosphate, has 
increased the carrying capacity 1,04 sheep per acre, or 118 j>eT cent, on that of the 
check plot No. 12. Plot No. 11, dressed with citrate and acid soluble phosphate, has 
increasod 0.89 sheep per acre, or 101 jier eenjt.; wliilst Plot No. 10, dressed with lime 
as well as waiter soluble phosphate, has increased 1.42 sheep per acre, or 161 per cent, 
above No Manure, and 0.38 sheep, or 20 per cent, above No. 7, the water soluble 
[phosphate dresjaed plot. 

In comparing Plots Noa 8, 9, 12, and 13, from which four seasons’ grazing are 
available, we find that Plot 8, dressed with water eoluble phosphate, hae increased 
0.80 slioei) i>©r acre, or 88 per cent, on the check plot. Plot No, 9, dressed with gypsum 
and water soluble pluisphatie, has increased 0.73 sheep per acre, or 81 per cent.; and 
Plot No. 13, dressed with crushed limestone and water soluble phosphate, has increased 
1.33 sheep per acre, or 148 per cent, on the No Manure Plot. 

The gypsum, therefore, has not shown quite equal to the phosphate only plot, whereas 
the crushed limestone has so far showm an increase above tlie latter of 0.53 sheep per 
acre, or 31 per cent. 

One important factor showing is the gradual improving effect of fertilisers on the 
natural pasture. For instance, plots dressed with water soluble phosphate the flrst 
year of application increase the yield 34 per cent.; the first two years the increase h 
53 per cent.; tlie first three years it is 84 pr cent.; the first four years it is 115 per 
cent.; whilst the first five years it shows at 118 per cent., showing clearly that to secure 
success from to^pdressing with >mter soluble phiv-iphatee annual application should be 
given continuously. 

On account of the varying dates of commeming plots it is difficult as yet to get 
an even result of the various forms of fertiliser, but 'by comparing the averages of 
nil plots for the imst four seasons a reasonable comparison can be shown, as follows:— 

Cflieck plots have carried 0.81 slieep per acre. 

Water soluble phosphate plots have carried 3.91 sheep per acre, or 136 per cent, 
increase over No Manure*. 

Cfitrate soluble phosphate plot has c^irrie^ 1.89 sheep pier ac5re, or 133 per cent, 
increase over No Manure. 

Acid soluble phosphate plots have cairied 1.77 sheep per acre, or 119 p«r cent, increa^ 
over No Manure. 

Lime and water soluble phospliate plots have carried 2.84 sheep per acix), or 251 per 
cent, incri^sc over No Manure, and 49 pier cent, increase over water soluble phosphate. 
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id!nie8to])e and wator soluble phosphate plot has carried 2.23 slieep per acio, or 176 
per cent, iincxease oyer No Manure, and 17 per cent, increase over vr»ter soluble 
phosphate. 

Gypsum and water soluble phosphate plot has carried 1.63 sheep per acre, or 101 per 
cent, over No Manure. 

SOWN PASTURES. 

SUBTIERIIANEAN ObOVER ANP WiMMBRA BYE GrASS. 

The 15 plots of fliis pasttu*o mixture, established during 1924, are being maintained 
and fuUy graaed each soaeon. Thie year they were again graz^^d monthly in rotation, 
using 200 ewc», divided into four flocks, on tlie 70 acres of plots. General grazing 
was commenced early in May, and continued incessantly until March ‘31st, l9®0, when 
the bulk of tlie feed on the (dots was consumed, alliotigh sufilcient was still available 
to carry the ewes through April until the new season ^s feed liad developed. Rye grass 
was still prominent, especially during the winter months, on plots that have been 
well fertilised witli phosphates, and Subterranean Clover made good growth, although 
some of the plots did not finish as well as they have done in recent years. Particularly 
was this the case with plots fertilised with acid soluble phosphate. 

The following table shows the fertiliser given to the various plots, with rate and time 
of application, together with the grazing results for the post live seasons, from the pkvts 
individually, and from the 70J acrea collectively. 

Table 4.— Fertilwer Tt.st on JSith term dean Clovor and fFu/imera Kye Cttohs^ Kyhyholitt, 

1925-30. 

Sheep per Acre per Year. 


Plot. 

Manuring per Acre. 

1926-6. 

1926-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9. 

1929r30. 

1926-30 

1 

Icwt. Tetraphosphate annually» 
1923-1929 ... 

2-76 

3-53 

216 

2*89 

3*26 

Mean. 

2-92 

2 

5 cwts. Tetraphosphate, 1923 .... 

2-76 

3*16 

210 

2*66 

2*89 

2*71 

3 

lOcwts. Lime, 1923 ; Icwt. Tetra¬ 
phosphate annually, 1923-7; 
1 ton Gypsum, 1928; Icwt. 
46% Superphosphate, 1928 
and 1929 . 

2-47 

2*97 

2-63 

4-27 

4-40 

3*36 

4 

901bs. 46% Super, annually, 

1923-29 .. 

3-12 

3-72 

3*06 

3-90 

4*62 

366 

5 

6 owt8. 36% Super., 1923 ; ISOlbs. 
46% Super., 1928 and 1929 ... 

3*06 

3-21 

2*06 

4-36 

6*37 

3*61 

6 

No Manure. 1923-26 ; 461bs. 46% 
Super, annually, 1927-29 . 

1-81 

1*88 

2-70 

2*73 

2*65 

2*33 

7 

1 ton Lime, 1924; Icwt. 46% 
Super, annually, 1924-29 . 

304 

3*70 

3*28 

3*96 

4*62 

3*70 

S 

Oewts. 61% Ephos Phosphate, 
1924 .a. 

332 

3-96 

3*92 

3*75 

3*77 

3*74 

9 

No Manure (Check Plot). 

213 

1-95 

1*94 

1*20 

M6 

1*68 

10 

4cwts. 82% Island Phosphate, 
1924, and 4cwt8. 82% Island 
Phosphate, 1929 .. 

302 

3*79 

3*01 

2*49 

2*76 

3*01 

n 

4cwt8. 82% Island Phosphate, 
1924, and Icwt. 45% Super., 
1924 .. 

3*62 

3*68 

3*76 

3*88 

2*70 

3*53 

12 

371b8. 90% Potash annually, 

1924-29 . 

2*60 

2*68 

1*99 

2-26 

2*13 

2-33 

13 

371b8. 90% Potash annually, 

1924-29; 4cwt8. 82% Island 
Phosphate, 1924 and 4cwt8. 
82% Island Phosphate, 1929.. 

3*27 

3*69 

3-40 

3*62 

3*34 

3*46 

14. 

6 cwts. Bone Manure (33%), 1924, 
and Icwt. 46% Super., 1924.. 

3*13 

2*68 

3*07 

2*98 

2*67 

2^91 

16 

Icwt. 46% Super, annually,1924- 
29 . 

Meaiis... 

3*51 

414 

3*71 

4*06 


3*95 


2*92 

3-26 

2-88 

3*26 

:*>^2" 
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la ooapmeiiting on the aAwve table, it is to be noted that eeme very higb yieflds have 
been received. Plot 5, in carrying 5.37 sheep per acre, is a sheep to the acre better 
than any previoiie reealt obtained. This plot has received a dreemng of ISOlbe, 45 per 
oent. superphosphate during each of the last tn*o Autumns, and hag been the most 
productive plot for both years. Plots Nos. 4 and 7 also gave very fine results, with 
4.52 sheep per acre each; whilst Nos. 3 and 15 were almost as good with 4.40 and 
4.32 she^ respectively. All of these plots have been fertilised with superphoephate, 
whilst Nos. 7 and 3 have received lime and gypsum as well. Plot No. 8, dressed with 
Ephos phosphate, with 3.77 sheep per acre, also yielded w^ell above the average. 

For five seasons Plot No. 15, dressed with lewd. 45 per cent, superphosphate annually, 
has given the greatest result, having averaged .‘{.95 sheep per acre foi the whole period. 
Plot 8, a most consistent yielder, is second, with 3.74 sheep per acre, and Plot 7, dressed 
with lime and superphosphate, is close up with tin average of 3.70 sheep. 

The average results of the principal plots are compared below in order of merit. 

Increase above no 
manure. 

Sheep per Sheep per 


1 

Annual dressing of IHOlbs. 46*Jo Supt‘r. (two yoai-s) .. 

Acre. 

4-86 

Acre. 

3-18 

Per Cent. 
189-3 

2 

Single dressing of 1 ton Gypsum and annual dit^ssing 
of Icwt. 45% Super, (tw-o years) .. 

4-33 

2-65 

157-7 

3 

Annual dressing of Icwt. 45% Super. 

395 

2-27 

135-1 

4 

Single dressing of 6cwts. Ephos PhosphaUi. 

3-74 

2-06 

122*6 

5 

Single dressing of 1 ton Lime and Annual Dressing of 
Icwt. 45% Supc*r. 

3-70 

2-02 

120*2 

6 

Annual dressing of QOlbs. 45% Super. 

3-66 

1-98 

117-9 

7 

Single dressing of 4cwt8. Island Phosphate and Icwt. 
Super... 

3-53 

1-85 

110-1 

8 

Single dressing of 4cwt8. Island Phosphate and Annua) 
Dressing of Potash . 

3-46 

1-78 

106*0 

9 

Dressing of 4cwrts. Island Phosphate every five years 
Annual dressing of 451b8. 45% Super. (thrc<5 years).. 

3-01 

1-3.3 

79-2 

10 

2-66 

0-98 

58-3 

11 

Annual dressing of 371b8. Potash . 

2-33 

0-58 

38-7 


Subterranean (-lovek. 

A number of comparatively large fields have now been established for some years 
with Subterranean Clover, and a few with Wimmera Rye Orass included. 

Manurial dressings have been phospbatic, and some of the fields have been limed in 
the past. The grazing of fields has not l)ccn complete in every case, as certain fields 
have necessarily had to be reserved for late Autumn feed each season, but the following 
table shows the grazing taken from these fields during the last six seasons, and is of 
interest when compared with other forms of pasture. 

Taulk 5 .—Subierranran Clove t Grn: ino, Kybi/hoUf(\ 1924-30. 


No. of Total Feed Sheep per 

Season. Fields. Area. Days. Acre. 

Acres. 

1924- 5 . 1 29-50 29,469 2-74 

1925- 6 . 3 109-00 100,794 2*53 

1926- 7 . 5 181-60 141,041 2-13 

1927- 8 . 6 231-80 208,635 2-47 

1928- 9 . 7 267-66 234,378 2-40 

1929- 30 . 7 263-71 220,071 2-29 


1,083-17 934,388 2-36 

Rye Grasses and Alsike Clover. 

Trials with both Perennial and Italian Rye Grasses with Alsike Clover have been 
continued in the six-course rotation of two-acre fields, and of recent years better results 
have been obtained from Perennial Bye than from the Italian. We now have seven 
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seasons’ results, which are shown in the accompanying table, and so far the results 
gained have not been outstanding. Except that some advantage is available through 
having a quick response from summer rains, the yearly grazing results al*e not as good 
as those obtained from ordinary arable land left out for grass, and top dressed. 


Table 6 . — Grasvng of Rye Grasses and Alsike Clover, Kyhyholite, 1923-30. 


Total Sheep Sheep per 


Field. 

Season. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Days. 

Acre. 

No. 9f . 

.. 1923-24. 

1-94 

1,563 

2-14 

No. 9p . 

.. 1924-25. 

1-94 

1,414 

2-00 

No. 9p . 

.. 1925-26. 

1-94 

792 

M2 

No. 9e . 

.. 1924-25. 

1-94 

838 

M8 

No. 9e . 

.. 1925-26. 

1-94 

942 

1-33 

No. 9d . 

.. 1925-26. 

1-94 

696 

0-98 

No. 9d . 

.. 1926-27. 

1*94. 

1,628 

2-30 

No. 9c . 

.. 1926-27. 

1-94 

1,037 

1-47 

No. 9o . 

.. 1927-28. 

1-94 

1,065 

1-50 

No. 9o . 

.. 1928-29. 

1-94 

2,067 

2-92 

No. 9b . 

.. 1927-28. 

1-94 

444 

0-63 

No. 9b . 

.. 1928-29.. 

.. 1-94 

1,210 

1-71 

No. 9a . 

.. 1928-29. 

1-94 

1,399 

1-98 

No. 9a . 

.. 192^30. 

.. 1-94 

863 

1*22 

No. 9 f . 

.. 1929-30. 

.. 1-94 

902 

1-27 



29*10 

16,860 

1-50 


In handling the above pasture, it has been treated purely as a temporary pasture of 
two, and a few caaes of three, seasonis ’ duration, and it in to bo noted that its average 
on its first year’s grazing for seven seasons lias been 1.38 sheep per aci;e. On its 
second year’s grazing for six seasons its average has been 1.67 sheep. Twice it has 
been left for a third season, when its average has been 2.02 sheep per acre. 


TOP DRESSING OLD CULTIVATED LAND. 

For the past five years fair areas of land, that have been cultivated for a period of 
from 15 to 20 years, have been left out of tho cropping areas, and to enhance their 
grazing they have been topdrcssed annually with Icwt. superphosphate per acre, but no 
grasses or clovers have been sown. This has had the effect of greatly increasing tho 
growths of naturalised grasses and clovers. The following tabic summarises the grazing 
received from this class of pasture each year:— 


Table 7.— Grazing of Top-Dressed Old Cultivated Land, Kyhyholite, 1925-30. 


Season. No. of Fields. Area. Total Feed Sheep per Acre. 

Acres. Days. 

1925- 26 . 1 50 00 30,097 1*66 

1926- 27 . 4 140-47 68,764 1-34 

1927- 28 . 3 102-47 76,196 2-04 

1928- 29 . 3 121-07 102,089 2-31 

1929- 30 .... . 4 151-83 144,242 2-60 


565-84 421,488 2-04 


Similar land left out of cultivation, but not topdressed, has during the past two 
seasons only carried 1.10 sheep per acre. 

As a comparison to the above, the following two tables are included to show the 
grazing received from similar land that has never been cultivated! 

Table 8 shows the combined results of all such land that has been topdressed, whilst 
Table 9 shows the results from a fair area of unimproved natural land—that is, land 
that h^ neither been cultivated or topdressed. 
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Tabi.k 8 .—Grazing of Improved Natural Land by Topdressmg Only, KybyboUte, 1921-HO. 


Season. No. of Plots. Area. Total Feed Sheep per Acre. 

Acres. Days. 

1921- 22 . 6 - 17*5 9,971 1-66 

1922- 23. 5 17-5 9,468 1*48 

1923- 24 . 6 17-5 10,949 1-71 

1924- 25 . 6 210 21,869 2-86 

1926-26 . 8 31 0 1H,874 1-67 

1926- 27 . 11 43 0 28,948 1-84 

1927- 28 . 11 430 29,766 1-90 

1928- 29 . II 430 38,880 2-48 

1929- 30 . 12 46-5 35,261 208 


280-0 203,966 2-00 

Taut.k 9.— Grazing nf ('nimproved Natural Land, Kyhybofife, 1921-30. 


Season. No. of Fields. Ai’ea. Total Feed Sheep per Acre. 

Acres. Days. 

1921- 22 . 2 116-6 33,324 0-78 

1922- 23 . 2 116-5 28,180 0-66 

1923- 24 . 2 116-5 17,343 0-41 

1924- 25 . 2 116-6 28,431 0-67 

1925- 26 . 3 88-5 23,711 0-73 

1926- 27 . 3 61-5 15,725 0-70 

1927- 28 . 3 44-5 16,887 1-04 

1928- 29 . 2 8-6 1,912 0-62 

1929- 30 . 5 19-0 5,407 0-78 


688-0 170,920 0-68 

111 summarising the grazing results ot* the Farm, the areas under the different treat¬ 
ments have been collected, and averaged over the various periods during which they 
have he<m in use, and are tabulated as follows: — 

Tahlk 10.- Summary of Grazing Rrsulf,s at KybyholUt. 

No. of Area. Sheep Increase Over 
Years Acres. per No Manure. 
Type of Grazing. Tested. Acre Sheep. Per cent- 

per 

Annum. 

1. Subt. Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass (expl.) 5 70-5 3-13 2-45 360 

2. Subt. Clover (largo fields). 6 180-53 2-36 1-68 247 

3. Top<lros8od old cultivate!Hand. 5 113*17 2-04 1-36 200 

4. Improved Natural Land (topdressing only).. 9 • 31-11 2-00 1-32 194 

5. Rye Grass and A Isike Clover. 7 4-16 1-59 0-91 1.34 

6. Crimson and other Annual Clovers. 8 9-48 1-44 0-76 112 

7. Non-topdresscd old cultivated land .'. 2 75-49 1-K) 0*42 62 

S. Improved natural land. 9 76-44 0-68 — — 

The above results can be looked upon as a fair coinparsioii, although it must be 
noted that it has not been })rac.tical to fully graze all tlie larger fields, especially 
amongst those in items 2, 3, and 7. HoTceter, as they are averaged over a number of 
seasons, the table is useful and interesting, and sliows the advantages to bo grained from 
Subterranean (!^lover, Wimmera Rye Grass, juid topdressmg with phosphates. 

Sown Winter Gka.sses. 

Throe additional five-acre plots have been established this year, one each with 
Wimmera Rye Grass, Perennial Rye Grass, and FhaJaris minor. These, with PhaXaris 
hulhotia, have so far given best promise in small plots towards produeiug Winter feed, 
and were established on well-prepared virgin fallow land. Good stands were obtained 
by sowing Slbs. seed per acre for the Rye Grasses and 21b8. Phalaris minor, with Icwt. 
45 per cent, superphosphate per acre. 

It is anticipated to also establish n plot with Phalam huTbosa, fence the plots, and 
secure grazing figures of these grasses in future seasons. 

Nitrogen Fertiliseb Test. 

Further work has been commenced in conjunction with the Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Limited, to test the complete fertilisation of Subterranean Clover and Rye Grass pasture, 
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(.combined with uitonsive grazing by the milking herd. Two tour>aere plots wore estab¬ 
lished lato this year, and six more are being prepared for the coming sensoii. They will 
all be well manured with phosphates, and half will be given nitrogen fertiliser as well, 
with the idea mainly of increasing the winter growths and, if possible, extending <^hc 
grtiwing period of the pastures. Of the Iw'o plots established this year, the one dressed 
with Icwt of sulphate of ammonia iier acre in August gave an immedia e respon*?** in 
increased growth of grasses present. 

LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

11BSULT8 OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOK JULY, 1930. 


Average Average _ . __ 

No. of No. of I 

Cows in Cows In Per Herd Per Cow 
Herd. > Milk. during during 


Per Cow 
IhMjeinber 


Per Herd 
during 


Per Cow 
during 


Per Cow 
December 


19-26 

13-87 

8,1514 

423-23 

2 , 286-17 

341-52 ; 

17*73 

101-20 

26 

22-84 

18,228 

701-08 

3 , 796-48 

706-74 

27*14 

169-80 

21 

16-39 

8,0221 

382-02 

2 , 574-83 

302-94 

14-43 

104-75 

21-42 

20-42 

1%228 

850-97 

3 , 986-75 

884-94 

41-31 

187-30 

18 

11-45 

6,623 

306-83 

2 , 423-22 

221-76 

12-32 

105-02 

23 

17-58 

9,142 

397-48 

3 , 379-76 

440-60 1 

19-16 

164-67 

21-48 

17-71 

9,9024 

461-01 

2 , 090-03 

522-91 

24-34 

114-14 

26 

18-26 

5,8514 

225-06 

1 , 980-01 

246-86 

9-49 

84-80 

23-84 

18-97 

11,526 

483-47 

3 , 768-77 

665-09 ' 

23-70 

183-90 

26 

19-87 

14,0664 

541-02 

6 , 390-07 

568-40 1 

21-86 

255-16 

20-23 

11-29 

7,8644 

388-75 

3 , 051-55 

357-49 1 

17-67 

132-26 

18 

10-39 

4,0554 

225-31 

1 , 886-14 

181-09 

10-06 

86-63 

31 

21 

12,5874 

402-21 

3 , 519-18 

565-99 

18-08 

156-99 

45-36 

33-65 

17,473 

384-06 

4 , 2 < i 8-32 

756-08 

16-61 

191;81 

26-58 

14-55 

7,648 

287-73 

3 , 057-84 

356-50 

13-41 

1 137-94 

33-13 

24-74 

13,3674 

403-48 

1 4 , 754-59 

625-38 ! 

18-88 

! 216-95 

19-58 

17-55 

9,4054 

480-36 

4 , 665-74 

450-10 i 

22-99 

; 218*01 

25-74 

22-81 

10,438 

405-51 

; 4 , 658-92 

472-61 

18-36 

1 205-61 

25-03 

20-16 

10,4774 

418-59 

1 4 , 382-29 

412-94 1 

16-50 

I 183-47 

16 

14-16 


531-03 

i 3 , 426-06 

389-85 ! 

24-37 

1 164-90 

19 

18-81 

6,083 

320-16 

: 2 , 811-82 

* 303-40 { 

15-97 

! 128*54 

19-03 

14-52 

7,525 

395-43 

4 , 170-63 

i 327-97 1 

17-23 

188-02 

23-85 ! 

18-23 

10 , 184-68 

427-06 

3 , 594 - r »0 

i 454-.55 j 

19-06 

161-58 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF JBUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JULY, 1930. 


Average | Average 
No. of No. of 


ihitterfat. 


No. of No. of ! 

Cows In Cows In 1 Per Herd } Per Cow Per Cow Per Herd j Per 

TTprfl I Milk, i (liirinff i rliirfnff Ontrthpr Hnrina ! Hiii 


October 

to 


6/m • I 28 


11,666*28 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

0 

720-41 

24-01 

237-17 

1 

852-83 

29-41 

236-43 

^4 

824-94 

21-15 

231-28 

6 

693-08 

23-38 

205-99 

6 

569-78 

20-78 

219-86 

.4 

622-75 

13-23 

146-83 

6 

837-58 

17-65 

167-17 

5 

504-66 

23-82 

200*48 

14 

781-24 

43-40 

868*51 

15 

837-88 

18-01 

159-10 

12 

680-10 

23-63 

312*98 

i2 

1,088-47 

83-01 

328-14 

)7 

280-68 

1 15-59 

227-15 

>3 

720-83 

21-91 

145-50 

50 

445-15 

20-66 1 

243-18 

r8 

269-90 

! 15-29 

226-11 

)0 

260-90 

14-62 

205*62 

58 

26X-87 

14*52 

165-81 

r? 

615-26 

j 22-12 

255-47 

ro 

632-32 

> 22*58 

212-96 

n 

594-50 

! 25-86 

216*60 

26 

499-82 

1 21-74 

188*99 

17 

569-27 

i 21-87 

218*65 


Average 

Test. 


Per’Cow 

October 

to 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL 8INOLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens.—Section 1. White Leghorns—204 birds ; Black Minorcas—3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons—30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Beds—6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April let, 1930. 

Section 1 .—White Leghome, 1 to 204 ; Black Minoreas, 205 to 207. 




Score for Month ending Angoa 
Slst. 1930. 

It 

Competitors* 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid; 

Totals. 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(1) • 

(2) • 

(3) * 


Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(4) 40 

(6) 64 

(6) • 

104 

Williams, W. R. 

FrewviUe. 

(7) 69 

(8) 88 

(9) 121 

278 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

Pearman, E. D. 

Lower Light . 

Lower Light . 

Rosewater. 

(10) 89 
(13) 80 
(16) 50 

(11) 89 
(14) 103 
(17) • 

(12) * 
(16) • 
(18) • 

178 

183 

60 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater. 

(19) 81 

(20) 77 

(21) 76 

234 

Langmead, E. R. 

Croydon . 

(22) * 

(23) • 

(24) 74 

74 

Burton, C. J. 0. 

MaUala. 

(26) 92 

(26) 81 

(27) 89 

262 

Heath, H. E. 

Mile End. 

(28) 85 

(29) * 

(30) 72 

167 

Heath, H. E.. 

Gurr, A. & H. 

Mile End. 

Scott's Creek. 

(31) 77 
(34) 62 

(32) 64 
(36) 82 

(33) 80 
(36) 88 

.211 

232 

Howard, T. W. 

Woodville . 

(37) 96 

(38) 62 

(39) 76 

224 

Osborn, E. L. 

Camden. 

(40) • 

(41) 88 

(42) 76 

163 

Curtis, W. R. 

Cottonville . 

(43) 60 

(44) 94 

(45) 88 

232 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(46) 84 

(47) 74 

(48) 39 

197 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(49) 86 

(60) 42 

(61) 76 

204 

Aird, J. R. & Son. 

Kilkenny. 

(62) 66 

(53) 79 

(54) 92 

236 

Simpson, Blxs. A. M. 

Fullarton Estate .. 

(56) * 

(56) 84 

(67) • 

84 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(68) 54 

(69) 61 

(60) 72 

187 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(61) • 

(62) 22 

(63) 91 

113 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(64) 63 

(66) 39 

(66) 49 

161 

Lamerton, E. A. 

i Edwardstown. 

(67) 68 

(68) 61 

(69) 90 

209 

Wiese, W. 

! C*br*. 

(70) 101 

(71) 87 

(72) 79 

267 

Wiese, W. 

Cabra. 

(73) 89 

(74) 87 

(76) 74 

250 

Bishop, O. W. 

Clarence Park _ 

(76) 86 

(77) 81 

(78) 80 

246 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Balaklava . 

(79) • 

(80) t 

(81) 79 

79 

Riggs, N. 

Camden Park. 

(82) 106 

1 (83) 91 

(84) * 

197 

Riggs, N. 

Camden Park. 

(86) 106 

(86) 76 

(87) 83 

264 

Hutton, M. B. 

Clarence Park. 

(88) 82 

(89) 96 

(90) 102 

280 

Andrewartha, A. H. 

Underdale. 

(91) 65 

(92) 82 

(93) 98 

235 

Vowels, C. C.. 

Westboume Park .. 

(M) t 

(96) 66 

(96) • 

06 

Vowels, C. C. 

Westboume Park .. 

(97) 97 

(98) 76 

(99) * 

173 

Vowels, C. C. 

Westboume Park .. 

(100) 94 

(101) 26 

(102) • 

119 

Vowels, C. C. 

Westboume Park .. 

(103) 71 

(104) • 

(106) • 

71 

Manuel, T. C . 

Myrtle Bank. 

(106) 46 

(107) 63 

(108) 71 

170 

Manuel, T. C. 

Myrtle Bank. 

(109) 79 

(110) 107 

(111) • 

1 186 

Harris, W. A. 

Edwardstown.. 

(112) 96 

(113) 76 

(114) • 

171 

Harris, W. A. 

Edwardstown. 

(116) 75 

(116) 74 

(117) 78 

1 227 

Hill, W. 

Knoxville . 

(118) 86 

(119) 81 

(120) 83 

1 260 

Hill. W. 

Knoxville . 

(121) 88 

(122) 80 

(123) 77 

246 

MoFarlane, A* S . 

Kilkenny. 

(124) 69 

(126) • 

(126) 66 

124 

Hutchinson, A. S. 

Athelstone. 

(127) * 

(128) 84 

(129) 78 

162 

Hutchinson, A. S. 

Athelstone. 

(130) 21 

(131) 79 

(132) 90 

190 

Gavin, C. Q. 

Salisbury. 

(133) 66 

(134) 100 

(136) 97 

263 

Gavin, C. G.. 

Salisbury. 

(136) 101 

(137) 89 

(138) 76 

266 

Thomas, 0. R. 

HeotorviUe . 

(139) 93 

(140) 65 j 

(141) 60 

208 
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Bgg Laying CompetUion.—Section 1.— White Leghorns, oontini^jL 


Competitors. 


Address. 


Soore for Month ended August 
3l8t, 1930. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 


Bird No. , 
and ^gs I Totals. 
1 aid. 


Compton, R. Cv .. 
Connor, D. C. ... 
Robinson, A. E. . 

Vann, R. S. 

Mofjean, J. G. 

Fidge, H. 

Fidge, H. 

Tolhurst, A. E. .. 
Tolhurst, A. £. .. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 
Monkhouse, A. J. 

Sage, H. R. 

Mitchell, W. J. .. 

George, L. E. 

George, L. E. 

George, L. E. 

George, L. E. 

Aird, J. R., A Son 
Aird, J. R., A Son 
Gameau, V. F. 


Totals. 


j Woodeforde. 

: (U2) 

30 

. (143) 

90 

(144) 

81 

201 

1 Gawler. 

' (146) 

38 

(146) 

69 

(147) 

43 

160 

' Hectorville . 

(148) 

106 

1 (149) 

93 

(160) 

88 

i 286 

New Hindmarsh .. 

(161) 

71 

i (162) 

52 

(163) 

72 

195 

Black Forest. 

(164) 

.36 

(165) 

24 

(166) 

6^} 

120 

Clarence Park .... 

(157) 

50 

: (158) 

61 

(169) 

♦ 

! 101 

Clarence Park .... 

(160) 

37 

(161) 

47 

(162) 

88 

1 172 

Torrens Park .... 

(163) 

99 

(161) 

41 

(166) 


1 140 

Torrens Park _ 

(166) 

96 

(167) 

38 

(168) 

99 

233 

I Woodside. 

(169) 

88 

(170) 

80 

(171) 


168 

1 Woodside. 

(172) 

* 

(173) 


(174) 

69 

69 

1 Woodside. 

(176) 

64 

(176) 

* 

(177) 

* 

64 

Woodside. 

(178) 


1 (179) 


(180) 

41 

41 

Nuriootpa . 

(181) 

43 

(182) 

* 

(183) 

97 j 

140 

Woodside. 

(184) 

86 

1 (186) 

• 

(186) 104 j 

190 

Redfern. 

(•87) 

98 

1 (188) 

102 

(189) 

66 

266 

Redfern. 

(190) 

93 

! (191) 

80 

(192) 

m 

173 

Redfern.. 

(193) 

77 

(194) 

94 

(196) 

93 

264 

Redfern.. 

(196) 

76 

(197) 

96 

(198) 104 1 

276 

Kilkenny. 

(199) 

92 i 

(200) 

87 

(201) 

* 1 

179 

Kilkenny. 

(202) 

68 ; 

(203) 

60 

(204) 

53 j 

171 

WoodriUe . 

(205) 

76 : 

(206) 

55 

(207) 

64 1 

195 


4,398 

4,138 

3.929 

12,465 


Section 3 .—Black Orpingtons, 


Score for Month ending August 
31st, 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 

: and l^gs 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 

and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

.. i Kilkenny. 

i (208) 76 

(209) 87 

(210) 76 

i 238 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny. 

(211) 46 

' (212) 88 

(213) • 

! 134 

WilHams, W. R. 

.. j Frewville. 

1 (214) 69 

(216) 86 

(216) 82 

236 

Williams, W. R. 

.. ; Frewville. 

: (217) t 

(218) • 

(219) 53 

68 

Gurr, A. and H. 

.. 1 Scott's Creek. 

■ (220) • 

! (221) • 

(222) * 

— 

Androwartha, A. 

Underdale. 

(223) • 

! (224) 96 

(226) 98 

194 

McFarlane, A. S. 

Kilkenny. 

(226) 101 

: (227)91 

(228) 82 

274 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(229) • 

(230) 72 

(231) • 

72 

Gillick, W. J. 

.. , New Hindmarsh .. 

(232) 62 

(233) • 

(284) * 

62 

Osborn, E. L. 

.. ! Camden. 

(236) 69 

1 (236) 76 

(237) 83 

i 228 

Totals. 

i 

, i . _ 

i 

. ; 423 

595 j 

473 1 

11.491 


OompetitorB. 

Section 4 .—Rhode Itiand Reds, 

{Score for Month ending August 31st, 1930. 

Address. i Bird No. 

and Eggs 
, Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 

' and 

. 

Totals. 

Gameau, V. F. 

H. 

Wao<Mi&s . (238)67 

C»u«M«Pttrk. (241)80 

1-4 

II 

(240)28 

(243)44 

169 

195 

Totak..... 


143 

72 

354 


IMiquiaiMU iUdo 12, eggs. 


t Dead. 
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VEITCH EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORT. 

1929. 


[By B, O. SooTT, Supervigor of Eocperimenifcal Work, and U Smith, Manager.] 


This farm is situated in the Northern Murray Mialle<* lands, and, in common with 
other fanna in tlu? district, has yielded very low rtdurns, owing to the extremely dry 
condition^ experienced. 

For the benefit of those not familiar with the location, it may stated that Veiteh 
is i>ortiou of the Hundred of Allen, and lies about 16 miles South of Loxton. 

The ex|)eriniental farm comprises H,8()0 a(*res, of which about 2,500 are cleared and 
available for cultivation. Approximately 600 acres are as yet uncleared, w'hilst the 
balauc ^4 consists of sudi poor sandy soil, subject to drift, that it is not considered wise 
to remove the natural scrub. 

The bulk of the land is of a sanily nature, varjdng from light sand to shalh)w loam, 
with (coarse calcareous soils overlying luird limestone rock. 

The Season. 

This is tlw? third extremely dry season in succesMion, and examiuption of the rainfall 
tables submitted below will indicate the conditions with which farmers have had to 
contend. 

Tlu* fallows on which the 3929 crops were sown received practically no rain. From 
Axigust, 1928, to April, 1929, only 2.56in. were recorde<l, whilst nonniilly fallows honefit 
to the extent of mther more than Sin. during this period. Consequently they did not 
rtxieive the usual amount of tillage and were not as well compacted as d!C?«ired. In 
this district April and May are the best seeding months, but t-he former wa« practically 
rainless, whilst in the latter only 44 points were registered. Seeding, therefore, extended 
well into June. Notwithstanding these conditions the grain germinated satisfactorily, 
and with a favorable spring, normal yields were possible. However, tlie falls in succeed* 
:ng months were below the a\wage, and comliined with frequent winds, allowed sand 
movement to rc>^)eatedly cut off the young growing plants. Except where the crops 
were protecttvl by belts of timber they were completely destroyed. Whilst the lack of 
moisture affected the development of plants, .Hiere is little doubt tiuit tla^ gre^itest factor 
in causing a total failure in much of our Northern Murray M[aUee land w'Os this cutting 
action of moving sand. Where this action was ]>revenW, light vields were harvested. 



Monthly Rainfall at 

Veiteh, 




Month. 

1924. 

1925. 

Year. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1920. 

Means. 

1909*1929. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

(»8. 

Ins. 

Ins 

January . 

... 201 

(>•71 

0*(K1 

0*18 

0*68 

014 

0*46 

February . 

... 0-89 

0*47 

0-09 

0*32 

2-76 

0*42 

1*03 

March. 

... (Ml 

0*61 

0*13 

0*30 

0-71 

0*20 

0*78 

April. 

... t>-25 

0-26 

2-00 

0*00 

0*70 

0*04 

0-39 

May. 

0-69 

2*91 

2*69 

0-64 

0*38 

0*44 

1*46 

June . 

... 1-43 

0*64 

1*04 

0*67 

1*02 

0*40 

1*31 

July. 

... 0*19 

0*74 

0*96 

0*96 

0-94 

0*48 

1*03 

Augnet . 

... 0-99 

0*32 

1*62 

M3 

0-23 

0*42 

1*25 

September . 

... 1*58 

1*78 

2*46 

0*86 

077 

Ml 

1*62 

October. 

... 1*47 

0*00 

0*46 

0-27 

0*72 

006 

0*91 

November . 

... 1*37 

0-00 

0*00 

0-34 

0*(K) 

0*69 

0*74 

December . *. 

... 1*17 

0*06 

0*31 

0-48 

004 

3*02 

0*87 

Total*. 

... 12*46 

8*69 

11*64 

5*94 

8‘!M 

7*32 

11413 
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Distribution of Useful*^ Bainfall, 


Means, 



1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

19094929. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Seeding rains (April-May).... 

0*94 

3*16 

4*69 

0*54 

0*38 

0*48 

1*84 

Winter rains (June-July)_ 

1-62 

1*38 

2*00 

1*53 

1*96 

0*88 

2*,34 

Spring rains (Aug.-Oct.) _ 

404 

2*10 

4*42 

2*25 

1*72 

1*59 

3*78 

Early Summer rains (Nov.) .. 

1*37 

0*11 

o-oo 

0*34 

0*04 

0*59 

0*74 

Total'* Useful” ... 

7*97 

6*75 

11*01 

4*66 

4*10 

3*54 

8*70 


The total for the year is 7.32m., but approximately 3in. fell shortly after Christmas, 
and was of no benefit to crops. This is the third lowest total in our records, the other 
eixtremely dry seasons being 1927, 5.94in., and 1914, 6.24in. 

The average annual registration is 11.83in., and, therefore, the fall for 1929 is 4im. 
below the mean. 

The rainfall received between the months of April and November is regarded as 
being of direct benefit to the wheat crop, and is shown in the table termed ''Useful^' 
Rainfall. The quantity falling on the 1929 crops is seen to be only slightly over 3)in. 
This is the lowest amount recorded, followed by 1914, in which 3.66in. were registered. 
It is obvious that such a small quantity spread over eight months can be of practically 
no benefit to crops. es 

How unfavorable the agricultural conditions have proved is indicated by the rainfall 
records for the past three seasons. 

The total rainfall for the years 1927, 1928, and 1929 has been 5.94in., 8.94in., and 
7.32in. respectively, and the ‘'useful'^ fall 4.66in., 4.10in., and 3.54in. 

Hay Crops. 

In all, 110 acres were sown for hay,, but the crops did not make sufficient growth for 
binding, and were fed off. Including a total failure for this season, the mean hay 
yield for the 1910*1929 period is 0 tons 19cwts. 411bB. 

'Oat Crops. 

The oat crops were a complete failure, and an area of 57 acres was fed off. The 
oat average for the past 14 seasons amounts to 12bush. 221bB. 

Barley Crops. 

The barley made fair growth considering the character of the season, but failed to 
form grain. Barley has been grown on this farm since 1915, and the mean yield is 
ISbush. 211bs. 

Wheat Crops. 

An area of 554.25 acres was sown to wheat at the rate of Ibush. of seed and S41bs. 
45 grade superphosphate per acre. However, 230 acres sown in Field Nos. 3a, 4, 7, 
and 11 failed entirely, and were not harvested. Of the balance, much was not worth 
reaping, but the machines were run over any areas yielding grain. The best patches 
were those protected from the action of drift sand, and these yielded up to about 4bush. 
per acre. The average for the area harvested was approximately Ibush. 

It was not possible to obtain yields of varieties, but the most hardy appeared to be 
Sultan and King’s White. In all 302bu8h. 351b8. of wheat were secured, or an average 
of SUbs. from an area of 554.25 acres. 
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In the following table the wheat ayerages since 1909 are shown:— 


Wheat JRetume — Veitoh, 1909-29. 




Total 

“ Useful ” 


Total 

Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 



Ins. 

Ins. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1909 


14*41 

13*04 

22*00 

396 

0 

18 

0 

1910 


16-91 

10*15 

197*60 

2,166 

0 

10 

55 

1911 


13*36 

7*28 

620*90 

5,080 

30 

8 

11 

1912 


12*16 

10*87 

569*00 

.5,544 

18 

9 

45 

1913 


14*95 

8*27 

791*40 

4,742 

28 

6 

0 

1914 


6*24 

3*66 

961*00 

325 

30 

0 

21 

1915 


9*83 

8*79 

602*11 

6,681 

51 

11 

6 

1916 


16*69 

15*29 

407*74 

7,102 

20 

17 

26 

1917 


16*60 

11*56 

469*91 

7,156 

60 

15 

14 

1918 


9*20 

8*41 

287*89 

1,906 

28 

6 

37 

1919 


13*24 

5*16 

263*62 

1,419 

32 

5 

23 

1920 


15*50 

13*76 

287*62 

6,384 

55 

22 

12 

1921 


12*36 

8*24 

553*61 

6,266 

18 

11 

18 

1922 


10*28 

8*69 

427*84 

4,219 

34 

9 

52 

1923 


13*33 

11*75 

406*76 

7,060 

58 

17 

24 

1924 


12*45 

7*97 

682*79 

7,696 

47 

13 

2 

1925 


8*59 

6*75 

667*43 

5,858 

35 

10 

31 

1926 


11*54 

11*01 

352*37 

6,130 

30 

14 

34 

1927 


5*94 

4*66 

403*90 

838 

17 

2 

9 

1928 


8*94 

4*10 

474*64 

1,513 

29 

3 

12 

1929 


7*32 

3*64 

654*26 

302 

36 

0 

33 

Means 

.... 

11*83 

8*70 

9,783*17 

87,672 

45 

8 

58 


The lowest return in our records is Uiat secured in 1914, when the Useful” rainfall 
totalled only 3.66m. and the wheat yield 211bs. The resultB for the past season. ]are 
very similar, as tlie ”Useful” rainfall amounts to 3.54m and the wheat average 331bs. 
per acre. The beet wheat years recorded are 1920 and 1909, with yields of 22bush. 121bB. 
and ISbttsh. respectiyely, whilst the mean return for the past 21 years is Shush. SSlbs. 
per acre. 


ORUBBINi 

ISA ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORTOR HEAD'HIOH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

MONKEY CPUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over If acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling«and long troubleJrec service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

^DEUIDE STOCKISTS—Australasian Impitmtnt Cs., Colton, PaHnar ft Praston, Hairii Staff* LU.. 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Fanaen' Unian. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC, 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS AT INMAN VALLEY. 


I By R. O. Scott, Sujx'rviAor of Experimental Work, and A. L. Warren, Field OflScer.) 


(CJondueded on the property of Mr. A. M. F'uiiLER.) 

At tlie request of the Port Elliot Branch of tho Agriculiturial Bureau, Pasture Experi- 
mente were commenoed at Inman Valfcy in 1928. Since thiat date th© recpdents of 
Inman Valley have re-fonned a local Branch of the Bureau, and these plots ^are now 
condiu?ted under the joint interest of both Branches. 

Mr. A. M. Fuller agreed to carry out the exp>rim(Mite on his property, situated about 
12 miles from Victor Harbor on the Yankalilla Road. The site selected coinpriaes 15 
acres of flat land lying on tho north side of the River Inman. Prior to purchase by 
Mr. Fuller, this land had received very little manure, and at the commoneement of the 
tests was in a e>omparativ 0 ly low state of fertility. 

The soil varies considerably. Adjoining the river it consiste of coarse sandy material 
whicii dries out rapidly, whilst at the foot of the hills it is of a black heavy nature. 

During the paat two years, rainfall records liave been kept, but as there is no officia] 
gauge at Inman Valley, mean figures for the distiict are not available. Howewer, it is 
generally considered that the registrations for Myponga, some nin© miles north, 
nearly approach those secured at Innvan Valley. 

In the following table, the rainfall, month by mon/th, for the years 1928 and 1929 is 
sliowii comparatively with the mean fall for Myponga for the past 36 years:— 


Inman Valley. Myponga. 


1928. 

Ins. 

January . 1*49 

February . 1*73 

March. 2-42 

April. 1-38 

May. 2*29 

June . 6'36 

July. 512 

August . 0*80 

September . 2*15 

October. 4*21 

November . 1*04 

December . .. 0*54 

Total. 29*54 


1929. 

Ins. 

0-71 

(Mean-36 years.) 
Ins. 

0*74 

0-00 

1*28 

0-94 

0*92 

1-77 

1*50 

2*22 

3*96 

6-28 

4*85 

3*74 

4*09 

4*03 

337 

4*44 

3*62 

2*06 

2*15 

0^96 

1*49 

1*36 

117 

28*51 

29*14 


The total rainfall at Inman Valley for the two soasous was approximately 6<|iial to 
the average. 

June and July of 1928 were exceptionally wet, almoet ll^in. being registered in these 
two months. On the other hand, the erummer was extremely dry. From the flivt we^ 
in November till the end of February, 1929, only 132 points oif rain feU. This long, 
dry period caused the death of many young plants which had not become suffielently 
established to withstand such conditions. 
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During the aeiison, .Iuim', July, and August were wet and froaty with the reault 
that plaait growth was retarded. The rainfall in succeeding montlis wa« satisfactory, 
and good pasture wag secured in Spring and early Summer. 

PLAN OP EXPERIMENT. 

The experiments consist of tests with varieties, pure stands, and pasture mixtures. 
The latter are sown in fenced plots, and grazing records secured. The plots of pure 
stands were seeded this season and consist of two varieties of grass which promise well 
for the district, each being sown on an area of approximately three-quarters of an acre. 

The pasture variety tests comprise a collection of grasses and clovers considered likely 
to prove of vklue, being seedixl sc^paratcly in plots about a seventh of an acre in area. All 
experiments have received an annual dressing of 2cwt8. 45 grade Superphojjphate per 
acre. This soason Nitrogen Fertilisers Pty., Ltd., desired to test the influence of 
fipplicjitions of Nitrogen to pasture land, and it nas agreed that the experiment could 
be conducted on these plots. Accordingly, a strip across each field was Iressed with Icwt. 
of Rulplmte of Ammonia per acre during the first two days of May, and on Plot 2 a 
further cwt. is to be applied in Bpring. 

The fertiliser was supplied by the al>ove company. The area so treated has not 
been fencwl off from the main plot, no attempt, being made to measure the benefit by 
the stock-carrying capacity. In order t(» allow tho effect to be clearly noted, quadrats 
have been phiced on the respective plots, thus protec.ting <the enclosed area from stock. 
The growth of fodder from each treatment can then be compared in addition to any 
general advantages that are apparent. 


Plot 1. 

Tills Plot is 4.45 acres in area. At the northern end the soil is of heavy black 
nature with lighter sandy land on the southern side. It was seeded early in May, 1928, 
with the following mixture:— 

Lbs. Per Acre. 


P('reimial Rye Gra^s. 12 

Italian Rye Grass. 6 

White C?lover. 4 


Germination was satisfactory, hut a dry spell toward the end of May destroyed plants 
in those jAatchee wlu*re the land was not of fine tilth. Tliese patches were re-«eeded 
during the first week of June. Lucerne flea checked the clover, and as many plants failed 
to survive t\iv long, dry summer, it was decided to seed again in 1929. The seed applied 
was: — 

Lil>s. Per Acre. 


Povei ty Bay Perennial Rye Grass. 10 

Wimrr.orri Rye Gr;i.ss. 

White (Hover. o 

Alsike Clover. 1 


Seeding was done on April 23rd by means of a drill. Thia implement was utilieed 
HO as not to diUturb the plants already present. A good germination resulted, but as 
was the ease in the previous year, the clover suffered from lucerne flea attack. 

A very sa.tisfactory stand has now been obtained, which should provide increased 
grazing tin future years. Record has been kept of the number of stock pastured and 
the amount of fodder produced is calculated according to tho ehoep-enrrying capacity. 

As sheep, cattle^ and horses have been grazed it is necessary to reduce all animals 
to the equivalent of sheep. A horse has been regarded avS consuming an amount 
of fodder equal to 10 sheep, and cattle and light horses an amount equal to eight 
sheep. On this basis the plot yielded pasture for 1.43 sheep per acre in 1028, 
and for 2,89 sheep In 1929. It is anticipated that these grazing results will be con¬ 
siderably increased in futui'c viaars. 
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Plot 2. 

This field is larger than the preceding plot, being 7.18 acres in area, and contains a 
rather higher percentage of sandy soil. The seed sown in 1928 was as follows:— 


Lbs. Per Acre. 

Cocksfoot . 7 

Meadow Fescue. 8 

Phalaris hulbom . 2 

Timothy. 2 

White Clover. 4 

Strawberry Clover. 1 

Perennial Red Clover. 1 

With the exception of Meadow Fescue and Timothy, the seed germinated wall. Here 
again lucerne flea and dry Summer weather affected development. In order to thicken 

up the stand, a further mixture was drilled in on April 24th, 1929, consisting of:— 


Lbs. per Acre. 

Cocksfoot. 5 

Sheeps Burnet. 3 

Chicorj’. 1 

Wliite Clover. 3 

Strawberry Clover. 2 

The weather conditions following this seeding proved favorable, and a considerable 
improvement in pasturage resulted. Amongst the grasses Phalaris hulhosa and Coe.ks 
foot have done really well, and there is also a fair sprinkling of Sheeps Burnet. The 
clovers suffered as a result of the lucerne flea, but are present and promise increased 
growth this season. On the heavier land Strawberry Clover has become well established 
and is yielding good grazing. Observations on the plot indicate that close attention 
must be given to the sheep grazing of Cocksfoot planted on light land. It was noted 
that if left on too long they pull up a large percentage of plants, thus rapidly destroy¬ 
ing the pasture. On the heavier and tighter soil the damage is not nearly so severe. 

The grazing records show the carrying capacity of this plot to have been 1.11 and 
2.14 sheep per acre for seasons 1928 and 1929 respectively. 

The outstanding fodder has been Phalaris hulbosa, and in order to still further 
improve the pasture in this plot, 21b8. of seed per acre of this grass was drilled in this 
year. Oermination has been fairly good, and we now have a satisfactory pasture field. 


PliOT 3. 

For the purpose of testing pure stands of the two grasses showing most promise 
for the Inman Valley district, a further area w^as seeded in 1930 with Phalaris b^bosa 
and Perennial Rye Grass. The whole fiehl covers approximately 1^ acres, and is 
equally divided between the two varieties. 

On the whole, the soil is a rich dark-colored river flat wliich, during the last two 
seasons, has carried a potato crop. 

At the end of May the land was well cultivated and manured with Sewts. 45 gnufe 
Superphosphate per acre. In addition, a portion received an application of Icwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia per acre. 

On June 3rd half the plot was sown with Perennial Rye Grass at the rate of JOlbs. 
per acre, and the remaining half with Phalaris bulbosa at 81b8. per acre. Both 
varieties have germinated well, and interesting results are anticipated. 


Variety Plots. 

In all 20 pasture varieties are undergoing tests in plots about 11 square chains in 
area. Eveiy year they have received a dressing of 2cwtB. 45 grade Superphosphate, and 
grazed as required. 

Perennial Bye Grass ,—Made good growth at first, but, being sown on light land 
adjoining the river, did not survive the dry Summer. This pasture has since been 
resown on heavier land. 

Wimmera Bye Grass .—^Has made satisfactory gro¥d;h, and re-seeded itself fairly wdL 

epehsfooi .—^Thinned out by the dry Summer, but promises to be one of our best 
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Meadow Fescue ^—Thin germination and has made poor growth. Plot abandoned. 

Fhalaria bulbosa ,—The outstanding pasture in this experiment. Bather a thin stand 
in the first year, but has thickened up wonderfully. Is eaten readily by stock, and 
remains fresh throughout the Bummer. 

Timothy. —Gerniinatou fairly well, but <lieil out in the Bummer. Plot abandoned. 

Crested Dogstail. —Made fair growth, but retarded by Summer conditions. Abandoned. 

Meadow Foxtail. —Complete failure. Abandoned. 

Danthonia pilosa. —Very little growth to be seen in the first season. In latter years 
has developed well and yielded good grazing. 

Sheeps Unmet. —A good drought resistant fodder, showing promise. 

Chicory. —Germinated well, and has made good growth in the Summer months. Eaten 
readily by stock. 

Sulla. —Fair growth at first, but later died right out. Abandoned. 

Lucerne. —Absoluttdy destroyed by lucerne flea. 

White Clover. —So severely damaged by flea that plot had to be abandoned. 

Alsike Clover. —Recovered from flea attack, and has made fairly good growth. 

Perennial Red Clover. —Suffered little damage from flea, but died out rapidly. 

Bokhara Melilot. —Made practically no growth, and is apparently of little value here. 

Subterranean Clover. —Attacked V)y flea, but later made splendid growth, and now 
provi<le8 a goo<l stand. 

Clustered Clover. —A useful variety which has done well. Eaten readily by stock. 

Strawberry Clover. —Planto<l heavy wet land. Germinated well and spreading 
nipidly. Particularly relished by stock. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Having experienccMl two seasons wdth abnormal weather characteristics, it has taken 
some time to establish those pastures. It is anticipated that satisfactory yields will 
bt» secured in tlie future and information of value to the district obtained. 

The evidence accumulated indicates that the establishing of clover pastures is very 
difflcult, owing to the presence of lucerne flea. The best clover appears to be Subter* 
nincan, followed by Clustered, Strawberry, and Alsike. 

Amongst the grasses, Ptuilaris bulbosa is outstanding, and the seeding of this 
pasture can be confidently recomraended. Perennial Rye Grass, Wimmera Eye Grass, 
and Cocksfoot have also done well, whilst Sheeps Burnet and Chicory cAn be included 
amongst the fodders showing value in this district. 

We are glad to have the opportunity of expn^ssing our appreciation of the maimer 
in which Mr. Fuller has co-operated with the Department in these experiments. He 
has maintained a very keen interest in the work, kept careful records, and undertaken 
all operations in a thoroughly elViclent manner. To the local Agricultural Bureau 
also we express our thanks for organising annual visits of inspection to the plots. 


PARAFIEL D POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKINO OBDBB8 FOB SPBIMO. 1980. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WKin IMHOBM OnT. DCUTIBT-4ULT, AUOOST, •>« tCPTUlBUL 

PRICES- 

EGGS—l(k. per Setliim oi 15 Eat; Incubator Lot*. £2 10*. per 100. 

DAY-OLD SICKENS—IF*. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on laiL Selitbnrr. 
Fuftlier partkuUn can be obtained (rom the Manager, Paraiidd Poultry Station, Salwbiiiy. 

C. F. ANDERSeW. Manager. 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 


[By Geoffrkv Samuel, M.Sg., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.] 


INTRODUUTION. 

Both outdoor and glasshouse tomatoes are now grown extensively round 
Adelaide. There is only one serious disease of the outdoor crop, and that 
is the Australian Si)otted Wilt disease, commonly called just “tomato 
wilt. ^ ’ This disease becomes epidemic in certain seasons and destroys 
tomato plants by the tens of thousands. In suburban gardens on tlie 
Adelaide plains it is present every year, and many home gardencis have 
given up trying to grow tomatoes because of the disease. 

In recent years there has been a rapid increase in the number of glass¬ 
house tomatoes grown, however, mainly bec^ause of the high prices obtained 
for early fruit on the Melbourne market. The mild winter climate on the 
Adelaide plains enables the plants to be grown in unheated glasshouses, 
and owing to the simple type of construction employed houses <»an be 
erected at a comparatively small capital cost. The result has been that 
quite a considerable number of tomatoes are produced by growers who 
have put up a few houses “as a sideline,“ and who combine tomato growing 
with other gardening. At the same time there is an increasing number of 
growlers who are devoting practically the whole of their energy to tomato 
growing, and who raise anything from 4,000 to 40,000 or more plants 
every year under glass. 

Owing to the different conditions and the more intensive cultivation 
under glass, more diseases have made their appearance in the glasshouses 
than are known in tlu; outdoor crops. Diseases are very erratic in their 
appearance, and every good grower knows that he must be constantly on 
the watch and adot)t the best methods throughout his work in order to 
keep them in check. 

Many growers have expressed the wish that a bulletin should be avail¬ 
able, describing what is known about the tomato diseases which occur in 
South Australia. An ability to recognise the different diseases and some 
knowledge of the life* history and method of attack of the parasites which 
cause them is of great value in applying control measures most economically. 

Since freedom from disease depends very largely on the employment of 
good methods in growing the plants, the introductory part of this bulletin 
deals with general matters which make for healthy growth of tomato plants 
and the avoidance of disease. The material in this part of the bulletin 
should be known by every tomato grower.* 

The second and third parts of the article are for reference purposes 
only, and are so arranged that a grower who has any disease should be 
able to identify the trouble for himself and to find out as much about the 


* Thi^ details of ('.oiistructioii of glafsahoases and scedframes are beyond the acope of 
the present bulletin. A useful article to consult is that by A. J, Finn, in the Affriculturai 
Qas^ette of New South Wales, vol. 40, pp. 701-14, “Tomato Culture under Glofis.“ 
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cause of it as will help him in controlling it. To assist in proper identifi¬ 
cation, the description of symptoms of each disease has been made as full 
as possible, and all photograf)hic illustrations have been made from South , 
Australian specimens, wliich should help to make recognition easy. 

No apology is mad(‘ for giving considerable detail in the discussion of 
many of the diseases, or for including descriptions and illustrations of 
the fungi causing them, although these parasites can only be seen under 
a mi(*roscot)e. The writer has met many tomato growers in the last few 
years, and has found them eager to know all these details. In fact all. 
that is in this articl(‘ can ])e considered as consisting of the answers to 
(juestions which have been asked grow<‘rs. It is hoped that now the 
information is coTn])ile(l in this way it will he of .assistance to many 
mon^ growc‘rs and will help them in their efforts to produce tomatoes free 
from disease. To the many growers who have contributed specimens or 
assisted in other ways towards the obtaining of the (l(‘tails here set down, 
the writer extends his thanks. 

It will b(» obvious, aficr ri'ading this article, tliat there is still much to 
be discovered about tin* ])(‘st way of controlling some of the most trouble¬ 
some diseases, csi)ccially under the conditions obtaining in ^^)uth Australiar 
glasshouses. Sinee steam is not available in these houses, some of the 
most usid'ul control methods developcid in other countries, such as steam 
sterilisation of the soil, or raising the temperature of the houses above a 
ceitain point, are not available here. Whether these can be replaced to 
some extent by methods of soil treatment; or any other methods, can onfy 
Ik^ (l(‘termined by experimental work carried on in the future. 

GROWING HEALTHY PLANTS. 

Tomato plants, like all other living organisms, liavc “lik(‘s and dis¬ 
likes.’’ If tlicy are grown under conditions they like they flourisli, and do 
not seem to be easily sus(5eptih]e to diseases. If, on the other hand, they are 
grown under conditions whi(di are not quite right they seem to take diseases 
more readily. It is, therefore, well worth while taking the trouble to pro¬ 
vide the best growing conditions for them, not only in order to avoid 
diseases, but also that the fruit may be of the best quality, and that there 
shall be plenty of it. Nothing is so disappointing as to spend months in 
growing the plants, and then to find that the crop is poor, or the fruit is 
poor, or that much of it is spoilt by disease. 

Undoubtedly one of the main factors influencing good growth and good 
fruiting is the type of soil, but all the operations which must be gone 
through, such as choosing the seed, raising the seedlings, transplai^ing, 
watering, manuring, 6bc., also influence the result to some extent. Although 
this is not primarily a bulletin on general tomato culture it will be valuable 
from the point of view of avo'idmive of disease to distuiss shortly each of 
these steps which is concerned in producing general healthy growth. 
Nothing is so important in the c(mtrol of diseases ns to prevent them mak¬ 
ing their appearance if possiblef so that disease control is very closely 
hound up with the best general methods of culture. It is usually the man 
who does not grow his crop in the best way who suffers most from disease£| 
It would be a good incentive to using the best methods and controlling 
diseases to the best advantage if every grower set himself some standard 
yield to aim at, say 150 half-cases per 100ft. of house. 
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The Soil. 

The type of soil is one of the most important factors influencing tiic 
production of good quality fruit. Tomatoes like a deep well-drained soil, 
preferably of a sandy-loam nature. The best fruit is produced from soils 
in which the water disappears almost as soon as it is put on, and which 
are firm to the tread a few hours after they have been soaked. Clayey 
soils which become puggy after watering are not nearly so good, and if the 
subsoil is at all close to the surface tomato plants will not grow well on 
them. 

The distribution of tomato glasshouses on the Adelaide Plains illustrates 
the soil factor very well. Most of the glasshouses are on the banks of the 
River Torrens, from Paradise to Lockleys, or on the banks of rivers such 
as the little Para and Sturt. There are patches of good, well-drained soil 
away from the rivers, but the soil in the average suburban garden round 
Adelaide does not grow tomatoes to their best. Good fruit can be produced 
on these soils, however, if adequate attention is given to improving them in 
the proper direction. 

For growing tomatoes commercially, therefore, a prospective grower 
would pay considerable attention to choosing a good piece of soil on which 
to start. If it is not well drained, or if the subsoil is less than about 9in. 
from the surface the land is scarcely worth considering from the standpoint 
of commercial glasshouse tomato growing. A good piece of advice is to^ 
begin by digging a hole, and the deeper it has to be dug before coming to 
the tighter subsoil layer the better are the tomatoes likely to be.. 

If for any reason a grower could not secure a piece of the best type of 
soil, but could obtain, for Ixample, a piece of well-drained soil which was 
otherwise slightly on the heavy side for tomatoes, it would pay him to 
spend something on improving it by the incorporation of several loads of 
sand per glasshouse (and possibly some gypsum if at all clayey) before 
growing the crop. 

Another factor, besides soil type, which should be taken into considera¬ 
tion in choosing a site for tomato gla&shouse growing is the equability of the 
climate and absence of frosts. Generally the closer to the sea the more 
moderate is the climate, and thus the more favorable for the growth of 
tomatoes. There are positions along the foothills also where frosts are rare, 
but as a general rule the soil type is not so favorable in this situation as it is 
nearer the coast. 

One other point should be mentioned while dealing with the influence of 
soil and climate, and that is that certain varieties of tomato seem to be 
closely adapted to growing under certain soil and climatic conditions, and 
do not succeed well when put under other conditions. The ‘ * potato-leaved ’ ^ 
variet 3 % Bun^'ood Prize, for instance, apparently bears excellent crops in 
New South Wales, and occasionally in some Hills districts in South Aus¬ 
tralia, but rarely produces a satisfactory crop on the Adelaide plains. 
Similarly, the varieties Dwarf Champion, Dwarf Giant, and others do not 
appear to be suited to Adelaide soil and climate. They are very susceptible 
to spotted wdlt, but even when they escape this disease they do not bear 
well. There is opportunity for considerable experimental work to discover 
the tomato varieties best suited to Adelaide conditions, but for the time 
being there appears to be no tomato so well adapted to these conditions as 
the wieldly grown Early Dwarf Bed. 
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Preparation op the Soil. 

The way in which the soil is prepared before planting will have a 
considerable influence on the growth of the plants during the year. After 
one crop is finished preparation for the next crop should begin as soon as 
possible. The eld plants of the previous year should be cut off about six 
inches above the ground, the tops dragged outside to dry, and then burnt 
as soon as possible, and the fallen leaves raked up and burnt also, (Burning 
is an important aid in reducing the amount of disease about.) 

The ground should then be flooded, and next day the roots pulled up by 
the six-inch pieces of stem left, and these also be taken out, dried, and burnt. 
If lime is to be added (see below) it is best done at this sta^, and the house 
can then be dug over and left to dry out in the hot weather of February. 
It seems possible that the high summer temperatures on the Adelaide plains 
might even have some partial sterilising effect on the scil in the empty 
glasshouses, for cases frequently occur where a root disease has been bad 
one year and not the next, although no sterilisation or any other treatment 
has been given. 

When planting time is apj)roaehjng a very heavy flooding is given to the 
soil, a heavy dressing of bonedust (about a bag per 100ft. of 15ft. house) 
and a layer of from 2in. to 4in. of well-rotted stable manure applied, and 
the whole house dug as deeifly as possible. This treatment being given in 
autumn before the soil is too cold, should help to hold the moisture and 
waiTuth as long as possible, so that seedlings put out with only a little 
supei-phosplxatc and a ‘‘pot watering’’ can establish themselves and grow 
for several weeks before a trench watering becomes necessary. Too early 
waterings of seedlings after planting out is to be avoided if possible, for 
it is at the (^oldest time of the year, and watering would tend to make the 
ground colder and check growth. 

There is a difference of opinion among growers as to the advisability of 
using stable manure. Some consider that it brings diseases with it, whereas 
others consider it indispensable. It is probable that its value varies to some 
extent with the type of soil, but on the whole one would expect it to be 
beneficial. It should undoubtedly be well rotted, however. It would be 
best for any grower who is in doubt to use it on one end of a house for 
several seasons, and he would soon find out for himself whether it was of 
value oil his soil. 

The bonedust and stable manure can be considered as the “Base mraiure” 
which is put into the soil to form slowly available reserves on which the 
plants enn draw continuously. When fruiting commences dressings of more 
quickly available and soluble manures such as superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, and pota.sh are given to supply the elements which are rapidly 
drained from the soil when heavy crops of fruit are being removed. Under 
the intense systems of tomato culture in heated houses in Europe the base 
manure used consists of lime, stable manure, bone meal, bone flour, hoof 
and horn, and sulphate of potash. It is not necessary to use all these 
ingredients under South Australian conditions, and most growers do not 
even use lime. If lime is used it would be preferable to apply it yrith the 
first digging, and the stable manure with the later digging. Liming once 
every two, three, or four years, according to whether the soil is heavier or 
lighter in texture, would probably be of benefit in most South Australian 
glasshouses. A fairly heavy dressing, say, from 3cwts. to 5cwts. per 100ft. 
of 15ft. house, is suggested. Provided that it is applied some two months 
beforo the house is planted fresh or quick lime can be used, and may have 
some beneficial sterilising effect. 
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Raising the SEEniiiNds. 

At present tomato seedlings are raised in all sorts of ways, favorable and 
unfavorable, and it is only the natural hardiness of the plant which allows 
many of tln'in to survive the treatment they get in the early stages and still 
produce a res])eetable crop. In most cases where a very good crop is seen it 
is found that good methods were used in the raising of the seedlings. 

. There are one or two growers who go to tlie great trouble of raising 
their seedlings each in a separate small jiot. The advantage of this method 
is that there is no check at {ilanting out time, but almost as good a result 
with much less labor can be obtained by the tray method. A kerosinc ease 
can be cut parallel to the sides into three parts, and if extra wood is aviiilable 
for the centre part three handy trays can be made from each case. Such 
trays, 21in. by 15in. by 3|in., will hold 63 seedlings planted 2in. apart, and 
are very convenient for carrying the seedlings about wlien planting. 

Most growers, however, plant direxdly in the soil in special seedframcs 
situated in a w’arm ])osition. Some use a ])art of one of their glasshouses 
for the raising of their set^dlings, and then planting up this house last of all. 
This method is not to he recommended, however, for the soil does not get a 
long enough spell from tomatoes, and diseases may multijily and bt* carried 
to the other houses with the seedlings. The tray method is jirohabl^' the 
best, but is more trouble than planting directly into the soil in seedframcs. 

Better seedlings would be raised if more attention were given to i)rci)ari!ig 
the soil for the seedbeds a long time ahead. Almost as soon as one year’s 
seedlings are planted out into the houses the prejiaration for next year’s 
seedlings can begin. Soil and manure can be mixed, and a pit or a heap of 
the mixture made which is allowed to gradually rot down to a rich loam 
over a whole year. This provides ideal soil for the raising of strong 
seedlings the following year. 

At sowing time, usually early in March, this soil can be sieved and a 
little superphosphate turned in with it, and the s(hmI sown in wcll-lev(‘llcd 
beds or trays. In the tray method a little short straw or grass (withont 
seed) is placed over the holes in the bottoms of the boxes, and the trays are 
then filled with the loam and scraped level with a board, and can be stcKxl 
in piles until all are ready for sowing. 

Seed sowing may be done in two ways. Either the seed is sown vciy 
thinly, and seedlings which come up too close thinned out so that all arc 
well spaced, or the seed is firvSt sown moderately thickly in a few trays or in 
a small part of the bed, and the seedlings which come up later pricked out 
at the three-leaved stage, as described below. In either case a free-running 
sample of seed is of great advantage in getting evenness of seedlings, for 
clumps of seed stuck together make some seedlings crowded and others free. 
{See page 165, on saving next year s seed.) When evenly sown the seed 
is covered with a thin layer of the same loamy soil that was used for the 
trays, sieved through a moderately fine sieve such as can be made from a 
piece of wire mosquito gauze. A light sprinkling of dry manure over the 
surface can then be given, but it is not necessary, and it is better to use 
none at all than too much. Sand is best avoided for covering seeds. Th<' 
trays are then placed in the seedframe and carefully levelled, and wHtere<) 
with a spray fine enough to prevent any washing of the soil. 

The construction of seedframcs need not be entered into here, though it 
may be said that the galvanized rafter is valuable for avoiding the nuisance 
of drip; and a suitable slope for the lids and a warm, sheltered position 
fa^ng north will make one less dependent on the manure-bed beneath for 
^ suitable temperature for the growth of the seedlings. Baising the lids 
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with a brick if the frames get too warm, and lowering them immediately 
it becomes cool, are also well worth taking the necessary trouble over. The 
best temperature for the growth of the seedlings is between 60° and 70° P. 

When the seed has come up, and the third leaf of the young seedlings is 
about half an inch long, is the time to prick them out singly at even dis¬ 
tances apart in the seedframes or in fresh trays. Prom 2in. to 3in. apart 
is the most suitable distance for forming good sturdy seedlings which can 
be lifted with a square block of soil round their roots when it com(3s to 
planting out. 

Considerable time can be saved and a much neater result obtained in 
pricking out if a press board is made studded on the under side at yegular 
intervals (say, every 2in. or 2^in.) with wooden projecting pegs about the 
size of one's little finger. When the soil in the beds or trays has been 
prepared the press board is pressed down and, say, 50 to 100 holes for 
pricking out made all at once. The actual pricking out of the young seed¬ 
lings should be done by a very careful worker. The young seedlings should 
be lifted only by their leaves, and not be handled by the stems. They can 
be quickly separated and dropped into the evenly s])aced holes ready for 
them, and then the pressing and firming done with a suitably shapc'd 
wooden dibble. It makes for better seedlings if they are planted deeply— 
almost as deep as the two seedling leaves. 

If a little superphosphate has been placed in the soil, atid the seedlings 
are kept well watered, and the temperature is regulated by proper atten^ 
tion to the raising and lowering of the lids of the frames, the plants quickly 
establish themselves and become strong and even in appearance. Just 
about when they begin to touch one another the process of hardening off 
should begin, the lids being taken right off the frames for part of the time. 
At first it should be for only a few hours on a sunny day, but the time 
/.an soon be lengthened to a whole day, and if there is no danger of frost 
the lids can be left slightly blocked up all night. After about 10 days of 
this treatment the seedlings should be very sturdy, and ready for planting 
out. There should be a good spread of leaves on each seedling, and strong, 
thick stems, slightly purple in color at the base, paling gradually to green 
at the top. 

If stems or leaves are very purple it indicates that the conditions are 
too cold (or occasionally that disease is present). If the tray method is 
being used, cold conditions can be remedied by building a fresh bed of 
manure under the boxes, but when the seedlings are planted in the soil this 
method cannot be used. Large growers may later find it advantageous to 
have some form of controllable artificial heat for the raising of seedlings in 
seasons when the weather is not the best. 

During the whole time of raising the seedlings to this stage they should 
be inspected periodically, and any diseased ones removed immediately. 
The main disease which may affect plants at this stage is the Damping- 
off disease, which attacks the stems just at ground level and causes the 
young plants to flop over. This will be described in further detail later. 
It is advisable also to remove at this stage any strangers which may have 
accidentally got in, and also any obviously weak or backward seedlings. It 
gives the ones which are left all the better opportunity of developing as 
strongly as possible, and makes for evenness in the plants for the houses. 

Planting Out. 

When good seedlings have been raised according to the above methods it 
^becomes worth while to give them the best of treatment in planting out. 
The two important points in planting out are (1) to give the seedlings as 
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little direct handling: as possible and (2) to supply them with the best 
conditions for commencing a<ftive growth immediately. 

With regard t(),(l) the tray method is almost ideal, for the boxes of 60 
seedlings can be? taken and set along the house, and the seedlings are nbt 
disturbed until actually planted. Wiien planting, each seedling can be 
removed from the box with a sharp trowel with a square of soil surrounding 
its roots; it is lifted by this square of soil, and the actual seedling need 
never be touched. Once again, it is better to plant slightly on the deep 
side. Practically the same methods can be used where the seedlings are 
grown in the soil of the seed-frames, but the transportation after they have 
been cut out often tends to shake soil from their roots and they do not get 
quite such a good start as seedlings which are planted with a lump of the 
original seedbe<l soil .still undisturbed round their roots. 

With regard to (2)—supplying them with the best conditions for com¬ 
mencing active growth immediately—good previous preparation of the soil 
and the presence of a litth* superphosphate are the main requisites. The 
bonedust and manure of the basal dressing is not quite sufiScient for best 
growth, and a little sui)erphosphate should be added when each seedling is 
planted; it htJps tlie plants to establish Ihemselvt^s as quickly as possible. 
The plants can also be helped by the choice of a cool, cloudy day for trans¬ 
planting, and hy keeping u]) the watering fairly close behind the planters^ 

EaRJ.Y t'ARE AND PRUNING. 

If the soil has be<‘n well prepared the young plants will not need watering 
for the first month or six weeks, or even two months, afler planting out. 
This hcli)s the plmits to (inickcr growth in the early stages, for the soil is 
not (‘ooled down by watering at what is jiractically the coldest time of the 
year. During this time the win's and strings are adjusted, pruning com¬ 
menced, and the soil hoed up into the beginnings of the banks. There is no 
need to bank up too early. Many growers remove a number of the bottom 
leaves in order to get the banks up quickly, but the plants will probably 
i^tablish themselves quicker if the bottom leaves are left on as long as 
possible. 

The opemtion of pruning gives another valuable oppoi'tunity for passing 
t'veiy j>lant in review and removing any which arc dis<^ased or even not up 
standard. It is in tli(*si early stages that the foundations for the future 
i*ven and h(*althy growth of the whole house aie laid. The man who thinks 
when h(^ eomes tf a jxk)!* plant, “Oh, 111 leave that in and sec if 1 can doctor 
it up a bit/' is the man who will never get a house full of good, even, 
healthy plants, and wlio may get instead disease gradually spreading and 
appearing here and there all over his houses. The secret of success is, 
“Out with the backward plant as soon as possible, and fill its place with a 
sturdy plant," preferably one from a stock of replants at the end of a 
special house, planted out at the same time as the main batch. In every 
population of thousands there must oecur some poor spo<!iineus, and so a 
supply of good replants should be provided as a matter of course. 

This i*emoval of diseased and backward plants can be done in a g<^1 
way and a bad way, however. The bad way is to do it while the pruning 
is going on, and then go on pruning the next healthy plant. There is danger 
in that method. The good way is not to touch the backward plant, but to 
put a light stake in beside it, and then come along at the end of the day 
and remove carefully all the marked plants with the mil around their roots, 
and caii them away and bury them. A pit for burying diseased plants, or 
an incinerator, should be just as necessary an item as a roof to the glass- 
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house, and yet on how few properties is it found? After burying or 
burning all the poor plants thie hands should be washed with soap, and 
healthy replants planted immediately into the gaps with a little super¬ 
phosphate, and watered in with Cheshunt mixture. This routine of pulling 
out and replanting only at the end of the day’s work is not complicated, 
and really saves time in the end. It is one of the best safeguards against 
spreading diseases. 

Good growers will make this careful inspection” a routine, which is 
carried out at least twdee a week. The sooner a diseased plant is out 
the better. When the eye becomes practised diseased plants are very 
quicklyr seen, especially in the morning. A thousand plants can be 
inspected by slowly walking uj) one side of a glasshouse and down the 
other in less than five minutes. This means that a grower with 10,000 
plants could inspect them all in about an hour. He can carry a small 
bundle of stakes with him and mark those to be removed, and the removal 
and replanting should be left till the end of the day as described above. 
The reward will be houses of even growth and every plant bearing its 
quota of fruit. 

The best way of pruning is pulling the young side-shoots out with the 
finger and »thumb as soon as they are about Jin. long and big enough 
to catch hold of. If other work has delayed pruning, it may be advis¬ 
able to carry a pruning knife for the bigger shoots. In all cases it would 
be a wise plan to wash the hands and the knife with soap and water aft^* 
finishing each house. Remember not to touch a backward plant as soon 
as it is come to, but stick a light stake in beside it. If virus diseases are 
present in the house it may be advisable not to prune more frequently 
than once a fortnight, as explained in the section on Mosaic Disease. 

When the plants are above the top wire they are ”topped’’ just 
above a strong side shoot, and the temporary check which is given assist^ 
in swelling the third and fourth trusses of fruit. 

Finally, a word should be said about watering and hoeing. Good growth 
of the plants depends very largely on good grow^th of the roots. Good 
growth of the roots depends on air in the soil as well as water. That is 
why plants on open-textured soils grow better than those on tight soils. 
Proper watering must be regulated according to the texture of the soil, 
and is an art which can only be acquired by practice. After every water¬ 
ing the surface should be cultivated either with the pronged hoe or with 
a weighted hand tyne cultivator. The latter is an excellent tool for 
free-working soils and saves a great amount of time. Hoeing or cultivat¬ 
ing pays for itself by i)romoting vigorous growth. Lastly, weeds should 
be kept down round the glasshouses. Have everything outside as clean 
and neat as inside and another link will be added in the chain of methods 
of disease control. 

Manuring. 

The ”base manure,” which is worked into the soil at the time of 
preparation of the house for planting, has already been described on 
page 157. This, with the little superphosphate given to each seedling at 
planting time, is sufficient to carry the plants on until the first truss of 
fruit is swelling. 

From that time onwards manures are supplied with the object of 
'‘swelling the fruit.” This really means just supplying the soil with the 
plight amount of plant food to enable the fruit to develop to its maximum. 
l5|ie fruit which is harvested is continually draining from the soil i+s 
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supply of phosphate, nitroj^en, aad potash, and if fresh supplies of these 
three chemical substances are not added the fruit on the upper trusses 
cannot develop to the full extent. 

Phosphate is best supplied as 45 per cent, water-soluble superphosphate; 
nitrogen is best supplied as sulphate of ammonia, which is a quickly avail¬ 
able form, together with blood, which is more slowly available; potash is 
best sui)plied as sulpliate of potash. The following proportions give a 
mixture which has been found very satisfactory:— 

2 parts superphosphate 45 per cent. 

1 i)art sulphate of ammonia. 

1 part blood manure (or M.A.B.). 

1 part sulphate of potash. 

The same manure can be used without the blood if desired. 

The ingredients should be measured out with a tin or by the shovelful 
and placed together in a heap on a cement floor and turned over with the 
shovel until thoroughly mixed. The mixture is then used at the rate of 
about 5()lbs. per l()0ft. of house just before waterings. About four or five 
applications during the season are usually sufficient. It is best if the manure 
is scratched into the soil along the trencher with a pronged hoe before 
watering, so that it is not all carried along with the stream of water. This 
is where the man who has chosen the best soil reaps some advantage, for 
clayey soils set hard when watering becomes frequent, and the hoeing in of 
manure becomes quite a work. 

The time of application of each lot of manure, which falls roughly at 
periods between a fortnight and three weeks, should be regulated to some 
extent according to the pickings of the fruit. If the precautions detailed 
on page 161 on removal of backward plants have been consistently observed 
from the start, the plants in the houses should be very even, and picking of 
the vsuecessive trusses should occur very regularly, linder these conditions 
it is best if each fresh application of manure is given about the time the 
picking from one tni.ss is coining to an end and the fruit on the truss next 
above is commencing to swell. 

A word ,inay be said hei’e about the value of potash for tomatoes. South 
Australian soils are fairly well supplied with potash, and most plants do 
not need any more than is normally available in the soil. But the tomato 
r(H|uires a lot of potash, and responds well to extra dressings, not so much 
in size or amount of fruit as in quality and firmness. Dressings of nitro¬ 
genous manures such as sulphate of ammonia swell the fruit well, but if 
potash is not supplied in addition the fruit is apt to become too soft and 
watery. Research work in England has .^ho^m that the potash requirement 
of tomato plants varies with the amount of sunshine received, less potash 
being required during bright sunny weather than under dull conditions. 
The function of potash may therefore be considered to be the giving of the 
necessary ‘‘firmness’’ to plants which in other respects are being forced, 
and which would become too soft and sappy without it. Potash is also of 
value in minimising losses from streak disease, if this is present. 

The question is frequently asked, “Is it better to use nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia as a nitrogenous manure t” The question involves 
problems in soil chemistry as well as in plant growth. Both materials are 
good sources of nitrogen, but it may be stated here that the experience of 
growers in England is in favor of sulphate of ammonia in preference to 
nitrate of soda for tomato growing. 
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Other Paictors Affecting Fruit Production. 

Excessive CM ,—In the unheated type of glasshouse in eommon use in 
South Australia it is not at all uncommon for at least one truss of fruit to 
be lost as a result of a frost coming just at the time pollination should b(.' 
taking place. It is always one of the lower trusses which is lost in this wa 3 % 
and therefore the highest priced fruit. At present nothing seems to be 
done to check the trouble. It is very probable that in the future, frost- 
alarm tliermonu‘ters may be fitted in the glasshouses which will call the 
grower from his bed if the temperature drops below a certain point, and 
some smoke or ^?ther device used to check the harmful effect of the cold. 

* Pollination ,—No special attention is given to pollination by the •majority 
of growers in South Australia, but in some countries elaborate pains are 
taken to ensure good pollination. The more laborious of these, such as 
going along with a watch-glass of ])ollen and dipping the stigma of ev(^r>* 
flower into it, are not worth consideration for South A.u.stralian conditions, 
where pollination seems to occur so well by itself. The method adopted in 
Canada, however, where glasshouse growers go along with a rabbit’s f(K>t 
tied to the end of a long stick and just lightly touch the open flowers might 
be found to be of benefit under our conditions, especially in helping th * 
setting of the early trusses. Another method is to go along and tap the 
wires every day to give the plants a little shake and aid i)ollination in this 
way, but this would not be so effective as the rabbit’s foot. 

It is not generally realised that the more thorough the pollination tiK 
better the development of the fruit, and that the explanation of a lot of 
the small fruit at times when ample manure seems to have been provided 
is probably defective pollination. If there were no pollination no fruit 
would develop at all. 

Excessive Heat ,—Just as the glasshouses get too cold in winter they also 
get too hot in summer. The usual type of glasshouse round Adelaide is 
not provided with any means of controlling the ventilation other than by 
opening the doors at the ends and removing panes along the sides. It is 
probable that better control of ventilation, especially ridge-pole ventilation, 
will soon be incorporated in any new glasshouses which are built. The 
optimum temperature for the growth of the tomato plant in the younger 
stages has been worked out in England to about 65° P., and while the 
plants probably need somewhat higher temperatures by the time they come 
to fruiting it is probable that i^temperatures over 80° are above the 
optimum. In the not far distant future every good grower will have a 
thermometer in his houses, and regulate the ventilation according to the 
reading of the thermometer. 

As the houses are constructed at present, a light spraying of whitewash 
over the roof, put on some time in December, should help to keep the tem¬ 
perature down and prevent sunburn, A wash containing lime should not 
be used, however, because it gradually etches the glass. Plain flour, with 
a very little boiled flour paste added as a sticker, would be the best spray, 
and it should be washed off as soon as the season is over. 

Diseases ,—^Another factor influencing fruit production is the presence 
of diseases. These are dealt with in detail later, but one or two of the less 
obvious ones may be mentioned here:— 

Eel-worm, which causes clubby roots, often does not show any very 
definite symptoms on the tops of the plants, and the first sign of its 
presence may be only a failure of the fruit to set, or, at other times, 
a general falling-off in vigor and in the swelling of the fruit. If these 
symptoms are noticed, a plant should be pidled up and its roots 
examined, when the presence of irregular swellings on the roots will 
iitfinediately betray the presence of eel^worms. 
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Mosaic disease, which causes a faint mottling and curling of the 
leaves, often reduces fruit production also. It will be more fully dis¬ 
cussed later. 

Root diseases are often rather difficult to detect in the early stages, 
but the practised eye can note at a glance the slightly thin looking 
top, the tendency for the lower leaves to yellow slightly, and other 
signs. These will be dealt with in a subsequent issue. 

Saving Next Year's Seed. 

One of the biggest causes of the spread of disease is probably the buying 
of seedlings. Any grower in a big enough way to need a thousand or 
more seedlings should never think of buying them, but raise them him- 
self according to the methods outlined above. Seed rarely carries any 
disease, whereas seedlings frequently do so. 

Not only should the seedlings be raised by the grower, but also the Sf^ed 
itself should be saved by the grower. If he follows good methods he will 
be certain that he has good stiedlings and of a good type. There is no 
truth in the idea that a periodical change of seed is necessary; in fact, 
the reverse is the case. By careful selection of his seed plants a grower 
can build up a better and more uniform type of plant than he started 
with, and gradually improve it from year to year. Whereas if he goes 
and buys a big batch of fresh seed, of which he does not know the history, 
he may get non-uniform plants again, from which he will have to begin 
file pro(*ess of selection over again. 


UCK OF ARSENIC TO BLAME! 

ON THE QUESTION OF INEFnCIENT SHEEP DIPS— 

Many dips on the mark et co ntain a low percentage of arsmic. yet 
they are called ARSENICAL DIPS, hat are ineffloient. 

YOUNG’S SHEEP DIP 

(POWDER) 

complies with the reankements of the Sto(dc and Brands Depart¬ 
ment for Sooth Anstridia, and contains considnably mote than the 
percentage of Azsmic stipulated nnder the Act, and will KILL 
TICS and LICE, and resist the Blowfly attack. 

also YOUNG*S BRACKISH WATER SHEEP 
Dir. Mixes readily widi Fresh or Brackish Water. 

laOX All. STOBBS. PABTICOLABS FBOM- 

Colton, Palmer & Preston, Ltd. 

Sole Ageots. CURRIE ST.. ADELAIDE. 
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In saving one’s own seed the most important part of the process is the 
choosing of the seed plants. This should be done by choosing plants 
which show a combination of as many desirable characters as possible. 
Not only size of fruit, but shape, earliness, and other characters, type of 
fruit-truss, number of trusses, and evenness of distribution up the stem 
should all be taken into account. For this purpose it is necessary to do 
the choosing of the seed plants just before the first fruit is picked, other¬ 
wise some of the evidence has already gone. Also, the aiifi should be to 
save the whole of the seed from the chosen plants—not to sell the fruit 
of lower trusses and keep only the later fruit for seed; this would be 
false economy. 

To secure the most even type of fruit, a single plant—the best that can 
be found—should be chosen, and the seed from this kept separate and planted 
in a block in one of the best houses. The seedplants for the bulk of the 
following season could then all be chosen from this block, while again the 
very best plant is selected for separate seed-saving as before. This practice 
of saving seed from single plants makes for uniformity of plants and main 
tenance of the best and most even type. 

Since the fruit picker goes along the rows with his back bent and liis 
eyes only on the bottom trusses of fruit, it is no good ticketing seedplants 
on the top wire. Their fruit would be picked with all the rest and go to 
market ^‘as sure as eggs.” The best way to mark the chosen seedplantj?^s 
to have a long strip of white calico and tie it on the top wire and wind it 
down round the plant so that it passes every fruit truss and acts- as a warning 
—not to pick! 

Let the fruit get thoroughly ripe on the plant, and then bring it in 
for extracting the seed. This is best done by cutting the fruit in half and 
scraping out the seeds in their pulp into a tin and adding about an equal 
quantity of water. Let stand for a few days, when a light white scum due 
to fermentation will be seen to form on the top of the liquid. Stir 
occasionally and pour off the top liquid once or twice. The best seed sinks 
to the bottom and becomes bright and clean. There is no danger in its 
being under water for a week. The fermentation has dissolved away the 
mucilaginous coating round the seeds, and they can now be washed clean by 
several rinsings or by pouring into a gravy strainer and running a stream 
of water through the strainer for a while. The seed is then spread out 
on canvas (blotting paper or newspaper will do) and allowed to dry. When 
cleaned by this method the seeds do not stick into clumps as they do when 
extracted straight from the fruit. The free single seeds are much better 
for sowing, and form better young seedlings for pricking out. 

Seed obtained from the best healthy plants in this way does not need 
disinfection before planting. It grows better without treatment. If new 
seed is bought, however (perhaps to obtain a new variety), from some 
source where the seedplants have not been seen, it is advisable to disinfect 
it. Several cases have come under notice in which diseases have appeared in 
houses folowing the introduction of some outside seed. The best way to 
disinfect seed is to buy some 1:1000 corrosive sublimate solution (mercuric 
chloride) at the chemist; then soak the seed in this solution for 10 minutes, 
wash several times in water, and spread out to dry. Remember that corrosive 
sublimate is very poisonous. 


{To be continued^) 
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DRESSMAKING AND FANCY STITCHERY. 

[By Mifis Elu£ Campbell, Inspector of Domestic Arts, Education Department.] 

Bpring is here, thoughts turn to frocks and clothing. The wardrobes are turned 
out, and the contents looked over for renovations or replacings. In the planning and 
scheme of work, perhaps the following hints might be of some help to the woman who 
is distant from the costumiere or dressmaker, and has to depend on her own efforts. 
Unfortunately, all phases of home dressmaking could not be dealt with in one article, 
for it would btHfome a volume, so just a few important points are selected. 

Nowadays the designers and the commercial pattern companies have done much to 
assist in simplifying dressmaking for the housewife; thus with a little care and effort 
the clothing account cAn be considerably reduced. Several drms prepare and publish 
patterns for styles illustrated in their fashion l)ooks. There are two ways of procuring 
a commercial pattern; the most common way is to carefully look through a fashion book, 
and select the style of frock that is most becoming, then the pattern is ordered according 
to the bust measuiement for a blouse, jumper, or frock, or to the hip measurement for 
a ekirt. These patterns arc drafted in proportion to the measurements of an average 
dgure. The second way to procure a pattern is to send the measurements of the person 
to the firm, and indicate the style of garment that is required; they then draft the 
pattern—this is a surer way of obtaining a good fit. 

A garment must fit the body well for the person to feel comfortable and at ease in it. 
If it fits well it mil grace the line of the body, and will have a distinctive look. To 
send the measurements to the designers, it is well to know just where and how to take 
the measures, alsv) they are very handy in order to chock the size of a * ^ commercial ’ * 
pattern. The person should stand naturally, and the arms should not be raised nor the 
head lowered whilst the measures are being taken. The diagrams followmg will show 
where to take the vaiious measures. 


Goldsbrough, Mort, & Company Ltd. 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 

WOOL Mid PRODUCE BROKERS, SHIPPINO AQBIITS. GENERAL IHPORTRRS 
and EXPORTERS. LARD, LOAR, Mid FnAROIAL AOBRTS. 

OmmiI Asmtt Id AutralU tor WBSTERR ASSURAROB COMPART. 

tor aa, totarauiltoa rtcardlac fat. Btofa. or Mat naok,aaauBaalMta with oat Steak ffiMitawi 

far aoart a t U a t^. 

DWrAafkit Afodi ki S.A. /or— 

••EDWABD8*’* SHEEP DIPFUfO POWDER. 
•‘TOHK’S*’ BABBIT TRAPS. ^NAHOHAL” OBMERT (in bags) 
"BUSSELL’S** PlPnra. ••COHET** WODHILLS. 

••KINO-LOC** STEEL DROPPERS. 

All Farm and Slatiaa Reqmrenwnta, Fendag Wirea and Standaida, Cennadca. Super. 
Twine, Oik, Ac. "Tattoo” Shoep Brandy Oil. 

"CLAR UHB ARD SCOmSH SHIRB URB BTIAHBRS.” 

Sab-asuts t« ORIBRT UHB STEAMERS, and 

AU8TRAUAR AERIAL SERVICES UMITBO. 


Mam OMaa m sooth AoBtnilo: tS. KUa WILLIAM STREET, AMUAIDB 
HEAD Omta: MBLBOVRRB. 
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of the arm joint. *•*« »‘«>«lder to the top 

The cross cheat ehonld bo tulmn « ^.i. 

where the arme join the body 

under the arms passinir over fh a rT*' >* t“kou right around the body 

It -.™m b. "»'“"“ ■“«" “»'«■;• 

Movement. The waist meamir«m ♦ i. 1**"^ expansion of the chest and for free 
the ribs. This is' not always 

desigpiringf the gown. me of the frocks—that is obtained when 



FRONT. 


B/VCK. 


^ underarm is taken, down the side from the armpit to the waist line. 

^e MOSS back is taken above the bust measurement, where the arms join the body 

me tap manurement is taken, loosely. Tin. below the waist. This measnremeiit has 
to allow for the spring of the leg|,|Mid body. nas 
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The down front measurement is taken from the point where tha neck joins the shoulder, 
over the bust, down centre front to the ground. The height of the'edge of hem above 
the ground is to be deducted to give the correct down front length of frock. The down 
back is taken from the bone at the nape of neck to the ground, and the height of hem 
above ground deducted as for front measurement. 

The sleeve mea»urement is taken with the arm bent, the hand resting on the chest. 
Measure from top of slioulder joint, around point of elbow to the wrist bone. This allows 
for the bend of the arm. 

Wrist, measure around the broadest part of the hand, keeping the thumb in the palm 
of hand. 

It is most important that these measurements be taken very accurately, as the whole 
fit of garment will depend on them, also the amount of material to be used will be 
governed by the pattern. With these measurements the commercial patterns can be 
tested and adjusted. 

In order that the pattern may be pieced together properly, various niCthods have been 
devised to indicate the pieces to be joined; it is necessary to understand and read the 
patterns. One method is the use of lines, arrows, and wording. The broad dark line is 
the cutting line; the fine broken line is the seam line; the double arrow indicates the 
wfiy of the grain of the material—that is the way of the threads, not the pattern of the 
material; thus it can be a crossway grain or a lengthwise grain, the way of the selvedge, 
the darkened notches are numbered and they correspond. Another method is the use 
of perforations. Large punctures in pairs, in a line, are used to indicate the way of 
the grain, smaller punctures marking the seam line; yet smaller punctures to indicate 
tucks, gathers, or pleats. The edge of the paper pattern is the cutting line. Folds are 
indicated by three punctures forming a triangle. It is most essential that the pattern 
should be placed on the grain of material correctly, as this affects the hang of the 
garment. 

Having read and tested the pattern, some slight alteration might be necessary to give 
good fit. Following are a few suggestions for keeping the line and do^sign, although 
altering the measurements:— 

1. To lengthen pattern 3ins. or 4iiis.—Cut across the front pattern 2ins. above 
waistline, and spread pattern Ij^ins. or 2in8. Cut across the front pattern 
below hip-line and let in the necessary IJins. or 2ins. This will give the extra 
length. 

Cut the back pattern to correspond. 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

UCENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

48, OBBHFELL BUILDOIOS, OBENFBLL STSBBT, ADELAIDE. 

'VhoM: Owt Ml. Print*; SiirllBC M7. S*l*cnai*; IblihpK*, Ad*UM*. 


8FE0IALXZB IN OOUNTBT VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOB ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUOBBNE AND GLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 













3. To widen i. pattern that is tight at the hips, cut pattern from a point 2in8. in 
from comer of armhole down to hemline, and spread the necessary amount; 
fasten to new paper. *Thi8 will give extra width for hips and spring of legs 
•‘when walking. 
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4. To alter pattern to suit a round back and flat chest—Cut pattern alongr line of 

cross back measurement and spread it the necessary amount. Put a tuck in 
the front on <*ross chestUno, taking up the same amount as was let into back. 
Add same amount to low’er edge of front to adjust the hemline. 

5. To shorten a pattern with a circular skirt—^Placo small tuck in bodice, between 

waist and bust lines. Cut skirt pattern in more than one place, being care* 
ful to have even distance top and hem. Spread to allow the new hemline to 
have same measurement, and cut off extra length, being sure to ,keep the 
circular cut. 

6. To make a circular yoke pattern larger at the hips—Cut the pattern in throe 

places, from the waistline to the hipline, and spread the necessary amount. 

To shorten the waistline of circular yoke—^Plac^e three tucks in yoke, at equal 
distances, taking up the extra length between them; taper the tucks from 
waist tc hipline. 

7. To adjust length of skirt pattern, that has two or more pieces—Make tucks, or 

let in extra length, 6ius. below hipline. 



8. To lengthen or shorten sleeve pattern, make the adjustments above and below the 

elbowlinc, by either letting in the extra length, or taking up the extra amount 
in tucks. 

9. To make a fuller sleeve, cut from top of curve to middle of cuff, and spread 

pattern to arm measurement, adjust curve by equal amount that is taken up 
in pleats in pattern. Adjust armholes equal amount. 

10. To make deeper armhole, an equal amount must be cut from back and front of 

bodice pattern, also both sides of sleeve curve. Be careful to decx>en both 
sides. 

When the pattern is adjusted to the required measurements, it is advisable to place 
the whole pattern on the mateirial, before starting to cut out. Often an appreciable 
amount of material can bo saved with careful placing; take time to think it out, then 
thoroughly look over the placement. Do not be in too great a hurry to cut, as a wrong 
cut often wastes material. To prove the pattern, before cutting out in expensive cloth, 
make the garment up jfpr a housefrock in a cheap material, such as zephyr or cambric. 
This will often give confidence and assurance that the better garment will give satis* 
faction. 

Careful and neat finishings are advisable, as the seams and hems are strengthened. 
There are two kinds of seams: the French or double seam, and a flat seam. In this 
seam it is necessary to neaten the edges of the material to prevent fraying; this can be 
^ne by either overcasting the edge, and keeping it flat, turning the raw edge in and 
machining down, or by nicking along the edge of material (this is known as pinking 
the edge). 

. /The neck, and sometimes the hem, can be bound by a bias bind—here the bind must 
%|On the true cross, or bias, for it to sit correctly. Necks and cuffs can be faced and 
the facing should be cut similar to the part to be faced. Hems can be slip- 
or if light material, hemstitched. Buttonholes can be worked or bounds and 
tl^ S^ be carefully finished oif. 
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No Fear of a Drought 
With a Metiers About." 

Metterm WtndmlHs are at present Raising Wa1»r 
for Sheep tutd Cattle throughout the 
whole of Australia. 


‘’Awarded Cold Medal at 
the All~Aaetralian Ex¬ 
hibition, 1930, tor }Vorh- 
manehip of the Higheet 
Me rit conforming to 
World Standarde. ” 


PA8TOBALISTS. GBAZIEBS, AND 
FARMERS. 

protect your stock against drought by equip¬ 
ping your Wdls, Bores, and Dams with a 
Metters Windmill. ^ The most reliable, effici¬ 
ent.^ and easy-running windmill obtainable. 
Designed specifically for your requirements. 

METTERS ••NUOn. AND •• SELFOIL 
WINDMILLS 

are equipped with a perfect automatic spring¬ 
less oiling system and a most reliable spring 
governor that controls the wind whed in 
heavy wind storms. 

Wholly manufactured in South Australia. 

METTERS 6ft. »MINOB” WINDMILLS. 

Most efficient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

MOl, only £9 15/0; on 15ft. OJ. Tower, 
£16: on 20ft. GJ. Tower. £17. 

HETTEB’S FUEL STOVES AND 
WASHINO COPPERS. 

Use less fuel and retain heat longer* 


Write for Descriptive Literature. 


METIERS LIMITED, 

98, 99, 100, NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 
(NeitH.V. McKay’s). 
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The finishing leads to longer wear and service of the garment. The appearance of 
the garment, especially in children’s clothes, is often improved hy a little simple 
stitchery around tlio collar, culfs, and hem. 

A few well known and selected stitches that can be used for this, purpose are here 
illustrated and explained:— 


EDUCATION department, S.A - OOMtSTIC ARTS. 

FANCY STITCHES. 

'• 2 2 Z Z 2 2. Z—2-Z~2-Z 

3- 4 =1131211=11= 

5. VVVVWV 6 NXWCW8W0W 



10 . 



12 . 

14. 

15 . illllit.. 

16 . AxJ J.\J AA|j y 

19. 

23. 

26. 

29. e ® • d 9 


13. ^i- .l J J i J_J \ J 1 
17. JJi.Jjj..JjJ..Jli--iiJ 

20 . 

22 . 

24 . VYVVYV 

25. >^ »»W>»»» 

27. 

30. 

31. li II II II 


REFERENCE- 

P» I colour. Qsicolours Q«3eotours Q«Acoiours 
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Kev t<» Stitches. 

J. The stitch, large ruuiiing atitcli joined by licMnining stitcli, 

2. The stiLch linked by a row of tacking. 

.’1. ** Lmh* * stitch, two rows of tacking joined by u “Cross’’ stitch, and linked with 
another io\v of tacking. • 

4. ^^Post and AV/t/” stitch, three rows of rumiijig, with two upright tacking stitches. 

5. The stitch, heniining two ways. 

(5. The * * lyiUfmov.d* * stitch, two row's of stitch overhipjnng. 

7. The **Step^* stitch, horizontal and upright darning. 

S. The single chain stitch. 

9. ^^Mcigiv"’ chain, the cluuii stit<*h worked in two colors. 

10. **Lac^d** chain, the single chain stitch, laced with n dilferent color. 

11. Double** chain, the chain stitch worked openly. 

.12. **Zig Zag** chain, the chain stitch worke<| on the slant. 

^ Blanket * ‘ stitch. 

14, 15, 16, 17, IS. V'ariatiojis of ** Blanket** stitch, suitable for hems. 

19. Laced** blanket, simple lacing into “Bl.anket” stitch. 

20. ^ ^ Battlement* * .ditch, three rows oC ‘Mtlaiiket’* stitch done on tlie slant. 

21. ^*Btar** stitch, cross stitch, running through the cross and upright tacking. 

22. Lfwcd lierringbone .stitch, 

22. Lazg-daisy stitch. 

24. **Y** stitch,.o]m\ la/y-duisy stitch. 

25. ** Feathery** .ditch, the lazy-daisy stitch worked closely together. 

20. ** Gable** stitch, two rows of arrow stitch with a tacking stitch. 

27. ^^Sun** stitch, lazy daisy stitch worked in liall-cirdcs. 

2vS. ^*Lcaf** stitch, lazy-djtlsy stitch aiul a (hi ning stitcdi. 

29. French knots. 

20. **Tent** stitch, lazy-daisy hemming, un<l French knot.s. 

21. Bullwn stitch. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 

■( adminittered in 

SAYERS 


GREEN 


REMEDY 

it equally effective (or 

FLUKE AND STOMACH 
WORMS. 

lu lucccM hat been proved in every Sute 
of Australia by over a thousand stations. 
It is prepared from the highest Quality 
chemicals and oils that are availahle. 


TUI (US loses) $h 
QVABT TDri (117 lostsj 7/- 
SaLLOV TDII (Ml lotas) I9h 

DOSING SYRINGES. 

S 0 , 0 ., !/>• 7 / 7 , aal 10 / 6 . t 10 o.o.t 15/0. 
Manufactured by 

SAYERS ALLPORT PTY. LTD., 
Sydney. 

Obtainable in S A. from Stock and Station 
Agontt, or Leading Storekeepers. 


LAST LONGER 


COST LESS 



Two very good reasons why 
roa should choose 


^^FORGAN’S 


CAST 

91^ 

S^^CHILLED 


PLOW and 

CULTIVATOB 


SHARES 

B t 

FOB ALL PLOWS AND 
OOLTIVATOBS. 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL THIS YEAR. 


J. & R. FORON Ltd, 

Crystal Brook and Port Pitie. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU*.. Qp SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
pnntABoo inns faiimiiss*\ oohpebbhoe. 

The Seventeenth Annual Conference of Branches of the - • u 1 Burea” 

on the Pinnaroo Line was held at Lameroo, on Thursday, Augu\P‘^^^'^, l^epartment 

of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), P. H. Jones, 
(Member, Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agricul¬ 
ture), Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), B, L. Griffiths (District 
Agricultural Instructor), A, H. Bobin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), JI. C. 
Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Bichards (Assistant Secretary), Delegates 
were present from the Pinnaroo, Parilla Well, Parilla, Clanfiold, Geranium, Parrakee, 
and Marama Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. J. L, Koch (Chairman of the 
Lameroo Branch) occupied the chair, and extended a cordial welcome to officers of the 
Department and delegates from neighboring Branches. Mr. F. Coleman delivered the 
opening address. The following papers were read and discussed;—^‘Conservation of 
Fodder,’^ Mr. A. Young (Pinnaroo); “Bural Organisation,^^ Mr. L. Orwell (Clandeld); 
“Marketing Wheat by Grades,” Mr. H. Davis (Pinnaroo); “Stabilising Primary 
Products,” Mr. B. McKenzie (Pinnaroo); “Wheats for tlic Mallee Lands,” Mr. A. 
Fischer (Pinnaroo; “Economy on the Farm,” Mr. H. Johnson (Parilla); “Grow 
More Wheat,” Mr. B. Jacob (Geranium). 


Mr. F. Coleman presented the following trophies, won in the 1929 Chandos Crop 
Competition;—First Prize—Mr, W. N. Cross (Geranium), 93 points, silver cup; Second 
Prize—Mr. A. Beelitz (Parrakie), 92J points, set of stainless knives; Tliird Prize— 
Mr. W. E. Beelitz (Jabuk), pair of electroplated vases; Fourth Prize—Mr. E. Williams 
(Jabuk). A handsome silver cup was presented to Mr. M. B. Fraser, of Jabuk, who 
secured the highest aggregate of points in the competition over the seasons 1927, 1928, 
and 1929. For a Junior Competition, a trophy consisting of a writing desk was 
donated by Mr. F. B. Koch, of Wilkawatt, for farmers^ sons under 17 and not over 
21 years of age. The competition was won by Mr. V. Polkinghome, of Geranium. Mr. 
Koch was the recipient of many sincere congratulations for the interest that he liad 
shown in donating a prize for competition amongst the young men of tlie Pinnaroo 
Line District. 

During the session devoted to Free Parliament many questions were answered by 
Departmental officers, and the following resolutions were carried:—(o) “That the 
reduced freights in operation at the present time for the carriage of super be extended 
until the 1st of June.” (b) “That the Government be asked to introduce a scheme 
to provide subsidies for the purchase of draught stallions.” (c) “That the 1931 Con¬ 
ference should be held at Pinnaroo.” (d) “That all Agricultural Instructors be 
eligible to judge agricultural exliibits at shows if required.” (e) “That in view of 
the high cost of productiqn and low prices prevailing for wheat this Conference strongly 
recommends to the wheat merchants and wheat pool that the agents’ receiving fee be 
reduced by Jd. per bushel.” (/) ^^That before any further expense is incurred to 
make provision of carriage of heavy freight on the Tailem Bend-Adelaide railway line, 
a full investigation as to the possibility of a southern or Murray port be made.” 
(g) “That this Conference resolves that it be made possible to obtain a transfer from 
one Branch to another instead of having to be re-nominated.” 

A special session was held for women. Mrs. Koch presided, and delegates were 
present from the Pinnaroo, Parilla, Parilla Well, and Wilkawatt Branches. The follow- 
ing^ papers were read and discussed:—Butter Making,” Mrs. 0. Phillis (Parilla); 
“Domestic Art in the Home,” Mrs. H. Fewinp (Pinnaroo); “Utilisation of Cold 
Meat,” Mrs. C. Mattiske (Pinnaroo). 
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CONFERENCE AT MURRAY BRIDGE. 

The Annual Conference of Broncheis of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the 
Southern Districts of the State was held at Muiray Bridge on August 20th. Mr. G. 
JefTrey (Member Advisory Board of Agriculture), Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director 
of Agriculture), Messrs. W. J, Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow 
(Chief Dairy Instructor), P. II. Suter (Dairy Instructor), C. T. McKenna, B.V.Sc. (Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Officer), B. Hill, and E. Leishman (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) rep¬ 
resented the Department of Agriculture. There was an excellent attendance of delegates 
from the following Branches:—Monarto South, Hartley, Rapid Bay, Murray Bridge, 
Strathalbyn, Milang, Brinkley, Bowhill, Rockwood, Coomandook, Blackheath, Lang- 
hornets Creek, Port Elliot, and Shoal Bay. Mr. Wells, President of the local Branch, 
presided over the Oonfcrcnce. The President's remark® were supported by Mr, Hom- 
burg (Mayor of Murray Bridge), who extended a civic welcome to the visitors. The 
opening address was delivered by Mr. G. Jeffrey (Member Advisory Board of Agricul¬ 
ture). 

The following papers were read and discussed:—‘^Increasing Farm Production,” Mr. 
E. W. Pearson (Brinkley); “Experimental Farms and Their Value,“ Mr. L. Bust 
(Brinkley); “Fencing,** Mr. R. Borrett (I..anghorne *8 Creek); “ Dairying in South Aus¬ 
tralia in Hclafion to the World’s Markets,** Mr. E. Fromen (Manager Dairy Department 
South Australian Farmers* Union); “Summer Dairying,** Mr. J. M. Hudd (Bletchley) ; 
“Finance and Farm Bookkeeping,** Mr. H. Kiichel (Murray Bridge); “Dairying in 
foujunction with Mixed Farming,*^ Mr. A. White (Port Elliot). 

During “Free ParliaJiient * * the following rewolutions were carried:— 

rnvitations were received from Kangaroo Island, Stratlnalbyn, and Langliorne s Creek 
as centr(*8 for the 1931 CX)nf<?rence. It was dwided to hold the nt^xt gathering at 
Langhorno’s Creek. It was also decided tliat the Advisory Board endeavor to arrange 
for a Conference on Kangaroo Island towards the end of March, 1931. “That ibis 
Conference strongly recoinineiids tha.t the present Goveriiinent mainitoin the present 
agricultural institutions and officers and staff connected with the rural industry, which 
we consider is essential in the interests of the community and State in general, and wc 
strongly urge the Advisory Boitrd to bring this before tlie Govx^rnment at the earliest 
opportunity.*’ “That immediate steps be taken to call a Dairymen’s Conference, where 
all phases of the industry can be discussed, and that the Conference be held in Adelaide.*^ 
“Tliat the Dairv’ Cattle Improvement Act. 1921, be amended by substituting the words 
* nine months ’ in place of ‘ six months * when referring to the licensing of bulls. * * “ That 


THE TRUSTEE TO TRUST. 

THE DUTY OF WILL-MAKING calls for every practicable precaution to ensure 
the prompt, efficient, and economical administration of your estate. 

FEAR OF LOSS IS REMOVED when this Gimpany is chosen as your 
Executor. Its large subscribed c apito l guarantees SECURITY, Its experienced 
management and staff guarantees EFFICIENCY, Its perpetual existence guarantees 
PERMANENCE—^Enquire for free booklet. 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
35, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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the wild or bitter melon be placed on the Noxious Weeds Act. ** <' That the destruction 
of African boxthorn be compulsory.'^ ‘^That discussions on subjects of economical 
importance to the man on the land, even though of political flavor, be allowed at 
Bureau meetings." 

Departmental oflicers reidied to numerous questions, and Conference concluded with 
an address, "Dairying in the Murray Valley," by Mr. H, B. Barlow (CSiief Dairy 
Instructor). 


HILLS PRODUCERS IN CONFERENCE. 

An excellent representation of delegates of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in 
Conference at Balhannah on August 28th. Delegates to the number of over 100 were 
present from the following Branches:—Ironbank, Uraidla, Clarendon, Lenswood, Black¬ 
wood, Balhanmih, Gumeracha, Mount Pleasant, Tweedvale, Cherry Gardens, Longwood, 
and Scott's Bottom. 

The Department of Agriculture were represented by Messrs. H. N. Wicks, H. S. Taylor, 
P. H. Jones, J. W\ Sandford (members Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor A, J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), 
Geol Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), 
District Instructors, and the General Secretary (Mr. II. C. PritShard). 

The Conference was presided over by Mr. E. Mattner, of the Balhannah lb a rich. 
Mr. H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) delivered the 
opening address. 

Keen discussions arose from the reading of the following papers:—"Manures and 
Fruit Growing," Mr. A. Peacock (Balhannah); "Dairying," Mr. E. Mattner (Bal¬ 
hannah); "Marketing Amendments," Mr. W. Bishop (Lenswood); "The Carob Bean," 
Mr. V. Tapscott (Mount Pleasant). 

During "Free Parliament" the following resolutions were carried; — 

(a) "That there be no open season for opossums and that landholders be the only 
persons allowed to take opossums on their own property. "(6)" That this Conference 
requests that, considering the damage done by the fox, the {month of March be set aside 
foii the simultaneous destruction of foxes, and that it be an offence to liberate any fox.'' 
(c) "It was decided that the 1931 Conference be held at Mount Pleasant." (d) "That 
the Waite Agricultural Besearch Institute be requested to initiate research work into the 
development of the fruit buds in the apple, with a view to determining aa to what period 
the wood bud changes into the fruit bud." (e) "That Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau form Advisory Committees to advise new settlers coming into the district of the 
capabilities of land which they intend to take up." (/) "This meeting desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the good work carried on in the Blackwood Experimental 
Orchard and trusts that the Government finds sufficient funds to ensure continuity of 
this work." (g) "That this Conference heartily supports the action taken by the 
Fruitgrowers' and Market Gardeners' Association in their efforts to bring about a better 
position from the fruitgrowing point of view in the sugar industry." (h) "That this 
Conference emphatically disapproves of the present agreement between the Commonwealth 
Government and the Queensland sugar interests, and strongly urges that the agreement 
be not renewed." (i) "That the Advisory Board of Agriculture be requested to bring 
the foregoing resolution under the notice of the Sugar Inquiry Committee appointed by 
the Prime Minister." (J) "That steps be taken to investigate the possibility of con¬ 
trolling fruit crops by systematic manuring.'' 

The evening session was occupied with an address, illustrated with lantern slides, 
"Principles of Pasture Improvement," by Mr. H. Trumble, M. Agric, Sc., Waite Beseareh 
Xnstltia^}. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
August 27th, there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), 11. N. Wicks (Vice 
Chairman), J. W. Sandford, R. H. Martin, H. S. Taylor, P. H. Jones, A. L. McEwin, 
S. Shepherd, G. Jeffrey, Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Dr. A. E, V. 
Richardson (Director, Waite Research Institute), Messrs. W. R. Birks (Principal, 
Rosoworthy Agricultural College), and H. C. PritCliard (Secretary). An apology was 
received from Mr. A. J. Cooke. 

Hoot Gall in Fruit Troes, —Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) 
submitted the following report on a resolution of last year ^s Conference of Hills 
Branches that the Department of Agriculture take immediate steps to ascertain the 
cause and remedy of root gall in fruit trees, &c.:—have to report that this matter 
was taken up some years ago by the Horticultural Branch in conjunction with 
Professor Osborn, Professor of Botany and Parasitology of the University of Adelaide. 
Samples of the galls were supplied to him from time to time in all stages of growtli, 
and he endeavored to determine if the cause was an organism, as had been claimed in 
the United States of America for a similar defect. I understand Professor Osborn 
isolated a bacterial organism from the fresh tissues of a gall which he thought would be 
found to be identical with the Pseudomonas tumefaciens described by Erw-in Smith and 
Townsentl and- other American Plant Pathologists. The removal soon afterwards of 
Professor Osborn to the University of Sydney precluded further bacteriological study 
on the subject, With a view to endeavoring to ascertain the possibilities of the 
dissemination of the gall by ordinary orchard practices, such as pruning the plants 
and tilling the soil, I secured specimens of young apple trees from local sources, and 
from nursery stock ex-Victorian nurseries affected by fresh growing galls on their 
roots. Two dozen young trees of apple, almond, and loquat were secured, all of which 
were apparently free from the gall. The bark on the stems of half of these trees was 
sliced and raised to expose the sap layers just below ground level, and the scraped juice 
and thin slices of tissue of the freshly cut galls introduced beneath it, prior to tying 
the bark back into close contact with the cambium. The other half of the trees, which 
were used as checks, were similarly sliced with a sterilised knife only, and tied back in 
a like manner. Both lots were planteil side by side in the vinery at the Adelaide 
Experimental Orchard. Along with the above, two apple trees, on the roots of whieh 
fresh galls were growing, were planted side by side with two clean rooted apple trees, 
and afterwards the sliced surfaces of fresh galls were tied and bound under the over¬ 
lapping bark of their stems, below ground level. Thirteen montlis later all of the trees 
were very carefully dug up and the soil hosed off the roots. In no instance liad the 
slicing caused infection to be transmitted to the clean trees, and the intergrafted gall 
had dried and crumbled to powder under pressure, though still adhering to the roots 
of their respective original host trees. The American investigators have transmitted 
through pure cultures their crown or root gall organism from various fruit trees to 
others, as well as to many common garden plants, and produced the galls on them both 
above and below the ground. In California it is claimed quite 70 per cent, of the 
soils are Infected by this or similar forms of Bacteria, and trees planted therein are 
Infected suspectedly through wounds made into the sap bearing tissues. The incidence 
of the gall found here commences in a small wart-like growth on the roots, such as is 
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caused by eelworms or Bacteria, in the case of the roots of legumes. It rapidly 
enlarges and grows throughout the vegetative season of the host plant, and then the 
outer and greater bulk dries up into hardened seini-woody mass, in which the tissues are 
twisted and suj)eiinii)osed into a multitude of inlegular, over-lapping, short folds. It 
is evident the tree building material concentrated to the injured spot has been prevented 
from forming normally co-ordinated groups of cells capable of maintaining life. 
Although the galls may assume such large dimensions, a close examination usually 
reveals the fact that the connecting tissue between the host and a large gall may not 
be thicker thsin the cross section of a pencil, or approximately |in. My observations 
lead me to conclude that the defect is much more abundant on trees planted on sandy 
soils in warm districts. Among the stone fruits, the almond, peach, iind plum arc more 
attacked than the apricot; the pear appears particularly susceptible to gall injuries, and 
the apple not nearly so, in fact, it has not come under my notice on mature apple 
trees. Citrus trees, if attacked at all, are never reported as seriously injured. The 
location on the tree of the gall is of the utmost importance. If attached to the 
collar or crown where the stem and roots meet, there is great danger of the tree being 
totally ruined. If the galls are attached to roots a foot or more away from the stem, 
trees may be infected for many years without displaying any particular disability in 
consequence. I have dug up several galls ranging from the size of a clenched fist to as 
large as a cliild’s head attached to roots not thicker than a human finger, and yet the 
fifteen year old peach tree host gave no sign of inconvenience therefrom and continued to 
progress for years afterwards, though other galls were subsequently unearthed. As far 
as remedial measures have been applied, it is indicated that planters should examine 
young nursery stock for the presence of gallsi on the roots or crowns, and carefully cut 
away any found there before planting the trees. As seldom any evidence is found on 
the young trees at planting time, they should be watched during the first few years 
for the appearance of any gall-like callosities showing on the stem above the root 
crown. If any are seen, they should be carefully cut away into the healthy sap layers 
below, using' .a shaip chisel or knife, and an antiseptic dressing such a.s Bordeaux paint 
(consisting of IJlbs. of copper sulphate and Slbs. of lime in 2galls. of water) should be 
applied to the wounded surface, before painting it over with lead paint, tar, or 
asphaltuin, to ward off moisture. In California, some growers claim if the trees are 
carried safely over the first five or six years they are usually safe from gall attacks 
afterwards. In respect to replanting over the positions where gall diseased trees have 
been removed, our experience at the Experimental Orchard at Berri may be worth citing. 
There, a number of pear trees developed huge crown galls below the surface, and when 
the stunting effect on the tops began to indicate something amiss, excavation revealed 
the cause. Several of these trees were dug out during the summer and the ground 
excavated for replanting the following winter. When the soil was filled in again the 
galls, which were also found on the roots, were pulverised and mixed with the soil 
into which, other apparently clean young pear trees wore planted. About four years 
later these young trees, which were still growing nicely, were dug up, and it was 
found that some of their ropts carried galls varying from about the size of a grape 
berry to that of a fowrs egg. Whether, in this instance, the remains of the old galls 
or the soil itself was the r^use of this infection I am unable to say, but the fact 
remains as stated. At any rate, no harm would be done by collecting and burning 
over the spot all of the excavated roots and galls, together with any other trash 
calculated to sterilise the soil about to be replaced when re-planting.'^ 

Jiesolutions from Conferences, Pinnaroo Lime Brcmches* —(a) That this Conference 
resolves that it be made possible to obtain a transfer from one Branch to another 
instead of having to be re-nominated.'' Branches of the Bureau are informed that a 
transfer from one Branch to another will be effected on application being made to the 
General Se( 5 retary. (b) <^Tliat in view of the high cost of production and low prices 
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prevailing for wheat, this Conference strongly recommends to the wheat merchants and 
wheat pool that the agents ’ receiving fee be reduced by Jd. per bushel.'' It was 
decided to bring the resolution under the notice of the Corn Trade Section of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Wheat Pool, (c) *^That the Government be asked to 
introduce a scheme to provide subsidies for the purchase of draught stallions. 
(d) ‘^Tliat the reduced freights in operation at the present time for tne carriage of 
super be extended until the Ist of June,’’ (e) *^That before any further expense is 
incurred to make provision of carriage of heavy freight on the Tailem Bend-Adelaide 
Railway Line, a full investigation as to the possibility of a Southern or Murray Port 
U? made.” Resolutions c, d, and e were received. 

Agricultural Instructors Judging at Cmmiry Shows. —The decision of the Hon, Minister 
disallowing Instructors to act as judges at country shows was received with regret. 

Resolutions from Conference of Southern Branches. — (a) ”That immediate steps 
be taken to call a Dairymen’s Conference, where all phases of the industry can be 
discussed, and that the Conference be held in Adelaide.” It was decided that the 
matter bo loft in the hands of the General Se<iretary to arrange a Conference at a 
suitable time and place, with Branches interested in the Dairying Industry, (h) ”That 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture endeavor to arrange for a Conference to be held 
on Kangaroo Island, towards the end of March, 1931.” The Secretary was instructed 
to bring the matter forward at the November meeting of the Board, (d) ”That the 
destruction of African boxtliorn be compulsory.” {<?) ”That the wild or bitter melon 
be placed on the Noxious Weeds Act.’' It was decided to transmit resolutions d and s 
to the District Councils’ Association. (/) ”That the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, 
1921, be amended by substituting the words ‘nine months’ in place of ‘six months’ when 
referring to the licensing of bulls.” It was decided to refer the resolution to the 
Dairy Cattle Improvement Committee, (g) “That this Conference strongly recommends 
that the present Government maintain the present agricultural institutions and officers 
and FtaflP conneeted with the rural induMry, which we consider is e8.sential to the 
interests of the community and State in general, and we strongly urge the Advisory 
Board to bring this matter under the notice of the Government at the earliest 
opportunity.” The Secretary was instructed to forward the resolution to the Minister 
with the indorsement of the Board, (h) “That discussions on subjects of economical 
importance to the man on the land, even though of political flavor, be allowed at 
Bureau Meetings.” The Secretary was asked to publish in the Journal a statement 
t)ointing out tliat matters relating to phases of political economy could be discussed at 
Branch meetings, but such discussions must not be allow^ed to develop into debates on 
party politics. 


BUNGEY BROS., 

GRAIN and FORAGE MERCHANTS. 


SPEOAUSTS IN— Baled Uceme Hay and Lucerne aaN. 

CompraNed Fodder and Baled Oaten Hay. 

DEALERS IN— Seed Wheat, Oato, Barley. Maize. &c. 


HEAD OimOB: 178, FRANKUN STREET. ADELAIDE. ’Phone Cent S88. 
Rnmeh it Todd Street, Port Adelaide. ’Phone J 8190. 

Wholemeal and Splee Grinding HOI, Sgmondi Plaee, Adelaide. 
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Subsidies for Crop Competitions, —The Paruna Branch forwarded the following 
resolution:—‘ * That this Branch protests against the action of the Government in 
discontinuing the subsidy on the crop competitions and asks the Department of 
Agriculture to approach the Government asking them to reconsider their action. It 
was pointed out that it was not a very big expense to the Government and asked for 
its continuance.’^ The resolution was received. 

Location of District Instructor. —At the Ceduna Conference a resolution was passed 
that the Agricultural Instructor for that district should be stationed in a more central 
position. The Secretary was instructed to advise the Branch that it was not thought 
practicable nor advisable to alter the present arrangements. 

Compilation of Becords of Work at Blackwood^ Experimental Orchard, —It was 
decided to defer consideration of this matter for another six months. 

Berri Experimental Orchard, —Tlie Berri Branch forwarded the following resolution:— 
‘^That this meeting of Monash and Berri growers fully appreciates the work that is 
being carried out at the Berri Experimental Orchard on behalf of the fruit industry, 
and that any curtailment of the good work being done there we view with alarm, as 
it would be a setback to the fruit industry along the river; and that a yearly grant 
be made to the Director of Agriculture to cover the necessary expenses in connection 
with experimental work at the orchard.” The Secretary was instructed to forward 
the resolution to the Minister with the support of the Board, and to state tliat members 
note with pleasure this expression of confidence in the work being performed at the^ 
orchard. 

Services of Mr. A. V, Lyon, —The Berri Branch also resolved—”That the Agricul- 
tufral Department be approached through the Advisory Board asking them to move 
in the matter of getting Mr. Lyon on the Merbein Besearch Station to visit Berri and 
address the growers.” As. Mr. Lyon is a Commonwealth officer engaged specifically 
for research work, it was decided not to take any action in this matter. The Branch 
to be informed that as the results of the research work were made available the infor¬ 
mation would be published. 

Farm Book keeping. —At a meeting of the Streaky Bay Branch, held on July 25t!» 
one member spoke on the necessity of farmers keeping books, but considered that the 
usual system was too complicated for the ordinary farmer, and suggested that the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture endeavor to bring out a simplified form, suitable for 
farm* business, and be a standard method. Agricultural Instructors to be asked to- help 
farmers to use the method. It was decided to ask the Director to report on the request. 

Board Bepresentation at Conferences, —On the motion by Mr. Jeffrey, seconded by 
Mr. P. 11. Jones, it was decided that in view of the financial position only one member 
represent the Board in an official capacity at future country Conferences. It was agretni 
that more than one member could attend, but that the Department would not be called 
upon to pay expenses other than for the member appointed by the Board to attend. In 
the case of requests which were received in the period between meetings of the Board 
for members to attend meetings of Branches, the Chairman and the Secretary were 
authorised to deal with the matter. 

Life Members,-—Hhe names of Messrs. E. J. Bose (Laura) and V* Wake (Elbow Hill) 
were added to the rolls of Infe Members of the Agricultural Buireau. 

New Branches.—Approval was given for the formation of Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Greenock and Warcowie (Women’s). 
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OAIBT AMO FARM PROOUCB MARKBT8. 


A. W. Sandpord & Co., Limited, reported on September 1st, 1930:— 

Butter. —The very favorable conditions in the dairying industry have resulted in a 
rapid increase in f/toduction, and this State for some weeks past has had a surplus, which 
is being exported to London. Last week substantial shipments were made by the Mooltan 
and Esperanoe Bay, The London market is weak and choicest quality is now quoted 
there at 1248, to 1268. per cwt., but sales are slow. This decline in price has been 
reflected in values hero, and choicest quality in bulk is now realising Is. 4id. Second 
and third grades, Is. 2}d. (These prices are subject to the stabilisation levies). Best 
separators, Is. lid. to Is. 2id.; w^ell conditioned stores and collectors, lOid. to Hid. per 
lb. 


Ecjuk.—A s usual at this time of the year, quantities arc showing an increase each 
wet'k, and this State now has a considerable surplus which is being taken up by pulpers 
and exporters. Already shipments to London have been made, and as both pulpers 
and packers are operating freely all consignments coming to hand have been cleared, 
and the market is steady. Ordinary country eggs, hen, 7d. per dozen; duck, 8d. per 
dozen. 

(^’HEESE.—The season in the South-East promises to be exceptionally good, and it is 
expected that there will be a heavy milk production. Quantities arriving from the 
South-East are increasing each week, but with a steady local demand combined w'ith a 
fair int(*r8tate sale, stocks are reasonably cleared. New makes, large to loaf, 8id. to 
SJd. per lb.; senii-matured and matured, to Is. per lb. 

Almonds. —Only small quantities are arriving, and there is a good demand for all 
shell lines. Kernels are also in good request. As most of last season crop has been 
cleared, stocks are only light. Brandis, 8d. to 8id. per lb.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 
7id.: hardshells, 4d. to 4id.; kernels, Is. 7id. per lb. 

Honey. —Owing to fairly heavy stocks being carried in the other States, there has 
not been much exported from South Australia, and locally the demand is only fair. 
Sales are practically limited to prime clear extracted, and there is a surplus of lower 
grades wliich is difficult to quit even at low prices. Prime clear extracted in liquid 
condition, 4id. to 5d.; best quality candied lots, 41 d. to 4|d.; second-grade honey, 2^d. 
to 3d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —No alteration to report. Sales are slow^ Is. r)d. to Is. 5id. i)er lb. accord¬ 
ing to sample. 

Ba(X)n. —There are ample stocks of bacon held by all curers at present, as supplies of 
live hogs to the markets have been good. .Although the turnover is being steadily 
maintained in bacon, the demand for hams is somewhat slow. Best local sides, ll^d. 
to Is.; best local factory cured middles, Is. Id. to Is. lid.; lairge, lOd.; local rolls, 
lOid. to lid.; Geo. Farmer's *‘Sugar Cane" brand hams, Is. 5d.; local, Is. to Is. Hd.; 
“Sugar Cane" lard, in packets, lid. per lb.; in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local lard 9d. per 
lb. in prints, ^ 

Live Poui/try.—T here has been a good demand for all classes of poultry during the 

month, and although our sales each week have been well supplied with consignments 

fffom the country and suburban yards, the demand has been sufficient to absorb all lots 
at satisfactory prices. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime 
roosters, 48. 6d. to 5s. 6d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d.; fair-conditioned 
cockerels, 2$. 7d. to 3s. 3d.; chickens, lower; heavy-weight hens, 3s. 3d. to 48.; medium 
hens, 28. 6d. to 38.; light hens 2s. to 28. 4d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; geese, 
48. to 5 b. 6d.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 4s. to Ss. 3d.; ducks, good conditioned, Ss. 
to 38. 9d,; ducks, fair condition, 2s. to 2s. 9d.; ducklings, lower; turkeys, good to prime 
condition, 84d. to lid. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 

live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 6d. each. 

Potatoes. —^Prime Victorians Bed Soil Snowflakes, 8s. per cwt. 

ONioNS.--*Best brown, 68. per cwt* 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC.. 

JULY. 1930. 

IHPOETS. 

Interstate* 

Apples (bushels). 106 

Apples, custard (bushels). 7 

Bananas (bushels). 8,478 

Citrus— 

Grape Fruit (bushels). 3 

Lemons (bushels). 9 " 

Oranges (bushels). 7 

Grenadillas (bushel) .. 1 

Mangoes (bushel). 1 

Passion fruit (bushels). 270 

Paw paws (bushels). 2 

Pineapples (bushels). 327 

Tomatoes (bushels). 156 

Peanuts (bags). 20 

Pdanuts, kernels (bags)... .. 25 

Beans (bushels). 126 

Carrots (bags). 21 

Onions (bags). 263 

Potatoes (bags). 24,653 

Potatoes, sweet (bushel). 1 

Swedes (bags)... 95 

Bulbs (packages). 55 

Cuttings, grape vine (package). 1 

Plants (packages). 109 

Boots grass (packages). 3 

Seeds (packages). 134 

Trees, fruit (packages). 36 

Trees, ornamental (packages). 3 

casks (number) . 2,469 

Fumigated — 

Plants (packages). 31 

Trees, fruit (packages). 29 

Wine casks (number). 15 

Rejected — 

Apples, custard (bushel). 1 

Bananas (bushels). 9 

Beans (bushels). 24 

Cuttings, grape vine (package) (prohibited import) .... 1 

Second-hand bags (number). 538 

Overseas, 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c. .. . 1,522 215,144 

Sup. ft. 

Tiinber... 154,204 2,618,376 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act 

Packages. 

England—Apples. 500 

Oranges... .. 71 

India—^Apples. 35 O 

New Zealand—Oranges. 40 

Lemons. 165 

s^ava—Apples. 252 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tbd following £igures» from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologpoal Department* 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations ror the month of* and to the end of August* 1930* 
also the average precipitation to the end of August, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Aug, 

1930. 

To 

end 

Aug, 

1930. 

Av’ge 
to end 
Aug. 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Bain* 

fail. 

Station. 

For 

Aug, 

1930. 

To 1 
end I 
Aug, 1 
1930 ' 

Av'ge 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Bain- 

fall. 

Fab Nokth 

1 1 1 

AND Upper North. 


i —j -- . 

Lower North — anUinued 


Oodnadatta. 

0*48 

1*60 

319 

4*78 

Brinkworth .... 

2*36 

7*90 

10*78 

16*01 

Marree. 

0-33 

3*32 

3*84 

8-92 

Blyth. 

2*41 

7*21 

11*66 

16*94 

Farina . 

0*43 

3*70 

4-46 

6-63 

Clare. 

3*46 

13*09 

17*16 

24 67 

Copley . 

0-63 

4*80 

6*62 

8*04 

Mintaro . 

3*96 

12*69 

16-11 

23*51 

Beltana . 

0-64 

4-20 

6*87 

8*68 

Watervale. 

3*16 

10-68 

18*92 

27*24 

Blinman. 

M 6 

616 

8*44 

12*12 

Auburn . 

4-32 

11*92 

16-70 

24*12 

Hookina. 

1-41 

6*02 

7*97 

11*86 

Hoyleton. 

1*77 

5*96 

11*97 

17*66 

Hawker . 

1*46 

6*28 

8-66 

12*43 

Balaklava . 

1*89 

6*27 

10*73 

16*99 

Wilson. 

1-38 

517 

814 

12-01 

Port Wakefield . 

1*52 

cll 

9*34 

13-08 

Gordon. 

1-33 

6-76 

7-26 

10-89 

Terowie . 

2*38 

4*67 

8*89 

1368 

Quom. 

212 

6-60 

9-34 

13-60 

1 Yarcowie. 

1*88 

4*89 

9*24 

13-83 

Port Augusta .... 

0-95 

3-69 

6*36 

9*50 

! Hallett. 

3*32 

7*73 

1104 

16*66 

Bruce . 

1-81 

5*46 

6*56 

10*10 

Mount Bryan .. 

3*69 

8*42 

11*31 

16*87 

Hammond . 

219 

4*86 

7*64 

11*54 

Burra . 

3*34 

8*10 

12*27 

18*00 

Wilmington . 

2-39 

6*66 

12*32 

17*78 

Farrell’s Flat .. 

3*19 

8*10 

12*97 

18*82 

WUlow'ie . 

2*76 

9-46 

802 

12-27 






Melrose . 

309 

918 

16*26 

23*16 

West of Murray Range. 


Booleroo Centre ... 

1*61 

7-71 

10-40 

15*41 

Manoora . 

3*14 

9*64 

12*74 

18*97 

Port Germein .... 

1*59 

606 

8*46 

12*56 

Saddleworth ... 

3*32 

10*63 

13*61 

19*66 

Wirrabara. 

3*03 

8 ia 

13*39 

19*47 

Marral)el . 

4*08 

10*95 

13*70 

19*92 

Appila . 

201 

6-91 

9-88 

16*01 

Riverton . 

3*87 

9*83 

14*43 

20*86 

Cradock . 

1-56 

5*96 

7-39 

11-00 

Tarlee . 

3*05 

9*28 

12*36 

18*16 

Carrieton . 

1*99 

6*72 

8*41 

12*47 

; Stockport . 

3*53 

9*68 

11-29 

16*88 

Johnbuig . 

2*49 

604 

6*97 

10-69 

Hamloy Bridge . 

2*66 

8*37 

11*36 

16*67 

Eurelia . 

2*67 

6*72 

8*74 

13*14 

: Kapunda . 

3*26 

9*88 

13*62 

19-92 

Orroroo . 

2-69 

617 

9*18 

13*36 

: Freeling . 

2*91 

9*01 

12*24 

18*03 

Nackara . 

331 

6-37 

7*62 

11*71 

Greenock . 

334 

11*16 

14*76 

21*76 

Black Rock . 

2-62 

6*69 

8*46 

12*67 

; Truro. 

3*20 

9*49 

13*84 

20*21 

Oodlawirra . 

2*56 

6*48 

— 

« 

■ Stockwell ...... 

3-38 

10*93 

13*79 

20*30 

Peterborough .... 

213 

6 24 

8*83 

13*40 

Nuriootpa . 

3*47 

11*06 

14*22 

20*74 

Yongala. 

2*44 

607 

9*69 

14*57 

Angaston . 

3*61 

11*42 

16*60 

22*58 



i 

Tanunda . 

3*30 

10*85 

1643 

22*20 




Lyndoch . 

3*93 

12*39 

16*30 

23*71 

Yunta . 

1-37 

3-30 

5*66 

8*63 1 

^ Williamstown ... 

4*77 

14*93 

19*92 

27*84 

Waukaringa . 

0-53 

300 

645 

8*38 j 






Mannahlll . 

0*43 

4*74 

6*48 

8*39 ■ 

Adelaide Plains. 



Cockburn . 

C -38 

2-66 

6*42 

8*04 

' Ow'en . 

2*49 

8*65 

_ 

* 14*22 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 

0'61 

4-26 

6*68 

9*71 

i Mallala . 

2*19 

7*82 

11*63 

16*77 

T . OW 1 CR ' NTntt'PM 



Rosewortliy .... 

2*92 

8 76 

11*89 

17*46 






Gawler . 

2*73 

9*27 

13*33 

19*14 

Port Pirie . 

1*66 

6*14 

i 9*07 

13*38 

Two Wells. 

2*11 

7*67 

11 18 

15*88 

Port Broughton . 

1*99 

0*76 

1 9*87 

14*08 

Virginia. 

2 26 

8 28 

12*14 

1730 

Bute. 

1-86 

6-91 

11*03 

16*56 

Smithfield . 

2*72 

9-34 

11 97 

17*68 

Laura . 

2*26 

6*99 

12*30 

18*20 


3*21 

10*16 

13 *»>»> 

18*63 

Caltowie . 

2*35 

6-85 

11*27 

16*94 

Adelaide . 

3*62 

11*46 

15*18 

21*16 

Jamestown . 

2*68 

7*78 

11*94 

17*96 

Glen Osmond .. 

4*07 

13*28 

18*81 

26*19 

Gladstone . 

2*62 

6*96 

10*97 

16*44 

MS-gill T . -t T 

4*32 

13*80 

18*36 

26*77 

Crystal Brook .... 

2-67 

7*14 

10*83 

16*89 


Grorgetown . 

2*63 

8*21 

12*61 

18*63 

Mount 

Lofty 

Ranges. 


Narrfdy . 

2*56 

7*73 

11*09 

16*99 

Teatree Gully.,. 

4*46 

12*84 

19*50 

27-70 

Redhill. 

2*79 

8*03 

11*68 

17*02 

Stirling West .. 

7*18 

26*21 

34*11 

47*04 

Spalding . 

2*80 

6*71 

12*72 

19*63 

Uraidla . 

6 03 

21*11 

32*21 

44 38 

Gulnare . 

3*26 

8*26 

12*66 

18*92 

niurfiTidon . 

6*06 

16 99 

23*90 

33*03 

Yacka . 

2*51 

8*04 

10*64 

16*40 

Morphett Vale . 

3*16 

12*44 

16*16 

22*78 

Koolunga . 

2*00 

6*84 

10*73 

16*61 

Noarlunga . 

3 14 

10-87 

14*77 

20*49 

SnowtoTO . 

2*66 

7*17 

11*01 

1 16*78 

Willunga . 

1 

4-25 

14*28 

18*96 

26*07 

1 
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RAINFALL— continued. 



For 

To 

end 

Av'ge 

AVge 

Annual 

Station. 

Aug, 

Aug, 

to end 

Bain- 


1980. 

1980 

Aug. 

fall. 


Mount Lofty Ranges— contd. 


Aldinga . 

3-71 

10*71 

14-70 

20*43 

Myponga. 

6-80 

18-30 

20*64 

29*62 

Normanville . 

4*26 

12-24 

16-19 

20*76 

Yankalilla. 

406 

11-86 

16-83 

23*61 

Mount Pleasant .. 

6*62 

14-83 

19-24 

27*38 

Birdwood. 

6-72 

16-67 

20-74 

29*41 

Onmeraoha . 

6-48 

18*13 

23*84 

33*64 

Millbrook Reservoir 

6*73 

17-61 

24*78 

36*18 

Tweedvale. 

7*46 

20-26 

25*80 

36-08 

Woodside. 

6-96 

16-64 

22-90 

32-47 

Ambleside. 

6-62 

18-40 

24-87 

36*09 

Naime . 

5-34 

16-43 

19-81 

28*29 

Mount Barker .... 

7-76 

20-93 

22*43 

31*66 

Echunga . 

618 

16-72 

23*73 

33-36 

Macclesfield. 

4-70 

14-77 

21*29 

30*72 

Meadows . 

6-18 

17-27 

26*61 

36*42 

Strathalbyn. 

319 

9-37 

13-62 

19*43 j 

Murray Flats and Valley 

i 

Meningie . 

2-28 

8-85 

13*11 

18*62 

Milang . 

1-87 

7-26 

10*67 

16*13 

Langhome’s Creek 

2-69 

9-04 

9*96 

14*84 

Wellington . 

2-73 

819 

9-87 

14*67 

Tailem Bend. 

2-64 

8-22 

9-48 

14*77 

Murray Bridge ... 

1-92 

6-16 

9 19 

13-84 

Oallington . 

2-63 

7-89 

10*42 

16-40 

Mannum . 

2*08 

6-30 

7*87 

11-66 

Palmer. 

3-72 

8-28 

10-17 

16*69 i 

Sedan . 

2-60 

6-78 

8-33 

12*24 1 

Swan Reach . 

1*66 

4-87 

6-91 

10-77 ! 

Blanchetown. 

1-61 

4-69 

7-62 

11-24 1 

Eudunda. 

3-85 

9-80 

11*67 

17-19 1 

Sutherlands. 

2-61 

6-62 

6-44 

10*87 

Morgan . 

Waikerie . 

1-30 

6-33 

6*88 

9*23 

1-46 

6-19 

6*20 

9*71 

Overland Corner .. 

106 

6-60 

6*76 

1 10*68 

Loxton. 

1*86 

6-67 

7*66 

11*80 

Renmark. 

1*36 

6-13 

6*66 

1 10-60 i 

West op 

Spencer’s Gulp. 

1 

Eucla. 

1*64 

11*41 


• ! 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

210 

6*18 

9-22 

11*86 

Penong. 

219 

4*83 

9*16 

12*12 

Koonibba . 

1-61 

6*17 

9*04 

♦ 

Denial Bay . 

1-60 

6-28 

9*04 

•11*66 

Ceduna . 

1*67 

6*41 

7*17 

1 9*92 1; 

Smoky Bay., 

1*42 

3*89 

7*91 

! 10*61 1 

WimiUa..... 

1-86 

6*68 

— 

* 

Streaky Bay. 

1-9S 

6*92 

11*57 

14*96 ! 

Talia. 

1*98 

6-38 

10*85 

15*27 1 

Port Elliston. 

2-71 

6*60 

8*70 

16*53 i 

Port Lincoln. 

4-64 

10-78 

14*55 

19*50 ! 

Oummins. 

3*62 

8*49 

13*06 

1 i 

Yeelanna. 

2*99 

7*10 

11*64 

i 16*12 

Ungarra *. 

Ruoall . 

3*16 

9*12 

11*52 

16*86 

3*12 

8*09 

8*64 

•12*14 

Darke’s Peak .... 

3*08 

8*28 

10*37 

1 15*13 

Kimba. 

2*26 

7*46 

8*00 

•11*92 

Kyancutta. 

Minnipa. 

2*00 

— 

— 

13*68 

2*14 

6*78 

10-46 

14*68 

Tumby. 

2*63 

7*61 

9*50 

14*22 


Station. 

For 

To 

end 

Aug, 

1280. 

Av*ge 
to end 
Aug. 

At'm 

4nnua 

Bain- 

fell. 

West op 8b 

snoer’s Gulp— contd. 


Carrow. 

1*61 

6*16 

8-71 

13* 

Amo Bay . 

2*40 

7*74 

8*36 

12* 

Cleve . 

3*02 

8*86 

10*11 

14*6. 

CoweU . 

1-81 

6*69 

7-64 

11*25 

Miltalie . 

1*98 

7*20 

9*32 

13*89 

Chandada . 

2*23 

7*41 


— 

Yorke Peninsula, 


Wallaroo . 

2*48 

6*90 

10-14 

13*99 

Kadina. 

2-36 

6-89 

11-43 

16*77 

Moonta . 

2-67 

7*64 

11-06 

15*16 

Paskeville . 

2-29 

6-30 

11*29 

15*67 

Maitland . 

3*60 

10-26 

14*69 

20*03 

Ardrossan . 

3-32 

7-76 

9-98 

14-02 

Port Victoria .. 

3-02 

8-86 

11-12 

15-41 

Curramulka .... 

2*63 

9-76 

12-84 

17-98 

Minlaton . 

2-60 

8*62 

12-99 

17-98 

Pt. Vincent .... 

2-77 

8-12 

10-03 

14-64 

Brentwood .... 

2-80 

8-33 

10-96 

16-67 

Stansbuiy. 

2-86 

8*36 

12-09 

16-96 

Warooka . 

3-23 

9*87 

13*02 

17-67 

Yorketown .... 

3*79 

9*91 

12-32 


Edithburgh .... 

2-73^ 

7*82 

11-86 

16-62 

South 

AND South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

7-26 

20-71 

19-44 

24-81 

Kingscote . 

6-35 

17*16 

14-39 

19*07 

Penneshaw .... 

6-49 

9-04 

13-13 

18*76 

Victor Harbor .. 

4*11 

12-12 

16-32 

21*32 

Port Elliot. 

2-96 

9-71 

14-00 

20*06 

Goolwa ... 

2*49 

9*18 

12-67 

17*90 

Copeville. 

1*86 

6*22 

— 

11-68 

Meribah. 

1*66 

6-78 

6*77 

•11*70 

Aiawoona . 

1-83 

6*99 

6-83 

•10-20 

Mindarie . 

1*64 

6-26 

7*20 

12-46 

Sandalwood .... 

226 

7*30 

8-81 

13*90 

Karoonda . 

3*16 

8*29 

9*37 

14*48 

Pinnaroo ...... 

2-30 

6-36 

0-82 

14*94 

Parilla . 

2*43 

6-38 

9*14 

14*16 

Lameroo . 

2*89 

7-88 

1061 

16*33 

Parrakie. 

3*41 

7-90 

9*48 

14*54 

Geranium . 

3-67 

8*76 

11*02 

16*54 

Peake . 

3*10 

8*01 

10*89 

16*41 

Cooke’s Plains . 

2*48 

7*82 

10*36 

15*46 

Coomandook ... 

2*99 

8-33 

11-67 

17*45 

Coonalpyn. 

2*28 

8-39 

11*99 

17*62 

Tintinara . 

2*51 

8*55 

12*71 

18*78 

Keith . 

2-66 

10-37 

12*02 

17*96 

Bordertown .... 

2*68 

10*30 

13*10 

19*39 

Wolseley. 

3*20 

11*64 

12*31 

18*36 

Frances . 

4*34 

13-32 

13*34 

19*96 

Naraooorte .... 

4*10 

15*34 

15*46 

22*57 

Penola. 

5*50 

17*02 

18*16 

26*19 

Luoindale . 

3-94 

15*25 

16*36 

23*07 

Kingston. 

3*96 

15*83 

17*92 

24*40 

Robe . 

6*43 

19*25 

18*59 

24*60 

Beaohport...... 

7*66 

20*19 

20*67 

26*95 

Millicent . 

7*01 

20*71 

21*97 

29*70 

Kalangadoo .... 

7*43 

21*09 

22 55 

32*30 

Mount Gambler 

4*80 

14*99 

21*75 

30*82 


* Denotes average for leea tban lO-year perlod—Oodlawirra (1 yeir)» Xoooibba^ BudaU < 
Merlbah(9), Owea(5)» Denial Bay (91, Ximba (9), Alawocnia <8), Bndad), Wirmlla (1). 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 
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(XDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS—oonMmMi. 


B»neh. 


Marmma. 

Meadows . 

Meribah. 

Milang . 

Mtllendilla. 

Millieent . 

MlUicent Women's .. 

MUtalle . 

Mindarle . 

Mlnnipa. 

Hodbury . 

Monarto South.. 

Moonta .. 

Moorlaiids.. 

Moorook .. 

Morchard. 

Morphett Vale . 

Mount Barker. 

Mount Bryan . 

Mount Oompasi . 

Mount Oambier . 

Mount Hope. 

Mount Pleasant . 

Mount Heinarkable .. 

Mount Schank . 

Mudamuckla. 

Mundalia. 

Murray Bridge . 

Morraytown . 

Mypolonga . 

Myrla. 

Nantawarra. 

Naracoorte . 

Harridy . 

Naming. 

Nelshaby. 

Netherton. 

New Heeidence. 

North Booborowie ... 

Nunjlkomplta. 

Nunkeri. 

O'Loiighlln . 

Orroroo . 

Overland Corner. 

Owen . 

Palabie .. 

Parilla . 

Parilla Women’s. 

Parilla Well. 

Parilla WeU Women's 

Pairakie. 

Pamoa. 

Paskeville . 

PaU. 

Penneahaw . 

Penola. 

Penwortham. 

Petersville. 

Petina .. 

Plnbong.. 

Plnkawllli^e. 

Plnnaroo . 

Plnnaroo Women’s ... 

Poochera. 

Port Elliot. 

Pygery . 

Quorn. 

Bamoo. 

Rapid Bay . 

Redhill. 

Rendelsliam . 

Benmark. 

Bhjnoto. 

Rlchman's Creek . 

Riverton . 

Riverton Women's . *.. 


Report 

on 

Page. 


i 

202 

202 

+ 

iSe 


Dates of 
Meetinga. 


Sept. Oct. 


3 

8 

18 

8 

26 


8 

13 

11 

6 

31 


0 

5 

3 

« 

• 

* 

10 

~S 

i5i 

« 

1 

”i 

t 

3 

"a 

i5i 



207 

— 


189 

12 

10 

t 

2 I 

7 

207 

« 

— 

z 

« 
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t 

13 1 

n 

i 

10 : 

16 

192 

6 

4 

i 

24 ! 

22 

* 

3 . 

8 

« 

4 i 

2 

• 

13 ! 

11 

t 

t 

5 

2 

0 

1 

8 

"s 

i 

”8 ! 

”5 

4 , 

2 

203 

8 

1 

• 

0 1 

8 

13 

t 

1 ! 

”7 1 

t 

5 

3 1 

0 j 

5 

3<k31 

203 ! 

— , 


203 1 

11 i 

16 

• 1 

30 : 

28 

« ; 

30 i 

28 

203 1 

— , 


204 

® i 

3 

t 1 

2 ! 

7 

0 

0 

^ ; 

3 


"c 

1 

Ids 1 

4 i 

7 

t 

2 i 

7 

1 i 

27 1 

25 

I 

6 

4 


Branch. 


t ' _ I z 

204 6 I 8 

iL 
206 
207 
192 

t 

i 


6 

8 

8 

11 


I i j 1 i? 


2 

18 


Roberts and Verran .... 

Rockwood. 

Rosedale ... 

Roseworthy. 

Rosy Pine. 

Riidall . 

Saddleworth . 

Saddleworth Women's .. 

Salisbury. 

Salt Greek. 

Sandalwood . 

Scott’s Bottom.. 

Shoal Bay.. 

Smoky Bay ... 

Snowtown.. 

South Kllkerran.. 

Spalding . 

Springton .. 

Stirling... 

Stockport . 

Strathalbyn.. 

Streaky Bay. 

Tallem Bend. 

Talla. 

Taiitanoola . 

! Taplan..... 

' Taragoro. 

, Tarcowle . 

I Tarlee. 

TaUara. 

Thrington. 

Tintinara. 

Truro. 

Tulkineara . 

Tweedvale. 

Two Wells. 

Ungarra. 

Upper Wakefleld. 

Uraidia and Summertown 
Veltch . 

WaTkerle . 

Wallala. 

Wanbi . 

Wandearah. 

Warcowle . 

Warramboo. 

Wasieys. 

Wasleys Women's . 

Watervale. 

Wauraltee. 

Weavers. 

Wepowie . 

White’s River. 

Whyte-Tarcowle . 

Wllkawatt Women's. 

Wllllamstown Women's .. 

Wllliamstown. 

Willowie . 

Wilmington. 

Windsor ... 

Wirrabara... 

Wirrilla. 

Wlrrulla. 

j Wolsclcy . 

! Wudlnna. 

I Wynarka. 

, Yacka . 

Yadnaric. 

Yallunda Flat. 

Yandiah . 

1 Yanlnee. 

iYantanable.. 

jYeclanna.. 

Yorketown-Melville. 

Younghusband.. 

Yurgo. 


• No report received during the month of August. f Formal. 

A,M, Annual meeting. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETIN08 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 30.82iii.). 

Meeting held June 13th. Prestuit: 14 memlx^rs. Mr. G. Gurry read an interesting 
paper, in which he gave an outline of Uie early history of the Mount Gainbier Branch of 
the Agricultunil Bur«ui. 


WOLSKLEY (Average animal rainfall, 18.36in.). 

June 9th.—Present: 31 memlxjrs. 

Thaci'ou versus Houses. —Mr. S. J. Baker read the following paper:—“First it is 
ne<*essary to purchase a good, reliable make of tractor, which will cost approximately 
£500. The life of the tnictor will dc^)end on how it is looked after. If the manufac¬ 
turer ’h instruction.s are followe<l a tractor should give seven to ten years of general farm 
work. After having worked the tractor for two years have the engine overhauled once 
each year. For the soil in this district one requires a tractor that will do at least a 

lO horse job, and one that will work 24 hours a day wdicn noceesary. Tlie cost of 10 

horses, harness, stable, and feed for the first year would cost as much as a tractor and 
fuel for the first year. Tractor and fuel for tJie first year, £650. Horses:—10 at £30 
each, £300; harness, £8 per horse, £80; fe(*d, £20 per horse, £200; chaff, shed and .stables 
for 10 hor8c.s, £100; total, £680. The tractor w'ould be much quicker than the 10 horses, 

and time is worth considering. With tractor farming one w’ould not require to employ 

so much labor as fanning witli hurst's. Ten horses would require approxunately 50 acrca 
for grazing per year. With a tractor this 50 acres could be cropped and show a good 
return. The attention that a tractor in working order requires would not be 
more than half an hour a day. With hor.ses it is nece.ssary to get up early to feed and 
groonx; this is wasted time. When the ground is suitable for horses to work on it is 
suitable for a traetor, and, done with a tractor, lias a better appearance, and there is 
not! so much wa.ste time. The tractor will not tire from lieavy working. When a horse 
l>reaks down it must have a .spell, and therefore a spare horse or two has to be kept 
on the farm. With a trmdor small mishaps can \w fixed up in very short time, and not 
much knowledge is rtHpiired. Whan the day's work is finished a tractor is ready for 
duty the next morning, and does not want feeding.” 

Horses versus Tractor. —Mr. 8. Snoad,reM the following pai)cr:—“It is easier to 
start farming with horses than with a tractor, l>ecause of the difficulty of obtaining 
finance. Wliilst horseqvower is slow, it is steady, and there is not so much likfeliliood of 
breakdowns. There are farmers in this district wlio owned tractors, 3 ’et they work 
horses, and leave the tractor in the shed. A horse farmer can maintain his team by 
rearing on© or two foals each year, and so keep the team young and acHve. The life 
of a tractor is only about five j’oars. To obtain the best results from a tractor the 
macldne should b© worked by the same man the whole time. Probably the lack of 
exi>crioiice in tractor drivers is one of the greatest obstacles at present in the way of 
successful power fnrm<?rs. The person in charge of the engine .should realise that a very 
delicoite piece of mechanism has been placed in his hands, and that skill and attention 
are needed constantly if best results are to be obtained from the tractor. A team driver 
does not need any mechanical knowledge to manage and drive horses. The work of a 
team of Iiorses is done silently and without the continual vibration which eventually 
affects the nerves of the operator of the tractor. A farmer can do the work much cheaper 
by having a good grass paddock for his horses for working the fallow. I worked 140 
acres three times on one feed a day. The horses were got in in the morning from the 
paddock and worked until dinner time, and then turned out again in the paddock at 
flight. They were in fat condition the whole time. ’ ’ 

Horses versus Tractor. —The following paper, putting the claim for horse as being 
the most efficient and eco-nomic worker on the farm was contributed by Mr. E. Sharrad, 
who proposed to deal with farms of no more than 700 acres:—^“This farm cannot be 
more efficiently worked with a tractor than with horses. In the Tatiara, in a normal 
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year, one lias to do a certain amount of fallowing when the crabholes are full of water. 
The horses will do this job, as well as the hundred aaid one small jobs on a farm which 
require a horse. The horse has helped to buy most of the tractors on the farms. I have 
worked bo-th the tractor and horses, and would rather drive the horses. The latter is 
a cleaner, warmer, and a quieter job. If one horse is sick it can be replaced at very 
little cost; one can perhaps borrow from a neighbor who has a few idle horses. If the 
same trouble jiersasts in a tractor it is impossible to borrow another tractor, and one 
may possibly be hung up for a week or two in seeding or harvest, waiting for repairs. 
Most writers, when comparing the relative values of the horse and tractor, put too high 
a pricei on the horse. A half-draught horse can be bought for £10 of £15, which will do 
the work, and <lo it well. There is no necessity to pay high prices for horses. A young 
farmer starting on a farm on his own can aim at getting a good team by gradually 
raising the class of his team by breeding. Two good mares will breed up a team in a 
few yefiTS, and by always breeding a couple of foals every year it will not be necessary 
to pay high prices to fill up the gaps in the team, occasioned by old age and the loss 
of a horse. The cost of keeping a foal is very light until it is reatiy to break in. After 
paying for the st^rvice of a good sire, there is priictically no expense until it is time to 
break in the foal, and then only at a cost of about £3 10s. for harness, which, if care¬ 
fully looked after, will last for 20 years. The heavy initial cost of the tractor gives the 
faimer a good deal of worry wondering if he is going to pay for it. The tractor is a 
continual drain on the 'finances of the farmer for grease, benzine, and kerosene all 
through seeding and harvest. Money is sent out of the Oommonwe^th for the trsu^-tors 
and all that propels them comes from overseas. The horse and all its harness are products 
of Australia. It should be the aim of all farmers to build up the Commonwealth by using 
horses, thereby effecting a saving of money. 

Tractor versus Horses. —Mr. A. Grosser read the following paper:—“The tractor 
has its advantages and disadvantages. If fanners would realise that the power of a 
tractor is limit<>d to pull a certain load it would, give far better results. The life of a 
tractor depends on the treatment it receives. One do<?s not hear of a farmer going out 
with an eight-horse tefim and pulling two ploughs with it; yet this is not uncommon 
with the tractor. The most important point to watch is the oiling. Also w-ater and 
grease tlie cups, and keep all bolts tight. The traotor is able to take the pla<*e of an 
engine for cutting chaff, and can be used to assist in putting in and taking off the 
crop at a critical stage. Horses have to be given a 8|jell, but the tractor, with proper 
care, will work continuously. It can also be used for pulling trees and pumping water. 
The tractor is worthy of a place on the farm. Those in the past who were not in favor 
of tractors have one to-day. ^ ^ 

Horses VEitsus Tractor. —There is no doubt that the tractor has its good points, 
but, from my experience, horses are the best all-round form of farm ptiwer,'' said Mr. H. 
W. Orton, in a paper on this subject. “Australia produces its own horse-power, and by 
using this power we are helping ourselves. The tractor is made overseas, the fuel is 
imported, and the money goes to other countries. It is argued that the tractor will sow 
twice as much area as a team of horses. This is possibly true, if everyUiing goes well; 
but in the case of a breakdown with the tractor it will mean perhaps the loss of a week 
before the part is replaced. If a horse becomes sick, at a pinch it is possible to carry 
on with one less, but generally there is a spare horse on the farm that can be used until 
the sick one recovers. If at fallowing the ground becomes wet and the crabholes boggy, 
the horses are able to getj along, but tractor bogs and makes a poor job of fallowing. 
At harvest it does not pay to work the tractor half-loaded, and the average-type is not 
more than half-loaded when pulling a harvesting machine. This is waste of fuel. It 
requires two men to operate a tractor and stripper; one can drive a team of horses and 
work a stripper, and there is no danger of fire with horses. When carting wheati horses 
load the wagon with the bag-lifter, which would be a very tiresome job for the tractor. 
The feed which the horses eat for the year does not cost the farmer a great deal to 
produce, but fuel which the tractor uses requires money to procure. Tractor driving is 
a strain on the nerves, but it is a pleasure to drive a team of good horses. * * 


UPPEB-NOBTH DISTBIOT. 

(PETHSBOBOUOH AND NOBTHWAJCD.) 

BLACK BOOK (Average annual rainfall, 12.57in.). 

On June 17th a debate, “Horses v. Tractor,“ was held between teams from the 
Morchard and Black Bock Branches. The Morcliard Branch, which debated in favor 
of the tractor, was adjudged the winners. 
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MOBCHABD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

At the June meeting of the Branch Mr. P. Schultz read a paper, ‘‘Domestic and 
Farm Animals/' The annual report was read, and officers elected for the ensuing 
year. 


QUORN (Average annual rainfall 13.60in,). 

Mr. L. Eckert gave an address, “Misplaced Methods of Farming in the North," at 
the meeting held on June 11th, which was attended by eight members. 


WARCOVVIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

June 10th.—Present: Nine members and four visitors. 

Hints on Soldering. —Mr. A. Crossman read the following paper:—“A knowledge 
of soldering will often prove useful on the farm. Two irons are needed—a heavy one 
weighing about 11b., and a lighter one for fine work. Use good solder. A brush for 
applying spirits of salts can be made with a piece of tin and horse hair. For new 
and clean galvanized iron the spirits can be diluted with water, but where the material 
to be soldered is dirty, use raw spirits, leave it for a few minutes, and then rub off 
with a rag. Do this until the material is clean. Although sometimes this will no*' 
bring everything off, the dirt can be scraped off with a piece of an old wire rope a 
few inches long. Tightly fasten a piece of tie wire near the ends and mb with the 
en<ls. The fine wire will find its way into small cracks. Sal ammoniac is used for 
tinning the iron. When the iron is fairly hot, rub the point with an old file to clean 
it, then rub on the sal ammoniac, melt a little solder on it, turn the iron in this, and 
no trouble will be experienced in tinning, providing it is clean and smooth. Have the 
iron hot enough to melt the solder quickly, but do not get it red hot or the tin will be 
burnt off. When making a joint, see that the solder is sweated in between both pieces^ 
and watch for air bubbles. In soldering brass, I find that resin or soldering preparation 
is much better than spirits of salts." 


WEPOWIE (Average {uinual rainfall, 13in. to 
Mr. T. Orrock prosidiHi ovor an aUcndaiicc of nine memberH and visitors at the meet¬ 
ing held on June 30th, when a j>apcr, “Buy Australia Made Goods," was contributed 
by Mr. E. Roocke. 


MIDDLE NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUaH TO FABBKLL’S FLAT.) 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual /rainfall, 15.41in.). 

Mr. K. Li. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Fallowing 
and Wheat Varieties," at the meeting held on June 17th, which was attended by six 
members. 


KOeXLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, IS.filin.). 

Meeting held July 1st. Present: 14 members. Mr. Campbell, of the Royal Automo¬ 
bile Association, delivered an address. 


KOONUNGA. 

A pa)>er, ‘ ‘ Oil and Some of Its Uses,'' was read by Mr. G. Cartwright at the meeting 
held on March 11th, which was attended by 24 members. 

Twenty-two members attended the meeting held on April 8th, when a paper, “Pig 
Boising," was contributed by Mr. A. Tscharke. 

At the meeting held on May 13th Mr. W. Mickan gave a demonstration of soldering. 
Twenty-one members attended. 


KOONUNGA. 

Meeting held June 10th. Present: Mr, B, Tscharke (Chair) and 30 members. Mr. 
W, Mickan delivered an address, “The Lack of Co-operation Ik tween the Fanner and 
the Blacksmith." An interesting discussiou followed, 

MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 16.87in.). 

Meeting held June 14th, Present; Eight members. The meeting^ took the form of 
a Question Box, A number of interesting questions were asked and discussed. 
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MTJBBAYTOWN. 

Meeting held June 7th. Present: Mr. P. Bleischki^ (Chair) and 14 members. Mr. 
E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) gave an address, “Fallowing.'' 


EEDHILli (Average annual rainfiall, 17.02in.). 

Meeting held June 10th. Mr. T. Simmonds presided over an attendance of nine 
members. Mr. S. Crouch read a paper, “The Care and Management of the Farm 
Horse,“ and a good discussion followed. 

-—-—. .w ( 

SNOWTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 15.78in./. " 

There was a large attendance of members at the meeting held on June 13th, when Mr. 
C. Crewe, of the Vacuum Oil Co., gave a cinema lecture entitled “Lubrication." 

WANDEARAH. 

Meeting held June 10th. Present: 21 members. Mr. L. Crouch delivered a short 
address, “Points in Successful Wheat Growing." Members submitted questions, and 
several discussions took place. Items from the Journal of Agriculture were read and 
discussed. 


WIRRABABA (Average annual rainfall, 19.47in.). 

April 10th.—Present: 37 members. 

Keeping a Farm Diary. —Mr. A. Curtis read the following paper:—“This paper is 
written with the idea of pointing out the value of continu!il record of activities during 
seasonal work. One is prone to think that no records arc needed as, for instance, the 
day seeding is started, but if one had records of the dates, say, for a period of 15 
years on which seeding was started, together with the results, it would probably help 
one to come to a decision as to whether it would be advisable to go on or not during^ 
some abnormal season. Many farmers have no doubt read with interest various articles 
that appear from time to time in the Journal of Agriculture on “Crop Rotation" or 
some kindred subject, but could individual farmers write down in correct order the 
rotation in which the paddocks have been cropped and which crops—wheat, barley, 
oats, —^bare fallow, grass or stubble, quantity of super u.sod, name of wheats, rain¬ 

fall, &c., that have been sown on the paddocks. If these details are lacking, how is it 
possible to draw correct conclusions from any rotation of crops that may be attempted. 
Even if entries are made only at regular interv^als of a week or month it would be of 
great service. After a copy is full, a year's remarks in brief can be appended. There 
is usually a page for this purpose at each end of a volume. The blotters in the diary 
are very useful, the book is a good calendar, and contains useful information to the 
user. To no one should the keeping of a diary bo of more service than to farmei-s 
and other primary producers." 

The Artesian Basins. —A paper of this subject was read by Mr. H. Hunt at a 
meeting held on May 8th:—“The Continent of Australia is like a saucer in shape. 

It is high round the coast, and hollow in the middle. The water which falls in the 
high lands near the coast soaks down into the layers of rock which form the earth's 
crust. These layers are of two qualities, the impervious hard rock, and the pervious, 
soft sandstone rock. Often, as in tlie case of the Great Australian Basins, the soft 
rock is underneath a layer of hard rock, so that until a bore is sunk through the hard 
layer the water cannot come to the surface. When the water does come to the surface 
it comes with great force, and often shoots up high in the air. In the Great Australian 
Basin these layers of rock are curved downward in the centre, their outcrops being in 
the high lands on the east coast of Australia, which is the intake, and near the railway 
where the water rises to the surface and is evaporated, leaving mounds of mineral with 
water on their summit in a basin. Borne of these mounds are 60ft. in height. Bores 
are, of course, simk between these outcrops. The depth of tlie bore depends largely 
on its position in the basin. Near the outcrops 50ft. may be sufficient, but the bore 
at Blackall, near the centre of the basin, is 7,000ft. deep. The yield from one bore 
for 24 hours has been known to reach 3,000,000gall8. There are 1,300 bores in the 
Great Basin, 50 of which are in South Australia. Water from deep bores is hot and 
higlily mineralised, lit only for stock, except in rare instances where it has been found 
to be suitable for irrigation. The 6ow from many of the bores is decreasing, and 
measures for controlling the water liave been taken. The main vegetation in this area 
is drought-resisting plants, such as salt bush and blue bush, although in many parts 
grass grows. There are three fairly large ones in Western Australia, one around Eucla, 
and a large one in the Murray Basin. There are several small ones in South Australiai 
including one in the Orroroo district.'' 
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LOWEB-NOBTH DISTRICT. 

(ADBLAXDB TO TAEBELIi’S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) delivered an address, ^'General 
Farming Practices/' at the meeting held on June 12th, which was attended by 16 
members. 

BROWNLOW. 

a/ M(*oting held June 25th. Pivsont: 18 membem and visitors. Mr. S. B. Opie (Field 
j^Oflicer of the IH^j^tfirtment of Agriculture) delivered an address, ^‘The Value of Expcri- 
moiitai Work. 

UGHT'S PASS. 

Meeting held June 16th. Present: 33 members. Mr. W. Sharp gave an interesting 
lecture, ‘‘The Early History and Colonisation of South Australia.” 

PENWORTHAM. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Sevenhilla on June l&th, and was attended by 20 
memberH. The annual rei)ort was read, and officers elected. 

BOSEDALK. 

Nineteen members and visitors attended the meeting held on June 17th, when Mr. J. 
RufMiiger delivered an addrese, * * Pruning Fruit Trees and Vines. ’ ^ 

BOSEWORTHY (Average annual rainfall, 17.46in.). 

There was a large attendance of members and visitors at the meeting held on June 
jdth, which took the form of a debate on the subject, “Open Marketing v. Pooling' 
Wheat.” Open marketing was debated by Messrs. E. Rice and P. Maloney, wliilart the 
claims of the pool were supported by Messrs. E. Oates and %T. Dridan. Members were 
pr<*se<nt from the Gawlor, Wasleys, and Maliala Branches. 

TARIjEE (Average animal minfall, 18.16in.). 

.\t the meeting loUl on May 13th, the CThlief Dairy Instructor (Mr. H. B. Barlow) 
delivered on address, “The l>airy Industry Act.” Seven members and four visitors 
ill tended. 

WASLEYS. 

Fifty-two members and four visitc^rs attended the meeting held on Juno 20th. Mr. R. 
Baker, RD.A, (Dairy Instructor at Roseworthy Agricultural College) delivered an 
:;iddress, “The Care and Management of the Farm Ctnv.“ 

WASLEYS WOMEN *8. 

Mrs. K. W.ait ]>r< sidetl over an attendance of 41 members at the meetimg held on 
-bine Th<‘ following naix^rs were road and di.‘;eu.‘«^<*d:—“Ba.w>n Curing on the 

Farm," Mrs. F. Nap]>er; “Oako Making,” Mrs. (Jarey; “Making Small Oakes and 
Biscuits,” Mias I. Sires SampK^ of cakes, &c., were tal>le<l by the readers of the 
papers. 

WJLLIAMSTOWN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 27.84iii.). 

Meeting held July 2n.d. Pn>^seai: Eight memlxTs. Tho Annual Report \ma presented 
nnd oflicers elect^^d for the ensuing vear. 


TORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

THRINGTON. 

June 6th,—^Present; 28 members and four visitors. 

Mr. M. Yelland read a paper, “Side Lines on the Farm”:—South Australia was 
principally an agricultural State, wheat being regarded as its chief asset,'but there was 
no reason why it should not be self-supporting in other essential products which were 
termed side lines. The last year or two had made the farmer realise what a stand by 
they were to wheat-growing. Every farm should have side lines, but the extent to whicli 
they could be worked depends on the siae of the farm and how the farmer was situated. 
The man with a grown family was better able to run side lines than a man who was a 
bachelor or who had only hk wife to assist him. The main thing with side lines was 
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to provide proper housing and accommodation for all stock; that was half the battle, 
and without it there was little chance of success or profit. The most profitable side line 
in the district was sheep. Besides the hnaiicial return, sheep were a valuable asset in 
keeping the fallow clean, and they also packed and consolidated the seed-bed for the 
coming crop. By buying and selling sheep one might receive good returns, but one was 
liable to become overstocked, and if the market fell they would have to be carried o!i, 
which would restrict fallowing operations and result in lower crop yields the following 
year. On the average farm in the district it paid better to keep a permanent flo<*k of 
from 150 to 200 l£.rge-framed Merino ewes, keeping only enough wethers for killinp 
purposes. The Merino ewes could be crossed with some ram suitable for breeding fa 
lambs, such as the Shropshire, Dorset Horn, L*dcester, Lducoln, or the Corriedale. He 
favored the Corriedale because the wool was of better quality and the lambs were good 
for mutton. The ram should be mated earl;^ in November and the lambs would arrive 
in April in the wann weather, which would be much letter for the young lambs. While 
the ewes were lambing they should be looked at every day or two, especially if flies were 
bad, add should always have plenty of feed and water. With good luck, with 150 ewet, 
one ought to get about 120 lambs. BesidCuM the lambs, one would have the wool from the 
150 ewes. At shearing time one should cull out any that were poor-woolled or Wi’ere 
fencers. They could be killed off. With shtHq> on the farm, meat w.ms always procurable 
for about half the price it could be bought from the butcher. Pigs were profitable, 
especially since the price of barley was low. Some farmers bought two or three suckers 
and reared them and then sold and re-stocked again, while others kept four or five 
breeding sows and a hog. Regarding breed, it was just as costly to feed a good animal 
as a mongrel; they ate ju«ft as much feed, but there was not m?aily the same profit. 
The Mid-York cross was very good, or Berkshire or Mid-York sows crossed with the 
Tarnworth; and again, Berkshire or Mid-York crossed wdth the Large White York. 
That was the pig advocated at present for a l>acon pig, aiiil was strongly reeoinincnded 
by the Victorian Better Farming Train. The Tamworth-Horkshire made a fine bacon 
pig, or again, a three-quarter Tamw^oxth mated to a Berkshire hog, )r verm. Thef^ 
should be three or four sties—one kept for the hog and the (dilei's for the sow's. It was 
a good thing to have about an acre or two pig-netted and sown with barlpy. The pigs 
would graze on it in the winter, and it would form the bulk of their food, especially 
sows that had been mated, which should always have plenty of water, and in the suininer 
time should have a wallow with plenty of water in it. Barley was about the b(?st feed 
for pigs. For best results it should be crushed; if not crushed it should V)e well soaked 
or l^led, otherwise the pigs did not obtain the full benefit from it. Each sow should 
have two litters a year of from eight to ten pigs; some had more. Calculated at £1 per 
head, they w'ould be very profitable. The sow should be jmt in a sty to herself alnnit 
a week before farrowing, and kept fairly quiet. The sty should have a railing around 
it, .so the little pigs could get out of the mother s way. Straw' sliould never Ik* put in 
with a sow before farrowing, but ahvays a little chaff or something not too bulky, because 
when the pigs were born they were either suffocated in the stniw or the sow lied on 
them. Straw could be put in after about a fortnight. If one was about when the sow- 

farrowed, it was advisable to take the pigs and put them in a box lined with bag and 

keep them warm until they were all dry, and then put them back with the sow and see 
that she suckled them. A sow' should not be fed much for about 24 hours after farrowing. 
After that she could be fed regularly. After about a fortnight tlie little ones would 
drink a little jiollard and milk, mixed thin, in a small trough. At about three weeks 
to a month all pigs should be doctored. The knife should lie clean, and. salt water 
applied to the wound after doctoring. When done, the young pigs should lie put iute 
a clean sty with a concrete floor. If they got dirt into the w'ound they would Ik? liable 
to get tetanus. When the pigs were six weeks old they should Ixi weaned and would 
be flt for sale. Lice could be kept off the pigs by using tractor drainings and kerosinc 

or sheep spray for blowflies. The fowl on the average farm did not receive much 

attention with the exception of a little wheat now and again and a tree to roost, in. Moat 
of them were of the barndoor variety. The first step with fowls was to houw* them 
in good houses, which should be anything from 12ft. to 15ft. deep, with a vent at the 
back for draught, and should have netting around them and doors bo that fowls could 
be shut up at night against foxes, dogs, cats, &c. Tick was one of the bugbears of 
poultry-rjiising, but could be controlled by tick-proof perches and w^eckly applications 
of sump oil and kcrosine on porches and all woodwork. Nests should be made out of 
tins, and should have beach sand or chaff put in them. He favorc<l the WThite Leghorn or 
the Minorca for egg laying. Orpingtons were very good, and the Rhode Island Red 
made a good table bird. Fowls should always have plenty of shell grit and (*hai‘coal, 
and also plenty of green food. Greenfeed was one of the most important things with 
fowls. Lucerne v.as the best, and could be e.'isily grown where one had plenty of 
water. For feeding fowls, ho favored crushed barley mixed wit>. bran. A good 
mash vgm two parti of crushed barley and one part bran, with plenty of chopped-up 
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Jucorne, or barley feci whole was very good. If fed properly fowls should return about 
£1 a hundred per week profit. All eggs should be gathered at least once a day. Boosters 
should not be allowed to run with the hens thar were laying for market. If farmers 
generally w^ere more particular with farm eggs they w'ould receive a better price all 
through the yertr. Me favored the incul>ator for brec^ding chicks. About the 120 size was 
convenient on a farm. All eggs should be not over a week old for inculcation. Care 
should be taken with the incubator with regstrd to the temperature moisture and to 
see that it was level and to run it in a suitable position wathout draughts. When the 
•^^««^ccken8 were taken from the incubator they should be put into a brooder. Suitable 
J^^uses for brooding should be made, with wire-netting runs outside for use on sunny 
.„^j^ays. Cliicks shoahi not be fed for 48 hours, and then fad on cracked grain, with plenty 
of grei'n food and water. Wlien they w^ere aboat six wwks old they should be put in 
cold brooders and not overcrowded. When old enough, pullets should be separated from 
the coekerels, and the latter fed up and sent to market as soon as possible. Each yearns 
rearing should l>e n?arked by a ring on the leg. In that way one would l)e able to cull 
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the flock. After a hen had flnished her third laying season she should be fattened ^d 
sold. The best way even on a farm was to keep fowls on the intensive system, keeping 
(hem shut up and fed properly. They would produce more eggs, especially during the 
winter months. Drinking vessels should be kept clean and houses cleaned out or the 
fowls would get roup. Epsom salts put in the drinking water once a week, and also 
Condy’s crystals, would help to combat disease. The best time of the year to hatch the 
heavy varieties was July to August, and the light varieties from August until Octobe**. 
Autumn hatched chicks thrived well if they had plenty of green feed. Geese and turkeys 
on the farm were profitable, especially al^ut a dozen young gobblers. Geese were verj" 
easily reared and picked up the bulk of their food, but they wore very destructivi 
Turkeys were fairly difficult to rear, and they needed plenty of green feed A hen w’as 
better to rear turkeys than a turkey hen, because the hen did not wander as a turkey 

did. Young turkeys should be fed on rolled oats for the first three or four days and 

then fed on bran and pollard mixed with warm milk to make it crumbly. Plenty of 
green feed and onion tops were also very good. Cowre on the farm were all right if 
one had a family to do the work. Every farm should have one or two cows for home 
use, and one could then sell a little butter. Cows were a lot of work and were a big tie 

for the women on the farm. The best milking cow was the Jersey or the Friesian. 

In our district it v/as necessary to use so much dry feed for cows tliey did not get the 
results they would if there was green feed available practically all the year round. A 
big advantage of having two cf three cows on the farm was the separator milk, which 
was of great value to young pii|8. A good discussion followed. 


WEAVEB^pj^verage aip^ rainfall, 17.03in.). 

June flth.—^Present: 17 members. 

The evening took the form of a Question Box. Mr. L. Arthur asked, ' ^ Is it necessary 
to pickle barley when sowing under dry conditions?” Mr. Piggott considered picklii^ 
necessary if the seed was smutty. Mr. Slade said it was safe to sow grain dry if thei^ 
was smut present, but as a preventive he advised using i per cent, solution of formalin. 
Mr. W. Anderson said it was safer to pickle barley under present marketing conditions. 
Mr. G. Tarrant a^ked the l>e8t method to adopt when breaking in young hordes? Mr. 
L. Arthur thought the more handling the colt was given the better. Mr. Piggott advised 
putting on the halter with the bit in the horse’s mouth, and allowing the colt its freedom 
to harden the mouth. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Oomish) read the Annual Report, 
and officers were elected. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CliEVB (Average annual rainfall, 14.63in.). 

The annual meeting of the Branch was lield on July 2nd, there being present 10 
members. The Annual Report was read, and officers elected for the fortlicoming year. 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

Meeting held June llth. Present; 11 members and four visitors. Mr. IL D. Adams 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, ”Soils and their Management.” 


GOODE WOMEN ^S (Average annual rainfall, 10.201n.). 

Meeting held June 12th. Present; 13 members and 11 visiitors. Dr. C. Hallett, 
M.B., B.V,Sc., delivered an instructive addreas in which he dealt with the subjects, 
Anti-Natal Care” and ”Ohild Welfare. 


MALTEE. 

Meeting held June 12th. Present: Mr. J. Bassham (Chairman), nine members, and 
three visitors. After formal business, the holding of a local Crop Competition was 
discussed, and it was decided to limit entries to Branch members only. Mr. Miller 
offered a shield to be competed for and the winner’s name to be added each year. Mr.. 
Schwarz exhibited a novel shoot-cutter made from an old disc drill. 


MTLTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.89^). 

Meeting held June 7th at the nosidence of Mr. J. Story. Presmt: 16 members 
and five visitors. An instructive paper, ”The Value of the Primary Producer to 
Australia, ^ ’ was read by Mr. G. Partridge. 
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STREAKY BAY (Average animal rainfall, 14.95in.). 

The meeting of May 25th was devoted to a discussion on matters of local interest, 
hive memhars attended. 

On June ?l8t Mr. W. Johnston (Agricultural Inatruetor for the Lower North) 
addressed the meeting. 

A large number of visitors and delegates attended the July meeting, when a lecture 
and demonstration was given by a representative of the Vacuum Oil Company. 


TABAGORO. 

June 12th.—^Present: 13 members. 

Power Farming. —Mr. S. Simmons read the following paper:—The increased efficiency 
that has resulted from the spread of improved machinery and larger power 
units, and the wider application of improved practices will be a strong influence 
in restoring agricultural prosperity in South Australia. Machinery, such as we have 
at our disposal at the present time,, is causing a revolution in agriculture. What 
its results will be it is impossible to state,* but it is evident that in the very near 
future definite changes are inevitable. The tractor is one of the most modem 
machines that has been introduced to agriculture of recent years. Production in 
quantity and laborsaving devices are what are needed to*day in agriculture, as 
well as in other ^industries. To do this, modem methods of working the farm must 
be adopted to ascertain which is most profitable. 1 consider the tractor the most 
efficient power for farm work, providing it is given proper attention. The progress 
that has been made in the quality, performance, and usefulness of the tractor In 
the last few years jhas been very rapid. It is a mistake to expect a tractor whicll 

is rated nt 10 or 12 horse power to do the work or operate a load that it wouM 

take 14 horses to pull, and this is what occurs in many cases; overloading the 

tractor is the worst abuse to which it can be subjected. A ** horse-power ^ ^ as used by 

me^^hal}ic8 and engineers is a measurement of the rate of doini» w'Ork—it is not merely 
a measurcmeiit but a forc4?, exerbJd through a distance, and the time during which such 
force is exerted. It may be that a tractor is pulling the same load as is pulled by five 
horses, but that does not mean that the tractor is not develojnng mere power than tlie 
horses. Tho speed at which the load is pulled must be considered in order to compare 
the relative ainoaiit of power developed. If the horses pull the load two miles an hour 
and the tractor judls it four miles an hour, the tractor is developing twice as much 
power as the horses and doing twice as much work. That is why a tractor rated at 
10 horsepower on the drawbar and only pulling a load equivalejit to five horses is 
developing its full rating of 10 horsepow'er. A horsepower is a fixed unit which docs 
not vary. There are many and varied branches of work which a tractor can do. It 
does belt work as well as field work. It requires no care when idle, it is not affected 
by heat or cold, needs no rest, is unfeeling under neglect and hard work, and does 
faster work. That is where the tractor has an advantage over the horses. Time is a very 
important factor on the farm, and time saved is time gained. Not only does it enable 
the farmer to do his work much faster, but he is also able to take advantage of weather 
conditions. A tractor can be worked both by day and night if so desired. Providing 
it has the three essentials—fuel, oil, and waterr—the tracdor will work indefinitely. This 
cannot be accomplished with animal power; muscles must have a rest. An animal body, 
be it man or horse, is capable of developing a certain amount of energy only every 24 
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hours. Muscles cannot produce power continuously for more than a few hours at a time; 
they must have rest to >allow them to lecuperate. On the other hand, an engine such as 
is built in the tractor of to-day is capable of delivering its full rated power not only 
hour after hour, but week in and week out. The owner will be confronted with minor 
troubles and mishaps, but after a person l)ecome8 conversant with the mechaniein of 
the engine these will be speedily put right. Where a tractor can be used on a. farm it 
will prove to be an asset, by enabling the farmer to keep abreast of Ihe times, and will 
encourage better and more modern methods of working the farms.’’ Discussing the 
paper, Mr. J. Crooks thought the tractor in conjunction with horses was a good com¬ 
bination where f(H*d was grown on the farm, the tractor to do the heavy work and 
horses the light work. Mr. K. Retalliek said a farmer should consider the cheapest 
method for working. He preferred horses when established, but advocated the tractor 
for a new block. Mr. T. Winters thought power farming too expensive, and favored 
horses worked in conjunction with a tractor. Mr. I. Guy preferred six liors^s as well 
as tractor; the horse team could do drilling and follow the tra^'tor. Recently with his 
tractor and a 14-tinc cultivator working day and night he had completed 330 acres in 
a week. Mr. A. Edwards said the tractor was not as cheap or reliable as horses. Horses 
worked in conjunction with the tractor was an ideal (combination. Mr. T. Winters said 
provided the farm was suitable for a tractor and careful attention paid to maintenance 
and using suitable implements, the tractor would prove an asset. By rushing in the crop 
at the most suitable time the returns would compeiLsate the working costs. The price 
of fuel and lack of efficient service stations in country districts wore very serious draw 
backs to tractor owners. Tractor farming, despite those drawbacks, had many advaut- 
4jges which could not be overlooked. The life cf a tractor depended on the class of 
country on which it worked and its driver. 


WARRAMBOO. 

May 13th.—Present: 30 members and four visitors. 

Fallowing. —Mr. O. J. Murphy read the following paper:—‘‘V'arious aystetus of 
fanning have been adopted with the object of producing heavy crops and of maintain¬ 
ing and increasing the fertility of the soil. In certain districts of this State, where 
the average rainfall is not less than 20ins., successful ri'siilts are being obtained by a 
crop rotation in which the growing of peas is an imjwrtant factor. But in respect to 
the greater part of the Australian wh(»atgrowing areas, the practice of bare fallowing 
has been found to be the most effective system in the production of food crops. Fallow¬ 
ing means that for a i>eriod of approximately one year, part of the soil is lying prac¬ 
tically idle. We must ask ourselves, therefore, why this practice is adopted, and how it 
tends to maintain the fertility of the soil. It has been proved that a crop of peas 
obtains a considerable amount of its nourishment from the air in the form of nitrogen, 
and fitorOvS it in th^* soil. The succeeding crop of wheat benefits by this process, ternu»d 
the nitrification of the soil. Any system of farming wluch does not provide for the 
maintenance of the fertility of the soil must fail ultimately. In wdmt way does fallow¬ 
ing bring about the nitrification of the soil, and the maintaining of a high state of 
fertilityf In answer to these questions it may he said tliat no other system in Australia 
has been so productive of good results as the practice of fallowing. The main objects 
of fallowing are the conservation of moisture, the aeration of the soil, and the produc¬ 
tion of those special conditions which are distinctly favorable to the vigorous growrth 
of the wheat plant. It has lx‘en shown that the conservation of moisture is by no 
means the only important factor. Agricnltural scientists infonn ns that there is a 
tremendous amount of bacterial action in the soil which has an important bearing 
on the fertility of the soil. When we falk>w land and use good cultivation methods 
at the right time we proPvide conditions which are favorable to great bacterial activity. 
The average farmer may not understand the action of soil bacteria, but scientists tell 
us that the results of bacterial action iik the soil is practically the same ns the results 
whi(?h follow the growing of a pea crop. Any system of cultivation which will stimu¬ 
late bacterial action means greater fertility of the soil, and correspondingly greater 
crops. Both moisture and heat are necessary for rapid bacterial action, but it should 
be again emphasised that the moisture content of the soil is not the only important 
point. Dr. Richardson has stated that 31bush. of wheat per acre may be grown under 
favorable conditions for every inch of rain which falls during thte growing period of 
the wheat jdant. This fact has been demonstrated on South Australian farms within 
recent years, but the fact that the average croj> falls very far below this standard 
indicates that moisture alone is not, perhaps, so important as we were inclined to think. 
We must have other conditions favorable to the wheat plant's growth, and fallowing 
helps to provide these conditions. In regard to the question of fallowing on the West 
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Coast, and in our district in particular, thore appears to be sound reasons for the adop¬ 
tion of a regular system of fallowing. Our average rainfall and the conditions which 
obtain in new mallee areas do not warrant the testing of a rotation of crops in whicK 
peas may be grown; but if we fallow our land, we can in the first [dace conserve mois¬ 
ture. We can all wcall seasons when the prospects for a good harvest were excellent 
until a dry spell in the si)ring months occurred. The weatluer conditions of the spring 
apply the acid test to our crops, and the best safeguard against a crop failure at that 
time of the year is a well-prepared fallow. Methods of Fallowing. —The writer advo¬ 
cates the "HO of a rigid tyne cultivator or skim mouldboard plough for the initial 
* stirring of the soil, with a preference for Mie cultivator on comparatively new lands. 

‘ A cultivator with wide tynes, good clearance, and lever to adjust draught while work¬ 
ing, specially designed for use in the mallee areas (?aii now be obtained. It does 
excellent work, and covers more ground per horse than the plough. Tlie work should 
he shallow, not more than liin. in depth. Long experience goes to show that the wheat 
plant thrives best on a shallow, well-compacted seedbed covered by a loose mulch 2m8. 
or so in depth. Fallowing should be commenced as soon as posaible after seeding. 
Rain is. one of the b<‘st agents in compacting the soil. Early fallowing has, therefore, 
two great advantages over late fallow in rcsjicct to consen’atiou of moisture and the 
compacting of the seedbed. Most of the land in this district may be described as fine- 
textured sand rises, and heavier, red, lojuny flats. If the sand rises can be worked when 
the soil is wet, so much the l)etter. Subsequent working of the fallow will depend on 
seasonal conditions It should always l>e borne in mind that the value of fallow depends 
not 80 much on the amount of cultivation as on the time at which the work is carried 
out. The growth of weeds may be kept in check by sheep. If these are not 

available, eultiv^ation should be done with the rigid-tyne cultivator l>efore weeds 
have seede<i, and preferably after a rain. Harrows may be used on the heavier 
soils with advantage, but should not be us(*d on sand rises. The latter should 

not Im‘ worked in a dry condition <»ii account of the drift menace. Drift takes place 
readily on a smooth, level surface. In the event of heavy rain, such as the 2Hn. which 
fell in December last, the surface of the fallow nmy be w'asheil over. Immediate work¬ 
ing of the fallow after summer rain of this character 'will check the tendency to 
drift, caused by the smoothing action of the rain, and will also present rapid evapora- 
of moisture from the seedbed. Moisture rises to tlx* surface by capillary action, in 
the same way that moisture rises through the bark of the tree. If we could cover our 
soil with cocky chaff or stable maniiie immediately after a rain, we know from 
experience that we could retain a large percentage of th€ moisture, but as that method 
is not practicable, we use the cultivator or the harrows. The working of the surface 
of the fallow after rain makes a break in the capillary action of the moisture, and 
although the cultivation may result in the more rapid evaporation of moisture from the 
immediate surface, we form a mulch which prevents rapid evaporation from the seedbed. 
Sandy soils are self mub'hing, and although action 'is not necessarv to produce a fine 
mulch, it should be carried out more witjk the idea of preventing drift. Henw the 
great importiince of cultivation after rain. Apart from the question of conserving 
moisture, forming a seedbed, and working the fallow’ with discrimination, there are other 
important points in favor of fallow in new areas. Tt is tlie aim of every mallee farmer 
to free his land from mallee shoots and stumps. It is j)ractically impossible to make a 
thorough ,job of sewling operations if we leave the w’hole of tlie cultivation until seeding. 
In fact, the amount of w’ork involved in ploughing or cultivating at sei*ding time, remov¬ 
ing stumps pulled out, drilling and harrowing, is so great that less thorough method.s 
are frequently resorted to in order to crop a big area. Fallowing enables the farmer 
to spread the work throughout the year—^it wdll result in more stumps being removed 
from the soil; the prospects of a good stubble burn so necessary in eradicating the 
mallee shoot wdll be considerably enhanced, and as a consequence, the period of re¬ 
claiming the soil 'from the mallee will be appreciably shortened. Moreover, the farmer 
who has land fallowed can afford to choose the most favorable part of the season in 
which to sow the land. Any attempt to sow a large area at seeding time not previously 
prcq)ared must result in at least a portion of the crop being sown very earl,y or very 
late. The very early sown crop is more liable to damage by drift. The crop grown 
on fallow will slmw* the effect of a heavy application of super; it will lx? a very poor 
year in which the crop on fallow will not ’pa,v expenses. In res}>cct of the question of 
fallowing \drgiu land, there is not sufficient evidence to sliow whether this practice 
would be payable, but the new settler would be w^ell advised to start a fallowing system 
in the second year of his block. Five hundred acres of laud yielding 12bu8h. to the acre 
will not give any more bags of wheat than 1,000 acres yielding a flbusli, average, but 
the former is a very mueJi better proportion from an economic point of view’. Once 
adopted, the praetace of fallowing will soon induce the farmer to aim at average, rather 
than area.^' Fallowing, —^Mr. W. Norris road the following paper:—*‘Onc of tbe most 
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important roads to success on the farm is fallow. According to statistics, wheat reaped 
•off fallow in 1928-29 yielded an ayeragc of 12bush. per acre, while wheat off land not 
fallowed averaged Obush. per acre. When fallowing, it should be seen that the plough is 
kept in good order, thus turning over the furrows evenly and cutting all the ground 
between the furrows. The shares should be kept sharp, never allowing the bodies to rise. 
Fallowing should be commenced in June, and finislied no later than the 20th August. 
Late fallow has a tendency to create take-all; the depth of the fallowing should vary 
according to the nature of the soil. 1 will divide the land into three classes—^heavy, 
medium, and light. Heavy soil should be ploughed Sin,, medium 2iin., and 
All land that is not sandy should be harrowed as soon as possible after pieugiiing in order 
to pack the soil and start the germination of weeds. After tlie fitst good rain has 
fallen and weeds have germinated, the land sliould be cultivated with a narrow tyne 
cultivator, in order to kill the weeds that have germinated, and increase the bacteria 
in the soil. After the next good rains have fallen and the land is beginning to dry 
on top, it should be harrowed again. Fallow should alvays be harrowed 
after every good rain, never allowing the land to crust on top. This acts as a 
blanket, preventing the moisture from evaporating.^' In reply to a question, 
Mr. Murphy said if it was j>ossihle to control the drift it might be as well to 
allow the sand from the ridges to drift down on to the flats. Once this sand started to 
drift it was practically out of controL The ridges should be worked^ with a rigid-tyne 
cultivator, and left in a rough state to try and prevent them from drifting, and to con¬ 
serve moisture. Mr. J. Sampson advised fallowing the .‘••and hills to a depth of 
Jin. or 4in. He had dealt with some of the sand hills on his farm last year in this 
way, and found that the hills did not drift so much after this treatment. Mr. O. 
Murphy said when fallowing a piece of gr-ound last year he left a portion of one sand 
hill uncultivated, and noticed after the heavy rains in December that this piece of 
was continually on the drift, worse than any other piece of land on liis farm. Mr. O. 
Wagner considered that a rotation of crops would turn out fairly ivell on an avera^, 
although this would iiood to be very closely tested for a term o? years. 


WARRAMBOO. 

June Idth.—^Present: 22 members. 

Care or Farm Horses.— Mr. J. Sampson read the following paper:—‘‘Horses should 
be provided with a warm stable, and plenty of good feed and water. If it is not con¬ 
venient to build a stable, a shelter can be provided. Also provide the team with well¬ 
fitting harness, and give it an occasional dressing of oil. Groom them before harnessing, 
and on the first sign of a sore shoulder the collar should be eased, which will perhaps 
enable the horse to be worked, and at the same time heal the sore. Most troubles start 
in the first place with the collar being too big. I find cutting the fold off the top 
of a wheat bag and doubling it and putting under the collar, and if one is not 
enough, put two, and so on until the collar firs firm on the neck. By no means 
let it work on the neck—that causes the collar t-o chafe. A good plan is to soak 
a new collar iii water before putting it on, and that will pull into the right sluipe 
on the horse's nock. See that the collar is clean before putting it on, and that the 
horse's neck is clean. Never bring in a horse out of the paddock and put him ou hard 
feed straight away. I find that giving him one feed the flrst day and gradually working 
him on to it docs not seem to affect them so much. Care should be taken not to over¬ 
heat a horse if it is at all subject to sand.'* 

Care op Horses.— Mr. N. Crawford read the following paper;—“Care of horses is 
a point of importance. Care should be taken in selecttng a team of a good, active type 
of horse. To ensure a good, fast team one should breed youug horses each year, and not 
break them in too young. A good stable, warm in the winter and cool in the summer, 
goes a long way towilrds keeping horses fit for work. I prefer a stable with a straw 
roof; it is warm in winter and cool in summer. After a long spell horses^ dhould be 
stable-fed, and not worked too long for the first week, and care should be given to the 
shoulders when breaking in a young horse. It is a good thing to wash the shoulders 
with cold water w*hen you take off the collars. It will make the shoulders hard, and 
save a lot of trouble afterwards. Horses stUl hold their own, and a farmer should give 
attention to his brood mares. They should'have plenty of green feed, both before and 
after foaling. When weaning foals they should have plenty of feed." 

Management and Care op the Horse. —Mr. E. Oswald read the following paper:— 
“The horse, we should at all times acloaowledge, has intelligence, and will respond to 
good treatment. His only return for all the work that he does for us is his food and 
grooming, and occasionally extra care when he is sick or injured. Surely, then, all fair- 
minded men who are responsible for his care will be sufflcieiitly good sportsmen to give 
him his just due. Unfortunately, with the hard times farmers are experiencing, the 
horse's fare is below standard in most cases, and we cannot therefore expect such a 
big da^jJJs work as would be tlie case in ^normal ^imoe. Illness in horses in this district 
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Is mostly the result of sand, and the movement of thait out of the horse in most cases 
results in health returning to normal. 1 have used a mixture of half a pint of new 
milk and half a cup of honey as a drench, to which a dose of nux vomica was added, 
with good results. 1 particularly favor the horse having a few weeks’ rest after seedinip 
out on good green feed, with one feed of cocky chaff or hay, whien hay chaff is not avail¬ 
able. This results in the movement of the sand in the majority of cases. As to the 
handling of horses, 1 treat them kindly and firmly. Occasionally a horse is encountered 
^.rhat has bad and vicious habits These are either the result of heredity or through mis- 
diandling during * breaking-in. ’ If the result of heredity, little improvement can be ex* 
'pected, but faulty liandliiig in its earlier life may often be corrected if one is prepared 
to spend time and patience in finding out the horse's viewpoint which he form^ in his 
earlier life, and educating (or rather * re-educating') him. To be a success at handling 
horses, as of men, one needs to be a psychologist. I have a personal dislike to using the 
whip on horses, and usually manage to get a fair amount of work done without its use. 
As is good advice with the tra<*tor, so with the horse team: Under-loading is preferable 
to over-loading, ’' 


YADNAuBIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09m.). 

Mr, W. Brown presided owr an attendance of 12 members at the meeting held on 
June 10th. Officers were elected for the ensuing year. 


YEELANA (Average annual rainfall, 16.12in.). 

Meeting held March 12rt;h. Present: 16 members. Mr. H. Adams (District Agricul¬ 
tural Instructor) gave an address, ‘ ‘ Crop Hetation.' ’ 

Meeting held April 9th. Preatmt: 25 members. Mr. A. Ferguson, of the Moonta 
Branch, read a paper, ‘ ‘ The Skim Plough.'' 

Thirty members und visitors attended the meeting held on May 22nd, when addressee 
were delivered by Messrs, E. L. Orchard and H. D. Adams, of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BA8T OF MOX7MT IiOFTY BANOSa) 

BOOLGUN. 

Meeting held June 12th. Present: 21 members and seven visitors. Mr. B, L. Griffiths 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an e.ddress, ^‘Fallowing and Cultivation 
Methods," after which a lengthy discussion followed. 


BUGLE. 

June 10th,—^Present: 15 members. 

CAiiE OP Stock and Nked por a Veteiunary Surgeon. —Mr. B. Rohrlach read the 
following paper:—"Stock need a lot of attention in this district, and particularly horses. 
We have the usual trouble with sand, paddy melons, &c. Most farmers have their own 
special remedies for these complaints, but in most cases the auimals die. Usually not 
much notice is taken of an animal that has been ill for a day or so, and when it gradually 
gets worse it is too late to get a *vet' from the city. If a local S^et' was available 
much valuable stock could be saved. In this district, where the farms are large, the 
holdings are a long way from town, and it costs much money for car hire to got a 
*vet' out in addition to paying for his sorviee. I suggest that the Loxtoii, Paringa, and 
Panina councils, cud perhaps Waikerie and Berri, engage a qualified * vet' between them, 
and if he resided centrally to each of these places he could servo them all. As regaiils 
his salary, if all ratepayers paid in addition to their council rates, the services of the 
‘vet' would be free of charge, charging only for mileage of the car." 


OOPEVIIiLE. 

May 21st. 

The meeting took the form of a debate, "Combines versus Cultivator and Drill." 
Messrs. A. P. Hein, L* Oarslake, and O. H. Sutherland supported the combine, ^d 
Messrs. D. Neely, W. Johns, and O. Beckman spoke in favor of the cultivator and drill. 

CJOPEVILLE, 

Mr. C. F. Anderson (Acting Poultry Expert) addressed the mtvting. A large number 
of members and visitors attended. The meeting concluded with a social and dance. 


KALYAN. 

There were ten members present at the meeting held on June ISth, when a paper, 
"Jfertiliamrs," was read by Mr. V. liuhrs. It was decided to hold meetings alternately 
at Kufym nnd Pm>ondiu 
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KANNI. 

The meeting held on May 10th was attended by 10 members and five ▼isltorsy and 
took the form of a Question Box, when various subjects were introduced for discussion. 


KANNI. 

Meeting held May 22nd. Present: 13 members and six visitors. Addresses were 
delivered by Messrs. W. C. Johnston and R. L. Orifliths, of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 


KULKAWIRBA. 

May 13th.—Present: 15 members. 

The meeting took the form of a ‘‘Question Box. In answer to a question as to 
whether heavy super on new land caused it to dry out, Mr. Elliot stated that it caused 
too much growth, with the result that when warm weather came there was insufficient 
moisture in the soil. As to the most profitable breed of sheep for the district, Mr. 
Coombs considered that the Corriedale ewe crossed with a Dorset Horn ram was best 
for producing lambs for market. Mr. Fitzgerald favored pure Merino, l>ecau8e the wool 
was more saleable than crossbred, and crossbreds were such bad fencers. Where cross- 
}»reds were wanted, he favored the Shropshire cross. Mr. Elliot instanceil Corriedale 
lambs at five months weighing 501bs. Corrietlales lived and fattened where Merinos 
barely held their own, were better mothers, and had better lambs. He did not like 
the Dorset or Shropshire, because the wool was inferior. In answer to an inquiry 
for the best method of dealing with two-year old shoots to get the bes-t crop results, Mr. 
Oakley advi8e<l disc ploughing twice and cropping. The question whether it would be 
profitable to grow lucerne in the mallee was brought forward. Members expressed 
doubt on account of the dryness of the countiy' during the growing period. Some 
members stated that the plants lived for years, and appeared again whenever goo»l 
mins fell. * ^ 


KULKAWIRBA. 

Mr. Coombs i^resided over an attendance of 15 members. The Annual Rt‘port was 
presented, and officers elected for the forthcoming year. 


LAMEBOO (Av'erage aimual rainfall, ld.33iri.). 

Eighteen members and two visitors attended the meeting held on June 2Stli. An 
Instructive jKqx'r, ‘^The Farm Water Supply,*^ was contributed by Mr. J. Kakei^hke. 


MEBIBAH (Average annual rainfall, Il.TOin.). 

Eleven members and four viisitors attended the Annual Mwting, which was Ivdd on 
June 28th. After tho eleetion of officers, the meeting took the form of a social and 
dance. 


MILLENDILLA (Average annual rainfall, 1.3in.). 

June 2nd.—Present: 10 members. 

"Wild Oats. —“Which is the best way to work fallow which is covered in wild oats, 
shallow or deepf“ Mr. V. Eichler, who put the question, said that it had been his 
experience that working shallow, especially before seeding, was better. Last season he 
had worked one piece with heavy (scarifier) harrows and the other with light harrows, 
anti that worked with light harrows was practically free from oats, whilst the other 
w’as badly infested. Mr. F. Barmann supported, and said that he had the same ex¬ 
perience. Mr. V. Wegener said his land had wild oats coming through just before 
seeding, and in order; to destroy them had put the cultivator through the oats about 
4in. or Sin. deep; the crop turned out a failure on account of takeall, and where there 
was no takeall the oats sjnothercd the rest of the crop. He also pointed out that wil^I 
oat seed lay dormant in large clods of earth, and towards seeding, when the land was 
usually \rorked to a fine tilth and weather conditions were suitable, the seed germinated. 
Never should a consolidated seedbed be sacrificed to destroy wild oats, as they had tho 
ability to come through up to Sin. of soil, and it was useless to try and root them out. 
Mr. J. Buckley thought wild oats could be fed off by turning a fiock of ew€» and lambs 
on them. “Which is the best way to eradicate marshmallow^^ on fallow!'' Mr. J. 
Buckley said the only effective method was to cut them out with a hoe or pull them 
by hand; no implement was effective in cutting them off on account of their tough 
roots. “How long is the grain of wheat safe when there is a little moisture in the 
ground!“ It was stated that wheat wonld germinate three times, provided the shoot 
or young plant did not grow to any length; it died back, and the grain became covered 
with mould, thereby retaining sufficient germinating power to germinate again when 
sufficient moisture was present*^ It was decided to arrange a “permanent" question 
box int# which queries could be put, and which wpuld be answered at the next meeting, 
|dr.«0. Zadow offered to have a question box made and placed in a eonvement positioii* 
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NUNKEBI. 

An instructive pa|)er, Poultry on tbo Farm/' was read by Mr. E. Harding at the 
meeting held on June 11th, w’hich was attendi*d by 14 members. 


PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 14..15in.). 

Meeting held June Present: Mr. C- Niendorf (Ciiair) and 10 members. An 

instructive paper, Economy on the Farm/' was presented by Mr. H. Johnson. 

Previous meeting held May 10th. Present: Seven members. Matters of local interest 
were discussed. 


PAEIUjA well WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, IGin. to 17in.). 

April 20th.—I’rtHsent: nine members and six visitors. 

The meeting was devoted to the election of officers, an<l four new members were pro¬ 
posed. 

A further met»ting was held on May 27th, and was attended by 15 members ami P> 
visitors. Mr. F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary) ad<lre88ed the meeting on the work 
of the Agricultural Bureau. At the close of the meeting, a social gathering was held 
in conjunction witli the men’s Branch. 


PARILLA WELL WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 14.94in.). 

Metding held June 24th. Present: 17 members. The follow'ing papers were rt'ad and 
discussed:—“Bread Making,” Mrs. Blacksell; “Bun Milking,” Mrs. Beckman. Samples 
of bread and buns, made according to the reeijn^s in the paj^ers, were exhibited. 


!*ARRAKIE (Average annua] ramfall, 14.54in.). 

Mr. W. Hallidav presided over an attendance of 22 members and 12 visitors rit the 
meeting held on March 20fli, when Mr. R. L. (.lriflith.« (District Agricultural Instructor) 
gav(‘ an address, Grading and Pickling Heed Wheat.” 

A further meeting, attended bv 18 members and six visitors, was held on May 2nd, 
Mr. R. Wilson read a pavjer, “The Type of (’ow for Dairy Purposes.” 


DAIRY FARMERS 

Have you tried feeding your cows on Halmeg Linseed Meal? 

It is the best Milk Producing Concentrate, 

DAIBT MEAL. CALF FOOD. STOCK LICKS. 

Manufactured on Our Premises. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers, Ltd,, 

13, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 



FRAMED HOUSES 


BEADT TO ERECT. 


SBn FOB OATALOOUB. 


TIMBER 


FOB EVERY JOB. 

VERMS ABRARORD. 

COWELl“bROS. & COY. LTD., 

ADBEAlDEi, NOBWOOD (HMl Offloe), and POST ADELAIDE. 
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PABUNA. 

May 6th.—Present: 21 members. 

Mr. B. L. Griffiths (Instructor for Murray Lands District) delivered an address, 

Diseases of Wheat.’' Ball smut, he said, could be controlled quite effectively pro¬ 
vided the farmer pickled the wheat properly. The cause of smut was neglect to sow 
good, clean seed and poor pickling. Mr. Griffiths pointed out that many machines of 
the grader and pickier combined were very uneven in the distrbution of the dry pickle. 
He therefore urged the farmers to take particular care and see that every grain was 
properly pickled. Flag smut was becoming very noticeable throughout the district,r 
and required careful handling, as it was a disease that very quickly spread. As a; 
preventive he urged farmers not to graze the stubble on any account, but to burn it 
if possible. It had been proved that stock grazing on affected stubble would carry 
the disease to another part of the farm. Take-all, another disease, also required careful 
attention. The best method was bare fallow, then to grow a clean crop of oats, the 
seed to contain no wheat or barley. Two other diseases, whose life history^was iiot 
known, but was being closely watched, were ‘‘No growth” and ‘‘Eel-worm.” 

PABITNA, June 6th. 

Proseiit: Mr, A. C. Webb ((Thairman) and 22 members. A special meeting was held 
to discuss the location of the experiments to he .-MiiTied out on drifted sandhills. Messrs. 
A. W'^ebb, F. Hondow, and F. B. Sumner were appointed to inspect land suitable on which 
to carry out the experiments. Mr. A. Fetch suggested that each plot should contain n 
portion of undrifted soil; by doing so eight experiments would be carried out instead 
of four. A suitable piece of land was selected ou Mr. F. .4. Hondow ’s farm. 

COKTEBENCE OT PIKNABOO LINE WOMEN’S BBANOHEa 

Twenty-seven ladies attended the special sessions held for women at the Omference of 
Pinnaroo Line Branches held at Lameroo on August 14th. Mrs. F. B. Koch (Wilkawatt) 
presided. The following papers were read;—‘‘Laundry Work,’’Mrs. Oram (Wilkawatt) ^ 
‘‘Butter-making,” Mrs. Phillis (Parilla) ; “Domestic Art in/the Home,” Mrs. Fewings 
(Pinnaroo); “The Sensible Kitchen,” Mrs. Billing (VTilkawatt) ; “Cold Meat Dishes,” 
Mrs. Mattischke. In addition to the interesting discussions that folIowM the read¬ 
ing of each paper, the following recipes and household hints were given;—To keep weedy 
flavors out of butter, add a few grains of sjiltpetre to the cream and stir twice p. day. 

Potted Butter. —One pound loaf sugar, 11b. saltpetre, 21bB. of salt. Wash butter 
well and get all buttermilk from it. Crush .sugar, saltpetre, and salt, and mix together. 
Add loz. of this mixture to every pound of butter (see that all small lumps of saltpetre 
have melted). Press into an earthenware jar, sprinkle salt on top to form a brine, and 
cover down. To make bread of a fine texture, delegates were advised to use less yeast 
and try adding some mashed potatoes to the bread whilst (mixing it. 

Candied Peel. —To make candied peel, let peel dry one day, then soak in fresh water 
with a little salt added for three days. Boil a syrup consisting of two cups of sugar 
to one cup of water, pour on the strained pieces of peel, and allow it to stand until 
next day. Beheat the syrup to boiling point, again pour over the peel. Bepeat three 
times and stand on a tray to dry with a little syrup in each peel. 

Laundry Work (Dress Shirts and Cellars), by Mrs. Oram (Wilkawatt).—Care 
must be taken to wash and boil out all previous starch from garments to be ironed. 
When starchhig collars, all should be put into the 1k)w1 at one time, so that the starch 
will be at the same consistency for them all. They should bet rubbed well with the hands, 
wrung out, rubbed with a clean <*loth, and rolled up in a clean towel for one hour. For 
shirt fronts, the stan h needs to be very thin, and this thoroughly rubbed in. For 
ironing, a good, hot iron is necessary, but care must be taken not to have it scorching, 
as the collar must be rpbbed with the iron until it is dry. When this special ironing 
has to be done, it is advisable not to try to do it the same day as the other ironing is 
done, because one must not be in a hurry to get it finished. 

. To treat a collar that persists in “blistering,” it was recommended that all starch 
bo washed out of the collar, dried, and then immersed three times in starch, wrapped 
up in a dry cloth for one hour, and then ironed in the usual way. 

PINNABOO WOMEN’S. 

May 9th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Poultry.—^T he meeting was held at Mrs. Nickolls’ homestead, and the following 
paper was read by Mrs. Nickolls:—“To make a success of this sideline, stock should 
be bought from a reliable breeder. Now that the large size birds have proved them¬ 
selves as good layers they cab be reared for eggs and table purposes too. Birds should 
be housed properly and fed regularly. Poultry houses should face the north-east, which 
wijl permit of enough sunlight for the birds. Fowls- require plenty of fresh air, but 
do not have a draughty fowlhouae. A concrete floor is good, and easy to keep dean. 
Petrol tins come in very useful for nests, water troughs, Ac. A little dean sand is 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 

Haurvesting Machinery 

Don’t risk a whole year’s work when yon oan ensure 
against loss by getting light ronning, easily handled 
harvesting machinery on which yon can always depend 
to harvest and market your crop. Yon will find in 
the Implement Co. line the finest materials and work- 
mandiip—and, what’s hart ol all, years ol satisbuitivy 


service. 



HOBWOOD-BAGSBAW 
GASTON” HEADER. 

The simplat, easiest running, and 
most effective Reaper Thresr^ in 
Aurtralia. Sizes, and I Oft. cut. 
This machine hu fully eamol its 
name—“ The letter Built Hwier.” 



HORWOOD-BAG8HAW 
’’XLLMAN” STRIPPER. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw “ Illman ” 
Stripper is the result of many 
yem close attention to the re¬ 
quirements of Malltt Fatnwis, ai^ 
we ve confident in offering this 
machine to fill the denumds of the 
most exacting user. Made in 8-ft., 
9-ft., and lO-ft. sizes. 


fVrite for catali^s and prices of the above,' also "Honoooi- 
Bagshaitt ” Winnowers, “Austral ” Binders,“Horwood-Bagshaw ” 
Wheat Elevators, “ Frost Sr Wood ” Hay Ral^ and Hay Balers. 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

BANK AND H.nH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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good in one for a nest. Wlieat is the best grain for egg production^ if^ran and pollard 
should be sound, and have a sweet, nutty smell. If sour, it may cause heavy losses. 
When using meat meal, 11b. should be sufficient for 100 birds a day. Feed the meat 
meal in the hot mash in the morning in winter with chopped greenfeed. Give more 
grecnfecd in the middle of the day. For the evening meal, feed wheat. Always see 
that the birds have ])lenty of fresh water kept in the shade. Shell grit is good to give 
the birds to peck at occasionally. Barley, oats, and rye are good winter fodders, also 
mustanl and kale are recommende<i. Old crank case oil with kerosiiie is good for i)Hint* 
ing the perches for destroying tick in woodwork. This will also keep the fowls f,'" 
from scaly leg mite. The scale is unsightly, causes lameness, and stops the hens fr\ 
laying. Do not fo<*d too much fruit in the fruit season. A little doeh no liarm. ” 

PINNAROO WOMEN »S. 

June (ith.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Mrs. Fewings gave a demonstration of dressing poultry. She showed how to <lress 
a fowl corr€Ttly for show purposes; how’^ to bone a turkey; and how to stuff or season 
poultry, as well as other matters connected with poultry dressing. 


RAMCO. 

Mr. J. Boehm presided over an attendance of eight memiKU's at the meeting lield on 
June 9th. Matters relating to the fe<*diiig of dairy cows on an irrigatwl fruit block 
formed the subject for discu^^sion. 


WTLKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, Kiin. to 17in.). 
Meeting held May liOth. Present: 8evtn nieinlK rs aiul t)iu* visito?-. Mrs. W'. Xevill , 
sen., read a nunil)er oF household recipes, which were well diKcnss»‘d l>y the memhiMs 
present. 


WTLKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). ^ 

Meeting held ,Tune 17th, Present: Eight members and one visitor. Mrs. A. Walsh 
read a paper, ‘‘Food Values,” and supplied several useful recipes. Afternoon tea 
was served by the ladies. 


YITRGO. 

The meeting of July 4t}i was atten^.-nl hr eight memlnn-H, when an interesting p:»{'ev. 
“Horses v. I’ract >r in the Malice Districts,” was pro»senti‘d by Mr. (J. Tregilga.s. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

OHERRV GARDENB (Average annual rainfall, .‘lo.oniji.). 

Meinbera met at the resideiiice of Mr. Terrell for the meehing held on July 5th. 
An iiitermting feature of the insfiection of the ]»roperty wvis the eradication of black- 
berri*eis, wliieli by cjiistnnt ploughing, grubbing, Am*., had iHvn brought under c-ontrol. 
tSowii (Jii land that w;i j jjrevionsly ovcrgrciwn with bl.'ickbern(*s, Mr. Terrell had Mie 
cfiissfully established an (‘xcellent plot of Sul>tc rnineaji clover. .Afiteriioon tea was 
provided by Mrs. Terrell. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rauifall, 26in. to 27in.). 

ThirU*en members attended the meeting held on June 17th, when an instructive paper, 
“The Oow on the FaJin, ” was presented by Mr. Roads. 


KANOARILLA. 

June 15th.—Present: 14 members and visitors. 

Farm Eqi:ipm»<:nt. —Mr. L. Tune read the following pap<n*:—“After •^‘•veral yoai.-'* 
experience on farms in various districts, I have come to the conclusic lat i 

farmers work under difficulties. Many have few or no stock of bolts < Us, a 

very jjoor assortment of tools. I have been told by employers that to ha. n la j|, 
good assortment of nuts, bolts, &c., and tools would cost much money, but this 
so. Most farmers visit a township or the city reasonably often, and for a few shillings 
spent each time it is surprising how quickly one can accumulate a stock of tools and 
other necessities. A few horseshoe nail boxes with cotton reels screwed in one end ancl 
fitted nicely in a big box make excellent drawers. The shed can be put in orderr 

, when there it, no field work to be done.” 

'' . _- ■ 

• KANGABILLA WOMEN'S. 

Meeting held June 19th. Present: Nine members and three visitors. The meeting 
topk. ihe form of a Question Box. Several questions were submitted for diseussioii. 
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LEN8WOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 3«iu.). 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting, the Hcu. Sncretary (Mr. B. Eawrern^) 
))rcsente<l the Annual Rejyort and lialanc-e^litot, ajul officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. Otlier items, including “Codlin Moth Control,^’ Pruning Apple Trees, 
<‘tc., were discussed. Elev’en members and visitors attended. 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

Meeting held May 1st. Mr. A. Kidman presided over an attendance of 35 members 
and several visitors. Mr. C. Verco gave an instructive address, Stock Diseases in the 
Houthom Districts.'' 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27.46in.). 

Rural Competitions’^ was the subject of a paper delivered by Mr. Vigar at tin* 
meeting of the Branch held on Mjiy 9th, which was attended by eight members. 


RAPID BAY. 

dune 12th.—Ibesent; 17 members and three visitors. 

Care of the Breeding Ewe and Tailing the Lamb.— Mr. H. Hamlyn read the 
folU^'ing paper:—‘'When financial difficulties confront the producer, more systematic 
methods and precautions should be taken of the flock. Adverse seasons have made sheep 
breeding more difficult in the past few years. This has been due to want of better 
management. Breeding ewes should receive first consideration. The flock should be 
mouthed, and faulty and weedy constitutioned ewes culled out for rations. This 
operation may be done soon after shearing and after the lamb has been weaned. Rams 
should be put with the ewes not later than the end of November, thus procuring an 
early lamb which Avill be well grown in spring when feed is good. After the rams have 
bc(*n mated, the fk)ck should be frequently yarded or mustered into a small paddock 
for the first five or six weeks, to assure a better percentage and a more even lambing. 
During the mating season^ the flock should be allowed to graze on good pastures. A 
month or five weeks prior to lambing, the ewes must be crutched and all rams removed. 
The wool should be clipped as short as possible; this gives the lamb a better chance to find 
the teats, and also minimises ravages of the blowfly. Every care should be exercised 
whilst crutching, in order not to handle the ewe roughly, otherwise losses may be expected. 
WluTi lambing commences, the paddocks should be looked around once a day, to j)ick 
up any owes that nniv he down or need attention. All dogs must be kept from the 
lambing paddock. A good plan, where possible, is to have the flock in several small 
paddocks for a few weeks, and as time goes on the ewes with the stronger lambs can 
be worked out into the larger jmddocks. A little time spent in this direction is well 
worth while, more esjiecially on a small holding. Clianging the ewes from one paddock 
to another or on to any fresh picking will give them more milk, .»ihI s<> enable them to 
rear a better lamb. On no account should a ewe with a young lamb at foot be placed 
<m dry feed. If droughty conditions prevail and hand feeding has to bo adopted, 
some nutritious or milk producing ingredient must be given with the feed, otherwise 
the lamb might just as well be sacrificed to save the life of the mother. Before tailing 
operations commence, all yards should be cleaned out and refuse carted away to prevent 
disease. If a knife is used for tailing, it should be well-sharpened and sterilised before 
using. J prefer the searing iron; it is always sterlised in the fire bucket, and gives 
better results in many different ways. A day of moderate temperature should be chosen 
for tailing—not too hot or too cold—and sufficient hands should be available to enable 
the operation to be finished by 3 o’clock in the afternoon. This gives the ewe when 
turned out time to get a feed and mother her lamb before darkness sets in. Next, an 
inspection should be made of the flock to sec that everything is in order. The flock 
should be left to settle down for a day or two before shifting or driving any great 
distance.” In the discussion that followed, some members thought the knife was the 
best instrument for tailing. They considered that this method did not take so much 
out of the lamb. Mr. Hamlyn thought it took the lamb longer to get over the operation 
when the knife was used. He pointed out as an instance where one was rearing pet 
lambs and feeding them with the bottle, that the lamb tailed with the searing iron 
w'ould take milk immediately after the operation, but the lamb tailed ivith the knife 
would often go several days lK?fore taking food. Tlie writer of the ^mper considered that 
in cases where lambs were being bred for market, those tailed with the iron wTre ready 
for market a fortnight before those that were done with the knife. 


ROOKWOOD. 

Mr. C. Hodgson presided ovqt an attendance of 10 members and tw'o visitors at the 
meeting held on June 20th. Mr. F. Mudge read e pajier, ” Preparation of the Seedbed 
and the Treatment of Takeall.” Ofiicers were elected for the eusuing year. 
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CROWN LANDS. 


Lands in the Hnndreds as diown Mow aie open to applioation until 
8 pjn. on Tuesday, 7th October, 1880. 

Lands in the Hnndreds of APOINOA, BABOSSA, CAROLINE, COTTON, 
ERA, ENCOUNTER BAY, OAMBIER, HOLDER, HOOPER, K1N08F0RD. 
KONGORONO, UATURRA, MONARTO, PARCOOLA, PEEBINOA, PRICE, 
BEDHILL, RIDLEY, TICEERA, VINCENT. WAITPINOA, and WARRENBEN. 


Full particulars are published in the Government Gazette, and plans and 
detail may be obtained on application to the Secretary for Lands, Box 293a, 
Adelaide. 


UST OF LANDS OPEN. 

Hie attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Qpen which is published halLyearly (ii^ 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Gipies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary for Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPUCATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli¬ 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applira for, deposit of a pro¬ 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 

ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealiiw with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All afmlications shoi^ be made to the 
Qiairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been issued and are available for distribution at prices mentioned 

** First Aid to the Horse/' by F. B. Place, B.V,Se., 1I.&.C.V.8., &c.; price, 8s.; posted, 8s. 2d. 

lonmal of the Department of Agriculture, Ss. per annum in advance; is. per single copy to residente 
In South Australia. Other places, 10b. per annum; single copies, 2b. each. 

Tlie bulletins and leaflets may be obtained by sending a Hd. stamp for postage. 

Ail communications must be addressed—Kdltor, "Journal of Agriculture," Box 901B, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


Bulletin 

Subject. No. 

Hecords of Departmental Work, 1024-25 ... 198 

Becords of Departmental Work, 1925-26 ... 202 

Records of Departmental Work, 1927-28 ... 228 

Records of Departmental Work, 1928-29 ... 288 

Arndt, F. R.~~IrrIgatlon. 227 

Bakbr, K.“- 

Feeding for Production . 189 

Beaumont, Chas. H.— 

Dehydration . 185 

Potato«!8 . 286 

Spraying . 197 

BiRKS, \v. B.— 

Pig Feeding and Slaughtering Bxperimenta 237 

COLSBATOU, W. J» B.Sc. (Agric.), M.B.C.V.8. 

Barrenneea in Livestock. xliTlll. 

Dietetic Value of Cereals and ihelr Pro- 

ducta . 155 

Roseworthy Agricultural College—Harvest 
Report— 

1914-16 . 90 

1916-17 . 114 

1918- 19 . 123 

1919- 20 . 186 

1922-28 . 171 

1928-24 . 1B3 

1924-25 . 192 


Fowlir, K.—<!odlin Moth Trapping Testa. 

ORimTHS, R. L.— 

Fallowing and Cultivation of Sandy Soils 

iJkUBls, D. F.— 

In^rtance of Drinking Water for Laying 

Hens... 

Teroto (Monsters) . 

Specification for Corridor Poultry House. 

Breeding Yard and House . 

Abnormal Fowls . 

Storing and Packing Bggs. 

Specification for Material and Erection of 
Large Poultry House ... 

Morrow, J. B.—Tattoo Mark in Livestock 

Firkins, Prof. Arthur J., Director of Agri¬ 
culture— 

Ayers and Hanson, Possible Improvements 
In Farming Practices of Hundreds of.. 

Capital Invested in Fanning . 

Da^y Cattle, Suggeated Rations for .... 
Eouivalence of Livestock Foodstuffs and 

Feeding Raitons. 

Farm Horses, Suggested Rations for .... 

Herd Testing Report, 1928-24 . 

Herd Testing Report, 1924-25 . 

Mount Gambler and District Herd-testing 

Association (let Report) . 

Nation-Wide Research, A Plea for. 

Reclamation of Salt Patch. Berrl . 

Reclamation of Salt Pat^, Berrl, 1924 

(2nd Rc^t) . 

Rise and ^ogress of the Fruitgrowing 

Areas of the Murray... 

Rose worthy Agricultural College— 

Fiftli Report, Permanent Experimental 
Field, 1906-14 . 


201 


286 


118 

130 


226 


95 

289 

XXI. 

102 

xxn. 

166 

194 

178 

212 

174 

187 

168 

89 


Bulletin 

Subject. No. 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur Jcontinued-— 

Rotation of Crops, 1916 . 100 

Top DressinR Poor S.-E. Pasture Land.. 224 

Tractor Farming . 282 

Place, F.E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.8., M.R.A.8.B. 
General Management of Draught Horses. 132 

Horse, The, General Management, 4c... 188 

Some Sheep Worms . uv. 

Quinn, D. G.— 

Downy Mildew. 179 

Quinn, Geo., Horticultural Instructor, Ac.— 

Almond In South Australia. 220 

Citrus Culture In S.A. 288 

Codliii Moth, The . Xiv. 

Di.sea8cs of Fruit Trees and Vines . 234 

Cotton Trials at Berrl Exptl. Orchard .. 169 

Fruit Drying for Amateurs and Beginners 198 

Manuring Fruit Trees and Vines in Irri¬ 
gated Areas. 216 

OraoRe in South Australia . 107 

Production of Early Outdoor Tomatoes.. 196 

Select List of Fruit Trees, Ac. 91 

Savaob, C. O.—Smyrna Fig Coltore. 186 

Spafford, W. j., Deputy Director of Agri¬ 
culture— 

Concrete Fencing Posts . 225 

Control of Drifting Sand. 229 

Experimental Farm Harvest Reports— 

1917-18 . 124 

1919- 20 . 158 

1920- 21 . 167 

1921- 22 . 105 

1922- 28 . 176 

Fertilisers and Soil Amendments. 1S2 

Improving the Farm Flock. 881 

Selection of Rams for Farm Flocks. 222 

Subterranean Clover. 240 

Wheat Crops, Diseases of . 190 

Waddy, F. E.—Turretfleld Sheep Feeder . 218 

Wicks, H. N.*—Froitgrowing--8ome Factors 
which need Investigation. 219 

CteNXRAL and Reprints— 

Agricultural Bureau Handbook . 

Amended Conditions for Governing Herd 

Testing Associations. 

Berrl Experimental Orchard, 2nd Report 

Diagnosis of Disease to Livestock. 

Fat Lamb Production InvesUgntlon .... 
Marketing Apples in the United Kingdom 

Official Stud Cattle Testing . 

River Murray Herd Testing Association— 

First Report, 1921 . 

Second Report, 1022 . 

Third Report, 1928 . 

Roseworthy Harvest Report— 

1926- 6 . 

1026-7 . 

1927- 8 . 

Stomach and Lung Worms in Sheep .... 

Weevil in Wheat and the Storage of Grain 

In Bags . 


280 

199 

147 


177 

166 

170 

178 

200 

206 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU.—Particulars of this Organization, of which 
every farmer should be a member, can be had on application to the Department. 






































































LIBERAL FEEDING 


AND ITS RESULTS! 


Under the heading “Greater Vigor and Better 
Fruit/* the Sydney Daily Telegraph, of the 17th 
April last, called attention to the excellent results 
attending the use of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


on an apple orchard in the Blackheath district 
of N.S.W. 

The outstanding feature of the results so far is 
the increase in the tree growth and improvement 
in the colour of the foliage of the sections which 
have had nitrogenous fertilisers. Mature trees that 
had dressings of 41b8. of Sulphate of Ammonia 
in August, and a similar amount in January, 
stand out from all others. 


Information from— 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS PTY. LTD., 

860» Ctollms Street, MELBOURNE. 

At present prices SULPHATE of AMMONIA is 
excellent buying. Order through your usual agent, 
packing shed, or Association Secretary. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Conferences. 

Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau will be held as under:— 

Nondrrigated Fruits Districts, November 4th, at Angaston (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Bobinson). 

Papers, questions, &c., for Conferences should be in the hands of the General Secretary, 
Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, a fortnight before the al)Ove date. 


Idst of Probable Pates of Country Shows 

Name. Secretary. 

Central Torke Penin. D. M. S. Davies 
(Minlaton) 

Mount Ghambier. H. L. Kennedy . 

Tatiara (Bordertown) A. F. Baker . .. 

Secretaries of Show Societies are invited to 


During 1930. 

Address. Approx. Date of Show. 
Minlaton. October 22nd 

Mount Gambier .. October 22nd and 23rd 
Bordertown .. .. October 29th and 30th 

advise the Editor of the dates of their Shows. 


Podder Crops for the South. % 

The following information is supplied by Mr. W. J. Spaiforii (Deputy Director of 
Agriculture) in answer to a request from the Langhome’s Creek Branch of the Agri* 
cultural Bureau:— 

Sudan Grass. 

Sudan grass is an annual sorghum which differs from the well-known forage oorghums 
in that the plants produce a lot of relatively fine stems rather than a few coarse ones. 
It is a summer-growing crop, and as such the seed should not be sown until the soil has 
^ warmed up in the spring, say, in September. Best crops are secured if sown in rows 
spaced about 2ft. to 3ft. apart, and the land between the row* kept loose and free from 
weeds by cultivation, but in good, rich locations the seed can be broadcasted or be drilled 
through every hoe of the ordinary seed drill. Prom 7lb». to lOlbs. of seed per acre 
should be used, according to the method of seeding, and at the time of seeding at least 
Icwt. superphosphate (45 per cent.) should be used. Sudan grass produces good, green 
forage, and can also be converted into a rather coarse, but palatable and nutritious hay. 

Bape. 

Bape is also a summer-growing crop, and should be sown in spring, but as it will 
germinate when the soil is still fairly cold, and will grow in cooler conditions than will 
most other summer forages, it can be seeded in August in all but the very heavy rain¬ 
fall districts of the State. Bape is a good crop on which to wean lambs or to fatten 
^eep, but when grown alone tends to scour all animals fed on it, and as a consequence 
it is usual to sow a little mustard with it. A mixture of 41bs. rape, ilb. mustard, and 
Icwt superphosphate can be drOled in with the ordinary seed drill, remembering that the 
seed should not mixed with the superphosphate for more than four hours before 
H is to be drilled into the land. When livestock are feeding oft the rape they should be 
graduaUy made accustomed to it, when it will be found to be a really good forage 
particularly for sheep. * 

Manoels. 

The mangel crop is an expensive one to grow, because it needs the same treatment as 
do market garden crops, in that the land must be kept well cultivated and free from 
weeds, and the plants must be widely and evenly spaced in the rows. It is seeded in 
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the spring with a drills in rows about 30in. apart, using from 61bs. to lOlbs. of seed per 
acre. After germination the rows are carefully thinned out by hand, and from then 
onwards the land is constantly cultivated, and all weeds are removed. The crop is a 
heavy feeder, and so should be well manuired, and, if x)08sible, 20 tons or more of farm¬ 
yard manure should be spread per acre before ploughing, and then Scwts. to 4cwt8. of 
superphosphate and Icwt. to IJcwts. sulphate of ammonia should be applied as well. 
Enormous yields of mangels can be obtained in suitable locations, and it makes an 
excellent winter feed for dairy cows. In the late autumn the roots should be lifted, 
trimmed and stacked in (damps, and protected with straw and soil, so that they will 
I)roperly mature for winter feeding. If the troots are to be fed to livestock soon after 
l>emg lifted tliey ahould always be left lying on the surface for some days to prf>])ierly 
wdlt, or else they should be sliced and a small quantity fed in admixture with chaff 
and other foodstuffs. If fed whilst still in the ground or as soon as lifted, trouble is 
being (*ourted, as in some conditions they prove fatal to livestock, particularly to dairy 
cows. 

WiAiMKRA Rye Grass. 

Wimmera rye grass grows w^ell in this fState wherever barley grass flourishes, and it 
replaces this latter grass with advantage, because it is more nutritious, more palatable, 
and has no stage when it is objectionable to farm stock. It is easily established by 
drilling in fi couple of pounds of seed per acre with a cereal erop which is to I>e harvested 
for grain. The seed is collected with the harvester, and being light is blown out of the 
tail of the machine, .and is distribuW all over the fleld. If a pure stand is re<|uired, 
lOlbs. to 1511)8. seed should be drilled to the acre into i>repared land with at least Icw’t^ 
sujierpliosphate, and this should be done in the autumn or oairly winter. Wimmera rye 
grass is an annual, but it behaves like other w^eeds, and seeds itself with such surety 
that once established it will always be present. Livestot'k do well on,this grass, and 
ill the good years it grow's like a cereal crop and makes first-class hay. 


lElax Culture. 

Mr. W. J, Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) has supplied the following 
information relating to flax culture to the Tantanoola Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau:—Flax can be grown in most well-drained fertile soils in districts where the 
average rainfall exceeds 22in. per annum*, and particularly so in such districts if the 
soils are of a type w'hich produce good cereal crops. It should be seeded in April, and 
can be broadcasted or be drilled from the wheat cups of the ordinary seed drill. If 
the crop i.s to be grown for linseed only, about 301 bs. of seed i)er acre is sufficient, but 
if for flax and linseed then from OOlbs. to (5511>s. of seed is necessary. Manuring should 
be soinetliing the same for cereals, but best results are SKM’ured if the land is in such 
good heart that only light manuring is necessary. During the growing period of the 
crop all tall-growing weeds should be pulled by hand. The crop is harvested with n 
binder when the bolls have turned a golden brown color, and if the fibre is to be saved, 
the heads are passeid through rollers which liberates the seed, then the stalks must be 
retted, either in water which takes about 20 days or by spreading it on grass and turn¬ 
ing it a couple of times, when the dew will lead to complete retting in five or six weeks. 
If grown for seed only, the crop is cut with hinder and the seed removed with a header, 
or it is harvested in the fleld, as are cereal crops, with a reaper-thresher. The straw that 
remains is used as a foodstuff for farm animals or for anything that the cereal straws 
are useful for. A seed crop should yield somewhere about 20buBli. per acre, which at 
present is worth somewhere around £15 per ton. We have no means of knowing what 
fibre is worth at present as it is not produced in this State, and, as a matter of fact, 
there is very little produced anywhere in Australia. 
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iBarley for Grazing. 

Replying to the question, ^ * Which is the best crop to grow for grazing in the Mallee— 
wheat, oats, or barley!^* wliich was submitted by the Boolgun Branch of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, Mr. W, J. Spafford says mixitureB of two or more cereals produce moro 
green forage than if the different kinds are sown separately, and in all probability 
for most Mallee districts in this State, it will be found that a mixture of SOlbs. oats 
and SOlbs. rye per acre will provide iflore grazing than any other mixture. If no rye 
is available, a mixture of SOlbs. barley and SOlbs. oats per acre will be quite suitable; 
but it may be better to use a mixture comprised of 30lbs. barley, SOlbs, oats, and 201bs. 
wheat. If full grazing resudte are to be secured, plenty of seed must be used, because 
the competition of closely packed plants forces all plants to grow quicldy, and so 
much more feed is provided when it is most needed, ue,, in the winter. Early seeding 
is also essential if winter feed is to be secured. If a sdngle cereal is to be grown, oats 
sown early is preferred to the other cereals. Of the barley varieties commonly g^own 
in South Australia, either Roseworthy Oregon or Shorthead will prove superior to others 
for the Mallee districts. 


Popular Wheat Varieties. 

^^A list of the most popular wheats in this State, showing wlietlier early, late, or 
otherwise. ’ ’ This question was asked by the Miltalie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 
Reply:—The twenty (20) most popular wheats are:—Gluyas (very early), Late Gluyas 
(early), Ford (mid-season), Federation (mid-season), Currawa (mid-season), Sultan 
(early), Nabawa (early), Caliph (early mid-season), Daphne (early), Joffre (mid¬ 
season), German Wonder (mid-season), Florence (early), Major (late mid-seasollj, 
Felix (early), Canberra (very early), Queen Fan (mid-season),'Gallipoli (mid-season). 
Silver Bart (early mid-season), King’s White (very early), Yandilla King (late mid¬ 
season). 


Pickled Barley for Livestock. 

Would it be safe to crush and feed to stock barley that has been pickled with 
formalin at the rate of li cggeups to 4galls. of water per 3 bags of barley! ” Thie 
query was received from a subscriber to the Journal of Agriculture, Reply:—The small 
amount of formalin present on the barley pickled by your method would not injure 
livestock in any way, even if fed to them soon after having been pickled, and the 
danger becomes less and less with time. Formalin is a solution of a gas (formalde¬ 
hyde) in water, and as the pickled wheat dries much of this gas is liberated into the 
air, and as time goes on all of the formaldehyde is eventually given off, so that some 
little time after being pickled and dried there is not much formalin left to affect the 
grain in any way. 


Fodders tor Dairy Oows. 

A correspondent at Loveday ((River Murray) sought information as to (1) what 
crops could be grown^ under irrigation conditions to replace bran or concentrates for 
feeding to cows, (2) the value of crushed sunflower 3eed compared with bran, and 
(3) the feeding value of crushed maize. These queries were submitted to the Chief Dairy 
Instructor (Mr. H. B. Barlow), who says (1) lucerne is in many respects a complete 
food and will give excellent results without the addition of any concentrates. Such 
things as pumpkins, turnips, mangolds, 4tc., if cut up and fed with lucerne chaff, 
will give good results. (2) Crushed sunflower seed has a higher feeding value than 
bran, and is comparable to linseed xneaL Bran has an added advantage for feeding 
dairy cows, since with dry feed it has a laxative effect and is very palatable* (3) Crushed 
maize is an excellent concentrate for dairy cows, and should give quite as good results 
as bran or oats. 
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Barley for Hay. 

Mr. K. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work) has tendered the following infor¬ 
mation to the Elbow Hill Branch of the Agricultural Bureau:—On account of the fact 
that barley dries out to a very light weight on cutting for hay, it is not generally 
utilised for this purpose. However, weight for weight it makes a good quality foodstuff 
comparatively with wheaten hay. The time to cut is the same as that for wheat, 
namely, when the grain has reached the soft dough stage, and it is better* to err on the 
green side than to allow the crop to become over ripe. The following is the average of 
analyses of wheaten and barley hay, the latter being quoted by Henry in his Feeds 
and Feeding’^:— 

Wheat. Barley. 

Composition. Digestible Composition. Digestible 


Constituents. Constituents. 

% % % % 

Moisture. 10.0 — 15.0 — 

Ash. 6.2 — 4.2 — 

Protein. 5.1 2.8 8.8 5.7 

Fibre. 24.4 7.9 24.7 15.3 

Carbohydrates. 53.5 33.7 44.9 28.3 

Fat. 0.8 0.5 2.4 1.0 


The iigures for barley w’ere obtained from samples cut in the milk stage and indicate 
a higher percentage of digestible protein, fibre, and fat, and a lower percentage of 
digestible carbohydrates than wheaten hay. It is customary to compare foodstuffs by 
what is termed the * ^ starch equivalent, ^ ’ and by calculation this is found to be 30.9 per 
cent, for wheaten hay and 36.5 per cent, for barley hay. Therefore, from this ji>oint 
of view the latter fodder shows to advantage, but because of its bulky fnature and low 
yield per acre the production of wheat hay is to be preferred. 


Treatment of Salt Patches of Land. 

Replying to the question, ‘*What treatment do the Departmental Officers recommend 
as likely to bring back patches of magnesium or salty ground to a state of fertility?'' 
which was submitted at the Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, Professor Perkins said this question was far more difficult to reply to in the 
North than in districts with a heavier and more regular rainfall. A similar question had 
been put to him by fanners on Yorke Peninsula, and he had had the satisfaction of learn¬ 
ing a few years later that the treatment recommended had proved satisfactory. The 
solution of the difficulty depended primarily on the origin of the salt. ‘‘Where does it 
conn* from and why does it settle on a given spot whether a >vhole field is affected or only 
limited areas which show no signs of extending!" Essentially it should be remembered 
that salt, because of its ready solubility in water was extremely mobile in the soil, varying 
in its position from year to year and even from season to season in the same year, and 
because water tended to flow towards low spots and hollows, so normally salt which was 
carried in water tended to accumulate at those low spots and hollows. Generally speak¬ 
ing salt was more freq)^ently encountered in arid and semi-arid districts than in localities 
of heavy rainfall because of the absence of a means of removing it by natural 
drainage; where rivers existed, rains that found their way into the rivers carried 
the salt to the sea, which was the great salt water reservoir of Nature. The sea 
returned it in the form of spray to coastal lands, and even penetrated the interior in 
time of gales. Disintegration of rocks also lead to the formation of salts. In this 
State salt did comparatively little harm to crops. Suppose, however, an abnor¬ 
mally wet year were experienced in an arid district. The heavy rains dissolved 
much of the salt scatter^ over the land; they drained towards the lower spots, evapor¬ 
ated, and left behind a dangerous accumulation of salt in the surface layers which would 
prove dangerous to vegetation. Here the salt remained unless removed, which could be 
done by under drainage if an outlet for drains could be found and if the rainfall were 
sufficiently heavy to reach the drains. But even in most circumstances the drainage 
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would be very costly, and not worth while except on land of very high value. To ensure 
8<»me degree of suocess with this treatment it was necessary to understand how the salt 
acted. Owing to its solubility in water it was dissolved by Winter rains, and penetrated 
as deeply as the yearly rainfall penetrated. Hence, in Spring the salt was as 
4leeply seated as at any time of the year. Throughout the Summer it rose to the 
surface with capillary water which was evaporated, and was left on the surface, and 
evaporation continued until late Autumn. Hence surface salt concentration was at its 
maximum towards the end of Autumn when farmers wanted to sow their seed. This 
condition of excessive concentration prevented all germination, and the land continued 
bare throughout the season and subject again to intense Summer evaporation. There 
wore two points to be recalled if they wanted to minimise trouble:—(1) They must 
<‘heclc evaporation and consequent salt concentration, and (2) sow at a time when the 
.surface w’as comparatively free of salt. 

To chock evaporation the salt patches must he kept under vegetation of some kind or 
Heavy dressings of straw* and stable nuinure w*ould also help. In ordinary 
<'irciini8tano('8 they could not hope to grow wheat on these salt patches with any chances 
of sui'cess, because crops must be seeded late in the season w’hen rain had washed 
the salt into the depths of the subsoil beyond danger of datmigc to germinating seed 
and young plant roots. 

Th(‘ safest plan was to plough the salt patch late in Autumn on a good deep furrow* 
ill HU<‘h a fashion as to invert the furrow slice completely. At this time of the year 
iiiiu'-teiiths of the salt was (concentrated in the first iindi of soil at ^he end of a lono-, 
dry summer. If a Cin. furrow slice w*us completely inverted, it w'ould place the salt layer 
5in. below the surface, and early Winter rains penetrating the broken surface would 
<'}irry it do^vn deeper still. That would tend to sweeten the .surface layers in which the 
seed germinated and young roots developed. Hence he had ahvays recommended sowing 
not wheat but barley, not la^cause it was more resistant to salt than w’heat—wdiich it 
was not—but because it could be sown with safety very much later, say, late in July. 
It would germinate, and by keeping the soil covered, prevent the rise of the salt under 
evaimration. If possible, old stable manure could be worked into the land prior to 
seeding. 

If, owing to a lack of a sufficiency of Winter rains, barley failed, Sudan grass could 
be sow’n as soon as the soil w*as w'arm enough. If it germinated, it w*ould cover the soil 
4in(i check evaporation and provide feed. It should not be fed too close so as to maintain 
?i cover of vegetation as long as possible. Bearing in mind that nine-tenths of the salt 
pre8<’iit w’as towards Autumn in the first inch of soil, the surface could be scraped off 
w'ith a sharp scoop and removed if one had the means of doing so. Treatment such as 
he out lined had proved successful on Yorke Peninsula, but he could not guarantt'e it in 
the absence of a suffifciency of rain. Crops w*ould absorb some salt and so (reduce the 
<4uantity present. The main object, however, was to cheek concentration. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticulture, 
fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar subjects, will be 
referred to the Government experts, and replies will be published 
in these pages for the benefit of producers generally. The name and 
address of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of th.e 
Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspon¬ 
dence should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, The Journal of Agri^ 
culture^ Adelaide.^’ 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 


Bros./’ Coomandook, report light draught mare which is lame with a swelling 
above fetlock on back leg. 

Reply—It can only be assumed that the swelling is on the back of the affec>ted leg 
and affects the tendons and sheaths. Treatment: A hot antiphlogestine poultice should 
be applied to the affected part and covered with a bandage, ^peat daily for seven 
days. When heat and pain have disappeared, bandage fairly tightly for seven ten days, 
removing and replacing bandages daily, then turn out for at least five mouths. 

•*E. H.,’' Moorlands, has aged gelding with rweUings on the inside and outside ot 
the knee and the offside front leg. 

Reply—Clip hair over swelling and rub a blister of biniodide of nurcury (1*8), which 
you will have to obtain from a chemist, into part for 10-15 minutes. Be careful not to 
nib into folds at back of knee. Tie horse up short so that it cannot lick part and next 
day wash off blister and rub in a Uttle olive oil. Turn horse out for four-sox weeks. 

McD. V.,'^ Mount Pleasant, asks treatment for sucking lamb about three months 
old which developed stiffness in the neck, limbs, and jaws. 

Reply—The symptoms described are typical of tetanus, commonly known as lockjaw. 
It is not stated whether the lamb was an orphan or had been marked.'^ The cause 
is a germ which as a rule gains entrance through a wound, and not infrequently follows 
docking of tail, &c. The treatment to adopt is to search carefully for wounds. When 
found, wash them with a disinfectant solution, remove the scabs, and apply strong lysol 
to the surface. As the symptoms develop only after damage has been done to the nerve 
endings (spinal), the mortality is heavy, and preventive measures such as follow are 
the best cure. When lamb-marking, see that all knives, ftc., are sterilised by boiling and 
kept in a dish of strong disinfectant (lysol, two tablespoonfuls to the pint of water), 
also that the operation is carried out away from old sheep yards (the soil of which teems 
with the causal organism). After the opera toon is completed, the lamb should be 
released on clean ground and not placed in yards. 

^ ‘ A. L. V., ^ * Brentwood, has heifer difficult to milk. 

Reply—The condition described is probably associated with the first functioning of 
the mammary gland and due to congestion. The following treatment is advised:—ApplJ^ 
cation of hot foments to the udder for 10 minutes at a time, with water kept at eveu 
temperature, but not hq(t enough to scald. Dry well and then noassagie the udder gently 
but firmly with camphorated oil. This treatment should be carried out twice a day before 
milking. 

B.,'^ Riverton, reports gelding discharge from nose, offensive breath, heavy cough, 
and labored breathing. 

Reply—The horse has possibly got pneumonia. Put in a warm airy shed and rug* 
Supply green feed and bran mashes. See that plenty of fresh drinking water is avails 
able. Have the following medicine made up:—Ext. belladonna liq,, 4 drams; potassium 
chlorate, 4ozs.; jMiwdered camphor, loz.; glycerine, 4oz8.; treacle, Sozs. Give a table* 
spoonful on tongue three time* da%. 

“E, W.,’> Brimpton Lake, rep<Mrhs (1) cow with lump near the top of one teat; (2) 
death of pig. Post-mortem showed long worms in gut. 

Reply—(1) The lump may be a sequel tomanunitis or infUmmation of the udder. JVrtherj 
in certain families possessed of narrow supple teats, growths in the interior of the teaf 
t^y ,develop during the first lactation permd* Treatment is not satisfa^Oiy. 
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is unaffected, I would not suggest interference. (2) These worms are known as 
* ‘ Ascaridae, ’ ^ and affect young pigs in particular. Weaning time is the most susceptible 
period. Affected pigs become listless, w^l not eat, cough frequently, and breathe with 
difl9.culty. There is a marked heaving of the ffanks and breathing is increased (thumps, 
heaves). Less badly affected pigs do not eat well, rapidly lose condition, and become 
stunted. Frequent fits of coughing. Convulsive fits are uncommon. Various treat¬ 
ments can be recommended. The following is suggested (treat each affected pig 
separately):—(1) Starve for 24 hours; allow water only. (2) At the end of that time 
give santonin in a smali feed of skim milk and pollard. The dose ip as follows:—-For 
a 151b. pig, 2 grains; for a 301b. pig, 3 grains; for a 45lb. pig, 4 grains; for a 601b. 
pig, 5 grains; and so on up to a maximum dose of eight grains. Give me«^cine in the 
wening. (3) Next morning give Epsom salts (4oz8, for a pig of lOOlbs). To administer, 
dissolve in warm milk (a quart of milk to each Joz. of Epsom salts). Besides medicinal 
treatment, all manure sliould bo burnt. This treatment will only get rid of worms in 
the pig, and will not prevent reinfestation, which occurs through pigs eating feed 
infested with the eggs. The following sanitary measures are recommended to deal with 
the infestation of the premises:—(1) If sties are old and insanitary and not of great 
value, it is suggested that the site be moved. (2) All pieties should have floors wliich 
are impervious to moisture—concrete or brick. (3) Drainage should be supplied, (4) 
Open grazing in small paddocks of young pigs. (5) Regular cleaning of sties and 
disposal of manure. 

**W. B. D.. ’ * Pinnaioo, has (1) inane in low condition, infested with lice, and cannot 
raise lier head. (2) Mare in foal, off feed, and breathes quickly. 

Btqdies.(1) The weakness and stiffness may be due to an ankylosis (or knitting) of 

the spine, in which case a recovery cannot be looked for. It may only be associated with 
the general debility, and the following course of treatment may be tried:—(1) To rid 
the animal of the pamsites, whicii are most probably lic^, clip all over first, if tho coat is 
at all heavy, and burn the clippings, Oioosiiig a bright sunny day, wash all over with 
warm soapy solution, with a tcaspooiiful of lysol added for each pint of water. Api)ly 
with an old grooming or scrubbing brush. Dry thoroughly. These washings should be 
repeated two or three times at intervals of a week to 10 days. (2) Have auimaPs teeth 
attiUKieil to if possible. Give iutenially to coiniuence with a drench of raw linseed oil, 
IJ pints; turpentine, four taldespoonfuls. Sulwequently, supplement grazing by giving 
bran and chaff, and give one tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in damped 
ft>ed night and morning for a fortnight. The condition is probably due to the com- 
liiied factors of work and advancing pregminey. Probably the best thing would be 
to turn the mare out on suitable green feed till after foaling time. 

N., ” WauiaJtee, rex>crt-8 death of cow due to milk fever, and asks for treatment 
for future cases. 

Reply—The only treatni€»nt to apidy is to pump up the udder tightly and tie teats with 
tape; remove after two hours. After infiation gently massage udder. Prop cow up on 
brisket and turn from side to sidc^ every three-four hours. If no improvement, repeat 
]mmping e\^ry few hours until slie rises. This treatment is usually successful, but not 
always so. 

H. P.,Hevenliills, reports lambs wdth swollen ears, nose, and mouth. 

Reply—The symptoms described are similar to those shown by sheep which are grazing 
on trefoils or clovers, the disease l)€iiig known as Trefoil dermatitis. It is due to the 
presence in such plants at certain periods of a substance which in conjunction with 
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strong sunlight causes a reaction on unpigmented skin, such as ears, face, and on the 
back. It is suggested that sheep be moved into another paddock, and that affected 
lambs be kept housied or in shade. Lamp black and oil may be applied to affected 
parts. It would l>e interesting to liear further particulars from you as to whether the 
pfisture the sheep have been on is luxuriant in growth, also a description of the 
sv^nptoms, such as whether there is redness, weeping, and if ears necrose. 

‘‘A. B. M.,Brinkley, asks cure for worms in pigs. 

Reply—Starve the pigs for 18-24 hours. Then give the following dose:—Santonin, 
5 grains; calomel, 5 grains, for a pig w’eighiiig lOOlbs. (Increase or deci*ease the dose 
proportionately according to the weight of pig treated). The following day give 2ozs, 
to oozs. Epsom sjdts in thin slopei. To prevent rednftistatioii, it will be neci’«sary to 
thoroughly clean out the floors of sties and the feed and water troughs twice weekly. 

A. B.,** Tariima, reports (1) cow with film over me; (2) lice on pigs. " 

Replies—(1) Bathe the eye with lukewarm boracic lotion and instil a few' drops of the 
following into the eye two or throe times daily:—Zinc sulphate, 4 grains; boracic acid, 
4 grains; distilled or boiled w'ater, 2 tablespoonfule. r2) Use tlie following prepara¬ 
tion:—Hard soap, ilb.; kerosene, ^gall.; water, Jgall. Dissolve the soap in the water 
first, then add the kerosene and mix well till it is all emulsified. 

*‘E. H. W., Kybybolite, asks treiitment for cow with ‘Mtch.^’ 

Reply—The condition is due to lice, and is a common complaint during tlu‘ winter 
and e«arly spring months. Treatment: Procure from a chemist a quantity of .«odiiim 
fluoride (loz. per head of stock), and by means of a tin shaker apply it to the body 
and parts affected and then rub it in with the hands. Ri*peat if necessary in five days. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

OCTOBER. 1930. 

[By Ch.^s. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 

Orchard practice this* month, wdth that of last month, will have a great influence on 
the' quality of the fruit to be harvested, and probably on the quantity as well. If 
cultivation and preventive spraying have been carried out thoroughly w'o wdll have 
little to fear about the crop, given normal w’cather. But w’e must continue the work 
to get best results; soil surface must be k^pt loose and free from weeds, and th<‘ 
necessary sprays must be applied at the correct time. 

For fungus diseases after the fruit has formed use lime sulphur sprays, or dry 
powders when the weather is such as demands this precaution; linu* sulphur is preferred, 
because the copper mixtures have a tendency to russet the fruit. Vines require the finest 
sulphur mixture with a good blower if Oidium is to be checked. Aphides, thrips, and 
red spider must be stepped, or damage will result; black leaf 40, wet or dry, will give 
good return for the Vjest efforts. 

For codlin moth we have to rely on arsenate of lead, and w’e must have it on before 
the calyx closes, commencing when the majority of petals are falling. After the fruit 
has formed it is necessary to keep a coating of arsenate of lead during the growing 
period, or one or other the white oils may be used, care being exercised not to spray 
on very bright days. The addition of black leaf 40 adds to the efficiency and makes it 
a dual purpose spray. 

See that young trees (especially citrus) and vines do not suffer for want of water^ 
and always loosen the soil about them after watering. 

Straw'berries may still need sulphuring if mildew shows; it should be applied only 
lightly, or it will cause considerable damage on a hot day. 

Tomatoes require attention continuously, as disease runs through a plot so quickly; 
root out and burn all diseased plants; use only enough water to keep the soil moist; 
open up houses on very hot days, and close again at night. 

CHneture vines as the caps start to fall from the blossoms; a narrow cut is all tbat^, 
is required, not more than l/16th of an inch wide, and through the bark only. 

Picking bags or boxes, trays, and other drying equipment should be clean and 
repair re^dy for use. 
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USE VOCO POWER FOR THE 1930 HARVEST 


You’ll Save Money 

For a definite amount spent on fuel 
you’ll get more work from every gallon 
of VOCO Power Kerosene. . . VOCO’s 
quicker switch over saves costlier 
starting fuel. VOCO’s full power* 
without knocking, reduces fuel>eating 
low-gear work. Use VOCO. You’ll 
take off the crop at the lowest 
possible fuel-cost. 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


O VP 2 
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ENSILAGE MAKING. 


The qaestione contained in the accompanying article were submitted by a correspondent 
nt Waten-ale to Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), who haa supplied 
the desired information, 

1. I have an old stone room with cellar beneath. This is 12ft. square^ and by removimg 
the floor I coukl get an approaimate height of 15/t. Wovdd this be a avitable place to 
use os a sQo.^ 

It is preferable to have a circular silo because the corners of the square do not allow 
the whole material to slip down as evenly ae in a round silot Tlie chief danger is that 
you will liave adr spaces in the coi ners on which the ensilage will go mouldy. I suggest 
that if you follow out your plan you round off the corners as much as possible. For a 
silo pit having, say, a diameter of 12ft., the proper height would be 24ft., so that the 
height you have available—15ft.—^is rather low. You can, however, overcome this 
tlifliculty by heavily weighting the silo when you fill it up. 

2. In wet winters the cellar is very damp; in facfty water has accumuiated at times. 
IFould this be detrimental? 

The result of having water seeping into your silo will probably lead to the loss of 
sime of the ensilage at the bottom of the pit. I understand that the cellar lias not been 
laced, and suggest that you cement it before you use it is a silo, particularly as the ^ 
F’nooth surface is essential to the gradual settling of the ensibige. 

3. What is the correct temperature? 

4. How is the temperature controUid? 

5. Is it necessary or advisable to nse a thermometer, and if so, where can such be 
fbtavned? 

I do not think it is netjeasary to worry about a thermometer to follow out tlie rise in 
temperature. The rise in temperature will follow normally, and tlie rise will bo quite 
sufficient in the 12 hours' interval which will take place between each working day. The 
tiling to do is to avoid too high a rise in teroi>eraturc, w'hicli is wiasteful of the material, 
and the way to get over that is to dll as rapidly aa possible and to have no interval in 
«J;e way of filling. If by some iniscliance you arc obliged to stop before you have filled 
your pit, level it out as carefully as you can, tiutmp it down and weight it, and then 
remove the weights and start again. 

6. What is the correct stage to cut cereals for silage? 

The correct stage would )>c, say, from 10 da 3'8 to a fortnight after the anthers of the 
flowers show outside the head of wheat, or probablj'—Jiccording to ddstricts and seasons— 
from a fortniglit to three weeks before hay time. 

7. Would it be advisable to bind cereals with a view to it packing closer, and alsot for 
eoiwemefnce in handling? 

Whilst you can fill the’jiit with long ensilage, preferably in bound sheaves, the most 
effective method, and the one wliich will enable you to store the maximum in the pit, 
%vould be to chaff it straight out of the field into the pit. Do not cut the bands, because 
3 0 U will be enabled to empty the pit fur mojre leadbily in the sheaves than you would 
tvith long, tangled hay. 

8. Could a layer of artichokes be put in now and then, or would the bUtemess affect 
I he whole mass? 

Although 1 have no personal expetrienee of the matter I believe that the artichoke will 
ir:;ke very fair ensilage, particular^ if mixed with cereals. 

9. What quantity of sUage aonstitutes a fair ration for a oow? 
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l^OOOlbB. live weight:— 

Per J>ay- 


Oereal eiudlage 
Wheat-hay-chaff 
Bran. 


according to the 

milk supplied, and per 

lOlbs. 

201bs. 

SOlbs. 

4Olb0. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

Milk. 

42 

42 

45 

45 

10 

10 

10 

6 

CO 

10 

15 

20 


If you feed ensilage alone, 601bs. to SOlbs. of ensilage per day. 

10. The compoftative weighing of siUige and hay? 

If you Tnake enailage well you should not lose more than 10 per cent, of the weight. 
If you let it get dark, up to 15 per cent, to 20 per cent. The loss of weight for hay in 
the field was found at Roseworthy Colktgo to be alx>ul 40 per cent, of the original green 
weight. 

11. W'oaW stone he suitable for weighting, and what quantity would he requiredf 
Any convenient material will act as a weight, but as it is neceesary to distribute this 

weight uniformly over the w'hole surface it is preferable to cover the top of your pit 
with stout planks and place the weights on top of them—tlie weight to be not leas than 
Icwt. per square foot of surface. 


A Few Hinhs on E^isilage Maleiaig, 

As mucli as possible fill in everything you cut in the course of the day. Do not leave 
anything over; turn it straight in as quickly as possible. 

Whilst you are fi^lling, have the peroon in the pit continually pressing it down, 
particularly on the sides, to keep it well packed on the edges. 

It does not matter if it rains, providing it does not prevent carting. Bain water 
will not do any harm. 

Fill to about 3ft. or 4ft. above the top. You will find that it will sink, and you can 
then resume and fill up again. Generally speaking, the heat that is generating at that 
time will keep mould off. (At Roseworthy Agricultural Oollege a pit 14ft. deep was 
filled to 2ft. above the top, making 16ft. of vertical measurement. Two days after 
filling it was found that it liad fallen lift, below the walls—^a fall of 3ift.) Therefore, 
top it up at least once. 

Failures are caused by leaving the green stuff out drying. Do not cut more than 
can be put in dn one day; fill in each day and keep tramping it down. 

It is an advantage to si)rink1e a little salt now and again. 


EVERY MAN SHOULD MAKE A WILL. 

FAILURE TO MAKE A WILL is seldom deliberate. In the msiority of cases, men who die 
intestate have always intended to make a will, but thoughtlessness, forgetfulness, or a reluctance 
to be directly concerned with a matter that touches the inevitable end of life, have caused 
them to defer the matter. 

AVOID THE EVILS OF INTESTACY. NUce your will now and appoint this Compimy as yw 
Execulor and Trustee, thus safeguarding your estate and dependants against every avoidabk riA. 

Wim MdiL «*WlULt AMD mOUTOEa," apiilsatlon. 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTS AND EXECUTOR COMPANY UMITED, 

38. CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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WHITE GRUBS. 


[By J. Davidson, D.Sc., P.E.S., Waite Agricultural Research Institute, University 

of Adelaide.] 


During the past few weeks several iiiquiiies have been made regarding underground 
grubs causing damage to pastures and cereals in the South-East area, and to strawberry 
plants ill the Adelaide hills. In every case where specimens were submitted the grubs 
proved to be the larvae of beetles of the family ScarahaculaCf which are widely known 
as white grubs,’’ the adults being often referred to as cockchafers. The grubs of a 
number of species of this family are serious root feeding pests of pasture grasses and 
allied crops in many countries. Owing to their underground habits their control by 
practical economic measures is a iiroblem of great difficulty where the infested areas 
are large. 

The destructive species of the family belong chiefly to the group Melonthidcs, of 
which the common cockchafer grubs of pastures are well know’n examples. The sugar 
cane in Queensland is subject to severe attacks by the larvae of certain species, parti¬ 
cularly those of the large chafer (Lepidodf'rma alhohirtum). There are hundreds of 
siiecies of this group in 8outb Australia. The larvae of the different species closely 
resemble one another in general appearance, and in the present state of our kiiowledgi* 
of the young stages of these insects it is not possible to identify the species coiu'eriied^ 
from the larval stage only. 

The adult beetles vary in size with different species, but they are usually relatively 
thick-set insects and are readily recognised by the appearance of the antennae. C\*rtain 
of the segments arc flattened and folded in layers, thus forming a conspicuous lamellated 
club at the end of each antenna. In some cases the heefles may occur in swarms in 
early summer wlien they emerge from the pupal cases in the soil. They are night 
feeders on foliage, and sometimes attack vines and foliage of orchard trees, doing 
c'onsiderable damage. An instance of this kind w-curred in the Angaston district in 
October, 1929, when a species of Uctcronyx occurred in swarms on a local area of 
young vines and caused much damage. During the day time the beetles remain in 
hiding in loose soil or similar situations. The species nnost frequently met with in 
8outli Australia belong to the genera IJeteronyx^ IMphucephala, Sritatii, and 
Anodonlonyx, P^rtuiiately many of them appear to (wnfine their feeding habits to 
native vegetation. 

Live Histouv. 

The general features of the life cycle of cockchafer beetles may be briefly outlined as 
follow^s:— 

The females lay eggs below the surface of the soil ui suitable ground in early summer. 
Some species prefer pasture areas and white grubs” are likely to be present in grass 
land broken up for cropping. The young grubs hatch out in about a fortnight, and 
feed on the roots of suiWble plants working from one inch to a few inches below the 
surface of the soil. The length of time taken for the grubs to attain full development 
varies considerably with different species. With some species it is about 10 months, but 
with others it may Ihj two years or more. During this period the grubs are actively at 
work on the roots of plants, but during the winter period they work deeper into the 
soil and do not feed so actively. The damage to the crop becomes more evident in 
spring as the grubs are larger and more active. When the grubs are fully developed 
they go into a resting pupal stage from which the adult l>eetles emerge usually in early 
summer. 

The grubs or larvae (IHg, 1) have a characteristic appearance. They are relatively 
stout with a long, wrinkled body of a whitish or yellowish-white color. When disturbed 
they curl up into a crescent shape, the end of the body being swollen and dark owing 
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to Uie dark conieots of the hind intestine. They appear sluggish, but by means of the 
strong three pairs of legs they can readily work their way through'the soil. The head 
is hard and they have strong biting mouth parts. 



fit. 1. 

C^ROPs Attacked akd Nature op Damage Done. 

Wliile the damage dne t(» white grubs appears more frequently in lawns and pastures, 
the roots of wheat, oats, potatoes, l>ean8, and strawberries may be attacked. ¥niere 
present in lawns and pastures the grass in local patches is cheeked in growth and begins 
to turn brown and dies. On examination of the soil in these areas to a depth of a few 
inches the grubs will be found and the roots of the grasses seen to be eaten away. With 
young cereal crops plants attacked become stunted in growth, usually showing in jmtehes, 
and eventually die. It will be found that the roots of the plants have been eaten aw’ay 
by the grubs as sliown in Fig. 2, which is a photograph of wheat plants attacked by 
white grubs in Yorke Peninsula, September 20th, 1929. The two plants on the left have 
not bcHin attacked. 


Natural Enemies. 

Magpies and crows eat white grubs. Flower wasps (Fam. Thynnidae) and Hairy 
flower wasps (Fam. Heoliidae) are valuable insect enemies of these grubs. The female 
wasp burrows into the ground and when it finds a grub it stings it into insensibility 
and lays its eggs cm it. The young wasp larva which hatches from the egg feeds on the 
paralysed beetle grub. 

Control Measures. 

The control of white grubs is a diiBcnlt problem and it is not yet possible to 
recommend an efficient economic method for dealing with them in a practical manner 
over large areas. The occunrence of the grubs may be more marked in a crop following 
giwsB. Vigorous cultivation will result in the grubs and pupae being exposed to their 
naturid enemies and many of them being killed. A clean fallow will help to starve 
out the gmbs, and the female beetles vrill not normally select a clean fallow in which 

B 
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to lay their eggs. If crop rotation is practicable, trials might be made with suitable 
crops less alfected by the grubs. Where small areas in a pasture or cereal crop are 
found to be infected, measures should be taken to prevent the spread of the damage 
by destroying the grubs in those areas. A simple method which has given some success 
in pastures is to roll the infested areas with a very heavy roller when the ground is 
suitably soft. Many of the grubs will be killed in this way. In a cereal crop the 



ns. t. 


soil of Ismail infested areas may be treated with a soil fumigant. This method may 
also be used in the case of white grubs attacking garden crops. The method is, 
however, too costly for use on large areas. Commercial napthalcne, calcium cyanide, 
and carbon di'Sulphide are generally used. It should be noted that these fumigants 
are toxic to the roots of t)ie plants, and ‘about a fortnight should elapse after treatment 
before the area is planted. Where a growing crop is being treated calcium cyanide 
should not be used. The two other substances referred to are not so toxic as the 
cyanide, but care should be taken not to place the substances too near the roots of the 
plants. 

Commercial napthalene is the most convenient substance to use. Its efficiency will 
depend on the condition of the soil and the amount applied. It should be worked into 
the soil to a depth of a few inches at the rate of 2ozs. to 4ozs. per square yard. The 
best results will ^ be obtained when the soil is not too dry. Napthalene acts as & 
repellent against soil insects, and while the lighter application of the substance may 
not kill the grubs it will repel the adult beetles from laying their eggs in the treated 
soil. ; 
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Calcium cyanide may bo applied in granular form at the rate of 2oz6. per square yard 
and worked into the soil to the depth of a few inches. It must be noted that calcium 
cyanide is very toxic to the roots of plants. It is extremely poisonous to human beings 
and animals^ and must be handled with the greatest care. 

Carbon-di-sulphide is a useful soil fumigant and is less toxic to plants than cyanide. 
It is a highly inflammable liquid, and great care must be taken in using it; and it must 
not be kept in a warm place. For treatment of root feeding insects it is usually applied 
by injecting a definite quantity of the liquid into holes in the ground near the plants 
hy means of an injector” apparatus designed for the purpose. The holes are spaced 
alX)ut 2ft. apart, and the liquid injected to the desired depth. The substance then 
dilTuses through the soil. For the treatment of white grubs this method would be 
tedious if a comparatively large surface is to be dealt with. 

Experimental work in the United States against grubs of the Asiatic beetle (Anomala 
orientalis) infesting lawns has shown that carbon-di-sulphide made up in the form 
of an emulsion is an efficient fumigant for this purposes. When an emulsion containing 
70 per cent, carbon-di-sulphide was diluted 200 times with water and applied at the 
rate of S pints of the diluted emulsion to each square foot of surface, a high percentage 
of the grubs was killed. 

Promising results have also been obtained by top-dressing grub-infested lawns with 
lead arsenate. Five pounds of lead arsenate mixed w^ith Ibush. of screened soil is 
applied per 1,000 sq. ft. of area. This method cannot, of course, be applied to pastures 
on which stock are being fed. Moreover, further research seems necessary to show the 
influence of arsenic in the soil on plant growth. 

It is interesting to note that the Asiatic beetle in Ha\v’nii was controlled by the 
introdiK^tion of a Hcoliid w'asp (Scolia manilae). Until the various species of white 
grubs which are causing losses in the different areas of South Australia hai^e been 
investigated, one cannot say what methods of biological control can be applied. The 
species of beetles concerned appear to be native species, so that one cannot say at 
present w'hat success can be expected on these lines. 

As regards the adult beetles, which are night feeders, wiien they appear in numbers 
on orchard trees or vines, a simple mechanical method of jarring tlie brandies so as to 
shake the beetles into trays of corrugated iron or canvas sheets smeared with tar and 
kcrosine, is useful. Spraying with lead arsenate at the rate of ffibs, to lOOgalls. water, 
to which Igall. of molasses has been added, will check the damage, but sometimes the 
beetles arc not readily killed with arsenic sprays. 


CLEARING THAT SCRUB. 


CAMPBELL’S 

PATENT SCRUB RAKE 
WILL DO THE WORK OF 15 MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER. 

Scrub Rollers, Fire Rakes (all 
sixes), Tubular Saek Trueks 
and Bag Elevators, WheeK 
batrows. Earth Scoops, Ete. 

And now tbe famous patent 
CLOVER RAKES. 


ALL PABTlOaLABS FBOM-- 

J. L. CAMPBELL & COY., 

ItT, COBHIB ITBBBT, AOBIAIBB, SOUTH AOSTBALIA. 
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KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


REPORT ON FARM CROPS, 1929-30. 

[By li. J. C(X>K, RuD.A., Maiingrer.^ 


THE SEASON. 

Agriculturally tlie season 1929 was a good one in most respects. Weather coiiditioim 
during most of the season were very suitable to our soils, and practically all crojjs were 
sown under really good soil tilth, and inaiiitaiiied continuous healthy growth througbont 
the winter and early spring. A shortage of late spring and early summer rains, however, 
caused a poor development of spring-sown crops, and soinew'hat adveraely affe<*ted the 
ripening of autumn-sown crops. Seeding rains were alK>ve the average, c4>mmenced early 
in April, and were well distributed throughout April and May. Winter rains were 
slightly in excess of the average, but were not sufficient at any time to causi> over satura¬ 
tion of the soil, and consequently plants received no check in their winter grow’th. Tlie 
spring falls were 2in8. less than usual, but were c<»mparatively well distributed, thereby 
alleviating any bad effects that might have been exi>ected from the reduced rainfall. 
The early summer rains were also iin. leas than the average, and this caused a ri»diiced 
yield of crops, especially amongst spring-sown cereals and peas. , 

The following table shows the yields of crops received for the season, in comparison 
with (he mean yields secured sijice such crops liave l>een under cultivation at Kyby- 
bolite: — 

T.mii.e 1 .—Crop KrturnA for Sra^on 1920-30, Compared with Mtan Vif ldn, 


Crop. 

Period. 

Mi^an Yield. 
Bush. lbs. 

.Average Yield, 
1929. 

Bush. lbs. 

Wheat. 

19)0-29 

14 

47 

15 

24 

Oats . 

1910-29 

10 

35 

10 

18 

Barley. 

1910-29 

13 

1 

7 

48 

Kye. 

1914-29 

0 

49 

1 

52 

Pea.s . 

1921-29 

11 

50 

4 

59 



T. V. 

L. 

T. r. 

L. 

Cereal Hay. 

1910-29 

1 e 

m 

1 7 

HH) 

Ensilage .. 

1920-29 

4 2 

105 

0 5 

4fl 

Meadow Hay. 

192d-29 

1 14 

82 

1 15 

81 


The above tabic shows that all autumn-aown crops, with the exception of oats, 
tetamed yields above the average. Busilage crops yielded considerably better tiuui the 
mean yield, whilst meadow and cereal hays yielded a little above the ueual. With 
grains wheat exceeded the mean yield slightly, whilst the result secured from oatt was 
excejitionally low. This was due to rough and unsettled weather experictieed immerti* 
ately before harvest. Crops were raidt, and rough weather eansed them to be badBsy 
lodged, and a largo percentage of the grain to shatto. The spring-sown crops, barlejf^ 
tye, and peas, did not develop well, and yields were disappointing. 
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The following table sets out tin* rainfall received at the Farm since 1900:— 


Table 2 .—Ruin fall JHttrihuiion at Kyhyholite^ 1900-1929. 



Means, 

Means, 





Means, 


1906-15. 

1916-26. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1906-29. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Januaiy . 

.. 0-37 

0-66 

001 

0-51 

1*69 

1-36 

0-53 

February .... 

. 0-93 

MO 

0-43 

1-20 

1-74 

0-22 

1-00 

Iforch. 

. 1-53 

0-67 

0-06 

0-96 

0-66 

0-65 

0-97 

April... 

May. 

. J-60 

0-83 

2-JO 

0 -2« 

1-60 

3-12 

1-26 

. 2*52 

2-61 

3-17 

2-92 

224 

2-16 

2*67 

June . 


2-83 

1-24 

1-63 

2-63 

3*32 

2-86 

July. 

. 313 

271 

2*71 

2 14 

2-71 

3*08 

2-88 

August . 

. 2*67 

2-61 

3-31 

4-02 

0-90 

1-84 

2-62 

September ... 


2-69 

1-79 

0-91 

3-12 

1-75 

2-67 

October. 


1-92 

2-27 

0-52 

4-47 

1-60 

1*91 

November ... 

. 1-66 

1-61 

0 -6H 

2-06 

0-99 

0-97 

1-47 

December .... 

. 1-21 

1 10 

0-83 

1-31* 

0-17 

1-66 

1 13 

Total rainfall . 

. 23-31 

21-04 

18-60 

18-38 

22-51 

21-62 

21 -se 

Total ** Useful * 

* rain, April-Nov. 19-27 

1771 

17-27 

14-40 

18-46 

17-74 

18-23 


The total rainfall of 21.02LnK. for the year is approximately the average received during 
the past 24 3 'ears, and except for the light sjiring rains the distribution was good. 


Table 3 .—IHsiribuiwn of **Useful Bain/* KybyhoUte, 1929. 



Means, 

Moans, 





Means, 


1906-15. 

1916-25. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1906-29. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Seeding rains (April-May). 

4*02 

344 

5-27 

3-12 

3-74 

5-28 

3-83 

Winter rains (June-July). 

6-27 

654 

3-95 

3-77 

6-24 

6-40 

5-73 

Spring rains {August-Octolwr) . 

7-43 

7-22 

7*37 

5-46 

8-49 

6-09 

7-20 

Early Summer rains (November) 

1-55 

1-61 

i »-68 

2-06 

0-99 

0-97 

1-47 

Total “ Useful ” rain . 

19-27 

17-71 

17-27 

14-40 

18-46 

17-74 

18*23 


CHOPS. 

On aCi(*<vunt of the iiiucU-iiiiproved pasture of tin Farm, the increasing of the grazing 
livestock, and a reduction of maijual lalior, the area sown to crops was further reduced. 
One hundred and twenty-eight acres were sown to cereals and peas on the area set apart 
for testing varioUci rotational systems of cropping. The usual area was devoted to 
turnips for winter grazing, whilst the main fields of the Farm, outside the experimental 
areas, were top dressed. Approximately half the Farm is now sown to Subterranean 
Clover and Wimmera Bye Grass pasture. 

TURN11>S. 

As usual, three fields sown to Manmioth purple-(op turnips during the spring of 192.S 
were grazed in the winter months of 1929. The cropvS germinated well and made a good 
stand. The suminer rains of 1928 and autumn showers of 1929 were sufficient to main¬ 
tain the crops, and the good April falls caused a very good development of roots by 
dnne* The fields were grazed in the usual way, without hurdling, and carried the equiva¬ 
lent of 2.64 sheep per acre per anniun, or approximately 30 sheep per acre for one month 
during mid-winter. The result is slightly better than the mean carrying capacity 
secured from turnip crops during the past eight seasons. The following tables show 
the grazang ree^ved from the variouB fields for 1929, and the feeding results secured 
turnip enops for the paet eight yeara. 
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Table 4.— Turnip Grassing, EyhyhoUtc, 1929. 



Area. 

Total 

Sheep Carried 
per Acre per 

Field. 

Acres. 

Feed Days. 

Year. 

No. 6f . 

10-81 

10,096 

2-66 

No. 9e. 

1-94 

1,816 

2-66 

No. 4a. 

6-28 

4,837 

2-61 

Total .... 

18-03 

16,747 

2-64 


T/ble r*.— Feeding Beaults of Turnip Crops, Kybyholite, 1921-29. 



Area. 

Totol 

Sheep per Acre i 

Season. 

Acres. 

Feed Days. 

per Annum. 

1921-22 . 

16-59 

12,848 

2*26 

1922-23 . 

16-80 

12,417 

2-02 

1923-24 . 

16-40 

23,620 

3.88 

1924-26 . 

16*36 

8,564 

1*43 

1926-26 . 

16*19 

9,218 

1-66 

1926-27 . 

16*66 

14,772 

2-60 

1927-28 . 

16*70 

17,960 

2*96 

1928-29 . 

18*03 

16,747 

2*64 

Total .... 

130*63 

116,046 

2-43 


ENSILAGE CROPS. 

Cereal crops generally made bulky and thick growth, and consexjuently yields of 
ensilage were higher than usual. The bulk of ensilage was made from wheat crops 
that were following peas in the rotational tests. 

The following tables show the returns of ensilage secured for 1929 from various lieUls, 
and also the returne for the past 10 seasons;— 


Table 6 .— Ensilage Yields, Kybyholite, 1929. 


Yield 


Field. 


Area. 

Variety of Crop. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 



Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

No. 6d . 


1*63 

Wheat. 

14 

10 

84 

8 

18 

42 

No. 9c . 


1-08 

Oats . 

7 

4 

0 

6 

13 

37 

No. 4o . 


4-05 

Wheat. 

26 

6 

28 

6 

9 

106 

No. 9b . 


1-94 

Wheat. 

9 

4 

66 

4 

16 

12 

No. 20b _ 


1-68 

Wheat (Headlands) . 

7 

3 

84 

4 

10 

no 

Total ... 


. 10-28 


64 

9 

28 

6 

6 

46 


Table 7.— Ensilage Returns, Kybyholite, 1920-29. 


Total “Useful” Yield 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 

* 

In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

0. L. 

1920 . 

20-87 

19-20 

26*27 

44 

10 

84 

1 

15 28 

1921 . 

22-49 

18-63 

19-01 

86 

8 

70 

4 

9 99 

1922 . 

20-69 

17*11 

11-96 

61 

8 

101 

6 

2 94 

1923 . 

25-67 

23*22 

31*60 

84 

8 

98 

2 

13 39 

1924 . 

20*42 

16*02 

16*32 

84 

14 

98 

6 

10 71 

1925 . 

16*08 

14*02 

13*29 

67 

10 

14 

6 

1 66 

1926 . 

I860 

17-27 

19*16 

79 

14 

28 

4 

3 23 

1927 . 

18-38 

14-40 

17*61 

69 

9 

84 

3 

18 103 

1928 . 

22*61 

18*46 

13*03 

90 

11 

56 

6 

19 3 

1929 . 

21*62 

17*24 

10-28 

64 

9 

28 

6 

6 46 


20*73 

17*60 

176*68 

732 

6 101 

4 

2 106 
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CEREAL HAY CROPS. 

On account of the reduced area of cropping on the Farm, and also to the fact that 
Meadow Hay is now^ available as dry feed for the dairy herd, the requirements of cereal 
hay are much lese. Consequently only 21 acres w^ere this year cut for hay. Some useful 
yields were recorded from various fields, and are shown in accompanying tables:— 

Table 8. — Cereal Hay Yields, Kybyholite, 1929. 

Yield 



Field. 

Area. 

Variety of Crop. 

Total Yield. 

per 

Acre. 



Acres. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

No. 

lli> . 

1-40 

Cape Barley ... 

3 

5 

84 

2 

6 

108 

No. 

9c J . 

. .. 0-86 

Algerian Oats . 

1 

18 

0 

2 

4 

21 

No. 

20d . 

1*68 

Algerian Oats . 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

57 

No. 

6d . 

.. . 7*61 

leak's Rust-proof Wheat. 

9 

6 

56 

1 

4 

78 

No. 

16b . 

... lO tKl 

leak's Rust-proof Wheat. 

12 

2 

28 

1 

4 

25 


Total. 

... 21-.M6 


29 

15 

56 

1 

7 

100 


Table 9.— Cereal Hay lleturns, KyhyhoUte, 1910-29. 

Total “ Utsoful ” Yield 


^’ear. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. L. 

per Acre. 
T. c. L. 

1910 


28-35 

21-08 

106-13 

88 

19 

28 

0 

16 

85 

1911 


22-23 

14-72 

94-04 

136 

6 

110 

1 

9 

28 

1912 


20-8:1 

18-23 

26-29 

67 

7 

70 

2 

10 

76 

1913 


18-44 

13-93 

108-55 

166 

ll 

0 

1 

10 

77 

1914 


11-94 

8'4.1 

109-00 

90 

1 

0 

0 

16 

59 

1915 


23 30 

21-18 

108-66 

111 

14 

56 

1 

0 

65 

1916 


23-53 

20-19 

77-35 

135 

1 

0 

1 

14 

102 

1917 


26-69 

21-90 

96-77 

49 

9 

0 

0 

10 

25 

1918 


18-:i2 

16-44 

152-85 

172 

1 

70 

1 

2 

68 

1919 


15-f>0 

11-43 

148-81 

211 

7 

14 

1 

8 

45 

1920 


20-87 

19-20 

66-05 

56 

5 

28 

0 

17 

4 

1921 


22-49 

18-53 

118-67 

192 

0 

14 

1 

12 

43 

1922 


20-69 

17-11 

86-88 

143 

13 

14 

1 

13 

51 

1923 


25-67 

23-22 

102-40 

82 

19 

70 

0 

16 

23 

1924 


20-42 

15-02 

132-93 

287 

15 

42 

2 

3 

33 

1925 


16-08 

14-02 

76-87 

100 

0 

28 

I 

6 

41 

1926 


18-60 

17-27 

69-19 

93 

18 

28 

1 

11 

82 

1927 


18-38 

14-40 

27-08 

47 

7 

70 

1 

14 

111 

1928 


22-51 

18-46 

26-14 

54 

15 

0 

2 

3 

62 

1929 


21-62 

17-74 

21-36 

29 

15 

56 

1 

7 

100 

Means .. 

20-83 

17-12 

1,742-91 

2,317 

9 

26 

1 

6 

66 


MEADOW HAY. 

The growth <»f SubtcrraiicMii (Mover and grass was good again this year, and as a large 
surplu.s was available in the pasture fields, a much greater quantity of this fodder was 
conserved as hay. The use of the improved puaji mke and hay press iwas secured, 
which enabled over <U tons to he cut, cured, and pre.sscd into bales. This meadow hay 
is proving particularly useful for feeding to the dairy herd during tihe colder months 
of the year, and when pressed into bales the handling of this bulky fodder is greatly 
economised. The following tables show the jdelds of meadow hay secured from various 
fields, together with the yields for the past four seasons from land fertilised with 
water soluble phosphates. Purely experimental areas have not been included:— 


Table 10. —Meadow Hay Yields, Kyhyholite, 1929. 








Yield 

Field. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Variety of Crop. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. L. 

per Acre. 
T. r. L. 

No. 18 (Centre) ,. 

.. 16-36 

Subterranean Clover .... 

36 

13 

28 

2 4 

92 

No. 18 (WMtem) 

8-40 

Subterranean Clover .... 

12 

12 

28 

1 10 

3 

No. Ob . 

9*57 

Subterranean and Crimson 
Clovers 

12 

1 

0 

1 5 

20 

Total. 

.. 34-33 


61 

6 

56 

1 15 

81 
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Table 11 .—Meadow Eay Betwms, KyhffboUta, 1926-29. 

Total “Useful” Yield 



Year. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. L. 

per Acre. 

T. 0. L. 


1926 .... 

... 18*60 

17-27 

1-66 

4 

2 

70 

2 

9 87 


1927 .... 

... 18-38 

14*40 

6-64 

5 

7 

0 

0 

16 13 


1928 .... 

... 22-61 

18*46 

18-71 

35 

14 

28 

1 

18 20 


1929 .... 

... 21-62 

17*74 

34*33 

61 

6 

56 

1 

15 81 


Means . 

... 20*28 

16-97 

61*34 

106 

10 

42 

1 

14 82 

With 

reference to 

Table 10, 

it should 

U‘ noted 

tliiit 

the 

1 western 

section of Field 

No. 18 

was mow^n 

three w-eeka 

later than the centre 

section. 

and 

consequently the 


weight of liay secured was considerably lighter, although there was Uttle "noticeable 
difference in the two stands of pasture. Also Field No. 6b contained 7i acres of a good 


stand of Subterranean clover, and 2 acres of only a medium stand of crimson and 
natural clovers. The yield of approximately tons per acre from the centre section 
of Field No. 18 is jwirticularly satisfactory, especially as this same area returned a 
yield of 38cwts. per acre the previous season, 1928. 

For the four seasons, 1926-29, it is interesting to note that the average yield of 
cereal hay secured on the Farm has been 1 ton 14cwt8. 21b«. per acre, as against 1 ton 
14cwt8. 8211)8. per acre received from meadow hay. 

OAT ORors. 

Forty-four acres w'cro sown to oats in the various rotation tests witli the Algerian 
variety. On account of the reduction of staff the growing and testijig viiru*ties of oats 
has had to be discontinued. The crops made good growth, and promised to yield well. 
With the exceptioji of one small field, and headlands, 40 acres were left for harvesting 
for grain. 

Unfortunately rough weather occurred immediately before oats were sufflcieiitly ripe 
for harvesting and caused considerable loss of grain through heavy lodging of ero|>?, 
and sub8e(|uent shattering of grain. Especially was this the case in Field No. 20i), 
which had been under clover pasture for three seasons, and grew a particularly heavy 
and bulky crop. The stubbles were heavily stocked, and carried the equivalent of 5 
sheep per acre for the first three months of 1930. 

The following table sets out the returns received from oat crops since 1910; — 

Table 12. —Oat Beiums, Kyhylolite, 1910-29. 


Total “ Useful ” Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Total Yield. per Acre. 

In. In. Acres. B. l. b. l. 

1910 . 28-35 21-08 77-00 1,001 0 13 0 

1911 . 22-23 14*72 60*91 828 13 13 24 

1912 . 20-83 18-23 103-00 3,450 36 33 20 

1913 . 18-44 13-93 94-55 1,460 10 15 18 

1914 . 11-94 8-43 6-00 61 3 10 7 

1915 . 23-30 21-18 79-74 1,251 25 15 28 

1916 . 23-53 20-19 61-94 1,388 39 22 17 

1917 .< 26-69 21-90 20-66 154 13 7 19 

1918 . 18-32 16-44 36-93 554 25 15 1 

1919 _ 15-60 11-43 50*77 1,144 34 22 22 

1920 . 20-87 19-20 36-29 613 1 16 36 

1921 . 22*49 18*53 52*82 708 39 13 17 

1922 . 20-69 17-U 86-40 1,611 31 18 26 

1923 . 25*67 23-22 35-34 228 22 6 19 

1924 . 20-42 15*02 89-38 2,464 14 27 23 

1925 . 16-08 14-02 64-08 1,211 32 18 36 

1926 . 18-60 17-27 57*01 1,198 34 21 1 

1927 . 18-38 14*40 57-41 1,744 30 80 16 

1928 . 22-51 18-46 54-53 1,660 35 80 18 

1929 . 21-62 17-74 40*11 419 10 10 18 


20-83 17-12 1,164 87 23,158 6 19 35 
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BARLEY CROPS. 

Cape barley was gown in the three fields in the springtime in the various rotations, 
following the grazing of turnips. Seeding was done in August under good soil tilth 
and weather conditions, but :i rather heavy rain fell a few; days after seeding, causing a 
fair percentage of the grain to rot. On account of the shortness of the season, the 
thin crops failed to stool or develop well, and unsatisfactory yields were recorded. 
This is the poorest result received from barley since this crop has been grown in 
systematic rotation following the good, cleaning root crop, turnips. 

The average yield of barley for the jMist eight seasons, since this system has been 
ill operation, has been 22bush. 18lbs. per acre, in comparison with the general average 
return of ISlbush. 11b. per acre. 


The following tfible shows 

the returns of barley received since 

1910: 

— 



Table 13. 

—Barley Jleiurn 

s, Kyhybolite, 1910-29. 




Total 

l^seful 


Total 

Yield 


Year. 

KainfaU. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per 

Acre. 



In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 


IftlO . 

28-3.5 

21-08 

46*39 

299 29 

6 

30 



1911 . 

22-23 

14-72 

68-76 

652 16 

9 

20 



1912 . 

20-8.3 

18-23 

60-00 

1,500 0 

30 

0 



1913 . 

18-44 

13-93 

35-00 

527 0 

15 

3 



1914 . 

11-94 

8-43 

3-02 

37 48 

12 

29 


B. L. 

1015 . 

23-30 

2M8 

50*28 

789 39 

15 

35 


y 11 10 

1916 . 

23-53 

20-19 

43*24 

273 37 

7 

17 



1917 . 

26-69 

21-90 

66*31 

304 41 

4 

30 



1918 . 

18-32 

16-44 

35*08 

266 48 

7 

31 



1919 . 

16-60 

11-43 

39*71 

655 1 

16 

25 



1920 . 

20-87 

19-20 

66*77 

474 7 

8 

26 



1921 . 

22-49 

1853 

54*66 

339 22 

6 

11 

J 


1922 . 

20-69 

17-n 

10-78 

196 42 

18 

13 



1923 . 

25-67 

23-22 

12*75 

173 22 

13 

30 



1924 . 

20-42 

15-02 

16-40 

400 49 

24 

22 


B. L. 

1926 . 

16-08 

14-02 

12-82 

265 19 

20 

35 


► 22 18 

1926 . 

18-60 

17-27 

11*38 

363 23 

31 

47 



1927 . 

18-38 

14-40 

11-15 

313 38 

28 

7 



1928 . 

22 51 

18-46 

13-78 

489 46 

:i5 

28 



1929 . 

21-62 

17-74 

14-74 

117 21 

7 

48 

- 



20-83 

17-12 

640*92 

8,341 48 

13 

1 



WHEAT CROPS. 

Twenty-six acres Of wheat were harvested for grain, aud all, with the exception of 
1 acre of spring sown, was grown in Field No. 20e following three seasons of clover 
pasture. The wheats made really good growth, developing into tall, bulky crops, which 
yielded heavily in straw, but somewhat disappointing in grain. Of the seven varieties 
grown, Sultan yielded best with 20bush. per acre, followed by Lt^ak’s Rust Proof and 
Federation with ISbush. and ITjbush. respectively. 

The following table shows the returns received from the various varieties:— 


Table 

U.—Wheat Tieldx, 

K yhyholitef 

1929. 







Total 

Yield 

Variety. 

Field 

Area. 

Yield. 

^wr 

Acre 

Grown. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Sultan. 

. No. 20E 

2-43 

48 

33 

19 

59 

Leak’s Rust Proof. 


11*04 

199 

19 

18 

3 

Federation. 

«( 

1 64 

28 

41 

17 


White Tuscan . 

(( 

1*84 

29 

47 

16 

11 

WliiteEwex . 


1*84 

24 

31 

13 

19 

<)ueenFan. 

«( 

4*28 

49 

40 

11 

36 

Gluyas (Spring sown). 

«< 

1*87 

16 

32 

8 

18 

Oluyas (Spripg sown). 


1*06 

4 

6 

3 

54 


25*99 


400 9 


15 24 
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The next table shows the wheat returns for the Farm since 1910:— 



Table 15.— 

Wheat BetwmSf 

KyhlyhoUte, 

1910-29. 




Total 

“ Useful ” 


Total 

Yield 

per 

Year. 

Rainfall, 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1910 ... 

28*36 

21*08 

16*00 

79 

43 

6 

19 

1911 ... 

22-23 

14*72 

17*16 

232 

46 

13 

34 

1912 ... 

20*83 

18*23 

81*91 

1.876 

35 

22 

54 

1913 ... 

18*44 

13*93 

48*20 

1.288 

66 

26 

44 

1914 ... 

11*94 

8*43 

22*17 

238 

32 

10 

46 

1915 ... 

... 23*30 

21*18 

79*64 

882 

31 

11 

6 

1916 ... 

23*63 

20*19 

98*76 

1,876 

19 

18 

69 

1917 ... 

26*69 

21*90 

70*46 

231 

29 

3 

17 

1918 ... 

18*32 

16*44 

68*62 

1,027 

40 

17 

34 

1919 ... 

16*60 

11*43 

78*26 

1,190 

50 

16 

13 

1920 ... 

20*87 

19*20 

73*37 

812 

8 

11 

4 

1921 ... 

22*49 

18*63 

126*24 

1,548 

64 

12 

22 

1922 ... 

20*69 

17*11 

61*73 

872 

38 

14 

8 

1923 ... 

25*67 

23*22 

7*72 

32 

43 

4 

14 

1924 ... 

20*42 

16*02 

28*92 

464 

36 

15 

43 

1926 ... 

16*08 

14*02 

10*76 

167 

12 

14 

37 

1926 ... 

18*60 

17*27 

38*21 

629 

6 

13 

61 

1927 ... 

18*38 

14*40 

66*26 

1,102 

38 

19 

36 

1928 ... 

22*61 

18*46 

44*29 

673 

33 

12 

67 

1929 ... 

21*62 

17*74 

26*99 

400 

9 

16 

24 


20*83 

17*12 

1.042*64 

16,407 

67 

14 

47 


RYE CROP. 

A plot of rye vas included amongst the spring-sown cereals in Field No. Of. It 
suffered much worse than barley sowm under similar Cionditions. The next table shows 
the yields of rye secured since 1914:— 


Table 16 .—Bye BetumSf Kybyholite, 1914*29. 



Total 

“ Useful ” 


ToUl 

Yield 

per 

Year. 

Rainfail. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1914 . 

. 11*94 

8*43 

6*00 

90 16 

16 

3 

1916 . 

. 23*20 

21*18 

7*27 

48 14 

6 

38 

1916 . 

. 23*63 

20*19 

8*20 

36 3 

4 

16 

1917 . 

. 26*69 

21*90 


Failure 



1918 . 

. 18*32 

16-44 

4*62 

62 0 

11 

16 

1919 . 

16*60 

11*43 

7*23 

37 7 

6 

8 

1920 . 

. 20*87 

19*20 

14*71 

47 48 

3 

16 

1921 . 

. 22*49 

18*53 

10*44 

74 44 

7 

9 

1922 . 

20*69 

17*11 

4*09 

24 60 

6 

4 

1923 . 

. 26*67 

23*22 

2*90 

3 9 

1 

6 

1924 . 



Not sown 




1926 . 

.* 16*08 

14*02 

0*78 

8 64 

11 

28 

1926 . 

. 18*60 

17*27 

. 1*62 

26 14 

16 

12 

1927 . 

18*38 

14*40 

1*77 

26 42 

16 

6 

1928 . 

. 22*51 

18*46 

1*99 

22 49 

11 

28 

1929 . 

. 21*62 

17*74 

1*89 

3 32 

1 

52 


20*41 

17*30 

73*61 

601 22 

6 

49 


(In compiling aix>ve figures rye has been taken as weighing OOlhs. per bushel.) 


PEA CROPS. ; 

Peas were grown in two ffelds in the rotation series, but like the spring-sown cereals 
they suffered from the shortness of the season, and yields were unsatisfactory. The 
yields received are shown in the table following. 
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Table 17.— Pea Yields, KyhyhoUte, 1929. 


Variety. Field 

Grown. 

Early Dun ... No. 4b 

“ No. 6c 

White Brunswick . No. 6o 


Area. 

Total 

Yield per 


Yield. 

Acre. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

6*36 

48 3 

8 59 

4*07 

14 58 

3 41 

4*74 

7 26 • 

1 34 


14*16 70 27 4 69 


The returns of peas for the past nine seasons are shown in Table 18;— 


Table 18 .—Field Pea Peturns, KyhyhoUte, 1921-29. 



Total 

“ Useful ” 

Area. 

Total 

Yield per 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 


Yield. 

Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1921 . 

22*49 

18*53 

24*22 

189 65 

7 60 

1922 . 

20*69 

17*11 

18*77 

261 67 

13 67 

1923 . 

25*67 

23*22 

12*96 

144 45 

11 11 

1924 . 

20*42 

15*02 

23*62 

536 48 

22 44 

1925 . 

16*08 

14*02 

24*89 

185 45 

7 28 

1926 . 

18*60 

17*27 

16*28 

176 14 

11 28 

1927 . 

18*38 

14*40 


Failure 


1928 . 

2251 

18*46 

13*08 

174 27 

13 20 

1929 . 

2162 

17*74 

14*16 

70 27 

4 59 


20*60 

17*31 

146*97 

1,739 18 

11 50 


The followin|:if table siiniinarises generally the returns of the chief crops harvested 
for 3929, showing the average yield per acre, their values at current rates, also as 
stock food, as compared with hay at per ton. The figures are based on tables 
prepared by the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins):— 


Tahi K 19.— Volue of Crops Harvested, KyhyhoUte, 3929. 



Yield per 

Current 

Market 

Type of Crop. 

Acre. 

Prices 

T. c. L. 

per Ton. 
s, d. 

Ensilage .. 

5 5 46 

20 0 

Hay. 

1 7 100 

70 0 

Bush. lbs. 

Per Bush. 

Barley. 

7 48 

2 0 

Wheat .... 

15 24 

4 3 

Oats . 

10 18 

2 3 

Peas . 

4 59 

5 6 


Value at 
Current 

Value as 

Value as 

Rates 

Stock Food 

Stock Food 

per Acre. 

per Ton. 

per Acre. 

£ d. 

#. d. 

£ 8, d. 

6 6 6 

19 5 

6 1 9 

4 17 2 

60 0 

4 3 8 

0 16 11 

Per Bush. 

2 7 

1 0 7 

3 5 5 

3 10 

2 19 0 

1 3 6 

2 1 

1 1 9 

1 7 6 

3 7 

0 17 10 


The following table shows tlie average annual value per acre of crops harvested at 
the Farm during the last nine seasons:— 


Table 20. —Value of Crops Harvested, KyhyhoUte, 1921-29. 


Year. 

Ensilage. 

Hay. 

Peas 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

At current rates_ 








1921.... 

3 7 5 

4 17 2 

2 18 

9 

3 1 10 

0 18 8 

1 13 

7 

1922.... 

3 17 2 

5 0 4 

5 4 

7 

3 10 8 

2 14 9 

2 6 

8 

1923.... 

2 13 4 

3 4 10 

3 18 

3 

0 16 11 

2 0 10 

0 19 

5 

1924.... 

5 10 8 

6 9 11 

5 13 

8 

3 18 9 

3 19 5 

3 2 

0 

1925.... 

5 17 

3 19 1 

2 8 

6 

4 0 5 

2 11 9 

2 7 

3 

1926.... 

4 3 2 

4 15 2 

2 17 

4 

3 9 3 

3 19 10 

2 12 

7 

1927.... 

3 18 11 

6 2 6 

— 


4 9 10 

5 0 10 

5 6 

5 

1828.... 

6 19 0 

7 12 5 

3 6 

8 

2 15 0 

4 8 11 

3 0 11 

1929.... 

6 5 6 

4 17 7 

1 7 

5 

3 5 5 

0 15 11 

1 3 

6 

Means .« 

4 13 0 . 

5 4 4 

3 9 

5 

3 5 4 

2 19 0 

2 10 

3 
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Ta^ble 20. —Value of Crops ITaroested, KyhyloUte, 1021-29—oontinued. 


Year. 

Ensilage. 

Hay 


Peas 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

As stock food— 



















1921.... 

4 

7 

3 

4 

17 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

7 

5 

0 

16 

1 

1 

8 

0 

1922.... 

4 

19 

10 

5 

0 

4 

2 

10 

0 

2 

14 

2 

2 

7 

2 

1 

18 

10 

1923.... 

2 

H 

9 

2 

8 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

16 

3 

1 

15 

2 

0 

13 

6 

1924.... 

5 

7 

5 

6 

9 

11 

4 

1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

17 

5 

1925.... 

4 

18 

8 

3 

19 

1 

1 

6 

9 

2 

16 

0 

2 

13 

6 

1 

19 

4 

1926.... 

4 

0 

9 

4 

15 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

13 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

10 

1927..,. 

3 

16 

8 

5 

5 

0 


— 


3 

15 

2 

3 

12 

8 

3 

3 

4 

1928.... 

6 

14 

11 

6 

10 

8 

2 

7 

9 

2 

9 

8 

4 

11 

10 

3 

3 

5 

1929.... 

6 

1 

9 

4 

3 

8 

0 

17 

10 

2 

19 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

Means .. 

4 

15 

5 

4 

16 

7 

2 

1 

7 

2 

12 

4 

2 

13 

8 

.> 

1 

1 


EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIOUS SOIL CORRECTIVES. 

Since 1925 Fields Nos. IOb and 16c have been utilised to test the use of Lime and 
Gyi^sum against High Grade 82 per cent. Rock Phosphate and Superphosphate in a 
two-course rotation of crops—peas and wheaten hay. 

The pea ctoi) 8 were ploughed under as green manure during 1926 and 1927. 

This season Subterranean Clover was sown with the wheat crop, and it has beei> 
decided to discontinue with the pea crop. Some of the plots have become badly infested 
with sorrel, w'hich the clover should check, and at the same time interesting results should 
be obtained from the effect of lime and gypsum on the clover crop. 

The following table shows the yields of wheaten hay secured for the past five seasons 
from the respective plots:— 


Table 21 .—Experiments with Various Soil Correctives, 1925-29. 


Wheaten Hay Yield per Acre. 


Plot, FertUiser ikjt 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 

Mean. 



Acre. 

T 

V 

L. 

T. 

C. L. 

T. 

0 . 

L. 

T. 

0 . 

h. 

T. 

0. 

L. 

T. 

c. 


1. 

No manure . 

0 

14 

21 

0 

14 63 

1 

2 

56 

1 

9 

14 

0 

17 

42 

0 

19 

62 

2. 

5cwt8. liiine and 

















Icwt. 45% Super, 
lowt. 45% Super. . 
Icwt. 82% Rock 

1 

15 

70 

1 

0 7 

1 

13 

28 

2 

0 

42 

1 

12 

84 

1 

12 

40 

3. 

4 . 

1 

5 

84 

1 

2 105 

* 

9 

14 

2 

8 

84 

1 

3 

28 

1 

9 lOS 


Phosphate . 

.^ca-ts. Gypsum and 

0 

15 

98 

0 

14 91 

1 

13 

98 

2 

4 

84 

0 

19 

98 

1 

5 

94 

5. 



















Icwt. 45% Supcir. 

0 

19 

70 

1 

3 0 

2 

0 

66 

1 

17 

84 

1 

7 

98 

1 

9 

84 


The above results for the five seasons show that Plot No. 2, dressed with Lime and 
SuiK‘rpho»i}hate, has rctunipod the greatest yield of hay, viz., 2Jcwt«. per acre greater 
than that dressed witli Superphosphate only. 

This increase is insufficient to warrant the application of 5erwta. Linve, costing 
approximately 128. 6d. i)er acre. However, the stubble feed and early winter growths 
on f’lot No. 2 have been very much greater than from other plots, giving extra osefial 
grazing, which is solely attributable to the Lime. As these plots are not fenced 
individually, no record of this value is available, 
t 

EXPERIMENTS WITH VARIOUS PHOSPHATIC PERTILI8BE8 ON CEREALS 
IN CK)NJUNCTION WITH SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

Quantities of Ephos Phosphate and Bone Manure have been given to the Dopaitment 
by di.stributiiig firms, and these were again tested in Fields Nos, 7a, 7b, and 7c. The 
plots are set out according to the phosphatic content of the fertili8ei»---eiich one being 
tested in equivalence in phosphoric anhydride—with applications Of both 90 !Im. and 
ISOllis. respectively of 45 per cent. Superphosphate. Held No. carried tho cereal, 
ah ioat crop this year* whilst Nos* 7a and 7c were top dressed with sknilar quanlitiee 
of f^ilisers, with the exception of lime, the one application of 1 ton of little 
per acre given to Plot No. 7, being intended as sufficient for at least six seasons. Tht 
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Fordson Economy 
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fields are being worked under a three-course system of rotation, consisting of one 
cereal crop, followed by two years of Subterranean Clover. The second cycle of crops 
is now being grown, so that Field No. 7 b this year cairied its first cereal crop follow¬ 
ing clover. Algerian oats were used, and produced good stands on the plots, whose 
yields, however, were unfortunately somewhat reduced by the effects of rough weather 
during harvesting. On account of shortage of available labor, we were again unable 
to harvest the clover for hay, and as individul plots are not fenced no grazing figures 
are available. The following table shows the yields of wheat received during 1927 and 
1928, and of oats received for 1929:— 


Table 22. —Eirperiments with Phosphatic Fertilisers on Wheat and Oats, 






Yield per Acre. 
Wheat. 



Plot. 

Fertiliser per Acre. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 



B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1 

OOlbs. 45% Phosphate . 

17 

19 

19 

36 

19 

15 

2 

661b8. 61% Ephos Phosphate . 

13 

50 

17 

7 

18 

13 

3 

No manure . 

10 

52 

3 

18 

12 

3 

4 

ISOlbs. 45% Phosphate . 

22 

3 * 

24 

36 

22 

36 

6 

1321b6. 61% Ephos Phosphate. 

15 

52 

23 

14 

17 

10 

6 

1201b8. 33% Bone Manure . 

19 

34 

12 

49 

11 

30 

7 

1 ton Lime and 901bs. 45% Super. ... 

23 

35 

25 

25 

15 

5 

8 

2401bs. 33% Bone Manure . 

17 

55 

20 

46 

14 

39 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SPECTAE FEBTILISEBS ON WHEAT, 

A test of special fertilisers w’as carried out on l-acre plots in Fi^ld No. 20 e, using 
lioak’s Bust Proof wheat. The land had been under clover {posture for three seasons. 
The following table shows the fertili.sers applied, their analyse®, and yields for the past 
three seasons:— 

Table 23. — Erperi/tnenU with Special FeHilisers on Wheat, 1927-29. 

Analyses of Fertilisers. 


Plot. 

Fertiliser per Acre. 

W.S. 

Citrate 

Acid 

Total 





Phos. 

S. Phos. 

S. Phos. 

Phos. 

Nit. 

Potash 



Of 

/o 

% 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

1 

1121b8. Eden Plant Food. 

40 

— 

— 

40 

1 

2 

2 

1121bs. Special Manure No. 5 .. 

42 

1-6 

2*5 

46 

1*5 


3 

1121b8. Special Manure No. 6 .. 

42 

— 

— 

42 

1 

2 

4 

1121bB. G.V.O. 

20 

4 

18 

42 

1*5 

25 

5 

11211)8. 45% Superphosphate .. 

45 

— 

— 

45 

— 

— 

6 

561be. Eden Plant Fo<^. 

40 

— 

— 

40 

1 

2 

7 

1381b8. Special Manure No. 6 .. 

42 

— 

— 

42 

1 

2 

8 

1771bs. 45% Superphosphate .. 

45 

— 

— 

45 

_ 

_ 

9 

11211)8. Complete Orchard Man- 








ure . 

18 

6 

4 

28 

5 

4*5 

10 

501bs. 100% Super. (Cresco).... 

100 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

11 

481be. Triple Superphosphate ., 

104*8 

— 

^— 

104*8 

— 

— 




Yield per Acre. 





Plot. ' 1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Mean. 1927-29, 


B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 


B. L. 



1 . 17 29 

9 

35 

16 35 


14 33 



2 . — 

11 

59 

— 





3 . ;... 19 31 

6 

16 

18 54 


14 M 



4 . — 

10 

43 

17 33 


_ 



5 . 19 24 

9 

42 

17 38 


15 35 



6 .. 19 38 

7 

57 

21 43 


16 26 



7 . 20 19 

10 

21 

20 24 


17 1 



8 . 20 49 

11 

36 

18 40 


17 2 



9 .. — 

- 


19 28 





10 .... V.... — 


16 14 





11 . — 

- 

- 

21 16 


— 
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In Table 25 Alsike Clover with both Italian and Perennial Rye Grasses have been 
tried. The Porouiiial Rye Grass has given better growth and feed than the Italian, 
and consequently the latter has not been sown in the inixtui*e during the last two 
seasons. The most successful crops in the rotation have been turnips and spring-sown 
barley. The former has carried the equivalent of Il.Ki sheep per acre over the past 
eight seasons, which is approociinatcly I sheep per acre* better than the average for 
turnip grazing, whilst barley has yielded 2.5bu8h. ]>er acre, which is Hbush. better than 
the farm average for the same period. 

Botation C. —The Norfolk four-course rotation—turnips, barley or oats, lieM, aaid 
wheat—is being tested in 4*acre fields. The test was commenced in 1P19, and the 
third cycle of crops is now being grown. The following table shows the ^returns 
received for the past 11 seasons:— 


Table 26.— Four-Course Botation of CropSt Kyhyholitc^ 3919-29. 


Year. 

Peas. 


Wheat. 


Hay 


Tiirnins. 


Oats or Barley. 





Grain. 



Sheep 












I)er Acre. 





B. 

L. 


B. h. 

T. 

C. 

L. 




B. L. 

1919. 

(41)) 

2 

31 

(4a) 

29 26 


— 


_ 

- 

(40 

17 4 (oate) 

1920. 

(40 

1 

32 

(41)) 

29 50 


— 


— 

- 

(4b) 

32 37 (oate) 

1921. 

(4b) 

3 

14 

(40 

8 40 

1 

13 

92 

(4D) 

1*74 

(4a) 

destroyed (oata) 

1922 . 

(4a) 

fed off 

(4b) 

—- 

1 

17 

10 

(40 

2-63 

(40) 

SO 0 (oata) 

1923. 

(4d) 

21 

57 

(4a) 

— 

1 

5 

95 

(4B) 

610 

(40 hay 2 tooH ScMrtt. SOIbc. 

1924 . 

(40) 

18 

53 

(4D) 


2 

3 101 

(4A) 

1-.54 

(4b) 

44 32 fharley) 

1925 . 

(4B) 

7 

39 

(4c) 

— 

3 

0 

60 

MP) 

1-20 

(4a) 

18 17 (barley) 

1926 . 

(4a) 

12 

21 

\tl\ 

— 

2 

9 

73 

(40 

2-75 

(40) 

87 34 (barley) 

1927 . 

(4D) 

fed off 

20 49 

1 

11 

8 

(4b) 

2-47 

(40) 

36 45 (barley) 

1928 . 

(40) 

18 

5 

(4D) 

6 26 


.— 


(4A) 

2-51 

(4b) 

34 24 (barley) 

1929 . 

(4B) 

8 

59 

(40 

— 

2 

3 

35 

(41)) 

— 

(4a) 

7 23 (barley) 

Ueans . 


10 

35 


20 14 

2 

0 

73 


262 


19 38 (oats) 

29 46 (barley) 

Of the 

above 

crops, 

the average yields of 

all, 

except peas, have yielded above the 


mean yields of the Farm. Yields of barley and hay have been particularly good, bemg 
5bu8h. and Scwts. per acre respectively better than Farm aveniges for the same periods. 


Botation D, —A six-course rotation—peas, wheat, turnips, oats or barley, clover, 
grazing oats—is under test in 9-acre fields. The series was commenced in 1920, and 
the returns to date are as follows:— 


TABiiE 27.— Six-Course Botation of Crops, Kybybolite, 1920-29, 


Year. 

Peas. 



Wheat. 


Turnipe. 

Oaten Hay. 

Clover. 

Barley. 









Sheep 





Sheep 



B. 

1. 



B. 

L. 

per Acre. 


T. 

C. 

X. 

per Acre. 

B. 

X. 

1920 . 

(6f) failure 

(6A) 


17 

59 


(6c) 

1 

5 

5 

«iO 

II 

18 

1921. 

(61) 13 

5 

m 


18 

0. 

11 

44 

L. 

49 

(6a) 1*75 

(6b) 

1 

2 

32 

(Oo) 1*98 

7 

1922_ 

(60) 19 

26 

(61) 

2 

(6r) 1-58 

(6a) 

1 

18 

39 

(6B) 1*39 

(6C) 17 

22 

1923 . 

(60 6 

10 

<6d) 

1 

11 

20 

(61) 2*31 

(6b) 

0 

10 

65 

(6a) 1*01 

(6F) 11 

it 

1924 . 

(6B)31 

57 

(60) 

2 

0 

97 

(60) 118 

(6a) 

1 

17 

76 

(6F) 1*06 

(61)20 

14 

1926 . 

(6a) 10 

6 

<6B) 

1 

3 

B. 

29 

0 

X. 

28 

460) 1*54 

(6F) 

1 

18 

48 

(61) 0*91 

<60)28 

4t 

1926 . 

(6F) 11 

0 

(6A) 


<6B) 8*07 
(6A) 8*28 

( 61 ) 

1 

11 

46 

(60) 2*20 

(6C)30 

(6B)28 

6 

1927 . 

(6B) fed off 

(Of) 


18 

41 

(60) 

2 

2 

28 

(6C) 1*66 

1 





T. 

0. 

L. 







1928 . 

( 61 )) n 

18 

(61) 

2 

3 

87 

(6V) 2*56 

(6C> 

2 

6 

62 

(6B) 1*64 

(6A)37 

6 

1929 . 

(60) 2 

33 

(60) 

1 

4 

78 





(6A) 2*69 

(6F) S 

Id 

Means . 

13 

12 


1 

15 

66 (hay) 2*16 


1 

12 

67 

1*61 

18 

16 





21bUBh. ISlbs. (wheat) 






In the above rotation, trials have been made with various annual cslorara, with h$t 
little success, and consequently sitiee 1928, Subterranean Oover hah been sown, and It 
is proposed in future to discontinue sowing peas, and reduce the cereal crops in Urn 
, series^ The order of cropping in future will be turnips, barley, cereal hay, Subtar* 
ranean Clover, grazing (2 years), clover hay. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens.—Section 1. White Leghorns—204 birds ; Black Minorcas—3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons—30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds—6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Section 1 .—While Leghome^ 1 to 204 ; Black Minorcas, 205 to 207. 


Score for Month ending September 
30th, 1930. 


Competitors. | 

1 

Address. j 

1 

1 

Bird No. i 
and Eggs ' 
Laid. 

..... 

Bird No. j 
and Eggs 
Laid, i 

Bird No. j 
and Eggs {Totals. 
Laid. 

Williams, W. R.i 

Frewville.j 

(1) • 1 

(2) * 

(3) • 

_ 

WUliams, W. R.' 

FrewvUle. 

(4) 4.5 

(5) 81 

(6) * 

126 

Williams, W. R.i 

FrewviUe.. 

(7) 89 , 

(8) 111 

(9) 146 

346 

Wilkinson, F. W.; 

Lower Light . 

(10) 112 ■ 

(11) 110 

(12) * 

222 

Wilkinson, F. W.| 

Lower Light ...... 

(13) 105 

(14) 127 

(15) • 

232 

Pearman, E. D.| 

Rosewater.. 

(16) 70 

(17) • 

(18) * 

70 

Pearxnan, E. D. : 

Rosewater. 

(19) 100 

(20) 95 

(21) 94 

289 

Langmead, £. R. 

Croydon . 

(22) • 

(23) • 

(24) 94 

94 

Burton, 0. J. C.. 

MaUaU. 

(25)115 

(26) 103 

(27) 113 

331 

Heath. H.E. 

Mile End. 

(28) 110 

(29) • 

(30) 94 

204 

Heath, H. E. 

Milo End. 

(31) 97 

(32) 74 

(33) 100 

271 

Ourr, A. A H.; 

Scott*8 Creek. 

(34) 82 

(35)103 

(36) 109 

294 

Howard, T.W.| 

Woodvillo .... 

(37) 112 

(38) 72 

(39) 97 

281 

Osborn, E. L.I 

Camden. 

(40) • 

(41)109 

(42) 91 

200 

Curtis, W. R.! 

Cottonville ....... 

(43) 64 

(44)117 

(45)101 

282 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville .*.. 

(46)105 

(47) 97 

(48) 63 

265 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodvifle . 

(49) 106 , 

(60) 60 

(51) 97 

263 

Aird, J. R. & Son. 

Kilkenny. 

(62) 83 1 

(53) 102 

(54)115 

300 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

FuUarton Estate .. 

(55) • , 

(56) 96 

(57) * 

96 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston.. 

(58) 75 

(59) 83 

(60) 95 

253 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(61) • 

(62) 42 

(63) 113 

155 

Barrett, L... 

Angaston. 

(64) 85 

(65) s58 

(66) 70 

213 

Lamerton, £. A. j 

Edwardstown.1 

(67) 76 

(68) 64 

(69) 112 

251 

Wiese, W. ; 

Cabra.. 

(70) 124 i 

(71) no 

(72)101 

335 

Wiese, W. 1 

Cabra.' 

(73) 111 

(74) 108 

(75) 91 

310 

Bishop, 0, W. ' 

Clarence Park.i 

(76) 106 

(77) 101 

(78) 98 

305 

Urlwin, A. P. ! 

Balaklava .| 

(79) • 

i (30) t 

(81) 99 

99 

Riggs, N.1 

Camden Park.! 

(82) 129 { 

(83) 104 

(84) • , 

233 

Riggs. N. 1 

Camden Park. 

(86) 124 

(86) 90 

(87) 102 i 

316 

Hutton, M. £.! 

Clarence Park. 

(88) 103 : 

(89)118 i 

(90) 124 

345 

Andrewartha* A. H.j 

Underdale. 

(91) 77 i 

(92)IDS 

(03) 118 

303 

Vowels. C.C.1 

Westboume Park . • 

(94) t 1 

(95) 86 

(66) * 

86 

Vowels, C. C.1 

Westboume Park .. 

1 (97) 120 ! 

(98) 98 

(99) * 

218 

Vowels, C. C.1 

Westboume Park .. 

! (100) 116 ; 

(101) 39 

! (102) • 

1 155 

Vowds.C.C.i 

Westboume Park .. 

i (103) 90 

(104) ♦ 

i (106) • 

1 90 

Manuel, T. C.i 

Myrtle Bank.i 

1 (106) 67 

(107) 77 

1 (108) 97 

1 241 

Manuel, T, C.1 

Myrtle Bank.! 

1 (109) 101 

(110) 131 

i (111) • 

232 

Harris, W. A.I 

Edwardstown.| 

(112) 117 

(113) 95 

j (114) * 

212 

Harris, W. A.i 

i Edwardstown. 

(115) 92 

(116) 94 

(117) 96 

282 

Hill, W. 

Knoxville . 

(118) 108 

(119) 104 

(120) 103 

315 

HiU, W. 

Knoxville . 

(121)110 

(122) 102 

(123) 100 

312 

MoFarlane, A. 8. 

Kilkenny. 

(124) 81 

(125) * 

(126) 73 

154 

Hutchinson, A. S. 

Athdstone .. 

(127) • 

j (128) 109 

! (129)100 

209 

Hutchinson, A, S.. 

Athelstone. 

(130) 36 

(131) 100 

(132). 109 j 

244 

Gavin, C O. 

Salisbury. 

(133) 88 

(134) 120. 

1 (135)121 

329 

Gavin, C. G. 

Salisbury. 

(136) 125 

(137) 110 

! (138) 97 

332 

.ThpQIM. Q, R. .. 

Heotorville 

(139)117 

(140) 86 

1 (141) 62 

' A 

265 


^ - ! ------ - 


0 
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Score for Month ended September 
30th, 1930. 

Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and ii^gs 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 

I and Eggs 

.Totals. 

Comi)ton, R. C. 

Woodeforde. 

(142) 54 

(143) 109 

(144) 100 

263 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(145) 59 

(146) 89 

(147) 63 

211 

Robinson, A. £. 

HeotorvUle . 

(148) 128 

(149) 113 

(150) 110 

351 

Vann, R. S. 

New Hindmarsh ... 

(151) 90 

(162) 70 

(153) 79 

239 

.T- O.... 

HlA-nlr . 

(154) 60 
(157) 72 

(155) 43 
(158) 71 

(156) 81 
(159) • 

184 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

' 143 

Fid^, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(160) 55 

(161) 71 

(162)111 

237 

Tolhnrst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(163) 123 

(164) 57 

(165) * 

180 

Tolhont, A. £. 

Torrens Park . 

(166) 110 

(167) 60 

(168) 117 

296 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(160) 102 

(170) 104 

(171) * 

206 

Monkhonse, A. J. .. 

Woodside. 

(172) • 

(173) * 

(174) 93 

93 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(175) 88 

(176) * 

(177) • 

88 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(178) • 

(179) * 

(180) 62 

62 

8age, H. R. 

Nuriootpa. 

Woodside. 

(181) 64 

(182) ♦ 

(183)111 

175 

Mitchell, W. J. 

(184) 108 

(186) ♦ 

(186) 128 

236 

Qeoige, L. £. 

Redfem. 

(187)119 , 

(188) 123 

(189) 83 

325 

Cleorge, L. £. 

Redfem. 

(190) 116 1 

(191) 104 

(192) • 

220 

George, L. £. 

Redfem. 

(103) 91 1 

(194) 116 

(195)115 

322 

George, L. £. 

Redfem. 

(196) 97 i 

(197) 119 

(198) 127 

343 

Aird, J • R., A Son ..•••••• 

Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny -.. 

(199)111 1 

(200) 106 

(201) * 

217 

Aird, J. R., A Son 

(202) 90 ! 
(205) 95 ; 

(203) 69 

(204) 75 
(207) 83 

234 

G&meau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(206) 75> 

253 

Totals. 

!' 

1 

5,612 1 

5,293 1 

..,.l 

4,983 . 

15,8*38 


Section 3 .—Black Orpinftone. 



Address. 

Score for Month ending September 
30th, 1930. 

Competitors. 

Bird No. 
and ]^gB 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. ’ . 

and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny. 

(208) 98 

(209) 93 

(210) 98 

289 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny ......... 

(211) 70 

(212) 105 

(213) • 

176 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(214) 92 

(215) 108 

(216) 100 

300 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(217) t 

(218) • 

(219) 77 

77 

Gnrr, A. and H. 

Soott’s Creek.j 

(220) * 

(221) • 

(222) • 


Andmwartha, A. 

Underdale. 

(223) * 

(224)115 

(225)123 

238 

MoFarlane, A. S. 

Kilkenny • .... 

(226) 120 

(227)117 

(228) 98 

335 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(229) • 

(230) 98 

(231) • 

98 

GilUck, W. J. 

New Hindmarsh ... 

(232) 77 

(233) • 

(234) * 

77 

Osborn, £. L. 

Camden.. 

(235) 86 

(236) 101 

(237)106 

292 

Totals.i 


543 

737 1 

601 j 

L881 


Section 4 .—Shade leland Bede. 


Soote for Month ending September 
30th. 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

i 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No, 
and Eggs 

Bird No. 
andj^gt 

'SB 

Qamean, V. F... •, 

H* ... 

WoodYiUe . 

Ciarawe Park. 

(288) 79 
(241) 104 

(2M)94 

(242)93 

(240)50 

(248)68 

223 

266 

Totals. 


183 

187 

_ UL 

48$ 


. D^neltted, EoJe 12. ontew^gUt «gge. 


t Dend. 
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“HERD TESTING” GOLD MEDAL COMPETITION. 


[By Mr. P. 1). Jeffery, Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture.] 


Three years ago the UniteJ Stud Dairy Cattle Breeders' Association of South Aus¬ 
tralia was instrumental in arranging an annual Butterfat Outxmt Competition among 
those of its members whose herds were under official test, and during each of the three 
years, Government has ofTertid a Gold Medal for the owner of the winning herd. 

In the first year's competition, the herd of Mr. C. J. Morris, of Monteith, secured 
top i)lace, with an average butterfat production of 55().581bs.; and for the second year 
the winning herd was that of Mr. J. A. J. Pfitzner, of Hampden, the average output 
being 45(5.81 lbs. 

Results of the third year's competition are now available, and from the summary 
which is attached hereto it will l>e seen that Mr. C. J. Morris is once again the successful 
<‘omf)etitor. On this occasion his herd has average<l 49(5.(5911)8. butterfat. 

For the information of competitors and those who are not yet associated with De¬ 
partmental Herd Testing schemes, it might be advisable to give a rough idea of the 
<‘onditions under which the Competition is carried out, otherwise some of the figures in 
the attached summary will not convey their full meaning. 

The conditions are somewhat as follows:— 

1. No herd of less than (5 cows is eligible to compete. 

2. In a herd of more than (5 cows, the owner has tlie right to withhold from com¬ 
petition 25 per cent, of the henl. 

One in every six or part thereof cows in a herd must be a matured animal. 

4. The butterfat standards as set by Government for tlie various ages of cows are 
not used in this competition, but instead handicaps arranged by the competitors them- 
8elv(»s are brought into operation. These handicaps an*:— 

Butterfat. 

Lbs. 


For heifers under 2 years at calving. 80 

Two and under 3 years. (50 

Three and under 4 years. 40 

Four an<i under 5 years. 20 

Five years and over. Nil 


PARAFIEL D POULTRY STATION. 

MOW BOOKUO OBDBBS FOR SPRING. 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WRltR UMBOBIS OUT. DXUTXBT-J9LT. AU008T, ud SEPTBHBIR. 

PRICES- 

EGCS—Kk. per SeUmg of IS Eat: Incubator Lola, £2 lOi. per 100. 

OAYX)LD CHiaCENS-l7t. 64. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on teU. SeUdwy. 
Fttitber puticnlan can be ^t^eed from the Menagcr, Patafield Pouhiy Station, Seliibury, 

C. F. AN££RSON,Meniter. 












Medal CJobipetition, 1929 30. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITION FOR GOLD MEDAL FOR HIGHEST HERD 
BUTTERFAT AVERAGE, 1929-30. 


Name of Cow. 

Butter- j 
fat. 1 

j 

Age 

Between. , 

Handi- j 
cap. 1 

Total. 

j Remarks. 

i 


Lbs. 1 

Years. 


Lbfi. 

i 

C\ W. Ansdl, Blekhley— 






Joan HI. of Dalobank . | 

403-32 

Mature 

_ 

; 403-32 

■" 

Pembroke Duchess. ! 

337-93 

3&4 

40 

! 377-93 

Total butterfat. 

Pembroke Lotus. ! 

280-95 

2 & 3 

- 60 

; 340-96 

2,904-341b8. 

Ijotus II. of Dalebank . ! 

293-00 

Mature 

— 

293-00 


Pembroke Moss. i 

176-07 

1 &2 

80 

266-07 

> 9 cows averaged 

Pembroke Neta. 

192-71 

2 &3 

60 

252-71 

322-701bs. 

Pembroke Sylvia. 

292-28 

2 & 3 

60 

362-28 

butterfat 

Pembroke Viola . 

303*91 

4 & 5 

20 

323-91 


Viola II. of Dalobank. I 

304-17 

Mature 

— 

1 304-17 

J 

Duchess 4th of DaleVmnk . 

65-58 

4 A 5 

20 

1 85-68 

W'orst 25 per cent.. 

Pembroke Mona . 

146-93 

1 A 2 

80 

1 226-93 

/ of herd 

J. H. Dawkins, (Jawler — 






Para Wirra Cherry. 

:uo-82 

2 A 3 

60 

370-82 

> 

('herry 10th of Willow Farm ... 

405-26 

Mature 

— 

405-26 


l^ara Wirra Dulcie . 

382-91 

3 A 4 

40 

422-91 

Total butk-rfat. 

Iris of Gran tala. 

: 274-59 

Mature 

— 

274-59 

4,112-56lbs. 

Iris of Para Wirra. 

i 377-19 

4 A 5 

20 

397-19 


Para Wirra Lady Iris. 

j 320-42 

2 A 3 

60 

380-42 

► 11 cows averaged 

Maglona 111.* of Willow Farm ... 

j 372 62 

Mature 

— 

372-62 

373-87lb8. 

Millie 16th of Willow Farm. 

, 411-20 

Mature 

— 

411-20 

! butterfat 

Milbe 2l8t of Willow Farm. 

! 361-19 

Mature 

— 

361-19 


Para Wirra SnowHake . 

! 346-13 

1 A 2 

80 

426-13 


Para Wirra Sunrist^. 

; 210-23 

1 A 2 

80 

29(»-23 


Para Wirra Eileen 11. 

: 116-23 

1 A 2 

80 

196-23 

"] Worst 25 [KT cent.. 

Para Wirra Maglona. 

73-57 

1 A 2 

80 

153-57 

y of herd 

Para Wirra Sunshine . 

i 96-03 

3 A 4 

40 

136-03 

J 

J. H. Fischer d* Hon, Wasleys — 





Angle Farm Fashion . 

399-53 

Mature 

i — 

399-53 

Total butterfat. 

Angle Farm Hoatherbelle . 

381-90 

2 A 3 

i GO 

441-lH) 

2,471-1711)8. 

Angle Farm May. 

470-33 

4 A 5 

20 

490-33 


Angle Farm Primrose. 

395-10 

2 A3 

60 

466-10 

: j 6 cows averaged 

Angle Farm Ruby . 

323 85 

Mature 

— 

, 323-85 

411-86lb8. 

Gowrie Park Barbara. 

36<J-46 

Mature 

— 

360-46 

J butterfat 


W. Hawker, Clare-- 


Anama Gem's Diamond. 

369-91 

•2 & 3 

60 

429-91 


Anama Maggie's W’insome . 

572-32 

Mature 


672-32 


Anama Netherland Countess ... 

323 36 

2 A3 

60 

383-36 


Anama Pietertje's Diamond. 

459-78 

3 A4 

40 

499-78 


Anama Pontiac Princess . 

316-79 

3 & 4 

40 

366-79 


Anama Segis Maggie . 

630-45 

Mature 

— 

530-45 

- 

Impector-Oeneral of Hospitals- 





Blossom of Northfield . 

276-67 

Mat ure 

_ 

275-57 

1 

Buttercup Ist of Ben Lomond.,. 

207*64 

2 A 3 

60 

267-64 

Flirt of Ben Lomond . 

324-64 

Mature 

— 

324-64 

Gayboy’s Dora of Wangara .... 

302-47 

Mature 

— i 

302-47 

Gay boy’s Sunflower of Wangara. 

344-61 

i Mature 

— 

344-61 

Princess II. of Bon Lomond. 

216-05 

2 A 3 

60 

276-05 

Princess III. of Ben Lomond ... 

326-81 

2 A 3 i 

60 

386-81 

Tot 1st of Ben Lomond .. j 

165-46 

3 A 4 

I 40 i 

196-45 

Triumph’s Tot of Wangara. ! 

229-70 

Mature i 


229-70 1 

Sunflower of Ben Lomond.I 

266-76 

3 A 4 ; 

I 40 ; 

396-75 J 

Flirt of Northflold. 

49-98 

2 & 3 

60 

109-98 1 

Janet of Ben Lomond . 

36-67 

3&4 

40 

75-57 t 

Limelight's Janet of Northfleid . 

85-83 

2ft3 

60 

145-83 J 


Total butterfat,. 
2,772-6UbB. 

6 cows averaged 
462 l0lhs. 
butterfat 


Total butterfat, 
2,899-69lbs. 

10 cows averaged: 
289'97lb8. 
butterfat 


Worst 25 per cent- 
of herd 
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ReavUiB of Competition for Odd Medal for Highest Herd Bntterfat Average —continued* 


Name of Cow. 

Butter¬ 

fat. 

Age 

Between. 

Handi¬ 

cap. 

Total. 

Remarks. 


1 

Lbs. j 

Years. 

! 

! 

Lbi. 1 


H, T, Kleeman, Mypolonga- 

— 





Henley Bountiful Eileen. 

. 267-01 

1 4 A 5 j 

20 i 

277-01 n 

Total butterfat. 

Dairymaid 22nd of Lilydale ... 

. 409*17 

Mature 

— 

409-17 

2,120*63lb6. 

Henley Eileen Alidia . 

. 339*61 

4 A 6 

20 

369-61 


Cliffside Flower Rosey. 

. 423*61 

Mature 

— 

423-61 

*’6 cows averaged 

Henley Fobes Pietje. 

. 319*67 

4 A6 

20 

339-67 

363*421bs. 

Violet 6th of Bel voir . 

311-66 

Mature 

— 

311-66 ^ 

butterfat 


H, B, Kuchel, Murray Bridge 


Cloud of Toora . 246-89 2 & 3 60 306-89 " 

Gayboy’s Duchess of Wangana . 278*90 Mature — 278-90 Total butterfat, 

Janet of Eastview. 296*44 4 & 5 20 316-44 2,617-091b8. 

Lester’s Pearl of Toora . 274‘96 3&4 40 314-96 . 

Lanka’s Sunflower of the Blulf .. 222*63 2 & 3 60 | 282-63 8 cows averaged 

Lester’s Model’s Dawn. 266*70 2 & 3 60 i 315-70 314-641bs. 

Waratah II. of Loch Willow Farm 376-70 Mature — ' 376*70 j butterfat 

Waratah’s Sunshade of the Bluff 266-87 2 & 3 60 | 326-87 

Gem 16th of Darbalara . 258*18 | 4&6 20 \ 278-18 i\ Worst 26 per cent. 

Jewel of Toora . 218-74 1 2&3 | 60 1 278-74.1/ of herd 

Oovernmeni Farm, Kybybolite 

KybyAirlie. 259-13 i 2& 3 60 319-13 0 

Amara of KybyboUte. 274-33 ! Mature — 274*33 

Aiguta of Kybybolite . 323-28 ! Mature — 323*28 

Aurea of Kybybolite . 311-49 Mature — 311*49 

Kyby Barbara. 207*67 3 & 4 40 247-67 

Blanche of Kybybolite. 273*39 Mature — 273*39 

Kyby Bonny... " 290-26 4 & 5 20 310-26 

Kyby Bonny Lass . 219-92 2 & 3 60 279-92 

Kyby Heather. 337-49 2 & 3 60 * 397-49 

Kyby Ina .. 334*18 | 2 & 3 60 394*18 Total butterfat, 

Kyby Isis. 227-78 2 & 3 60 287*78 7,716-96lb8. 

Julia of Kybybolite . 221*28 4 & 6 20 241*28 

Kyby Leucantha. 247*16 4 & 6 20 267-16 ••26 cows averaged 

Lissanthe of Kybybolite . 289*36 Mature — 289*36 308*681bs. 

Kyby Minna . 271*70 3 & 4 40 1 311-70 butterfat 

Kybv Miranda. 301-18 # A; 6 20 } 321-18 

Oakbank AUeyne . 313*13 4&5 I 20 ! 333-13 

Kyby Paulina . 337-81 4 & 6 , 20 j 357-81 

Rose of Kybybolite . 310*31 Mature ' — j 310-31 

Rose 11. of Kybybolite . 278-07 Mature — I 278-07 

Kyby Rosebud . 218-89 3& 4 40 = 258*89 

KybyRoseleaf . 297*99 2& 3 60 867-99 

Kyby Snowball.\ .., 224*69 3 & 4 40 264*69 

Kyby Snowflake. 224-74 3 & 4 40 264*74 

'Topaz of Kybybolite . 441-83 Mature ! — 441-83 

Kyby Boronia. 128*91 2 & 3 i 60 j 188*91 

Clytie of KybyboUte . 209-76 4&6 i 20 229-78 

Kyby Countess 4th. 161-21 2 & 3 i 60 221-21 

Daphne of KybyboUte. 168-64 Mature ; — 1. 168-64 >Wor8t25per an 

Kyby JuUet. 166-79 2 & 3 I 60 | 226-79 ’ of herd 

Loranthe of KybyboUte. 187*82 4 & 6 ! 20 1 207-82 

Ruby of KybyboUte. 244-80 Mature — I 24480 

Kyby Viola . 141-01 2&3 i 60 ' 201-01 
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ResvUa of CompriUion for Odd Medal for Higher Herd BtdUrfai Average —continued. 


Name of Cow. 

? I 

Between. 

Handi' 

cap. 

1 Total. 

1 

Remarks. 

C. J, Morris^ Monteith — 
Murray Gien Griselda Olda. 

Lbs. 

498-54 

Yearp. 

3 & 4 

40 

1 Lb-, 
i 538-54 , 


Murray Glen Griselda Topsy_ 

441*72 

Mature 

— 

441-72 j 


Murray Glen Inka Topey. 

396*15 

2&3 

60 

, 456-15 1 

Total butterfat. 

Murray Glen Inka Tulip . 

469*78 

Mature ■ 

— 

469*78 1 

4,966-0<Mb8. 

Olda III. of East View. 

423*18 

Mature i 

_ 

423*18 ; 

► 

Murray Glen Princess, Hauraki 

462*09 

! Mature ! 

— 

462*09 j 

10 cows averaged 

Murray Glen Segis Inka. 

452*99 

3 & 4 i 

40 

492*99 ! 

496-091bs. 

Henley Sylvia Butterfly . 

577*38 

hlature 1 

— 

577-38 ' 

butterfat 

Murray tflen Sylvia Patch . 

605*84 

4 &5 1 

20 

625*84 ^ 


Henley Tulip HI. 

479*23 

Mature i 

— 

479*23 


Murray Glen Echo Patch . 

311*94 

1 & 2 

80 

391*94 < 

1 Worst 26 per cent. 

Murray Glen Echo Svlvia . 

320*66 

3 &- 4 1 

40 

360*66 J 

> of herd 

Murray Glen Princess Royal .... 

352*88 

2 & 3 

60 

412*88 

J 

//. MoufUstephent Monteith — 

East View Dorrain Pauline . 

381-74 

4 & 5 

20 

401*74 1 

> 

Glenowio Echo Posch . 

369*29 

3 ar 4 j 

40 

, 409*29 


Olenow'ie Griselda Della . 

290*01 

2 & 3 ! 

60 

350*01 j 

Total butterfat, 

Glenowie Griselda Pontiac . 

366*30 

2 & 3 , 

60 

; 415*30 ■ 

•- 3,929-311bs. 

Glenowie Griselda Posch _.... 

355-68 

4 & 5 

20 

: 375-68 ! 

Netherland Iluchess of Lydholme 

426*20 

Mature ! 

— 

426*20 i 

10 cows averaged 

Glenowie Patch Princess . 

267*20 

1 k 2 i 

80 

347*20 1 

392-93lbs. 

Glenowie IHetertje De Kol . 

305*59 

2 & 3 

60 

365*59 i 

butterfat 

Henley Plus Posch . 

439*73 

Mature 

_ 

439*73 j 


Glenowie Sylvia Patch . 

338*57 

2 & 3 j 

60 

398*57 1 


Glenowie Echo Patch . 

248*68 

2 & 3 ^ 

60 

308*68 ' 

1 Worst 25 per cent. 

Glenowie Plus Griselda . 

245-40 

2 ft 3 

60 

305-40 : 

> of herd 

Henley Woodcrest De Kol . 

345-20 

Mature 

— 

345*20 ■ 

J 

Mrs. B. 0. Neumann, Hampden- 
Carnation of Oakhill. 

37548 

Mature 


375*48 

Total butterfat. 

Oakhill Carnation 4th . 

220-60 

2 ft 3 i 

60 

i 280*60 

l,762-67Ib8. 

dane of Oakhill . 

159*26 

1 ft 2 

80 

1 239*25 

Jennie III. of Oakhill . 

229-51 

3 ft 4 

40 

269-51 

>*6 cows averaged 

Lotus of Oakhill . 

320-74 

Mature * 

_ 

i 320*74 

292-llibs. 

I'impernel 4th of Oakhill. 

247*09 

4 ft 5 

20 

267-09 , 

butterfat 

E. ds A. NichoUs, Wood^uUe — 
Bess of Kiama . 

410*97 ) 

4 ft 5 I 

20 

1 430*97 ' 

Total butterfat, 

Bess II. of Kiama. 

326-51 

3 ft 4 i 

40 

j 366 51 i 

2,917*611bs. 

Mayflower II. of Kiama. 

314*61 

3 ft 4 j 

40 

364-61 . 

Mayflower 6th of Greyleigh. 

461*98 

Mature j 

— 

1 461*98 : 

>7 cows averaged 

Olive III. of Kiama . 

313*00 i 

2ft 3 ; 

60 

373-00 

416-791bs. 

Primrose III. of lllawah . 

421*03 

Mature 

_ 

! 421*03 

butterfat 

Robin 6th of Glenburn . 

509-51 1 

Mature I 

■— 

1 509*51 L 


tUarioe III. of East View. 

296*78 

4 & 5 

20 

j 316*78 p 

1 Worst 25 per cent. 

Pembroke's Roma of Kiama_ 

271*92 ! 

2 ft 3 

60 

1 331*92 . 

I of herd 

J. Tr OateSt Karwaroo Flat — 

Ghevellette of Carriekalinga .... 

365-91 1 

Mature 

— 

365*91 "1 


Cymbal of Linden. 

314*34 1 

Mature 

— 

314*34 


Kangaroo Flat Cymbal . 

262-61 ! 

2 ft 3 ; 

60 

322*61 

Total butterfat, 

Grey Bramble of Eden Park .... 

208*57 : 

2&3 

60 

268-57 i 

3,67M8lbs. 

Heroine of Kangaroo Flat. 

349-25 i 

3 ft 4 

40 

389*25 i 

Kangaroo Flat Lassie. 

244*35 ; 

1 ft 2 

80 

324-35 i 

>• 11 cows averaged 

Lassie Fowler 6th of W. F. 

286*72 i 

Mature 

— 

285*72 i 

333*74lbs. 

Princess of Kangaroo Flat . 

333-07 ' 

2 & 3 

60 

393*07 i 

butterfat 

Princess 6th of Willow Farm ... 

359*39 

Mature 

_ 

359 39 


Kangaroo Flat Queenbird.. 

247*77 

2&3 

60 

307*77 : 


Queenbird 4th of Eden Park ... 

320*20 

4 ft 5 

20 

340*20 J 


Heroine of Dalebank ■. 

241*62 

Mature j 

—- j 

241*62 "1 

Worst 25 per cent. 

Kangaroo Flat Heroine II. 

Balebank Rhodora dth . 

147*46 

88*86 

2ft3 

2&3 

60 

60 

207-46 i 
148-86 ij 

•* of herd 
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RefuUg of Competition/or OM Medal for Highest Herd BuUerfat Average —continued. 


Name of Cow. 

t 

i Butter- 

Ago 

Handi- 

Total. 


1 fat. 

Between. 

cap. 



i 

i Lbs. 

Years. 


■ Lbs. 

«/. A, J, Pfliznert Hampden — 





Carnation of Hampden . 

40900 

3 & 4 

40 

j 449 00 

Jane of Koorali. 

i 401-84 

Mature 

— 

I 401-84 ; 

Werrina Jessie. 

I 380-85 

3 & 4 

40 

! 420-85 

Mariposa of Hampden. 

i 414-09 

Mature 

— 

; 414-09 ; 

May of Hampden . 

472*22 

Mature 

— 

472-22 ! 

Hampden May bee. 

: 451-63 

3 & 4 

40 

; 491-63 

Mayflower of Hampden. 

534-81 

Mature 

— 

534-81 

Princess of Hampden. 

) 352-00 

4 & 5 

20 

372-00 

Queen of Hampden . 

368-60 

Mature 

— 

368-60 

Hampden Hae. 

308-24 

1 & 2 

80 

388-24 

Ruby of Hampden. 

418-38 

Mature 

— 

418-38 

Winnie of Hampden. 

j 409-65 

3 & 4 

40 

: 449-55 i 

Werrina Jessica .. 

! 219-59 

2 & 3 

60 

i 279-59 

Hampden King’s Carnation .... 

211-55 

1 & 2 

80 

' 291-55 

Maid of Hampden. 

234-43 

2 & 3 

60 

294-43 


Total butterfat, 
5,181-211b8. 

► 

12 cows averaged 
431'76lbs. 
butterfat 


Worst 2r) {Hir cent, 
of henl 


Agriculhiral College^ Rose’ 
ivorthy — 


Roseworthy Erudite. 

598-71 

4 

& 5 

20 

618-71 

Roseworthy Faiiy. 

437-87 

4 

& 5 

20 

457-87 

Roseworthy Flora. 

362-70 

3 

&4 

40 

! 402-70 

Roseworthy Lady. 

341-89 

Mature 

— 

; 341-89 

Rose worthy Lady 11. 

289-05 

3 

& 4 

40 

329-05 

Dalebank .^ettymay. 

265-94 

2 

& 3 

60 

326-94 1 

Roseworthy Princess 14th. 

335-84 

4 

& 5 

20 

366-84 , 

Roseworthy Princess 16th. 

292-68 

Mature 

— 

292-58 ! 

Roseworthy Princess 17th. 

382-16 

4 

& 5 

20 

402-15 i 

Roseworthy Princess 18th. 

363-23 

3 

& 4 

40 

403-23 ! 

Roseworthy Princess 20th. 

320-87 

3 

& 4 

40 

360-87 i 

Roseworthy Princess 26th. 

322-88 

2 

& 3 

60 

382-88 ; 

Roseworthy Princess 26th. 

332-86 

2 

& 3 

60 

392-85 i 

Roseworthy Sunbeam . 

269-37 

2 

& 3 

60 

329-37 

Roseworthy Sunlight... 

346-08 1 

Mature 

— 

J 346-08 : 

Roseworthy Dawn . 

268-80 j 

2 

& 3 

60 

318-80 ! 

Roseworthy Moonlight. 

267-28 

Mature 

— 

267-28 ! 

Roseworthy Princess 21st. 

216-86 


&4 

40 

265-86 

Rosew-orthy Princess 24th. 

204-20 

2 

& 3 

60 

264-20 


Total butterfat, 
5,74201 Ibfi. 

16 cows averaged 
382-80lb«. 
butterfat 


Worst 25 per cent, 
of herd 


H. D, Secomb <fr Son, Two 

West Kilbride Bright Bloom ... 

West Kilbride Cinderella. 

West Kilbride Fancy Floss. 

West Kilbride Favourite. 

West Kilbride Florette . 

West Kilbride Lynette. 

West Kilbride Wynette. 


West Kilbride Fancy Fern 
West Kilbride Fancy Girl*. 


268-74 

Mature 

— 

268-74 

246-89 

2 & 3 

60 

306-89 

287-61 

2 & 3 

60 

347-61 

270-74 

2 &3 

60 

330-74 

398-07 

Mature 

— 

398-07 

309-74 

Mature 

— 

309-74 

248-77 

4&6 j 

20 

268-77 

226-84 

3&4 

40 

265-84 

248-00 

Mature 

— 

248-00 


Total butterfat, 
2.230-661bs. 

7 cows averaged 
318-651bs. 
butterfat 


j\Wor8 
\S of] 
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Remdts of OompMion for Gold Medal for Highest Herd Jiuiterfat Average —continued. 


Name of Cow. 

Butter- 

fat. 

Ago 

Between. 

Handi¬ 

cap. 

Total. 


Lbs. 

Years. 


LI.8. 

H. H, Shillaheer^ Weet 

Croydortr — 





Fanny of Swanlea. 

40t>’60 

Matun- 

— 

406.50 

Faviiuritc of Hill Vit'.w. 

375-63 

Maim-fi 

— 

375-63 

Fortune Ist of East View . 

240-2t» 

Mature 

— 

24f)-2<l 

Fortune 2nd of East View. 

275-83 

3 & 4 

40 

31.5-8.3 

Fortune 3rd of East View. 

289-02 

3 & 4 

4t) 

320-02 

Cladsome 11. of East View. 

204-77 

Mature 

— 

204-77 

Cladsonie 111. of Kiiat View^ .... 

185-83 

2 & .3 

60 

245-83 

(told of East VMew . 

200-04 

3 & 4 

40 

3.30-04 

Heather of East V'iew . 

382-53 

3 & 4 

40 

422-5.3 

Eadv Mariner . 

257-26 

2 & 3 

60 

,317-26 

LucivV Eaith 11. 

342-35 

4 & 5 

20 

362',35 

Lucky Fn4tyinaid Ill. 

3tt8-80 

.3 & 4 

40 

4.38*80 

Maude V. of East Vi<‘W. 

315-80 

4 & 5 

20 

335-80 

Pansy II. of East V^iew . 

342-61 

4 & 5 

20 

362-61 

P(*acij of Ea.st View . 

281 77 

Mutun* 


281-77 

Penguin of East View . 

241-10 

3 A 1 

40 

281-10 

Plover of East View. 

323-17 

Mature 

__ 

323-17 

Pos(*\ of East ^’iew . 

213-60 

2 & 3 

60 

273-60 

Princi^sH 111. of Hill View’ . 

410-50 

Mature 

— 

4Pt-50 

Venii.s TT. of East View . 

341-.50 

Mature 

— 

341 -50 

Venus HI. of East View’ . 

426-13 

4 & 5 

20 

446-1,3 

Viola If. of East V’iew. 

245 4.5 

Mature 

— 

245 4.5 

Cladsome 1st of f3n.s( View .... 

00-27 

Mature 

_ 

00 27 

Lulu ILof East View . 

02-45 

2 & 3 

60 

1.52-45 

.Marion III. of Hill Vie>v . 

3.3 54 

Mature 

— 

33-54 

Pheasant of E<ust View’ . 

133-03 

2 & .3 

60 

203 03 

Phvllis of East View . 

112-30 

2 & 3 

(0> 

172-30 

Pride t»f East View. 

I87'{t2 

3 A 4 

4t» 

227-02 

Virginia of East \'iew’ . 

70-01 

, 2 c'i: .3 

t)0 

1.30-01 

.■ 1. a. Si ehrrf K n dtt n da . 

llonni«' Lotus of Pella . 

48.5 51 

2 & .3 

60 

545-,54 


503*71 

M-i t ur<* 


50,3-71 

I)or<‘en of Pi>Ua. 

30t»-74 

2 ^ .3 

60 

450-74 

Pella Ljuly Lotu.s . 

342-74 

2 & .3 

(iO 

402-74 

Prin<‘(W8 .\iidrey of l*<41n. 

424 26 

Mature 

— 

424-26 

Jtosy of Gum Hill. 

434*70 

Mature 

— 

434-70 

WcK)roora Star bright IKiris . 

246 43 

1 2 

80 

326-43 

E. O, Traeyer^ Eudundn — 





Lady .4li(!e of Fewnden. 

318-70 

4 & 5 

2t> 

:«:i8-7o 1 

b'ernd<5n Lady Beth . 

253-71 

2 & 3 

60 

313-71 ' 

I.iadv Fern of Fernden. 

403-32 

Matiin- 

— 

4t»3‘32 

Ferndon Lady Twyliah . 

3(MI-72 

1 & 2 

HO 

.380-72 ! 

I#ottie of Fonidoii . 

.304-85 

4 & 5 

20 

324-85 

Primness Madeira of Fcniden . . . 

260-82 

2 & 3 

(iO 

32(»'82 

Lorna of Feniden. 

210-30 

1 2 

80 

299-30 i 

//. /?. Salijibun/ — 





Bell© of Morelia . 

537-00 

Mature 

— 

537-99 

Morelia IJelle III . 

220-66 

1 & 2 

S(i 

300-66 

Morelia Damsel 11. 

266-62 

1 & 2 

HO 

34fi«2 

WoUingurry Hero's Tulip . 

338-8J 

3 & 4 

40 

378-81 

Starbright of Dalebank . 

152-08 

Mature 

— 

152-08 

Kelvinsid© Trilbv's Olive .. . 

385-88 

.3 & 4 

40 

425-88 

Viola ill. of Dafebank . 

288*81 

3 & 4 

40 

328-81 

Prinodila of Kelvitiside . 

221-48 

3&4 

40 

261-48 

MCoi'elia Princella .. 

20-2S 

1 &2 

80 

109-25 


Total butt^^rfat, 
7,.‘5Sl'74lbs. 

2::2 cows averaged 
tnrrrmhR. 
bnttcrfat 


WorM 25 |)t*r cent, 
herd 


Total bntterfat, 
2,7ta(iyH«>. 

6 cows averaged 
4(>0-28lb8. 
butterfat 


To t al butte rfat, 
2,18M21bs, 

<> cows averaged 
3b3-52lba. 
buttorfat 


of herd 

Total biitterfat, 
2.479-85lbs. 

^7 cows averaged 
I 34>4-26lbs. 
butterfat 


1 Worst 26 per cent, 
r of herd 
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[Oct. 15, 1030. 

STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

VAR11:TIK8 of wheat 80AVN, SEASON 

[AV. L. .Johnston, Governmeiii Statist.] 

Tlie OovtininuMit StJitist roptjrts that 212 varieties of wlu‘at weio rt'ported as sown 
for the whoat crop of tlic season 1‘.♦29-1930. Tho total area sown for g^rain, hay, aod 
fodder was 3,9S7,.3lO acres, of which tho varieties sown were not s])ecitied for 141,.’>5(5 
acres. 

Particulfirs of the sixteen most }nipuljn- vai‘ieti«‘s are given at focjt her«‘of. l-Vtun these 
it Avill be seeji that GJiiyas (1(>..’10 per ee?it.) and Late (lliiyas (10.01 per cent.) occupy 
first and second ])lacej and a»‘c,ounted for more than oni'-ijuarter of Wxc total area sown. 
It is interesting, further, to not<‘ that one half <»f the S4>wn area w'a^s »o\vn with tin* first 
five varieties: Ghiyas, 1(>.I» per cent.; Late Glnyas, 10.i5 per eoiit.; Federation, S.7 j»er 
cent.; 7.6 per cent.; and Curiaw’a, 7.3 per cdiit.; total, 50.5 per cent. 


The three Uarling varieties favored iv each of the divisions were: — 


Central . 

Nabawa .... 

o/ 

/O 

13 

Gluva.s . 

O' 

/o 

. .. 12 J Ford .. 

o/ 

/O 

IJ 

Lower North .. 

. Federation .. 

13 

Nahawa. 

... 13 (diivas. 

10} 

Gpper North ,. 

Federation .. 

30 

Gluvas. 

.. . 10 Daphne 

» 

South-Eastern . 

. Federation .. 

30j( 

Hurt's Jrn]>erial 

. . 14 Major. . 

10} 

Western . 

Late Gluyas. 

27 

Gluva.s. 

. . 2.5 Ford . . 

« 

Murray Mallee . 

Gluvas. 


(lurrawa. 

0^ Sultan 

0 

Varietif.^ In erf a,' 

xd .—The following 

leading varidie.s 

.show iuciTH.scs: •“ 

.Naluiwa, 

2.S8,87S (11(5,220) 

ucics; (iallipoli. 

72,5 

'20 (.”.0,581); War 

fitnh, 47,(577 (2(>,il.”. 

1 ) : Lato 


Gluyas, 423,11(5 (331,737); King’s White, 41,256 (34,.’>37); and of the lesser: Aussie, 
11,109 (5,206); Bena, 15,70(5 (7,457); (ihurltu .'',258 (91S): Huguenot, ^,014 (.”*,5Sh); 
and others. 

Vaneties Decreased. —Federation, 347.73S (393,293); Ford, 304,29(5 (376,451); 

('urraw'a, 201,012 (325,4S0) ; also Yandillu King, Hilver Bart, Minister, (^>ne(n Fan, an<l 

others. 

Sixteen Leading Varieties of IVheal Sturn 1929-F930 and 192.S.1929. 


Total Area Sown for IVreentage to Heiative 

Grain, Hay. Etc. Total. Position. 

Kind of Wheat. 

I .■') 

1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30, 1928-29. I 1929-3(*. 1928-29. 


I A<!re.s. Acres. % | % | 

Gluyas . ! «49,91."> 621,317 16-30 j 16.46 1 1 1 

Ijite Gluyas . 423,116 331,737 10 61 8-78 2 4 

Federation. i 347.738 393,293 i 8-73 I 10-42 3 2 

Ford. : 304,296 i 376,461 1 7-63 i 9-97 4 3 

Carrawa. 291,012 325,480 ■ 7-.30 i 8-62 6 .6 

Nabawa. : 288,878 I 116,220 i 7-24 1 3-08 ' 6 8 

Sultan . ; 184,081 166,019 4-62 j 4-40 7 6 

Caliph . : 159,066 ' 165,011 J ,1-99 ! 4-37 18 7 

Daphne . : K»9,018 106.624 ! 2-73 i 2-82 9 9 

Gallipoli. I 72,020 ! 39,681 j 1-82 1 1-06 10 17 

Joffre. : &>,790 i 66,802 i 1-66 i 1-77 i II 10 

Felix. i 60,381 i 47,876 j 1-51 ; 1-27 I 12 14 

Florence. ! .69,372 : 66,062 1-49 ' 1-76 i 13 i 12 

German Wonder . 1 59,324 ( 66,243 I 1-49 1-76 ! 14 | 11 

Major. I 64,268 66,266 1-36 1-46 1.6 I 1.1 

Canberra . | 49,897 44,606 ! 1-26 1-18 16 | 16 

Other * unspecified j 808,638 787,123 j 20-28 20-86 i _ ! _ 


Total ... 


3,987,310 


3,776,601 


100-00 


100-00 
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Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 

Meat Meal fop Pig^s. 

Read Report of trials made by Pbof. Pbbkins, Jo^arnal of Agriculture, 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, MetropoUtan Abattoirs Board, Box 573E, 

G.P.O^ Adelaide. 

AliilO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


TOP-mK.SSlNO OK PASTURE LANJ). 
I W". L. .loiiNSTON, (fovorjiiiiunt Statist.] 


Tiioro lias boon considerable expatnvioii since in tlie area of pastoral land lop' 

drcs.siNl. The followings return settingp forth the chief districts of the State in which lands 
are top-dressed lias been ])repared with a view to iiotinji the effect of same on the 
numbers of sheep carried. In many eases it will be observed that the slieep fiocTcs have 
substantially increased, and no doubt top-dressing’ has been the lu’incipal ri’uson for this. 

Avrrafff .7'op (7r<.'i.scd.—h'roin a total of acres top dn'ssed in 1924 the area toj) 

dressed during the year increased to ‘>02,114 acres in 1929. 'Fhe principal distiict?; are: — 
District council Onkaparuiga, 4,789 acri*s to 12,579 ncr(*s; district c<?uncil Alount (larnbier, 
Kast and West, from tl72 acres to 18,S90 acres; district council I’eiiobi, from 4.289 acn‘.s 
to 29,;J79 aen s; and district council NaracMiortc, 9,799 aert'S to 50,914 acres. 

MonuTi's —In the season 1924 4,0sn tons 4>f arlili<i:«] fertilisers vvt i<‘ used f(»r 

toji’dressing 07,121 acres, and in 1929 1.5,701 ton.s (oi 2.02,1'l 1 .acres. 

*<hr(p ('(trrin/.- T\wto were 1,020,29.') sheep in lt)24 in the special disfriet; tabulated 
wlien only ‘'.9,i)rii aciv's witc t»>])-dreused, ami Uo' the same district.s in 1929 when the 
tofcdressed ac;eag(' had increased tt* 219,2lt7 .acres the number <*f slu-ep liatl incrca.'<'d to 
. 1 , 12 . 0 , 000 . 

I^rincipal T<»p-{h'c:isC(l J^i.sfurr Lands and Sfterp ('nrrdd. 


I Aeres Top-dres.se;i during Xninber of »Sh(‘ep as at 

ea<di Year. December 01st each Year. 

.Seleetml Di.strietH. I __ 

i 1924. 1927. 1929. : 1924. 1 1927. j 1929. 


Acres. Aci'c-<. i Aeres. j No. So. j \o, 

n.C. Barossa . ' 975 1.71t) ; !,99(i ■ S,3lK) 14.481 1.5,<)66 

D.C. Clarendon . 149 1,4(K) 1.904 j 5,93.5 19.287 19,(M2 

J).C. Eohiinsa. 854 2.(»99 i 9,491» ; 1.407 3.601 7,024 

D.C. Konrloparinga. 1.276 2,187 j 0,240 J 12,510 10.715 26.9.90 

D.C. Mount Crawford. 510 872 1,465 ! 15,5.90 17,958 20,474 

D.C. Onkaparinga . 4,789 8.975 ; 12,570 i 21,317 21,657 32.097 

D.C. Talunga . 1,346 ' 4,073 : 0„977 ! 13,783 18,228 28,3,98 

D.C. Eneounter Bav. I 2,058 ; 5.536 : 8.714 I 18,780 24,448 32,835 

D.C. Maeelesfleld .;. 1.6tKl 3,379 j 4,134: 8,976 12.663 1.5.797 

D.C. Mount Barker. .9,778 8,474 1 9..534 j 11,848 23,096 j 39,655 

D.C. Port Elliot . 802 4,367 | 8..5!)7 i 30.835 .99,671 I 42,556 

D.C. Yankalilla . 610 3,149 I 9,979 42,015 59.125 j 68,780 

D.C. Angaston . 850 4,333 4,423 ; 26,062 30,736 31,144 

Dd. Tatiara . 681 5,0.94 6.033 63,066 62.851 72,305 

Hd. Wirrega... 792, .5,.5«4 8,168 44,689 53,269 58,721 

D.C. Bcnara. 721 3,181 4,747 36,901 37,329 47,602 

D.C. Milliccnt. 2,244 : 3,8.55 .5.863 48,156 57,683 66,007 

D.C. Mount Gambier East .. 779 .9,487 10,805 .59,950 70,080 73,656 

D.C. Mount Gambier West .. 193 2,590 8,085 35,737 52,303 66,106 

D.C. Penola . 4,289 12,355 20,379 148,813 169,696 183,416 

D.C. Port MacDonnell. 55 1,236 7,495 63,666 64,664 70,620 

Hd. Conmurra . 266 2.850 4,675 26,725 .90,283 35,264 

Hd. Joyce. 190 ! 1,677 2,514 14,989 28,346 23.927 

D.C. Naraeoorte. 9,796 , 29,960 60,644 246,862 262,658 328,130 

Hd. Shannon . 630 | 1,063 1,140 6,686 9,365 11.232 

Hd. Baker. 864 j 945 1,474 16,807 13,711 26,912 

Total special districts ... 39,976 j 124,129 210,206 1,020,293 1,207,883 1,430,066 

Total State. j 67,124 | 209,022 j 302,114 6,369,240 7,642,345 j 6,186,262 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 


I By Geoffhey Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.] 

[Coiitimieil from i>!ige Jovrnal <if .Iflricvlfurr, Srptemln'r, ] 


TIIK NATURE OP DISEASE. 

I)is(*ascs may be of tlie following kinds:— 

\'iKrs nisKASKs, in whieli an infective sa]) is transmitted from plant to plant 
either directly on the fingers of workers {ejj., Mosaic and Streak 
dis(‘ases) or by m(‘ans of insects (c.f/.. Spotted Wilt, carried by the black 
carnation thrips). 

IlA(rrEKL\L DisKASKs, ill which minute living organisms, the bacteria, infect 
])lants and multiply insid(* them in immense numbers. They may be 
transmitted on the fingers of pruners or gain entrance from the soil 
through wounded roots {e,g,, Bacterial Wilt disease). 

FrNous DISKASKS, ill which the disease results from the attack of parasitic 
moukls or micro-fungi. These ]>arasitie fungi may attack the roots 
(f.//., VcrticilUam Wilt ) ; or the stems of seedlings at ground level {e.g., 
Damping-off) ; or the leaves {c.g., Leaf Spot and Early Blight) ; or the 
fruit (e.f/., Phoma fruit-rot). Fungus diseases are usually spread by 
minute spores, which may be blown about in the air, or be carried in 
water or soil. 

Non-il\rasitic DISKASKS. a miscellaneous group of troubles in which may be 
placed for convenience any abnormal condition which is not due to 
tile attack of some definite parasitic or infectious organism, such as a 
virus, bacterium or fungus (e.g.^ Blossom End Rot, Sunburn, drc.). 

Eel-WOK MS or Nematodes, which attack the roots, causing big clubby 
swellings. The eel-worms la.st over from season to season as eggs in the 
soil. 

Insect pests, the best known of which to the tomato grower are the ‘‘white 
fly'’ and the “green caterpillar." 

Virus Diseases. 

Virus diseases are becoming an extremely important class of disease, 
as the severity of tomato spotted wdlt in Australia and of sugar-beet curly- 
top and aster yellows in America, as well as many other diseases of economic 
importance, will bear witness. Virus diseases are also particularly difficult 
to investigate, because the casual agent, wdiatever it is, is so simill that it 
cannot be seen with the highest powers of the microscope. We know, how¬ 
ever, that the sap from a diseased plant, when it is inoculated into a healthy 
plant, will cause the disease to appear in this healthy plant after an 
“incubation period" of about .seven to 14 days. 

£ 
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The infeetiviTiess of the sap varies very much in different virus disease^^ 
In tomato and tobacco mosaic and in tomato streak it is very infective, and 
the small amount whicli might be carried on the fingers after i)runing a 
diseased plant would be (piite sufficient to give the disease to several healthy 
plants pruned immediately aftei^wards without wasliiiig the hands. 

In other eases, however, and particularly those eases in which an insect 
is the carrier of the disease, the sap does not appear to bo very infcetive 
directly on the fingers. In fact, in the ease of aster yellows, it is said that 
the disease cannot be transmitted in any other way tlian by the insect 
carrier, which is a leaf-hopper. Tomato spotted with wilt falls in this class, 
and practically the whole of the spread of tlie disease in South Australia 
is the result of the sucking activities of tlu^ Lhit'k carnation thrips, whi('h 
is the sjrecial inse<*t vector of this dis(*ase. 

(■ontrol methods for virus diseases must be based upon our knowledgi* of 
these points particularly:— 

(1) A diseased plant is full of an infective sap. 

(2) This may be carried on the fingers and infect Irealthy plants in 

some cases, or 

(3) It may be carried about by some sucking inN(*ct. 

(4) A plant which has been infected by fingei*s or* by insect bite shows 

no symptoms for the first 10 to 14 days or s(», although its sap 
may be already infective during this time. 

(5) Plants of closely related famili(‘s or weeds may caiTv the virus also. 

The information given in these five points would suggi^t the following 
methods for the conti’ol of virus dis(*as(*s in genei’al in tomato glasshoust*s 
(further details are given in the separate treatmentt)f each disease) :— 

(1) Kc^'p a keen eye open for diseased plants. rnfo?*tunately it is 

often th(» most vigorous jdants which become affected. \Vii(‘n the 
earliest symptoms of a virus disease* are notic(*d mark the 
affected plants, but do not touch them until the end of the day. 

(2) At the end of the day remove all marked plants carefully and 

bury them or burn them. Then wash the hands with soaj) and 
water, ami rej)lm*e with healthy seedlings. 

(3) (Vmtrol insects by spraying or dusting with nicotine sprays or 

dusts. 

(4) Do not prune for a fortnight after virus disc?asevs are noticed, but 

continue to mark and replace affected plants each day and 
control insects. The plants which become affected during this 
fortnight were probably already irifecded w^hen the first ones 
WTre noticed, and the idea of a fortnight’s cessation of pruning 
is to avoid the possibility of carrying on the >sap from such 
infected plants which are still in the ‘'incubation period” and 
not yet showing symptoms. 

(5) Avoid growing potatoes near the glasshouse, and also k(?ep down 

all weeds, especially those closely related to the tomato, such as 
black nightshade. 

The buying of seedlings raised on some other property always brings 
with it the risk of introduction of virus diseases, as well as cf other diseases. 
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Bacterial Diseases. 

Bacteria are exceedingly minute living organisms. Those which attack 
l)Iants he.ve a simple rod-sliaped form (Fig. la). When under suitable 
conditions for growth th(*y multiply by dividing into two; soon each of the 
two divid(^ into two again, so that there are four; and so on. ^5^tarting 
with one bacterium, if it divides into two in half an hour, and the progeny 
continiK' to divhle (wery lialf-hour, at the end of 24 hours there would be 
280,()()(),OOO.OOO,000. A(*tually, of course*, competition foi* food would take 
pla<*(» b(d*on* such numbers wcum* reached, but they s<‘rve to show the immenso 
j»ow(U*s of r(‘])roduction of thcs<‘ lowly organisms. 



Kir.. 1, (a) X muall i^roup <*f but trria. MlumiiiK thoir funii and how tin y multiply by dividing 

two. Maunilb'd tiint's. 

ih) Part <jf u thill anctiou ai^ro^s the stem of a t4)iiiato plant diseased with bacterial wilt. .Mannifted 250 
times, so that only a very f<*w of the cells can be shown : at this maiznillcation the whole stem would be 10ft. 
acros.M and a I.OOOft. IukIi. The section passes across the cavity <d two of the water-coiiductin« vessels as 
well as across a number of the smaller streiiKtheniiiK cells. One of the water-conductinR vessels has bwn 
blocked up by masses of l»acb*ria. In a dl'^ea-sed plant on this scale columns of bacteria might extend in the 
water eoiidueting tubes for eOOft, t(» 1,000ft. up the plant as th».<*kly massed as diawn ; this will give a faint 
idea of the enormouK mimlters of genus iu a diseased plant, and how many could stick to one’s linger, w'hich 
would be about as tldek as the trunk of a very big tret-. 

Tliciv arc very many kinds of bacteria. Some live only on non-living 
organic matter, such as those which decompose meat or those which turn 
milk sour, or those which bring about various clicmical changes in tlie soil. 
Others arc active para.sittis of animals or man and cause serious diseases; 
still others eau.se plant diseases. In ea<‘h eas(\ however, it is a definite 
speci(*s of hacterium whieh eausi^s a definite dist^ast*. Among plants, for 
example, the bacterium whieh causes bacterial blight of walnuts is (piite a 
diffci-ent ont* from that which causes bacterial wilt of tomatoes. 

ff, therefore, the bacterial wilt of tomatoes appears in a glasshouse wlieri' 
it has not been seen before, the baeterinm whieh is the cause of tlie disease 
must Jiavc been introduced there in some way—either by buying seed or 
seedlings from some outside infeeted source, or perhaps by some visitor who 
has piwiously walked thi’ough a diseased house, or by water from some 
infeeted property liigher up from whieh drainage water eomes down, or in 
some other way. 

When disease-producing bacteria come in contact with the host plant 
which they normally attack, and gain entrance to the tissues inside (usually 
a small W'Ound is necessary to enable them to penetrate) they multiply 
very rapidly. The food material which enables them to grow and multiply 
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is absorbed from the tissues of the host plant. Tlie bacteria in their growth 
excrete ferments which dissolve the substances in the cells of the host 
plant, so that the infected parts soon collapse. A slimy liquid frequently 
oozes out when the infected part is cut across, and this liquid contains 
millions and millions of the bacteria. It is thus readily to be understood 
how a person pruning a diseased vine could get thousands of bacteria on 
his fingers when he pulled oft* a shoot, and could place some of these 
bacteria in a very suitable place for infecdion when he pulled the shoots 
off the next healthy plant. It is, in fact, frequently noticeable that when 
bacterial wilt breaks out in a house a number of plants next to one another 
along a row are first seen to be diseased. There is little doubt in such a 
case that the bacterium has been carried along on the fingers of the i)runers. 

Control methods for bacterial disease in a glasshouse must, therefore, be 
based mainly on strict precautions for plant hygiene in order to prevent 
the bacteria being carried from plant to plant. This includes removal and 
destruction of diseased plants as soon as seen (as described before, this 
should be done at the end of the day, and the hands thoroughly washed 
with soap afterwards) ; a period of cessation of pruning to allow already 
infected plants to show up; the avoidance of replanting in holes from which 
diseased plants have been removed, for the bacteria live in soil and can gain 
entrance through wounded roots; or, if it is particularly desired to replant, 
watering the soil well and watering in the seedlings with Clu^hunt mixture. 
On no account should diseased plants be left in, and the primers go along 
the rows as if no disease were there. In this w^ay they are certain to spread 
the trouble to other healthy plants. 

Fungus Diseases. 

The fungi which cause plant diseases are microscopic, and it is usually 
only their effect on the plant, such as rotting of the roots, diseased spots 
on the leaves, &c., &c., which makes their presence evident to the naked 
eye. In all such cases, however, a scientific, examination under the micro¬ 
scope reveals the fungus which is the causw* of the trouble to be present in 
the diseased parts. 

Fungi are usually spread by microscopic “spores’' which blow aliout in 
the air. These spores germinate in moisture, and the fungus threads which 
grow out from them are capable of penetrating and growing within a suit¬ 
able host plant, thus bringing about a state of disease. 

Their action can best be explained by following what happens in a 
specific disease. The Early Blight disease of the leavers, which will be 
described later, may be taken as an example. In this case tir‘ spores are very 
characteristic in shape (Fig. 2a), consisting of a row of brownish cells 
tapering to a long point. They are too small to be seen by the naked eye, 
however, and are readily blown about in currents of air. They can easily 
settle on a tomato leaf and stick to it, just as small particles of dust stick 
to leaves. If moisture is then deposited on the leaves, such as frequently 
occurs in the early morning after cold nights, the spore absorbs moisture 
and begins to germinate. One or more thin, delicate “germ-tubes” push 
out from the spore, and soon begin to penetrate the surface of the leaf 
(Figs. 2b and c). Once they have actually penetrated through the outer 
cell-wall and arrived within the cell cavity just beneath where they lie on 
the leaf, they can begin to absorb food material from the plant. The fungus 
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threads continue to f^row and branch and penetrate neigh})oring cells, and 
as tliey g'row tlu^y secrete ferments which dissolve the tissues of the plant 
and make them availa])le as food to be absorbed by the fimf^us. The effect 
on the leaf is lliat a diseased spot” appears, wliere th(‘ tissues of the leaf 
are eollai)SiHl, but a mieroseofXi can still reveal the threads of fungus 
growing within the dead tissue. 

The spot gradually enlarges owdng to the continued growth of the 
fungus. Finally comes the stage when the fungus is nearly full grown and 
it proceeds to form a crop of spores on special si)ore-bearing branches 
which aiv ))ushed through the surface of the leaf (Fig. 2(1). Disi^^ased spots 
on leaflets such as are t(^ lx? sliown in Fig, 23, which, of ('ourse, have each 
arisen from flu* germination of a single spore, if examined under the 
mieros(*ope, would be found to be covered with a ero}) of some hundreds 



riG. 2.—<fl) 'J’wo spores of tlie Early IXjRht funRU!«. 

(/>) The way in which a spore gornunates in water. 

(e) The wav in which the fungus ixmctratt^s int4> the plant. The spore is lying on the surface of the leaf, 
the cells o/ which are shown greatly iiiiignlfled. It has germinated in some moisture on the surface, and the 
gexm-tube has penetrated through the outer wall and is now growing and branching within the cells of the 
leaf, 

id) A thin section through the edge of a diseastHi STx»t sucli as one of those in Fig. 23. Healthy leaf tissue 
Is at the left, and the shrunken tissue of the diseased spot with the fungus threads growniig through it is on the 
right. Aetually, the amount of leaf-tissue shown is about a'S wide as Ji ^mall pin’s head. Ti»e fungus has 
been growing for some time in the leaf and some of the fungus threads are already pushing out thnrngh the 
surface and forming a crop of spores over the <li8ease<i spot. At this inagnlttcatlon the diseased spot w'ould 
he f)ft. across, so that only the edge of it can be shown and a very few’ of the spores it produces. Some two 
to threi^ thousand spores may be produced on a single diseased s|M)t, w'hich originated from infection by 
single fungus spore as in (c). 

of fungus si>ores just like those in Fig. 2. These are easily detached and 
blown about, and are capable of germinating and reproducing the disease 
according to the cycle just describt^. 

It will be easily understood from the above how a few primarj’’ infections 
can soon produce suiHeient si)ores to cause quite an epidemic. It is for 
this reason that the tomato grower should get the habit of noticing the 
smallest sign of disease, so that he can take immediate steps to combat it 
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before it spreads too far. Even the picking off of odd diseased leaflets 
in the early stages may be of considerable value in control, but it becomes 
imj)ossible, of course, when there are many of them. 

The effectiveness of spraying for the control of fungi depends upon the 
fact that the healthy ])lant is coated all over with a fine layer of x>oison. 
This acts as a i)rotection against infection, for if s])ores fall on the leaves 
and sufficient moisture comes to germinate them, the germ tubes absorb 
some of the ])oison and are killed before they can i)enetrate into the leaf. 
Spraying, of course, is no good after infection has occurred, for the 
fungus is then inside the leaf where tlie spray cannot reach it. Dusts act 
in the same way as sprays, and are often easier to apply in glasshouses. 
The im])ortant point to realise in tising dusts and sprays is that the 
fungicide acts only as a protection to healthy growth, and that after a 
week or two when fresh growth has occuirred at the top of the plant this 
will be unprotected by any covering of poison. 

The ifcncraJ control methods for fungus diseases may therefore l)e set 
down as:— 

(1) strict attention to plant hygiene, including removal and dcstrin*- 

tion of diseased’ material wliere fmssible, f(»r this may b(‘ a 
source of thousands of new s])ores. Es]K‘cially at the end of 
the season an effort should be made to clean Up as thoroughly 
as ))ossible and burn all refuse^; 

(2) keep a shar}) look-out for the first sign of tlie ap])earance of any 

fungus disease; and then 

(3) put on a ])rotective covering of spi*ay or dust as soon as there 

is a possibility of a disease spreading; 

(4) try and remedy any factors which may tend to increase the 

spread of the disease. It is possible that something may be 
done to reduce the humidity, or to stoj) the drij) of rain in 
certain j)laces, or sometimes diseast* is worse because a susc(‘ptibh» 
variety is grown and a change of variety will be of value. 

Fungus diseases ar(» of such great variety, however, that general remarks 
are not sufficient, and the recommendations under each S(;parate dLseas(‘ 
should be consulted. Soil fungi, for (example, which attack the roots, 
cannot be checked by spraying, but the watering of Cheshunt mixture on 
to th(‘ soil may be of benefit in certain cases. 

N0N-PaRAS1T1C 1)18KASE.S. 

This is simply a convenient group heading for a number of troubles 
which are not caused by parasitic or infectious organisms, but which in 
most cases are due to something being wrong in the growing conditions. 
For exami)le, a short period of drought may causes a rotten ])atch to 
appear at the end of a number of fruits—the so-called Blossom End Rot 
and varioiLs other non-parasitic troubles will be discussed in a subsequent 
issue. 

Eel-Worms. 

(A special section will be devoted to eel-worms later.) 
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Insects. 

Wlicn insects attack plants they are usually referred to as pests, and 
not as diseases. The insect pests which worry the tomato growers may 
he set down as:— 


Chewing 


insei'ts 


J cutworms. 

I green caterpillars or 


‘ ‘ grut)s. 


{ green aphis, 
white fly. 

surfaci* mite (the cause of “golden stem''). 

Thrips (sucking insects), at least one spt^cies of which, the black carnation 
thrips, is responsible for spreading the spotted wilt disease, do not become 
sufficiently numerous in South Australia to be a pest in themselves; it is the 
serious nature of the virus disease which they carry and inoculate into 
plants which is responsil)le for the lo.s.ses involved, and thrips as carriers 
of the virus are di.scus.sed under the heading of spotted wilt. 


Control Meih(His for Jnsa t Pests .—These may l)e briefly stated here as 
arsenic-containing sprays, dusts, or baits for chewing insects, and nicotine- 
containing s[)rays or dusts tor smoking insects (though cyanide fumigation 
is more efficient against white fly). 

Insecticides containing arsenic are known as stonuteh poisons, for the 
arsenic is taken in with the parts of the i)lant w'hicli are eaten, and acts as 
an internal ])ois()ii. Insecti(*ides containing nicotine are known as contact 
paisonsy for they kill by direct action on the ])ody. They are ii.sed because 
sucking iiise(‘ts pierce the skin of the plant and suck tin* juices from the 
inside, and would not absorl) any arsenic present on the surface. 

Hven if some insect pt‘st which was unknown to a grower made* its aj>j)ear- 
anc<* ill his houses, therefoiH* he should be able to apply the piojicr spray to 
control it by observing its feeding methods. If it actually ate the leaves, 
stems, or fruit, an ai-senii* spray would be indicated as the best to apply, 
wdu‘i't*as if it was merely a sucker a nicotine sj)ray would be best to try first. 
If these nu'thods were not satisfactory the giTnyer would naturally make 
inquii'ies as to whether any scientific information was available wdiicli would 
aid in combating the insect in any other way. 

Control is not always the simple matter of applying a single spray. Thn 
habits of the insect must frequently be taken into account, and treatments 
be so adjusted as to catch iii.sects at different stages in their life-history. 
For examj)Io, in the treatment for white fly by fumigation, the adult and 
larval stages are killed but not the eggs, and a second treatment has to be 
done after from tw'o to four weeks, according to the t(‘m[)erature, to kill 
adults which hatch from all the eggs ])re.sent w’h(*n the first fumigation was 
done. The details vary, of coui*se. for each pest, and dis(*ussions wdll be 
made on the individual insect pests in a later issut*. 


TOMATO DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL. 

Key for the Identification of Diskaees. 

The tomato grownu* can only identify a disea.se by the symptoms which 
diseased plants show^ These are usually perfectly definite and characteristic 
for each disease, and wiien once a disea.se is known th(»re is rarely any 
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difficulty in reccgnising it again. The illustrations in this bulletin have 
been made from typical s])ocimens taken from South Australian glasshouses^ 
and should help to render identification easy. The following table of 
condensed descriptions of symptoms may be of further assistance in tracking 
down a disease to its proper cause. When the table is being used to identify 
a disease, if the short descriptions for the symptoms given under the 
swtions Leaves,” “Fruit,” &c., api)ear to agree, the longer description 
of the disease on the page referred to should be looketl up and carefully 
read. If tlie trouble still does not seem to fit corr(»ctly any of the desi'ribed 
diseases, it would be advisable to send a specimen for identification eitiiei* 
to the Department of Agriculture or to tlu' Waite Institute. 


Troubles caused by insect pests, such as cutworms, stem-borers, &c., have 
not been included in the Table except in certain cases, such as Phdwornis 
and Brown Surface Mite, where the insect is too small to be seen with the 
naked eye. 

A. Seedling — Disease. 

1. Constriction of stem at ground level with seedling *Dainping-ofT. 
falling over (Fig. 15) 


2. Seedling stunted and purplish ; roots rotten, brown, 
and dying back from tips 

B. Whole Plant— 


* Vcrficillium wilt 
or other root- 
rot. 


1. Becomes suddenly stunted, young leaves bronzed Spotted wilt 
diffusely or in spots, or just with faint })allid spots (p. 262) 
if cold (Figs. 3, 4, 5, 8) 


2. Becomes slightly stunted, with young leaves rolled Mosaic (p 271) 
and with mottled yellow and green areas (Fig. 13) 


3. Young leaves with blackish collapsed spots or lines on Streak (p. 269) 
them ; small or large daik sunken streaks on stem 
or leaf stalks (Fig. 11) 


4. Top growth spindly, leaves yellowing from below * Verticillium wilt 
upwards or other root- 

rot. 


5. Whole plant wilting in warm part of day (Fig. 17) .. Do. 

6. Rank giant growth, no flowers. ♦Buck plants 


7. Shoots going “ blind,” tufted and swollen at ends ♦Rosette 

(Figs. 31,32) 

8. Rusty bronze discoloration gradually spreading up ♦Brown surface 

stem and out on to leaves, which slowly shrivel mite. 

9. Becomes gradually stunted, sometimes sickly yellowish ♦Eelworms. 

or fruit not setting properly (Figs. 34, 35) 

* Illustrations and descriptions of disease will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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Leaves 

(a) Younger leaves onlv. 

1. Distinct bronze discolorations in spots or diffuse or 

only so faint as to be shiny when turned towards 
light; oficasionally only pallid circles or patches 

2. More sharply limited spots with tissue collapsed 

through to other side and more blackish. In spots 
or lines. Stem streaks alsf> usuallv present. 
(Fig. 11.) 

3. Young leaves rolling round considerably, hard to 

spread out flat ; and oft^m distinct yellow and 
greem mottling (Fig. 13) 

(/>) Old(‘r leaves also affected. 

1. Small spots less than Jin., light-brown to asliy in 

centre with initiute black dots in central part of 
spot (Fig. 21) 

2. Dark spreading spots, often ‘‘ zoiumI ” (Fig. 23) . 

3. Odd leaflets dying first, shrivelling while still green 

(Fig. 14) 

4. 0(1(4 leaflets dying first, due to spread of light-brown 

diseased patch(\s ; sometimes tufts of mould 
(Fig. 24) 

5. I)ark .sooty growth on leaflets which will wash off, 

leaving leaflet with healthv ti.ssiie 

fl. Rusty bronze discoloration spreading over leaves, from 
stem end. Leaflets gradually shrivelling 

7. Botto!u leaves yellowing gradually and later dying 

from margins 

8. Pallid tissue in centre of leaflets (Fig. 30) . 


Spotted wilt 
(p. 262) 


Streak (p. 269) 


Mo.saic (p. 271) 


*Leaf-sj)ot. 


*Early blight. 
^Bacterial blight. 


*Pki/spora leaf 
blight. 


*Mould following 
aphis or wdiite 
fly. 

* Brown surface 

mite. 

* Vi^rticilliufn wilt 
or other root- 
rot. 

* Pallid leaves. 


D. Fruit ~ 

1. Large circular rotten patch at tip end of fruit (Fig. 28) 

2. A black rot starting from cracks at stem end (Fig. 27) 

3. Small “ birdseye spots with light centres (Fig. 25) . 

4. Tough white patch on one side of fruit (Fig. 29) - 

5. Diffuse bronzing over skin of green fruit, which later 

develops line network of cracks and scabs 

6. Fruit becoming soft and sloppy inside skin. Ihis is a 

bacterial wet rot usually following grub injury 


*Blo.ssom-eiMl rot 

*Phoma fruit rot. 

*Pleo8porfi fruit 
spot. 

^Sunburn. 

♦Brown surface 
mite. 

*See green cater- 
pi liars. 


Iliustrations and descriptions of disease will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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E. Roots— 

]. Knotty or clubby swellings on the roots (Figs. 34, 35) 

2. Roots dying back from the tips, brownish, with bark 
easily strij)ping off central vstraiul of wood. The 
most usual trouble is Verticilliiwi wilt in which th(‘ 
wood becomes browned inside roots and stem ; 
occasionally Black Dot root rot where black sj)ecks 
can b(‘ seen in the wood of rotted roots (Fig. 20), 
less frequently Pythium rots in which th(^ roots 
die back without browning inside the stem 


*Eelworin' 

* Verticillixim wilt 
or other root- 
rot. 


kSpotted Wii/r. 

Description .—Spotted wilt is most serious as a disease of outdoor tomatoes, 
but in certain years it has caused a great deal of loss in glassliouse tomatoes, 
and has necessitated re])lanting houses even two or three tin»es. 

Tlio main symptoms of the disease are in-onzing of tin* yonng(*r leaves, 
with cessation of growth of the plant. The disease is most severe in tlie 
seedling stage, and in glasshouse work, in fact, i(‘mis to disappear as the 
weather warms up. (This does not mean that infe('tf*d plants recover, but 
that as the season advam-es and tlie plants bceoim^ older further infeetions 
gradually cease.) 



Flo. 3.—Diseas^Hl and healthy plaiitH of SentiaUon toiuato, HhowinK an rarly .sla^i* in thf of spotted 
wilt. The diseased pisiiit Iwts e» ibjcd growth and has a<quired a sliglitly hiineiu'd top with young 
icavc^s bent dow'iiwards. Tlie young leaves have bronze tnarklngs on thidr ufijier surfatKi. 


If the weatlier is cold and dull the bronzing characteristic of the disease 
may he very difficult to detect. Sometimes it eau only he seen as a faint shiny 
appearance on the upi)er surface of affected leaflets when they are turned 
towards the light. [Tnder cold conditions plants frequently become only 
pallid in appearance, with suggestions of yellowish or whitish circular 


* Illustrations and descriptionfi of disease will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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blotches in the leaves. Bronzin" as a syniptoiii is thus most distinct, as a 
rule, \vh(Mi the i)lants are j^rowini? rai)id]y, and niosl indistiiKd. when the 
plafits are iiot niakinp: rapid <rro%vth for some reason. It is rarely so definite 
and distinct on glasshouse jdants as it fre<jueut]y is on outdoor plants. 

In all cases, howevei’, affected plants cease i^rowtli, and are soon readily 
pricked out by the fact that they are ‘‘left behind” by the more vapid 
growth of ]i(‘i« 4 'hi)orin?^' h(*althy plants (Fite. 3*). The appearance of the 
crown of leaves at tlie ^rowinj? point of youn^ plants also altei*s slijihtly, 
the leaves usually ap|)earinj>: sonirwhat stiffer, bent a little more (hnvnwards 



FUi. 4.—ana hoaUhv toiua* » plant* from th« lloM showing a Inter stagf* in the oflfpct of spotted 
wilt, nrotjzins on t!u‘npp<T Uuivos wan seven*, and siuni* of tin' Ivaflvts have s!iriv4‘!l»'(i. Note the 
marked .'itimiing again. 


than usual, and often somewliat bunehed owin^* to the <*essation of growth 
of th(‘ stmn M*’i|L»-. 3 '. The first slij^ht elian^es in the normal relations of 
the leaves at tln^ .irrtnvin^ ]>oint often enable affected plants in glasshouses 
to be noticed a day or two before the bronzing becomes definite (Pig. 8). 
If the plants are left in some days after they become affci'ted tln^y are socm 
noticeable by their dwarfuess and by the fact that the leaves have not the 
good flat spread of normal plants, tlu* leaflets often being slightly folded 
inwards. As stated x^i’oviously. glasshouse ])lauts do not usually eontinue 
to become affected after they liavo reached a height of some 18iii. to 2ft. 
(The reason for this is obscure. It may be that old plants eaunot easily be 
infected, or that the humidity becomes too great for the thrips, or partly, 
perliaps, that there is masking of symptoms due to higher temperature.) 


*Figiir(‘M 3'10 nrt‘ roproduced by permisaio?! of tbo Oounoil for Scientific and Industrial 
Bcsearch from 0.8.I.R, Bulletin No. 44. ‘‘Inrestigations on ‘Spotted Wilt' of Tomatoes.'^ 
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Outdoor plants may become affected at any age, and infection may 
continue right through the summer, tliough it usually diminishes in intensity 
after the plants are half grown. The bronzing on the young leaves usually 
appears suddenly while the plants are in full vigor (Fig. 5). In warm 
weather it may be very severe, and the affected shoots dry up in a few days, 
almost as if they had been scorched. The plants then i)resent a rather 
unsighty appearance (Fig. 4) and produce no fui’ther \iseful growth or 
fruit during the season. 



Fig. 5.— Bron*e markings of spotted wilt on the upi>er surface of a flolden Queen leaf. 


The fruit from affected plants may have more or less circular bronze- 
colored markings while still green (Fig. G, hut not frequent) or variously 
shaped yellow blotchy areas when ripe (Fig. 7), These blotchy areas on 
ripe fruit may occur in the most varied i>atterns, from perfect concentric 
circles to sharply defined islands of bright red on yi^llow, or vice versa. 

from affected plants is not always blotched, however, and blotchy 
towards harvested from plants whose leaves are apparently normal, 

pallid in believe, how'ever, that in all cases where this particular 

—^-chiness does occur it is the virus of spotted wilt which is 

* t!hi 
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Cause ,—Spotted wilt is caused by a virus/’ or infectious sap which 
is carried from plant to plant both in the field and in glasshouses in South 
Australia by a very small insect, a special kind of thrips known as the 
‘‘black caniation thrips” (scientific FranJdiniella insularis) (Fig. 10). 

If a thrips has i)ickcd u]) tlie virus of the disease by feeding on a diseased 
plant, it may ino(*ulate the disease into any healthy i>iant upon which it feeds 
subsequently. It can even inoculate a plant by feeding for only 
a few hours (possibly less than an hour, although this has not yet been 



Fia. 0.—Bronze inarkitiKs of spottoa wilt (>iui«rt*en 
toinnt-o fruit. 



Fio. 7.-- IrreRular r^'cl ami yellow blotches on a ripe 
tomato fruit from a Hpotted wilt dLseaged plant. 



Fig. 8.—Diseased and healthy Early Dwarf Red seedlingg, showing the v(‘ry sliglit stunting, with bending 
dowmw^ards oi the young leaves and folding together of the leaflets, which is often the only sign of 
spotted wdlt ill the earliest stages. 

tested). It may then be disturbed perhaps and fly to a second plant, and 
so on for a life of several weeks. It is easy to see, therefore, how a very 
few insects in a glasshouse may cause very considerable loss, simply by 
moving from plant to plant and inoculating the virus of spotted wilt into 
each plant they feed on. 
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The virus of spotted wilt, when it is inoculated into a plant by the 
feeding? of infective thrips, takes some 10 to 14 days to develop inside the 
plant before the top shows the bronzing and stunting symptoms. When 
diseased plants are noticed, therefore, it is scarcely even* possible to find 
the insect still on them which inoculatcHl th(‘ disease into them. In this 
time it is almost certain to have moved on and inoculated several other 
plants. It is often possible, however, by careful examination, to detect the 
fmling-marks which the insect made. These are usually very inconspicuous, 
however, and consist only of one or more small sucked-out ar(*as with a few 
black dots of excreta on them or near them (Fig. !)). They will probably 
be found on one of tlie older leaves, for Ww plant will have madt‘ some 
growth during the 14 days or so incubation period (d‘ the disease* siiu'c the 
time of inoculation by the thrips. 



Fig. 9.—T()inat-<) showing the small Hiicked-out areas (a) with black spots 

of excreta on them, the feeding marks of the black carnation tlirlps, whicli 
spreads tomato 8|>ottcd wilt. Tlic disease is Inocidatcd into the leaf by infec¬ 
tive Insects when tlicy feed. 


Life-history of the Black Carnation Thrips, the Insect Carrier of the 
Spotted M'ilt Virus. —Since it is the black carnation thrips which is 
responsible for spreading the virus of spotted wilt, it is advisable to know 
as much as possible of the habits of this insect wdth a view 1o cheeking the 
thrips, if possible. 

The thrij)S itself is a small, neat, black insect, about l/12th inch, long, 
which can move by quick hops or by short flights. It never becomes very 
abundant on tomatoes, and is usually very difficult to find, even when 
spotted wilt is spreading rapidly in the glasshouse. 

The eggs are laid by the female in the leaf-tissue near where she feeds, 
being pushed just underneath the skin of the leaf. A female may lay from 
one to as maqy as eight eggs per day, the average number being three 
or four. 
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After some 10 days (more or less aecordinji: to whether the temperature 
is low or hijrli), the egf^s hatch, and very small larva* strugj^le free and 
begin to fe(^d on the tissues of the leaf. At first they are s(*areely visible, 
but gradually grow until they have the appearance of a veiy small yellow 
or orange-colored grub about half tlie size of a [)in’s head. 

Wlien full fed they go down to the soil for the pupa stage, in which they 
gradually chajige into a fully formed adult with wings (Fig, 10). 

On emerg<‘nce from the soil as adults they again seek plants to feed upon. 
If the plant on which they wen* hatched and sf)ent their larval life was one 
infected with spotted wilt, the larvae will have j)icked up the virus of the 
disease in feeding, and the adults will also be infective and capable of 
inoculating the disease into any furtlu*r healthy plants they feed upon. 
The adults may live from one to several months. Females can lay eggs 
which will develoj) normally without having beeji fertilised by males. 



Fig. 10.— .\ black oariuitUm thripa {FranklinieUa inaulariii)^ the Insect 
which spread (oiiiato spotted wilt. MaKidHcd aO times. 

Control. —No way has yet been discovered of killing a virus after it has 
been inoculated into a plant, so that all efforts towards the control of spotted 
wilt at i)re8eiit must be directed to preventing the inoculation of the plants 
by infective thrips. 

The first question which the glasshouse growei- will ask is, ‘‘How do the 
thrips get in to the glasshouse? Where do they come from?'' rnfortunately, 
the black carnation thrips, which earines the spott(*<l wilt virus, is a very 
widely distributed thrips, and occurs in numerous garden flowers and weeds, 
especially in summer and autumn. There is no pi*oof yet. however, that 
they do actually fly into glasshouses, though the oeeurrence of the first 
spotted wilt affected plants near the doors in many cases would seem to 
suggest that they sometimes do get in through the doors or broken ]>ane8 at 
the ends. 
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In other eases, however, proof has been obtained that they arc carried 
in from the seedbeds when the young seedlings are planted out, and this 
ivS probably the most frequent way of their gaining entrance. Not only may 
the adults be carried in, but also eggs still unhatched in the leaf, or larva* 
ft^eding on the leaves, or even pupa* in the soil round the roots. It is, there¬ 
fore advisable to keep a sharp look-out right from the commencement 
for traf»es of thrips feeding-marks on the seedlings in the seedbeds. Some¬ 
thing can be done to check the insects, if they appear, by picking off 
leaflets with feeding-marks on them and spraying or dusting the plants 
thoroughly with nicotine. Probably, however, it w'ould be more satis¬ 
factory to see that the seedbeds arc kept free of weeds when tl^ey are 
empty, that weeds do not grow' close round them at any time, to use 
specially prepared soil for the seedbeds as described on page 158 (September 
issue), to place the seed frames as far as possible from garden flow-ers, and to 
see that the sides and covers of the frames are reasonably tight. ('as(*s have 
been recorded where new' glasshouses or secdframcs erected on new land have 
had more spotted wdlt in them than old houses. The explanation is 
probably that the insect carrying the disease w’as present in th(‘ weeds 
on the virgin land. 

Not all individuals of the black carnation thrii)S carry the virus of spotted 
wdlt. They must first have picked uj) the virus of the disease by feeding 
on an infected tomato plant or an infected weed. Cases have been seen 
where thrips and their feeding-marks w’cre present in .a'glasshouse and 
no spotted wilt was there. It is as well to be on the safe side, however, 
and make an effort to check thrips right from the early seedbed stage. 

The next question to be considered is, ‘‘Can anything be done once 
infected thrips have gained entrance to a glasshouse and are alr(*ady 
spreading the spotted wilt?’^ Very Ifttle success has been obtained in 
the few^ experiments carried out so far where spotted wdlt had already 
infected a quarter or more of the i)lants when the exi)eriments com¬ 
menced. Matters, however, should never be allowx*d to develop so far, 
for at such a stage it is not only the quarter already showing the disease, 
but possibly a still larger number which have already been inoculated 
and which arc still in the incubation period, w’hich are actually infected. 
Leaving infected plants in also considerably increases the (thances for the 
multiplication of infective thrips. If the recommendations on pages 161-2 
(September issue) for the regular removal and burial of diseased plants at 
the end of every day are carried out this must necessarily considerably 
reduce the chances for multiplication of the disease*. The difficulty is, how¬ 
ever, that because of the long incubation period of the disease one (*an never 
“catch up, -' so to speak, and get rid of all actually infected plants at once. 

The value of spraying or dusting as an aid in the control of the disease 
also requires further investigation. A comparatively few thrips, half the 
size of a pin's head, can cause losses running into hundreds of plants in 
a glasshouse. Spraying would have to be extremely thorough to get 
these few thrips, and eggs in the leaves and pupae in the soil are out of 
reacli of sprays. Since nicotine sprays are known to kill thrips, however, 
it is worth doing until further experimental work has devised a better 
method. At least two sprayings at an interval of 10 days should be 
given, using a nicotine-soap spray or a nicotine dust. If dust is used the 
temperature should be at least above 76®, and the warmer the better. 
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Summarising]^ control methods for spotted wilt in ^glasshouses:— 

(1) Keep seedframes free from weeds during the time when they 

are not in use, and no weeds growing near them. 

(2) Use a special soil for seedframes which has not had weeds growing 

on it for a year. 

(3) Keel) a careful watch on the seedlings in the seedbeds for signs of 

thri])s feeding-marks. If noticed, pick otf leaflets which have 
been fed upon and spray wuth nicotine-soap mixture. 

(4) Remove and bury infected plants from the glasshouses every day 

and spray twice with strong nicotine-soai) spray at an interval 
of 10 days. Nicotine du.st may be used if the tern[)erature is 
or more. 

Tlie control of spotted wilt in outdoor crops is at present still more 
difficult than glasshouse control. There is no direct method, such as 
spraying or dusting, which can be recommended as sufficient in itself. 
Tomatoes grown out in the country, well away from flower gardens, suffer 
much h‘ss from spotted wilt tlian those near the city, probably because 
the carrier thrips is not so abundant. Rotation of crops, so that tomatoes 
are not grown on land which has had tomatoes or potatoes the year l)efore, 
is of value. (Jood cultivation of the soil before the tomatoes are ])lanted 
and th(‘ keeping down of unnecessary weeds round tht‘ ])atch also assist. 
Particular attention should be given to getting out weeds of the same 
family as tomato, such as black nightshade. Finally, it is advisable to 
go through p(*riodically (as freciuently as possible) and pull out and destroy 
infected [)lants, especially in the j'oung .stages. These plants m*ver do 
any good, and serve as centres from which infection can spread to healthy 
neighbors. The evidence at j)resent available points to these indirect 
methods being of more value in control than direct spraying or dusting. 
I nder certain conditions a nicotine-containing spray or dust may do some 
good. 

Streak Disease. 

Description .—Streak disease (sometimes called stripe disease) may camse 
black stripes running up the .stem of a plant, irregular black spots and 
lines on the younger leaves (Fig. 11), and sunken, discolored pits on the 
fruit (Fig. 12). In young plants it is usually only the markings on the 
leaves which are noticeable, though small, sunken streaks may also occur 
on th<‘ stem. At this stage it is sometimes very difficult to distinguish 
from spotted wilt. On older i)lants, however, the symptoms become more 
characteristic and easy to distinguish from spotted wilt. The stripes up 
the stem .sometimes nm for long distances and may be {in. or more in 
width, the tissue being sunken and grey-brown to black. The marks on 
the leaves are distinct from those of spotted wilt in that they are never a 
bronzing on the surface of the leaf in the early stages, but the tissue col¬ 
lapses right through and the marks can be .seen on both sides of the leaf. 
They are also very definite and sharply marked spots or linens, and do 
not have the diffuseness so characteristic of s])otted wilt. The color is 
also darker, being black in tint instead of the bronzing of spotted wilt. 
In many eases the leaf markings occur as irregular lines running more 
or less parallel to the midrib or main vein (Fig. 11), though leaves with 
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merely small, seattored, collapsed spots are also common. The fruit mark¬ 
ings, sunken, irregular in shape, and discolored brownish arc very 
characteristic. 



Fig. 11.—Tomato streak disease on the leaves, showing tlie hlaek sunken rharkings visilie from 

both sides. 



Fio. 12.—Tomato streak disease on the fruit, showing the characteristic brownish, sunken inarkinge. 

Very frequently infected plants are found to be several all together in 
a nm, and the explanation of these cases is probably that the infeetion 
was carried on the fingers from one plant to the next during pruning. 

Cause ,—Streak disease is caused by a ''virus*' or infective sap, which 
may be carried from plant to plant directly on the fingtus, or by green 
aphis. Like other virus diseases it has an incubation [leriod of some 10 to 
14 days, more or less, from the time of inoculation until tlie time when it 
is first visible as blackish spots and streaks on the younger leaves. During 
this time the amount of virus, which w^as probably extremely small when 
it w^as inoculated, has been multiplying within the plant until by the time 
symptoms show the whole plant is full of the infectious virus. 
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In North America .streak diseast^ is considered to be due to a mixture 
of two viruses (tomato mosaic and potato mosaic). The sym])toins of streak 
disease in South Australia differ somewliat from those in North America, 
and so we cannot yet conclude that the same exi)lanation of the cause holds 
liere. We also have no information as y(‘t on how the disease lasts over 
from season to season. 11 api)ears to be ejitirely a g^lasshouse disease here, 
and is not met witli in thv outdoor croj)s. 

Control. —The iiiost common way of spreading stn^ak disease in giass- 
hous(‘s app(‘ars to b(‘ on the fingeis of primers. The small amount of sap 
which may get on the fingers from pruning a (lis(‘ased jdant (even though 
it may not yet be showing symptoms of the disease) seems to be sufficient 
to <*arry the disi'-ase on to the n(‘xt healthy jilant pruned. Here again tln‘ 
rei'onunendations on pages 11)1-2 (Sept(‘ml)er issue) fo* frequent inspection, 
marking, and removing of diseast»d ])lants ni the f rul of the cUnj, would 
])rol)ably assist gr(‘a1ly in the control of streak (liseas(‘. In addition, the 
heaving of pruning for a fortnight if streak plants are seen is advisable, so 
that all infected j)lants have the opportunity to show up before i)runing 
(‘ould spn^ad tile viius from plant to plant. 

Aphis shouhl also he kept niidm- eontrol with nicotine-soap spray or 
riieotin(‘ dust. 

A curious ft‘ature of str(*ak disease is that it is considerably influenced 
by the manurial treatimmt. Nitrogenous manures, and (‘S[)ecially nitrate of 
soda, mak(‘ it worse, wlh‘r<‘as sulj)hate of ])otash tmids to check it. The 
lialanced mannre suggested on pagt‘ IGll i SeptiMiibio* issue) will tend to k(M‘P 
lli(* disease in check, but if an outbreak dO(*s occur at a late stage wlun plants 
an* too big to luill out, potash can be applied at a rate as heavy as 401bs. 
[K‘r 100ft. of hi.use, and will help cou'^idcrably in fii^ming up the fruit and 
r(*(lueiug the amount of pitted fruit. 

Mosaic Diskasi:. 

Jh scri pf ion.-' Mosiuv disease is not always easy to detect, and yet at times 
it may bt* extremely pronounced. It may show as an indefinite mottling of 
tile leaves, in which light gn*en and <lark gretoi areas-oceiir together. \'eiy 
often the leaves liave a puckered appearance owing to tli(‘ light green and 
dark green areas growing at ditf(*rent rates, so that the leaf cannot be 
spr(*a(l out flat. Uiuh*!- glasshouse conditions there is usually considerable 
rolling inwards of the margins of the leaves (mm* Fig. 13). Also, under 
some* eonditioiis then* may be very eonsidei'able distortion of the leaf- 
blades, which may occur to such an ext<*nt tliat some of the leaf-blades 
may not develop at all, there, being only thin thread-like midveins, a 
stage which has been named '‘fern-leaf,” or “stringy-leaf.” The mottling 
due to mosaic should not be confused with that of tlie pallid leaves to be 
illustrated in Fig. 30. Mosaic mottling is mottling of light green and dark 
green areas, and does not become wliitish and pallid; it is n(*arly alway.s 
accompanied by leaf-rolling, twisting, or distortion. 

In its milder forms it is .sometimes very difficult to d(‘tcct whether a plant 
is infected with mosaic or not, although if the young plants are growing 
vigorously there is usually not much diftieulty. In the later stages of 
growth the effect may var>’ from a very small to (piitt* a considerable 
reduction in yield of fruit, due mainly to non-setting of the blossoms. What 
fruit there is, however, is usually normal in appearance. 
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(ktme ,—Mosaic is due to another ‘^viriLs,’’ or infective sap. It is 
extremely infectious, and the small amount which adheres to the fingers 
or pruning knife after pruning a diseased i)lant may he quite sufficient to 
inoculate several healthy plants pruned subsequently. In some cases, in 
fact, merely brushing against a diseased plant and then brushing against 
a healthy one may be sufficient to inoculate the latter. Once again, although 
an exceedingly small amount of virus is sufficient 1o trajismit the disease, it 
soon multiplies in an infected plant, which in a few days becomes full of 
virus in every part. 



Aphis, after sucking a diseased plant, can also transmit the disease 
subsequently to any healthy plants on which they feed. 

Control .—The routine of inspection, marking, and removal of diseased 
plants at the end of eveiy day or two, as previously recommended, will 
be of great assistance in preventing the spread of mosaic disease. If 
several cases appear it would be advisable to prune only once a fortnight, 
so m to avoid spreading the virus from plants which are still in the 
incubation period. It would also be safer to mark doubtful plants and 
prune them at the end of the day. 

All jdants removed should be buried or burnt, for the virus of mosaic 
disease is very long lived, and may last in well-rotted compost heaps for 
several years. It is not always easy to say where the first infection every 
season comes from. The keeping of seedbeds free from weeds while they 
are not in use will most probably aid in reducing the chance of these first 
infections. Aphis should be controlled by nicotine sprays or dusts. 

[To he continued.] 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


]ii the presence of ii record attendance of delegates and visitors the Forty-first Annual 
Congress of the Agricultural Hureau of South Australia was opened in the Way Hall 
on Monday, Seplernher J5th, Ih.ld, at 8 X).m., by His Hxcelleney the Governor, Brigadier- 
(iciK'ral the Hon. Hir Alexander Hore-Ruthven^ V.C., K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O, 

Officors present at tlu! opening ceremony included the Hon. S. Ii. Whitford, M.L.C. 
(Minister of Agriculture); Messrs. F. Coleman (Chainnan) ; II. N. Wieks (Vice- 
Chairman); A. M. Dawkins; Geo. JefTrey; J. W. Samlford; li. II. Martin; A. J. Cooke; 
S- Shepherd; A. L. MVEwin; 1\ H. Jones; Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agricul¬ 
ture) ; W. li, Birks (Principal, Koseworthy Agrieulturai College); members, Advisory 
Hoard of Agriculture; Messrs. W. J. Bpafford (Dex>uty Director of Agriculture); Geo. 
t)uinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor); C. F. AnderHoii (Acting I^mltry Expert); W. J, 
A(h*y (Din'ctor of Education) ; Professor J. Prescidt and Dr. J. Davidson (Waite Kes<*arch 
Institute*); other ofiicers of the Department of Agriculture; II. C. Pritchard (General 
J'^isoadary), Jind F. (J. PiehardH (Assistant Becretaiy, Agricultural Bureau). 

'J’he following delegates attended;—Alawoona- W. Pauli; Allandale East—W. M. 
Lash*tt; Alma- -A. B. Smyth, A. II. Shepheiai; Angasttm—Win. Bibley, Win. Patching; 

Arlljurtoti--"ll. D. Nobh*, J.. (Jordon; Auburn Women’s.Aliss L. Dennison, Mil’s. J. F. 

Schinerl; Balhannah—C. Gra.sl>y. H. fiollbuseh; Balaklava—II. B. Bchaefer, H. Masters; 
Meetaloti \'alloy—H. K. i’aul, T. .lones; Belalie North—W. (.himmings (jun.); Belalie 
Women V-Mrs. Alec Mitchell, Mrs- K. L. Orchard; Berri—A. G. darvis, A. V. Mills; 
Hlackheath—,11. Paech; Black Springs—C. Dunn, A. Heinricli; IHackwood—F. B. James, 
II. GoUhsack; Block E—M. iNdhick. A. Ii. Nenke; Blyth—W. O. Eime, il. E. Zweeke; 
IhtoJeiau) (Vntri!—S. McMahon; Boolgun—W. A. Ellis, K. Castle; Bewrika—E. H. liux- 
lable, V. V. Brown; Bow hill-—A. S. .lust, A. P. Spry; Brinkley—E. G. Humphrey, C. H. 
I’earsoii; Briukwurth—G. E. Ottens, H. Sn(»\v; Brownlow—-G. H. Roocke, F. Woithe; 
Buchanan—L. V. Ih'Il; Bute— E. Ebsary; Bugle'—H. Balhnan, K. T. Smith; Butler— 
1>. B. Butler; Culea—Hat. Murphy, Ed. Roberts; <\*diph—G. 11. Trevilyan, W. 11. Todd; 
Caltowic*-—J. E. ijehmanii, R. W. Wilkinson; Caraliie—E. T. Marshall; (^handada—R. 
Jjoveday, C. Wheaton; t^ierry Gardens—lA G. Torrell, 1. N. Stone; Clanfield—H. L. 
Billing; Claro—J. S<*ale.s, H. F. Hicks; Clarendon—L. (\ Spencer, T. B. Brooks; Ck)oinau- 
dook—F. E. Ballard, W, R. Trestrail; Cooiiawarra--Wm. Snolling; Cojicville—J. N. 
Collins, G. 11. Sutherland; (Aingena—11. B. Paltersim, W. H. White; Dudley—A. G. 
Telfer; Elbow Hill—W. T. (k.oper, S. V. Wake; Eiidunda—11. I). Michael; Eurelia—J. 
Holden; Kureliii Wmneu’s—Miss F. Kaerger, Miss C. Brown; Everard East—F. C. 
Hughes, E. G. (kdton; Gladstone—d. H. Sargent, (i. AI. Black; GUuistoiie Women’s—Mrs, 

F. C. Spottswood, Miss d. Sargent; Geranium—E. J. MGlliams, L. S. Prousc; Goode— 
A. A. Hewlett, Fred. Handke; Goode Women’s—‘Miss (A M. I’aech, Miss D. M. Fagan; 
Green lAntch—CA J, Whillns, E. C^iapman; Hanson—W. J. Woollacott, H. J. Turner; 
Hartley—John Brook; IloyVeton—W. J. Oiapmaii, P. J. Saunders; Inman Valley—B. J. 
Gregory; Jamestown—W. G. B. Bradtke, 0. E. IlewWt; Kalaiigadoo Women’s—Mrs. 

G. Ellison, Miss A. Kennedy; Kanni—F. A. Hoad, F. W. Woodhead; Kalyan—V. A. 
Euhrs; Kangairilla—I). A. Bottrill; Kangarilla Women’s—Mrs. J. White, Mrs. G. Thorpe; 
Keith—A. M. Donsley, A. W. Shannon; Kelly—E. H. liatts, Wm. Wornum; Ki Ki— 
0. Blucher, W. Goodall; Koohinga—F. J. Pedler; Koonildm—E E. E. Lutz; Koonunga 
—B. J. Micknn; Koppio—M. Gardner; Krhigin—II. Dunn, E. Werner; Kulkawirra— 
d. Kelly, O. H. Robin; Kybybolitc—1). Quinn, (A Castino; Lameroo—Colin Wendt, R, J. 
Koch; Langhorne’s Creek—^R. L. Borrett; liaura—E. Pech; Laura Bay—W. L. Edson, 
A. R. Low^e; Light’s Pass—A. J. Chapman, T. W. Roimfeldt; Lone Pine—E. R. Hontsclike, 
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H. Mildo; Loxton—iM. Shannon; Lryndoeh—J. S. Haminat^ E. C. Pilsell; Mallala— 
E. G. W. Earl; Maltee—L. M. Martin, N. J. O. Sporne; Mangalo—F. Coles; Miwanm-- 
A. Rogers, T. llinkley; McGilli\Tay—D. G. Smjith, T. C\ Jluinphries; McLaren Flat— 
Gao. Dowdell, Wm. Mobsby; Meribah— 1j. N. Galley, E. H. Carr; .Millicont—E. J. 
Mitchell, H. J. Hutchesson; Millicont Women —Mrs. W. H. Altsdiwager, Mrs. W. Varcoe; 
Miltalie—G. J. Payne, J. P. Story; Mindarie—J. E. McCabe; Modbury—D. Shoenan, 
A. Pitman; Monarto South—H. A. Hein, M. Kuchel; Moonta—N. 0. McCauley; Mount 
Barker— h. Frame, 11. Hunt; Mount Bryan—J. R. Simpson, W. H. Quinn; Mount Corn 
pass—B. Pro<*tor, A. Kidman; Mount Gambier—E. W. Tollncr, G. T. Gurry; Mount 
Hope—J. H. Vigar; Mount Pleasant—^AV. T. Vigar; Mudamuckla—B. Clement, V, V. 
Brandon; Mundalla—L. M. Dinning, A. Boss; Murray Bridge—S. S. Jones, A. Wells; 
Murraytown—E. B. Pitman^ Fred. Borgas; Alypolouga—^L. B. Haynes; Nantawarra— 
E. V. Hamdewf, K. W. Young; Narridy—II. K. Lock; Narrung—J. W. McNicol, D. 
Bakewell; Nolshaby Women's—Mrs. S. M. Jose, Miss A. E. Lawrie; Nelshaby—H. 
Pranks, E. Williams; Netherton—F. H. Jessox>, O. M. Wilkin; Nunkeri—H. 8. Sanders; 
Orroroo—N. S. Lillicraijpe, A. I. McCalluin; (Jwen—M. Freebairn; Palabie—C. A. Bash- 
leigh, E. H. Rashleigh; Parilla—J. H. Sculil; Parilla Well—W. H. Simpson, N. E. 
Venning; Parilla Well Women's—^Miss 1). Eergusson, Miss S. Burford; Parrakit*— 
W. J. B. Halliday; Paruna —¥. A. Hondow, A. A. I’eteh; l^askeville—W. B. Cox, J. 
Prouse; Penola—B. H. Richardson, F. W. Hinze; Penwortham—A. T. Duke, H. 
Richardson; Petersville—F. Duke; I’innaroo—A. T. Hawthorne, 11. W. Davis; Pinnaroo 
Women's—Mrs. W. B. Davis, Mrs. C. R. Mattiske; Pinbong—il. B. Scholz; Pinkawillinie 
—S. C. Johnson; Port Elliot—F. C. Keen, J. P. Colcbatch; Pygery—Wm. Duggin, E. IL 
Heath; Quorn—O. Koll, L. Eckert; Rapid Ibiy—G. V. Roper; Rmlhill—11. J. Cinmeh, 
J. V. Durden; Rendelsham—S. 8. Smith, E. R. White; Riverton—O. K. l^ongbottom; 
Rudall—H. Palmer, R. Crabb; Saddleworth Women's—Miss E. D. Patridg«‘, Miss H. 1). 
Coleman; Sandalwood—J. E. Hood, A. Grant; Scott's Bottom—F. Butler, E. L. Atkiij' 
son; Smoky Bay—H. Denton; Snowtown—A. E. Dolling, N. B. McDonald; 8i)aldiiig—' 
S. Tcrengrove; Strathalbyn—J. R. lifinkine, 11. A. Eckert; Streaky Bay—A. T. Barns, 
A. E. Cotton; Talia—J. McBeath, Win. Cameron; Taplan—W. J. Ilammon, P. R. 
Hodge; Taragoro—Ted. Winters, C. Iloffriclitev; Tarlee—IL Battley; Tatiara—H. (i. 
Fisher, L. H. Butler; Thrington—11. K. Querih*, H. Rodda; Tulkineara—F. 11. Vardon; 
Truro—^L. F, Denholm; Tweedvale—W. E. Wudtke; Virginia—T. O’Loughlin, W. 8. 
King; Waikerie—L. B. Pope; Wallala—H. V. Brown, J). (’oxoii; Wandearah—W. C. 
Slater, J. S. O'Shaughnessy; Wanraraboo—F. Oiilinan; Wasieys—F. P. Dimeut, C. R. 
Currie; Wasieys AVomen's—^Mrs. Day, Mrs. AVilstm; WatervaL—G. Holder; Weavers— 
N. G. Agnew, H. W. Cornish; Wepowie—Ed. C. Roocke, Dean Gregurke; Wauraltce— 
A. Mitchell; Wilkawatt Women's—^Mrs. H. L. Billing, Mrs. H. Pritchard; Williamstown 
Women's—Mrs. G. Hammat, Mrs. E. Rowe; AVillowie—W. B. Bull, J. L. Schmidt; Wil¬ 
mington— J. F. A. Zimmermann, N. Christopherson; Windsor—B. C, Ford; Wirrabara 
—A. B. Curtis, Jos. HoIIitt; Wirrilla—A. Sandow, J. Ross; AVirrilla AVomen's—Mrs. R. 
Woods; Wblselcy—H. C. M. Pilgrim, E. AV. Sharrad; Wudinna—Chas. Newbon, W. P. 
Hartley; Yadnarie—^H. W. Zinkler; Yallunda—A. Cabot, R. P. Cabot; Yandiah— W. 
Keller; Yantanabie—tl. B. Karutz; Yeelannu—AA\ J. Johnson; Aforketown—C. B. Stead; 
Yurgo—H. Kelley; Kyancutta—F. E. B. Daniels, J. A. O'Loughlin; Parilla Women's 
—Mrs. a Phillis, Mrs. Welden, 

OPENING CEREMONY. 

In the course of the opening address, His Excellem;y said he supposed there had never 
been a time in the history of the country when the importance of bringing the aid of 
science to agriculture had been greater. The one subject occupying their minds was how 
to reduce the cost of production, especially in tlie export industries. One certain method 
was by reducing tlie cost of the production of wheat, wool, and meat by eliminating 
the pests that destroyed and hampered the growth of those valuable commodities. They 
were all anxious, to improve and increase trade within the British Empire, and that could 
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only be effected if they could compete in British markets with other countries. It was 
staggering to find that one-tenth of what the country received for its wool last year 
went to balance the loss inflicted by blowfly and footrot. Such figures revealed how 
large a margin might be saved^ and how immediately closely connected was the work of 
scientific research in the cause of Empire development. Australia might well be the stock 
farm of the Empire, supplying cheap moat t-o all those parts less well situated, 

D1F?SKMINATT0N OF KNOWI.EOGE. 

Not only was the lowering of production costs a question of overcoming pests and 
diseases; there was also n huge field of positive health work in agriculture, in breeding 
better animals for fleece, hide, or meat; introducing new fodder plants, improving 
cultivation of grain and fruit, and basing settlenicmt 8<’heme8 on fuller knowledge of 
the properties of the soil. But in order to g(>t the best results co-operation between 
the scientist in the laboratory and the man on the land was essential. Although he had 
found among farmers and agriculturists a considerable amount of interest, he regretted 
(hat occasionally he found a good deal of ignorance as to what the scientists were doing. 
The great task now was to disseminate the knowledge gained. Co-operation was also 
needed between the different institutions and seientists throughout the Empire, so that 
no time and money should be spent in covering ground for whieh results were already 
in existence elsewhere. 

At the instance of Mr. O. Jeffrey, seeoiided by Mr. R. H. Martin, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded IIis Excellency for opening the Congress. 

TifF Mintstkr's Address. 

Addressing the Congress, the Hon. 8. R. Whit ford, M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture) 
said:—‘ ^ It is with j)leasur<‘ that 1 find myself ealled upon tonight to address this great 
body organised j>rimnry piodiicers. 1 nm^ as you are no doubt aware, comparatively 
lu'w to office, and fear that my l^arliumeiitary and administrative duties have not hitherto 
allowe<l me to c<»m(* into as clo.se c<nitact with you ns I could have wdshed. I am 
]K‘rsuaded that you will find me to improve upon closer acquaintance, and I trust that, 
in due course, time \\dll remedy thi.s apj)arent shortcoming of mine. I am reminded, 
however, that in the eves of some this may not be my only shortcoiiiing; it may be 
objected that I am Minister of A.;iiculture without any ])ersonal knowledge of agri¬ 
cultural operations. Hut, just becan.se I am unfortunate enough not to have been a 
farmer of sorts, you must not imagine for a moment that my interest in rural pro- 
iluction is lukewarm. Indeed, I shall go as far as to say that here in South Australia 
nobody is adequately fitted to hold a prominent position an public life who is not 
intensely conseiou.s the iiuportaiiee of rural prnductit)n both to himself as an individual 
and to the State as a whole. Moreover, am 1 not surrounded by a comj>etent technical 
staff, upon whose advice I can always depend when trouble looms ahead? As for myself, 
what I lack in knowledge and experience in thes(* niatters. T promise to make good in 
helpful sympathy with all those who in these difficult times are carrying the burden of 
rural production; nor, 1 trust, shall 1 1 h» appealed to in vain by those to whom I can 
be of any Ministerial assistance. 

But, on consideration, I think that layman though T be in matters agricultural, I 
can claim two points of contact wdth you, which should assist towards our mutual under* 
standing. I have lieen a miner, and therefore a primary producer; and whilst your 
days might be said to be usefully occupied in tickling the surface of the earth, mine, 
in earlier tinies^^ took me into its bow’cls in quest of a livelihood. I entertain no doubts 
as to which of these occupations is the pleasanter of the two; bui whilst I might be in 
two minds as to which is the morft honorable, I am personally convinced and I am sure 
that you will agree with me—that there is no other occupation more honorable or more 
useful to mankind than cither of these two.. 
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My second point of contact lies in the fact that, whilst I can look upon you collectively 
as an organisation for that typei of mutual assistance that comes from' the free exchange 
of experience and ideas, I, on my part, have hcon an organiser of industrial bodies fof 
mutual help and economic defence. These facts, I take it, will help me to visualise your 
efforts and your troubles with the sjunpathy of complete understanding. It is often 
said of rural producers that relative isolation, coupled with incessant struggle against 
intangible forces, tend to make them unrepented individualists, whom a superhuman 
smith alone could weld into mutually helpful association. Your corporate existence of 
over 42 years would seem to give the lie to any such suggestion; but perhaps I should 
attribute your success iu this direction to the rigid exclusion of political and religious 
topics from the ambit of your activities. T am told that you have 300 Branches dis¬ 
tributed over the length and breadth of the State, aggregating 8,200 members, and I 
realise very fully tliat your claim to speak on l)ehalf of the rural community as a whole 
is based ux)on quite adequate competency. I am particularly pleased to learn that the 
ladies have not been overlooked, and that you have 18 women Branches, eight of which 
have been opened in the present year. In no other occupation is woman to a greater 
extent the active working partner of man than in mral industries, and in no otlu‘r, I 
fear, has she, as a rule, less opportunity for personal development and relaxaHoti. Hence, 
I trust that these women's Branches will do much towards raising the status and 
improving the outlook of country womenfolk. The only fault T have to find is that 
38 Branches out of a total of 300 seems to me an altogether disproportionate number. 
There should, in my opinion, be as many women’s Branches as there are men ^s. 

I may be expected to say something about the agricultural policy of.the Government 
to which I have the honor to l>elong. I shall remind you, however, that we are going 
through troublous times of world-wide incidein'e, and that since our assumption df oflico 
the financial outlook has unavoidably and inevitably overshadowcMl every other issue. 
Nevertheless, I do not wdsh to imply that this Governrmmt, any more than any other 
Government worthy of the name, can afford overlook the national claims of rural 
production; indeed, had there been any need, the financial crisis through wdiifdi we are 
passing would have sutfieed to make the position clear. Our d(d)ts—incurred very largely 
apart from war commitments in the development of a now^ country—can be met from 
one source only, namely, the primary products of the country. The present Government 
is well aware of this j^osition and to the limit (jf its means is anxious to foster rural 
production in the general interests of the State. Many of you, I know, have been putting 
up a gallant fight against adverse seasons and falling market prices, and I can realise 
howr much at times your patience must have been tried by these insistent demands for 
greater and greater production. Unfortunately, as a community, we find ourselves 
to-day ill an exceedingly difficult position, partly, it must be owned, of our own creation; 
and, whilst we need entertain no doubts as to eventual extrication, there appear, humanly 
sjfhaking, to be two things only that can open the way to an early return of normal 
conditions, namely (3) strictest economy in both personal and national affairs, and 
(2) highest possible returns* from primary production. In the circumstances, therefore, 
whilst realising that the value of returns is dependent partly upon market prices, I 
feel that I, too, must add my voice to those of others who have already asked you, on 
behalf of the State, to aim persistently at maximum production from your holdings, 
particularly in the matter of products enjoying a ready demand on the markets of the 
world, such as wheat, wool, fat lambs, eggs, and dairy produce generally. On the part 
of all, a policy of this kind will imply intensified effort, on the part of some possibly 
unrewarded sacrifices, but to the majority, I am satisfied, it will brihg consolidation of 
interests and ultimate prosperity. But,*in these days, I feel sure you will rise above 
mere personal considerations and feel nothing but pride in the fact that you—a relatively 
small, section of the community—^hold in youn hands the key which is to open the door 
\t 9 the return of .better days for the State which has entrusted to you the management 
of its , 
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Whilst on the subject of exports, let me remind you that if in the past one factor 
within our control moic than any other hjis detracted from their net value, both to 
the exporters concerned and 1o the State as a whole, it has been unevenness in quality, 
coupled with slovenly get-up and faulty grading. This is a very serious matter to all 
concerned, and 1 trust that when you aim at maximum production you will also, if 
only in your own interests, aim at optimum quality that your circumstances permit of. 
The world does not want addled eggs or butter made from inferior cream, nor does it 
buy chaff and rubbish when pur<*hasing wheat; it follows the simple expedient of 
paying less for the article than it would otherwise have done. Let me remind you, too, 
that on any market the inferior article seta the standard of price, much to the detri¬ 
ment of the interests of the State. There is no reason w'hy New Zealand butter and 
lambs should command higher prices on the markets of the world than our ow’ii, apart 
from the piebald character of many of our consignments. 

How such a policy of expansion can be developed to best advantage I lack perhaps 
the comi)etence to say, and, having indicated its necessity, I must leave the difficulties 
and piactical details to yourselves and my officers, whose efforts in this direction wdll 
at all times have the support of Government. It is true that I have been told that 
wheat at 'Is. (id. a bushel will lujt pay costs of production on a 6^bush. harvest such as 
was garnered in last season, but with the return of good seasons, wdiich we all anticipate, 
would this ho true of a normal iLMmsh. harvest? And with the general extension of 
improved farming methotls, may w'o not hope that the day is not far distant when 
again, like in IDKi, we shall reap a Hi^bush. harvest. 

1 have already admitted lack of expeiienee in matters agricultural. I therefore crave 
your indulgence foi anything that miglit be amiss in a little flight of fancy of mine 
at? to the position of the farmer. In these days I conceive of him as occupying a 
relatively privileged position^ as one u[)on whom has fallen the duty of rescuing more 
or loss helpless fell(»w eitize)is. I conceive of him as very largely master of his own 
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destiny, secure in his home tenure, master of land, which is both workshop and larder, 
begetting his own w'orking staff, whose family is not called upon to scour the highways 
and byways in quest of that illusive will-o'-the-wisp—^work. 

I conceive of the farmer as director of an important national concern, whose duty 
it is to so arrange matters that the land he occupies provides regular daily work for 
himself and his staff. And in such circumstances I cannot imagine him excluding every¬ 
thing from his holding except wheat; although I admit that human nature being what 
it is, the glamor of 5s. or da. for wheat in the field would probably drown the voice of 
conscience in this respect. But to-day wheat is nearer 3a. than 5s., and in the national 
interest must still be grown by those to whom the land has been entrusted, and when, 
unfortunately, individuals fail here and there, there are alw’ays others ready to step into 
the breach and continue the good fight. When the market value of the main crop is 
low, I can imagine the farmer, consciously or subconsciously, determining that his land 
shall do more than carry wheat, that he and his staff shall make more intensive use 
of the daylight hours, that not wheat only, but wool, lambs, cream, pigs, eggs, &c., 
shall be taken to market, and so maintain at a maximum level the gross returns of his 
farm. 

I ti’ust that my conception of the farmer may not be considered too fanciful. 1 
that what I have in mind is already being practised by many, and hope that 
those that lag in the rear will join hands with the front ranks and help to hasten on 
the day when the workless of the community will no longer have to beg for work in vain. 

I have already referred to the present essentialness of economy in both personal and 
national affairs. In this connection the Government of the day has already set its 
hand to the plough, and there will be no looking back, and private individuals in their 
own concerns cannot hope to do otherwise. In those delusive years that "followed the 
war we have, both individually and nationally, indulged in an orgy of extravagance; 
there have been too many motor cars, too many tractors, too much foreign petrol used, 
too many picture shows, wireless sets, silk clothing &c.; in fact, too much mortgaging 
of the future; and the net result is now obvious to the most near-sighted among us. 
Let us strive to return to the simpler ways of the past, and all will eventually be well 
wdth us." Mr. S. Shepherd movc?d, and Mr. A, L, McEwin seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Hon. S. R. Whitford, M.L.C. 


Chairman's Address. 

Mr. r. Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) said:— 

The hearty applause with which you expressed your appreciation just now of His 
Excellency's address meant something more than thanks for his presence at the opening 
of the Forty-first Congress of the Agricultural Bureau. Might it not also be taken as a 
recognition by this gathering of primary producers of the State of the real, practical 
interest and encouragement His Excellency and Lady Hore-Ruthven have shown at all 
times in the development of South Australia and the welfare of the people generally? 
His phrase, ''Hats off to the past, coats off to the future," has behind it a strong 
ima^ntive to bear our burdens as the pioneers bore them, and by hard work to do our 
share, each and everyone, to help our State in this time of need. 

We welcome among us the presence of the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, and assure 
him that the vote of thanks just accorded him was no formal one, but an appreciation 
on behalf of the primary producers of the honest efforts being made by the Government 
to meet our financial liabilities and put our house in order. 

The only change in the personnel of the Advisory Board has been the resignation of 
Mr. Mayfield, of Booborowie (on account of ill health), and the appointment of Mr. A. L. 
McEwin, a practical and successful farmer of Blyth, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
r^gnation of Mr, W. S. Kelly in the previous year. 
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jL think it may be taken for granted that there is need for more agricultural co¬ 
operation among us, and especially among the smaller producers, many of whom are 
often poor because of backward methods, and backward in their methods because they 
are poor. Surely the purpose of the Agricultural Bureau is based on the co-operative 
lines of mutual help and assistance, on the dissemination of knowledge, and the intelli¬ 
gent application of that knowledge among the agricultural and producing population 
of the State; the more the Agricultural Bureau functions up to that ideal, the more it 
endeavors to make the tillers of the soil more efficient members of the community, so 
will it be worthy of the practical support of every citizen of the State. 

We have 300 Branches, an advanw of 25 since last Congress, a membership roll of 
8,200, and Branches are, as a whole, active and useful, the increase in the number of 
young men is a most promising sign. 

Jn the first year of the Bureau’s existence there were 18 Brandies, with a member¬ 
ship of 100. In the course of 20 years the roll increiased to 113 Branches, w'ith a 
membership of 2,000. Twenty years later (1929) the roll furtlier increased to 275 
Branolvcs, with a membership of 7,600. A very satisfactory feature of the progress is 
seen in the membership roll of the past few' years. In 1929 net increases to the member¬ 
ship totalled exactly 1,000. At no time during the existence of the Institution has tliis 
increase been equaUed, ami it therefore constitutes a record. Ihiriug the year just 
concluded ifo fewer than 590 iiicmbors have l>een added to the previous year’s mtmlier- 
ship, and prior to the record year of 1929 this has only been equalled in one year, namely, 
1914. We are indeed very proud of these figures, but I venture to say that there are 
many districts in this State where Bureaux should be established, and I feel sure that, 
with the influence of our e«fecinu*d Deiiartmental Instructors, we w'Ul eventually see 
Brandies studded on the map wherever agricultural pursuits of any kind are practised. 

Hero I want to say a word of acknowlodgment on belialf of the Board and of this 
Institution as a who-le, of the vjiJuablc services to the Primary Producers of this State 
rendered by the Dejyartmeiit of Agriculture, so well equipjied and organised under the 
direction of Professor Perkins and his efficient staff. 

women’s BKANcnHS. 

The good attendance at the f(Hirtet»n Conferences held during the j)ast year has been 
very encouraging. The attendance of the ladies at these Conferences has now become 
quite a recognised feature, and sessions in which they have read and discussed papers 
of special interest have added to the value of these Conferences. Tlire are now 19 
Women’s Branches, with a membership of 500. ThesK^ meetings of our Country Women 
are appreciated by the members, for there are so many matters connected with domestic 
life, health, sanitation, the garden, and the liome generally that will appeal to our 
women folk. 
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1 would like to publicly ackuowledge the assistance which the Director of Education 
has given us in the w'ork of the Women Branches. The lectures and demonstrations 
already given by Miss Campbell have been highly appreciated, and we look forward to- 
a continuance of these lectures, which I can assure the Director will in future be regarded 
as an important factor in the education of country womens We are inbebted to the 
Director also for the inclusion of Miss Campbell on the Congress Agenda, as well as for 
his assistance in securing the services of Miss Allen. 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP OF THE lU KEAU. 

Life membership certificates have been issued to the following:—Geo. H. Bammann^ 
Roseworthy; W. T. Vigar, Mount Pleasant; A. D. Adamson^ Penola; S. Ockley, Penola; 
A. Fisher, Tatiara; d. B. E. Wake, Kelly; T. Longbottom, Riverton; R. J. James, 
Riverton; J. B. Kelly, Riverton; A. Langcludecke, Naracoorte; F. Nottage, Meadows; 
H. G. Kupke^ Morchard; B. S. McCallum, Moicliard; C. F. Jericho, Butler; D. B. Butler, 
Butler; A. Bradley, Kybybolite; E. H. Hall, Eiirelia; W. J. Oldland, Mount Reinaikablo; 
H. W, Lawes, Lyndoch; P. D. Burge, Lyiidoch; B. F. Hillier, Gawler River; J. H, 
Busscnschutt, Paskeville; E. Moss, Salisbury; W. J. McNicol, Salisbury; C. G. Borgas, 
Appila-Yarrowie; J. Sinclair, Green Patch; TT. Thompson, Koppio; T. H. Howhtt, 
Arthurton; W. N. Seeker, Lucindalc; H. E. Harper. Clarendon; L. 0. Spencer, Clarendon; 
E. A. Harper, Clarendon; J. R. Nicollo, Clarendon; W. R. Lewis, Berri; 'J'. F. Orrock, 
Wepowie; C. H. W. Knauerhase, Wepowue; J. S. Jlamnmt^ Lyndo<*h; R. J. Rose, 
Laura; S. V. Wake, Elbow Hill. 

The Board has considered the appointment of life membcM-ship. In the past, a record 
of 20 years ^ service as a member of the Bureau has been recognised as qualification for 
life membership, but as the Bureau gets older and an increasing number of our younger 
members join, we may soon find that life membership is no longer much more than 
simply a recognition of 20 years’ connection with the Bureau. It has been suggested 
that these certificates should be granted for distinguished service apart altogether from 
the fact .that the holder may or may not have been a memlHU* of the Bureau extending 
over a pejiod of at least 20 years. In this way the certificates of life membership 
would apply to those wdio have served the community through the Agricultural Bureau 
in a manner deserving of special recognition and for more than simply a membership 
of 20 years, creditable as that alone is. 

FKIMARV PKODI’f TION. 

With regard to our primary products. First, the market for our w^ool, which a year 
ago w'as giving very grave concern, has apparently reached a level not too low to be 
remunerative. May not pasture improvement (in which the Waite Research Institute 
is doing such good work), the growing of catch crops on stubbles, and the topdressing 
of our grass lands, help us to grow,’more wool per sheep |>er acre within the agricultural 
areas in which quite a substantial percentage of or w'ool, even our Merino wool is 
grown. 

The wheat crop pTomises well; if Sir Otto Niemeyor is right in saying we cannot 
look for improving wheat prices, then the only alternative is to increase our production 
per acre, and I feel sure this can be done by raising the present distffict average yield 
to somcw’here near that reached by the farmers in each district who get better yields 
than their neighbors, in short, by speeding up to the standard set by those who year 
after year raise the heavier crops of grain per acre, and thus not only increase the 
State's aggregate yield, but reduce the cost per bushel at the same time. 

Dairying claims the greater attention, here ‘‘many mickles make a muckle." In 
1929 we imported into South Australia 1,697 tons of butter, and during the six months 
ended June 30th last 1,370 tons, these, at £175 per ton, came in 1929 to £296,983 ISs., 
and in 1930 to June 30th £239.820. In round dgures nearly £300,000 last year and 
£240,000 to June 30th this year. Figures which, I venture to say, are no credit, nay^ 
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lire a disgrace to South Australian men on the land. Cannot we do something to stop 
this drain of over a quarter of a million tof money going out of this State to buy 
our butterf At Eudunda, with 17|^in. rainfall, and without natural advantages beyond 
dozens of other places in the Lower North among the Barossa and Mount Lofty Hills^ 
some farmers are not only producing butter far beyond their own requirements, but 
are actually making a living from their cows alone. 

Our fruit growers claim our sympathy, our apple growers in particular have had r. 
Very disheartening tirne^; just how "we aire going to help them I hardly know. It 
has been said that if everyone ate an apple a day we could find a local market for all 
we produce, but I fear the transportation and handling charges would make the cost 
too heavy per family in many cases. Fruit juice drinks are helping our orange growers, 
and surely we could consume far more dried fruits than we do. 

Our minor farm products, calves, lambs, pigs, bacon^ poultry, eggs, and honey will 
all, when produced on the farm, help to keep down the household expenses, and often 
bring in that ready cash so welcome to us all. 

WOMEN'S BRANCfKES. 

On Tuesday, September 16th, at 9.30 a.m., Mr. H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary,. 
Advisory Board of Agriculture) opened the sessions of the Women's Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau of South Australia, when Mrs. Hammat (Williamstown Branch) 
was appointed President, and Mrs. Orchard (Belalie Branch) Secretary. 

Mrs. H. L. Billing (Wilkawatt) then read a paper, ^‘The Commonsense Kitchen, the 
Centre of the Home," which was followed by a short paper on "Floor Polishing," by 
Mrs. Messenger (Kalangadoo). 

Short addresses were delivered by Messrs. Geo. Jeffery and A. M. Dawkins^ (members 
■of the Advisory Board of Agriculture). 

Mrs. Vaughan spoke for a few minutes, and asked for the country women's help in 
Ending positions for children leaving High School. 

Miss Lois Allen, B.A., delivered a most interesting and instructive address, "The 
Differences in Temperament and Ability in Children." 

The President of the Metropolitan Branch of the Country Women's Association offered 
the use of the Country Women's Association rest room at Cravens, Bundle Street, to- 
the delegates during Show week, and spoke on the work in Adelaide of the Country 
Women's Association. 

The Tuesday afternoon session opened at 2.15 with a paper, "Home Nursing," by- 
Mrs. W. Varcoe (Millicent). 

Mr. Pritchard answered several questions re visits from officers of the Education 
Department. 

Mrs. C. H. Phillis (Parilla Well) then read a paper^ "Preparation and Curing of 
Bacon." On a question from Gladstone Branch several delegates gave suggestiona 
for Annual Meetings, and the work of Branches was discussed. Delegates then visited 
the South Australian Farmers' Co-operative Union butter factory and egg-packing plant 
at Mile End. 

At the opening of the Wednesday morning session Mrs. Wilson (Wasleys) moved a 
resolution;—"That the President and Secretary of the 1930 Congress confer with the- 
General Secretary re the agenda for 1931 Congress." Seconded by Mrs. Bowe (Williams¬ 
town) and carried." 

Miss Ellie Campbell, Dip. Dom. Econ., gave an address on "Diets in the Home. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the President and Secretary at the conclusion 
of the morning session, and Mrs. Hammatt responded on behalf of herself and Mrs.. 
Orchard. Forty-seven delegates then inspected Messrs. Ellis Bros.' bakeries, Qouger 
4Btreet. 

The papers read will be published in a subsequent issue of the Journal* 

i 


(To be continued,) 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF THE RED LEGGED EARTH MITE 
{Penthalem destructor. Jack) IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[WoKSLEY C. Johnson, R.D.A. (Hon.)-] 


Ill tlie Oouneil for Scientific an«l Industrial Research, Quarterly Journals, Vol II., 
December, 1929, p. 244, and Vol. III., August, 1930, p. 189, tliere appear paragraphs 
issuing warnings as to the potential danger of the spread to the Eastern States of this 
mite {Penthalem destructor, Jack). 

The mite is well known in Westorn Australia, where it is regarded as one of the most 
serious entomological pests with which the agriculturalist Has to deal. It is believed 
that the pest was introduced from Bouth Africa, and was first reported from Bunbury, 
in 1917, when it was investigated by Mr. L. J. Newman, Entomologist of the Department 
of Agriculture. In the vicinity from which it ivas first reported in Australia it is 
believed to have been introduced amongst some soil which had been used as ship’s 
ballast, and was taken for reclamation work along the foreshore. While the means by 
which the pest was introduced will nevor be definitely known, there is a certain amount 
of justification for the foregoing theory, particularly when it is realised that Bunbury 
had a large trade with South Africa in jarrah sleepers, and very little back loading, 
which necosaitated boats returning in ballast. It is also significant that the pest is 
well known in the southern provinces of the Union under the name of Black Sand Mite. 

The waiter’s attention was drawn to a pest by Mr. W. S. Kelly, of Giles Gorner, and 
the similarity of this mito to the Western Australian pest caused him to have specimens 
forwarded to Victoria and Western Au.^tralia for identification. 

Mr. L. J. Newman, in a letter to the writer, expressed the opinion that the specimens 
wero identical with the western pest, and designated them as Pfnthaleiis destructor^ 
while Mr. C. French, jun., Entomologist of the Victorian Department of Agriculture, 
was of the opinion that the specimens were identical with the Pea Mite of that State, 
and designated them as Notophalus dicolor. But Newman further points out that the 
western species was at one period considered-to belong to the genus Notophalm. 

Further, Dr. Davidson, of Waite Agricultural Research Institute, in a letter to th<? 
writer, states that tho specimens forwarded to him aro Pcnthaleus destructor. From the 
above evidence it would appear certain that the Bed-legged Earth Mite of Western 
Australia is already in South Australia and extends into Victoria. 

Its South Austrauan Distribution. 

The pest has been observed as being widely distributed in this State, and its presence 
has been noted in the following districts:—Mount Bryan, Booborowie, Bodhill, Owen, 
Windsor, Riverton, Tarlee, Eudunda, along the River Murray at Murray Bridge, and at 
Mount Gambier, which indicates the pest is well established within our borders. 

The Pest. 

The mite is eight legged, of a blackish-purple body color, with reddish legs, being about 
one twenty-fifth of an inch in length. It moves rapidly over the surface of the ground, 
or host plants, but when on the latter, if disturbed, it quickly drops to the ground and 
rapidly seeks cover. The anterior pair of legs appear to function as antennae, being 
frequently waved high in the air as the mite travels. 

Its Life History. 

It makes its appearance in early autumn, after the first rains, and continues its 
ravages until the advent of warm weather. Prior to the dying off of the adults at 
the approach of eummer, the females lay eggs capable of withstanding arid conditions,, 
thus baing the means of carrying over from season to season. 
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'With the Toturii of more humid conditions the oggs hatch, wh(*n a six-legged larva 
enverges. In a f(*w days, however, the larva undergoes several moults and emerges as an 
<*ight-legged mite 



Ilhtitratiom from Leaflet No, 106, DepartmerU of Agriculture, Weetern Au^ralia.] 

1. Adult lemsle, donal view, magnifted by 20. 

2. Adult female, ventral view, magnided by 20. 

8. Adult male, magnified by 20. 

d. Adult female, ventral view, ahowing eggi in body magnified by 20. 

CoMPAKisON WITH THE Lhcerne Flea {Smynthurm viridis). 

Although outwardly the ravages of these two pests are similar/and their ultimate 
result the same, they in no way resemble each other as to color, shape, or mannor of 
feeding. In regard to the feeding habits of the flea, Holdaway* describes its mode of 
feeding ‘‘as a combination of gnawing and eliiselUng, consuming one epidermis and the 
imderlymg mesophyU tissue down to the other epidermis. ’' While Newman describes 
that of the mite ‘^rasping rather tlmu far piercing; the surface of the leaf is broken, 
and the sap^ucked up, the whole of the green parts removed. 
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Thus it will be. seen that whereas the use^f. arsenical sprays may be helpful against 
the flea, they cannot be of use against the mite. 

The season of activity is identical, .nnd the two pests can be found working on the 
same plants at the same time. 

Compared with the Red Spider (BryoMa pretiosa). 

It becomes evident upon comparison that the Red Spider is a web insect, whereas the 
unite is not. Further, the Red Spider does not readily drop to or travel over the 
surface of the soil in the. rapid manner so characteristic of the mite. Finally the 
finite makes it appearance in the cooler, damper periods of the year, whereas the spider 
is prevalent only during the warmer months. 

Control. 

Satisfactory means of control have yet to be evolved, but as a means of prevention 
the use of any well-known contact spray can give some protection to plants. 

In gardens care should be exercised in obtaining seedlings from districts free from the 
pest, or the plants should be carefully dipj^d prior to planting in some recognised 
spraying solution. Carefully removing all rubbish and litter from the soil and deep 
al8o assist, while seedbeds may be protected by a trail of phenol, or borders upon 
which tanglefoot has been spread. The use of powdered napthalene is in a slight way 
■effective, but the greatest control in field conditions will be effected by fallowing. 

Host Plants. 

.The mite is a most cosmopolitan feeder, attacking all winter growing plants, but has 
a special liking for the more luscious types, such as Chick \veed (Stellaria media), 
•Cape Weed (Cryptoeteimma calendalaoeum) ^ Peas, Beet, and Potatoes. 

Literature cited. —L. J. Newsman, I.4eaflet No. 1D6, Western Australian Der^rtmenF of 
Agriculture. F. G. Holdaway, Pamphlet No. 4, Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 



-THE MONKEY GRUBBER. 


It ilia imrivallad method of clearing land. Of spea&l design^ and constructed 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps are 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shoitener, to^ 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extre savings in 
time. Yields move up end costs come down. 

AOClAtOE STOCKISTS— >AuttralMian Imsttmant Co.. Colton Palmer & Prestos, Karris SevIi Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers* Unios. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 
TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESULT8 OF BUTTBBFAT TB3T8 FOB AVOVST, 1880. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test* 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C.... 

30 

27-06 

18,808 

610-27 

5,327-67 

887-64 

20-50 

266-76 

4*85 

5/D ... 

33-81 

31-20 

22,072 

645-12 

5,121*03 

1,165*44 

32*68 

260-11 

500 

5/B ... 

3806 

81-18 

20,333 

534-23 

4,705*67 

1,058-42 

27*68 

258*06 

5-18 

5/F . 

10 

15-06 

10,4061 

647-71 

4,327-57 

426*44 

22*44 

180*61 

4-10 

6/0 ... 

27 

22-52 

14,7131 

644-04 

4,708-80 

731-13 

27-08 

246-04 

4*07 

5/a... 

4507 

35-42 

20.658 

440-38 

3,704*62 

801-38 

10-80 

165-22 

4*81 

6/s ... 

30 

28-74 

21,302i 

710-10 

4,746*86 

1,016-30 

88-88 

230-87 

4*77 

b/T ... 

21 

17-81 

15,510 

730-00 

4,060-05 

715-20 

84-06 

284-40 

4*61 

b/V ... 

10-23 

18-23 

20,186 

1,047-08 

0,012*07 

002-24 

46-02 

415-48 

4*48 

b/y ... 

25 

22-81 

12,4071 

400-00 

8,662-35 

621-00 

24-84 

183*04 

4*07 

b/Y ... 

28-61 

20 

12,842} 

461-10 

6,044-41 

701-13 

24-64 

337*62 

5*45 

biz.... 

30-46 

27-77 

24,602 

810-00 

7,467*12 

1,165-20 1 

38-26 

361-40 

4*72 

bfAA .. 

17-42 

14-77 

4,5401 

261*16 

4,410-23 

254-61 ! 

14-62 

241-77 

5*66 

bfCC... 

34-42 

32-81 

20,7081 

637-01 

3,085 44 

867-28 i 

26*64 

172-14 

4*17 

5/Dd . 

21-55 

16-20 

0,337f 

433-20 

5,068-40 

517*50 ! 

24-02 

267-15 

5*54 

5/£b .. 

17 

16-07 

11,600} 

687*68 

4,048-46 

502-23 i 

34-84 

260*05 

5*07 

6/Go ,. 

18 

18-06 

6,606 

867*00 

4,574-00 

310-05 

17-28 

222-00 

4*71 

6/Hh . 

18 

18-07 

7,346 

408-11 

3,865-34 

320-36 i 

18*80 

184-11 

4-48 

bill ... 

28 

22-20 

18,176 

640*14 

5,088*01 

825-33 

20-48 

284-05 

4-54 

5/JJ .. 

1 28-35 

25-42 

24,008i 

850-08 

5,720-73 

1,004*22 I 

35-42 

248-87 

4-17 

6/Kk . 

21-45 

10-45 

11,687} 

I 637*87 

5,087*88 

584-05 1 

24-04 

240*54 

4-64 

5/Ll .. 

24-68 

28-32 

11,476} 

465*01 

4,466-26 

540-04 1 

21-88 

205-87 

4-71 

Means . 

26-23 

22-40 

15,454-86 

580*26 

5,024-62 

720-70 j 

27*82 

246-60 

1 

4*72 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSULTS OF BUTTBBFAT TESTS FOB AUGUST, 1980. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 



Milk. 



Butterfat. 


[ 

Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

August. 

Average 

Test. 




Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6B .... 

20 

16-16 

13,008 


650*40 

2,036-57 

506-90 

25*85 

1.86*55 

3,00 

6/C.... 
6/B ... 
6/F ... 

26*42 

25*42 

21.716 


821*95 

• 4,618-38 

836-16 

81*65 

201*45 

8*85 

21*58 

20-87 

10,605 


491*45 

8,066*28 

473*20 

21*93 

126*68 

4-46 

23*48 

22-48 

23,024 


1,018*90 

5,005*65 

1,067*70 

45*47 

232*77 

4-46 

6/1 ... 

17 

18-94 

8,205 


482*68 

2,905*90 

359-40 

21*14 

126*16 

4-38 

6/Q ... 
6/K ... 
6/U ... 
6/W .. 
6/X ... 
6/Y ... 

22*07 

17-77 

9,288 


420*86 

8,800*61 

405*70 

18*38 

188*05 

4*37 

22*77 

17-00 

11,245 


498*85 

2,583-88 

572*36 

25*14 

189*28 

5*09 

26 

10-32 

6*881 


264*65 

2,244*66 

290*27 

11*16 

95*06 

4*22 

24 

20-10 

12,886 


516*10 

4,284*87 

566-49 

23*61 

207*61 

4*57 

25*58 

18*94 

18,194 


515*79 

6,005-86 

677*41 

22*67 

277*78 

4*88 

20 

14-55 , 

10,967 


548*86 ! 

3,590*00 

501*56 

25*08 

167*84 

4*67 

6/BB .. 
6/Dl) . 
e/EB .. 
6 /Ff .. 
6/11 ... 
6/JJ ,. 

18 

11-16 

4,880 


248-88 1 

2,120*47 

178-65 

0*64 

96-27 

8*06 

81 

21*20 

18,051 



8,040*18 

675*68 

18*67 

175-56 

4*41 

40 

84*42 

17,857 


864*48 

4,632*75 

785*18 

16*02 

207*88 

4-40 

26 

16*61 

10,031 


885*81 

3,448-65 

898-48 

15*32 

168*26 

8*97 

35 

20*26 

18,858 


881*51 

5,186*10 

605*88 

17*81 

284*26 

4*54 

10*71 

16*87 

9,848] 

- 


5,180*79 

449*86 

22*82 

240*83 

4*81 

6/KX . 
6/Ll .. 
6/Mx . 
6/NK . 
6/00 .. 

26*87 

21*16 

10,147 

[ 

877*65 

5,036*57 

418*27 

15*57 ^ 

221*18 

4*12 

24*36 

18-82 

8,108 


886*88 

4,718*62 

321*17 

13*18 

196*65 

8*92 

15*10 

18*71 

7.960 


524*08 

8,950*09 

862*88 

23*89 

188*79 

4*56 

10 

18 

6.4014 

886*92 

8,148*74 

294*44 

16*60 

1 144*04 

4*60 


17 

10,410 


547*90 

4,718*58 

469*20 

24*70 

1 212*72 

4*50 

Meaat • 

1 24*18 i 

^ 18^92 

11,479*48 

474^ 

4,070*16 

500*53 

20*70 

182*80 

4*86 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KBSUITS OF BUTTBEFAT TESTS FOE JULY, 1930. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
* July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. i 

Lbs. 

% 

7/D. 

26 

23-06 

15,222 

585-46 

630-32 I 

24-24 

4-14 

7/E. 

27-51 

21-58 

13,410 

487-46 

647-34 ! 

19-90 

4-08 

7/H. 

704 

4-45 

3,189 

401-63 

1.53-17 1 

19-29 

4-80 

7/J . 

18-71 

17-97 

10,101 

539-87 

476-54 1 

25-47 

4-72 

7/K. 

13 

9-77 

5.457 

419-77 

246-07 ! 

18-93 

4-51 

7/L. 

25-84 

17-23 

5,846 

226-24 

288-97 i 

11-18 

404 

7/0. 

17 

8-87 

2,427i 

142-79 

126-47 i 

7-44 

5-21 

7/8 . 

14 

13 

9,842} 

703-03 

522-17 i 

37-30 

5-21 

7/T. 

10 

6 

3,441 

344-10 

141-53 1 

14-15 

4-11 

7/V. 

12 

3-97 

786 

65-50 

41-93 

3-49 

5-33 

7/W . 

19 

13-13 

7.518 

395-42 

358-58 ! 

18-87 

4-77 

7/X. 

15 

9-97 

6,505 

433-67 

261-75 ; 

17-46 

4-02 

7/Y. 

13-81 

11-68 

4,588k 

332-26 

227-40 , 

16-47 

4-96 

7/Z . 

10 

8-68 

5,535k 

553-55 

240-82 1 

24-08 

4-35 

7/Aa. 

7 

6 

2,139 

305-57 

108-57 ! 

15-51 

5-08 

7/Bb. 

13 

7-45 

4,740k 

365-34 

218-03 

16-77 

4-59 

7/Dd . 

9-97 

6-13 

3,6.52 

366-30 

192-15 , 

19-27 

6-26 

7/Bb. 

28-77 

21-32 

9,520 

330-90 

414-05 

14-39 

4-35 

7/Ff. 

11-97 

6-58 

.5,212k 

435-46 

218-44 { 

18-26 

4-10 

7/Gk». 

10 

1 7-23 

1,495k 

149-56 

1 91-40 

9-15 

6-12 

7/HH . 

17 

j 14-77 

7,776k 

457-44 

I 320-97 i 

18-88 

4-13 

Means. 

15-60 

1 11-33 

6,114-71 

392-07 

i 277-46 : 

17-79 

4-54 


LACK OF ARSENIC TO BLAME! 

ON THE QUESTION OF INEFFICIENT SHEEP DIPS— 

Many dips on the market contain a low percentage of arsenic, yet 
they are calied ARSIMICAL DIPS, but are inefficient. 

YOUNG’S SHEEP DIP 

(POWDER) 

complies wiUi the reanirements ol the Stock and Brands Depart¬ 
ment for SoaUi Anstralia, and contains considerably mmre than the 
percentage of Arsenic stipulated under the Act, and will inr.T. 
TICK and XJC^ and resist the Blowfly attadr. 

Tnr also YOUNG’S BRACKISH WATER SHEEP 
DIP. AiGzes readily with Fresh or Brackish Water. 

FROM AU. STORES. PARTICULARS FROM— 

Colton, Palmer & Preston, Ltd. 

Sole Agents. CURRIE ST., ADELAklOE. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

CONFERENCE OF MURRAY LANDS BRANCHES. 


The •eleventh Annual (Jonfemice of Agricultural Bureaux situated in tlui Murray 
^ Malice Lauds Districts M'as lield at AlaWoona on Tuesday, September 30th. Messrs. 
H. 8. Taylor (member of the Advisory Board of Agrieulturo), Professor A. J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), WL J. HpaffotlT-d (Dejmty Director of Agriculture), II. B. 
Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), B. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work), L. 
Smith (Manager Voitch Experimental Farm), B. L. Griffith (District Agricultural 
Instructor), P. H. Suter (Senior I>airy Instructor), C. McrCeiina, B.V.Se., M.B.C.V.S. 

V Government Veterinary Officer), H. C. Pritchard (General Swretary), and F. 0. 
fiichards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau) i^cpresented the Department of 
Agriculture, and there was an excellent attendance of delogatCB from the following 
itraiiches:—Karoonda, Caliph, Paruna, Alawoona, TapTan, Buglk% Nunkeri, Vurgo, 
Wanbi, Loxton, P.orrika, and Copeville. 

The Opening Adukkss. 

Mr. W. Paul (CTiairman of the Alawoona Branch of the Agricultural Bureau) 
j)re8id*jd over the (Xniference. Mr. H. S. Inylor (member of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture), in opening the Ckmferejice, spoke of his tirst visit to AJawoona, nearly 
20 years ago, on tiro occiision of a Parliamentary celebration of the completion of the 
Brownes W’ell line as far as Wanbi. A drive, which was largely a walk^ over the 
interminable sandhills between Veltch and Alawoona, and the stunted nature of tMe 
niallee had not favorably impressed the party used to the much larg^or grow’th of 
the si'.rub further north; and he recalled the gra\T doubts expressed by that sturdy 
pioneer, the late Hon. John Lewis, as he survejVd the unbroken malice at Wanbi, as 
to whether anyone could evter make a living in such country. The speaker, remembering 
)jis own father-in-law had been starved out of the Mindarie country—which he was 
tiro first man to take up, nearly half a century earlier—^found himself sharing these 
doubts. 

By their enterprise, hard work, and couragL', l>acked by the splendid spirit of their ^ 
wives and womenfolk, the tnalloe farmers had turned this land, for so long regarded 
ns useless, into a valuable asset to the State. They had proved its possibilities and 
demonstrated that in average seasons good crops could b<‘ grown in it. 

They had done more than add to the we«Uth of the State. There was a profound 
;ind pregnant truth in the old Greek fable of .tUitaeus. It was from the laud that the 
nation drew not only its material wealth but those moral qualities of courage, stead- 
1 astness, self-reliance, and endurance, and, he would add, faith and unconquerable hope, 
r*n which a nation relied in times of stress and crisis, and which weiL* the ultimate 
ftniudations of national greatness. 

Napoleon and Foch aft^r him had stressed the importance of the moral factor in 
contributing to victory, and it was on the moral qualities devieloped in the struggle 
witli Nature’s stem forces that Australia must rely to carry it through the critical 
limes now confronting it. 

The malKn* /armors and their families had had ample occasion during three years 
of unparalleled drought to call up their reserves of courage, fortitude, and hope. They 
. had Inyme themselves magnifietently, and it looked, though the issue was still unecrtaisi> : 
as though they had won out triumphantly over the adverse forces of Naturor-^nly ; 
to be faced by problems as difficult in the ‘dconomie world that were not of Nature's , 
making but were due to the mistakes and idiort-sighted^ of sum. / 
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I'hat they would emerge from struggle, not without honorable scars^ but victorious 
and with unconquered spirit, must be the fervent hope of every trme Australian. Dark 
as was the pricto outlook at x>r^8cnt, the Commonwealth Statistician, Mr. Wickens, had 
lately forecasted a realisation of 4s per bushel on the coming season’s wheat, and 
he was delighted to learn that Professor l\»rkins, in large measure, shared in Mr. 
Wickens’s optimism with re8])ect to comparatively good prices in the near future. He 
trusted that tlie Conference deliberations would contribute to th'j solution of the difficult 
ju’obloms with which the malice farmer was faced. 

The following pai>er8 wx're read and discussed:—“Farm Book-kcVpiiig,’^ Mr. W. H. 
Todd ((’4iliph); “Rural Economies,” Mr. T. Ji. Flint (Alaw^ooiia) ; “Horse Manage* 
iiKMit,” Mr. W. (1. Butlu^rland (Copeville). 

During the k'H8i<ni devoted to Free Parliament, Conference resolved, on the motion 
of Mr. T. Flint (Alawooiia), secoiid(‘d by Mr. Phhvards (Bugle), “Ihat the Department 
of Agrieulture be requested to continue t<» carry on tie* work of iinesligating costs 
relating to tl»e growing ot wheat.” 

Jt w’aa d<eeided to hold tli'c* llKM (\)iiference ati Ala>\H>ona. 

Mr. Pauli (Alawoona) moved—“That this Conference \ie\vs wdth alarm the pn‘8s 
leports that there was a j^ossibility of the Veitch Experimental Farm being ciosied, 
and enters a strong protest against any such action if contemydated by the Govern¬ 
ment.” The motion w'as sfeconded by Mr. W. Todd ((.'aliph) and carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Pauli (Alawoona), seconded by Mr. T. Flint, it w^as resolved— 
“That the Government be asked to secure twro entii‘v‘s (Clydesdales), to be stationed 
at Veitch Experimental Farm, and travel the district.” 

It was decided—”That this Conferencie desires to bring to the notice of the 
authorities the desirability of establishing a branch of the State Bank at Alawoona at 
an early <lHte in order to help the development of the district.” 

Mr. F. Richards (Caliph) moved, and Mr. G. Sutherland (Copeville) seconded— 
”That prior to the .19.T1 Conference each Branch represented appoint two of their 
memlH^rs to act as delegates to vote on business matters that come In^fore tb.' l-k)n' 
f ereiicc. ’ ’ 

An inteivsting discussion took place on reducing tlic^ costs of production in the 
malice, and, following a request from the Conference, Professor Perkins undertook to 
address the BliJl gathering on thV* subject of reducing costs of production and the best 
methods to adopt to increase production. 

On the motion of Mr. G. Hutherlard (Copeville), seconded by Mr. Collins (Coj)eville), 
it was resoh^^d—”That the Advisory Board be requested to consider the advisability 
of dividing the present Murray Malice Lands Conferenoe district into two Ckmferenees. ” 

The Conferenoe concluded with an address by Mr. H, B. Barlow (Chief Djiiry Instruc¬ 
tor) on “Dairying for Farmers in the Malice Areas.” 


DAIRY FARMERS 

Have you tried feeding your cows cm HalMeg LJNSffip Meal? 

It is the best Milk Producing Gmcentrate. 

DAIBT MBAL. CALF FOOD. STOCK LICKS. 

Manufactured on Our Premises. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers, Ltd^ 

13, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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DAIRY ARD FARM FRODUCB MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford, & Oo., Limitbsd, reported on October 1st, 1930:— 

Bumsa.—The production of butter in (South Australia is now heavier than for many 
jrears past, due to the fact that nice growing weather has been experienced in most 
of the ‘dairying districts, and supplies are still increasing each week. With the con¬ 
tinuance of spring rains there is every probability of the season extending later than 
usual, which would mean that the production would maintain for some time yet. 
Meanwhile the surplus butter is being packed for London and the standard is ^high. 
Bates have continued steady, but there is a weakening tendency in the London market 
which may be reflected in values a little later. Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, 
Is. 4id. Prints and delivery extra. (Second and third grades, Is. 2Jd. (These prices 
are subject to the stabilization levies.) Best separators, Is. lid. to Is. 2Jd. Well- 
conditioned store and collectors’, lOid. to lljd. i)er lb. 

Egos.—^V ery heavy supplies are now being marketed from all country districts, and 
•owing to the lower prices ruling for grain the production throughout the State is 
likely to be a very heavy one. Meanwhile heavy quantities are being graded and 
packed for London, and the surplus is being absorbed by pulpers and picklers for 
winter use. The market is steady. Ordinary country eggs, hen, 6id. per dozen; duck, 
7id. per dozen. 

Cheese. —The South-Eastern factories are producing very heavy quantities, and the 
season looks as though it will be almost a record one. Kates eased during the month, 

but so far there has not been much accumulation of stocks in the city, and local and 

Western Australian buyers are purchasing steadily from week to week. New makes, 
large to loaf, 7id. to 8d. per lb. semi-matured and matured, to Is. per lb. . 

Almonds. —The demand for almonds continues strong, and as the supplies coming 
forward are only limited, ready sales can be made for all lots offering. Kernels also 
are selling freely at quotations. Brandis, 8d. to 8id. per lb.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 
7}d.; hardshells, 4d. to 4id.; kernels, Is. 7id. per lb. 

Honey. —The demand for honey is dull. Odd parcels of prime clear extracted aro 
clearing, but most sales are hand to mouth purchases from small buyers. The sales 
of lower grades, however, are very limited, and heavy stocks are being held. Prime 
clear extracted in liquid condition, 4id. to 5d.; best quality candied lots, 4 id. to 

4}d.; second grade honey, 2id. to 3d. per lb. 

Bacon. —The demand for bacon has kept up well all things being considered, and as 
curers are able to obtain full supplies of live hogs ample quantities of all cuts of bacon 
and hams are being marketed from week to week. Values have been without muxdi 
ffuctuation. Best local sides, Hid. to Is.; best local factory cured middles, Hid. to 
Is.; large, lOd.; local rolls, Hid. to Is.; Geo. Parmer’s ‘‘Sugar Cane” brand lard in 
packets, Hd. per lb. in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local lard, lOid. per lb. in prints. 

■Live Poultry. —The sales for live poultry have well maintained throughout the 
mpnth. Demand was stimulated by the Agricultural Show held a few weeks back, but 
supplies since have been somewhat lower than usual, and buyers have been unable to 
obtain all their requirements, It is anticipated therefore that the strong demand will 
-continue, and there is ample demand for all lots ooimigned. We advise consigning. 
Crates loaned on applicaion. Prime roosters, 4s. 6d. to 58. 6d.; nice-conditioned 
cc^kerels, Ss. 6d. to 48. 3d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 28. 9d. to Ss. 3d.; chickens, 
lower; heavyweight hens, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; mediumi hens, 28. 9d. to 38. 4d.; light hens, 
2flt. 3d. to 28. 6d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; geese, 4s. to fls.^ prime young 
hfoscovy drakes, 48. 6d. to 5s. 9d.; ducks^ good conditioned, 3 b. 6d. to 48. 3d.; ducks, 
fsUr condition, 2s. 4d. to 3s.; ducklings, lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 8d. 
to; Hd. per H>. live weight; turkeys, fair <m»dition, 6id. to 7id. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, fattening sorts lower; pageons, 7d. each. 

Potatoes. —^Best South-Eastern and Victorian, fls. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per cwt. 

OKlOKS.-—Best onions, 6 b. per ^ 
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IMPOBTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLAjBiTS, ETC., 
AUGUST, 1930. 

Impoets. 

Interstate, 


Apples (bushels). 126 

Apples, Custard (bushels). 2 

Bananas (bushels) . 8,463 

Citrus— 

Grape fruit (bushels). 16 

Lemons (bushels). 24 

Oranges (bushels). 90 

Passion fruit (bushels). 274 

Paw paws (bushel). 1 

Pears (bushels). 5 


VEGETABLES 


good health demands them! 

Only by eating veg^ables frequently can we maintain oiv 
bloM in good condition, and therefore, our health. This 
fi^ is not sufficiently reahsed. . . r> 

Made in handy tablet fontn. Swallow & Ariells G)m> 
pressed Vegetables are equal in every way to ^esh, as otify 
wattf is removed, and their true flavour is retained. Easily 
pr^lMured and eccmomical—one pound of the compressed 
article goes as far as^ten of the fresh—they take up so 
little space that thnr’re easily stor^. 

With this product of Swallow & Aridl at hand you need 
never be short of health>giving vegetables. Buy a few 
padc^ nowl 

mVALUtWlAMEU'* 

COMPRESSED 
VECE TABLES 
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Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plants, &c., August, 

Pineapples (bushels). 943 

Tobiatoes (bushels).. 9 

Peanuts (bags). 129 

Peanuts, kernels (bags) .. .. ‘. 20 

Beans (bushels). 13 

(Cabbages (bags) .. 2 

Carrots (bags)* .. . .. 38 

Cauliflowers (bags). 2 

Peas (bag). 1 

Potatoes (bags). 27,880 

Potatoes, sweet (bushels). 2 

Swedes (bags). 35 

Bulbs (packages). 63 

Plants (packages). 95 

Boots (package). 1 

Seeds (packages). 86 

Trees, fruit (packages). 60 

Trees, ornamental (packages). 2 

Wine casks (number). 2,528 

Fumigated — 

Plants (packages). 12 

Trees, fruit (packages). 55 

Treiis, ornamental (packages). 2 

Wine casks (number). 9 

Lejeoted — 

Bananas (bushels). 8 

Pineapples (bushels). 3 

Secondhand cases (number). 10 

Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Cocoanuts (package). 1 

Wine casks (number). 239 


Seeds, ^c. 


Plants 

Timber 


Federal Quarantine Act, 


Packages. 

Lbs. 

1,513 

211,058 


No. 

1 

25 


Sup. ft. 

101,929 

2,233,570 


Exports. 


Federal Commerce Act, 

England—Oranges..;. . . 

India—Apples. 

Potatoes ..... 

Oranges...... 

Belgium—Oranges .. ... 

Germany—Oranges . . .. .. .. . . .. ... .. .. 

New Zealand—Lemons .. . 

Plants. 

Seeds. .. 

Fanning Island—^Pears .. .. 

Apples... 

Oranges. 

Potatoes ,, ., .... 

Onions.. ;. 

Vegefablee .. . .. 

Strata ,—June statement-—Tinder heading Overseas, State Law,'^ 
3 packages.^^ 


Packages. 

169 

518 

6 

8 

24 

12 

15 

,1 

' 12 
2 

3 

6 


9 

10 

add Cocoanuts— 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tho following figaret* from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the ndnfdl at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of September, 1930, 
also the average plrecipitation to the end of September, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Sep., 

1030. 

To ‘ 
end 
Sep., 
1980. 

Av*ge 
to end 
Sep. 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

1 1 ■ 1 1 

Fab North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta ...... 

_ 

1-60 

3-60 

4-78 

Marree. 

0-39 

3-71 

4-28 

6-92 

Farina . 

0-48 

4-18 

4-93 

6-63 

Oopley . 

0-33 

6-13 

6-18 

8-04 

Beltana . 

0-37 

4-67 

6-63 

8-68 

Blinman. 

0-68 

6-74 

9-52 

12-12 

Hookina. 

1-18 

6-20 

8-99 

11-85 

Hawker . 

1-04 

6-32 

9-73 

12-43 

Wilson. 

(>•66 

6-82 

9-24 

12-01 

Gordon. 

0-46 

6-22 

8-26 

10-89 

Quom. 

0-64 

614 

10-65 

13-60 

Port Augusta .... 

0-69 

4.38 

7-31 

9-50 

Bnioe. 

0-33 

5-79 

7-66 

10;10 

Hammond. 

0*42 

6*28 

8-83 

11-64 

Wilmington. 

0-78 

7-44 

14-26 

17-78 ! 

Willowie . 

0-76 

10-20 

0-47 

12-27 ’ 

Melrose . 

M8 

10-36 

18-73 

23*16 ; 

Booieroo Centre... 

0-92 

8-63 

12-09 

16-41 ! 

Port Germein .... 

0-84 

6-90 

9-76 

12-66 ; 

Wirrabara. 

1-37 

9-60 

15-67 

19-47 1 

Appila . 

106 

6-97 

11-61 

16-01 ! 

Ci^ook. 

0-61 

6-67 

8-44 

11-00 j 

Carrieton. 

0*78 

7-60 

9-59 

12-47 : 

J(^nburg. 

1-07 

7-11 

8-04 

10-69 

Burelia. 

0-63 

6-25 

10-07 

13-14 : 

Orroroo . 

0-78 

6-96 

10-41 

13-36 i 

Naokara. 

1-00 

7-37 

8-76 

11-71 : 

Black Rook. 

0-63 

6-32 

9-70 

12-67 ! 

Oodlawirra . 

0-87 

7-36 

— 

* 1 

Peterborough .... 

0-76 

6-99 

10-22 

13*40 ] 

Yongala. 

1-18 

7-26 

11-16 

14-67 i 

North-East. 



Ynnta . 

0-67 

3-97 

6-37 

8-63 i 

Waukaringa . 

0-72 

3-72 

6-11 

8-38 : 

MAnfm.hil1 . 

0*63 

6-27 

6-09 

8-39 i 

Oookbum. 

0-76 

3-42 

6-03 

8-04 i 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 

0-93 

6-18 

7-33 

9-71 i 

Lower North. 



Pori Piiie . 

0-76 

6-89 

i 10-48 

13-38 

Pcnrt Broughton . 

0-69 

7-36 

11-41 

14*08 

Bute. 

0-80 

7-71 

12*66 

16-66 

Laura. 

1-11 

8-10 

14*46 

18-20 1 

Oaltowie. 

1-14 

7-99 

13-30 

16-94 1 

Jamestown . 

1-31 

9-09 

14-06 

1 17-96 

Gladatone . 

0-94 

7-90 

12-96 

16-44 

Crystal Brook .... 

0-83 

7-97 

12-58 

15-89 

Geoifietown. 

10« 

9-26 

14-77 

18-53 

Harriiiy . 

Ml 

8*84 

12-88 

15-99 

Redhill. 

1*06 

0-09 

13*46 

17-02 

^ilnlre . 

1-28 

7-99 

16-20 

19-63 


1*13 

9-39 

14-86 

18-92 

Yaoka . 

1-09 

9-13 

12-28 

16-40 

Koolonga. 

0-78 

7-62 

12-37 

16-61 

dnowtom. 

0-79 

7-90 

12-68 

1 16-78 


Station. 

1 

For 

To 

end 

Av’ge 

Av*ge 

Annual 


Sep., 

SepM 

to end ! 

Bain- 


1930. 

19.30 

Sep, 1 

fait. 


Lower North— continued 


Brinkworth ... 

Bly th. 

Clare. 

Mintaro ...... 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton. 

Balaklava .... 
Port Wakefield 

Terowie . 

Yarcowie. 

Hallett ... 

Mount Bryan . 

Kooringa. 

Farrell’s Flat . 


0-86 

8-76 

12-69 

16-OP 

1-38 

8*69 

13-50 

16*04 

1-86 

14-96 

20-02 

24-67 

2-09 

14-78 

19-00 

23-61 

1-71 

12-39 

22-06 

27-24 

1-59 

13-61 

19-48 

24-12 

0-89 

6-86. 

13-89 

17-66 

0-93 

7-20 

12-42 

15-99 

0-62 

5-63 

10-60 1 

13-08 

0-88 

5-55 

10-36 

13*68 

0*72 

5-61 

10-77 

13-83 

105 

8-78 

12-94 i 

16-66 

M2 

964 

13 45 1 

16-87 

1-24 

9-34 

14-35 

18-00 

M7 

9-27 

15-12 

lB-82 


West or Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

Saddleworth ... 

Marrabel . 

Riverton ,. 

Tarlee. 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda . 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Tmro. 

Stockwell. 

Nuriootpa . 

Angaston. 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch . 

Williamstown... 


1-22 

10-76 

16-06 

18-97 

1-24 

11-87 

16-69 

19-65 

1-76 

12-71 

16-97 

19-92 

1-67 

11-60 

16-76 

20-86 

1-49 

10-77 

14-43 

18-16 

1-41 

11-09 

13-28 

16*88 

M4 

9-51 

13-24 

16*67 

1-67 

11-66 

16-84 

19*92 

1-33 

10-34 

14-25 

18-03 

1-66 

12-81 

17-29 

21-76 

1-78 

11-27 

16-13 

20-21 

1-94 

12-87 

16-08 

20-30 

2-09 

1,3-14 

16-54 

20*74 

2-38 

13-80 

18-06 

22-58 

2-13 

12-98 

17-91 

22-20 

2-66 

14-94 

19*08 

23-71 

3-20 

18-13 

22*78 

27-84 


Adblaios Plains. 


Owen . 

1-23 

d-88 

- 1 

Mallala. 

1-06 

8-87 

13-38 

Roeeworthy .... 

1-69 

10-35 

13-86 

Gawler. 

1-34 

10-61 

16-36 

Two . 

0-97 

8-64 

12-76 

Virginia. 

1-28 

S-66 

13-80 

Smithfield . 

1-41 

10-76 

13-92 

Salisbury. 

1-49 

11-64 

16-09 

Adelaide . 

2-66 

14-02 

17-23 

Glen Osmond .. 

3-40 

16-68 

2146 

Magill. 

2-70 

16-60 

21-03 


Mount Lofty Ranobs. 

Teatree Gully.. 

Stirling West . 

Uraidla . 

Clarendon .... 

Morphett Vale 
Noarlunga .... 

Willunga. 

Aldinga . 


2-59 

16-43 

22-49 

6-29 

81-50 

3905 

5-61 

26*62 

36-88 

3-83 

20-82 

27-30 

2-30 

14*74 

18-61 

1-78 

12-65 

16-98 

2-81 

17-09 

21-69 

2-34 

13*06 

16-88 


16- 7T 
1746 
19-14 

15- 66 
1749 

17- 59 

16- 63 
2M6 
26-19 
26-77 


27-70 

47-04 

44-36 

33-03 

22-76 

20-49 

2647 

20*43 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Station. 

1 For 

1 Sep., 
1980. 

To 

end 

Sep.. 

1030 

Av’ge [ 
to end 1 
Sep. 1 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Bain- 

fall. 

Mount Loi 

rrr Rai 

troBS—c 

'xmtd. 


Myponga. 

3*10 

21-40 

24-26 

29-62 

Nonnanville . 

2*11 

14-36 

17-33 

20-76 

Yankalilla. 

2-31 

14-17 

19-33 

23-61 

Mount Pleasant .. 

2-94 

17-77 

22-46 

27-38 

Birdwood. 

3-33 

19-00 

24-05 

29-41 

Qumeracha. 

4-24 

22-37 

27-60 

33-64 

Millbrook Reservoir 

4-38 

21-99 

28-79 

36-18 

Tweedvale. 

4-89 

26-16 

29-88 

36-08 

Woodside. 

3-97 

20-61 

26-76 

32-47 

Ambleside. 

4*67 

23-07 

28-93 

36-09 

Naime . 

3*63 

18-96 

23-13 

28*29 

Mount Barker .... 

4-82 

26-76 

26-04 

31-66 

Eohunga . 

3-94 

20-66 

27-60 

33*36 

Macclesfield. 

3-61 

18-28 

26-00 

30-72 

Meadows . 

406 

21-32 

29-87 

36-42 

Strathalbyn. 

1*83 

11-20 

16-73 

19-43 


Murray Flats akd Valley 


Meningie . 

IfiliLng . 

2-40 

1-31 

11-26 

8-67 

16-14 

11-71 

18-62 

16-13 

Langhome's Creek 

1-39 

10-43 

11-62 

14-84 

Wellington . 

1-42 

9-61 

11-48 

14-67 

Tailem Bend. 

1-64 

9-86 

11*33 

14-77 

Murray Bridge ... 

0-99 

7-14 

10-80 

13*84 

Gallington. 

1-60 

9-49 

12-25 

16-40 

MA.nir|nvn , ^. 

0-87 

7-17 

9-18 

11-66 

Palmer. 

1-65 

9-83 

12-29 

16-69 

Sedan. 

1-12 

7*90 

9*69 

12*24 

Swan Reach . 

0-82 

6-69 

8-28 

10-77 

Blanchetown. 

0-64 

6-23 

8-63 

11-24 

Eudunda. 

1 1*33 

11*13 

13-68 

17-19 

Sutherlands. 

! 0-72 

7-24 

7-67 

10-87 

Morgan . 

0-40 

6*73 

6*89 

9-23 

Waikeiie . 

1 0-49 

6-68 

7-32 

9-71 

Overland Comer .. 

0*23 

5*83 

7-92 

10-68 

Loxton. 

0*70 

7-27 

9-17 

11-80 

Renmark. 

0-83 

6-96 

7-90 

10-60 


West of Spencer's Gulf. 


Euola. 

0-19 

11-60 



Nullarbor. 

0-12 

_ 

— 

_ 

Fowler's Bey _ 

0-26 

6-44 

10-09 

11-86 

Penong. 

0-48 

6-31 

10-13 

12-12 

Koonibba . 

0-40 

6-67 

10-05 

0 

Denial Bay. 

0-28 

6-66 

9-91 

*11-66 

Oeduna . 

0-31 

6-72 

8-00 

9-92 

Smoky Bay. 

0-37 

4-26 

8-81 

10-61 

WirruUa. 

0-86 

6-63 

_ 

« 

Streaky Bay. 

0*38 

6-30 

12-89 

14-96 

Talia. 

0-69 

6-97 

12-62 

16-27 

Port EUiston. 

0*86 

7-46 

10-12 

16-63 

Port Lincoln. 

2*03 

12-81 

16-49 

19-60 

Cummins. 

1-81 

10-30 

14*90 

17-86 

Yeelanna. 

1-76 

8-86 

13-42 

16-12 

Ungarra. 

Eudall . 

1-72 

10*84 

13*69 

16-86 

1*03 

9*12 

9-98 

*12-14 

Darke’s Peak .... 

0-99 

8-27 

12*12 1 

1 16-13 

Kimba. 

0-72 

8-17 

9-13 1 

*11-92 

Kyancutta. 

Mamipa. 

0-78 

0*87 

7-65 

11-71 

13- 68 

14- 68 

Tumly.. 

1*21 

8*72 

11*13 

14-22 


1 

! station. 

1 . - -. 

For 

Sep., 

1080. 

To 

end 

Sep., 

1080. 

Av*ge 
to end 
Sep. 

Av'ge 

tnnual 

Bsln- 

fall. 

West of Sp 

enobr’s Gulf- 

--canid. 


1 Carrow. 

0-63 

6-78 

10-36 

13*47 

, Amo Bay . 

0*63 

8*37 

9-88 

12*48 

! Cleve . 

0-96 

9-82 

11-76 

14*63 

' Cowell . 

0-33 

6-02 

8-86 

11-26 

Miltalie . 

0-61 

7-81 

10-82 

13-89 

Chandada . 

0-81 

8*22 

— 

— 

Yorkb Peninsula. 


* 

{ Wallaroo ...... 

0-63 

7-43 

11-48 

13*99 

! Kadina. 

0-77 

7-66 

12-98 

16-77 

Moonta . 

0-78 

8-42 

12-46 

16-16 

i Paskeville . 

0-99 

7-38 

12-86 

16-67 

1 Maitland . 

1-69 

11-84 

16-60 

20*03 

i Ardrossan . 

1-07 

8-83 

11-46 

14-02 

; Port Victoria .. 

1-44 

10-30 

12-66 

16-41 

1 Curramulka .... 

1-74 

11-50 

14-70 

17*98 

! Minlaton . 

2-17 

10-79 

14-82 

17-98 

1 ft. Vincent .... 

1*72 

9-84 

11-80 

14-64 

j Brentwood .... 

1*77 

10-10 

12-04 

16*67 

1 Stansbury. 

1-69 

9-94 

13-97 

16-96 

Warooka .. 

1-46 

11-33 

14*87 

17*67 

i Yorketown .... 

2-48 

12-39 

14-16 

17*04 

1 Edithbuigh .... 

2-42 

10-24 

13-60 

16-62 

1 South and South-East. 


' Cape Borda .... 

3-37 

2408 

2r-63 

24-81 

! Kingscote . 

2-64 

19-69 

16-20 

19-07 

Penneshaw .... 

2-16 

11-20 

15-24 

18-76 

i Victor Harbor .. 

2-31 

14-43 

17-68 

21-32 

1 Port Elliot. 

1-72 

11-43 

16-23 

20-06 

j Goolwa. 

1-46 

10-63 

14-62 

17*90 

i Copeville. 

0-84 

6-06 

— 

11-68 

j Meribah. 

0-66 

6-34 

8-49 

*11*70 

Alawoona . 

0-66 

6-66 

8-11 

*10-20 

: Mindarie . 

0-74 

6-99 

8-99 

12*46 

1 Sandalwood .... 

0-84 

8-14 

10-66 

13*90 

• Karoonda . 

1*14 

9-43 

11-21 

14-48 

i Pinnaroo. 

0-96 

7-30 

11-67 

14-94 

! Parilla . 

1-04 

7-42 

11-09 

14*16 

Lameroo . 

1-39 

9-27 

12-77 

16-33 

Parrakie. 

1-62 

9-62 

11-39 

14-54 

Geranium . 

1-74 

10-50 

13-14 

16-54 

Peake. 

1-62 

9-53 

12-94 

16-41 

Cooke’s Plains . 

1-66 

9-47 

12*22 

16*46 

Coomandook ... 

1-94 

10*27 

13-73 

17*45 

Coonalpyn. 

2-69 

10*98 

13-97 

17*62 

Tintinara. 

2-67 

11-12 

14-91 

18*78 

Keith. 

2-67 

13-04 

14-26 

17*96 

Bordertown .... 

2-63 

12-93 

16-32 

19-39 

Wolseley. 

2-72 

14-36 

14-62 

18*36 

Frances . 

3-12 

16-44 

16-60 

19*96 

Naracoorte .... 

3-61 

18-86 

18-02 

22*67 

Penola. 

3-41 

20-43 

20-96 

26-19 

Luoindale . 

3-20 

18-46 

18-82 

23-07 

Kingston. 

2-63 

18-46 

20-27 

24*40 

Rolw .. 

3-26 

22-60 

20*77 

24*60 

Beachport. 

3-12 

23-31 

22-96 

26*96 

Millicent . 

3-17 

23-88 

24-90 

29*70 

Kalangadoo .... 

4*06 

26*16 

26*02 

32*30 

Mount Gambler 

2*91 

17*90 

24*86 

30*32 


MmXtmh 


SYsrage for leu than lO-year perlod--Oodlawlira (1 year), Koonibba Rudall 
ih (0), Owen (6), Denial Bay (9), Bimba (9), Alawoona (8), Bnela (1), Wlmilla (1), 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


AIawooim . 

Aldlnn .. 

AllaoMe Baft. 

Alma . 

Amyton. 

Angaaton. 

Appila . 

AppUa-Tarrowle. 

Arthurton . 

AihbonrDe. 

Auburn. 

Auburn Women's. 

BalakUva . 

Balhannata. 

Barmera .. 

Beetaloo Valley . 

Belalie North . 

Belalie Women’s. 

Berrl. 

Blackhead. 

Black Rock. . 

Black Springs. 

Blackwood . 

Block B. 

Blyth. 

Booleroo Oratee... 

Boolgun... 

Boon PUloB and Thrln^on 

Borrika . 

BowhlU. 

Brentwood . 

Brinkley . 

Brlnkworth. 

Brownlow. 

Buchanan . 

Bugle. 

Bundaleer Springs. 

Bunora. 

Bute. 

Butler . 

Oalca . 

Oadell. 

Oallph . 

OanowleB^t . 

Oaralue . 

Oarrow. 

Ohandada . 

Ghana .. 

Oherry Gardens . 

Olanlleld . 

Olare... 

Olarendon .....!!!!!!!!!! 

Olere . 

Oobdogla....;. 

oouie..:::: 

Oolton . 

Ooomandook. 

Ooonatpyn. 

Ooonawaira. 

Ooorable ... 

OopevUle . 

oouita. 

Oradook. 

Oungena . 

Ounenoy Greek. 

. 

Bdiimie. I...;!::;!!, 

BlbowHUl .«... 


Report 

on 

Dates of 


Report 

on 

Dates Of 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Meetings. 

Page. 

Oct. 

i 

Nov. ^ 


Page. 

Oct. 

Nov. < 

4 



Budunda. 

Jo 

6 

3 ‘ 

* 

— 


Burella. 

298 

11 

8 

t 

8 

34^81 

Burelia Women’s. 

298 

1 

5 

i 



Bverard Bast . 

300 


. 




Furdl’aFtet . 

1 

81 

28 

4 

_ 


Flnnlss. 

— 

... 

208 



Gawler River . 

: 


.... , 

t 

8 

7 

Georgetown. 

4 

4 

1 

t 



Geranium . 

• 

25 

29 

4 

_ 


Gladstone . 

300 

3&31 

1—( 

4 

— 

_ 

Gladstone Women’s . 

i 

10 

14 

i 

— 


Glencoe . 

14 

11 

27 

R 

Glossop . 

4 

— 

— ■ 

814 

— 


Goode . 


9 

6 

4 


— 

Goode Women’s. 

4 

i 

— 


300 



Green Patch . 

2 

6 

299 

6 

3 

Gulnare . 

4 

... 


t 



Gumeraeha . 

314 

6 

8 

309 

8 

5 

Halldon. 

4 

_ 


1 4 

.... 


Hanson. 

4 



314 

9 

6 

Hartley . 

314 

1 

19 

298 

7 

4 

Hawker . 

4 

7 1 

4 

302 

7 

4 

Hooklna. 

4 

_ j 

— 

A 

13 

i 10 

Hoyleton. 

i 

20 

R 

309 

— 

i 

Inman Valley. 

16 

20 

300 

17 

21 

Ironbank . 

4 

>— 

—- 

4 

3&31 

[ — 

Jamestown . 

4 

27 

R 

310 

2 

6 

Kalangadoo Women’s. 

297 

11 

8 

4 


— 

Kalangadoo. 

• 

14 

11 

4 

310 

6 

17 

Kalyan .. 

Kangarllla. 

• 

314 

! 15 

19 

307 

2 

6 

Kangarllla Women’s. 

4 

16 

20 

t 

8 

5 

Kanmantoo. 

4 

... 

— 

302 

6 

3 

Kannl. 

4 



t 

— 

— 

jKaplnnle. 

308 

— 

— 

303 

— 

— 

Kapunda . 

4 

10 

14 

1 

14 

11 

Raroultaby. 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Karoonda . 

4 

8 

5 

4 

8 

6 

Keith. 

4 

2 

6 

i 

16 

20 

Kelly . 

308 

4 

1 



K1 Kl. 

4 




I Kllkerran. 

Kongorong . 

I Koolunga. 

> KooiUbba. 

Eoonunga . 

Kopplo... 

Brlngln . 

Kulkawlrra. 

Kyancutta . 

Kybybolite .. 

Lameroo . 

Langhome’s Greek. 

Laura. 

Laura Bay. 

Lenswood and Forest Range 

Light’s Pass . 

Llpson . 

Lone Gum and Monash .... 

liOnePlne . 

Long wood. 

Lowimnk. 

Lozton. 

Luolndale . 

Lyndooh . 

McLaren Flat. 

MaeGllllvray. 


— Maltee _ 

— _ i Mangalo ... 

14 11 Mannanarle 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every pYodueer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

COONAWARRA. 

Mr. Allder presided over an Attendance of 17 members at the meeting held on July 
10th, wh<m Mr. F. Dam'cnt presented an excellent paper, ^ ^Cultivation. ^ * (Secretary, 
Air. 11. A. bynden.) 


KALANOADOO WOAIEN’S (Average annual rainfall, llJ.HOin.). 

Meeting hold duly 12th. Present: 10 incmbers. Mrs. Dowdell gave a demonstration 
of rug making. (Secretary, Mirs A. Kennedy.) 


KYBYBOLITF] (Average animal rainfall, 22in.). 

Meeting held Juno 10th. Present: 20 meml>ers. Mr. Schinkel read a pa[)er, Manur¬ 
ing Pastures.’' Mr. 1). Quinn also read a paper, “Orchard Pests.” An excellent dis- 
cuRKion followed the reading of each paper. 

Twenty memlwrs and three visitors attended the meeting held on July 5th, when Mr. 
W. H. Dowtus (District Dairv Instructor) read a pa[)er, ” Pig Eai ing. ” (Secretary, 
Mr. F. H. Martin.) 


MILLKdi^NT (Average annual rainfall, 29.70in.). 

June 27th.—Present: 30 members. 

I*OiTLTKY AS A SIDE biNE. —Mr. K. Sheer read the following paper:—Better chicks 
wore raised from hens three years or older, but when the hens passed the third year 
they were not so profitable from on egg-producing point of view. Branding the eggs 
was a good thing, as it placed the responsibility for bad eggs on the right persons. 
Never .set eggs of less than 2oz. in weight nor very large ones, lodate of potash fed to 
breeding hens w.is said to ensure more reliable hatching. Eggs were preferred when 
no roosteiN were kept, and ensured a better price when they could be relied on as 
infertile. It was better to separate the sexes as soon as distinguishable, but there was 
not a very great demand for this class of poultry locally, and the city market was too 
far away. Barley was jireferred by some as the best egg-producer in this cold climate. 
Where fowls wore running out, two feetls per day were sutiicient. As much grain as 
they would eat in 20 minutes was a sample means of finding out the quantity to feed to 
a flock. If it was not possible to link up Avith the Bed Comb Association, if a number of 
persons wont in for the business )on approved Lines, they could form an association of 
their own. Fifty fowls of tlie^right ages and breeding w'ould give better results than 
100 nondescripts of uncertain age and type. (Secretary, Mr. E, Mitchell.) 


MILLICBNT WOMEN'S (Average animal rainfall, 29.70in.). 

The inaugural meeting of the above Branch was hold on June 20th and was attended 
by la members. Of&cers were elec.ted. 

Fifteen members were present at the meeting held on July 18th. Members discussed 
the subject, << Different Ways of Using in the KitcAen Surplus Piemelons, Pumpkins, 
and Marrows.'' Mrs. L. Oberlander tabled samples of pumpkin sconea (Secretary, 
Mrs. W. Varcoe.) 


RENDELSHAM. 

Meeting held July 19th, Present: 33 members and aix visitors. During the afternoon 
Mr. H. Orchard (District Horticultural Instructor) gave a pruning demonstration in Mr. 
F. White's orchard, and in the evening read a paper, ‘^Principles of Pruning.” Trophies 
were presented to the winners of the Potato Competition—Messrs. S. Smith first, and 
W. Andrews second. (Secretary, Mr. F. E. White.) 
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TANTANOOLA. 

Meeting held July 5th. Present: eight members and visitors. The annual report wa» 
presented and officers elected for the ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. H. M. Kennedy.) 


TATIARA (Average, annual rainfall, 19.39iii.). 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on July 9th, there being present 20 
members and two visitors. The annual report was road and addresses were. delivered 
by Messrs. E. S. Alcx)ck and — Lyons. (Secretary, Mr. H. Butler, Bordertown.) 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(FETXSBBOBOUOH AND NOBTHWAJBD.) 

APPILLA (Average annual rainfall, 15.01in.). 

Mr. G. Wurst presided over an attendance of 12 members at the annual meeting which 
was held on July 4th. Messrs. G. Wurst and C. Borgas were presented with Life 
Membership Certificates of the Agricultural Bureau and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. E. H. Wurst.) 


BLACK ROOK (Average annual rainfall, 12.57m.). 

Meeting held July 1st. Present: Nine members. The annual report was read, and 
officers elected. Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed the 
meeting. (Scedetary, Mr. R. Kitto.) 


EURELIA (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.). 

On the occasion of the Animal Meeting, which was held on July 9th and attended by 12 
members and three visitors, officers were elected for the forthcoming year. Mr. E. L. 
Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, * ‘ Maintenance of Soil 
Fertility.’^ (Secretary, Mr. E. Wall.) 

EURELIA WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.). 

At the meeting held on July 9th the annual report was presented by the Secretary, 
Mrs. I. M. Wall. Officers were elected for the ensuing year. An address was delivered 
by Miss Campbell, of the Education Department. Twenty-four members and visitors 
attended. 


MOROHARD (Average annual raiijifall, 13.50in.). 

July 4th.—Present: 11 members. 

Mr. C. Halliday read a paper, ''Grading Wheat.” 

Management or the Farm riX)CK. —The following paper was read by Mr. N. Lille- 
crape:—"In dealing with this subject it is not my intention to lay down any hard 
and fast rules for managing a farm flock, as we all recognise that circumstances alter 
cases and conditions in Northern areas differ from those in the South. Most of the 
information and hints given in this paper have been gained from personal experience, 
land may be of use to .othetrs. Sheep are a very necessary adjunct to a farm, even 
though wool prices have fallen considerably they are still a very profitable sideline, 
and can also be utilised as labor savers in cleaning up fallows after shearing. The 
Merino is generally recognised as the most profitable siheep for a dry climate. Avoid 
old sheep if possible, particularly old wethers; they will not fatten, will not breed 
a lamb, and their wool is generally light and unprofitable. If you keep a permanent flock, 
cull the aged sheep every year. Also cull coarse, hairy woolled sheep. If there are 
not too many it is a good plan tb kill them off for rations. Try and make the flock 
a;s even as possible, both in type and in wool. This will obviate the necessity for 
much classing at shearing time. Do not keep sheep in one paddock too long. Change 
the pasture often and they will do better, and you will be able to carry more sheep:. 
They should always have access to water if possible. For raising fat lambs I (recom¬ 
mend large-framed Merino ewes crossed with a Dorset ram. Procure two or four tooth 
rams if possible; the older ramn become fat and lazy. The Dorset cross develops quickly, 
and at four months old should be ready for market. This lamb seems to stand the long 
rail journey better, does not waste or lose bloom like the pure Merino, and on account 
of weight and size realises a much better price. Get the lamb matured by August, if 
possible, as the price generally declines from then on aa the number on the market in* 
creases. If you are unable to fatten crossbred lambs do not hold them if you call: 
possibly sell, as they are an unprofitable line to keep for wool, and are usually bad. 
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fencers. Wlien shearing have everything in readiness before you start. Have the yards 
convenient, the shed, tables, press, bins, &c., clear, and see that there is plenty of shed 
room for penning sheep over night. Do not crowd them; the hot, steamy air of a close 
jshed tends to raise the yolk and discolor the wool, especially if the wool is inclined to 
be yellow. I wouM not advise making more than two classes of small clip, but if the 
backs are inclined to be dirty, take them out and bale them separately. The dust from a 
few backs will permeate the whole bale when pressed, and reduce the value of the clip. 
Keep the best fleeces as uniform as possible and free from breaks. Brand these AA. 
‘The short, yellow, and heavy-conditioned fleece should be baled separately and branded 
A." Locks and stains should be dried before baling. Number and brand the bales neatly, 
and put the clip up as attractively as possible. Any member who reads his Journal 
4 ^ould know how to put up his clip for market. Do not neglect to brand the sheep after 
ahearing, unbranded sheep are difficult to trace. The owner of a registered brand is 
allowed to use any numeral from 2 to 9 as a flock mark, may earmark his sheep with any 
earmark he thinks proper, and may attach tags to the back of the ears of sheep. An 
earmark is handy to distinguish the sex of lambs <whon drafting or marking 
any particular line 3 *ou wish to kc*ep. When marking lambs in cold weather an 
antiseptic is not necessary, but in warm w’eathcr when flics are prevalent it is 
advisable to use Cooper Milk Oil Fluid or thin medicated oil to protect the wound. 
Do not use Stockholm tar or any preparation that is liable to close up the wround too 
MOon, this will cause blood poisoning. Sheep as a rule are fairly free from disease 
In a dry climate, except for ** pink-eye. * ’ This generally causes total blindness for a 
*-ime of one, and sometimes both, eyes. It is best to isolate the blind one if possible 
to prevent contagion. Treat the atTected eye wrilh boracic acid. The eye will usually 
respond to treatment if taken in time.’’ (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 

« _ 

WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, ]2.16in.). 

The Animal Meeting of the Branch wras held on July IQth, and was attended by 
10 members and visitors to the number of about 100. After formal business had been 
transacted Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address 
in Wthieh he gave an interesting description of the history of flour and bread making. 
The meeting then took the form of a concert and dance. Supper was provided by the 
ladies. (Seoretary, Mr. A. F. Grossman.) 


WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.27in.). 

The meeting of June 17th was held at the residence of Mr. A. Bartlett. A demon- 
etretion of pig killing and sheep dressing was given by Mr. E. Davis, who was assisted 
by Messrs. A. Crisp and S. Brooks. Afternoon tea w’-as provided by the ladies. (Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. H. Crisp, Booleroo Whim.) 


mODLE-NOBTH DISTBIOT. 

(PETEBBOBOXJGH TO FABBELL’B FLAT.) 

BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

July 7th.—Present: Nine members. 

Shake Farming. —Mr. F. Carmichael road the following paper:—“Share farming has 
its advantages and disadvantages. There are different methods of share farming, namely, 
the half system and the third system. The landholder finds all the seed and super where 
the share farmer does not live on the property, but if the share farmer resides on the 
property it is customary to work the land on the half system. The share farmer finds 
half seed and super. With the half system an advantage is gained by a young man 
wanting to start out on his own. It is a good w^ay of getting a start, ,a8 the young man 
will get a plant together, and get a footing before he buys a farm* on his own account. 
Another advantage is that the landholder has not the responsibility of the upkeep of the 
plant, which is ;a heavy item at times. He would be able to run more sheep, and keep the 
fences in repair when not attending to the sheeps Another advantage is that the farmer 
with sons who has not suflicient land to keep them all at work, and is able to get share 
farming for his boys, can give the sons a start by that method, and an interest in the 
work on the farm. One of the disadvantages of share farming is where a farmer has 
rsons going to school and lets his land on shares; this has a tendency to make the boys 
lose interest in the farm. Again, sometimes the share farmer does not work the land 
to. the best advantage. For instance, they are not usually very fond of picking stones, 
and leave the stones from time to time, which makes the land very rough on ifliplements. 
Share farming is a very good practice, for it relieves the landowner of worry of employ¬ 
ing men and the upkeep of machinery, and it is a cheap and easy way for a young man 
to get plant and capital together for a farm of his own. (Secretary, Mr. £. Carmichael, 
Jamestown.) 
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BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall^ 23^50in.)'<., 

There was an attendance of ten members at the meeting held on June 9tii. Discussion 
was devoted to making arrangements for the annual social. (Secretary, J. Halse.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall^ 16.94in.). 

Meeting held June 27th. Present: Mr. A. McEwin (Chair) and 18 members. Mr. E. 
Lanyon read a paper, * * Will Power Farming Survive Low Yields and Bedueed Prices for 
Wheat!(Secretary, Mr, L. Mugge.) 

EVKEARD EAST. 

Fourteen members attended the'meeting held on July 9th. Mr. W. Johnston 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, ‘^Fertilisers.'' The meeting 
then took the form of a social evening. (Secretary, Mr. F. T. Hughes, Blyth.) 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfaU, l(5.44in.). " 

Twenty-foul’ members attended the annual meeting, which was held on July 11th. 
Officers were elected for the fortlicomiug year. (Secretary, Mr. F. Chick.) 

KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

Meeting held July 8th. Present: Mr. H. Spencer (Chair) and nine members. Mr. F. 
Pedler read an instructive paper, “Fallowing.'^ 

NABBIDY (Average aainual rainfall, 15.99in.). 

Meeting held June 21st. Present: 17 mem tiers. Mr. E. Bicimrds contributed an iustruc* 
tive paper, ‘ ‘ The Use of Increased Quantities of* Super.' ^ Officers were elected. 

Bacon Curing. —The following paper was read by Md‘. E. Klinger at the meeting 
on July 5th:—‘^The pig to bo killed should be fasted at least for 24 hours to clean the 
system, but should have all the drinking water it requires. Care must be taken not to 
get the animal Iwftited or excited, otherwise the flesh will be more difficult to cure and 
Uie bacon less palatable. I recommend shooting the pig. A .22 calibie rifle will answer 
the purpose, after which turn the pig on its back and stick it just in front of the breast - 
bone, driving the knife straight in and a little downward. Wlien the kiiife is in, press the 
handle down a little to raise the edge of the blade, as to cut both jugular veins. Then turn 
the pig on its side to facilitate bleeding. Tlie carcass should be ready for scalding a few 
minutes after killing. For scalding, 1 recommend a large vessel to dip and immerse 
the carcass. The water for scalding may be made up as follows:—For coarse-skinned 
or hairy pigs, three parts Iwiling water to one part of cold, and for young and tender- 
skinned pigs two parts boiling water to one of cold. For scraping, a saucepan lid or a 
blunt knife will answer the purpose. Wlien the carcass is scraped clean, hang it up at a 
convenient height for disemliowelling. To do this, make an incision from between the 
hind kgs and continue right down to the lower jaw or chin, care being taken not to cut 
too deep, and thus pmicture the intestines. To avoid this, pla^ie one hand in front of 
the intestines and guide the knife between the lingers. After cutting right down, start 
at the top, between the hind legs, and remove all the intestines and stomach, but before 
doing this, securely tie the end bowel. Next cut the diaphragm or lining between the 
stomach and lungs and take out the heart, lungs, windpipe, and tongue. This shouldl 
leave the carcass clean and unsoiled. The head may be removed or left on as desired* 
The carcass should be left hanging in an airy place until next morning so that the flesh 
lyill set. In the morning, before sunrise if ixossible, cut the carcass straight down the 
backbone or cut down on both sides of the backbone. The latter method makes cutting 
up easier. When cutting up, flrst cut out the hams, then the shoulders. The sddes or 
flitches are then trimmed by cutting off any surplus fat. The ribs can also be taken 
off, keeping as close to bones as possible in order not to remove too much of the 
lean flesh. After trimming the hams and flitches they are ready for curing. This 
ihay be done in two ways: either by dry salting or pickling in brina For dry salting, 
a little saltpetre should be rubbed into any veins and all bones. Then thoronghly mb 
salt into every part. This must bo don© every day for about a fortnight, more or less, 
according to the weight of the pig, always turning the meat and letting any moisture 
drain off. For brine pickling, the brine must be made up by putting enough salt into 
the water to float a fresh egg. Then boil and skim off any scum that may rise. When cold 
a little saltpetre and a few hiiy leaves arc added, and a little sugar may also be added 
the meat placed in a convenient vessel and the liquid poured over it. In the latter way Ihe 
meat to be turned and left in the brine the same as in the flrst way. Always see that ^ 
meat is wejl drained before pickling, and keep it in a cool place t^ile being cured. HMnb 
wUl take longer to cure than bacon. After the meat is pickled, hang it up and thoroughlj 
drain it. Then it is ready for smoking. To do this, hang it in a place where the smcice 
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can be confined. Place some c.oals on the floor and cover with sawdust or fine chips that 
will smoulder and send forth a good volume of smoke. If the sawdust or chips are too 
dry, dampen a little, otherwiae it will burst into flame and cause the fat to melt and 
8])oil the flavor. When the moat is a rich brown it will be smoked enough. After 
smoking place the cured meat in cali«o bogs and hang in a- cool, dark place.(Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. II. B. Cox.) 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual minfall, l(3.35in.). 

Eight members and eight visitors attended the meeting held on June 9th, when Mr. 
E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, ‘‘How to Increase 
Farm Production.’* (Secretary, Mr. H. Mudge, Willalo.) 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 17.02in.). 

Meeting held July 8th. Present: Six members. Mr. J. Clothier read a selected jmper, 
■^‘Barley,’’ and a keen discussion followed. The annual report and balance-sheet were 
presented, and officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. S. A. Pengilly.) 


YANDIAH. 

Meeting held Jum* 20tli. Present: 18 members and vUitor.s. Mr. J. B. Harris (District 
lIorti(Miltur€al Instructor) gave an address, “Pruning and Planting Fruit Trees.” (Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. F. Jettner.) 


METTER’S “NUOIL” DOUBLE GEARED 
SELF-OILING WINDMILLS. 

IN SIZES FROM 6ft. TO 14ft. WHEEL. 

The strongest, best lubricated, best designed, and best governed. 

Pump more water on a lighter breese. 

No spring on automatic oiling system to break, and no sbeet-metal oil conveyors to 
wear out. 

Oaliicd First Prise and Silver Medal Adelaide Show, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
and 1930 (no entry 1928-29). 

Also Gold Medal at tbe All-Australian Exhibition, 1930. 

A reliable and useful investment, and tbe popular choice of experienced pastoralists, 

METTEB’S 5H. “lONOB” WINDMILLS. 

Most efficient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

MILL ONLY, £9 16/0; on 16ft. G.I. TOWEB, 
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LOWEB-NOBTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

Mr. .1. Heinrich presided at the annual meeting, which was held on July 8th, there 
being present 10 members and visitors. Mr. W. jJohnston/' (District Agricultural 
Instructor) ga\e an address, ^‘Farming Fallacies.’^ (Secretary, Mr. K. H. Dunn.) 

BRINKWORTH (Average annual rainfall, Id.Olin.). 

July 7th.—^Present: 20 1 members. 

OoNSi}»VATioN OF FODDER. —The following paper was read by Mr. C. Ottens:—^^'This 
isubject generally receives careful consideration, and is never overlooked by careful 
farmers whose stock must 'have sustenance all the year round. During the past few 
years we have experienced adverse climatic conditions, when for many months 
there has been little or no feed from natural pastures. It is in these periods«that 
the farmer realises the value of conserved fodder. The man farming around Brink- 
iworth, and especially on the Condowie Plains, where little or no summer fodder 
grows, should pay the most attention to the quality and quantity of hay he proposes 
«cutting. A man working a 700-acre farm with 12 horses should cut approximately 
50 tons of hay per annum—harvest permitting—^and in prosperous seasons stack 
aside a considerable surplus, to enable him to sustain his stock through lean times. 
A profitable reserve would be 100 tons of hay built in two stacks of 50 tons. 
Select good hay, wheaten hay in preference'to oaten hay, on account of the latter 
being liable to be affected by mice. Cut the hay before the crop is too far 
advanced. Much value is lost by cutting itoo late, and avoid cutting rusty hay on 
account of the bad effect it has on horses, while nothing will be gained by cutting 
hay from wheat wherein smut is prevalent. Immediately the hay has been stacked it 
should be given a thick covering of straw to protect it against rain and sun. The most 
suitable corn fodder for horses, cows, and sheep is oats, barley for pigs, wheat for fowls, 
and peas are also a valuable foodstuff where it is possible to grow them. Every farmer 
should have at least two small paddocks of about 20 acres for the purpose of sowing 
oats and barley every alternate year; this would supply the average farmer with an 
annual supply of corn, and in most seasons could be fed off two or three times in its 
growing stage and still yield a profitable creturn. Oats and barley should be crushed 
before feeding, on account of a lot of the grains passing through the animals undigested. 
Should the corn crib become overstocked, there is a saying, ‘ ‘ Turn barley into pork,' ’ 
and the same applies to oats; the grain can be boiled, and a farmer could fatten tw^o 
or throe times as many pigs without any extra milk supply. A thrifty farmer will also 
pay attention to the gathering of dry fodder, such as straw and cocky chaff. This 
backs up his hay supply, especially in dry seasons, and takes a very prominent part 
on the feeding chart at the present time, and has, no doubt, proved itoelf a boon to 
farmers in drought-stricken areas. A suitable sized straw stack, stacked in January 
and enclosed until about June, will provide stock with shelter, feed, and an occasional 
grooming during the winter months, and is well worth the energy spent erecting it. 

^et seasons, Vhen the straw is a fair length, it is advisable to cut sheaf straw. 
Straw mowed with a grass cutter and well stacked will keep 10 to 12 years, and be of 
better feeding value than when it was stacked; a stack of reserve straw in an odd 
corner will not be out of place on any farm. During the last two years there has been 
a great demand for cocky chaff as a fodder (when only five years ago its im^in use 
was for packing eggs). It is a good substitute [for hay chaff, provided it is mixed 
with corn and molasses. Cocky chaff, if fed dry, is liable to cause stoppage in horses, 
a difficulty that has presented itself quite frequently of late, and in many cases has been 
the cause of a premature death to a valuable horse. Its chief value is as a standby in 
dry seasons, or for mixing; with good, rich hay chaff. With the growing popularity of 
the reaper thresher, cocky chaff is losing a lot of its feeding value on account of the 
amount of straw these machines have in their chaff, while the stripper and harvester 
only leave chaff and flags of the straw, which, if carted before the first rain and conserved 
m an old shed in good repair, and shielded from the rain, will keep fresh and sweet 
for a much longer period than if it is stacked out in the open with only a straw' 
covering to protect it. In this case, to obtain best results, it should be fed within 
nine months of when it was placed there. Pasture Fodder,—The only items worth noting 
aro—to obtain best results, topdress pasture by broadcasting wit!h flOlbs. super per 
acre, and avoid overstocking. On the average 600 to 700 acre farm, poor seasons or 
good seasons 150 acres of pasture would be the most payable poposition. In very wet 
periods, when the land is thoroughly sodden, it is advisable to keep animals, especially 
horses, off the pasture on account of the damage caused when they are tramping around. 
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A small area of lucerne is also a very valuable asset for summer green fodder, especially 
for milch cows. The only drawback it has in this district is that it cannot be grown 
successfully without irrigation, nevertheless, a patch a chain square could be attended to 
quite conveniently, and will provide two or three cuttings during a season. It is rather 
a striking fact that farmers in this district do not seem to take advantage of ensilage. 
Most farmeirs say it is too much trouble and expense, but it is not when it comes to be 
proved how much feeding value there is gained by it. Ensilage can be made from a crop 
soon after it is out in ear, or from self-sown feed, such as wild oats, having enough 
growth to be able to cut with a binder. It should be cut at the flowerijng stage, and 
chaffed and stored the same day, a job that will occupy three men. The first an'd most 
important point is erecting a silo. The underground is preferred, and should bo erected 
near the chaff cutter. All that is required after the silage has been stored is a covering 
of boards, over which should be placed a layer of earth to prevent it being spoilt by 
atmospheoric conditions. If preserved properly it I'V’ill keep two or tliree years, and have 
a considerable advantage over self-sown hay. The chief feature of ensilage is as a 
fodder for dairy cows. It can also be fed to horses, and is invaluable to mares with 
foals at foot. Ewes with lambs will also take to it after a little coaxing. Ensilage 
proves its greatest value to the small farmer who only keeps a few cows as a sideline 
in the autumn and early i^dnter before there is any grecnfe^, but the farmer who does 
extensive dairying will find it a valuable foodstuff during the summer months.'' 
(Secretary, Mr. H. E. Ottens.) 


BUCHANAN. 

Meeting held July 4th. Present: 11 members. The meeting was devoted to making 
arrangements for the Annual Social. A report of the Wasley Conference was presented 
by the Secretary, Mr. L. V. Bell, Marrabel. 


CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.67in.). 

July Ist.—Present: 23 members. 

IlAUiViNG AND PiGS. —Mr. B. BakcT, B.D.A. (Lecturer in Dairying, Boseworthy Agri¬ 
cultural College), delivered an address, Dairying in New South Wales.Replying 
to questions, Mr. Baker explained that to overcome the possibility of milk fever when 
the cows were fat, it was usual to decrease the feeding just before calving time and also 
to give a drench consisting of lib. Epsom* s;ilts, loz. ginger, 11b. treacle. The lecturer, 
in answering a question re the best type of bacon pig outlined the points essential for a 
good baconer, namely, long middle, deep ham, light shoulder and back, and not a heavy 
jowl. This type could be obtained fairly closely by crossing the Tam worth or Large 
York with the Berkshire. The Tamworth was more favored than the Large York, 
probably because the Large York was not so well-knovTi, but that pig had made the 
bacon trade of Denmark. It was also recommended by some to make a second cross of 
either Berkshire, Tamivorth, or Large White, back on the first cross. With regard to 
licks, it was mentioned that a large number of licks sold by numerous business houses 
contained a high j>ercentage of common salt. It was explained that the main deficiency, 
particularly with cows was that of phosphate, not common salt. The following useful 
mixture was recommended for cows at the rate of 3ozs. or 4oz8. per day in their feed:— 
Bonemeal, 451bs.; coarse salt, 401bs.; Epsom salts, 51bs.; iron sulphate, 51bs, In connection 
with pigs, it was mentioned that the addition of bonemeal reduced the actual feeding 
by 20 per cent, to 25 per cent. The following mixture was recommended as being 
satisfactory for pigs:—Wood, ashes, or charcoal, ISlbs.j common salt, 201bs.; bone- 
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meal, 151bs.; superphosphate, ISlbs.; iron sulphate, 41bs.; Epsom salts, 41bs.; baking 
soda, bibs.; sulphur, 61bs. Potassiumi idodidc could be added at the rate af 2oz8., but it 
was found not to be essential in the settled areas of South Australia. In the feeding of 
pigs with buck currants and raisins from the packing sheds, it was found that they acted 
as too much of a laxative. They could be used as 20 per cent, of the ration in conjunc¬ 
tion with grain. Apples and pears had to be fed in great bulk to be of use to the pig. 
It took approximately SOlbs. of pears or apples to produce 11b. of pork. It was also 
mentioned that it was more profitable to feed barley crushed and soaked for 12 hours 
only than whole and soaked. Skim milk and barley together were recommended as a 
good ration for pigs. (Secretary, Mr. A. Niimes.) 


LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 23.70in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July lOth and was attended by Mr. A. Springbett 
(Chair) and 18 members. The Secretary gave a resume of work performed by the 
Branch during tho past year and officers wero elected. (Secretary, Mr. J. S. Hammatt, 
Williamstown.) 


MODBURY. 

July 9th.—Present; 20 members and seven visitors. 

Top Dressing. —Mr. W. Dalby read the following paper:—'^^In the early days of 
settlement in Australia, land not covered with forest or scrub was generally first-class 
grazing or pasture land. No "wool was grown, no milk taken off, no mutton or beef, 
no horses, no grain, no wine or fruit, consequently all that grew was practically returned 
to the soil. Then came the white man requiring the production of fine white bread, 
wool for cloth, mutton and beef to eat, and leather to cover his feet, fruit and wine to 
tickle his palate, exports to cover imports. Consequently in a comparatively few years, 
land which once had been fertile ceased to produce, equal to that of *a decade earlier. 
No amount of resting or grazing of stock brought it back to its previous productiveness. 
In my boyhood days, resting land consisted of tunning as many sheep or cowrf thereon 
as it would keep for a year or two, and then another crop was sown with but scant 
success. Fallowing proved a great help; so great an influence has fallow on Australian 
productiveness that crops are seldom sown on any other than fallowed land to-day. Not¬ 
withstanding .the cost of preparing land for cereal crops and the amount of labor 
expended, the crop would be poor, but for further expenditure in phosphate as fertiliser. 
Crops of 20bush. are now more or less common, and this represents the amount of 
phosphoric acid contained in Icwt. of standard super. Thus the land has been improved 
slightly by any residue of phosphoric acid remaining after the crop has been removed, 
with corresponding improvement in grazing capabilities. This improvement led to 
experiment with super on purely grazing or pasture land with results quite as remark¬ 
able as its application to cereal crops. Without the aid of resowing, many of the best 
fodder plants, grasses, or clovers, thought to have been completely eaten out, reappeared 
and commenced to establish themselves and to add to the carrying capacity, and double 
that of virgin land. I have so improved the carrying capacity of grazing land by the 
application of Icwt. of 45 super and Slbs. of Subterranean clover as to keep healthy 
sheep where one poor delicate aninml existed before, and this in a space of four years. 
And not only were the sliecp healthy and strong, keeping in excellent condition, but the 
production of lambs increased 20 per cent., while deaths decreased from 10 per cent, 
to practically nil, or J per cent, in the last year for grown sheep, and other than the 
depredation of foxes, practically nU for lamlw. For cattle, previous to top dressing, I 
used for cow and horse fee4 approximately 35 tons of hay annually at an average cost 
£2 10s. per ton. After the' sowing of the Subterranean clover and Icwt. of 45 super 
about seven tons of hay sufdced to feed both horses and cows. This left me with roughly 
25 tons to 30 tons of hay to sell at £2 10s. per ton, or sufficient to pay for cost of 

super for top dressing purposes on the portion of land used for grazing only. Having 

by the aid of phosphate increased the grazing capacity of the land, care must be exer¬ 
cised that it does not lack other elements necessary, for in addition to super, three to five 
times the quantity of nitrates, nitrogen, and potash are absorbed, as well as that much 
iron and lime, &c. The application of iron in spme lands is almost as necessary as 
phosphates and in others the application of lime. Should you at any time be in doubt 
and in need of advice, the Department of Agriculture is maintained to assist and will be 

to render advice or assistance. The general rise in land values compels greater 

fil^uction; less cost or higher prices and the financial cost and high taxation of land 
to-day compel something in the way of increased production.^' 
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NANTAWABRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

Meeting held July 10th. Present: Mr. E. Hamdorf and nine members. An article, 
^^The Principles of Vocational Guidance,*' was read by Mr. N. Robinson. (Secretary, 
Mr. N. T. B. Robinson.) 

PENWORTHAM. 

Meeting held July 10th. Present: 23 members and four visitors. Mr. A. R. Niniies, 
of the Clare High School, gave an instructive address, ^^The Chemistry of Mixing 
Sprays," demonstrating with test tubes and glass containers the correct methods to 
adopt when preparing spray.s. (Secretary, Mr. A. R. Jenner. ) 

RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 2().86in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 26th and was attended by Mr. I), llannaford 
(Chair), 25 members, and 80 visitors. Life membership certificates of the Agricultural 
Ilureau .were presented to Messrs. J. Kelly, R. James, and T. Longbottom by the 
Hon. W. Haniiaford. Prizes won in the 1929*30 Crop Competitions were also presented 
by Mr. Hannaford. Musical and vocal items were contributed. (Secretary, Mr. O. 
Longbottom.) 

SADDLEWORTH WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 19.65iu.). 

July Ist.—Present: 13 members. 

Public Heai.tji. —The meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. J. Frost. Mrs. 
Blundell read the following paper:—“Hnring the past few yearsi there lias been a marked 
awakening throughout the world in matters of public health and the responsibility of 
Governments in this direction. The League of Nations has done a great deal to bring 
this about by internal exchange of ideas. The bjdiere of public health admiiiistratuui 
includes the effective carrying out of practices conducive to the he^ilth of the people, 
including measures of prevention which are the most important of all; also treatment 
of sickness and disease; the provision of hospital accommodation; the care and treat¬ 
ment of the blind, deaf, and dumb, and mental defectives;, some measure of supervision 
and control in regard to town planning and housing; the encouragement of research 
work; the collection, preparation, and publication of statistics; and the training of pen-sons 
for health services. In order to make State control effective, it is essential that there 
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should be a Central Health Department, supported by the organised co-operation of the 
medical profession. The central department has primary responsibility for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Health Acts. It is also important that there should be close co-operation 
between the Health Department and other Government services in any way connected 
with health matters. Until recently, health legislation has dealt largely with the 
environments in which people live and the food which they eat. There is still room 
for much improvement on these lines. With regard to food, the exposure of meat to 
the public gaze and to the dust and pollution of a city atmosphere should be prohibited. 
Meat should be kept in the background and in fly-proof cases. Bread is frequently seen 
in vans, by no means dust-proof, handled by hands not always clean, and stowed away 
carelessly. Is it any wonder that germs of disease are conveyed to the people who eat 
it? It is interesting to note that the Housewives' Association is taidng up these 
matters and insisting to some extent on the laws of public health being carried out. 
If every woman felt it her duty to destroy immediately all vegetable and other refuse 
from the house, we should And that the hot weather fly pest would be greatly diminislied. 
It is all very well to shut flies out of the houses, but it is the extermination of this 
pest that we should have* in view. This leads us to consider the environments in which 
people live. It is only natural that city dwellers should be more effectively protected 
by health laws than are the people who live in the country. In rural districts there is 
a crying need for reform in sanitary conveniences. The most primitive conditions are 
in vogue in most farm houses. A septic tank can be installed for about £30. With an 


average rainfall of lOin. and a catchment of 150 square feet sufficient water could be 
supplied to work it, yet farmers think nothing of spending many hundreds of pounds on 
motor cars wireless sets, and other luxuries. It is simply that Wo have become accus¬ 
tomed to tfiese insanitary and inconvenient conditions and we do not think about them. 
Surely, it is our duty as women to agitate for reform. There is also scope for extension 
and improvement in the important fleld of maternal and child welfare. Adequate pro¬ 
vision should be made by the public health authorities for all maternity cases in 
properly equipped and efficiently staffed hospitals. These hospitals should be subsi¬ 
dised by the Government. There is still much preventable maternal mortality in this 
.country. This again is a matter which women should take into their own hands. The 
care of the health and well-being of its children is the natural duty of any Country. 
There is no more valuable public health work than the periodic medical examination of 
school children. This is a work that should be carried out without a thought of the 
cost. ^ Its return to the community by the discovery and arrest of early cases of tuber¬ 
culosis will alone repay whatever money may be expended for this purpose. The teach¬ 
ing of hygiene or the care of the body in schools is most important. We know that the 
light fegainst tuberculosis infection is coming sooner or later in the life of the child, 
and that he or she must depend on general resistance to a great extent to prevent 
establishment of this disease. The school child should therefore be taught as early as 
possible the value of hygiene, proper feeding, proper exercise, and the value of fresh 
air and cleanliness. The public health laws in New Zealand give the necessary authority 
for medical examination of children attending all primary schools. The school medical 
semce mms at securing for each child three complete physical examinations during his 
school life. Special examinations are carried out where parents, teachers, or the school 
medical officers consider them necessary. Children found to be suffering from defects 
are kept under observation until the necessary treatment is obtained. It is recognised 
that medical treatment must be available for every child in need of it, and that adequate 
provision must be made for the ill-nourished and neglected. Mentally backward and 
teeble-nunded children are given special consideration. In our cities much valuable 
service is rendered by the Child Welfare Centres, it is a pity that this good work cannot 
be extended into country districts. There is still a gap to be fllled in the supervision of 
a child 8 health between infancy and school age. However watchful the parents may 
be, It sometimes takes a traiiSed eye to detect the beginnings of disorder or disease. The 
public health authorities do much valuable service in checking epidemics of disease All 
infectious cases must be notified at once, and it is the business of the health offic^ to 
see that all necessary precautions are taken with regard to disinfection of rooms, 
clothing, &c. I have now touched briefly on the fringe of this wide subject, and what 
I to omg before you is the urgent need for reform in .matteis of public health 
in J^outh Australia. Our Government is too busy settling its financial worries to trouble 
ve^ much about these matters. If only more women would interest themselves in 
bet^ housii^ conditions, the Pure Foods Act, and problems of maternal and child 
welfare, much of the present misery and unemployment might be avoided." (Secretary^ 


TBUBO (Average annual rainfall, 20.21in.). 

W. Johnston (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, "Croi) 
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TOBKE PENINSULA DIBl^OT. 

(TO BXTTE.) 

BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.67in.). 

Meeting held June 5th. Present: 17 members and five visitors. Mr. R. Anderson 
read a paper, ^*An Outsiders’ Views on Farm Life.” 

A further meeting was held on July 3rd, when a paper, ” Fallowing, ” was contributed 
by Mr. G. Boundy. The trophies won in the Southern Yorke Peninsula Fallow Com¬ 
petition were presented to Messrs. J. Darbj", first, and — Bertram, second. (Secretary, 
Mr. G, L. Tucker.) 


PASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15.57in.). 

Twelve members attended the meeting held on July 8th. Mr. L. Moar read a paper, 
‘ ^ Side lAnes to Better Farming, ’ ’ vrliieh aroused a good discussion. Officers were 
«*lc(‘ted for the ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. J. Prouse.) 


PETEESVILLE. 

Eighteen members and visitors attended the Annual Meeting, which was held on July 
8th. Following the reading of the annual report and balance sheet by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. G. Dutschke, of Ardrossan, the election of officers took place. The 
meeting then took the form of a social and dance, interspersed with vocal and musical 
items. 


SOUTH KILKERRAN. 

F^levcn members attended the meeting held on July 8th. The Annual Report was 
presented and officers elected for the forthcoming year. (Secretary, Mr. H. C. Schrapel.) 


WAUBALTEE. 

Meeting held April 8th. Present: 15 members and four visitors. A paper, Plant 
Life,” was contributed by Mr. Lethbridge. 

Meeting held May 6th. Present: 13 members and visitors. Mr. M. Newbold read 
a paper, “Preparations for Seeding,” and a report of the Conference of Yorke 
Peninsula Branches was given by Mr. Lethbridge. Seventeen members attended the 
meeting held on June 3rd, when a paper, “The Agent’s Position,” was contributed 
by Mr. Huicks. (Secretary, Mr. M. Newbold.) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CHANDADA. 

Mr. J. Carbery read a paper, ‘ * Fallowing,' * at the meeting held on June 20th, which 
was attended by IT members. (Secretary, J, Chewings.) 

KAPINNIE. 

Meeting held June 27th. Present: 34 members. A paper, ^‘Odd Jobs on the 
Farm, ^ ’ was contributed by Mr. S. Bulstrodc. (Secretary, Mr. F, Wannan, Brimpton 
Lake.) 

KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.02in,). 

Mc<‘1ing held June 14th at Mr. M. Martin’s residence. A paper, Holding the Young 
People on the Land,” was contributed by Mr. J. Atkinson. (Secretary, Mr. W. Martin, 
Kimba.) 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

Mr. V. Gardner presided over an attendance of 12 members and three visitors at the 
meeting held at Mr. M. Gardner’s residence on May 19th. Addresses wxre delivered by 
Messrs Orchard and Adams, of the Department of Agriculture. A Life Membership 
Certificate of the Agricultural Bureau was presented to Mr. 11. Thompson. (Secretaiy, 
Mr. VV. T. Gardner, White’s Flat.) 

LAUEA BAY. 

Mr. E. Barnetc presided over an attendance or 17 members and visitors. Addresses 
Avere delivered by Messrs. W. J. Spafford and W. H. Brownrigg, of the lH*partnient of 
Agriculture. The meeting was held at the rc^sidence of Mr. W. Bc'well on July 4th. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Eelson, Oeduna.) 

MALTEE. 

The annual meeting of the Branch Avas held on August 7th. There was a good 
attendancic of members and delegates. The annual report was read and officers elected. 
(Secretary, Mr. E. ScliAvarz.) 

PALABIE. 

Meeting held July 9th at the residence of Mr. Rashleigh. Present*. 13 members and 
four visitors. This was the inaugural meeting of tlie Branch, and the Setrretary, Mr. 
E. H. Rashdgh, of Wudinna, road extracts from the IX'partmental Bulletin, Handbook 
for S^^cretaries of the Agricultural Bureau.” 

PINKAWILLTNIE. 

The meeting of June 14th Avas held at the residence of Mr. B. Johnson, and Avas 
attended by 19 members and sev^eral visitors. The meeting took the form of a debate 
on the subject, ‘‘The Comjmlsory Pool v. The Open Market for Wheat.” The 
team debating the claims of the open market were judged the Avinners. Supper was 
provided by the ladies, (Secretary, Mr. 8. O. Johnson.) 

POOOHERA, 

The Amiual Meeting Avas held on June 18th, and was attended by nine members. 
The annual report Avas presented and officers cleeted. Trophies won in the last year’s 
wheat crop competition were pre^sented to Messrs. G. Bockelburg and T. and J. 
McCormack. It Avas decided to place on record the services rendered to the Branch by 
Mr. Boldin. (Secretary, Mr. F. B. Joy.) 

PYGERY. 

Meeting held July 8th. Present: 20 members. Mr. E. Edmonds read a paper, ‘‘The 
Cost of Production.” (Secretary, Mr. A. Day.) 

ROBERTS AlQD VERBAN. 

Ml*. G. Gordon presided over an attendance of 13 members and visitors at the 
meeting held on July 9th. An instructive paper, ‘‘Fodder Conservation,” was con¬ 
tributed by Mr. M. Masters. (Secretary, Mr. 0. M. Masters, Ven*an.) 

SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 10.61 in.). 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. K. Harrison, read a report showing the work performed 
by the Branch during the past year at the Annual Mteeting, which ivas held on July 
5th. Officers were elected and a programme of meetings arranged. 
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TARAGORO. 

Eleven members attended the meetiiif? held on July 10th, when an intercstbig paper, 
‘ ^ Fallowing, ^ ^ was read by Mr. C. Hoffrichter, (Secretary, Mr. T. Winters, Cleve.) 

YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

Me(?ting held July 8th. Present: eight members. Aji instructive paper, *‘Fences,'^ 
was lead oy Mr. E. Spriggs. (Secretary, Mr. C. J. Doer, Clove.) 

YAjLLUTsTDA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

Meeting held June 10th. Present: 10 members. Mr. H, D. Adams (District Agri¬ 
cultural Instructor) delivered an address, ‘'Working the Soil.^^ (Secretary, Mr. R. 1*. 
Cabot, Yallunda Flat.) 

EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT I«OFTY BANGE8.) 

BERRI. 

Twenty members and ten visitors attended the Annual Meeting, which was held on 
.July 7th. The annual report was presented, and officers elected. In appreciation of the 
valuable work performed in the interests of the Branch, Mr. W. R. Lewis, who has held 
the office of Secretary for 18 years, was presented with two upholstered chairs. (Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. R. Johnson.) 

BLOCK E. 

July 7th. 

Annual Puining Com petit ig.ns. —The Branch held its Annual Pruning Competitions 
on Monday, July 7th. The tree pruning was held on Mr. L. A. White's block. Only three 
com])etitora entered this section. The trees selected had been pruned by the same com¬ 
petitors la.st year. The judges were Messrs. P. .John and C. Pappin Smith, w'ho remarked 
that the tree pruning showed a marked improvement on last year's, and faults mainly 
were no provision made for re-funiishing in the peach, weakness of leaders in the pear. 






THE SUNSHINE HEADER HARVESTER 

HARVESTS ALL THE GRAIN POSSIBLE!! 
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Sizes-—6fL, 8ft., lOlt. cut. 
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and overcrowding of fruit spurs in some instances in the apricot. The results in the trees 
were:—M. Pethick, first, 254 points; A. E. Nenke, second, 252i points; and H. B. Davis, 
244 points. In tho afternoon the vine competition was held o» Mr. T. J. Hendrick’s 
property, and was much better contested. The following are some of the judges ^s re¬ 
marks:-Currants—Strong spurs cut too short, weak spurs left too long, too many three 
bud spurs, and spurs crowded. Sultanas—Number 1 cane (nearest to crowni of vine) 
should go to bottom wire, and No. 2 to the top wire, this to keep fruit wood back to 
near tho centre of vine; too many fractured cones; old wood not cleaned up; canes 
choked, bent too sharply on wire; water shoot and spurs underneath; too severe and too 
much saw; water shoot left in centre of vine; too many spurs and extended from frames; 
never leave spurs beyond canes. Gordos—^Wcak spurs too long, and spurs crowded; cut 
weak spurs back to one bud; too many spurs, and saw cuts too deep; three-bud spurs not 
wanted; saw cuts should be cleaned; too many base buds. The competitions were carried 
out under the new rules, which now include 10 points for time. The results of the vine 
section were:—M. Pietsch, 308 points; M. Pethick, 305^ points; A. E. Nenke, 291i points; 
T. Hendrick, 289^ points; B. Jones, 2811 points; E. Falkner, 2731 points; H. Newstead, 
2031 points; H. B. Davies, 259 points; W. Giles, 2551 points. (Secretary, Mr. H. B. 
Davies, Eenmark.) 


BOOLGUN. 

July 10th.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

SHEEr ON THE Parm. —Mr. A., McGowan read the following paper:—'^The most suit¬ 
able class of Merino sheep for the mallee is a medium or strong to medium wool sheep. 
The fine wool Merino has a tendency to weaken and go down on the back. The strong 
wool Merino is all right, except that its fleece is inclined to become harsh and dry in 
mallee country. The medium or strong to medium wool Merino, with careful breeding, 
will produce a profitable and attractive fleece. In most cases flocks pre classed by 
taking out the fats for market. The best method to adopt for classing is on a com¬ 
mercial basis, or for age. Fat sheep in most cases carry better fleeces than out-of- 
condition sheep. Ewes with loose, open wool, light, and small fleeces of very greasy nature, 
small and aged ewes should be taken out. Tho drawing of the teeth of a broken-mouthed 
ewe while there is plenty of green feed about will improve the owe and give her a longer 
life. Sheep must be kept on good feed to juroduce a good animal. Shortage of feed 
means a weedy sheep lacking in quality and type. (Secretary, Mr. J. Palin.) 


BOWHILL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

July 7ih.—^Preseiit: 27 members. 

Benefits of the Agricultural Bureau. —The following papar was read by Mr. G. 
Seidel:—^‘Benefits to be gained by farmers and all primary producers from activities 
connected with the Bureau can be classed directly and indirectly. We have an up-to-date 
Department of Agriculture in South Australia, and the South Australian farmer is not 
far behind in this respect, and the Bureau is described as the connecting link between 
the department and the farmier and producer generally, and is to-day recognised as 
being directly responsible for creating a wider interest among the producers to avail 
themselves of the result of the many experiments that have been tried out and pro^^d 
a suce^ess. Without the advice of these experts, who have made a life study of the 
problems of production from the soil, farmers and producers would not be able to gel 
such good results from the labor and capital put into the land. Tho Department of 
Agriculture in South Australia has connected with it experts in wheat and all cereal 
production; the dairyman has his expert; wool, fruitgrowing, poultry, all other 
livestock, and every line of activity in connection with agriculture. Any member of 
a Bureau who is confronted with a problem that he does not understand can get advice 
from these experts through the Bureau free of cliarge. This is Indeed a privilege 
which is often passed ov^ rather lightly. I have heard it said by some farmers that 
their practical experience over a period of 20 years or mjore should be sufficient and 
just as good as listening to a lecture by an agricultural instructor. Those same men 
are to-day using super and various recommended methods of pickling to preiFent smut 
and sowing rust-resisting wheats. They do not seem to realise that it is only through 
scientific research and tests conducted over many years that has established the fact 
that by using super and selecting seed and handling it in the manner advised by these 
men who have successfully overcome any disability through conducting test after test 
that yields have increased and diseases at least partially wiped' out. The average 
producer knows that he still has a lot to learn. He is constantly up against some 
problem, and although by practical exp|eTience he is certainly gaining knowledge there 
are many occasions when he is perplex^ and will welcome expert advice. By becoming 
a live member of the Bureau ho has the privilege of having valuable lectures by experts 
practically carried to him, and on other occasions when meeting with his fellow- 
producers we diseuss each problem as it comes up, and many good ideas are exchanged 
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which, must be beneheial to all coucerned. Hien he is in the privileged position to take 
an interest in the various crop competitions thiat are conducted in different districts 
throughout South Australia. The value of these competition cannot be over-estimated. 
They tend to increase average yields and create a rivalry which is beneficial, not only 
to those directly concerned, but to the whole of the producing community and the State. 
It has been proted that up-to-date working of fallow has mfSe it possible to grow good 
crops pn a low rainfall where before the improved method of working the fallow were 
put into operation the result was cximplete failure on the same rainfall. Fallow 
competitions are beneficial undoubtedly, and it is at meetings of the Bureau where these 
subjects are fully discussed. South Autralia, in common with many other parts of the 
world, is passing through an economic depression, and many and varied are the reasons 
given for the present state of affairs. South Australi'i is dependent mainly on her 
primary production for her v^ealth. Then a discussion by members of an Agricultural 
Bureau on the economic situation is certainly not out oif place. Such a discussion on 
what effect the universal use of the tractor on the farm in place of the horse 
has had on the general cost of production, whether it is an economically 

sound proposition to make money out of the South Australian soil and send it out 

of the country to pay for tractors and petrol. The i)rimary producer is being looked 
to to day to play a prominent part in levelling things up. I think he rc^alises the 
position, and must study very closely his part in connection with the cost of production 
and the best way to distribute the results of his labor. This is a good subject for 
discussion. Then wo have the pooling question, undoubtedly a very important one 
to the farmer. Advice to new members. It does not mattm- how old you are or how 
much experience you have had, you can keep on learning, sometimes from the young 
injin who is a keen observer. To the younger members, do not be afraid to express 

an opinion on any subject. You will never succeed if you do not try. Remember 

that your (^airman and Secretary cannot make a thorough success of this Branch 
unless we all stick to the jo-b. Some of the meetings will be a little slow. Then your 
job is to assist.” (Secretary, Mr. M. Banks.) 


KULKAWTBEA. 

July 15th.—Present: 12 members. 

Sheep on the Farm. —Mr. C. Robin read the following paper:—^^For the purpose of 
this paper it will be assumed that shearing time is the end of the sheep year. When the 
flock has about a month’s growth of wool the sheep should be dipped. Dipping not only 
destroys lice and tick, but acts as a check on the maggot trouble. Flockowners should 
also note that dipping is compulsory. A second dipping is seldom necessary* in this dis¬ 
trict. During the spring months, blowflies are particularly active, and sheep which are 
unhealthy are liable to be struck. Lambs and hoggets also seem to be more liable to 
be struck than healthy grown sheep. The safest •and most convenient preventive for 
lambs is to mix some arsenical :bheep dip (about 10 times ordinary dipping strength), 
pour it into a shallow dish, and sit the lamb in it until the hindquarters are saturated. 
It is sometimes necessary to spray the whole flock. The best preventivei against the 
trouble is to keep the flock healthy, and to do this, divide up the pastures so 
that the sheep can be mov^ed often. In new mallee country rubbishy herbage st'ems to 
predominate, and if a flock has a big area to wander over, the animals soon eat out 
the best nutritious plants and are gradually forced to eat the poorer herbage; this 
leads to digestive disorders and other troubles soon follow. Where new settlers hav^e 
large areas of stubble on which they wish to run eheep, they will be able to keep a much 
larger flock if they made use of temporary fences for .subdividing. To drill superphos¬ 
phate and oats on the stubble is a sound payable proposition; also when rain falls in 
the autumn after a dry spell, it will pay to hand feed the flock with oats or chaff for 
two or three weeks until fresh green feed has got sufficient growth to feed the sheep. 
May is usually quoted as the proper month for lambing, but after the run of dry 
summers we have had for some time, I question whether it is the best for this district. 
April, May, and June have for some years past been our most difficult time for feed 
and our winters are not hard; also, if lambing comes after seeding, the flockowner can 
give more time to' the flock. The flock should be visited every day during lambing. 
Young ewes are often touchy and will not let the young lambs suck, consequently tliey 
die of starvation. The flock needs a great deal more attention than most people seem 
to thinks and to get good results takes time, labor, and some expense. (Secretary, Mr. 
H. Elliot, Karoonda.) 


LAMEBOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.33in.). 

Mr. J, Koch presided over a good attendance at the meeting held on July 12th. The 
annual report and balance-sheet were presented, officers elected, and a programme 
arranged for the ensuing year, (Secretary, Mr. R. Koch.) 
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MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

Twenty-five members attended the meeting held on June 21st, when an interesting 
paper, ^‘Careful Farm Management,’’ was contributed by Mr. E. Zeunert. (Secretary, 
Mr. Altmann.) 


MOORL.ANDS (Average annual raiitfall, liJCnn.). 

Meeting held May 14tli. Present: 10 members and six visitors. Mr. P. H. Suter 
(Senior Hairy Intruetor) delivered an address, ^^The Dairy Cow. 

A further meeting, attended by eight members and visitors, was hold on June 18th, and 
took the form of a Question Box.” 

Meeting held July 9th. Present: 11 members and visitors. Mr. E. Herbert con¬ 
tributed a paper, ”Handy Jobs on the Farm.” (Secretary, Mr. L. Ortloff.) 


MURRAY BRIDGE (Average annual rainfall, 13.84in.). 

Met’ting liield June 18th. Present: 14 members. Mr. E. Leii^iman (District Horticul¬ 
tural Instruetor) gave an address, ”The Care of the Orcliard. ” 

The meeting hold on July 16th was attended by 14 meimbers and visitors from the 
Brinkley Brajicii, who read the following papers:—”Increasing Farm Produotion,” Mr. 
Pearson; ”A Woman’s Place on tihe Farm, ’ Mr. Hunix)hri8; and ”Government Experi¬ 
mental Farms,” Mr. Bust. (Secretary, Mr. 8. Jones.) 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.94m.). 

Meeting held May 2l8t. Present: 23 members and five visitors. Addresses were 
delivered by Messrs. W. C. Johnston and R. L. Griffiths, of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 


PINNAROO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 11.94in.). 

Meeting held July 4th at Mrs. W. Davis’ residence. A large numln'r of members ami 
visitors were present, when a Pruning Demonstration was given by Mr. E. Lei.shniann 
(District Horticultural Instructor). (Secretary, Mra. F. Atze.) 


BAMCO. 

April 15th.—^Present: Nine meml>ers. 

Cows AND Pigs as an Orchard Side Line. —Mr. J. Boehm read the following paper:— 
‘^Co\r8 are a necessity on the O'Fchard, espcndally where there are small children. If 
£10 to £12 is available for the purchase of a cow, select a good young animal. If a 
family of al)out six or seven buys milk and butter it w'ould cost about 11 s. or 12s. per 
week, so that in about five or six months the cow would be paid for. A good c/)w which 
gives 5gall8. to Ggalls. of milk a day pays for herself in a short time. A cow giving 
on an average of Sgalls. per day would keep a family, as mentioned bove, going for 
10 mouths at least. The value of milk and butter for the 10 months would, at the 
present price, ameunt to £24. I have a cow which gave Sgalls. of milk per day when 
first in milk, and after 22 months still gave 2galls. per day. People who object to the 
keeping of a cow on an orchard usually state that it is difficult to obtain food for the 
animal. Every orchard has the opportunity of growing lucerne, which is the best fwd 
for a mUkiiig cow. In winter, cocky chaff with a little bran is a good and cheap form 
of fodder. In good seasons rocky chaff can l)o l>ought very cheaply. The cost of chaff 
and bran at .'Is. 6d. per week are iKised on the ket'piiig of my cow for 22 months—total for 
22 iHOiiths’ teed, £8 8s.; cost of cow, £5; expenditure, £13 8s. Income for 22 months; 
value of milk, £50 IGs.; value of cow, £18; total, £68 16s.; credit balance, £55 8s. With 
the separated milk pigs can be raised. Pigs are also very proiitable. Twelve months 
ago I bought two small pigs at 12s. each. I kept them just 12 months and sold one at 
£5 5s.; the other I killed for home use. It weighed 2401b8., which at 6d. a pound 
amounts to £6. The pigs cost nothing to feed; all they received was milk and waste 
fruit, ;5ec.’■ Mr. C, Boehm agreed that such sidelines were profitable where there were 
people to attend to them, but when one had all the work to do, then it could not be 
done satisfactorily. After working all day, one could not do such work. If cows were 
kept, then certainly pigs were almost a necessity, but he considered they were too far 
away from a market. The writer had not allowed for labor; if that were added, then 
profits were not sj great. Mr. B. Stanley said with children to help, cows and pigs 
were certainly a good sideline. A good cow kept in the yard and fed was a paying 
proposition and no trouble. He thought it might be profitable tb buy a number of 
young pigs as suckers, put them into a Gordo vineyard, say one acre, and let the sucker 
do the picking. Would they not be worth more than Gordos at present! 

A further meeting was held on May 12th, there being present seven members. Dis^ 
cussing the question, it advisable to pull out Gordoa tb plant another variety!” 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 
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Don’t risk a whole year’s work when yon can ensure 
against loss by getting light running, easily handled 
harresting machinery on which yon can always depend 
to harvest and market your crop. Ton will find in 
the Implemeat Co. line the finest matenals and work¬ 
manship—and, what’s best ol all, years of satisfactory 
service. 


HOBWOOD-BAOSHAW 
“GASTON” HEADER. 

The simpitst, easiest running, and 
most effective Reaper Thresher in 
Australia. Sizes, 8ft. and 10ft. cut. 
This machine has full;^ earned its 
name—“ The Better Built Header.” 


j/-_ 



HOBWOOD-BAGSHAW 
^^ILLHAN^’ STRIPPER. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw “ Illman 
Stripper is the result of many 
yeius close attention to the re¬ 
quirements of MalW Fanners, and 
we are confident in offering this 
machine to fill the demands of the 
most exacting user. Made in 8-ft., 
9-ft., and 10-ft. sizes. 


IVrife for catalogs and prices of the above, also “//onDood- 
Bagshau) ” W^innotocrs, Austral ” Binders, Horwood-Bagshaw ” 
Wheat Elevators, ** Frost & Wood Hay Rak^^ and Hay Balers. 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

BANK AND BLYTH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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Mr. F. Lewis saU it was often stated that if vines did not produce 2 tons to the acre^ 
roo<t them out and plant lucerne; he did not agree with that. In his opinion Gordos 
at Ramco paid, plot of i acre of currants was not much good; they w^re going 
out, though apricots just above them were all right. A lot of chichweed grew amongst 
the vines. Is it advisable to pull out these currants and plant anything else! It waa 
suggested that lime might be tried on the ground or it might be advisable to plant trees, 
say apricots, as they seemed to do well. << Would sheep interfere with orange trees if 
shut in a groveV' One member said lambs would eat young shoots, but another had 
read an article advising the running of sheep, as they manured the soil and choked weeds. 
'‘Which is more profitable—to put 2 acres of high laud into wheat and oats or Sudan 
grass! Mr. Lewis said oats could be sown early and the Sudan grass in October. 


TULKINEABA. 

Meeting held July 17th at the residence of Mr. F. Vardon. Present: six members. 
Mr. P. H. Sutei (Senior Dairy Instructor) addressed the meeting. (Secretary, Mr. F. 
Vardon.) 


WILKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17m.). 

Meeting held July 15th. Present: 10 members and visitors. Mrs. J. Steer gave an 
interesting and instructive afternoon. She exhibited cakes, jellies, dried vegetables, and 
receipes for jam, and gave numerous labor-saving household hints. (Secretary, Mrs, A. 
Oram.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BALHANNAH. 

Meeting held July 11th. Present; )10 members. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. A. 
Spoehr) presented the annual report and balance-sheet, and officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 


BLACKHEATH. 

Meeting held June 12th. Present: Seven members and visitors. A paper, "The 
Dietetic Value of Cereals," was read and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. E, H. Paech, 
Bockleigh.) 


CURRENCY GREEK. 

The meeting held on April 14th took tlie form of a "QuestiLon Box," and was 
attended by eight members. 

Meeting held June IGth. Present: 14 members. A paper, "Varying Milk Tests," 
was conibributod by Mr, D, Gordon. 

The Secretary (Mr. D. J. Gordon) reports’that there was an excellent attendance of 
members and visitors at the meeting held on May 15th, when Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy 
Director of Agriculture) delivered an address, "The Growing of Cereals." 


GUMERACHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.64in.). 

Meeting held July 7th at the residence of Mr. G. Randle. Present: 14 members. 
Mr. A. Garth gave an address, "Digestion." (Secretary, Mr. L. W. Wise.) 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

Mr. W. Bermingham presided over an attendance of 15 members at the * meeting 
held on June 11th. The following papers were read and discussed:—"Wheat 
Varieties," Mr. F. W^ndersitz; "Peas as a Side Line," Mr. F. Pope. 

Meeting held July 9th. Present: 14 members. The annual report was presented 
by the Secretary, Mr. ^H. Harvey. 


KANGARILLA. 

Meeting held July 11th. Present: 13 members and 16 visitors. Mr. A. H. Robin, 
B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), delivered an * address, "Ailments of the 
Dairy Oow." (Secretary, Mr. T. O. Golder.) 

LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

Meeting‘held July 5th at the residence of Mr. W. Nicholls. Present: Mr. W. 
Hughes (Chair) and 12 members. Members were given the opportunity of inspecting 
the Koalin Works, Afternoon tea was provided by 'Mrs. Nicholls. (Secretary, 
Mr. J. B. Coles.) 
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McLAEEN PLAT. 

On June 19th a representative of the Vacuum Oil Company gave an address, 
illustrated with moving pictures, ''Oil and it Products.There was a large 
attendance of members and visitors. 

On June 21st the fourth Annual Juvenile Pruning Competition was held in Mr. 
J. Ingoldby^s vineyard. Forty-eight competitors entered, the winners of the various 
sections being Masters J. Dowdell, W. Ward, T. 'Penny, D. Hunt, and C. E. Air. 

The annual meeting was held on July 10th, there'being present 20 members. The 
annual report and balance-sheet were presented, and officers elected for the ensuing 
year. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bruce.) 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

The Annual Meeting was held on June 3rd, and was attended by a large number 
of members and visitors. Hr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) delivered an 
address, "Bacterial Cultures in Milk.*' Officers were elected. 

Mr. A. Kidman presided over an attendance of 28 members. Mr. Jefferies gave an 
address, “The ilandling of Farm Stock." (Secretary, Mr. J. R. Black.) 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27.38in.). 

Meeting held June 13th. Present: Nine members. Mr. V. Tapscott read an 
instructive paper, "Fodder for Stock." 

The annual meeting was held on July, 11th, and was attended by eight members. 
A. report of the year's work was presented and officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. D. 
Stow-Smith.) 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.05in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 19th, when.there were present 18 members. 
The annual report and balance-sheet were presented and adopted. (Secretary, 
Mr. A. E. Lowe.) 


SCOTT S BOTTOM. 

Tlie meeting of July 5tih w«« held at the residence of Mr. R. Thorpe, and waa attended 
by 11 members. Several questions were submitted to be forwarded to the Departmeait for 
a reply. Other matters of local interest were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. E. Atkinson, 
CTherry Gardens.) 


SHOAL BAY. 

Twelve members attended the Annual Meeting, which was held on July 8th. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr, H. T. Bell, of Wisanger, Kangaroo Island) presented the annual 
report and balance sheet, and officers ^vere elected. 


SPRINGTON. 

Mr, W. Roesler presided over an attendance of 15 members. Mr. L. Brownsea read 
an instructive ]:>aper on lias exjieriences sine© his arrival in South Australia. (Socretary, 
Mr. K Brokate.) 


STRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.22in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 8th. There w^as a very large attendance 
of members and visitors, including Mr. H.'N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman of the Advisorir 
Board of Agriculture), delegates from other Branches in the Southern District, 
and the Mayor of Strathalbyn (Mr. »F. W. Elliott). Vocal and instrumental items 
were contributed, and the evening concluded w’ith a supper provided by the ladies. 
(Secretary, Mr. F. W. Allison.) 


TWEEDVALB (Average annual rainfall, 36.08in.). 

Meeting held May 29th. A large number of members and visitors attended the 
meeting, when an illustirated address, "Motor Transport," was delivered by an official 
of the JEkiyal Automobile AstTocdatlon. 

On Juno 5th a lecture, illusitrated with moving picitunes, w’as delivered by a repre- 
seoitative of the Vacuum Oil Company. 

The Annual Meeting was held on June lOth. There was a large attendance of mem¬ 
bers and visitoirg, including delegates from neighboring Branches and Members for the 
IHatrict. Suppier was proi^ed by the ladies, after which a dance was held. (Secretary, 
Mr. A. B. Schapel.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary for Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


appucahons for land. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli¬ 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro¬ 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chainnan, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

Feeding Values of Wheaten, Oaten, and Barley Hay. 

In reply to a question submitted by the Snowtown Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, 
Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agricnliure) states that on analyses parley hay 
is a good deal belter than <‘ither wheaten or oaten hay ton foi ton, but the hign pro- 
portion of beard carried by barley hay, makes it troublesome to farm livestock. Hays 
made from the three cereals when cut at flowering time, and when reduced to the same 
moisture content, can be compared as follows:— * 


DiGESTIBLK NlTTRtENTS. 


Hay. 

! i 

1 Moisiim‘. 

j 

Protein. 

Fat. 

1 

j Carbo- 
i hydrates. 

Fibre. 

1 

Starch 

! Equivalent. 


% 

O ' 

0 / 

! 

0 / 

% 

Whoaten . 

100 

4 V) 

0-4 

1 3(F0 

124) 

31-4 

Oaten. 

100 

5-3 

1-6 

! 25-4 

18-2 

32-5 

Barley . 

100 

1 4-3 

0-0 

j 34-7 

18-3 

42-8 


The starch equivalent figures show that if no trouble was to be exjierienccd from the 
strong beard on the barley hay about Hewta. of baJley hay would be equivalent to about 
4cwts. of either wlieaten or oaten hay. For anyone who is j^reparod to show the necessary 
attention to the inside of the mouths of animals to be fed upoA it, barley hay can be 
recommended for farm livestock. It must be remembered when consideriujg the growj*!^ 
of this hay that, although barley makes bulky crops, as .a rule it dries out lir 
To reduce the trouble due to the presence of such a tough beard, barley should 
at a greener stage than is usual for wheat or oats. 

- ppli- ‘ 

Limestone Sawdust for Pastures. 

M.r. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) states that in 1926 one of the 
plots in the Natural Pasture Tmpiovement Experiments was dressed with 1 ton of Mount 
Gambler limestone sawdust per acre, and each year receives an application of Icwt, 
superphosphate per acre. The results securer! in comparison with other plots started at 
the same time are as follows;— 


Grazing Mesults, KybybolUt, 1926>1929. 

Sheep per Acre per Year. 


1 ton Limestone Sawdust (1926), lowt. Super. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Means. 

annually. 

1-99 

1-86 

2'64 

2*62 

2-28 

1 ton Gypsum (1926), Icwt. Super, annually. 

ISOibs. Super, annually. 

0-98 

1-60 

2-08 

1*96 

1*68 

1*27 

1-34 

206 

216 

1*70 

No manure. 

0-99 

0'97 

0-68 

106 

0*80 

Ii will bo noticed that there has betm a 

marked 

beneficial 

effect 

on the 

gra^&ing 


capacity of the pasture treated with the limestone sawdust against super alone, and 
against gypsum and super. If it is intended to use this sawdust as a top-dressing, it 
must be remembered that it does not replace superphosphate but should be used 
conjunction witli it. 

Storing Hams. , 

Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) has forwarded the following advice Oil 
the storing of hams to an inquirer at Mannum:—See that the hams are w^il dried o#! 
otherwiae mould is likely to develop. To keep hams for a lengthy period they requl^; 
heavier salting. IHp the calico bags in a good creamy paste of whitewaidi| idi) 4 : 
Imnrediately tie it round the hams. Prevent the Wash from getting inside the 
11 no^ible. V 
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Sulphate of Anunonla v. Super for Barley for Oreenfeed. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture (Mr. W. J. Spafford) has informed the FarrelPs 
Flat Branch of the Agricultural Bureau that under South Australian conditions no 
proper eumparison can be made between the effects of dressings of superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia for barley crops, because our soils are so deficient in phosphorus 
that we must use a phosphatic manure to grow normal barley crops. In some locations 
a comparison could be made between the effects of using superphosphate alone and a 
mixture of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia as, for instance, where intense cul¬ 
ture is being practised and bare fallowing the land is not usual. 

Th such a case there is every chance that the mixture will give a better economic 
return of greenfeed than will superphosphate alone. On our ordinary farm Jand, how¬ 
ever, the position is quite different, and in all probability superphosphate alone is the 
better of the two forms of manuring. A mixture of Icwt. superphosphate (45 per cent.) 
and icwt. sulphate of ammonia will cost about 128., and this amount of money will 
purchase nearly 2icwts. of superphosphate, and it is doubtful whether 328. worth of the 
mixture would give greater returns in your district than superphosphate of the same 
value. 


Blue Lupins. 

^‘Are New Zealand Blue Lupins fed to cows jis fodders!’^ is a question recently sub- 
mitU'd to Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), who states that we do 
not know to which of the Blue Lupins the term New Zealand has been attached, but most 
of the Blue Lupins are only of value sis a foodstuff for livestock after the seeds are ripe 
and have been ‘^shot^^ on to the ground. Animals—^and particularly sheep—pick up the 
fallen seeds and do well on them. The growing parts of the hairy blue liipips are disliked 
by farm animals, and, as a matt^ of fact, they will not touch the unless almost 

starving. 


Control of Bed Spider. 

“It is usual to trfu'it crops affe<*ted by red spider with kerosiiie emulsion or tobacco 
wash In the winter, and with sulphur in the summer, Lh a reply given by Mr. W. J. 
Bpafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) to an inquiry from the Yeelana Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau. Great care must be taken to make certain of spraying all parts 
of the plants, as the mites quickly breed up again if any are missed. The Department 
of Agriculture has published a leaflet by Mr. G. Quinn on “ Common Pests and Diseases 
of Fruit Trees and Vines, in which will be found the formulae for making the spray 
mentioned. 


Lucerne Growing. 

Replying to a correspondent at Black Hill, who sought information as to the best 
methodvS of establishing a plot of lucomc, the Deputy Direcstor of Agriculture (Mr. W. 
J. Spafford) says in most parts of the State it pays to bare-fallow the land before seed¬ 
ing it to lucerne, beca^ise less trouble is experienced with weeds, but provided the land 
is reasonably free from weeds, this is not absolutely necessary. It is essential, however, 
that the soil preparation be very thorough, and th© surface must be worked down to a 
fine tilth before seeding. Seeding should be done in April-May or September, and the 
seed must not be drilled in unless the soil is sufficiently moist to make certain of a good 
germination. The seed can be mixed with superphosphate, and be drilled in with an 
ordinary seed drill, remembening that the seeing must he verg shiillow, and the seed 
should not be mixed with the superphosphate for mare than four hours before being 
drilled into the soil. If to be irrigateti, ISlbs. to 201b8. of seed per acre should be used, 
and 2ewts. of superphosphate can be put in at the same time. The first cut should be 
made as soon as the growth is high enough to be properly cut, and the mixture of lucerne 
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and woods secured by this cut should be carted off the land. The sooner the first cut is 
t;iken tlie sooner will the lucerne crop control the weeds. The lucerne crop should be 
thoroughly cultivated each year in tJuly or August, and receive an ap^dication of about 
liewta superphosphate per acre at the same time. 


Souxsobs. 

“Wliat moans can be adopted to exterminate soursobs and magnesia patches which 
aro incNmsing in areaV This question was i^ccived from tho Talia Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau. The following reply has been supplied by Mr. E. C. Scott 
(Supervisor of Kxperimcntal Work):—On account of tbeir bulbing nature it is very 
difficult to exterminate soursobs over any area. By good cultivation and comparativel^y 
late seeding they can lT*e kept in check so far as crops are concerned. Seeding should 
be delayed until this weed has germinated freely, and the land well tilled i>rior to 
drilling. On smaller areas it ap])ears possiVdc to destroy soursobs by spraying with 
solution of lOOlbs. sodium chloratte to lOOgalls. of water to the acre, when tho plants 
are in full bloom. As this is Expensive it is impossible for farm lands, but is of value 
for gardens, &c. 

A low annual rainfall and high summer temperatures are factors affecting the 
formation of salt of magnesia patches. The former is insufficient to wash out the 
soluble salts which accumulate in the up])er soil layers as the moisture is evaporated in 
the summer months. In the first place, if the contour of the land permits, drains should 
be run through the affected patches leading to some natural watercourse in order that 
heavy rain may tend to drain away the salts dissolved. Siecondly, anything which 
win shad^ the ground, thus checking evaporation, will reduce the accumulation of salt, 
\n application of farmyard manure, straw, &c., is of assistance, but the object should 
be to make this protecting cover consist of a crop. In order to place the soil in the 

best possible condition for young plants to d^evelop, it should be ploughed deeply late 

in tho autunm and the furrow slice completely inverted so that the salt is buried and 
sweet soil left on tlite surface. The opening rains will tend to further svreeten the land 
and wash tlie salt deeper, thus improving the chance of a good germination of any 

seed planted. Late in thv? season a quick growing crop should be sown, of which barley 

18 probably the most suitable, because of its earliness and resistance to salt. The 
straw should not be burned, but left to cover the soil. This practice should be con- 
tinnod again in the following year. 


LAmbe for Bxport. 

Replying to a question, ‘^What would the live weight of a lamb be to dress 361bs.f” 
which was asked by tho Kungnrilla Braiivli of tho Agricultural Bureau, Mr. R. f\ 8cott 
(Supervisor of Experimental Work) says, as a general rule, a lamb dressing 'hilbs. 
would have been approximately 721b8, live weight. However, the shrinkage on dressing 
will vary from about 48 to 64 per cent., according to the type of lamb. A short-legged, 
thick'Wjt type will lose the lesser amount, whilst the more it approaches the Merino type 
the greater ^vill this loss be. Experiments conducted at Roseworthy College some years 
ago showed that pure-bred Merino lamlwi, averaging 73.30U>s. live weight, gave a mean 
dressed weight of 33,071bs., or a shrinkage of 54.88 per cent. On the other hand, 
lambs from half-bred longwool ewes by Soutlidown rams, averaging 74.701bs. live weight, 
vielded 37.941b8, on dressing, or a loss of 40.22 per cent. 


Blindness in Oalves. 

A correspondent at Glndstonr^ reports that calves from six months up to nine months 
of age, in good condition, with plenty of good food and water available, suddenly 
became blind and within 24 hours died. This inquiry was submitted to Mr, C. McKenna, 
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B.V.Sc., M,B.C.V.S. (Government Veterinary Officer of the Stock and Brands Depart¬ 
ment), who says the type of blindness described in the calves lias been fairly 
common during the past 16 months and has been I'eported from various parts of the 
Btate. The ages of the alfected calves vary from* one to nine months; the majority 
however, are two to four months. Usually the blindness develops gradually, and in every 
case both eyes are affected. They become glassy, have a staring appearance, and are 
a bottle-green color. No inflammatory changes have been observed. In some cases 
diarrhoea is present. Loss of condition is frequently observed. Some affected calves 
have fits or convulsions. Again, others hold their heads continually on one side ot turn 
around in circles. From the obstuvatiohs made, we arc inclined* to think that the con¬ 
dition is duo primarily to the lack of certain vitamin. This substance is usually obtained 
by the cow from green feed and passed on to the calf in the milk. It is not pre.sent 
in dry feed. For over the past two years the State has experienced poor seasons and 
long-continued dry periods. This has meant an absence of green feed in the ration 
over a long time (in one district this period was seven months). This has resulted 
in a deficiency of this particular vitamin. It is very probable that with a return to 
normal seasons this disease will become rare. Cases of affected calves having recovered 
their sight have not been reported, and treatment which has been tried has not been 
successful. Preventive measures advised are:—Firstly, the supplying of green feed 
to the cows during the dry (periods of the year. Even in the dry areas a small area 
of green feed, especially lucerne, can usually be grown. Secondly, the feeding of cod 
liver oil to the calves. Cod liver oil contains the particular vitamin we have referred to. 
The following quantities are suggested:—loz. up to the fourth week; 2ozs. up to the 
.sixth week (loz. equals two tablespoonfuls): .‘loz^s. up to the eighth' wo*k xnid over. The 
cod liver oil should be i)ut in the bottom of the bucket and the skim mijk gradually 
added whilst the mixture is kept stirred. 


Horse, Barb-wire ^ound. 

Bei)orting that a horse had been injured with barb-wire and that the wound had 
become fly-blowm, a correspondent at Wanbi sought iufounation as to the best treatment 
to adopt to effect a cure. The inquiry wa.'a submitted to Mr. B. H. F. Macindoe, li.V.S., 
M.R.C.V.8., Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock, who states that maggots may be removed 
by injecting into the wound oil of tuipentiTu?, but it will not kill them. The following 
treatment is suggested:—Clip hair around the wound and wash with warm water and 
soaxj. Then inject a little oil of turpentine right into the bottom of the wound and 
search with a paii of forceps (made by bending a jnece of hoop irori and filing it down 
to a size small enough to enter the wound) for maggots which may be deep-seated. Use 
the oil of turpentine two or three times a day until you are certain that all maggots 
are removed and then treat by injecting a lysol solution (one tablespoonful to a pint 
of water) twice a day and plug slightly with a small piece of c(.tton wool. If the 
wound is discharging, spieaj beneath the entrance to wound with vaseline. 


Dry and Wet Ploughing. 

The Millendilla Branch of the Agricultural Bureau submitted the following question:— 
^'Is fallow ploughed dry and worked down when wet as good as if the ploughing was 
delayed until the time of giving the first cultivation to the dry ploughingf^' Reply 
Provided that the * * dry ’' ploughing is done early in the season,' that is to say, before 
the heavy rains are finished, better results will be secured as against waiting for the 
soil to become wet before ploughing. The longer stirred land is exposed, the more plant 
food liberated, and if tlie ploughing is done in the autumn or winter enough rain can be 
ex|>eeted to again consolitete the soil. (Reply by Mr. W. J. Spaffbrd.) 
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Weed Destruction. 

BLACKBSRRIS&. 

The following inquiry was received from Echunga:—have read about eodlum 
chlorate killing ragwort in New Zealand; as I have a lot of blackberries, would sodium 
chlorate kill themf^’ Beply,—Our experience with treating blackberries with sodium 
chlorate is that it kills all of the abo% e-ground growth, and only a few w^ak shoots 
are sent up from the old crowns, and that a second application destroys most of these. 
We have been using a 5 per cent, solution, Le., lib. of sodium chlorate in 2galls. of water, 
which is sprayed on to the plants so m to wet all the growth. After seeing the results 
of our original experiments at Williamstown the owner of the property immediately 
ordered 1 ton of the material for tlio destruction of this pest. Sodium* chlorate is 
obtainable from the Hardie Trading Pty., Ltd., Currie Street, and from the Oresco 
Fertilisers Ltd., North Terrace. (Beply by Mr. W. J. SpalTord.) 

Take-AU. 

“What is the cause of wheat drying off two months after seeding, which usually 
occurs in small patches, and the wheat grows to a height of several inches, and can 
be pulled out with ease, having no hold on the soil with the roots. Why does this occur 
more on good or early fallow than on ground not so well worked This question was 
also asked by the Millendilla Branch. Beply:—^When young wheat plants which die 
can be readily palled out of the ground the trouble is usually due to “ take-all, “ the 
excessive looseness of the soil encouraging the disease. On the first appearance of the 
trouble the land should be heavily rolled, or be packed in some way, when the chances 
are that an immediate improvement will be noticeable. The latter part of the question 
cannot be answered without ha^g eeen the different blocks of land. (Beply by Mr. 
W. J. Spafford.) 

Lime for Clayey Soils. 

The Beetaloo Valley Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks:—“What quantity of 
lime should be applied to land of a red clayey nature in this district Beply.—To 
improve the mechanical condition of the red clayey land of your district at least lOcwts. 
of lime per acre should be used, but almost equal results will be secured at a much less 
cost, and without being such an unpleasant job if the same amoimt of seed gypsum is 
applied. It must be remembered when applying either lime or gypsum that they should 
not be ploughed in, but should be spread on the surface after the land has been ploughed 
and cultivated, and only harrowed in. Seed gypsum can be drilled into the cultivated 
land, but lime and flour gypsum must be broadcasted, because so little will run through 
the seed-drill, and they are applied very irregularly by his machine. (Beply by Mr. 
W. J. Spafford.) 


BxperimentB in Fruit Setting of Apple. 

During the past two years experiments have been carried out in Otago by the Horticul¬ 
ture Division with the object of determining the treatment which would cause strong- 
grovdng Delicious apple trees on rich alluvial soil to set their fruit satisfactorily. Several 
series of tests—^manurial and pruning—^were carried out. 

Beporting on the work, Mr. W* K. Dallas states that the treatment which gave the 
best results was a normal pruning, combined with the application of sulphate of potash 
at the rate of 21b8. per tree in the month of August in each of the two years. The 
trees set a •crop which averaged 14 loose petrol cases per tree, as compared with an 
average of five loose cases in the other plots. The pruning consisted of a judicious 
cutting out of leaders where it was considered that there were too many in the trees, 
with the object of allowing more sunlight into the centre. The lateral grow^ was 
thinned out, and the remaining laterals shortened back from 14in. to 18in. in length. 
—(Prom New Zealand Journal of AffrUndture, August, 1980.) 
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L7SE VOCO POWER FOR THE 1930 HARVEST 


Its Quality means 



VOCO Power Quality means com¬ 
plete combustion, knock-proof power. 

It costs no more, yet you get these 
£conomies — less carbon, less oil 
dilution, less valve grinding, fewer 
stoppages, fewer repairs, more work 
per gallon. 

Think what that means in pounds 
and shillings saved. 

Use VOCO and get more work for 
your money. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

O VP 3 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticultursi, 
viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, insect and 
fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar subjects, will be 
referred to the Government experts, and replies will be published 
in these pages for the benefit of producers generally. The name and 
address of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of thp 
Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. AU correspon¬ 
dence should be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture, Adelaide. ’ ’ 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of :,he Stock and Brands Department.][ 


‘^E. H. Wanbi, reports cow in milk 12 months, milk supply now falling off, 

low in condition. 

Reply—^You do not give any particulars as to what feed tho cow has been getting, 
but in tho absence of any symptoms indicative of disease, it is quite possible that being 
ii heavy milker constantly over a long period, the ration is insufficient to keep her up 
in both milk production and condition, so that tho former has been maintained at the 
expense of the latter. I would suggest that you feed her a bit more liberally, especially 
on concentrates, sucli as bran, oats, and liiisecHl meal and see if any benefit results. 

E. 0./^ Balaklava, reports pony bad cough, coat very rough, .urine thick. 

Reply—The following treatment is suggested:—Stable pony and starve for 24 hours 
(allow water only). At the end of that period give the following drench:—Raw linseed 
oil, one pint; turpentine, four tablespoon fills. Subsequently feed on good-quality chaff 
and bran and crushed oats and give a tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic mixed 
in a small damped feed night and morning for two weeks. During the period supply 
cut green barley daily. 

J. O.,^^ Ceduna, has horse 13 years ago, off feed, signs of staggering after 
drinking and has swellings under belly. 

Reply—Have the animal V teeth seen to if possible, and give the following droncli:— ' 
Raw linseed oil, HI pints; turpentine, four tablespoonfuls, and repeat same In 10 days* 
time. Allow plenty of good green feed in the ration and supplement this with a little 
bran and good chaff. Give one tablespoonful of Fowler solution of arsenic in the' 
damped feed night and morning for a fortnight, and also have a supply of the fob 
lowing powders made up, each containing P. nux vomica, 1 dram; P. ferri sulph., 1 dram; 
P. radix gent., 1 dram. Give one powder night and morning half-hour after feeding. 
Mix tho powder in a spoonful of molasses or honey to m^e a jDaste which can lx* 
smeared on the bjick teeth and tongue .so that it will stick there and the animal will 
have to lick it down. The oedematous swelling under the belly should be W'ell massaged 
regularly each day so as to break it uj) and assist its resorption. Thi? will gradu^ly 
take place as the animal regains its strength. Do not attemiit to work the animal, but 
give it a spell. 

R. T.,^^ Yurgo, has mare seven years old with large lump on shoulder. 

Reply—The swelling should be treated by applying hot foments at frequent intervals. 
If aoy fluid can be detected as being present the swelling should be lanced at its lowest 
<'dgo," so tliat these fluid cxintents can be evacuated. Subsequently, syringe the cavity 
out daily with weak antisoptic solution till the discharge stops and healing takes place. 
Oil DO account should the animal be worked till the C'ondition has cleaned up. 

‘‘H. W. Mannura, asks cure for founder in young pigs. 

Reply—If the pigs are kept away from the mother while she is being fed on tlM> 
grain, so that they are not able to get any of it, the condition will right itself in them 
ill a few days' time. A dose of loz. Epsom salts per sucker pvep to them either as a 
drench or mixed in a little thui slop will help if given early in the attack. 

‘bE. A. R./' Tarnma, has cow very hard to^milk. 

Iteply—If you can obtain a better cow I would advise you to fatten up the har4 
milker for the butcher. Tho only treatment you could try would be to dilate the teat 
with a ‘^teat dilator.’^ Yon will have to obtain this instrument from one of the 
Arms, When noting it see that it is clean (boil for 10 minutes) and vaint the tent oirWIcc 
Vrith tincture iodine before inserting it. 
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improved Ford Truck 


Increased strength 
tmd stamina/rom 
notable structural 
improvements 


/4n Impnv^d Ford 30'CM(. Truth uudrr- 
xairtft ima in C««fong Diatritt ([ Vie.y At 
uft i$ a t*$t truck mdjr for inapreiion. 
Noto aturdy Med terqut lulks and raditta rada. 


■ the ford 30. 

* r%vt Irtick- 
already fa nt o u a 
for its Value far 
^ above the Price— 

has now been 

Vmdrrnrmik mtna at m nolallly ioiprOVCd 

fat f ws i ws tar in gtrcnMli and 

durability by int. 
portant structural alterations. Its new 
tor(|ue>tuhe drive and sturdy rear radius 
r<»ds give added safety, longer life, sreatly 
improv««d performance unfler rough con* 
ditions anu still lower operating costs to 
a truck which has already- proved itself 
as possessing these essential qualities to 
an unusual degree. 

fitm Torqutt'tube Driva. — The new heavy 
steel torque tul>e surrounds the driving 
shaft and iraiismits all lirivinc thrust front 
the rear>axle bousing to the heavy centre 
eross memlwr of the frame. This* ndieves 
the rear springs of all hut their normal 
function of cushioning the load, improve.^ 
riding qualities, and lengthens the life of 
important chassit parts. 


A’eie RadiuM Rsds.^-llie new sturdy steel 
radius rods support the torque tul>e in its 
function o f carrying the driving 
thrust and maintain the rear-axle 
housing in nerfeet alignment under all 
c^Hiditions of road noevenness and sudden 
Mrain. They increase the Ford Truck’s 
capacity for fine and lasting fierforraance 
under unusually difficnit conditions and 
driving abuse. 

Rigid Tttln Prov* Trrmanduus Strength.—Ex- 
haustive tests of the Improved Ford 30-ewt. 
Truck have covereil thousands of miles 
over shocking roads and heavy tracks. 
The lest trucks were delilierately abused 
in every way in which misuse could be 
experienced* at the hands of roughest 
drivers. <Fruelling haulage of heavy limber 
through deep soiiil and over o|H>n country, 
hauling licnp<‘d loads of gravel out of d<^p 
pits ou«l over deeply rutted trui'ks. were 
endured da\ after day for weeks, without 
mrehanical attention. On completion of 
the tests the closest ins|»ection by Foni 
engineers ri'iealed each mechanical ami 
structural part in |>erfeet condition. 


Features of the Ford Truek 

/Vsu» Tarque-tube Drive . . . JSeae Rear Radius Rods . . . Four cylinder 

Engine^ rated 24<03 horsepovrr^ developing 40 brake horsepower at only 2200 rrr.t. 
per minute . , . Aluminium Allay Pistons . . . Dirett. gravity-feed fuel 

system . . . Enclosed four-wheel b'rakrs . . . Haary cantilever rear springs 

, , . WkeeUtase I31| inches . . . Capacity li tons . . . Standard hady styles 

far every purpose . . . Easiest terms of payment under the i^lew Ford Finance Plan. 



FORD MOTOR 

Mong 


COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTV. 

Sydney Brisbmna Adelaida Perth 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM (1929-30), INCLUDING DE¬ 
TAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
(1921-30). 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


PART I. 

1929-30 FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 

General Scheme under which the Farm has been Run. 

The Turretfield Demonstration Farm has been run upon purely businesis lines since 
1921, and it has therefoie had to depend upon its own unaided revenue for nine successivi* 
seasons. In the latter connection, however, the Farm has been allowed overdraft right.^ 
up to £2,200, upjn which 0 j)er cent, interest has been paid on monthly balances. On 
the other hand, in addition to interest on overdraft, the Farm has paid annually into 
the State Treasury the equivalent of rent on land and interest on original Floating 
Capital, less repayments of original loan which may have been made. During the seven 
initial seasons, the results of which have been regularly reported upon in the page.^ of 
the Journal of Agriculture, the Farm Accounts closed on a Net Profit Balance, aggre¬ 
gating £2,748 18s. 3d. for the seven years. For the first time in the history of the 
Farm, owing to unfavorable seasonal conditions, the 1928-29 season closed on a Debit 
Balance; and unfortunately, as will be seen later on, the continuance of unfavorable 
weather conditions, coupled with the fall in prices of Wheat and Wool, have led to 
similar results in the 1929-30 season. 

Scope and Direction of Farm Operations. 

In the aggregate recorded area of the Farm—1,604 acres—are included 71 acres of 
quite useless river bed. The net available farming land is therefore represented by 
acres, distributed as follows:— 

^ Acres. Percentage. 


Arable Land. 1,266 82.6 

Non-arable grazing land (mostly hilly). 252 16.4 

Buildings, yards, plantations, &c. 15 1.0 


Total Available Farming Area. 1,533 100.0 


Within recent years the main lines of exploitation have been Wheat and a Fat Lamb 
Flock of Sheep, although in the opening years Cereal Hay was the main crop grown. The 
gradual disappearance of the light horse had, however, rendered the growing of Hay 
for sale purposes more or less unprofitable, jand Turretfield has, in consequence, been 
thrown back upon Wheat for grain, no more Hay being cut than has been required for 
home consumption. Towards this end, the Farm hae been run on a three-course rotation, 
as follows:— 

(1) Bare Fallow, 

(2) Wheat, and 

(3) Grazing crops, usually Oats, and Natural pasture. 

Portion of the land, however, has been treated on a two-course rotation, namely:— 

(1) Bare Fallow, and (2) Wheat; or 

(1) Pease, and (2) Wheat. 
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1h the 1929-30 season, arable land received the following treatment;— 

Acres. 


1. Bare Fallow. 471 

2. Fallow Crop (Pease). 44 

3. Wheat and Cereal Hay. 473 

4. Grazing Crops. 177 

5. Natural Pasture. 101 


Total Arable Land. 1,266 acres 

Originally, the attempt was made to associate a small Dairy Herd and an important 
Herd of Pigs with normal farm operations. Unfortunately, the inadequacy and cost 
liness of hired labor for the purpose rendered these minor operations unprofitable, and 
they had to be abandoned. This was unfortunate, because on a farm on which the 
farmer and his family are mainly responsible for manual operations, these side lines 
(?ount for much in the financial success of the farm. Should the prices of Wheat and 
Wool continue at existing low levels, we may possibly be driven back to our original 
plans. 

1929-30 Seasonal Characteristics. 

Rainfall recorded at Turretfield in 1929 has been indicated in Thblt* I. in comparison 
with corresponding figures for preceding 21 years;— 

Table I. —Contrasting 1929 Rodnfall with Means of Preotding 21 Years, 

1929. 1908-28 Means. 



Months, 

Periods. 

Months. 

Periocis. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Late Summer and Autumn Rains— 





January . 

. 0*34 


0-67 


February . 

. 0-30 


0-81 


March. 

. 0*15 


0*84 



— 

0-79 

— 

2*22 

Seeding Rains— 





April. 

. 0*60 


0*73 


May. 

. 0*69 


2*58 



— 

1*29 

— 

3-31 

Winter Rains— 





June . 

. 2*13 


2*25 


July. 

. 109 


203 



— 

3*22 

— 

4 2 s 

Spring Rains— 





August . 

. J-61 


206 


6epteml>er . 

. 1-70 


2-37 


October. 

. 0-79 


1*72 



— 

410 

— 

H14 

Early Summer Rains— 





November . 

. 1*42 


105 



— 

1-42 

— 

1-05 

Harvest Rains— 





December. 

. 2*62 


0-96 



_ 

2-62 

— 

0-96 

“ Useful ” Rain (April-November). 

. 1003 

— 

14-78 

— 

Yearly Rainfall. 


13*44 


17-96 

Table I. shows that in 1929 the total 

rainfall and its 

distribution over the 

growing 


period of Winter sown crops was evKn more unfavorable than in the immediately preced 
ing season. The Total Yearly Rainfall—13.44in.—was 4^in., Le,, 25.2 per cent, below 
normal, and the Useful^^ Rainfall—April-November—4Jin., t.e., 32.1 per cent, below 
normal. 
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The late Summer and Autumn were exceptionally dry—1.43iii., or 64.4 per cent below 
normal—and succeeding Seeding Bains were altogether inadequate—61.0 per cent, below 
normal. Indeed, real seeding rain did not reach Turretfield until June. Winter and 
Spring rains were correspondingly j*hort of requirements—24.8 per cent, and 33.2 per 
cent, respectively below normal. 

November alone was above normal, and. unfortunately, of the .1.42in. recorded for 
this month, 0.85in., or 60.0 per cent., fell after the 2()th of the month, too late to 
benefit standing Crops, but in ample time to damage harvest operations, which were 
t'urther hampered by abnormally heavy December downpours. 

Eventually, from 206.09 acres under Wheat we reaped 3,438.8buBh., representing a 
mean yield per acre of 16.69bu8h. In this total, Wheat following Bare Fallow ^yielded 
17.47bu8h. and Wheat following Pease 9.17bush. The mean 1921-29 Wheat 3 rield at 
Turretileld has been represented by 18.83bush. 

The 1929 30 Bai.anck-shekt. 

The 1929-30 Balance-sheet, copy of which accompanies this Statement, closed on a 
Debit Balance of £757 5s. This is attributable to two main causes, namely (a) the 
unfavorable character of the season, and (b) fall in prices of Wheat and Wool. 

Credit Balances of the first seven seasons are shown below. Deduction therefrom of 
Debit Balances of the 1928-29 and 1929-30 seasons leaves accumulated Net Profits 


£1,461 Is.:— 

£ . 9 . d. 

1921- 22 (nine months). 39?!! <> 

1922- 23 . 483 15 9 

1923- 24 . 216 5 n 

1924- 25 . 1,173 15 10 

1925- 26 . 79 5 2 

1926- 27 . 101 1 7 

1927- 28 . 296 2 6 

1921-28 Net Profits. 2,748 18 3 

Less 1928-29 and 1929-3U Debit Balances . .. 1,287 17 3 

Accumulated 1921-30 Net Profits .. .. £1,461 1 0 


lu these statements of Accounts, the accumulated Net Profits are assumed to ropretent 
the Turretfield Personal Capital, and losses occurring in any particular season are met 
from this Capital. The original Fixed and Floating Capital—^£17,590 IBs. 2d.— i% treated 
us a Government Loan, and corresponding interest is paid yearly into the State Treasury. 
In 1925-26 thie Loan was reduced by £1,000 from normal farm eamingE(. In addition, 
between July 1st, 1921, and April Ist, 1930, the sum of £7,012 5s. 7d., representing 
Interest on Loan and Overdraft, has been paid into the State Treasury, It follows 
that over a period of 8} years the Farm has cost the State nothing, whilst the Treasury 
has benefited to the extent of £8,612 5s. 7d. 

Interest .Earned bv Farm on Capital Engaged. 

If, from the standpoint of a farmer working the farm mainly on borrowed money, 
We look upon the funds engaged in the farm as being represented by the State original 
advances—£17,590 18s. 2d.—^plus accumulated Net Profits, and lesi part repayment of 
Loan^ then the rate of interest earned by the farm in each successive year has been 
.shown in Table II. 
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T.\bt,k Jl.— Showing 

Interest per Anmm Earned 

by Capital Engaged 

m Turretfleld 


Demonstration 

Farm, 

1921-30. 






Capital Engaged in Farm. 

Farm Net Earnings.* 

Interest 


— 

^ — 



—. 

r 

— 

>.— 

1 

per Annum. 


Total. 

Per Acre. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 

Earned. 


£ 

«. (L 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

e. d. 

o/ 

/o 

1921-22 . 

17,690 

18 2 

11 

9 

6 

1,019 

12 

7 

17 9 

i-n 

1922-23. 

.. 17,989 

9 8 

11 

14 

8 

1,306 

19 

7 

17 1 

7*27 

1923-24 . 

18,473 

6 6 

12 

J 

0 

1,094 

8 

10 

14 3 

5-92 

1924-26 . 

18,689 

11 4 

12 

3 

10 

2,024 

10 

7 

26 6 

10*83 

1926-26 . 

.. 18,Hfi3 

7 2 

12 

6 

1 

873 

8 

0 

11 6 

4*63 

1926-27 . 

18,942 

12 4 

12 

7 

2 

922 

6 

6 

12 0 

4*87 

1927-28 . 

.. 19,043 

13 11 

12 

8 

5 

1,118 

3 

4 

14 7 

6-87 

1928-29 . 

.. 19,.139 

16 6 

12 

12 

4 

237 

16 

9 

3 1 

1-23 

J 929-36. 

.. 18,800 

4 2 

12 

6 

5 

s 

13 

7 

0 2 

0*06 

Morins of 8f Seasons .. 

.. 18,637 

19 10 

12 

3 

>2 

1»83 

10 

10 

12 10 

6*28 


It will be observed that interest earned by the Farm on funds successively engaged 
over 8} seasons has been represented by 5.28 per cent. This relatively low rate of 
interest is attributable chiefly to the unfavorable character of the past two seasons, 
coupled with falling prices foi' both Wheat and Wool. 

The Mean Net Earnings of the farm—^£983 10s. lOd.—which represent gross revenue, 
less costs apart from the equivalent of rental value plus interest on Capital, do not 
convey much to a farmer, who, together with his family, is usually mainly responsible 
for farm manual operations, lii order to make the position clear it should be stated 
that in * ^ costs has becm included mean sum of £1,196 3s. 6d., representing cost of 
Management and Labor. If we add this sum to farm net earnings indicated above, 
we got £2,170 348. 4d., representing the combined Net Earnings of the farmer, his 
family, and the Capital invested in the enterprise. Finally, if from these net earnings 
wo deduct Tn(‘aii intenjst dues—^£952 7h. lid.—we would get £1,227 6s. 5d., which would 
represent the mean Labor Income of a farmer and family exclusively responsible for 
farm manual o])erations. , 

Profit and Loss Acooxint. 

It has already been stated that the 1929*30 Season closed on a Debit Balance of 
£757 58. Details concerning the Profit and Loss Account are shown below:— 


Profit and Loss Account, 1929-.30. 


Dr. £ 5. d. 

To Sheep Account. 764 7 8 

Wheat Account. 2 9 8 

Hay Account. 182 0 7 

Cattle Account. 18 11 2 

l^ease Account. 93 13 10 


Or. £ .s. 

By- Farm Stores Account .. 186 3 2 

Poultry Account . ., 6 16 5 

Interest on Personal 

Capital. 11018 4 

Net Loss. 757 o 


£1,061 2 11 £1,061 2 13 

As has already been stRte<l, 1929-30 losses are to be attributed chiefly to unfavorable 
seasonal conditions, coupled with falling prices in Wheat and Wool, and to this must 
be added decline in price of Sheep. The major loss was on oui^ Fat Lamb Flock which, 
owing to weather conditions, had to be hand-fed over a great portion of the year. The 
Profit on Farm Stores was made mainly on the sale of last season ^s Wheat, which had 
been valued at 48. 2d, on March Hist, but sold subsequently at 4s. 8id-, aod on the 
«aJe of Hay, which had also risen in value. 


^ Farm Net Earninse aro taken here to represent gross farm revenue, less coste, but exclusive 
of rental value of land and interest on Capital. 
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Interest Account. 

In the statements appearing; in the second portion of this Report, interest charged 
af;;aiuKt the various Real Accounts, from which inclusive costs of farming operations 
are determined, comes from two sources, namely:— 

(1 ) Interest on original Loan, less repayments, coupled with interest on overdraft, 

and 

(2) Interest on accumulated Net Profits, representing Turretfield Personal Capital. 

The position of the Interest Account for tho nine seasons under consideration is shown 
below in Table III.: — 


Table III .—Showing Interest P<M or Debited in Each Year (1921-30). 



Interest Paid 

Interest on 

Total Interest 


on Government 

Turretfield 

Debited 


Loan and 

Personal 

Against 


Overdraft. 

Capital. 

Farm Accounts. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

1921-22 (9 months). 

. 659 5 

0 

— 

659 6 0 

1922-23 . 

. 874 0 

10 

19 18 7 

893 19 5 

1923-24 . 

. 928 16 

7 

44 2 4 

972 18 11 

1924-25 . 

. 901 6 

4 

54 18 8 

956 5 0 

1925-26 . 

. 845 0 

3 

113 12 6 

958 12 8 

1926-27 . 

. 872 1 

7 

117 11 8 

989 13 3 

1927-28 . 

. 872 16 

4 

122 12 9 

995 9 1 

1928-29 . 

. 8.30 13 

0 

137 8 11 

968 1 11 

1929-30 . 

. 828 5 

8 

110 18 4 

939 4 0 


Totals (1921-30) . 7,612 6 7 721 3 8. 8,333 9 3 


Depreciation Account. 

In Table IV. below have been summarised data relating to amounts written off as 
depreciation since 1921: — 


Table TV .—Summarmng Deprev^otion Deductions from Capital (1921-30). 


Water Tools and 

Buildings. Fences. Service. Plant. Total. 

£ s. d. £ 6'. d. £ s. d. £ s, d. £ s. d. 

Original 1921 valuation ... 2,388 10 0 990 0 0 79 10 0 724 10 0 4,182 10 0 

Subsequent additions. 392 6 3 384 14 2 164 16 1 1,708 0 0 2,649 16 6 


Totals. 2,780 16 3 1,374 14 2 244 6 1 2,432 10 0 6,832 6 6 

Less sales and transfers... 8 1 9 88 12 9 — 35 9 6 132 4 0 


Original values . 2,772 14 6 1,286 1 5 244 6 1 2,397 0 6 6.700 2 6 

1921-29 depreciation.. 510 16 6 513 15 8 58 9 10 1,255 15 4 2,338 17 4 


2,261 18 0 772 5 9 185 16 3 1,141 5 2 4,361 6 2 

1929-30 depreciation.. 67 11 3 92 6 7 9 4 1 109 14 2 278 16 1 


1930 valuation. 2,194 6 9 679 19 2 176 12 2 1,031 11 0 4,082 9 1 


1921-30 depreciation . 578 7 9 606 2 3 67 13 11 1,365 9 6 2.617 13 6 

Percentage of capital assets, % % % % % 

additions, less sales 20«9 47*1 27-7 67*0 39*1 


Hence, between July Isi, 1921, and March Hist, 1930, the original capital value of 
Buildings, Fences, Water Service, and Tools and Plant—^£4,182 10s.—has on the one 
hand been increased by additions to £6,832 6s. 6d., and on the other reduced by sales 
01 ' transfers to £6,700 28. 6d. Again, over the same period, these Capital items have 
been written down to the extent of £2,617 13s. 5d., or 39.1 per cent, of the original 
assets, plus additions, less sales. FinaUy, 1930 valuation has reduced the value of total 
Capital Assets to £4,082 Os. Id. 
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Farm Stores Account. 

In these etatements, Farm Stores Account has been used as a convenience account to 
which all farm produce not immediately sold or used has been transferred pending 
sales or consumption. Produce transferred in thii^ fashion has usually been charged 
up at current local rates, and it follows that profits or losses are incurred on individual 
items, at the time of sale or consumption, in proportion to market rises or falls. 

The 1929-30 Stores Account closed on a Profit Balance of £186 Ss. 2d., the respective 
Balances of preceding seasons are shown below:— 


£ s. d. 

1922- 23 Profit of. 173 19 3 

1923- 24 Profit of. 74 11 3 

1924- 25 Loss of. 92 7 9 

1925- 26 Profit of. 364 10 1 

1926- 27 Loss of. 132 18 5 

1927- 28 Profit of.. .. 394 18 4 

1928- 29 Loss of. 95 13 7 

1929- 30 Profit of. 186 3 2 

1922-30 Mean Profit.£109 2 10 


The fact that over a period of eight years the Farm Stores Account has shown a 
mean yearly Profit of £109 2s. lOd. serves to show that Farm Produce has usually been 
transferred to this Account on a sufficiently conservative basis. The 1929-30 Profit 
Balance was attributable to accidental rises in Farm Produce as follows:— 


£ 8. d. 

Hay Sales. 105 11 5 

Wheat Sales .. 77 0 8 

Oat Sales. 0 2 5 

Sundries. 3 8 8 

Total Stores Profit.£186 3 2 



FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHCmr OR HEAD-HIOH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 


AAONKEY GPUBBER 

CASILV ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditious—^its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handiing«and long trouble-free service. 

ATI MB SAVER AND PROFIT AAAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—Australislui Implcimnt C.. ColloB, P«»«f A fmloii. H»rl» Scirft. LU., 
McPhinont Ply. Ltd.. South AintnliiR ForoiW 0«lon. 

TRBWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC, 


8 
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House-kkepino Account. 

Tluj Farm has been responsible for the Board of the Manager, his family, and portion 
of the Farm Staff. In Table V. below, 1929-.-50 expenditure in this connection has been 
summarised in comparison with the means of preceding years:— 


Table V.— t^u7rmariffing 1929-.'10 House keeping Expenditure in Comparison with the 

Afeaiis of Preceding Years. 


1922-30 Means. 






r - 

—A- 

-^ 




1922-2» 



Per- 


1929-30. 

Means. 

Items. 

centages. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ d. 

£ «. 

d. 

% 

Labor . 

. 89 8 

0 

83 14 6 

84 8 

8 

26*5 

Provisions . 

. 94 11 

2 

106 12 1 

106 2 

0 

’33*0 

Farm produce .... 


5 

66 19 1 

66 3 

11 

20-5 

Water. 

. 2 14 

6 

3 12 10 

3 10 

7 

M 

Kerosene . 

. 4 5 

3 

5 9 8 

6 6 

8 

1*7 

Firewood . 

. 6 15 

5 

7 19 5 

7 16 

5 

25 

Depreciation . 

. 39 4 

9 

47 16 3 

46 14 

10 

14-7 

Totals. 

. 289 17 

6 

322 3 10 

318 3 

1 

1000 

Mean number catered for . 

. 4-62 


5-57 

5-46 



Cost per Individual— 







Per day. 


5 

0 3 2 

0 3 

2 


Per week . 

. 1 4 

1 

1 2 2 

1 2 

4 


Per annum. 

. 62 15 

10 

57 15 3 

58 5 

9 



Honc(‘, o\Vi u period of eight years, mean inclusive costs tlie Boarding Housv^ hav(‘ 
been at the ratc?s per individual of 2d. per day, or 22s. 4d. per week, or £58 5 h. 9d. 
per annum. 


Waces Account. 

Sums disbursed foi* Wages in 1929-30 aggregated £1,19(3 .‘3s. Od. I have shown 
below' in Tabh* VI. how’ these sums w'ere distributed in comparison with means of i)re- 
eeding seasons:— 

Table VI. —Showing 1929-30 DUirihulion of Wages m Comparison with Preeedmg Aff'ons. 

1922-29 1922-30 Per- 

1929-30. Means. Means. centage. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

% 

General Expenses Account . 

196 

16 

2 

243 

19 

0 

238 

1 

2 

19-9 

Sheep Account . 

163 

2 

10 

143 

2 

5 

145 

12 

5 

12*2 

Stores Account . 

141 

16 

4 

116 

13 

3 

118 

18 

7 

100 

Hay Account .. 

192 

19 

4 

94 

14 

6 

107 

0 

1 

8-9 

Fallows Account. 

109 

8 

(» 

94 

1 

2 

96 

19 

7 

8-0 

Wheat Account. 

65 

9 

8 

98 

19 

8 

93 

10 

11 

7-8 

Permanent Improvements Account ... 

98 

19 

5 

77 

7 

11 

80 

1 

10 

.6-7 

Working Horses Account . 

63 

6 

H 

72 

12 

9 

71 

9 

6 

6*0 

Pig Account. 

4 

19 

0 

67 

10 

6 

59 

14 

0 

6*0 

Implements Account . 

54 

1 

11 

67 

11 

3 

67 

2 

7 

4*8 

Cattle Account .. 

6 

7 

3 

59 

5 

7 

52 

13 

4 

4*4 

Barley Account .. 

- 

— 


26 

2 

7 

21 

19 

9 

1*8 

Garden Account . 

14 

12 

5 

17 

17 

3 

17 

9 

2 

1*4 

Pease Account. 

13 

15 

11 

11 

7 

2 

11 

13 

3 

1*0 

Grazing Crops Account .. 

14 

4 

3 

7 

16 

6 

8 

12 

5 

0*7 

Barley and Oats Account . 

- 



9 

8 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0*7 

Preparation of Stubble Land Acooimt 

7 

7 

9 

2 

16 


3 

7 

11 

0*3 

Poultry Account. 

0 

8 

3 

2 

18 

8 

2 

12 

4 

0*2 

Permanent Pastures Account. 

4 

3 

8 

1 

13 

5 

1 

19 

8 

0*2 


Totals 


1,141 18 10 1,203 18 6 1,196 3 6 100 0 

































Table VIJ. 

TURRETFIELD DEMONSTRATION FARM. 

Balance-sheet as at 3Iarch 31st, 1930. 
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PABT II. 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OP FAEMING COSTS. 

CApiTAii Account. 

It is obviously of importance to know what Capital outlay is involved in fanning 
operations carried out on a farm of the Turretfield type. I propose therefore examin* 
ing this question in detail in the light of operations extending over nine successive 
seasons. 

It should be observed at the outset that at Turretfield the value of the Capital engaged 
has been successively represented by (1) original—1921—Government advances, covering 
value of Land, Improvements, Original Stock and Plant, &c., less such repayments as 
may have been <^de towards reduction of these advances, and (2) the value of pur¬ 
chases made since 1921, together with accumulated Net Profits, representing Turretfield 
Personal Capital. 

Detailed analysis of the Capital Account on the 1st July, 1921 (original) and the 
Ist April, 1929, is shown below in Table VIII., together with corresponding mean 
figures for 1921-28 and 1921-29 periods respectively:— 

Table VIII .—Detailed Analysis of Capital A'ccaunt, 1921-29. 

Original Bfean Mean 1021-29 Capital. 


Capital, Capital, Capital, t -*-> 

1/7/21. 1/4/29. 1921-28. Per 

Total. Per Acre. Cent. 
£ $. d. £ ». d. £ s. d. £ t. d, £ $. d. % 

Land. 10,770 0 0 10,948 7 1 10,838 5 11 10,850 6 1 7 1 7 58-2 

Buildings, Ac. 2,888 10 0 2,232 11 11 2,274 2 7 2,269 10 3 1 9 7 12-2 

Water Service . 79 10 0 181 9 3 135 13 8 140 16 4 0 1 11 0-8 

Fencing. 990 0 0 716 10 0 8.58 14 9 842 16 6 0 10 11 4*6 

Land and Improvements .. £14,237 0 0 14,075 18 3 14,106 16 11 14,103 8 2 9 4 0 76-7 

Tools and Plant. 724 10 0 1,112 15 7 1,214 2 0 1,202 16 10 0 15 9 6-4 

Working Horses . 417 0 0 378 0 0 432 0 4 426 0 8 0 6 7 2*3 

Other Livestock . 863 3 6 1,280 15 0 1,178 16 4 1,190 2 11 0 15 6 6 4 

Produce on hand. 680 10 0 2,208 3 5 1,916 7 4 1,947 18 0 ♦•O 11 7 4-8 

Farm Fallows . 380 0 0 608 18 2 504 9 3 504 19 2 0 6 7 2*7 

Sundries . 438 14 8 215 1 8 335 3 8 321 16 9 0 4 2 1-7 

Floating Capital . £3,353 18 2 5,703 13 10 5,579 18 11 5,593 13 11 2 19 2 24-3 

Total gross capital . — 19,779 12 1 19,686 15 10 19,697 2 1 

* Leis cash balance. 970 7 11 946 4 0 648 0 0 

— — 18,741 11 10 18,749 2 1 

Less repayment of principal — — 125 0 0 111 2 3 

Total Net Capital .£17,590 18 2 £18,809 4 2 £18,616 11 10 £18,637 19 10 £12 3 2 100 0 


The various items included in the Mean Net Capital per acre—1921-29—admit of 
being grouped together under the following headings:— 

Value per Acre. Percentage. 



£ 

8, 

d. 

% 

Land and improvements. 

. .. 9 

4 

0 

75.7 

Tools and Plant. 

. .. 0 

15 

9 

6.4 

Working Horses. 

. .. 0 

5 

7 

2.3 

Eevenue Earning Livestock. 

. .. 0 

15 

6 

6.4 

Farm Fallows. 

. 0 

6 

7 

2.7 

Sundries. 

.. 0 

15 

9 

6.5 

, Total Mean Net Capital .. 

.. £12 

3 

2 

100.0 


It has already been shown that over a period of nine years th© mean Not Earnings 
of the Farm have been at the i^te of 12s. lOd. per acre, representing 5.28 per cent, 
of the mean Net Capital engaged. It follows therefore that on a Farm of this type, 


* ** Cash Balance ** stands for differences between debtors on the one hand, and creditors and overdraft 
balance, on the other. 

** Eleven shillings and seven pence per acre of produce on hand, or 4*8 per cent, of net capital does not 
correspond to the mean total of £1,947 IBs. From the latter ffgnre have been deducted £948 and £111 28. 8d.f 
representing respectively mean debtor cash balance and mean annual repayment of principal. This Is 


dsMat hdXmm is propavtionatety lnw«fuied« 
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including 17 per cent, to 18 per cent, of non-arable grazing land^ it ia possible to 
realise reasonable profits from Wheat and Sheep, even after payment for Management 
and Labor at standard rates, and with Land and Improvements at £9 per acre and 
Farming Stock and Plant at £3. 

Quite recently I have had occasion to analyse Capital invested in 129 Wheat Farms 
scattered all over the State*; it will be of interest to compare the data collected with 
corresponding figures at Turretfield. In the summarised statement of Table IX., items 
representing ^^Farm Fallows’* and “Sundries** have been omitted, because the value 
of ^ * Farm Fallow's * * is always difficult to estimate on an average Farm and * ‘ Sundries * * 
include chiefly unsold Produce, an exceedingly variable item from season to season. 

Table IX.— Comparing Capital Items at Turretfield with Correspondmg Mean Values of 
129 Typical South Australian Wheat Farpis. 

Turretfield. Means of 129 Farms. 



Per Farm. 

Per Acre. 

Per cent. 

Per Farm. 

Per Acre. 

Per cent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

% 

Acres. 

Acres. 

% 

Total area . 

1,533 

— 


1,433 

— 


Area arable . 

1,266 

0*83 

82*6 

1,226 

0-86 

86-6 

Area oultivate<l .. 

976 

0-64 

63*7 

656 

0*46 

45*7 

Area under crop . 

556 

0-36 

36*3 

419 

0*29 

29*2 

Area fallowed ... 

420 

0-28 

27-4 

237 

0*17 

16*5 


£ 

£ 8, d. 

% 

£ 

£ a. d. 

% 

Land. 

10,850 

7 1 7 

64* 1 

6,689 

4 13 4 

69-7 

Permanent improve* 
ments . 

3,253 

2 2 5 

19*3 

2,408 

1 13 7 

21*5 

Farm Plant . 

1,629 

1 1 4 

9*6 

1,537 

1 1 6 

13*7 

Revenue-earning 
Livestock. 

1,190 

0 15 6 

70 

573 

0 7 11 

5*1 

Total Capital .... 

16,922 

11 0 10 

1000 

11,207 

7 16 4 

1000 


From the above it will be seen that in the matter of Total area, and particularly in 
the matter of available arable area, Turretfield figures approach very closely the means 
of the 129 Farms examined. On the other hand, Turretfield is relatively a better 
improved Farm; 03.7 per cent, of its area is cultivated against a corresponding 45.7 per 
cent.; 3<).3 per cent, is under crop against 29.2 per cent.; and 27.4 per cent, treated as 
bare fallow against 16.5 per cent. Similarly, permanent improvements at Turretfield 
are represented by £2 2s. 5d. p^‘r acre as against £1 .13s. 7d., and revenue earning 
Livestock by 15s. fid. per acre as against 7s. lid. Finally, value of Farm Plant is almo.st 
identical in either ca.se, namely, 21s. 4d. and 21s. fid. per acre respectively. 

In Table IX. the mean farm under consideration is assumed to represent freehold 
j>roperty having a value of £4 13s. 4d. per acre and involving fE7 16s. 4d. of Capital 
investment. On the other hand, much of the recently settled land in South Australia 
is held as Crown Leases, under a covenant to purchase, which form of tenure involves 
the initial immobilisation of far less Capital. If, for instance, we assume our 1,433-acre 
farm to' have been acquired originally at 158. an acre, as an uncleared Mallee block, under a 
covenant to purchase agreement, yearly repayments of Principal and Interest would 
be represented by 60 half-yearly instalments of £2 Ifis. 5d. per £100 value. We may 
assume the land to have been completely cleared of sci-ub in the course of 10 years 
at the rate of £2 per acre. At the beginning of the eleventh year, Capital value 
invested in the land by the settler would have become £245 14s. 4d., representing instal¬ 
ment payments of Principal, £2»8()6 representing costs of clearing, or a total of 
£3,111 140. 4d. On a per acre basis the settler *s interest in the. land would therefore 
be £2 3s. 5d., and assuming the value of other Capital items to remain the same., his 


* See Journal of Agriculture^ April, 1900, pagre 772—“An Inquiry into preaent-day value of 
Capital invested in South Australian Wheat .Farming, and its influence on current costs Ox 
production.** 
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total Capital commitments in the eleventh year of occupancy of the block would be 
represented by £5 6s. 5d. |per acre instead of £7 16s. 4d. of the freehold block, and 
interest charges to be debited against farming operations would be correspondingly^ 
lower. 

iNCH’sivK Yearly Costs Involved in Farming Operations. 

Apart from the question of the original Capital essential to the acquirement and 
equipment of a farm, it is perhaps of equal importance (to' know the extent to which 
a farmer is likely to be involved in cjish expenditure, or corresponding credit, in the 
yearly working of his farm. Towards this end 1 have summarised in Table X. mean 
inclusive costs per annum incurred at Turretfield during eight 8ucce.s8ive season.s: — 


Tabi.e X. —Summarisinff TurrctfU^ld Mean Yearly IncluMvc Farming Costs (1922-.‘10). 


Total. 

£ 8. d. 

I, Items Involving Cash Expenditure. 

A. Capital Account. 

1. Buildingsandlmprovements (£58 lls. lid. wages) 

2. Implements and tools (£1 lls. lid. wages) 

3. Working Horses. 

4. Sheep and other Livestock. 388 


Per Acre. 
£ «. d. 


Totals. 


B. Current Yearly Expenditure— 

1. Wages and Workmen’s Insurance. 902 

2. Manures. 

3. Repairs to Plant . 

4. Seed purchases .. 

5. Livestock Foodstuffs Purchases . 

6. Water Rates. 

7. Sundries . 

8. Rates and Taxes . 

9. Interest on Land and Improvements (Rent) 

10. Interest on Loan and Overdraft. 


Totals of Items involving Cash Expenditure. 3,208 0 2 


^. Farm Produce fed to Livestock .. _ „ 

2. Farm Produce used by Household. 67 

3. Farm Grain used for Seed . 232 

4. Interest on Personal Capital . 


Totals. 1,053 17 


Mean Yearly Inclusive Farming Costs . 4,261 17 

Add Mean Yearly Net Profit .. 

Mean Yearly Gross Farm Output . 4,341 


Per cent. 

o/ 

/o 


28) 102 

17 

0 

0 

1 

41 

2-4 

. 133 

5 

11 

0 

1 

8-9 

3-2 

29 

16 

7 

0 

0 

4-7 

0-7 

388 

10 

8 

0 

5 

0-8 

91 

654 

10 

2 

0 

8 

6-5 

15-4 

902 

4 

0 

0 

11 

9-2 

2M 

168 

15 

9 

0 

2 

. 2-4 

40 

77 

16 

4 

0 

1 

0-2 

1-8 

54 

10 

6 

0 

0 

8-5 

< 1-3 

33 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5*2 

0-8 

28 

8 

2 

0 

0 

4-5 

0-7 

. 365 

16 

7 

0 

4 

9-3 

8-6 

53 

12 

10 

0 

0 

8-4 

1-2 

. 711 

17 

0 

0 

9 

3-4 

16-7 

157 

6 

7 

0 

2 

0*6 

37 

.. 2,553 

10 

0 

1 

13 

3'7 

59-9 

.. 3,208 

0 

2 

2 

1 

10-2 

75-3 

Cash Expenditure. 




664 

0 

6 

0 

8 

7-9 

15-6 

67 

11 

9 

0 

0 

10*6 

1-6 

. 232 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0-4 

5-4 

90 

2 

11 

0 

1 

21 

21 

. 1,053 

17 

2 

0 

13 

90 

24-7 

. 4,261 

17 

4 

2 15 

7*2 

1000 

79 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0-4 


. 4,341 

0 

9 

2 

16 

7-6 



Attention may be drawn to the following points in Table X.: — 

1. Over eight consecutive seasons, inclusive farming costs at Turretfield have been 
at the mean rate of £4,261 ITs. 4d. per annum, or 55s. 7d. per acre. 

2. This mean expenditure has over the same period been balanced by a mean Farm 
Output of £4,341 Os. 9d. per annum, leaving a mean Net Profit of £79 Ss. 5d. 

3. Out of this mean inclusive expenditure of £4,261 17s. 4d., a sum of £3,208 Os. 2d.» 
or 41s. lOd. per acre, had to be met by actual cash disbursmcents, whereas £1,053 17s. 2d. 
or 13s. 9d. per acre, represented book entries and transfers. 
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4. In this statem^ent, Management and Labor have been assessed at £962 7s. lOd. 
To this sum should, however, be added £233 15s. 8d, representing value of provisions 
eonsumed by employees and of rent for cottages occupied by them, all of which forms 
integral part of costs of wages. Hence, the aggregate inclusive cost of Management 
and Wages has been £1,196 3s. 6d,, or 15s. 7d. per acre, or again 28.1 per cent, of 
Total yearly expenditure. If now to the Mean Cost of Management and Wages— 
£1,196 38. 6d.—we add the Mean. Net Profit—^£79 3s. 5d.—we shall get £1,275 6s. lid., 
which would represent the Labor Income of a farmer and family mainly responsible 
for manual operations; corresponding per acre and per cent, figures would be 108. 8d. 
and 29.9 i>er cent. 

5. These Mean Inclusive yearly farming costs admit of being grouped together as 
follows:— 

Costs 

Per Acre. Percentage. 


s, d. % 

1. Management and Labor (mcluding provisions) .... 15 7 28.1 

2. Buildings and Iinprovements (exclusive of Labor) ..07 1.0 

3. Upkeep of Plant (including Horses). 3 2 5.6 

4. I^urchase of Sh(3ei) and other Livestock. 5 1 9.1 

5. Livestock Foodstuffs. 9 1 16.4 

6. Manures. 2 2 4.0 

7. Seed. 3 9 6.7 

8. Sundries. 3 0 5.4 

9. Rates and Taxes. 0 8 1.2 

10. Interest on Capital and Overdraft. 3 3 5.8 

11, Interest on Land Value (rent). 9 3 16.7 

Yearly Inclusive Farming Costs. 55 7 100.0 

Costs involving Cash j)ayments. 41 10 — 


Mkax Gifoss Oftput of Farm. 

It is obvious that if a farm upon which Management and Labor are paid for in hard 
cash is to continue solvent a mean gross output of a value slightly in excess of mean 
expenditure figures must be secured. This mean gross output for Turretfield has been 
summarised in Table XI. for a period of eight successive seasons: — 


Tart.k XI.~Sfi/mvinrisinf/ Vahu' of Turretfield Mean Gross Output per Annu7n (1922-30). 

Differences Mean Gross Output. 

of Opening f - ^ - 

8old or B.nd Closing Per Per- 

T'sod. Inventories. Total. Acre. centage. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. s. — 


1. Crops— 

Wheat .1,537 4 10 -f41 4 11 1,578 9 9 20/7 36-4 

Cereal Hay. 824 17 .3 -38 5 8 786 11 7 10/3 18 1 

Barley..'.. 193 2 9 -12 6 1 180 16 8 2/4 4-2 

Oats . 74 9 3 - 7 7 4 67 I 11 ~/ll 1*5 

Pease . 65 10 11 -f I 1 H 66 12 10 —(10 15 

Totals. 2,695 5 0 -15 12 3 2,679 12 9 34/11 61-7 

2. Live Stock— 

Sheep . 1,169 5 11 4-60 0 5 1,219 6 4 15/11 28 1 

Pigs. 248 5 1 -43 14 8 204 10 5 2/8 4-7 

Dairy Cattle. 106 0 0 - 9 6 3 96 13 9 1/3 2-2 

Poultry. 22 14 0 - 0 7 6 22 6 6 —/4 0*5 

Totals. 1,546 5 0 - 3 8 0 1,542 17 0 20/2 35-5 

3. Miscellaneous— 

135 2 11 -16 11 11 118 11 0 1/7 2-8 

Mean Total Farm Gross 

Output per Annum .£4,376 12 11 -36 12 2 4,341 0 9 56/8 100 0 
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It will be observed that over a period of eight succeasive seasons, the mean yearly 
value of Gross Farm Output from 1,633 acres of land, 17 peil cent, to 18 per cent, of 
which was non-arable, has been represented by £4,341 Os. 9d., or 66s. 8d. ]per acre on 
the total area. Towards this harvested Crops have contributed £2,679 12s. 9d., or 
34 b. lid. per acre, or again 61.7 per cent, of the total output; Livestock £1,542 17s., 
or 20s. 2d. per acre, or again 35.5 per cent, of total output; and Miscellaneous 
£118 lls., or Is. 7d. per acre, or again 2.8 per cent, of total output. 

Mean Returns at Turretfield from Areas Cropped or Grazed Respectively, 

1922-30.> 

From data summarised in Table XI. it is possible to determine fairly accurately the 
mean value of the yearly output secured during eight successive seasons from mean 
areas concerned with harvested crops only, on the one hand, and from those concerned 
with grazing Livestock (chiefly Sheep), only, on the other. Such information is of 
value in any attempt to assess the relative income#eaming importance of Crops or 
Livestock on a mixed farm of the Turretfield type. 

During these eight years the mean area under Harvested Crops has been 556 acres, 
and the mean area treated as Bare Fallow 420 acres; hence, the mean aggregate area 
allotted yearly to Harvested Crops has been 976 acres. It must be recognised, however, 
that these 976 acres have not been {actively concerned with crops for more than nine 
months in any one year, and that over the balance of each year they have been available 
for grazing purposes. It follows therefore that on a per annum basis, these 976 acres 
are in actual experience equivalent to no inore than 732 acres exclusively devoted to 
harvested crops, leaving the equivalent of 244 acres per annum available for grazing 
purposes. From this viewpoint a mean output of £2,679 12s. 9d. from harvested crops 
is equivalent to a return of £3 13s. 3d, per acre from land exclusively dqvoted to 
harvested crops. 

On the other hand, the mean yearly area available for grazing purposes on the farm 
may be said to have consisted of the following fractions:— 

(1) 244 acres being the grazing yearly equivalent of 976 acres under crop or bare 
fallow for nine months in each year, but open to grazing over the remaining three months; 

(2) 290 acres of arable land temporarily out of cultivation or sown to grazing crops; 
and 

(3) 252 acres of non-arable grazing land. 

Hence, over eight successive seasons the mean area open to grazing by farm Livestock 
has been equivalent in the aggregate to 786 acres. 

The mean Value of Gross Output from Livestock has been shown in Table XI. to 
have been £1,542 1 78. per annum; but since over this period foodstufiPs have been fed 
from time to time to normally grazing Livestock, the figure given in Table XI. cannot 
be looked upon aa being derived exclusively from the area open to grazing. From this 
figure must be deducted the mean value of farm produce fed to Revenue Earning grazing 
Livestock namely, £228 19s. lOd. on the one hand, and of purchased foodstulfs used 
for the same purpose, namely, £33 3s. 3d. on the other. These deductions would have 
the efiPect of reducing Mean Gross Output from the exclusively grazed area to 
£1,280 13s. lid. On the other hand, however, the latter figure should be increased by 
£48 4s. lid., representing the mean value of agistment for Working Horses having 
access to the grazing area. Hence, the Net value of the Mean Output from that portion 
of the Farm exclusively grazed has beeni represented by £1,328 18s. IQd., or £1 13s. lOd. 
per acre per annum, as against £2,679 12s. 9d., or £3 13s. 3d. per acre per annum from 
the area exclusively devoted to crops. 
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The Mean Net ProAt from the mean area devoted to Crops on the one hand and to 
grazing on the other may be determined approximately as follows:— 


Mean output per aore . 

Mean Expenditure per Acre— 

L Interest on land (rent) .... 

2. Interest on Worl^g Capital 

3. Rates and taxes . 

4. Labor. 

6. Other expenditure. 

Mean Net Profit per acre . 

Mean Net Loss per acre. 


Area Devoted to 
Crops. 

a. £ a. d. 

— 3 13 3 

10/5*5 — 

4/8*5 — 

—/9*5 — 

22/3 — 

34/0*5 3 12 3 

0 10 


Area Devoted to 
Grazing. 

a, £ A d. 

— 1 13 10 

8/4*4 — 

1/10*9 — 

—7*6 — 

9/8*6 — 

14/4*5 1 15 0 

— 0 12 


These figures, which show a small profit on Crops and a loss on Grazing, reflech the 
results of successive bad acasons and gradually falling prices for farm produce on a 
farm on which Management and Labor are paid for in Cash. 


Initial Capital Requisite to the Successful Working op a 1,000-acre Farm op 

THE TURRETPIELD TyPE. 

It will probably be recognised in this connection that apart from the position of the 
average man working in an average season, the minimum initial Capital requisite to the 
successful working of a Farm would be dependent upon three chief factors, namely:— 

(1) Individual capacity. 

(2) Seasonal conditions over opening years; and 

(3) Current market prices over the same years. 

In other words, if an individual farmer have high technical capacity, coupled with 
good business acumen, if in the opening years of operation he should have the advantage 
of seasonal conditions and market prices above normal means, it is highly probable that 
this exceptionally favored individual would be in a position to start farming on a 
minimum Capital which would lead to disaster the average man facing average or 
unfavorable conditions. In the development of new country it is, however, inevitable 
that such implied risks should have frequently been taken. And unfortunately in such 
circumstances failures have usually outnumbered successes. But, in this connection, it 
is not my intention to try and determine what should be the minimum Capital upon 
which the exceptional man could afford to start farming when faced with favorable 
conditions, but rather to show from the recorded data of eight successive seasons what 
l)er8onal Capital would have been essential to an average man facing similar conditions 
in order to work successfully a 1,000-acre farm of the Turretfield type. 

We must assume a farm of this character to be situated on the heavier land of 
Central or Lower North Statistical Divisions and to consist of from 820 to 830 acres 
of arable land, including 9 to 10 acres under buildings, yards, plantations, &c., and 
.170 to 180 acres of rough grazing land. It may be assumed that a farmer seeking to 
acquire and work such a farm on a minimum of initial Personal Capital would be able 
to secure mortgage and loan facilities to the extent of two-thirds of the value of his 
Capital assets. Reference to Table VII. shows that the Capital requisite to the pur¬ 
chase and equipment of a farm of this type would be represented by £12 3s. 2d. per 
acre, or for a 1,000-acre farm, approximately £12,000. In the circumstances, the minimum 
Personal Capital essential to the purpose would be in the neighborhood of £4,000, 
whilst £8,000 would represent the extent of Loan liabilities, involving at 7 per cent, 
interest charges of £500 per annum, or Ils. 2d. per acre. 

I shall now endeavor to show on the basis of results of eight seasons at Turretfield— 
1922-30—^the extent to which anticipated Revenue and Expenditure would justify fanning 
operations with an initial Personal Capital equivalent to one-third of the value of 
Oapital engaged in the farm. 
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Reference to Table X. shows that mean yearly expenditure at Turretfield involving 
direct cash payments has been at the rate of 41s. lOd. per acre. In this figure, however, 
are included 12s. 7d. paid out in wages, to which should be added 3s. for provisions 
consumed and 11s. 4d. for interest charges per acre. On the farm that we have in view 
interest charges have been assumed to be at the rate of lls. 2d. per acre, and if, as is 
usually the case, the farm were worked almost exclusively by the farmer and his family, 
cash payments for wages would to all intents and purposes disappear. In lieu of the 
latter, however, an adequate sum for the upkeep of the farmer and his family would 
have to be provided, and towards that end I suggest £300 per annum, or 6s. per acre. 
Hence, in lieu of the Turretfield figure of 26s. lid. per acre towards payment of 
interest and wages, a sum of 17s. 2d. per acre should suffice pn a farm w^orked mainly 
l)y a farmer and his family. It ftdlows, therefore, that in such circumstances total 
Cash outgoings per annum need not exceed 32s. Id. per acre, or £1,604 on a l,000 acre 
farm. 

Again, reference to Table XI. shows that at Turretfield th© mean value of Farm 
output per annum has been at the rate of £4,341 Os. 9d., or 56s. 8d. per acre. Of the 
latter sum, not less than £3,323 have represented direct Cash receipts. Hence, in the 
circumstances already indicated, a farmer working a 1,000-acre farm of the same type 
could anticipate a mean farm outjiut of £2,832, of which not less than £2,168 would 
represent direct Cash receipts. Output on this scale would be more than adequate to 
meet estimated mean Cash outgoings of £1,604, and would leave ample margin for 
unforeseen emergencies and occasional payment of casual hired labor. 

I coTicdude, therefore, that in competent hands a Personal Caiiital of £4,000 should 
suffice for the purchase, equipment, and working of a 1,000-acre Farm of the Ttirretficld 
type. 

General Kxpenses Account. 

In any business occupation, and to a greater extent in farming than in any other, 
numerous items of expenditure are incurred in the course of a year^s opeiations which 
cannot readily be debited against any x>atticular Real Account. In the aggregate, these 
items of expenditure represent the overhead charges which must eventually be distributed 
among Revenue Earning Accounts, and usually in proportion to the relative monetary 
importance of each. 

In Table XII. below have been summarised mean Goneial Expenses incurred at 
Turretfield over eight consecutive seasons:— 

Table XII .—Summarising Mean General Expenses per Jnyium Incurred at Turretfield 

(1922-30). 

1922-30 Mean General Expenses per Annum. 



Total. 


Per Aero. 

Per cent. 


£ 5. 

d. 

8. 

% 

1. Interest on Floating Capital and Overdraft . 

247 8 

7 

3/3 

35*8 

2. Wages ... 

240 7 

8 

3/2 

34*8 

3. Depreciation. 

78 12 

8 

1/- 

11-4 

4. Rates and taxes. 

53 12 

10 

-/8 

7*7 

6. Sundries . 

44 16 

11 

-n 

6*5 

6. Use of implements. 

15 0 

6 

-12 

2-2 

7. Use of horses . 

11 7 

10 

-12 

1-6 

Totals... 

691 7 

0 

»/- 

1000 

Mean Yearly Total Expenditure . 

. 4,261 17 

4 

5Sj7 

..... 

Percentage of Total Expenditure. 

— 


— 

16-22 


Thus, then, over a period of eight years “General Expenses*^ at Turretfield have been 
represented by a mean value of £691 78. per annum, or 9s. per acre, or again 16.22 per 
cent, of a Mean Total Expenditure incurred. 


FTo he contmuedA 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CROSS-BRED WHEATS TO 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[ Summary of an address delivered to the Rotary dub by W, J. Spafford, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


The Wheat crop is of the greatest importance to this State, as can be seen by a, 
glance at the following Table:— 

Value of Produetion — Means, 1924*1928. 


Total value . £39,20:1,747 

Agricultural — 

Wheat . £9,.340,49:5 

Sheep . 0,:i 12,005 

Vines . 1,996,080 

Other livestock . .3,540,08:1 

Other crops . .3,304,817 

- £24,554,7.38 

S on-Agricultura I — 

Manufactures . 12,.393,445 

Mining . 1,447,107 

Miscellaneous . 1,208,457 

- £14,709,009 


Thes(* figures dipclose that of a total value for production of about :'!91 niillion pounds, 
agricaUure j»r(>vidcs about 24A niillion pounds, and of this the Wheat crop accounts for 
about 9^ million jiounds. 

Perhai)a the position of the value t)f our overseas exports is of still more importance 
in a country with no manufacturing advantages, because from exports we receive new 
iiionev, and the principal export lines are:— 

Value of Oversea Exports — Means, 1924-1928. 

Total Value of Exports . £17,621,555 

Agricultural Exports . £i:i,:i5(>,797 

Wheat . £6,52.5,212 

Sheep . 5,219,960 

Vines . 873,979 

The value of iigricultural oversea exports represents 76 per cent, of the value of total 
^»X])()rta, but if we make allowance lor the value of the New South Wales ^ material wc 
export oversea from Port Pirie, the projmrtion of agricultural exports to total exports 
becomes 90 per cent. Of these oversea exports Wheat has brought in about million 
pounds per annum, and is our principal exportable product. 

Last year South Australian farmers grew 212 varieties of Wheat, but most of these 
were grown tui very small areas. As a matter of fact, the nine most important wheats 
of the State—each of which was grown on over 100,000 acres—c.overed a total area of 
Jibout 2J millionsi of acres, or 69 per cent, of the total area of about 4,000,000 acres. The 20 
mt)8t important wdieats grown were harvested from about .34 millions of acres, or 87 
per cent, of the total area reaped. By examining a list of the areas sown to various 
wheats, it shows that:— 

(а) Although farmers grow a lot of varieties of wheat, relatively few kinds are 

used on the great bulk of the area sown; 

(б) Of the principal wheats of the State, only one—Oluyas—was known 30 years 

ago; 

(o) All of the most important wlieats, except Oluyas, were produced by specialists 
in plant breeding; 
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(d) Of the nine most important wheats grown here^ live originated at Boseworth^r 

Agricultural College; . 

(e) The area sown to Boeeworthy Wheats aggregated about IJ million of acres last 

year, and equalled 37 per cent, of the total area sown. 

We have made considerable progress in wheat growing in the past 40 years, as shown 
by the average yield secured per acre for each of the four decades:— 


Progress of Wheat Growing since 1889. 


Decade. 

Mean area Imrvested. 
Acres. 

Mean yield per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 

1889-1898 .. .. 


4 

48 

1899-1908 .. .. 


7 

40 

1909-1918 .. .. 


10 

31 

1919-1928 .. .. 

. 2,547,090 : 

11 

7 


Although much of the increased wheat yield is due to improved cultivation practices, 
the use of superphosphate, Ac., still we feel that quite a lot of it can be credited to 
improvement in the varievies of wheat now being grown. If during the past 20 years, 
when a lot of the improvement has taken place, we allow that only Ibush, per acre of 
the increase is due to the use of Australian-bred wheats, the increase was worth to 
South Australia, at the actual average price received during the period, 12f million 
pounds, or £635,000 per annum. If we allow that half-bushel per acre of the increase was 
due to the introduction of Boseworthy wheats, the increased value to the farmers of 
the State would be 6J million pounds, or £317,500 per annum. There is no way of 
arriving at the actual increase due to the breeding of new wheats, because improvements 
are being made all along the line, but if only one-quarter of the increase *suggested 
has resulted from the breeding of the new wheats at Boseworthy College, which were 
sown on li millions of acres last year, the total expenditure on the institution has bwn 
repaid many times. 

The cross-fertilkation of wheat is a very simple operation. The flowers are hermaph¬ 
rodite, possess both female and male organs, and cross-fertilization consists in 
extracting the male organs from a few flowers on a wheat head, replacing them with 
pollen sacs from the variety which is to be the male parent, removing all unfertilized 
flowers from the head, and protecting the remainder so that they will not be interfered 
with by wind or insects. 

Although cross-fertilizing wheats is very easy, it is quite another matter when it 
comes to * ^fixing'' useful new varieties resulting from the cross-breeding, and consider¬ 
able difficulty is experienced in this direction. Every wheat variety is a combination 
of a large number of separate characters, most of which answer to Mendel’s Law, and 
as such are dominant or recessive to the opposite of that character. When such opposed 
characters are mated together they do not combine, but remain as separate characters 
in the offspring, and the recessive character is always overshadowed by the dominant. 
For instance, if a beardless wheat is mated to a bearded variety the flrst generation 
offspring is always beardless, no matter whidi kind was used as female parent, beard¬ 
lessness being dominant to beard. In the second generation about one-quarter of the 
plants are bearded, and will always throw true-to-type, whilst three-quarters are beard¬ 
less, and one-third of these will always throw true-to-type, whereas the other two- 
thirds continue to throw the same mixture of three dominants to one reoessine, 'Where 
two characters are concerned, such as brown chaff and beardleasness, mated to white 
chaff and bearded, the possible combinations are considerably increased. Absence of 
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beard and brown chaff being dominant charaeters^ the first generation offspring are all 
brown and beardless. In the next generation the plants are approximately in the 
following proportions, of:— 

Nine brcwn-beardlees, three brown*bearded, three white-beardless, and one white- 
bearded. 

The complications become greater and greater as the number of characters concerned 
are increased, and for a single character the poBsible combinations are four; for two 
characters the possible combinations are 16; for three characters the possible combina¬ 
tions are 64; for four characters the enormous number of 256 possibilities is reached, 
and so on, as the opposed characters increase. 

The separation of a useful new variety from the very great assortment resulting from 
a cross of two distinct kinds of wheat is a very difficult matter, as can be realised, and 
in some cases takes many years to so that it reproduces itself true-to-type. It is 

because of the knowledge required, and the difficulty experienced, that it is essential 
for the work to be done by specialists, and as it is important that the work be con¬ 
tinued in a wheat-growing country such as is South Australia, every encouragement 
should be given to those engaged in the work. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS, 
NOVEMBER, 1930. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor], 


This month will probably decide the amount of fruit to be harvested and also its 
quality. Apricots and peaches should be thinned off if the crop sets too thickly. By 
doing this there will not be a sacridee of quantity, and the best quality will be obtained, 
and therefore a better price. Wlien picking, keep the riper ones away from the firm 
ones and pack separately; good peaches are worth placing on trays. 

Grapegrowers muet continue to watch for Downy Mildew,as vineyards are liable 
to get it if the season keeps moist; use ‘^Bordeaux Mixture,either wet or dry, so 
soon as the mildew is noticed, and prevent its spread. For ‘'Oidium ’^ us© sulphur dust. 
If young vines are being attacked by ‘^eutwonn/’ dust with arsenate of lead. Codlin 
moth must be kept in cheek; so far we have no better remedy than arsenate of lead, but 
many are trying Volck or Alboleuni oils. 

Strawberries require considerable attention. Weeds must be kept down; a mulch 
improves the crop. Paper mulch is easily applied aud will last tvro seasons; it will 
check the weeds. PackageB of strawberries should be even throughout and not be topped up 
with a layer of large ripe ones and small green ones lower down. Be ready to stop 
cherry or pear slug; a light dusting with arsenate of lead will stop it. Hawthorn and 
other shrubs are often attacked by this insect. 

Orchard and vineyard soil should be kept lightly stirred to prevent the penetration 
of heat; especially see to this close to thte main stems. Weeds must be kept awaj from 
the trees and vines. 

Trays and equipment for drying fruit should bo put into good order and be thoroughly 
cleaned, to bo ready for use if there is excess fruit; there is no need to waste any fruit 
which is well grown. Portable dehydrators are now obtainable and are not difficult 
to erect* 
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“TAKE-ALL” AND “NO-GROWTH” DISEASES OF 
WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS. 


BEQUEST FOB SPECIMENS. 


[By S. D, GARRBrrr, B.A., Waite Agricultural Research Institute.] 


During the past winter many specimens -of wheat and other cereals affected with the 
^ * No-growth ’ ^ disease have been examined at the Waite Institute. (By the term 
* *No-grmvW * is understood the stunting and killing of wheat and oats in the early 
stages of growth; the term * * Take-all * * as here used refers to the empty ears and dead 
or dying condition of plants at the heading stage, and in this sense, therefore, is 
synonymous with the terms '^Whiteheads’* and "Hay-die,” also used to describe this 
condition.) 

Some of the "No-growth” patches liave been found to be due to attack by the 
nematode, or eclworm, Reterodera soliachtU; from other patches, however, a number of 
different fungi have been obtained. Of these, two are of major importance— Bhisoctonia 
sp. and * * Braohysponum,* * 

Bhizootonia sp. was first recorded as ojiusing a '' No-growth ’ ’ disease of wheat and 
oats in South Australia by Samuel (this journal, vol. XXXTI., pp. 40-43) in 1928. 
It has also been reported as causing a similar disease of cereals from India, Italy, and 
tlK? United States of America. The fungus hji« again been isolated this winter from 
a number of "No-growth” patches in different parts of the State. 



Two Petri Diihes containinc (left) three coloniee ol **Braohyiporiain,** and one colony of 
Helminthoiporium Sativum, and (right) two ooloniea of Bhhiootonia, all growing out from 
pleoei of diseased wheat stems. 

Of equal importance appears to be a fungus which has been given the temporary 
name of "Brachysporium” (a culture has boon sent away for expert identification); 
it approximates very closely to the species Acrotheoium Imiatum Wakher, which has been 
recorded on cereals fiorn India, Ceylon, and the Gold Coast. Unlike Bhizoaiania sp,, 
this fungus has been isolated from "Take-all” patches by the Plant Pathologist, Mr. 
Samuel, in previous years. It has not, however, been isolated from "No-growth” patches 
previous to this year. The damage caused by this fungus is -often considerable, more 
than half the paddock frequently being thus affected in the early stages of growth, 
though it is probable that other factors as well as the fungus are contributory to an 
attack of such severity. A characteristic feature of the "Brachysporium” disease 
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(which has already been remarked for the Sehninthoaporiy/m sativum footrot of wheat 
by W. M. Came, Western Australian Agricultural Journal of Agriculture, Vol.lY,, 1927) 
ig that the affected areas may be of any aizo and shape, and that, furthermore, single 
diseased plants may be found scattered right through the crop. Tlie Rhizoctonia disease, 
on the other hand, is always found in patches approximately circular, and generally of 
more limited extent. This is doubtless due to the fact that Rhizoctonia spreads freto 
a chance starting point in the soil by outwards growth in all dir^Kitions simultaneously, 
as does the Mushroom fungus, whereas “Brachysporium ’ ’ is widely distributed over the 
surface of the paddock by means of its wind-borne spores. 

A third fungus obtained from ‘ * No-growth’’ patches, but of considerably less frequent 
occurrence, is Helminihosporium sativum, P.K. tf 7?., which is of world-wide distribution, 
and has been shown in America to attack all cereals and many species of grasses. 

Tests are at present being conducted with these fungi, in order to discf>ver, firstly, 
a r(‘sistaiit variety of wheat, and, secondly, their respective host ranges. Thus, if 

* ‘ Brachystwrium ” can attack wheat, barley, oats, and rye, as is thought very probable, 
control of the disejisc by the rotation of oats or barley with the wheat will obviously 
be out of the question. 

Farmers are in a position to render vtirg material assistance to these investigations. 
It is asked that those who have Take-all” on their land, especially in paddocks where 
“No growth” has been observed earlier in the sason in this or previous years, may be 
kind enough to send specimens of * * TaJee-aU** to the Assistant Plant Pathologist^ the 
Waite Instil iite^ Glen Osmond. Where imssible, a bundle of not less than 50 plants 
should he sent, the roots and din. of the straw being all that is required for the isolation 
of the fungus. Specimens should be accompanied by a statement as to whether 

* * No-growth^ * has appeared in the same paddock earlier in the year. Those so doing 
will b*£* informed in due course ns to tlic jiarticulav fungus causing the Take-all” 
condition in their plants. 


Goldsbrongh, Mort, & Company Ltd. 
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-CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE UNB STEAMERS.” 
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AUSTRALIAN AERIAL SERVICES UMITED. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

[Continued from page 282, Journal of Agriculture, October, 1930.] 


Tuesday Morning, September letb. 

PASTUEES AND PASTURE MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. L. J. Cook, B.D.A. (Manager Kybybolite Experimental Farm), read the following 
paper:— 

In growing and handling pastures, as in producing a crop of wheat, oats, or barley, one 
should have an ideal of perfection in one’s mind. In breeding animals we always have 
a model of the most perfect t 3 rpe in our mind, to which we strive to breed a herd or 
flock, and to do this every attention, is necessary to be paid to their fodder. Breeding 
counts a lot, but feed i» equally as important^ and best quality feed is necessary to 
produce best quality stock. Pasture is the most economical feed for livestock, and hence 
the importanee of making pastures the best possible. 

An Ideal Pasture. 

The study of pasture is quite different from that of hay or grain crops. With the 
one, the initial and early growth, and its persistent production is the important object; 
whereas mth the liay or grain crops w© aim for perfection in fully matured plants. It 
has long been known by the practical grazier that the young, early growth of grass is 
more nutritious and palatable to livestock than the older or more fully developed growths, 
and during the last decade scientists have spent much on pastures, and have proved 
theoretically that this short young growth is particularly nutritious. When deprived of 
the water contained in young graa» the dry matter is a highly conoentrated food, equal 
to such foods as linseed meals, cakes, &c. Especially is this so when grass has been 
produced from rich or well-fertilised soils. Knowing this fact, the iirst quality for which 
we look in an ideal pasture is young grass alwut IJin. to Sin. high. 

The second factor is the thickness and evenness of sward. All the land should be 
occupied by the pasture plants; no bare spaces, or moss-covered patches, but the soil 
should be covered like a lawn. Patches of nuikness inches higher than the rest, where 
a heap of dung or organic matter has been dropped, or growths of inferior weeds are 
not required. 

Thirdly, tlie color. An ideal pasture should be a beautiful, healthy, bright-green color, 
not dull and dark, or a sickly yellow through lack of correct fertilisation, drainage, or 
management. 

Fourthly, the composition of the pasture. Our ideal should contain a misture of the 
good feeding types of grosses and clovers, approximately' 70 per cent, to 75 per cent, of 
grasses, and 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, clovers. The numbers and varieties of these 
must naturally vary according to local conditions of soil and climate and the ability of 
species to thrive, but the greater the mbcture of palaitable types the better. 

Such a pasture as pictured above is ideal for growing and milk-producing livestock. 

In countries with adequate, evenly distributed rainfall, such as England and New 
25ealaad, this ideal of pasture is possiWe to maintain constantly throughout the bulk of 
the twelve months of each year. Probably only in o-ur extreme Qouth-Eaiih or where 
irrigation is availabe, could such be obtained in South Australia. However, our aim. 
should bo, where we make pasture our miun crop, to have this ideal available for bm 
lo^ .|n the year as we possibly can. 
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On much of our jmsture land we can characterise the growth of plants as follows:—A 
fair growth in late autumn and early winter, according to the quantity and frequency of 
early rains, whilst the soil is warm. A check in development during the winter months, 
varying, of course, in disitriets, but mainly controlled by soil temperatures, which are in 
turn largely aft'octed by the amount of organic matter present in the flfoil. Then in the 
spring of the year comes the flush, a more or loss rapid and quick growth of plants 
towards maturity. During the summer montlis green growtlis are limited to our rather 
unreliable rainfall of that period. 

Our aim should bo to so treat and inatuigc our pastures to encourage more or less 
continuous even growth, particularly during the whiter months, and endeavor to extend 
the growing period, so that the young growing grass would be available for as great 
length of the season as possible. This would not only be advant?^geous to the sheep 
grazier, but infinitely veiluable to the dairj'maji, avIio can by this mt^ans supply rich, 
succulent food to his milkers. 

Ho much for the aims and ideal of pasture. Ways and nuxuis of improvement at 
hiind are as follows:— 

(1) hVrtUising or imiiuiring. 

(ii) Sowing suitable mixtures of seeds. 

(d) Itotatioii of grazing. 

(4) llarromng. 

(5) Mowing. 

Feutilisin(? Past r i:es. 

Hy manuring c()rrt*ctly more can be gained towards ideal pastures probably than by 
the other methods. All arc HUp[)lenienta.ry one to tli(‘ other, but except jM*rhaps in the 
CUSH}, of extremely rich soils, the somng and cultivatiiMi of suitable seeds, and the correct 
grazing of pastures, would be comparatively useless without resorting to the use of 
manures. 

We have long since discovered that pasture jilants require feeding with artificial 
manures, just as much iis our ctu’cal and other crops. Like them, ]>ho«pha.tic fertiliser 
is the first and most important required, simply because most of our soils lack this mineral 
naturally, and because readily available pbosphalic fertiliser, sucli as su])erphosphate 
gives such added strength to young plants, and helps them to obtain a strong root-hold 
ill tlieir early life. As regards tlui form and quantity of phospliatic fertiliser to a])ply, 
this is liable io vary in diflferent districts. Otuionilly s}H\'ikiiig, tlie water soluble form 
superphosphat-e is tlio best to use, and giiTs the quic.ke85t. return. On certain naturally 
slightly acid soils, snch as we have in Dio red gum lands of the South-East, citrate and 
acid soluble phosphates have given very .good results, and in wetter seasons have given 
equal results with supeiqdiospliate, at a slightly redue^Ml cost; but, taking the average for 
the past five seasons, enpcvi-phosphate has, even on these soils, given the greater jield of 
pasture. For instance, some Kybylxilite results on red gum land, with an annual rainfall 
of 19^in., show that an annual dressing of Icivt. to per cent. superphos])hate increased 
the carrying capacity on sown pasture 135 per cent., whilst a single dressing of 6cwts. 
fil per cent. Eplios phosphate and 4cwts. 82 y>er cent. Island phosphate increased similar 
pasture 122 per cent, and 79 per cent, respectively, and a single combination dressing 
of Island Phosphate and Super increased 110 per cent. With natural pastures super 
increased carrying capacity 118 per cent., whilst Ephos Phosphate increased 101 per 
cent, and calcium rock phosphate increased 115 per cent. In perusing the grazing 
for the five winters, taking the months May, June, July, and August, we find that the 
proportion of carrying capacity has been similar in increase. The rainfall for these 
four months for the five years has, on the average, been 11.3 per cent, below the means 
for the past 24 seasons, and not in any of these seasons, during the winter period, 
has the rainfall reached^ the mean. Had the seasons been wetter, we could have 

possibly expected a greater response from the less soluble phosphatic fertilisers. 

O 
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With reference to quantity of phosphatic fertiliser to apply, we have found that annual 
dressings of superphosphate 'give the more even results, and so far as tests have gone 
greatest production of pasture lias been secured by the application of ISOlbs. 45 per 
cent, per annum. The results from Wimmera Kye Grass and Subterranean Clover for 
the past two seasons have been:— 

4.86 sheep per acre carrying capacity from ISOlbs. 45 per cent., or 312 per cent, increase. 

4.21 sheep per acre carrying capacity from 901bs. 45 per cent., or 257 per cent, increase. 

2.64 sheep per acre carrying capacity from 451bs. 45 per cent., or 124 per cent, increase. 

1.18 sheep per acre carrying capacity from no manure (check plot). 

Comparing the Winter grazing for the immediate past three seasons on these particular 
plots we find that 451bs. 45 per cent. Super has increased tlie winter grazing 59 per cent., 
901bs. 45 per cent. Super increased 111 per cent., and ISOlbs. increased 119 per cent. 
These results show that with this class of pasture, tliat at least applications of 901b8. 
45 per cent, super annually would be amply repaid, and with sheep at a reasonable 
value applications up to ISOlbs. would pay. 

In the top-dressing of superphosphate on natural pasture we find that the carrying 
capacity for four annual applications of 901bs. 45 per cent, to be 1.55 sheep per acre, 
an increase of 125 per cent, above check plot, whilst four annual applications of 
18011)3. 45 per cent, has carried 1.70 sheep per acre, or 146 per cent, increase above no 
manure, and 21 per cent, increase on the 901b. application. The heavy application, 
therefore, has not in this case proved payable. 

POTA.SSJC Fkktiliskij. 

Potash is known to have a good effect on the growing tissues of plants, more 
especially on pasture plots and root developing crops. Consequently, it could be 
anticipated that potassic fertilisers would have ti beneficial improvement on the 
development of our pastures. Testa of it on Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye 
Grass pasture have been carried out at Kybybolite for five seasons. Only a small 
annual application of 3711)8. 90 per cent. Sulphate of Potash has been applied. This 
is equivalent to approximately 181b8. soluble potash per acre, and costs in Adelaide about 
4s. 8d. This dressing when applied without any phosphatic fertiliser has given an 
increase of 0.58 sheep per acre, or 38.7 per cent, above no manure. The same dressing 
when applied with rock phosphate has given an increa.se ‘of 0.45 sheep per acre, 
or 33.8 per cent, above that receiving only an equal amount of rock phosphate. Hence, 
from these two results it appears that on this class of pasture an application of 
potash will give iin increase of i sheep per acre at a cost of 4s. 8d. for fertiliser, 
plus cost of application. From this point of view it is scarcely a payable proposition, 
but investigation is yet necessary to discover whether potash fertiliser, in addition to 
phosphatic, will give an improved health to stock or a greater development to carcase, 
wool, or milk production. 

Nitrogenous Fertiliser. 

Nitrogen has a good effect on growth development, especially on leaf and stem of 
grasses. Instance the i^ick response of lawns to the application of sulphate of 
ammonia, it can therefore be expected that when applied to pastures, nitrates would 
help the bettor grasses to overcome weeds, and particularly to improve growth during 
winter months, when wet and cold conditions are liable to cause a shortage of nitrates 
in available proximity to plant roots. The nitrates of the soil are greatly increased by 
the clovers of pastures, which fix the nitrogen of the air in available plant food form 
in the soil by the aid of soil bacteria. It is somewhat doubtful, therefore, whether 
artificial nitrogenous fertilisers applied to old-established clover pastures would show 
niuch added benefit. However, little work has as yet been done to test the results of 
applications of these fertilisers. Tests have been commence^ and indications are that 
they will give a quick impetus to the growth of grass in pastures, and by being applied 
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in the late autumn they will increase the amount of winter feed and improve its color 
and appearance. We have yet to test the economics of applying this comparatively 
costly fertiliser, but it is possible under an intensive pasture system that dairy farmers 
will obtain good remuneration from the use of nitrates applied with phosphates. 

IdME. 

Lime is more a soil amendment than a fertiliser, and as such plays a good part in 
improving the fertility of soils, by making the natural ingredients of soils available 
for use of plants. There is quite a large area of land in South Australia needing lime 
before bringing it to full fertility, and those most urgently needing lime are those in 
which sorrel quickly thrives when land is cultivated. This type of land is suitable 
for the cultivation of Subterranean Clover and Rye Grass pastures, on which we have 
been experimenting for the past five or six years. Results so far have shown that the 
average annual carrying capacity of this pasture dressed with Icwt. 45 per cent. Super, 
per annum is 3.95 sheep per acre, whilst that dressed with Lime as well as equal 
dressings of super has carried 3.70 sheep per acre. Lime has, therefore, depressed 
the yield of pasture by I sheep per acre, and in only one out of the five seasons under 
review has the Lime and Super plot exceeded that of suj>er only. This was Ih© fifth and 
most recent season; the one furthermost removed from the application of lime. 

In considering the winter feed, we find that for the four months—May, June, July, 
and August—the average on the Lime and Super plot has been 3.45 sheep per acre as against 
2.93 sheep per acre on the plot which received super only. These figures are a true indication 
of the efftHit of lime on this pasture in this type of soil. The limed plots invariably 
injike quicker and better growth throughout tha Autumn and Winter months, and cause a 
bettor growth of grass and a greater variety of pl.ints to appear in the pasture. There 
is apparently leas clover and a consequent reduction in the quantity of late summer feed. 

In considering the effect of lime applied to the natural pastures of this type of soil 
we find a greater advantage showing for lime against super. For instance, during the 
same five seasons, 1925-30, Lime and super applied to the natural uncultivated pastures 
have carried an average of 2.30 sheep per acre as against super only carrying 1.92 
sheep per acre. Similar land unimproved has carried 0.88 sheep per acre, hence the 
increase over no manure has been 1.42 sheep per acre in the case of lime and super 
find 1.04 sheep in the case of super only. Hence the increase due to lime shows as 
0.3S sheep. Comparing the four winter months—May to August—the lime and super 
plot has carried 2.05 sheep and Super only 1.90 sheep per acre, which again shows an 
advantage in winter feed provided by the application of lime. 

With reference to the quantity of lime, these plots are based on an application of 
1 ton per acre every 10 years. One ton per acre will sweeten or neutralise the surface 
soil of this type, and will maintain it so from 8 to 10 years. The cost of a ton 
application will, of course, vary with the nearness of the place of supply, but in most 
districts it should be available at £2 or 45s. per ton. This, plus cost of carting and 
spreading, should be on the land for £3 at the most. 

Time of Applying Fehtiliskr to Pastures. 

Topclressing of pastures should be done in the Autumn months so that plants can 
secure the benefit of fertilisers during their initial growth, and are thereby able to be at 
their best during the winter months, and have the full benefit during the whole of their 
jgrowing period. Spring applications will be beneficial when pastures have been 
extremely hard fed during winter. 

In summarising the fertilising' of pastures, note that superphosphate gives the 
greatest return in bulk of feed throughout the whole year, and that applications of 
Icwt. per acre give good payable returns. 

Agricultural lime, in addition, gives improved winter growth, and a greater variety 
of plants, with a better percentage of grass. 
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Nitrogen and Potash fertilisers both cause increased growth, but at present prices 
of commodities it is doubtful whether remunerative returns can be gained by their use. 

Figures quoted are the results so far secured from work carried out at Kybybolite. 
We have not yet been able to study the effect of manuring on the growth and 
development of sheep and wool, or on milk production. Practical experience shows 
that larger frames, and more wool, and milk are produced, but actual figures are not 
yet available. 

Sowing Stiitaulf, Mixtures op Seeps. 

There is a great variation in the types of plants that constitute a pasture, but the 
main and most important are the grasses and clovers. These in themselves vary 
immensely. The period of growths is markedly different, some being more prominent in 
winter, while others show their best during the flush of the season, and others prefer 
the hotter months of summer. Soil types and conditions have an effect, some plants 
being particularly amenable or adverse to certain sorts of soils. They vary in 
palatability, stock preferring certain types more than others, although this factor can 
be largely altered by correct handling and fertilising. 

The aim is to find the types that suit local conditions and encourage the best from 
them. For instance, where Subterannean Clover and Rye Grass will thrive make them 
the best possible, or where rich flat land is available encourage better clovers such as 
Strawberry, White Dutch, AJsike, and Trefoil, with grasses such as Perennial Rye, 
Cocksfoot, Phalaris, etc. 

In considering the seeding of pastures three matters are of importance. First secure 
good sound seed of high germinating ability from a reliable source. Secondly, remember 
that clovers are very useful and needed in pastures, but at the same time, all ejover 
and no grass is not the best pasture. An ideal pasture contains only 25 p(^r cent, to 30 
per cent, clover, and it is up to the agriculturist to see that the GO per cent, or 70 per 
cent, of grass is of good species. 

When Subterranean clover is first sown in its good environment, it tends to monopolise 
the soil, but after a few years will become grassy with naturalised types such as 
Sterile Brome, Silver, and Barley Grass. The qualities of those, especially in certain 
stages of their growth, are quite all right, but better are available. Hence, encourage 
better grasses, particularly good winter growers such as the Rye Grasses and types of 
Phalaris. The feed of these is superior to that of the naturalised types, and if given 
a chance will tend to keep the others in check. It is advisable to always sow grass 
with clover. 

Thirdly, when establisldng a pasture, give it a good start by preparing the land 
well. Few farmers would expect to produce first class crops without fallowing and 
well i)reparing the land. The same ax>plies to pastures, preparing the soil well or even 
fallowing often means the difference between success and failure. It is a very 
convenient method to sow Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass with a cover 
crop, but iu many cases better stands are obtained by sowing them as a mixture 
without the cover crop, and handling them correctly. Where mixtures of finer seeds 
are sown it is imperative to prepare a really good fine seed bod. 

Rotation of Grazing. 

The grazing of a pasture is all important, and correct management means the 
carrying of more and healthier stock. 

The old idea of sheep in every paddock is not a good practice on improved pastures. 
Strictly speaking, there should be at least four fields for every flock or herd, so that 
the pasture is grazed down quickly and evenly, and them left for a period to make 
further healthy growth. By this means plants are able to strengthcai their roots. When 
stock are running indiscriminately over a large area they pick out the choicer patches 
and concentrate upon them, and when plants are consistently nibbled off at soil 
surface their roots are unable to function fully through shortage of ingredients brought 
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to them through their leaves. Hence pastures should be allowed to grow undisturbed 
until they are l^in. to 2in. high, and then grazed off comparatively quickly. By 
adopting a system of rotation with grazing fields, which should be as near as practical 
of an equal area, farmers could have a more or less continuous supply of young grass 
available. Oti pastures in the South-East grazed in this way, 10 to 12 sheep are used 
to the acre, and pastures thereby are given three weeks spell in every four during the 
winter months. As the flush of the season approaches certain fields are left for 
haymaking, and flocks are concentrated on fewer fields with less changes. The size of 
fields should vary according to the type of stock, and the size of flocks and herds. 
From 20 to 25 acre fields are a suitable size for sheep flocks of from 200 to 250 head 
under Kybybolite conditions. Under good dairying conditions even smaller fields will 
probably be found more advantageous. We read of New Zealand and English dairymen 
with fields no larger than five or six acres, which they graze with 12 cows to the acre 
at a time. 

Harrowing. 

The harrowing of permanent pastures that have been heavily stocked is most 
imj)ortfint, as the sprea<ling of the droppings of livestock evenly over the soil surface 
lea<ls to greater and more even fertility. Droppings, if not broken and scattered, 
<‘.ause an excess of organic matter on certain j)ortion8 of pastures, causing rank and 
unpalatable growths. These growths are the last that stock will eat when grazing on 
a field, are not of higli feed value, and their production should be discouraged. 

Good pastures tliat carry up to half cow or more per acre soon become thickly dotted 
with manure droppings, and it becomes essential to treat such fields. Harrowing is 
the best means, and })asturc harrows are now available that will do satisfactory work. 
They are many tyn(*<l and are short in the tooth. Dragged forward in the Autumn 
months, they give a good stirring to the pastiin^ surface, and when used, reversed, 
during the Winter months after grazing, they will fairly readily scatter the fresh 
droppings without materially affecting the sole of grass. The use of pig netting 
weighted down also is a good means of spreading manure droppings. 

Mowing. 

The use of the mower is becoming increasingly necessary every season. Its 

importance is becoming realised wlien maxiinuni production is desired from our 
pastures. Growing xiastures can })e improved, if rank pjitches arc mown off wdien not 
consumed by grazing stock. The fresh growth that follows is usually much more 
]jalatal)le, and wdll lie eaten more readily by stock. However, the greater use of the 
mower is in the making of ha;\. Under conditions such as our Winter rainfall areas, 
wdiere w^e naturally have a heavy flush growth in the Spring followed by a comparatively 
dry period during summer and early autumn, when green growths are mostly absent 
from our pastures, some provision is necessary to carry our stock over the dry period. 
It is not practical to always stock our pastures to the full cajiacity during the flush 
season, consequently it pays to shut off certain fields from grazing at this period, and 
wlien about at their complete vegetative growth, mow them, and turn the pasture into 
valuable meadow hay, which can be stored and utilised during the lean periods of the 
year. These fields wdien mown and cleared of hay will respond to late spring and 
early summer rains, and give a green picking to livestock later into the year than 
could bo obtained if no mowing were done. 

The alternative method to mowing is to allow the excess spring growths to mature 
in the fields, and be left for stock to graze in tlie dry state. Whilst this dry feed has 
a value wliich is comparatively good in some cases, such as where a lot of ripened 
clover seed is available for stock, it is wasteful. Exix*rieiice shows that livestock 
prefer good cured meadow hay to this dried up pasture, a lot of whose nourishment 
has been lost to animals, through valuable ingredients being leached from it by the 
actions of sun and rain. It contains a high percentage of fibre and indigestible matter 
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which is «ot readily assimilated. Hence, though it is a food that will’ maintain stock, 
and possibly fatten grown animals, it is of little use to milk producers. Good meadow* 
hay, on the other hand, contains good nourishment, readily available, and is highly 
valuable for milk producing stock. 

The use of the mower is also advantageous in removing or reducing grasses or planta 
that are more or less obnoxious, such as Sterile Broine, Silver, and Barley grass, that 
have troublesome grass seeds. These, when mown in an immature state and carted 
from the field, have less chance of reproducing so tliickly, and thereby give the better 
grasses a greater opportunity to develop. 

In conclusion, allow me to repeat three important factors relative to the management 
of pastures:— 

1. Sow a mixture of grasses and clover seeds of proved vitality and suitable to your 
local soil and climatic conditions, and when sowing, give them every opportunity to 
thrive, similar as would be given to cereal crops. 

2. Apply liberal dressings of fertiliser, at least 901bs. 45 per cent, superphosphate 
annually. 

3. Adopt a methodical system of grazing so that portions of the pasture fields are 
not over-grazed to the detriment of other portions. 

An address, *^Thc Clydesdale Horse,which was illustrated with lantern slides, was 
given by Mr. F. H. Francis, President of the South Australian Branch of the Qydesdah? 
Horse Society. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 

CODLIN MOTH EXPERIMENTS. 

The following paper was read by Mr. R. Fowlek, Manager of the Blackwood Expori- 
mental Orchard:— 

During the past few years, since restrictions were placed by the English authorities 
on the importation of apples or other fruits carrying arsenical spray residue' 
exceeding 0.01 grains per lb, of fruit, many efforts have been made to find means of 
control other than the use of arsenical compounds,, more particularly in the last 
two or three sprays i)rior to harvesting, and of recent years the use of oils,, 
particularly the so-called white oils,'' has been brought rather prominently under 
the notice of. growers. 

Extensive experiments have been carried out in America and South Africa, a» 
Avell as in New South Wales and Victoria, with more or less success, though with 
different conclusions. As the matter is one of great interest to growers, both from 
the point of view of the more efficient control of the codlin and the elimination 
from the cost of production of the heavy expense involved in wiping or otherwise 
removing the excess arsenical residue, the Chief Horticultural Instructor decided to- 
initiate a number of experiments af^ the Blackwood Orchard with a view to testing,, 
under local conditions, the use of ‘‘white oils" as possible ovicides in the control 
of codlin moth. Itj was also decided at the same time to test the relative effective¬ 
ness of the imported American oil known as “Volck," and an Australian production 
put on the market by Cooper Nephews' Ltd., under the name of ‘‘Alboleum, 
especially as the latter holds the advantage of being from Is. to Is. 6d. a' gallon 
cheapei< than the former. 

In the previous season, 1928-29, when there was a very light crop of fruit, the^ 
infestation of codlin moth was very severe, being as high as 47 per cent, in some 
of our plots under the ordinary spraying programme of five sprays with Lead 
Arsenate. From the number of grubs caught in the bandages, where these were* 
used in the spraying experiments last season, it seemed very probable that there 
would be a large carry-over of caterpillars to start a heavy Spring infestation thi» 
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lUVIil TOV BEER THE HEW MODEL IMO 

AL.FA LAVAL 





There are lO New Improvement, including 

Ball Bearing. 

Bast Proof Bowl, Bnst Proof Discs, 
Trailing Skim Milk Discharge from Bowl. 

Year by year the Ai.va Laval has led the 
way—each New Model has been !>y far the 
Ticat Separator in Its day, bnt the 1^0 

New Model is far ahead of anything ever 
made before. 

Free Trial. Specially Easy Terms. 

It will pay for itself. 

Write (or particulars— 

A. W. SANDFORD & CO., LIMITED, 
ADELAIDE. 


FRUIT TREES 


ONE GROWER SAYS— 

** The trees (750) arrived in 
excellent order and are of ex¬ 
ceptional quality» Our local 
inspector said they were the 
best trees he had seen. You 
will get my order, about same 
number, for next year.** 

QUALITY. 

QUANTITY AVAILABLE. 

Gitalogs and price lists from— 

JOHN BRUNNING& SONS 

SOMERVILLE NURSERIES, 

SOMMRVILLE, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 

ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 


MANUFACTUBEBS OF 


Meat Meal fop Pigs. 

Read Report of trials made by PBor. Pbbkins, Journal of Agriculture, 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, MetropoUtan Abattoirs Board, Boi 578E, 

G.F.O.. Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 
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Beason, but for some unexplained reason this was not so, if we may judge from the 
number of moths caught in the bait traps at the beginning of the season 1929-30, 
It would also seem as if some unknown parasite, or fungus, was responsible for 
the destruction of a large number of the over-wintering caterpillars. 'Whatever 
may have been the cx)ntrolling factor, the fact remains that the codlin moths were 
not nearly so numerous in the early part of tlie season, judging from the numbers 
caught in the bait traps, as they were in the previous season, when we had a 
light crop of fruit for them to attack. 

General Nature op Control Tests. 

Seventeen spraying tests were carried out this year. They were designed with 
the idea of determining the most effective and economical method of dealing with 
codlin control under identical orcharil conditions, and at the same time to find out 
if the oil treatnicriit would prove efficacious, botli in the control of the codlin 
and in the elimination of the arsenical residue from the fruit at harvest time. 
The tests included:— 

1. Arsenate :>£ lend and fluxit spreader. 

2. Arsenate of load and Summer oils combined. 

3. Summer oil alone. 

4. Arsenate of lead, two sprays, viz., one calyx and one cover, followed liy 

three Summer oil sprays. 

5. Arsenate of lead, two calyx sprays, followed by three Summer oil sprays. 

6. Arsenate of lead wdthout spreader. 

7. Arsinette, which is claimed to be a combined Arsenate of lead and spreader 

mixture, two sprays followed by three Bummer oil sprays. 

8. Arsenate of lead .with and without a calyx spray; and 

9. The application of arsenical dusts. 

Each test received five applications of spray with the exception of the test wiiero 
the calyx spray was omitted, and in the dusting experiment, owing to the extreme 
difficulty of getting suitably calm weather, it was only possible to give; four 
applications of dust. On all four occasions, how^jver, the weather conditions w'ere 
favorable for doing efficient work. The last application of spray was given on the 
29th January. The intention was to have applied a still later spray had general 
conditions and evidences of codlin activity demajided it, but it was found very 
difficult to got the spraying outfit between the rows, owdng to the spread of the 
limbs caused by the heavy crops the trees were carrying. From the sinall luinibcr 
of moths being caught iin the bait traps in early February, and the absence of 
apples on the trees showing codlin injury, it appeared there was not much moth 
activity, and it was finally decided to omit it. From the results obtained it w'ould 
certainly seem that another application of spray w^ould not have been warranted, 
and would, in the season under review, have been a waste of time and material. 

All applications of spray were made by the Writer himself, assisted by an 
experienced orchard hand, and every care was taken to perform the work as 
thoroughly as possible, both outside and inside the trees, which were good standard 
types for the Variety, each carrying approximately 8 to 10 ca?3e8 of fruit, and 
in a few instances 14 to 20 cases. The ordinary orchard motor spray pump was 
,used, and the ordinary Friend nozzle was substituted for the spray pistol to 
enable the operator to exercise a better control in the direction of the spray material. 
The amount of spray used—approximating to 2galls. per tree—^was sufficient to 
thoroughly wet all portions of the tree. A pressure of from 175*2001bs. per square 
inch was maintained, and the spray was applied as a fairly coarse mist. 
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Time op Applying Sprays. 

The first, or calyx, spray was applied when practically all the petals had fallen 
from the flowers,^ but the calyx lobes were still open. Where two calyx sprays were 
given an interval of one day was allowed between the sprays. The first cover spray 
was applied 10 days after the calyx spray. Experience of trapping moths over a 
period of five years has proved that the majority of Spring brood moths are on 
the wing about this stage of the fruit setting. The timing of the other cover 
sprays was determined by the emergence of moths as indicated by the numbers 
being caught in the bait traps, and by similar data obtained during previous seasons. 
It is generally considered essential that cover sprays should be applied just prior 
to or immediately after the time when most moths are on the wing. A reference 
to the graph on page 10 will indicate these assumed periods of greatest danger. 

Varieties of Apples in the Tests. 

The experiments were carried out on the standard varieties of Apples used in 
<‘xport, and included (fieopatra, Jonathan, Duiin\s Seedling, Rome Beauty, Esopus 
Spitzeiiberg, and Scarlet Nonpariel. Most of the tests consisted of from H to 
12, or, in a few instances, more trees, mostly carrying from Cbusli. to 12bush. 

of fruit, but in i few iiistahces Idbuali. to 20biish. Tests G and II were carried 

out on trees that have nevin* been iirnned, and couseciuently of vi'ry dense growth, 

but ill all other tests the tn'cs have been regularly pruned, and were of good, open- 

framed standard typos. All trees in the Test ])lots were bandaged. The bamlagw 
oxjimincd carefully every 7 to 10 days, and all grubs under them counted and 
4ie^troy(»d. The record of grubs trapped is shown in following Table 1.:— 


Table I .—Record of Codlin Grvbe Caught in Bandages, 1029-30, 


Tret No. 

No. of 
TYcee in 
Test. 

Dec. 

12. 

Dec. 

20. 

.Tan. 

7. 

Jan. 

17. 

Jan. 

25. 

Feb. 

1. 

Feb. 

8. 

Feb. 

20. 

Feb. 

28. 

Mar, 

13. 

May 

29. 

ToUI. 

A. 

12 



3 

3 

1 


8 

.0 

15 

45 

81 

166 

B . 

12 



4 

5 

3 

•• 

5 

10 

9 

45 

87 

173 

B1. 

12 


— 


11 

8 

5 

0 

8 

9 

28 

49 

135 

€ . 

12 



2 

4 

3 

3 

5 

9 

10 

40 

37 

113 

3) . 

12 

-- 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

2 

2 

3 

15 

9 

31 

E. 

8 

8 

— 

— 

5 

— ; 

1 

7 

0 

20 

24 

28 

06 

I'" . 

8 

__ 

; ^ 

4 ^ 

7 

8 

10 

1 

1 9 1 


10 

40 

32 

1 123 

O . 

i 

— 

1 


6 ; 


22 

35 

1 i 

14 

1 

31 

79 

1 216 

H . 

; 8 

— 

— 

— 

5 

i 1 

i « 

1 

I 8 

I 


4 

C ; 

tl 

39 

K . 

: 28 

1 

— 

2 

15 

11 1 

! 8 

1 

1 ' 1 

20 

[ 20 

1 22 

04 ; 

119 

310 

L . 

18 

— 

— 

6 

' 3 1 

2 

' 2 1 

' 4 

3 

25 

108 

66 ; 

219 

1 

M . ; 

6 


— 

6 

6 1 

4 

4 

2 

— 

4 i 

48 

21 ; 

94 

N . 

4 


— 

11 

10 i 

i 

8 

13 

27 i 

i 


22 

24 : 

87 : 

216 

O . 

4 

1 i 

1 

3 

^ i 

2 

1 


12 i 

j 

7 

23 : 

28 1 

1 92 

P . 

4 

_ ! 

— 

1 

— i 


1 

i 0 i 

11 1 

4 

7 i 

15 ! 

45 


Total. 2,074 
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When a fairly large number of tests are being carried out, it is necessary to limit the 
number of Trees in each teat to enable the applications to be made as near the proper 
time as possible with the facilities available, and in the tabulating of results, though 
the margin of error may be c^^^ater owing to the carry-over infestation from adjoining 
trees, it is, in our opinion, preferable in the final check up of results for the percentages 
to be be computed from the actual crop taken from each tree in the test rather .than 
from a portion of the crop from each trec^, or from a selected number of trees in each 
test. A close study of individual tree records shows a wide variation of infestation 
under the same treatment, and where different varieties are included in the test, the 
same difficulty occurs, as the degree of infestation in the different varieties has been 
found to vary greatly. In test F., for instance, Cleopatras showed 7.51 per cent.; 
Dunn’s, 4.74 per cent.; Jonathan, 2.96 per cent.; and Scarlet Nonpariel, 0.06 per cent, 
of infestation. 

Owing to the abnormal weather conditions, the harvesting season under review was 
unusually extended, and it was feared that this might to some extent interfere with 
the results, as there was a danger, owing to the very dry conditions prevailing, that the 
later fruits would be exposed to infestation from a (possible third brood of moths. 
This was not the case, however, and it is our opinion that the results obtained fairly 
accurately indicate the merits or demerits of the sprays used. 

CoDLiN Moth Teapping Records for 1929-30. 

The first traps (six in number) were put out on September 30th in a block of pears 
close to the Office, and the first moths were caught on October 24th. The 48 trap.s 
from which the moth data for the season were taken were then put out and examined 
every seven days until March 10th. As previously stated, the catch was comparatively 
light right throughout the season. The Spring brood emerged in greatest numbers 
between October 27th and November 4th. Approximately five Jweeks later the first 
brood of moths appeared and fair numbers were caught in the traps, and again about 
six weeks later, February 3rd to 10th, the second brood mothsi appeared and were fairly 
numerous up to March 3rd. The lures used this season were a solution of molasses, 
1 in 3 of water, fermented apple juice diluted with an equal volume of water, and 
a mixture of fermented apple and pear juice similarly diluted. 

The best results were obtained with the molasses solution, and, as noted in previous 
years, this solution is far less destructive to beneficial insects, such as Ladybirds and 
Lacewing flies. The strength of this mixture has been maintained at 1>3, but we lean 
to the opinion that it could be reduced to 1 in 10 and still prove equally effective. It 
has tlie advantage over other lures in that it is readily procurable and can be always 
kept on hand. 

A feature of the trapping this season has been the enormous number of boll worm 
moths of various species caught in the traps, particularly in the early part of the 
season, when it was a common occurrence to take 20 or more such moths from each 
trap. It is quite possible that their presence to* some extent offered obstruction and 
thus interfered with the entry of the csodlin moths into the traps. Examination of the 
codlin moths caught again showed, as in previous seasons, that about 50 per cent, wore 
females, and of the females examined some were found to contain eggs, while others 
showed no signs of gravidity. 

A previous experience seemed to show that where a few traps were used in a small 
portion of the orchard, the percentage of codlin injury was not leas than where no traps 
were used. It was therefore assumed that the traps used in Tests A., B., ;C., and D. 
would not interfere in any way with the comparative value of the Tests, and the cor¬ 
rectness of this assumption is seemingly supported by the results. The results of 
trapping Moths will be found in the following Table IX. 
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Results of Spraying Tests. 

All records were made by the writer with the capable af^sistance of N. R. Quinu 
(Assistant Orchardist at Blackwood), and a rolinlde member of the staff. 

In calculating the percentage of codlin affected fruit, all fruit produced on the trees 
was examined carefully, including windfalls, which were gathered from time to time. 
Owing to the amount of work involved in attemi)ting to arrive at a percentage by 
counting of infested fruits this method had to be abandoned in favor of a record for 
weight. This method w’e exmsider gives a fairly accurate idea of the wastage. Xo 
separate record was made to indicate whether the codlin had entered through the calyx: 
or through the side, but it was an outstan4ing feature in the past season that most, 
if not all, the affected fruits had been injured by the larvae of the first brood moths, 
there being almost a complete absence of the second brood of caterpillars usually fcflind 
freely entering the apples at picking time. 

The fact that later varieties and even some fruits of early ripening varieties that 
were left on the trees owing to lack of size till the end of May showed practically no 
signs of infestation by this brood would seem to indicate that it did not appear in any¬ 
thing approaching its usual numbers. It would seem then that a large proportion of the 
first and probably most of the second brood gru]>s did not transform this season, and 
that fact may possibly offer an explanation should a very abundant first brood appear 
next season. 


ARSENATE OF LEAP AND VOLCK OIL TESTS. 

Discussion op Results. 

In Test A. arsenate of lead with flnxit added to the last three sprays was used; in 
Tests B. and C. arsenate of lead twice, Volck Oil three times; and in/ Test D. arsenate 
of lead in combination w’ith Volck Oil; in Test B1 Volck Oil alone was used. From 
one year’s records it would seem that the arsenate and oil mixture gave the best 
results from the codlin control point of view, only 0.61 per cent, of fruit by w^cight 
being rejected. From the viewpoint of arsenical spiay residue, though analyses showed 
5.1 grains of arsenic per i)Ound, the fruits w^ere badly covered and would all requiie 
cleansing. Test Bl., Volck Oil alone, gave very good results from the control point 
of view, but the general appearance of the fruit (Jonathan), particularly as to color, 
seemed to be marred by the continual application of Volck Oil. This may have been 
due to the abnormal weather conditions, as practically no rain fell after December, and 
the oil seemed to hold the dust on the trees and fruit. The coloring was blotched and 
streaky and detracted very' much from the general appearance of the Jonathan apples. 

In Tests B. and C. two arsenate and three Volck Oil sprays, Test C., where the 
arsenate was used as two c^lyx sprays, gave slightly better results than Test B, which 
received a calyx and first cover spraying 10 days later. This result seems to 
emphasise the necessity for the calyx spray ‘being done very thoroughly. 

In Test A., whore arsenate of lead alone wras used for the first two sprays, and 
with 11b. fiuxit per lOOgalls. added to the last three sprays, the result could be 
considered quite satisfactory, the percentage of codlin being only 4,88 as against 
5.43 and 3.85 in Tests B. and C. Analyses showed a much higher percentage of 
arsenical spray residue than the tolerance allowed in England and all these fruits 
required wiping or washing before packing. 

It would seem, then, while Arsenate of lead alone and arsenate and oil mixtures 
gave good results, the arsenical spray residue adhering to the fruits was excessive. 
That two arsenate and three oil sprays will give good results as regards codlin 
control, and that the percentage of spray residue is considerably reduced in com¬ 
parison with the preceding treatments. There was evidence of slight oil injury 
to a few fruits, but the loss was negligible. As in Test Bl., the oil seemed to hold 
the dust on the fruit and trees, and to some extent the general appearance of the 
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fruit was marred. This might not occur in a year of average rainfall during the 
summer months. That oil alone applied live times will control codlin moth, but 
appears to injure the appearance of the fruit, particularly of colored sorts. 

Arsenate op Lead and Alboletjm Oil. 

fThese Tests E., F., O., and were a repetition of A., B., C., and D. with this 
difference, that Alboleum was used instead of Volck Oil, and the results were much 
the same. The lowest! per cent, of codlini injury was in Test H., sprayed with the 
arsenate and oil in combination, but the arsenical residue was again higher than 
the British tolerance. Arsenate of Lead, two calyx sprays, followed by three oil 
gave slightly better results than a calyx and first cover followed by three oil 
sprays, and arsenate of lead with fiuxit added also gave good results, but again 
the arsenical residue was excessive. In the comparison between Volck and Alboleum 
as possible ovicides for codlin control, Volck seems to have a very slight advantage, 
but so small as to be almost negligible, so that it can reasonably be inferred that 
the Australian product is equally as effective as thej imported, viewed as a preventer 
of Codlin infection whatever its action may ultimately be proved to be. 

In these tests four varieties of apples were used, and it is interesting to noU 
that of the four varieties—^viz., Cleopatra, Dunn's Seedling, Jonathan, and Scarlet 
Nonpariel—the Cleopatra used in these trials was shown to be the most 
susceptible to codlin, injury, then Dunnes, followed by Jonathan, and lastly Scarlet 
Nonpariel; the latter variety being hardly attacked at all. It would be interesting 
to know the results obtained by Other experimenters in this respect. There was 
slight evidence of oil injury as with the Volck, but only in a very fo^v instances, 
and the appearance of the fruit generally was very good and clean. 

Tests G. and H. were carried out on densely branched, unpruned trees,- carrying 
heavy crops, but the results were equally as good as wdth the pruned trees. 

Tests with Arsenate op Lead Alone and with Spreader Added. 

Kcsults of Tests I. and J., with arsenate alone and with spreader (fiuxit) added 
to the last three sprays, seems to indicate that some advantage w’as derived from 
the use of fiuxit, but this cannot, in our opinion, be taken as a definite conclusion 
from the results of one year's work, as previous tests with casein spreaders over 
four years did not show any particular benefit from their use. 

W. S. Regan, of the Research Department of the California Spray-Chemical 
Company, in his 1929 cxi^crinients found that Arsenate of Lead used alone had a 
slight advantage from the standpoint of control over Load and • Fiuxit, and he 
concluded from the fact that in the T>md Fiuxit combination test there was much 
increased worm work towards the end of the season, when spraying had ceased, 
that the combination, although building up a heavy coverage at the time when 
application is made, it weathers or flakes off more rapidly than is probably the case 
with the lead when used alone. In our tests this season we were only able to use 

the fiuxit in the last three sprays, as the material did not come to hand in time 

for the calyx and the first cover spray. We hope to carry out further tests this 
coming season. No special analyses were made of the arsenical residue at picking 
time, but in both tests most of the fruit required wiping before packing. 

TEsrs between Aesinette and Arsenate op Lead with Fluxit Combination. 

Arsinetto, which is ' claimed to be Arsenate of Lead in which the spreader is 

incorporated with the lead, is mad© in Australia by Cooper Nephews. Fiuxit is a 

5 preader manufactured in America, The result of the test seems to be in favor of 
srsinette, Cloopatras showing only '3,14 per cent, of Codlin in Test L. as against 
6 per cent, in Tost K., and Esopus Siutzenberg 4.92 per cent, as against 9.72 per 
cent. Arsiiiette mixes very readily, but violent agitation as, for instance, the propeller 
type used in some spray pumps causes it to froth up badly. 
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Tests with Arsinette and Alboleum Oil v. Arsenate of Lead with Fluxit and 

VoLCK Oil. 

In Tests M. and A. Arsinette and Alboleum gave slightly better results than the 
Arsenate of Lead-Fluxit and Volck, Cleopatras showing only 3.9 per cent, of codlin 
as against 4.88 per cent.; but as there were only two trees under treatment in 
Test M. as against 12 in Test A,, there can be no fair conclusion reached. Arsinette 
and Alboleum Test M. also gave slightly better results than the Lead and Fluxit 
and Alboleum. Test F., Cleopratras showing 3.9 per cent, codlin as against 4.66 
per cent., Jonathans 3.23 per cent, as against 4.86 per cent.; analyses for spray 
r(‘sidue showed 1.05/100 grains in Test F., no analyses for spray being made in 
Test M., but the apples showed practically no signs of spray residue when packed. 
Blight traces of oil injury were noticed on a few fruits, but very little damage 
resulted. 

Tests wjti: Arsenical Dust as against Wet Arsenical Spray. 

The 1929*30 tests again demonstrated, as in the previous four years, that dusting 
for codlin moth control did not give the same satisfactory results as the wet spray. 
Test N,, dusted four times, showed 16,31 per cent, of codlin injured fruit. Test O, 
sprayed four times, 6.66 per cent.; and Tost i^., sprayed five times, 5.12 per cent. 
Analyses for spray residue showed slightly" in favor of dust, viz., 0.95/100 grains 
as against 1.04/100 grains per lb. It is generally considered that effective control 
of codlin moth by means of spTa 3 ’^s depends on the spray jirogramme being carried 
out at the right time, and as dusting is dependent so much more than wet spraying 
on weather conditions, it is here where the greatest ditliculty comes .in. Last season 
it was ditficult to get a <'alin day at the right time, and it wcjs time for the third 
dusting before wo got the second on, thougli on the actual days when the dusts w^ere 
ap])lied conditions on the w'hole were favorable for a proper distribution of the testing 
material. 

The omission of the calyx spray in Test O. would seem to have resulted in a slight 
increase in codlin injury, 6.66 per cent, as against 5.12 per cent, where the calyx spray 
was applied. This result, not very convincing, coincides with previous experience. 

Comparative Costs of Sprays. 

In the production costs of a case of Apples, spraying is a very large item, and the 
cost of spraying material has to be carefully considered before a change of spray pro¬ 
gramme can be considered. In the following Table an attempt is made to show the 
approximate costs connected with this yearns tests in regard to material only:— 

lOOgalls. spray, using 41bs. lead to lOOgalls., with lead at lOd. costs Ss. 4d. per 100. 

lOOgalls. spra 3 % using 2galls. Volck to lOOgalls., with Volck at 8s. 6d. costs ITs. 
per 100. 

lOOgalls. spray, using 2gall8. Alboleum to lOOgalls., with Alboleum at 7s. 6d. costs 
15s. per 100. 

It will be noticed from the Table following that there was little difference in the loss 
per acre from the use of five sprayings with arsenate of lead alone and arsenate twice 
and oil three times, but a great difference in the cost of material per acre. Against 
this must be placed the cost of wiping or washing the apples before packing, a costly 
operation running ijito 3d. or 4d. a case approximately. 

In D. and H. the losses per acre were considerably reduced, but at such a high cost 
for spraying material that the benefit derived was more than lost again without, in 
this case, any advantage as regards spray residue, but rather the reverse is true, as the 
lead arsenate and oil combined not only showed more residual arsenic than arsenate 
alone, but the combination was much harder, if not actually impossible, to remove by 
ordinary wiping methods. 
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Tabjlk hi .—Slunifing Detail of Spray Material Coete. 


Description of Spray. 

1 

Relative Cost 
per Test on 
lOO-gali. 
Basis, 

Sprayed Five 
Times. 

Relative Cost i 
per Acre 
Sprayed Five i 
Times wiUi 
]50gal]s. 
Spray at each 
Application. ; 

Cost per Case 
of Fruit 
Calculated at 
300 Cases per 
Acre. 

[ 

1 

j Lobs Due to 
i Codlin Injury 
: as sliown by 
i RCHUltS. 

Loss per Acre 
due to Codlin, 
Calculated at 
3 b. per Case, 
at 800 Cases 
per Acre. 

A. ArBonato of Lead, & 

£ B, d. 

£ #. 

d. 

d. 


£ 

8. d. 

times, 1 in 25 . 

H. Arsenate of Lead twice, 
i in 25 ; Volck Oil 5 

0 16 8 

1 .5 

0 

1 

4-88 

2 

3 11 

times, 1 in 50 .. 

F. Arsenate of Lead twice, 

1 in 25 ; Alboleum Oil 

2 17 8 

i 

1 4 6 

6 

.3-46 

.5-43 

2 

8 10* 

3 times, 1 in 50. 

I>, Arsenate of Lead, 1 In 
25: combined with 

2 11 8 

i 

3 17 

6 

31 

4*02 

2 

4 .3 

Volck, 1 in 80,5 times 
U. Arsenate of Lead, 1 In 
25; combined with 
Alboleum, 1 In 80, 5 

3 10 0 : 

j 

5 .5 

0 

4 2 

0-61 

i 

: 1 

1 0 

1 

r» 

times . 

3 3 61 

1 4 15 

4 

.3 81 

l’58i 

1 ” 

14 2* 


Summary of Results foh Season 1929-30. 

To sum upj it would seem that from one years's results;— 

1. That this season arsenate of lead with the addition of fluxit in last three sprays 
gave very satisfactory results. 

2. That arsenate of lead alone was only alip^htly less satisfactory than arsenate of 
lead and jduxit. 

3. That arsenate of lead, two calyx sprays and/or calyx and first cover, followed by 
tlireo oil H])niys, usiiijy either Volck or Alboleum, j^ave ^ood results and reduced the 
arsenical residue trouble. 

4. That the best results from the standpoint of codlin control were obtained by the 
use of the lead arsenate and oil combination, but that the present costs of these spraying 
oils rsi'cm to be almost prohibitive. 

5. That the lead arsenate and oil combinations when mixed before spraying left the 
highest per cent, of arsenical residue per pound of fruit, and that it was found most 
difficult to remove. 

6. That the lead arsenate and oil combinations probably owe their extra efficiency to 
the fact that they make a heavy coverage on the fruit, which is not readily washed off 
by rain or rubbed off by wind action. 

7. That a slight injury to the fruit follows th«^ use of Volck and/or Alboleum, but 
that the damage is not serious. 

S. That Volck oil alone will control codliii moth, but that it s(‘ems to inhibit to some 
extent the c-olor fonnation of the skins of rod apples and caiLses a certain amount of 
rustiness, thereby detracting considerably from the general appearance* of the fniit. 

9. That from the viewpoint of effectiveness in codlin control, Alboleum may be 
<‘xpected to give just as satisfactory results as Volck. 

10. That * ^ Arsinette ’ * alone gave very good results, but a suspicious amount of what 
may be arsenical residue was noticeable on the fruit at packing time. 

11. That ip a dry season like the one just experienced, applications of oil tend to 
collect the dust on foliage and fruit to the detriment of both. 

12. That arsenical dusts do not seem to give satisfactory results in codlin control. 

13. That it is not advisable to omit the calyx spray. 

14. That, on the whole, in the apple growing areas in thw State, there was a heavy 
crop of fruit with a naturally light infestation of codlin moth during the season under 
review. 

Data in connection with control tests is given in detail in the following Table IV. 

B 








Tabu IV.^DdaiUd ResulU of 1929-30 Spraying Tuts for Codlin Moth, Blackwood. 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 


[By Geokkrkv S.vmuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.) 

\C(mMivued from, pagt 272, Journal of AgricxUturfy October^ 1930.] 


Bactertat. Wilt. 

Description ,—Bacterial wilt is sometimes called “white disease” by South 
Australian growers, on acount of the fact that the yf)un^ j^reen fruit 
ceases to develoj), and becomes rathcT white, dry, and pufPy, and drops off 
easily. The disease is not common in South Australia. It is most easily 



FIO. 14.—Leaf from plant affected with Bacteria JWlIt, showing sudden collapse of 
some leaflets while still green. 

recognised by its effect on the leaves. Several leaflets will suddenly com¬ 
mence to shrivel and hang down limp, still retaining their green color, 
however, while other leaflets on the same leaf may still be perfectly normal 
(Pig. 14). Often the leaves up one side of a plant will become affected 

E 
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jSrst. In bad cases the whole plant begins to wilt or droop. If the stalk 
of an affected leaf be broken across a small amount of a greyish slime may 
be noticed at the broken end. This sliminess and a brownish discoloration 
of the wood may be traced right down the stem and into the roots in the 
later stages. 

Cause .—The disease is due to bacteria, which may infect the plant through 
wounds, either on the roots or on stems and leaves. It is the multiplication 
of these bacteria or germs inside the plant in enormous numbers which 
forms the slimy substance, blocking up the water-conducting vessels and 
finally causing a wilt. 

The name of the bacterium has not yet been determined for South 
Australian specimens. In America there are two bacterial diseases of 
tomatoes, the Brown Rot or Bacterial Wilt (caused by Bacterium 
solaTUtcearum), and the Grand Rapids disease (caused by Aplauobacter 
michiganense). In some respects the South Australian disease resembles 
the latter moiv than the former. At tlie time it was noted, in 1926 and 
1927, however, there were no facilities for determining the organism, and 
in the last two years it has not been seen. If any grower gets plants which 
he suspects of being infected by this disease, the Waite Intitute would be 
glad if he would send some specimens. Further details on the way in 
which bacteria cause disease are given on page 255 (October issue). 

Control .—Once the disease appears in a glasshouse great care should be 
taken to prevent it preading. The bacteria are such minute living organisms 
that tens of thousands of them could stick on the fingers after handling a 
diseased plant. It is advisable to pull out and bury or burn affected 
plants as soon as seen, and to wash the hands well with soap immediately 
aftierwards. Cease pruning for 10 days to allow plants which may be 
already infected to show up, and pull out and destroy them as they are seen. 
Cutting off affected leaves scarcely ever checks the disease, and it is usually 
preferable to pull the whole plant out straight away. If affected leaves 
are cut off, the knife, hands, &c., should Ix! washed with soap as before. 

In the cases which have occurred in Soutli Australia the disease has not 
always re-appeared in the same houses the following year. The bacterium 
causing the disease is not very long lived outside the plant, and the high 
summer temperatures in Adelaide glasshouses in February when the hoases 
are empty may well have some sterilising effect, especially if the soil is 
allowed to dry out thoroughly. It would be advisable to give extra careful 
attention to the destruction of plants at the end of the season, and \xm 
fresh soil for next year's seedbeds if an outbreak of the trouble has occurrcHl. 
Sprjiying or dusting is of practically no value in checking this disease. 

“Damping-off'^ of Seedlings. 

Description. —“Damping-off" is a disease which is very easily recognised. 
The stem of the young seedling becomes constricted just about ground level, 
and the affected plant usually topples over, most frequently while the 
leaves are still healthy and turgid (Fig. 15). 

The disease can affect very young seedlings which have only just come 
up, and sometimes big patches in seedbeds may be seen in which the 
seedlings have just toppled over and died, especially in cases where the 
seed has been sown too thickly. At other times pricked-out seedlings 
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several indies high are attacked, as shown in the illustration. Larger plants 
are rarely affected. Fortunately, however, tomatoes are not as subject to 
damping-off trouble as are many other seedlings. 

; Cimse. —This disease is caused by a para.sitic fungus (Fhytophthora 
parasitica, or sometimes other fungi, PJiytopkthora cryptogea, Pythium, or 
Rhizoctonia) attacking the stems of the set^dlings at ground level. The 
fungus can live in damp soil, but can also attack seedlings vigorously when 
the right conditions are jiresent . The conditions which favor the fungus are 
continuous dampness of the surface soil, warmth, and succulent plant 
stems such as are produced when seedlings are overcrowded. If seedlings 
are overcrowded it is also easier for the fungus to grow from one to the 
otiher, and the condition of the surfaci; soil remains shaded and moist too 
long. It is under such conditions that seedlings may go down in dozens, 
and the infected patches in the scicdbeds can be seen growing larger every 
day. 



Fio, 15.—SeedilnR attacked by ** dampliiR-off ” fiinRiia, showing the 
construction of the stem at ground level. 

Figure !(> illustrates the way in whieh the fungus threaxis penetrate 
the cells in the stem of the seedling. It will bo seen that the fungus bores 
right through the cell-walls, and grows through the cells, absorbing food 
material from eeli-sap and other materials present. The fungus threads 
branch and grow into more cells, so that the part of the stem which is 
attacked soon begins to collapse. The collapse of the stem-tissues follows 
the continued growth of the fungus, and when the latter has grown right 
round the stem the typical constriction at soil level results, and the plant 
topples over owing to the destruction of it>s supporting tissues. Fungus 
threads then grow out from the diseased tissue through the moist soil, 
and attack surrounding seedlings in the same way. 

The fungus can spread to new positions in the seedboxes by minute 
swimming spores formed in egg-shaped swellings on branches of the fiuigus 
threads and then liberated into the surroundig water. These cannot 
swim far, but can be washed or splashed considerable distances during 
watering. Thick-walled spores are also formed later, which can resist 
drying and carry the fungus over from one season to another in the soil. 
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Control .—It will be seen from the above that the following are the 
important points in the control of damping-off:— 

(1) Do not use soil for seedbeds which has previously had the disease 

in it, for the fungus may still be present in the soil. Infected 
seedbed soils can be rendered safe by sterilisation with steam, but 
tlie apparatus required for steam sterilisation: is usually not 
available to South Australian growers, who would find it cheaper 
+0 replace the soil in the seedbeds (very tho’^oughly). Jf it is 
particularly desired to sterilise infected soil this can be done 
with formalin. Details will appear in a subsequent issue. 

(2) Do not overcrowd the seedlings. 

(3) Do not over-water. _ _ 



Fio. 16.—A ** damping-off fungus Invading the cells of a seedling about 

g round level. The fungus has penetrated in at a breathing pore and can 
e seen growing within the colls inside, whlcli will soon collapse. At this 
magniftcation the whole stem would be about 2ft. or 3ft. across. Plant 
cell-walls black ; fungus dotted. 

( 4) If the disease does appear, pull out infected seedlings as soon as 
they are seen, and water the seedbeds with Cheshunt Compound 
(see page 162, September issue; details of this Compoi^nd will 
appear later). 

In England the water supply has sometimes to, be considered as a 
possible source of infection, especially when drainage may come from 
neighboring properties on which tomatoes are grown. No cases have yet 
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come under notice in South Australia, however, in which infection could 
be traced to the water supply. In fact tomato seedbeds here are very 
free from damping-oflf troubles, and in cases where they have occurred 
it has usually been because one or more of the above points has been 
neglected. The pricking out of seedlings into one of the glasshouses before 
planting out is a practice which might easily favor the disease. 

The following extract from Dr. Bewley's book on the '‘Diseases of 
Glasshouse Plants” shows how valuable Chesluint Comj)ound may be in 
checking off damping-off disease During an epidemic at one nursery the 
grower rei)lanted two houses four times, and each time lost practically the 



Fig. 17.—roumto plant (tall varioty) wilting in the daytime owing 
to the rootH and stem being invaded by the VerticiUium wilt fungus. 

If the roots or the stem are cut open the wood inside is seen to be 
discolored a light brown by the fungus. 

whole of his pJants. When replanting for the fifth time the. soil was 
treated with Cheshunt Compound, witli the result that only four plants 
were lost out of 2,000.” 

Vkktich.i-ii.’M Wii/r. 

Description .—This disease, which used to be called “Sleepy disease,” is 
unfortunately fairly common in South Australian glasshouses, especially 
in the more clayey soils. It is primarily a disease of the roots and the 
water-conducting vessels of the stem, so that the symptoms shown by the 
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tops of the plants are secondary, due to the trouble down below. The 
symptoms vary considerably, depending to some extent on the soil, the 
variety, and the growing conditions. 

Occasionally plants can become infected while still fairly young, and 
in this case they become “dulU' or sleepy’^ in appearance, seem as if 
they can’t grow ahead properly, and sometimes acquire a purplish look. 
If they are j)ulled up, the ends of the roots will be found to be brownish 
and dying back, and the wood inside the roots discolored brownish. 

More often, however, it is not until the plants are from 1ft. to 2ft. or 
more in height that they begin to show signs of becoming sleepy.’’ The 
growing point does not look vigorous and succulent, but becomes rather 
thin and spindly. The lower leaves begin to turn yellow gradually and 
may shrivel and brown from the margins. This occurs most frequently 
with the variety Early Dwarf Red on the more clayey soils, and as the 
yellowing leaves are usually pulled off, the lower truss or two of fruit is 
left bare. With tall varieties, leaf yellowing may not occur so much, and 
an actual wilting or drooping of the plant in the warm part of the day 
take place (Fig. 17), the plant recovering again at night. 

In all cases, and in the later stages especially, if the root and base of 
the stem are slit open with a clean, sharp knife, it will be seen that the 
wood is discoloi'ed a light brow^nish color. Sometimes this discoloration of 
the wood runs right up the stem for some feet. 

Cause. —The cause of this disease is a fungus (VerticilUum' albo-atrum)^ 
which lives in the soil and attacks the roots of the plants first.. The 
fungus ])enetrates to the centre of the root, for it seems particularly 
adapted to living in the wood or water-conducting vessels (Fig. 19a). It 
grows upwards within the wood vessels, from the root into the stem, and 
finally extends in the w^ood almost throughout the entire plant. It is 
probably some substance secreted by the fungus which causes the wood of 
the plant to turn brown. It is partly the blocking up of the water- 
eonducting vessels by the threads of fungus, and partly perhaps the 
poisoned substances which the fungus forms, that <5auses the plant to 
gradually wither from below upwards. 

The fungus has two methods of lasting over from season to season and 
spreading in the soil. One is by the formation of spores in immense 
numbers on the base of the stems of infected plants. In late stages of 
disease, and when moisture conditions are favorable, the fungus grows out 
from the wood and forms spores in little heads on the ends of short 
branches arranged in rings or whorls as in Pig. 19b. These may be 
present in such numbers that they are visible as a white mouldy patch 
near the base of the stem (Fig. 18). The small spores can blow away or 
get washed away, and are capable of starting the fungus in a new situation. 

In South Australia, however, these spores are not very often found, 
perhaps because of the dry summer heat. The fun^s probably lasts over 
from season to season mainly by little resistant pieces of fungus tissue 
formed from interwoven fungus threads with thick walls. These are formed 
in considerable numbers in the diseased roots, and when a rotten root is 
palled up it is impossible to avoid leaving many small rotted parts containing 
the fungus behind in the soil (Pig. 18). It is probably mainly from such 
bits of tissue left in the soil after pulling up the plants that the fungus 
lasts over from season to season. *^en moisture comes again at planting 
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Fia. 18.—The ba«o of the atem of a plant which died frotu VerticiUium 
wilt and which was left In the house, hoots all rotted away and a 
white mouldy growth (a) just above soil level where thousands of 
spores are being formed by the fungus (see Fig. 19 b’d). 



Fia. 19.—(a) Fungus threads of the Vertici Uium wilt fungus growing within the 
cavity of one of the water-conducting vessels of a tomato stem and blocking it 
up. Greatly magnified : compare with Fig. 1 (6) showing a water-conducting 
vessel blocked up by bacteria. 

(b) Spore-bearing branches of the VwiutUlium wilt fungus formed in immense 
numbers at the stem-base of a plant which has been killed by the disease and 
left In the moist atmosphere of the glasshouse (see Fig. 18). The round globules 
are masses of sporoB embedded In sUme, and this quickly dissolves In water and 
seta fr^ the spores as in (o)* Single spores shown in (d). Magnified 800 times. 
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time these bits of fungus tissue germinate, and any which come in contact 
with the new young seedlings may infect them and reproduce the disease 
again. 

ControL —The control of VertkAlUum Wilt is very difficult in glasshouses 
of the type of those in South Australia, in which no heat is available. It 
is not possible 1o steam sterilise the soil every few years or to exercise 
any control over the temperatures in the houses during growth. This is 
particularly unfortunate in the ease of VeriicUlium Wilt, for it has been 
shown in England that the disease can be fairly well controlled by raising 
the temperatures of the houses above 77deg. and applying a light shading 
of whitewash. 

As usual, it is preferable to prevent a disease apj)earing rather than to 
try and check it once it has appearedi What we need, therefore, is some 
way of getting rid of the fungus from the soil other than steam sterilisation 
before the year’s planting begins, if possible. This may not be as hopeless 
as it sounds. As was suggested before, the high summer temi)eratures in 
Adelaide might well have some partial sterilising eflFect on the soil during 
the later summer months when the houses are empty. Such an effect could 
probably be considerably helped by judicious treatment of the soil. If 
the old roots, &c., of last year’s crop are pulled out as quickly as possible, 
and the house dug over and then left to dry out during one or more ‘‘heat 
spells,” and then the process of flooding and digging repeated, the alternate 
wetting and drying miglit aid considerably in ridding the soil of root-rot 
fungi. Of course, if the previous year's crop was not infected treatment 
more than once w^ould not be necessary, but the digging two or even three 
times is suggested as a method worthy of trial if many of the plants were 
affected with Verfk'illium Wilt in the crop just pulled out. 

Having prepared the soil to the best advantage the young plants should 
be given the best possible conditions for growth according to the first few^ 
chapters of this bulletin. Dr. Bewley has shown that in the case of Verii- 
cillium Wilt, unlike most other diseases, it is not the suc(‘ulent plants which 
get the disease w^orst, but the plants of harder and backward growth which 
have suffered some check or have not the best growing conditions which 
get the disease. 

Returning once again to the subject of temperature, the checking effect 
on the disease of a bright and sunny spring and early summer is noticeable 
in South Australian glasshouses. We have had .several such seasons lately, 
and VeriicUlium Wilt lias not been as prevalent as it was formerly. In 
cases where it has occurred in spring it has disappeared considerably as 
the weather warmed up. It is doubtful whether shading for the disease is 
advisable under our conditions, for it would reduce the temperature, and 
this could not be kept up by more heat from the boiler, as in Engliand. 

Summarising the measures for control of VeriicUlium Wilt:— 

(1) Prepare the soil early and well, and let it dry out once or twice if 

the disease was present before, 

(2) Plant with vigorous seedlings and keep them growing well. 

(3) If the disease appears, heap soil higher up round the base of the 

stems to allow new roots to form, do not water too heavily, and 
keep the house as warm as possible. 
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Other Rck)t-rc)t Diseases. 

Description and Causes, —Althouf^li VerticiUium seems to be the main 
fungus responsible foi* root-rot (lis(*as(‘s in the glasshouses of the Adelaide 
distriet, there are others which have been met with on a number of occasions. 
Further researcli work will have to be done to find out just how important 
these are, and what the conditions are which favor them. In most cases 
the symptoms of tihesi^ root-rot troubles aiv much tJie same—spindly or poor 
growth, sometiuK's with wilting of the plant in the warmer part of the day, 
leav(*s yellowing from below upwards, and roots wiu^n pulled up (‘ouml to be 
dying back from the 1ii>s often with a brownish discoloration of the wood 
inside. Aff(‘cted plants, of course, finally die prematurely. 

lilfU'k Dot Hoot-i'ot (caused by the fungus (UAlefotrichum airmtieniarmni), 
—This is a disease whi(*h can be reicognised by the naked eye in its later 
stages, owing to tin* |)resenee of small black dots in the wood and bark of 
the rotted roots. Wlum idants are ])ulled up the outer part of the roots 
often strips awa>', leaving the (*ontral strand of wood in which the minute 
black specks of tln^ fungus can be seen (Fig. 20). 



In England this fungus has been found to causi* more damage when the 
soil eomlitions are sf)mewhat dry, imperially if cold as Vv-ell. The fungus 
works very slowly, as a rule, and (>fteji becomes evident only because the 
top fruit-truss(\s fail to swell properly. In one case, however, an example 
of a severe etfect of this fungus in an early stage was obtained when a hail¬ 
storm broke in the roof of a gbusshouse recently i)lanted \villi young plants. 
The plants were exposed to the cold for only two or three days, but when a 
new roof was p)Ut on they did not make any headway, remaining stunted 
and rather purplish in color. Wlnm pulled u|> the roots were found to be 
rotting back and brownish inside, and a scientific examination showed that 
they were affectid by the Black Dot fungus. 

{To he continued,) 

T 
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EELWORMS (Heterodera schachtii Schm.) AFFECTING 
CEREALS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By J. Davidson, D.Sc., F.PLS., Waite Agrieultuial Rusoarcli Institute, University of 

Adelaide.] 


In tlie Allgust number of this Journal for 192H Mr. (L Samuel gjive some observaticwis 
on ‘^Two ^stunting’ diseases of wheat and oats.’’ Affected [dants were recorded from 
unhealthy patches occurring in these crox)S in various localities in South Australia. 
Examination of these jilants showed that celworins, which were referred to as ])ossibly 
a species of Aplielcnchm, wTre resent in some c-a.ses. In others a fungus disease, 
apparently due to a species of lihizoctonia, was fouml. These two parasites were evidently 
important factors affecting the condition of the plants. Mr. Samuel discussed the mattor 
with me when 1 came to Adelaide in 1928 and kindly placed at my disposal the infor¬ 
mation he had obtained regarding eel worm inf(‘station. 

►Since October, 1928, I have been able to make further observ'ations regarding the 
species of ^^elworm concerned. It lijus been found that it is a species of Ueterodera, 
namely, 17. schachtii, and that it occurs on oats and wheat and to a less extent on barh*y, 
in various districts in South Australia. 



—An affected Oat plant with female Cytte on roots—September, 1880. 

lu September last Mr. A. B. Hickutbotbam observisl the widespread distribution of 
the pest in the Bosewortby district, and ijniU*d hk' to visit the area. Mr. Hickinbofcham 
has now niado a survey of the distribution of th<* pesrt in that district, and his valuable 
observations emphasise its importance in relation to cereal crops. 

Heterodera sohachtU is known as a pest on roots of oats in Scandinavia and Holland; 
also, to a less ejrtent, on wheat and barley. M has been called the Oa4 eelworm in 
Denmark, so I have adopted this popular name, but it is clear that other cereals are 
affected by its attacks, 
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I.—Bkoouds of thk Oat Kelwokm {lleterodera sohU'Chtii) on Cereals in South 

Aubtralia. 

So fur as 1 aru awaro there is no published record of this species attacking cereals 
in South Australia. In an article by Mr. W. J. Sjiaflford (Journ-al of Agriculture^ South 
Aitsiralw, January, 1919) on ‘^Trouble affecting cereals in th<j Ponola district/^ there 
are several remarks j-egarding eidworms, but tliere is iio definite evidence that this species 
was preseiiit. Mr. Spafford has very kindly sent n;«e notes of references to eelworm attack 
on cereals, taken from the filed r<*c.ords in tlie Departnumt of Agriculture dealing w’th 
(iisKjases of crops in the Stat(>. 

In iTiost of; these records, how<‘ver, it is not possible to say definitely from the 
information available whcillier tin* species which wv* are now discussing was presejit. As 
hmg agf> as 190(i barh*y ]>lanls grown at Roseworthy Agricultural College were sent to , 
Mr. 1). McAlpine, Plant Patliol<»gi8t in the Department of Agriculture, Victoria. The 
following (Struct is taken from Mr. McAlpine’s letter, dated August ISth, 1906:-- 
‘ • • • ' The roots of some of the worst specimens w’ere first washed, and then the 

swellings on tin* roots, &c., looked suspicious. On examining the very butt of the stems 
<elworms w'eie 1(uin<l, and 1 have no doubt but Nematodes are the cause of the 
troul)U? , . The indication that Heierodna schiu'htn might have been present is 

suggested by the reference to the ^^swellings on the roots, &:c. ” 



Fig, 2.—Mature temale of the Oat eelworm. 

In August, 191H, a sample of wheat plants received from Mr. H. W. Tossell, of 
Maitland was i\'ported on by Professor T. G. B. Osborn, as follows:—^^The wheat is 
infected by a parasitic worm which lives inside the root tissutvs, causing a knot disease 
. . . Attempts to isolate a fungus or bacterium from the tissues gave uniform negative 

results.Evidently this was a species of Jleiewdera, and doubtless F. sohachiik In 
October, 1922, wheat (var. Nugget and Major) and oat (Algerian) plants from different 
fields on Mr. H. W. Tosscll’s farm at Maitland ^vere reported on by Professor T. G. B. 
Osborn on October 18th, 1922, as follows:—**The trouble here is eelworm, not fungi. 
The wheat especially being badly iiifecte<l with galled roots and cysts easily seen. I 
have shown the specimens to Mr. O. W. Tiegs, Lecturer in Zoologj^, who says the worm 
is Hctcrodera ficluichtU, not H, radicieola. ' ^ 

Tn August, 1926, wheat plants received from Narridy and Paskeville were identified 
by Mr. Samuel as affected by eelwu>nns, cysts benug found ou the roots. During 
September wheat and oat plants from Maitlaiul were found to be similarly affected. 
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Further records were obtained by Mr. 8auiuel <lurinjj 19127, 1928, and 1929. There is no 
doubt that the specb^s coii<*orned in these eJirlnn* records w^as tlie same as that diagnosed 
from later atfected samples, namely, Ift terodera srharhtii. Samples of affeeti'd wheat and 
(►at plants collected at Murray Bridge in October, 1928, w-Vne sent by the writer to Dr. T. 
Goodey, lri8titut«' of Agricultural Parasitology, St. Albans, Englan<l. Dr. Goodey 
reported that cysts of UrUrodera schachiii were present on tlie roots of Ijoth the wheat 
and oat plants. 

The r(‘cords listed below, from 192(> onwards, have lunm defiTiibdy established by 
examination, either by Mr. Samuel or myself, of affected plants obtained from the 
various <llHtncts, chiefly through the agricultural instructors. Although the earliest 
definite record is given as October, 1922,' it is evident, <'onsid(*ring the distribution of 
the pest, that it lias been affecting cereal crops in this State from an earlior period. 


Year. 

Month. 

District. 

Ch’op. 

1922. 

October . 

Maitland . 

Wheat, var. Nugget, var. Major 
Oats 

1926. 

August. 

Narridy .. 

Wheat 


August. 

Paskeville . 

Wlieat 


September .... 

Maitland . 

Wheat and oats 

1927. 

1 April. 

Hamilton. 

Wheat and oats. 


1 August. 

Hamilton .. 

Wheat 


August. 

Encounter Bay. 

()ats 


September .... 

Salter’s Springs . 

Wheat, var. Bena 


October . 

Maitland . 

Wheat 


Dccein her _ 

Kangaroo Island .... 

Wheat 

1928. 

July . 

Narridy . 

Wheat 


J"iy . 

Murray Bridge . 

Oats 


•Inly . 

Wolseiey . 

()ats 


August. 

Rosewortby. 

Wheat, var. Leak’s Rust-proof 
Hugenot, ( urrawa 

Oats, var. Early Burt 


Augu.st. 

Redhill. 

Wlnrat 


August. 


Wheat 


September .... 

Saddleworth . 1 

Wheat 


September .... 

Wild Horse Plains.... 

Wheat 


October . 

Oawlor. 

i Wheat 


October . j 

j 

Hamley Bridge. 

Oats 

^29. 

1 

August. i 

Encounter Bay. ! 

Oats 


August. 

Murray Bridge . 1 

! Wheat 


August. 

Yorketown . 

Oats and barley 


September .... 

Paskeville . 

Wheat 


September .... j 

Riverton . 

Wheat 


September ... 

Adelaide . 

Oats, var. Early Burt 


October . ! 

! 

Riverton . 

Oats 

m . 

July . 

Riverton . 

Oats 


August. 

Kapunda . 

Wheat, oats, and barley 


September .... 

Gawler. 

Wheat and oats 


September .... 

Culburra . 

Wheat 


October . 

Saddleworth . 

Wheat, var. Sepoy, var. Wannon 


October . 

Yorke Peninsula . 

Wheat 


October . j 

Adelaide . 

Barley, oats 


October j 

i 

Rosewortby. 

Wheat, oats, barley 
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11.—Thk 0\t Eei.woum is EorND ON Cereals in other Countrles. 

Ih lerodvra mhtwhiii was fouiul on the roots of oats by Kuhn in 1874, and it iS 
woll known as a post of oats in Denmark. In that country wheat is stated to be much 
less afffvted than oats, and rye seldom affected. It is also recorded on oats in Holland, 
and barley in Scandinavia and Holland. Ii» H)2() Russcd rc('orded an eclworm from the 
roots of wheat in Saskatchewan, which, from the puldislu'd information, aiiparently 
i(‘Henibles U. schachiii in its behaviour on the roots of the plant. It is, however, stated 
by ThoruV' (Srienfific Afjriculime, 1928, vol. 8) to be a new sjiccies, namely, H, punciaia, 

111 .—Heterodera ftehaehfii i.s an [mpoktant Pest in Sf-veraI; CorNTRiES. 

In addition to cereals this eelworm is a st‘rious and widely distributed pest of sugar 
beet in Kurojx’. The s])eci<'s was in fact first discovered on tlm roots of sugar beet 
by Schacht in 1859. In 191.3 it was found on potatoes in Germany, and is now known 
to Iw a post of that crop in parts of England and Germany, 



Fig. 3.~Toung larva o! the Oat eelworm. 

In addition to the above crop plants it has been recorded from a number of other 
plants, including certain weeds. It is gtuierally acce])ted, how-over, that distinct races 
or strains of tin* sjiocies occur, each stiain being n'sitrictcHl to a limited numl>er of these 
host-plants. 


IV.—Strains of Hcterodcra scha<‘hfii. 

There is considerable evidence to show that distinctive strains of the eelworm occur, 
e.ach strain having its own distinct range of host-plants. In Dtuimark, for instance, the 
strain attacking sugar beet is jireseiit and is considere<l to be distinct from the strain 
found on oats. Morc'over, the otlier host'planits, such as Tveeds, &c., are not the same 
for the two strains. 

This is a question of great imj>ortance in considering the practical aspect of the 
problem*, and it is necessary to find out the range of lioat-plants on which the South 
Australian strain occurs. 
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It will l>o seen in a later paragraph that the soil is the source of infection. The 
behaviour of the eelworm population in the soil towards the crop grown on it, depends 
upon the crop (host plant) with wdiich earlier generations of the eelworm have been 
associated. Long association wdtli particular liost-plants appears to result in a 
specialised strain which become loss fitted to siu'ceed on certain other plants. 

The available rworda from South Australia indicate that oats an<l wheat are particU’ 
larl.v attacked, and barley to a less extent, but further wcords are rwiuired. InvestigH’ 
tions in Denmark show that oats especially suffer from the j)est, buit whejit and barley 
are also to some extent susceptible. Nilssoii Ehle (ITerffUtas, 1920) found that certain 
varieties of l)arl(\v are la^sistant, and (that this character is herfxlitary. Experiments 
showed that where oats were grown in eelworm infected soil, following resistant varietii's 
of barley, the yield of the oat ciop was greater than after susceptible varieties of barley. 
The explanation appejirs to bo that with the eusceidible varieties of barley the eelworm 
population in the soil was increased, whereas with the resistant varieties on which the 
pest failed to develop, it was decreased. 

These results indicate a promising line of investigation in relation to the problem in 
Soiitli Australia, and the first step should be the sysiteniatie collectioii of data regarding 
the intensity of attack on wheat, oats, and barley, and on difl'erent varieties of these 
cereals. 



Tig. 4,—-An afleoted Wheat plant (September, 1929.) 

V.— Life History of the Oat Eet^worm {Eeterodera sdhaohtU), 

The only stage of the worm which is visible to the naked eye is the white distended 
female found attached to the roots of affected plants (Fig. 1). When full grown the 
female is about 3/25th inch long (Fig, 2). Its head end is firmly inserted into the tissues 
of the root. Tlie wdiitish lemon-shaped body is greaftly distended, owing to the large 
number of eggs it contains. When the female dies the body remains surrounding the 
'eggs, thus forming an egg case or cyst, wrhich becomes darker and eventually drops off 
into the soil. 
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If tlie conditions in tbo soil are unfavorable these cysts may remain dormant for many 
mouths as brown, i-cstinp cysts. 

When conditions in the soil are favorable, particularly as regards moisture and 
tem]»craturc, iiniinite, active woritjs about l/70th inch long hatch out from the eggs and 
emerge from the eysts into the soil (Fig. H). TlHey are attnieted to the roots of the 
hos(t-j»lant apimrently by the influence of secretions given out from the roots into the 
soil. They bore into the. delieate tissue of the fine roots and then undergo further 
development. At this stage they dilTe»*entiate into males and females. 



Fig. 6.—Aifeoted Oats, var. Early Burt (October 19» 1929.) 

The females gradually increase in size, and, feeding on the juices of the root tissues, 
stimulate the latter to abnormal growth which results in the knotted appearance of 
affected roots (Fig. 1). As the fomak>s incxease in size the body is forced out through 
the epidermis of the rcw>t on to the surface. The head end remains firmly fixed in the 
tissues, on the juices of which the females continue*, to feed. From this stage onwards 
the white, swollen female worms may lye easily seen on affected roots. They are now 
ready for fertilisation by the male. After fertilisation the females greatly increase in 
size owing to the development of the numerous eggs, and become the eonspicuous, 
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wliitkh, lemon-shapod IwdioB found on tlie roots. Tlio Icngtli of tlie conii)lote life cyele 
from the egg to the eeocually mature adult varies according to the conditions, but is 
stated to be about four to five weeks. 

The males behave differently from the females. After undergoing development in the 
root tissues they boiv their viay out through the eindermis into the soil as normal 
thread-like worms about l/2uth inch long. They seek out the females on the roots and 
fertilisation takes place. 

The Cysis. 

Tlic ogg sacs, or cysts, may contain .100 or more elongate oggs. During the growing 
season the conditions of the soil are suitable'for thc‘ dcvelopiiicnit of tlio embryos in.the 
eggSj so that more than one generation of the worms may develop during that ]>criod. 
Female cysts have been note<l on the roots of wheat and outs in South Australia at 
various times from April to October, but at is not yet possible to say how many genera* 
lions of the worm occurs during the season. Doubtless the dry summer months 
passed through in the s(dl in the resting cyst stage. The cysts are hygroscopic and 
swell up with moi8tur(^ but shrink under dry conditions. Witl\ the bcginiiiiig of the 
winter rains in April the conditions are suitable for the development of the <*ggs, and 
the young larval worms appear to emerge from the cysts at tlh» time wlnm the young 
cereal plants have started to grow. 

TIk* eggs in a resting cyst a]>parently do not hatch all at the same tinu*, and lit has 
been stated (Fuchs, 1911) that after five years in clean fallowed ground cysts may 
contain young. Research is necessary to find out what is the viability of the cysts under 
fallow conditions in South Australia, also infimmee of soil temj>eratures and moisture 
on the hatching of the (*ggs and the length of time taken to c-omidete deveh)])m(‘iit. 

YI.—Symptoms of Fi^ants Attacked. 

The presentee of the whitish swollen females or hmioii-shaped cyst's on the roots is a 
sure guide to affected plants. The early stages of the worm may lx* found by disseiding 
the root tissues, but in ray <*xperierice they arc not easy to find, and 1 have only obtaiiie<l 
isolated individuals in a few' cases. In the absence of these stages how'ever, affected 
plants may lx? diagnosed by the abnormal root developineiit. As seen in lig. 4, young 
wheat plants have nodular thickeiiiiigs on the roots fronv wdiich numerous lateu-al roots 
are given off. Owdng to this abiiornial growth the root system sometimes consists of 
a dense mass of delicate su])erficjal rootlets. With oats. (h'ig. 5) the knotted cJmracter 
of the roots is often more pronounced. The plants a})pear to bo attacked soon after 
root development Ixjgins, but the characteristic white females are not evident until a 
fow wt*eks later. When the crop is a few indies high, weedy patches may be notticxxl in 
which the plants arc thinner, shorter, and in general liave an ill-nourished appearance. 
These patches are often referred to as '^no-gi-ow'th patches.^’ Such plant® have often 
been found attacked by thq eehvorm. The. occurrence of these patches, however, cannot 
be considered as always due to this p^*st. Foot-rot fungi may be a contributory cause. 
A water-logged condition of tlx* soil in local depressions imiy also result an ‘^no-growth’’ 
patches. 

My observations show that the actual effect of the eelworms on the plants as judged 
by their above-ground appearance varies considerably, so that with a general infestation 
over a paddock the crop will look patchy. Plants showing apparently normal growth 
may have female cysts on their roots as well as poor, spindly, weak plants. The damage 
to the roots due to the activity of the worms undoubtedly affects the growth of the 
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plants. "rhV‘ root system tends to be shallower, and is, therefore, more suseeptible to 
changes in soil inoistnre. The chaiuvs of olitainiiig adequate nourishment are reduced. 
Indirectly, therefore, atfeeted plants show the etfects of poor nutrition. 

In a ]»aiiieularly heavy infestation the growth of many plants may lx* completely 
e-heeked, resulting in a partial failure of the crop. The effect will be particularly marked 
if other advei’wc influonct's are affecting tin* growth of th(‘ crop. Provhled conditione 
for growth are good, the check to the root system of the plants by a normal or light 
infestation of the eelworm may not be obvious in thc‘ general appearance of the cro]). 
With vigorous (h'veloprnent of ii<‘w roots and the relatively large root syskur.- of well* 
nourislKNl jdants, the latter are able to make |>rogn*«s against th<‘ attack. In this 
respect it has b(‘cn ob <*rved that late sowti crops a])pear to suff*cr more heavily than 
early sown. 

It is evid<‘nt that e(‘lvvurni attack affects the ykdd of the ero|> to a greater or less 
extcMit. The loss is doubtless greater in some seasons than in others, due to the influence 
of varied seasonal conditions on the growth of the crop and the intensity of the eelworm 
infeatation. 

VIT.—Control Measures. 

There appi‘ar to me to be three lines of attack along which j)ractical control measures 
may bv (hweloped : - 

(o) ('ultivation niethods. 

(h) Rotation. 

(r) Varietal «litVeix‘net's in susceptibility to the attack. 

(O) ('uflirdtioH 

It is important give the best possibh' conditions for the* growth of the crop, 
]iarti('nlajly in its early st::ges. Such conditiinis will Ik- ol^taiiied by good cultivation, 
early sowing where ]iraeticable, eoiiqnicting the ground to t'ncoiirage root development, 
and by the appru-ation of superphosphate at the time of Ms‘ding so as to give the young 
plants a goo<l start. 

{h) liotoHon 

Th(‘ a ill. of the rotation system should 1 h‘ to .allow th-e infested area to remain free 
from a suseeptible crop as long as possible. This will reduce the eelworm pojmlation in 
the soil. Owing to climatic features th.;* extent to wlriidi rotation ean be practised in 
fSouth Australia is greatly restricted. Moreover, further knowledge is necessary regarding 
the sus(V})tibility to attack of .suitable rotation ero]»s, also as to the relative suscepti¬ 
bility of wheat, oats, and barley. Definite information is also AMpiired regarding the 
influence of fallow on flu* eelworm po}nilation in fhe soil nmk*r South Australian 
conditions. 

(e) Kesistrini V indict its of ('creoles. 

The work of Nilsson Khle in Sweden on the varying degree of sus(*eptibility of 
different varieties of barley indicates the most promising line of attack. The accumu¬ 
lation of systematic observations on the extent to which different varieti<»s of wheat, 
oats, and barley are attacked would be most valuable. Less suseeptible varieties could 
be worked into a rotation system, and the possibility of br(*eding resistant varieties could 
be explored. 
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EELWORM, AND "NO-GROWTH” PATCHES. 


I Hy A. B. Hk’Kinbotham. Dip. Kd. (Boseworlhy AgriculturaJ Collogo). ! 


Towards tJio end of August, wdicii most of the later-sown crops were begiiiiiing 1o 
make vigorous growth, certain “no-growth” patches (Figs. I and 2) appeared in the 
permanent rotation trials, in barley, at the Boseworthy Agricultural College. 

No-growth patches have been familiar over a large area of the dryer part of the State 
for many years past, and they have been spasmodically investigated, but up to the 
present no cause has been found. Patches ap])ear to follow the main direction of culh- 
vation as if carried by implements, and are of limited area, those shown in the photo 
graphs being typical of those seen this season in barley. BtH*ently a local Bureau 
supplied a list of 12 farms that show this trouble. 



Fiir. 1.—“ No-growth ** patch (Baxley) ihowing etnnted plants in patch. 


On making a careful examination of the College rotation plots, it was seen that two 
plots of oats—of two acres each—w'cre not making anything like satisfactory growth, 
and the plants tlicm&elvcs seemed to show^ the same characteristics as those on the no- 
growth patches. It seemed likely that the whole of those two oat i)lot8 were similarly 
but less seriously affected. 

Samples of soil and affected plants were taken from two College plots and from 
uogrow'th patches on three neighboring farms. Microscopic examination of the roots 
of affected plants seemed to show certain ill-defined abnormalities, but the difference 
between these and the roots of nearby and apparently healthy plants were not marked. 
Mr. Garrett, of the Waite Institute, made a series of bacterial cultures without result, 
though several fungi were present. 
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Affected barley plants were trausi)lanied into pots—some in their own soil and some 
in soil of a lighter type from a different area. The pots were well watered, and the 
]>lant8 in both soils recovered and grew strongly; those in their own soil did appreciably 
heftier. The plants, however, showed a certain robustness or stiffness in growth, and 
did not tiller as expected. These abnormalities were sufficiently pronounced to suggest 
disease in the plants themselves rather than in the soil, Init, at the same time, the plant.s 
growing in their own soil showed this characteristic more markedly. 

Some three weeks after the first plants were examined a further set of samples was 
taken, and on the roots of these minute eclwoim cysts' were noticed. The cysts, varying 
in number up to 10 or 12 per ])laut, were found throughout the no-growth patches. The 
cysts are female eelworms which ha\'c developed until they are little more than a sack 
of eggs—each containing 100-200. They are attached to the plant by means of the 
licad, which is still buried in the tissues. 



Fig. 8.--**llo-giowth “ patoh (Bailey) showing definite margin. 

Kxamiiiation of the two-acrc oal plots (40-50 plants were taken) showed every plant 
Himilarly affected. In the next tield was a wheat crop that had been very backward in 
the early stages, and had been rolled and harrowed to try to promote growth. Plants 
were taken from this, and every Y)lant taken showed some celworm cysts. 

The question then arose as to whether apparently normal crops had escaped the 
celworm, and it was found that these also showed cysts, but a much smxtller number per 
plant, and a correspondingly better root development. 

It was soon found that almost every crop on the farm was affheted; backward crops 
were more severely attacked. Late-sown oats, and oats on stubble, showed the heaviest 
infection (judged from the number of cysts showing). Fig 3 shows portion of a strip 
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of late-sowii oats between two plots sown about a month earlier. In the late-sown plot 
the oats are a failure, and the bulk of the growth consists of weeds, while the earlier- 
sown plots appear to be normal crops. This strip contains many patches quite bare 
except for charlock and other odd weeds. Fig. 4 shows the roots of some of the surviT* 
ing plants (and one dead plant) taken from it. 

The other affected farms in the district were visited, and the no-growth paddocks 
proved to be similarly affected. Wheat after fallow largely seems to escap^^ sev’ere infec¬ 
tion, though a few cysts art; almost always found. An infected wheat field shows a 
patchy stand, with a gradual falling away of the crop from point to point, rather than 
sudden bare areas. In many fields the crop is decidedly thin, and weeds arc frequently 
dominant over a large proportion of the area, this being the more heavily infected j>art. 

In barley the actual no-growlh piiy^e«^ 4 )fccur with quite definite margins. Of two 
X^lants at the I'dge of the patch an inch apart, one may be vigorous and the other but 
lin. high (Figs. 1 and 2). These patches may not be caused by eel worm, for barley 
ajipears in many cases to make quite satislmdorv growth in s])itc of severe infection. 



Fig. 8.—Edworm infected late-iown oats (mostly Charlock with a few surviving oat plants) with 
normal early crop in background. 

In oats the whole field seems to be more or less evenly attacked. Most frequently no 
normal plants are noticed in the field. The result is that the field just appears to be a 
backward crop, and little (»r no hay is taken from it. It is recognised locally that late 
sowing of oats invites failure. 

In one field of possibly 50 acres near Wasleys^ part is in wheat and part in barley. 
The barley appears to be a good crop, but has numerous no-growth patches. The wheat 
shows the characteristic irregular stand. This was planted first with oid seed and, the 
result not being satisfactory, it was cross drilled again with new seed One may infer 
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that the plants from the old 8e(‘d, havini^ less vitality, wen? mostly destroyed by *;h6 eel- 
worm. The new seed got away better, but did not escape infection. Cyst were 
numerous on the roots of both barley and wheat. 

As stated previously, if attacked, oats seems to be uniformly and seriously infected, 
wheat irregularly, and barley giv(*s largely a normal crop, A local farmer with nearly 
10 years’ experience of no-growth })at<dieK states that they are nevc?r serious unless barley 
has been grown in the paddock. If this be so, and if the j)atehes arc due to celworm, 
the growth made !)y barley in sj)ito of infection would probably assist the spread of 
the parasite, and the area might be (‘xpected to be more seriously infected after this 



Fig. 4.—Roots, showing cysts, of some of surviving plants taken from stiip shown in Fig. 3. 

The second plant has been killed. 

crop, lie pointed out a paddock which, as far as he knew% had never carried barley: 
it has been remarked that the present crop on that i>addock is one of the best in th(' 
district, and though this crop })ro\ed to be affected the cysts were comparatively rare. 

Comparing crops seriously infected with those less infected—judged by the number 
of cysts present on the roots—one cannot doubt that badly-infected crops vs'ill show a 
material difference in yield. In College plots now known to be seriously infected (men¬ 
tioned above) the avH.?rage yields have bet'ii practically lObusli. below those obtained 
in the outside fields. The differt'nce may, or may not, bo duo to eelw'orm; the point 
must receive serious investigation. 
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Many infected crops appear to recover with better growing weather, but on the Col¬ 
lege alone 200 acres of oats—mostly on stubble—have failed more or less completely, 
and all these crops are heavily infected with celworm. 

Distribution. 

To get some idea of the distribution of eelworm in this part of the State a survey was 
made of crops along the roads between College, Boseworthy, Preeling, Templars, College, 
and College, Wasleys, Mallala, Beeves Plains, College. In all 72 crops were examined 
along about 60 miles of road, and of these cysts wore found in 70. The examination 
was made by pulling several small bunches of plants, and in 75 per cent, of the crops 
every bunch showed some cysts. In addition, many crops between College and Adelaide 
have been examined with similar results.. The crops examined may be considered as 
representative of at least half a million acres, through all of which eelworm infection 
occurs in nearly 100 per cent, of the crops. Of the 70 infected crops 43 were wheat, 15 
oats, and 12 barley. The uninfected (non-cysted) crops were one each of wheat and 
(»ats. 



Figr. 6.—The effect o! serione telwom attack on root development. Matted, saperftoial« infected roots 
compared with normal penetrating roots of unaffected plants (bom Fredingh 

The Agricultural Instructors throughout the State were asked to examine crops in 
their districts and to report on the percentage of infected crops found. 

Mr. W. C. Johnston, Lower North, reported that infection was widespread, and in 
his opinion considerable losses were being suffered throughout his district. 

Mr. £. B. Alcock, South-East, stated: ^^This disease has been responsible for con¬ 
siderable reductions in returns in this district for some years. 
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Mr. R. L. (Griffiths, Murray Malleo, stated that in 1928 it was present to some extent 
in a large number of crops throughout the centre and southern portions of his district; 
and in a few cases seriously reduced yields. In 1929 no crops were seriously affected, 
but this year it is again in evidence. .... In a few cases the loss is quite serious, and 
some of these are on paddocks badly affected in 1928. 

Mr. R. Hill, Central District, reported that he has been e(dlecting specimens for several 
seasons, and that it had befui detected from Victor Harbor to the lower end of Yorke 
Peninsula, and even on Kangaroo Island. 

Those facts leave no doubt as lo the wide distribution of this parasite. It has been 
recorded ])revioiiHly on several occasions in Houth Australia, but it has never been sug- 
g(tsted (as far as we are aware) that it was at all widespread. In fact, there seems to 
b(» IK) instance cited anywhere of such a widespread and uniform invasion of crops. 



Fig. 6.—Roottetf ihowing th« effect of eelworm. (Variom itagee). 

The damage done by it, and the consequent losses suffered by farmers, can only be 
estimated at present: they appear to be considerable. Experiments are being com¬ 
menced to obtain proof of the losses involved. Accounts from overseas indicate that 
they range from almost nothing to total failures according to the severity of the attack. 
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Result of 1nfe(^tion. 

There are at least four ways in which damage results from the infection. Firstly, the 
minute worms live in the root tissues and extract the nourishment intended for the 
growth of the plant, resulting in slow and stunted growth in the early stages. Wlien the 
seminal roots are infected the production of the crown roots, upon which the plant really 
depends, is delayed for some weeks. Once the crown roots arc formed the plant seems 
to get away from the infection, but the check must reduct‘ the final yield. If the plant 
is unable to produce crown roots, it dies. 

Secondly, the affected plants make so much root growth in the surface inch or so of 
soil that few, if any, deep roots are produced (Fig. 5). When a worm lodges in a 
root, the plant to combat it produces a number of roots from that point (Fig. 6)^ and 
if these in turn are infected a tangled root system is developed at the surface, with a 
very limited feeding range and resistance to drought, instead of normal penetrating 
roots. 

Thirdly, if crops are likely to be weedy the check of the plant enables the weeds to 
get ahead, and for the rest of the season the crop lias the competition of the well- 
established weeds. The only weed on whhdi the eelworm has been found as yet is the 
wild oat. This is occasionally infected, and no doubt often helps the eelworm to survive 
over fallow and pasture periods. 

Finally, the damage to the root, by weakening the plant and breaking tin* tissues, 
must render it susceptible to root fungi such as take-all. It is ])ossible that these and 
other fungi (wliich are also widely distributed) would be of much less importance if 
eelworm did not previously sap the vitality of plants and provide 'an entry into the 
tissues. 

It may be suggested that eelworm is a seasonal affliction, and that this is an unusually 
bad season for it. Though this is doubtless partly true, it Avould hardly seiw to be the 
cas(' to any marked (‘xtent, since many observers state that they have seen it frequently 
in past seasons, but thought that it only attVeted small areas. It a])pears to have bf‘en 
in our soils for a long time: as far back as 190() the late Mr. McAlpine, then Plant 
Pathologist of Victoria, diagnosed eelworm on speeimens sent to him from this Gidlege. 

The lesser problem of the relation of eelworm to no-growth ])atches must still be 
regarded as an ojien question. In this connection it is interesting to note that, in the 
communication mentioned above, McAlpine stated that i^elworm was a common cause of 
bare patches in crops. Naturally bare patches can appear from many causes, and there 
seems to be no generally accepted definition of what constitutes the so-called no¬ 
growth patch. It has been found impossible to secure consistent descriptions of them, 
and it seems probable that they may be of more than one kind and, further, difficulty 
may arise from their having a somewhat different appearance in different cereals. There 
is no doubt that heavy eelworm infection and certain no-growth patches go together, 
but the extent to which they are cause and effect cannot be determined definitely without 
further knowledge of the eelworm’s life history under local conditions. 

The major problem, however, appears to be one of very great importance. If pro¬ 
portionate losses like those noted above for this area prove to be more or less general 
over the great portion of the State now known to be infected with eelworm, it is a 
problem whose successful solution is of vital importance to the whole State. 

The species of eelworm found was believed to be Eetetodera schadhtii. Dr. Davidson, 
to whom specimens were submitted, confirmed this identification, and, at his suggestion, 
samples of wheat, oats, and barley showing the cyst stage have been forwarded to the 
Imperial Bureau of Helminthology. 
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NAra^UNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KESTJMS or BTJTTBRFAr TESTS FOE 8EPTBMBBE, 1980. 


netd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


lOIk. 

j Per Cow 
! October 
! • to 

1 Sept. 

Butteifat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept, 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
. Sept. 


Per Cow 
October 
to 

Sept. 



j 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs, 


Lbs. 

% 

5/C.... 

30 

26-47 

10,707 

650-90 

f 5,084-57 

911-71 

30-39 


297-16 

4-68 

6/D ... 

3260 

. 80-30 

23,771 

728-56 


1,108-97 

33-87 


302-98 

4-66 

5/B ... 

3817 

1 31*68 

23,013 

602-91 

■ 5.398-^ 

1,159-41 

30-37 


289-33 

5-04 

5/F ... 

10 

1 14-87 

12,004 

608-11 

, 4,095-68 

514-67 

27-09 


216-70 

4-05 

6/0 ... 

27 

1 26-20 

21.5384 

797-72 

5,506-02 

1,067-20 

39-53 


286-47 

4-05 

.5/R ... 

44-47 

i 38-47 

20,058 

585-97 

4,290-69 

1,053-77 

28-70 


188-02 

4-04 

5/S ... 

80 

! 20-53 

20,002 

686-78 

5,433-ri9 

988-99 

32-97 


272-84 

4-80 

5/T ... 

21*33 

18-07 

10,9214 

703-32 

, 5.764-27 

749-53 

35-14 


269-63 

4-43 

6/U ... 

20-03 

10-08 

1 20,7.584 

991-80 

10,003-87 

913-89 

43-66 


459-09 

4-40 

5/V . .. 

25 

. 21-68 

i 12,7414 

1 riOO-OO 

4,172-01 

046-32 

26-81 


209-75 

6-06 

5/CC. .. 

36 

; 34 

1 25,410 

! 726-00 

4,711-44 1 

1,040-07 

29-90 


202-04 

4-12 

5/Z.. .. 

30 

1 29-50 

j 31,440 

i 1,048-00 

i 8.505-12 

1,414-22 

47-14 


408-54 

4-50 

5/Aa .. 

10 

: 15-67 

; 7,493 i 

1 394-37 

4,804-60 ! 

305-95 

19-26 


i 261-03 

4-88 

6/y ... 

20 

, 24-87 

: 18,054 1 

i 643-24 

! 6,687-66 

: 950-86 

33-00 


370-62 

6-18 

5/DJ) . 

; 22 

17 

1 11,2474 

511-25 

. 5,574-74 ; 

; 507-01 

25-77 


292-92 

6-04 

5/ JiJS .. 

i 17 

13-18 

13,101 

1 770-66 

5,719-11 1 

1 017-93 

36-35 


; 297-30 

4-72 

6/00 .. 

' 16 

' 15-10 

10,845 

, 602-50 

5,176 50 

1 .504-63 

28-04 


' 250-94 

4-66 

5/HH . 

: 18 

13 

8,385 

: 405-88 

4,331-17 

376-I>2 

20-92 


205-03 

4-49 

.6 /11 .. . 

28 

25-48 

21,948 

1 783-86 

; 0,772-77 

! 1,043-81 

37-28 


i 322-23 

4-76 

5/JJ .. 

28-78 

27-73 

27,442 

1 955-17 

6,684-90 

1,176-80 

40-96 


1 280-33 

4-29 

5/Kk . 

21-60 

10-47 

12,281 

568-56 

1 5,656-44 

562-25 

26-03 


! 266-57 

4-58 

6/Ll .. 

25 

22-13 

1 0,585 

38:1-40 

1 4,849-66 

1 

433-99 

17-36 


1 228-23 

4-53 

Means . 

: 26’36 

/ 

I 23-86 

17,983-48 

682-33 

> 5,712-52 

826-37 ‘ 

81-36 


! 278-17 

4-60 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OK BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930. 



Average 
No. of 
Cowaln 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
Dec. 
to 

Sept. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
Dec. 
to 

Sept. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B ... 

20 

18*23 

Lbs. 

16,0451 

Lbs. 

802-28 

Lbs. 

8,738-85 

Lbs. 

699-09 

Lbs. 

29-98 

Lbs. 

156-5$ 


6/0.... 

27-80 

26-98 

28,572 

817-94 

6,436-32 

912-83 

31-68 

283-13 

8-87 

6/B ... 

21 

19-87 

11,228 

634*66 

3,600-94 

390-48 

18-50 

145-27 

8*48 

6/F ... 

26 

24 

24,375 

976-00 

6,980-65 

1,131-40 

45-26 

278*03 

4*64 

d/I ... 

17 

14-60 

10,611 

624-18 

8,630-08 

395-61 

28-27 

14948 

3-78 

Hi::: 

22 

19-90 

12,803i 

581-98 

4,382-59 

563-95 

25-68 

208-68 

4*40 

23 

18 

12,045 

523-09 

8,107-57 

647-25 

28-14 

167-42 

6-87 

6/V ... 

26 

16-08 

7,876 

302-92 

2.647-58 

321-19 

12-35 

108*81 

4*08 

6/W .. 

26 

21-18 

14,180 ' 

; 663-78 

, 4,848-65 1 

641-19 

25-49 

233-00 

4-52 

6/X ... 

26-20 

18-60 

14,881 

i 667-97 

7,478-83 

608-11 

23-02 ! 

800-76 

4-05 

6/Y ... 

20 

16!47 j 

11,614 

j 680*70 

4,180-60 

488-04 

24-45 

181*79 

4-21 

6/BB .. 

18 

10*58 

6,090 

1 838-83 

2,467-80 

209-48 

14-97 

111-24 

4-42 

e/DB . 

81-90 

20-80 1 

12,896 

1 404-23 

4,344-41 

502-29 

18-67 

194-13 

226-53 

4*59 

6/Bb .. 

48-80 

85*40 

22,804i^ 

467-03 

6,080-78 

912-51 

18-70 

4*09 

6/P» .. 

26 

18-98 

18,988 

688-00 

8,981-65 

683-65 

22-44 

176*70 j 

4-17 

6/U ... 

36-87 

22*40 

17,2374 

480-66 

6,616-65 

775-82 

21-63 

255-89 

4*50 

d/jj .. 

21 

18<88 

10,719} j 

510-45 

6,660-24 

468-80 

22-32 

268-15 

4*87 

d/m . 

24-80 

16-87 { 

11188 1 

460-41 

6,496-98 j 

443-90 

18-27 

289-46 

8-97 

6/Ll .. 

28*60 

16-67 

11,5244 

488-82 

6,206-94 

484-17 

18*40 

216*05 

8*77 

6/Mlt . 

16*40 

12-98 

7,524 

488-57 

4,438-66 

864*49 

28-07 

212-46 

4-84 

6/Nir . 

19 

18 

7,470 

898-16 

8,641-90 

823*96 

17*06 

161*09 

4*84 

6/Oo .. 

19 


11,460 

608-16 

6,821‘60 

484-78 

25-51 

238-28 

4*28 

HeanB . 

24*86 

1 i 

18,256K>0 1 

544*82 

4,618 -16 j 

661-84 i 

28-05 

206-46 

j 4^2^ 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


USSULTB OF BUTTBUFAT TB8TS FOB AVairST, 1»S0. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
MUk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 


Per Herd 
during 
Augw. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

August. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D ... 

26 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

22-81 

17,422i 

670-10 

1,255-56 

724-08 

27-86 

52-09 

4-16 

7/B ... 

28 

20-68 

16,886{ 

583-45 

1,070-91 

687-12 

22-76 

42-65 

3-90 

7/H ... 

7 

4-39 

4,4424 

634-64 

1,036-27 

201-72 

28-82 

48-11 

U-54 

VJL * • * 

19 

17-74 

8,725 

459-21 

999-08 

417-94 

22-00 

47-47 

4-79 


12-97 

8-16 

6.7794 

622-79 

942-56 

286-71 

22-03 

40-96 

4-21 

7/D ... 

29-08 

14-77 

7,4184 

249-78 

476-02 

348-16 

11-73 

22-91 

4-70 

7/0 ... 

18-39 

11-58 

7,1584 

888-99 

631-78 

860-79 

19-62 

27-06 

5-04 

7/8 ... 

14 

18-19 

9,608 

686-28 

1,889-31 

522-07 

87-29 

74-59 

5-43 

7/T ... 

10 

7-48 

5.1864 

513-65 

857-76 

214-30 

21-43 

35-58 

4-17 

7/V ... 

12 

1-90 

230 

19-67 

83-17 

13-10 

1-09 

4-58 

5-56 

•• 

19-10 

8-94 

6,725 

852-09 

747-51 

306-90 

16-07 

34-94 

4-56 

7/X ... 

15 

10-26 

9,910 

660-67 

1,094-34 

402-34 

26-82 

44-27 

4-06 

7/Y ... 

n 

8 

8,7664 

269-08 

601-29 

179-64 

12-83 

29-30 

4-77 

7/Z.... 

10 

8 

4,557 


1,009-25 

204-37 

20-44 

44-52 

4-48 

7 Aa .. 

7 

5 

2,170 


615-57 

108-31 

15-47 

30-98 

4-99 

7/BB .. 

18-26 

6-71 

6,3294 


767-26 

178-40 

13-45 

80-22 

3-35 

7/DD . 

10-06 

7-94 

6.462 

642-34 

1,008-64 

816-48 

81-35 j 

50-62 

4-88 

•• 

28 

21-06 

8,356 

298-48 

629-38 

344-28 

12-80 1 

26-69 

4-12 

7/F» .. 

11 

8-87 

10,5214 

956-50 

1,891-96 

451-35 

41-03 1 

59-28 

4-29 

7/Oa .. 

11-84 

8-08 

3,504 

296-25 

445-80 

172-91 

14-60 

23-76 

4-97 

7 ^ . 

17 

14-94 

9,030 

581-18 

988-62 

881-31 

22-48 1 

41-81 

4-22 

IfJl ... 

11-08 

10-08 

6,928 

627-64 

— 

827-46 

29-69 1 


4-73 

Heui>. 

16-66 

10-93 

7,295-82 

466-15 

860-06 

322-62 

20-61, j 

38-47 

4-42 


A NEW WEED {NESLIA PANiCVLATA). 

[By WORSLBY C. Johnston, Agricultural Instructor.] 


The Eoseworthy Branch of the Ag^ricuitural Bureau recently devoted a meeting to 

Weeds, their Identification and Control,’’ and among the specimens tabled by members 
was a cruciferous plant of the ^‘mustard” type which was unknown to the writer. 

Subsequently, with the assistance of Mr. A. J. Adams*, M.A., of Boseworthy College, 
the weed was identified as NesUa paniculata (L.) Desv., and this identification was 
afterwards confirmed by Mr. J. G. Wood, M.Sc., Lecturer on Botany at the Adelaide 
University, and by Mr. E. W. Pritchard, Dip.Econ., Botanical Assistant to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. As no record could be found of its previous occurrence in South 
Australia, it was deemed expedient that its presence in this State should be announced. 

The plant is oi Mediterranean origin, and ax>pears to be well known in North 
American wheat fields, where it goes under the name of *^Ball Mustard,” due, no doubt, 
to the shape of its seedpods. 

The weed is a free grower, and if not controlled is capable of becoming a nuisance 
in cereal crops and causing great inconvenience in harvesting operations. Being similar 
to many of our already numerous ‘^mustards,” the method adopted for their control 
will be sufficient for this particular species. 

Its distribution is by no means definitely known, but it has been found in the yard 
of the Boseworthy Bailway Station, and it extends some two miles in an easterly 
direction and about a mile and a half north and south. 

The plant is covered with stiff minute hairs which give it a rough, harsh feeling, 
thus making it most unpalatable to all fonna of livesto^ 
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RED CX)MB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1930-31. 

Gondnoted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens.—Section 1. White Leghorns—204 birds ; Black Minorcas—3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons—30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds~~6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1930. 

SeeUm 1.— WhiU LeghorMt 1 to 204; Bloch Minorcas, 205 to 207. 

. I . f" ... ' ' ‘ 

{ Score for Month ending October 
! 3l8t. 1930. 


Oompetitofs. 


Williams, W, R. .. 
Williams, W. R. .. 
Williams, W. R. .. 
WiMnson, P. W. . 
Wilkinson, F. W. . 
Pearman, E. D. ... 
Pearman, E. D. ... 
Langmead, E. R. . 
Burton, C. J. C. .. 

Heath, H. E.. 

Heath, H. E. 

Gurr, A. & H. 

Howard, T. W. ... 

Osborn, E. L. 

Curtis, W. R. 

Gameau, V. F. 

Gameau, V. F. 

Aird, J. R. & Son . 
Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

Barrett, L. 

Barrett, L. 

Barrett, L. 

Lamerton, E. A- 

Wiese, W. 

Wiese, W. 

Bishop, O. W. 

Urlwin, A. P. 

RiggSf N. 

Riggs, N. 

Hutton, M. E. 

Andrewartha, A. H. 

Vowrfs, C. C. 

Vowels, C. C. 

Vowels, C. C. 

Vowels, C. C. 

Manuel, T. C. 

Manuel, T. C. 

Harris, W. A. 

Harris, W. A. 

Hill, W. 

Hill, W. . 

MoFarlane, A. S. .. 
Hutohiiison, A. 6. . 
Hntobinson, A. S. . 

Gavin, 0. G. 

C. G. 

Thomas, 0. R. 


Address. i ' .. i ' ' j”. 

j Bird No. j Bird No. I Bird No. 

I and Eggs i and Eggs ; and Eggs Totals. 
I Laid. Laid, i Laid. 


. i Frewville. j (1) * : (2) * (3) — 

. : Frewville. i (4) 68 I (6) 99 i (6) * 167 

. ; Frewville. ! (7) 111 • (8) 134 i (9) 171 416 

. : Lower light . (10)137 ; (11)122 i (12) ♦ 259 

. ; Lower Light . (13) 130 (14) 153 I (15) ♦ 283 

. ! Rosewater. (16) 88 I (17) * : (18) * , 88 

. i Rosewater. (19) 124 i (20) ll9 (21) 115 358 

. Croydon. i (22) ♦ (23) : (24) 120 . 120 

. I MaUala. (25) 140 , (26) 126 i (27) 136 402 

. I Mile End. (28) 138 > (29) * i (30) 115 253 

. Mile End. (31) 116 (32) 94 j (33) 108 ; 31S 

, ' Scott’s Creek. (34) 103 (35) 123 i (36) 134 360 

. I WoodviUe . (37) 129 (38) 93 = (39) 122 344 

. Camden. (40) ♦ (41)132 i (42) 117 249 

. 1 CottonviUe . (43) 86 (44) 143 : (45) 125 354 

. ! WoodviUe . (46) 128 (47) 122 I (48) 86 .336 

. i WoodviUe . (49) 126 (50) 82 (51) 119 327 

. ; Kilkenny. (52) 102 (63) 126 (64) 138 366 

. i FuUarton Estate .. (55) * (66) 109 (67) * 109 

. Angaston. (58) 96 (59) 103 (60) 120 , 318 

. Angaston. (61) * (62) 66 (63) 136 2<H) 

. Angaston. (6^4) 108 (66) 80 (66) 91 ; 279 

. ; Edwardstown. (67) 94 , (68) 71 (69) 136 i 301 

. 1 Cabra. (70) 152 i (71) 136 (72) 126 i 412 

. ; Cabra. (73) 137 : (74) 133 (76) 116 ; 386 

. ; Clarence Park. (76) 126 i (77)118 j (78)121 ! .366 

. ; Balaklava . : (79) ♦ 1 (80) t 1 (81)121 121 

. Camden Park. i (82) 166 (83) 126 : (84) * 281 

. Camden Park . (86) 144 (86) 104 (87) 123 : 371 

. Clarence Park. i (88) 126 («9) 143 (90) 144 i 412 

. : Underdale. i (91) 100 (92) 127 (93) 142 369 

, ' Westboume Park .. i (94) f (96)110 (96) 110 

. : Westboume Park .. | (97) 146 (98) 122 i (99) ♦ 268 

. ; Westboume Park .. • (100) 141 (101) 62 (102) ^ 193 

. ; Westboume Park .. ^ (103) 112 , (104) ♦ (106) ^ 112 

. Myrtle Bank. ! (106) 90 1 (107) 104 ! (108) 127 321 

. i Myrtle Bank. : (109) 124 i (110) 167 I (111) * 1 281 

. I Edwardstown. (112) 142 j (113) 117 (114) ! 269 

. : Edwardstown. ; (116) 117 i (116) 116 j (117)^136 i 347 

, ! KnoxriUe . i (118) 131 j (119) 128 j (120) 3S3 

. ; KnoxviUe . 1 (121) 130 ! (122) 126 (123) 3E02 i 378 

.. Kilkenny. : (124) 106 ! (126) ♦ ^ (126) m 196 

. Athelstmie. j (127) * (128)136 ! 260 

. Athelston©. (130) 42 (131) 124 (132)129 296 

Salisbuiy. (133) 116 (134) 140 (136) 147 402 

. Salislniry. (136) 146 (137) 135 (138) 122 403 

. HeotorviUe . (139)141 (140)111 (141) 82 384 
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Egg Layin g CompetUion .—See Hon 1 .— White Leghoms, dbc. —continned. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Score; 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

or Month ei 
3l8t, 1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

ided October 

930. 

Bird No. ! 
and Eggs .Totals, 
laid. 1 

Compton, R. C. 

Woodeforde. 

(142) 82 

(143) 131 

(144) 122 

336 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(145) 83 

(146)112 

(147) 87 

282 

Robinson, A. E. 

HectorviUe . 

(148) 156 

(149) 135 

(160) 135 

426 

Vann, R. S. 

New Hindmarsh ... 

(161) 111 

(153) 93 

(153) 88 

292 

McLean, J. G. 

Black Forest. 

(164) 80 

(166) 69 

(166) 104 

263 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(167) 97 

(168) 96 

(169) * 

192 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(160) 79 

(161) 96 

(162) 134 

308 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(163)145 

(164) 77 

(166) * 

222 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(166) 136 

(167) 82 

(168) 129 

347 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

i (169)117 

(170) 128 

(171) • 

246 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

! (172) * 

(173) ♦ 

(174) 116 

116 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

1 (176) 114 

(176) * 

(177) * 

114 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

1 (178) ♦ 

(179) ♦ 

(180) 87 

87 

Sage, H. R. 

Nuriootpa. 

i (181) 86 

(182) * 

(183) 128 

214 

Mitchell, W. J. 

Woodside. 

; (184) 131 

! (185) * 

(186) 153 

284 

George, L. E. 

Rodfern. 

1 (187) 143 

i (188) 148 

(189) 107 

398 

George, L. E. 

Redfem. 

i (190) 139 

' (191) 125 

(192) * 

264 

George, L. E. 

Redfern. 

(193) 103 

i (194) 134 

(196) 134 

371 

George, L. E. 

Redfem. 

(196)116 

; (197) 137 

(198) 147 

399 

Aird, J. R., & Son .. 

Kilkenny. 

: (199) 134 

(200) 130 

(201) * 

264 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 

1 Kilkenny. 

; (202)110 

(203) 93 

(204) 99 

302 

Gameau, V. F. 

i Woodville . 

i 

1 (205) 118 

: (206) 99 

(207) 106 

323 

Totals. 

i 

1 

6,924 

: 6,541 

1 6,039 

1 

; 19,504 


Section 3 .—Black Orpingtons^ 


Competitors. 


Address. 


Score for Month ending October 
31st, 1930. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 


Bird No. 

and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. 


Aird, J. R., & Son . i 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 

Williams, W. R. 

WUliams, W. R. 

Curr, A. and H. 

Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny. 

Frew Wile. 

Frewville. 

Scott's Creek. 

1 (208) 113 
(211) 95 

1 (214) 116 I 
! (217) t i 
' (220) • 

: (223) * , 

(226)139 
. (229) • ; 

i (232) 87 ; 
i (235) 103 ! 

(209) 96 
(212) 119 
(215)131 
(218) • 
(221) • 
(224) 136 
(227)129 
(230) 121 
(233) • 
(236) 126 

(210) 121 
(213) * 
(216) 122 
(219) 99 
(222) * 
(225) 137 
(228) 122 
(231) * 
(234) • : 

(237) 124 

330 

214 

369 

99 

Andrewartha, A. 

McFarlane, A. S. 

Connor, D. C. 

Gillick, W. J. 

Osborn, E. L. 

Underdale. 

Kilkenny. 

Gawler. 

New Hindmar^ ... 

CfLmden T f r , T. 

273 

390 

121 

87 

353 



Totals. 


i 663 1 

1 1 

858 

726 

2,236 



. ’ ! 

i 

1 

Section 4 .—Rhode Island Reds. 

Score for Month ending October 

3l8t, 1930. 

Competitors. 

Address. 

i 

j Bird No. 
i and Eggs 

I Laid. 

1 .... . 

Bird No, 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

1 Bird No. 

! and Eggs 

1 Laid. 

Totals. 

Gameau, V, F . 

Woodville . 

I (238) 103 

(239) 113 

(240) 69 

286 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

j (241) 123 

(242) 119 

1 (243) 82 

324 

Totals. 


' 226 

232 

1 161 

609 


Disqualified, Rule 12, underweight eggs. 


t Dead, 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA-AGRICULTURAL 

STATISTICS. 


[By W. L. Johnston (Government Statist).] 


TRACTOKS ANB ENGINES ON FARMS. 


1. Tractors on Farms in Each Division of the State and Total Engines (Portable and Other). 


\ 

\ 

1 

1930. 

1929. 

Increase. 

Bivisions of State. | 

1 

No. 

Total 1 
H.P. 

■ 

1 

' 1 

1 No. 1 Total ! 

! 1 H.P. i 

1 

j 

i .. 

1 

Total 

H.P. 


Tractors. 


Central. 

Lower North . 

Upper North . 

South-Eastern . 

Western. 

Murray Malloe . 

Outside Bivisions .... 

1,079 

1,055 

301 

188 

721 

369 

17 

26.290 

26,815 

6,512 

4,489 

18,406 

9,274 

458 

863 

908 

232 

133 

535 

300 

21,095 : 
23,749 
5,505 i 
3,191 ! 
13,728 1 
7,279 i 
236 1 

216 
147 
. 69 

55 

186 

69 

9 

5,195 

3,066 

1,007 

1,298 

4 4,678 
1,995 
218 

Total State. 

3,730 

92,240 

2,979 

74,783 1 

751 

17,457 


Average 24-73 

Average 25-10 i 

Average 

*~0*37 


Engines (Portable and other) 



Total State. i 

13,922 

75,058 

13,265 

70,677 1 

657 

I 4,381 

1 

1 

Average 5-39 

Average 5-33 1 

Average 0*06 


2. Tra^ctors Classified as to H,P, 


Year. 

Under 

10 

H.P. 

11-15 

H.P. 

16-25 • 
H.P. 

Over 

25 

H.P. 

No. 

Total. 

H.P. 

Average. 

1924-25 ... 

77 

94 

443 

268 

882 

19,335 

21*92 

1926-26 ... 

95 

105 

619 

433 

1.252 

28!254. 

22*57 

1926-27 ... 

109 

152 

829 

7,30 



22*97 

1927-28 ... 

124 

162 

1,077 

1,140 



24*07 

1928-29 ... 

135 

182 

1,294 1 

1,368 

2.979 

•7d7M 

25*10 

1929-30 ... 

145 

247 

1,630 i 

1,708 



24*73 

Inoieaae in 







iWt 

5 yean . 

68 

163 

1,187 1 

1 

1,440 

2,848 

72,905 

2*81 
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ACREAGE UNDER CROP OP ALL KINDS. 




1 


Mean of 5 

Crop. 

Season 

i Season 

Increase, ! 

Seasons to 


1929-30. 

1 1928-29. 

1929-30. 1 

1928-29. 

1 

Acres. 

1 Acres. 

Acres. j 

Acres. 

Cereals— i 


i 

i 


Wheat . 1 

3,646,764 

3,445,563 

200,201 ; 

2,824,165 

Barley— | 

Malting . i 

287,900 

i ' i 

234,958 1 

52,942 i 

212,214 

Cape. : 

17,416 

12,390 1 

5,026 j 

13,613 

Total Barley. , 

305,316 

247,348 j 

57,968 

226,827 

Oats . ! 

277,923 

207,266 1 

70,657 * 

173.949 

Maize . j 

— 

— : 

; — ! 

2 

Rye . ! 

653 

: 

-35 ! 

426 

Total Oreals . 

4,229,«56 

3,900,865 

1 328,791 

: 3,224,369 

Crass »Seed . | 

1,991 

1,300 

691 

1 788 

Hay- 1 





Wheaten . I 

318,239 

270.805 

47,434 

i 273,525 

Oaten. ! 

212,956 

i 218,140 

-6.184 

238.004 

All Other. i 

13,243 

8,593 

4,650 

j 9,608 

Total Hav. j 

544,438 

497,538 

46,900 

; 621,137 

Creen Foragt^ . | 

86,500 

i 155,460 

-68,960 

1 124,233 

Peas and Beans. | 

13,487 

! 14,244 

-767 

1 15,393 

Orchards— 


1 


! 

In Bearing . 

26,355 

26,888 

-533 

i 26,868 

Not Bearing . 

3,718 

3,948 

-230 

1 4,929 

Total Orchards . I 

1 

30,073 

30,836 

j -763 

i 31,797 

Vineyards— i 




1 

Wine Crapes. 1 

33,180 

32,446 

734 

30,789 

Table Crapes . i 

586 

600 

— 14 

732 

Drying Grapes.1 

j 18,563 

18,756 

1 -193 

19,201 

In Bearing . 

1 48.790 

48,209 

i 581 

46,174 

Not Bearing . 

: 3,539 

3,593 

-64 

4,648 

Total Vineyards. 

j 02,229 

51,802 

527 

! 60,722 

Root Crops— 

1 


i 


Potatoes . 

! 4.536 

4,618 

! 18 

3,712 

Onions . 

i 452 

406 

46 

384 

Other Root Crops . 

1 610 

562 

48 

490 

Total Root Crops . 

5,598 

5,486 

112 

1 4,586 

Market Gardens . 

i 1,658 

1,408 

250 

i 1,426 

Pumpkins and Melons . 

314 

338 

-24 

i 282 

Tomatoes . 

635 

605 

, 130 

504 

Other Crops . 

I 237 

i 220 

' 17 

j 236 

Total Crops . 

1 4,966,916 

i 4,660,002 

1 306,914 

j 3,976,472 

Crops per Head of Population . 

j 8-56 

8-04 

1 

0-52 

1 7-07 

! 
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ABTinCIAL MANURES. 

During th<e last 10 seasons the quantity of artificial manures used has increased 94 
per cent. Of the total area cropped in 1919*20, 84 per cent, was artificially manured, 
93,091 tons of artificial manure being used. In 1929-30 the respective figures -w^re 93 
per cent, and 181,045 tons. 


1. Total Manures Used on Cropped Area, 1929-30. 


Division. 

Area 

Cropped. 

Area 

1 Manured. 

1 

i 

Per cent. 
Manured 
to Cropped. 

1 

Manure 

Total. 

B Used. 

Average 
per Acre. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

o/ 

/O 

Tons. 

Lbs. * 

Central . 

1.045,127 

953,614 

91-24 

49,999 

117-46 

Lower North . 

1,030,633 

992,411 

96-29 

40,416 

91-22 

Upper North . 

287,343 

228,468 

79-61 

8,004 

78-48 

South Eastern . 

129,935 

110,695 

85-19 

1 5,920 

119-80 

Western . 

1,236,587 

1,162,698 

94-10 

1 36,513 

70-34 

Murray Mallee. 

1,238,291 

1,152,384 

93-06 

1 40,193 

78-13 

Total 1929-30 . 

4,966,916 ! 

4,600,260 

92-62 

181,045 1 

88-16 

Total 1928-29 . 

1 

4,660,003 

4,251,348 

91-23 j 

171,966 

90-60 


2. Percentage of Cropped Area Manured, 


Whole State. _ _Divisions. 


Year. 

! 

Per Cent, to 

1 

1 

1 



j 

1 Murray 


Area 

Cropped 

1 Central. 

1 Lower 

Upper 1 

i South- 

{ Westn. 



Manured. 

1 

Area. 1 


1 North. 

1 

North. 

j 

! Eastn. 

i 

! 

j Mallee. 

j 

1 Acres. 

/o 

/o 

1 o/ 

/o 

O/ 1 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

% 

/o 

1919-20 .. 

2,672,277 

84-1 

89-3 

92-9 

66-7 ; 

69-5 

72-4 

86-4 

1924-25 .. 

3,099,889 

87-1 

88-1 

90-5 

78-6 ! 

71-1 

86-0 I 

87-2 

1925-26 .. 

3,195,861 

89-2 

90-1 

91-7 

80-2 ; 

73-6 

88-5 

90-2 

1926-27 .. 

3,533,868 

91-0 1 

91-4 

91-7 

82-3 i 

74-2 

92-0 

93-4 

1927-28 .. 

3,815,419 

91-0 i 

92-0 

92-1 

78-6 1 

77-7 

91-2 

94-1 

1928-29 .. 

4,251,348 

91-2 

90-3 

93-4 

77-0 1 

82-9 

92-9 

93-3 

1929-30 .. 

4,600,260 

92-6 

91-2 

96-3 

79-6 1 

86-2 

94-1 

93* 1 

Inc. 10 yrs. 

2,027,983 

8-6 ! 

i 

1-9 

3-4 

13-8 1 

i 

15-7 

21-7 

6-7 


3. Average Quantity Artificial Manure Used Per Acre, 


Year. 

Whole State. 

Divisions. 

Manure 

Used. 

Average 
per Acre. 

Central. 

Lower. 

North. 

Upper 

North. 

South- 
Eastn. 

Westn. 

Murray 

Malice. 


Tons. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1919-20 .. 

93,091 

81-1 

107'2 

82-6 

66-1 

96-4 

66-0 

60-5 

1924-26 .. 

124,264 

89-8 

116-7 

90-0 

82-6 

110-8 

64-8 

70-7 

1926-26 .. 

130,217 

91-3 

lU-9 

92-0 

80-8 

116-4 

67-0 

82-0 

1926-27 .. 

146,910 

93-1 

116-8 

94-6 

77-9 

118-3 

70-6 

85-8 

1927-28 .. 

167,183 

92-3 

116-7 

96-4 

76-7 

116-7 

72-6 

84-0 

1928-29 .. 

171,966 

90-6 

! 118-1 

93-8 

70-9 

122-9 

71-9 

80-5 

1929-30 .. 

181,045 

88-2 

117-6 

91-2 

78-6 

119-8 

, 70-3 

78-1 

Inc. 10 yrs. 

87,964 

! 7 a 

10-3 

8-6 

12-4 

23-4 

14-3 

17-6 


Top-Dressed Pastures ,—^In addition to the foregoing, 15,701 tons were used on 302,114 
acres for top dressing. For details, see October (3930) Jowrnal, page 252. 
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WHEAT PRODUCTIVITY CLASSIFICATION, 1929-30. 

With a view to ascertaining the extent of acreage producing very high and very low 
average returns of wheat per acre, the Governm'ent Statist has classified all wheat farms 
according to their productivity per acre. The accompanying return sets forth com¬ 
parative details for the three seasons—1926-27, 1928-29, and 1929-30. 

The total yields and averages f>er acre for the State for these seasons and the rainfall 
(April-Novernber) were respectively 35,558,711 bush., average 12.84bush., rainfall 13.40in.; 
26,826,094bush., average 7.79bu8h., rainfall 9.39in.; 23,345,()93bush., average 6.40bush., 
rainfall 9.57iii. 

Yet 2,896, 1,673, and 1,688 fanners reai)cd ISbush. and upwards per acre, producing 
34.24 per cent., 19.69 per cent., and 27.39 per cent, of the total wheat croj) from 
20.14 per cent., 6.94 per cent., and 7.65 por c^nt. of the total area sown. The effect 
of the dry seasons of 1928-29 and 1929-30 is seen in the low'er figures for high yields. 

One of the profitable results of this analysis is the recording of the large number of 
farmers in all divisions of the State who succeed in getting returns from ISbush. to 
well over 33bush. per acre, and also the unduly huge number iwho have reaped less 
than 3bush., 6bush., and 9bush., even in the best divisions of the State, thus bringing 
down Ihe general average. These facts indicate the possibility in normal seasons of 
obtaining from a greater number of farms incrca.sed average returns per acre from the 
already settled w'heat areas, with a. consequent su})stantial increase in the aggregate 
for the State. 





% f 1 

1 1 • T 

■ ^ A* 

Lf. i L 



THE SUNSHINE HEADER HARVESTER 

HARVESTS ALL THE GRAIN POSSIBLE!! 

— FROM ALL CLASSES OF CROPS!! — 




Size»—«t.. sn.. lOIt. cut. 

Works equally well in light or down and tangled crops. 

Price, Terms, and Illustrated Gitalogue on application. 

H 17 lil IT'AV Di_ I aJ 96-97, North Tetraoe, 

• V« McKAY 1 ty. Ltd.y Adelaide. 
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Total ISbDsh. and up . | 2,896 | 1,673 1,688 ! 567,566 239,174 278,991 12 , 176,273 : 5 , 283,031 | 6 , 393,896 

Percentage to total . I ( 22 - 74 ) ] ( 12 - 60 ) i ( 12 - 79 ) ■ ( 20 - 14 ) ( 6 - 94 ) ( 7 - 65 ) , ( 34 - 24 ) j ( 19 - 69 ) j ( 27 - 39 ) 

Oiand Total . 12-738 13,386 13,196 2 , 768,403 3 , 445,563 : 3 , 645,764 ■ 36 , 668,711 26 , 826,094 23 , 346,093 

(100-00) (100-00) (100-00) (100-00) (100-00) 1 (100-00) (100-00) j (100-00) (100-00) 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


A racetiug of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held at the Bosewortliy Agri¬ 
cultural College, when the following members were present:—Messrs. F. Coleman (Chair¬ 
man), P. II. Jones, A. M. Dawkins, II. S. Taylor, S. Shepherd, A. h. MeEwin, 
Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. R. Birks (Principal Boseworthy 
(Allege), and II. C. Prit<^hard (Bcicretary). 

Apologies were rocoived from Messrs. Geo. Jeffrey, B. H. Martin, J. W. Sandford, and 
A. J. (k>oke. 

Experimunial Plots in Semi-Arid Areals .—The Director of Agriculture reported that 
arrangements had been made to conduct experiments in semi-arid areas on the property 
of Mr. A. J. Bartlett, Willowie. 

Water Meter headings .—The Secretary reported that the resolution of the Upper 
North Conference rtKpiesting that meter readings be posted to landowners, had been 
submitted to the Commissioner of Public Works, who had decided that owing to the 
extra cast involved the request would not bo granted, but district engineers in country 
centres had been instructed to place the readings in letter-boxes where such were con- 
V(‘11 i('ntly available. 

Dairy Cattle Jmpro'vement .—The decision of the Dairy Advisory Committee that it 
was unable to support the request of the i^outhern Conference to alter the Act for the 
purpo.se of having bulls registered at nine months old instead of six months was received. 

Boxihorn and TVild Melon ,,—It was decided, in accordance with a letter received from 
the Executive Committee of the Local Government Association, to bring under the notice 
of the Lrfinghornc\s Creek Branch that the Southeni Conference resolution concerning 
b'v)xth<»rn and wild melon should be referred to the Local Goveniment Association 
through a district council. 

Preas Reports ,—The following resolution of the Bedhill Branch (dated August 5th) 
was read:—“That this Branch is of opinion that the associated papers are not pub¬ 
lishing niibia.se<l opinions of reports concerning primary producers, and we request that 
the Board bring this under the notice of all Branches throughout the State, or we request 
this to be published through the Journal of Agriculture,^^ It was decided to forward 
a copy of the resolution to the associated jiapers. 


Clearing 



THAT Scrub. 

CAMPBELL’S 


PATENT SCRUB RAKE 

WILL DO THE WORK OF 15 MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER* 

Scrub Rollers, Fire RiOces (all 
sizes), Tubular Saek Tracks 
and Bag Elevators, Wheel- 
bairows. Earth Scoops, Etc. 

And now the famous patent 
CLOVER RAKES. 

—o— 

AU. PABXIOITIJIBS WBOU— 

J. L. CAMPBELL & COY., 

147, OUSRDS STREET, ADELAIDE. SOUTH AUSTRAUA. 


T 
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Fruit Bmis of Apple Trees, —Hills Conference resolution—‘^That the Waite Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute be requested to initiate research work into the development 
of the fruit buds in the apple, with a view to determining as to what period the wood 
Oud changes into the fruit bud.’^ It was decided to refer this matter to the Cliief 
Horticultural Instructor for a report as to whether any information is already available. 

Controlling Fruit Crops, —Hills Conference resolution—‘‘That steps be taken t) 
inv€?!stigate the i)ossibility of controlling fruit crops by systematic manuring.'^ It was 
<lecided to refer this to the Chief Horticultural Instructor for report. 

Destruction of Foxes. —Hills Conference resolution—“That this Conference requests 
that considering the damage done by the fox, the month of March l)e set aside for tie' 
simultaneous destruction of foxes, and that it be an oifence to liberate any fox.’’ It 
was decided to refer this to the Minister for consideration under the Vermin Act, and 
that the month of February be added in the resolution. 

Sugar Industry, —Hills Conference resolutions:—(o) “That this Conference heartily 
supports the action taken by the Fruitgrowers’ and Market Gardeners’ Association in 
their efforts to bring about a better position from the fruitgrowing point of view in 
the sugar industry”; (h) “That this Conference emphatically disapproves of the pre¬ 
sent agreement between the Commonwealth Government and the Queensland sugar 
interests, and strongly urges that the agreement bo not renewed”; (c) “that the 
Advisory Hoard of Agriculture be requested to bring the foregoing resolutions under the 
notice of the Sugar Inquiry Committee appointed by the Prime Minister.’^ It was decided 
to forward the resolutions to the Minister W'ith the indorsement of the Board. Mr. Taylor 
voted against this motion, as ho was of opinion that the resolutions should not receive 
the Board’s endorsement. The Secretary was instructed to inform the. Longwood Braiicli 
that no action would b<^ taken with the r€y|uest that a circular be sent to Branches 
urging them to bring the foregoing resolutions pointedly before the Federaf members 
representing South Australia. Any action in this respect must be taken by the Brandi 
itself. 

Opossums, —Hills Conference resolution—“That there be no open season for 
epossuras and that landholders be the only persons allowed to take opossums on their 
own property.” On account of the damage wdiich is done to laml>ing flocks during the 
open seasons for ojiossunis it was decided to request that the opinion of the Insjwctor 
under the Animals and Birds Protection Acts be obtained on the above resolution. 

Advisory Committees .—^Hills Conference resolution—^“That Brandies of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau fonn Advisory Committees to advise new settlers coming into the district 
of the capabilities of land which they intend to take up.” It w’las decided to refer 
this matter to next Congress so that all Branches would lx? able to express their views 
on the matter. 

Gumosis in Apricots. —Hills Conference resolution—“That results of investigations 
into the cause of and remedy for gumosis of a^micots be made available at the Confev- 
<*iice of non-irrigated fruit areas at Angaston in November.” The Secretary reported 
that the Chief Horticultural Instructor had promised to act in accordance with the 
resolution. 

Fallow Competitions. —Congress resolution—^“That Judges have power to award prizes 
in fallow competitions without taking moisture content.” This was referred to the 
Competition Committt*e. 

State Banlc at Alawoona, —Murray Lands Conference resolution—“Thai this Confer¬ 
ence desires to bring to the notice of the authorities the desirability of establishing a 
Branch of the Btato Bank at Alawoona at an early date in order to help tlie development 
of the district.” It was decided to refer this resolution to the State Bank. 

Voting at Conferenoes, —Murray Lands Conforence resolution—“That at the 1931 
Conference each Branch represented appoint two of their members to act as delegates 
to vote on business matters that come before the Conference.” This arrangement 
received the approval of the Board. 
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Cost of Wheat Growing .—Murray Lands Conferenco resolution—^^That the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture be requested to continue to carry on the work of investigating costs 
relating to the growing of wheat.It was decided to refer this resolution to the 
Director of Agriculture for report. 

Division of Conference District ,—Murray Lands Conference resolution—'‘That the 
Advisory Board Ix) requested to consider the advisability of dividing the present Murray 
MalJee Landvs (kmference District into two Conferences.^’ This received the apx^roval 
of tlie Board, and the Hecretary w’as instructed to report on how it i*i proposed to divide 
the district. 

Exchange on Cheques .—Eyre Peninsula (Kiinba) (Conference—“That this Conference 
strongly protests against tin* increased exchange on cheques on Eyre Peninsula.” In 
connection with this resolution, the Secretary read the following letter which was for¬ 
warded by the Secretary of the Aissociated Banks to the Miltalie Branch in July last:— 

* ‘ The banks note the ])rotest of your Society, and regret that they cannot see their way 
(dear to revert to the old rate. 1 am instructed to advise you that the increased rates 
ap])ly only as betwcHUi towns situated on Eyre Peninsula and the remainder of tho 8tate; 
the rates are based on the time it takes to communicate by mail wdth towns on the 
West (k)aHt, whii'h involves lost; of interest to the banks, and on the increasing cost of 
maiiilenance of banking facilities in distant towns. I may point out that South Aus¬ 
tralia lias long eiijoyed rates of inland exchange which are less than those ruling in 
other States. The rate to be (diarged is «s. tJd. per cent., with a mhiinmni of Gd. In 
calculaiing rates (<ver (id. amounts of exchange w'ill be calculated to the nearest 3d.” It 
was decided to forward the (’onference resolution to the Associated Banks. 

Conferences, Efc., on PuhUc Holidays .—Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) (.conference reso¬ 
lution—“That tiio Department of Agriculture bo re(|ue.sted not to hold Conferences or 
Visiting Days at the Experimental Farms on t)iiblie holidays.” The resolution was 
received and noti*d for future action. 

Wheat in Second-hand Bags ,—Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference Kesolution— 
“That this ('onference requests the Advisory Board of Agriculture to approach the 
wheat merchants with a re(juest to allow farmers to sell their wdieat in good sound 
second hand bags.” It was decided not to take any further action in this matter. 

Price of Super .—Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference resolution—“That Branches 
on Eyre Peninsula co-operate i]i an endeavor to present a reqm*st to superphosphate 
manufacturers and distributors on Eyre Peninsula to allow farmers a reduction in the 
price of super of the amount of commission paid to agents, provided that farmers sent 
in their orders direct to manufacturers.” At the nxjuest of members Mr. Shepherd 
jjrondsed to furnish a report to the Board. 


SUMMER FODDER CROPS 

Now is the time to sow 

SUDAN GRASS, MAIZE, MILLET, SORGHUM, 
LUCERNE, &c. 

- New Seed now Available- 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18, PITT STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Climatological Station at Wadiama, —Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference resolution 
—^‘That this Conference desires to have Wudinna reinstalled as a climatological 
station. ^ ’ Referred to the Meteorological Department, 

Journal of Agriculture Subscription. —^Tlie Secretary reported that in accordance with 
a resolution of the 1929 Congress, the Minister had approved of a charge of 2s, 6d. 
(half of the usual rate) being made to members of Branches. This arrangement dated 
from August 1st, and Branches have been advised that all members on the roll at that 
date must subscribe if they desire to receive the Journal. Applications for membership 
after the above date must be accompanied by the subscription fee, unless the nominee is a 
member of a family and living in the same house as a subscriber. As the Journal volume 
begins in August, the rates will be 2s. 6d. for nominations submitted from August to 
January, and Is. 6d. from Februarj' to July. Life members and Branch Secretlyies 
will be exempt from payment. 

Alteration in Name of Bramdh'. —^The Board approved of the alteration of the name 
of the Booths Plains and Thrington^^ Branch to ^‘Boor^s Plains/' 

New Branches. —Approval was given to the formation of the following new Branches 
and foundation members respectively:— ParraTcie (Women's) —Mesdames V. Hamdorf, 
Threadgold, E. Isaacson, R. Hamilton, W. Watts, P. Gravestocks, Young, A. J. Bcelitz, 
G. Tape, H. Cabot, N. Catford, A. Lahne, J. Ferine, M. J. White, and Misses L. Beelitz 
and D. Hamilton; Waddxkee Boclcs —Messrs. J. W. Darby, H. C. Matthews, J. C. 
Higgins, C. Schumacher, H, Lavery, C. Chapman, D. P, Yares, W. V. Richardson, 
and E. J. Hier. 

Life Member. —Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau w^as conferred on Mr. 
J. M. Souter, Wirrulla. 

Netv Member's .—The undermentioned wore aojiroved as members of the following 
Branches:—Mor»:hnrd—F. Mills; Piiiiiaroo—I. Edwards; Tweedvale— W. Erdmann; 
Upper Wakefield ~R. Michael, B. Healey, J. Kiley, M. Kiley, Jim, J. J. Ellery, E. 
Neumann, L. Neumann, A. Schultz, J. Simon; Springton—R. C. Royal; Overland 
Corner—F. Suter; Milliceiit—W. P. Merten; Paskeville—G. E. Meier; Rendelsham— 
A. Orchard, II. Carthew; Owen—C. Baker; Greenock—C. Grossman, A. Arnold, C. C. 
Werfel, G. Schluter; Marama—W. Plant, A. W. Jarrett; Wallala—C. Hortop, J. Lewis; 
Wirrilla—R. F. Kelly, G. Pulford; Gladstone—^W. 0. Roberts; Wepewie—H, W. Noske; 
McLaren Flat—Spriggs; Tantanoola—L. J. C. Osborne; Pygery—P. J. Brown; 
Bowhill—L. E. Tolhurst, W. H. Smith; Koolunga—E. T. Bentley; Rosedale—^W. 
Cooper, C. Griinmctt, A. Lehmann, C. Liencrt; Kalyan—^J. Sherrah; Truro—A. C. 
Tuckwcll; Blackwood—G. A. Morphett; Paruna—A. E. Stribblos; Notherton—C. 
Krueger, E. R. Krueger; MacGillivray— W. IT. Kent, W. Cooksley; Blytli—T. Williams, 
F. .J, Clarke, R Jones; Pinnaroo Women's—Mrs. C. O'Loughlin; Malteo— Y, Schwarz, 
P. Schwarz, J. Kerin; Wolseley— W, Nethercott, G. Nicholls; Wandearah—J. W. Eagle; 
Pinkawilliiiie—S. W. Sampson, L. Carlson, J. Rohrlach; Pinnaroo—K. J, Edwards; 
Renmark—P. Townsend, J. Price, K. G. L. Vorwer; Parilla Well Women's—Miss 
Snelling; Owen—A. G. Bowyer; Riverton—^Mr. R. Longbottom. 

Federal Disabilities Committee. —The Chairman and Mr. A. L. McEwin were appointed 
to confer with tho South Australian Committee on Federal Disabilities in tho matter 
of arranging for witnesses and evidence to be tendered before tho Commonwealth Joint 
Committee on Public Accounts in its inquiry on South Australia's disabilities under 
Federation. 

Delays in Drought Betlef Payments. —In reply to the resolution of the Upper North 
Conference on tho question of delays in' making payments for goods supplied under 
drought relief, a report from the Department indicated that delays were caused through 
certain forms not being received and through an error in names, being submitted in eon- 
3iectian with one of the payments. > 
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Chmng of Experimental Farms, —The following resolutions were read:— (a) Murray 
Lands Conference—''That this Conference views with alarm the press reports that 
there is a possibility of the Veitch Experimental Farm being closed, and enters a strong 
protest agfiiiist any such action if contemplated by the Government.'^ (&) Eyre 
Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference—(i.) "That the Government be requested to recon¬ 
sider the proposal to close the Experimental Farms"; (ii.) "That a petition be pre¬ 
sented to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture to carry on the Minnipa Experimental Farm 
on a commercial basis until such tim*r» as the financial position improves." It waa 
decided that the Chairman and Mr. A. M. Hawkins should wait on the Minister to discuss 
the matter with him. 

Entiren for Veitch Farm. —^Murray Lands Conferenco resolution—"That the Govern¬ 
ment be asked to secure two entires (Clydesdales) to he stationed at Veitch Experi¬ 
mental Farm, and travel the district." Further action was not taken with regard to this, 
resolution. 

Encouraging ihr Breeding of Draught Horses. —^Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Confer¬ 
ence resolution—' * That the Government devise some scheme of encouraging the breeding 
of draught horses in the State.' '* This was referred to the committee appointed to con¬ 
sider a previous resolution on the question of subsidising the ^mrehase of stallions. Mr. 
A. L, McEwin was added t*) the personnel of the committee. 

Conce,*tsion Freights on Flock Earns. —Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference resolu¬ 
tion—"That the Government be approached to assist the farmers by granting them 
concession freights on approved flock rams j)rocured for the purpose of building up 
their flocks." It was decided to refer this to the Railways Commissioner. 

Freight Concessions on Wheat and Super, —Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference 
resolution—"That the South Australian Railways be requested tp reduce the freight on 
wheat and super on the Eyre Peninsula lines by 25 per cent, to compensate for the* 
low price of wheat." To be referred to the Railways Commissioner, 

Pure-bred Cows for Minnipa, —Eyre Peninsula (Wudinna) Conference resolution— 
"That the Department of Agriculture be requested to supply two pure-bred milking 
shorthorn cows to the Minnipa Experimental Farm for the purpose of breeding stock 
for distribution throughout this and the surrounding districts." Fuither action on thi» 
resolution was deferred. 

Subsidies for Crop Competitions, —Congress resolution—"That represmitations be 
made to the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture requesting that Crop Competition 
subsidies be continued." Owing to the financial position it w^as decided not to take 
further action. 

Marketing of Wheat, —Congress resolution—"That in view of the keen competition 
overseas and in order to improve our standard cf saleable wheat we believe that the 
adoption of the system of branding of wheat bags similar to that in Western Australia 
vrould prove advantageous to South Australian wheat growers, and that all wheat be 
marketed on grade instead of the present F.A.Q." The Secretary was instructed to 
make further inquiries from the West Australian Department of Agriculture in regard! 
to the working of the Act. 

Agriculturdl Imirucytors as Judges at Cotmfry Sh^ws. —Congress resolution—"That 
Instructors of the Department of Agriculture be allowed to judge at Country Shows." 
Ill view of the previous decision of the Minister it was decided not to take further 
action, 

Blaokwood Experimental Orchard. —Hills Conference resolution—"This meeting desires 
to place on record its appreciation of the good work carried on in the Blackwood Experi¬ 
mental Orchard, and trust that the Government finds sufficient funds to ensure con¬ 
tinuity of this work.' ^ This resolution was referred to the Minister for his consideration. 

Priir to the Board meeting the Principal of the College (Mr. W. B. Birks) conducted 
members over the science laboratories and several places of interest particularly asso¬ 
ciated with the experimental work of the institution. 
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DAIRY AffO FARM PRODUCR MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on November 3rd, 1030:— 

Butter. —It is pleasing to record that owing to the continuance of spring rains in 
October the production of butter has been well maintained, and although the peak period 
of production has passed, the supplies should keep up well, as there is an abundance of 
feed in most districts. Values have eased from time to time because of the weakness 
in the London market, and as considerable sliipments go forward each week, values are 
4 (overned by rates obtainable there. Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk. Is. 2}d.; 
prints and delivery extra; second and third grades, Is. OJd. (these prices are .subject 
to the stablization levies); best separators, lid. to Is.; well-conditioned store and col¬ 
lectors^, 8^d. to 9id. per lb.; pastry lots lower. 

Eggs. —Supplies of eggs have continued heavy, but wdth this commodity also the flush 
of the season is passed, and quantities are showing a slight decrease, although there is 
a considerable surplus still being packed for London and taken up by pulpers and 
picklers for winter use. Rates have continued fairly steady. Ordinary country lots, 
hen 5id. per dozen, duck (i^. per dozen; guaranteed infertile higher. 

Cheese. —There is still a steady improvement in quantities from the South-Eastern 
factories, and as a surplus is now available over and above local and interstate demands, 
arrangements are being made to export tonnage to London. Rates are lower than have 
ruled for many years past, but this applies also to all produce. New makes, large to 
loaf, C'ld. to GJd. per lb.; semi-matuied and matured, to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. —As usual at this time of the year there is not a great quantity of almonds 
being marketed as the bulk of them has been sold ere this. There is a good demand 
for all lines, although values eased in Brandis during the past few weeks. Brandis, 
7^d. to 8d.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 7Jd.; hardshells, 4d. to 4Jd.; kernels, .Is, t>d. to 
Is. 7d, per lb. 

Honey. —The demand for honey is negligible. During the month there was a little 
hand to mouth trade done in prime clear extracted lines, but lower grades are very 
-diflicult to quit even at low prices. Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 4d. to 
45d.; best quality candied lots, 4d. to 4id,; second grade, 2d. to 3d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Meeting with ready sale and prices are steady; Is. 4id. to Is. 5id. per 
lb., according to sample. 

Bacon. —Ample supplies of bacon have been marketed each week, and values have 
continued fairly steady. There is a good demand now coming in for the Christmas 
trade, and bacon factory small goods are also in better request. Best local sides, lO^d. 
to lid.; best local factory-cured middles, lO^d. to :llid.; large, 9d.; local rolls, lid. 
to Hid.; Geo. Farmer**Sugar Cane’' brand hams, Is. 5d.; local hams, Is. to Is. Id.; 
Geo. Farmer’s ‘‘Sugar Cane” brand lard in packets lid., in bulk lOd.; local lard, lO^d. 
per lb. in prints. 

Live Poultry. —The demand for live ])oultry shows an improvement due to the 
fact that many purchasers and produce dealers are securing their supjilies for Christmas 
and placing same away in refrigerators; also Broken Hill buyers are operating still, and 
all lots submitted at the various markets each week have been readily cleared. One 
or two clearing sales of pure-bred poultry were held on the farms during the month, 
and were well attended, afid satisfactory prices obtained. Prime roosters, 4s. 6d. to 
5a. 6d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. 6d, to 4s. 4d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. lOd. 
to 38. 3d.; chickens lower. Heavy-weight hens, 3s. 6d. to 4s, 3d.; medium hens, 2s, lOd. 
to 38. 3d.; light hens, 2s. to 2s. 8d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. (leese, 48. 
to 6s.; prime young muscovy drakes, 4s. 9d. to 68.; ducks, good conditioned, 3s. 9d, 
to 4s. 6d.; ducks, fair conditioned, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 3d.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good 
to prime condition, lid. to Is. 2d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 8d. to 
lOd. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 7}d. each. 

Potatoes. —^New Western Australian Delawares, 98. to 9s. 6d. per cwt.; new locals, 
lOs. to 10s. 6d. per cwt.; Best South-Eastern and Victorian, 7s. to Ss. per cwt, § 

(>NiONS. —Best brown, 7s. 6d. per cwt.; new white, 8s. per evrt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
SEPTEMBER, 1930. 

Imports. 

Interstate, 

Apples (bushels). 232 

Bananas (bushels). 8,891 

Citrus— 

Grape fruit (bushels). 3 

Lemons (bushels). 25 

Oranges (bushels). 22 

Passion fruit (bushels). 428 

Pears (bushels). 7 

Pineapples (bushels). 1,269 

Tomatoes (bushels). 5 

Peanuts (bags). 448 

Peanuts, kernels (bags). 15 

Beans (bushel). 1 

Carrots (bags). 108 

Cucumbers (bushels). 156 

Peas (bag). 1 

Potatoes (bags). 17,350 

Swedes (bags). 51 

Bulbs (packages). 38 

Plants (packages). 62 

Boots, grass (packages). 4 

Seeds (packages). 88 

Trees, fruit (packages). 108 

Wine casks (number). 2,614 

Fumigated — 

Tree.^, fruit (packages). 85 

Wine casks (number). 28 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels). 9 

Citrus— 

Lemons (bushels). 4 

Oranges (bushels). 2 

Potatoes (bags). 52 

Second-hand cases (number). 2 

Overseas, 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number). 200 

Federal Quarantine A of. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c. 1,046 153,323 

No. 

Plants. 2 51 

, Sup. ft. 

Timber. 70,278 968,544 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

England—Oranges (packages). 34 

Belgium—Oranges (ptickages). 10 

Scotland—Oranges (packages).12 

Gerinany—Oranges (packages). 10 

Java—Oranges (packages). 500 

New Zealand—Oranges (packages).. • • • 

Seeds (packages). 88 

Plants (package). 1 

U.B.A.—Seeds (package). 1 

India—Apples (packages). 50 

Petatoes (pad^ages). 10 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
OCTOBER, 1930. 

Imports. 

Inieraiuiet 

Apples (bushels).. .. 179 

Bananas (bushels). 7,794 

Citrus— 

Grape’fruit (bushel) .. 1 

Lemons (bushels) .. 117 

Oranges (bushels)... .. 27 

Passion fruit (bushels). 350 

Pawpaws (bushel). 1 

Pineapples (bushels). 390 

Cane, sugar (bushels). 16 

Peanuts (bags). 445 

Peanuts, kernels (bags). 10 

Walnuts (package). 1 

Cabbages (bag). 1 

Carrots (bags). 350 

Cauliflowers (bag). 1 

Cucumbers (bags). 695 

Marrows (package). 1 

Onions (bags). 830 

Peas (bags). 2 

Potatoes (bags). 8,738 

Potatoes, sweet (package). 1 

Swedes (bags).' 16 

Moss (packag^es). 4 

Bulbs (packages). 42 

Plants (packages). 43 

Boots, grass (packages). 2 

Seeds (packages). 84 

Trees, citrus (packages). 5 

Wine casks (number). 2,703 

Second-hand cases (number). 160 

Fumigated — 

Wine casks (number). 24 

Second-hand cases (number). 160 

Ilejeoted — ' 

Bananas (bushels). 15 

Citrus— 

Oranges (bushel). 4 

Potatoes (bags). 346 

Potatoes, sweet (package). 1 

Overseas, 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (numbter). 686 

Fumigated — 

Wine casks (niibiber) .. 10 

Federal Quarantine Act, 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, .. 1,109 178,488 

No. 

Plants . .. 1 30 

Sup. ft. 

Timber.... .. .. 94,193 ^,305,699 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Aat, 

New Zealand—Oranges (packages) .. 585 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tho foUo^nff figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the ramfidl at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of OotoTOr, 1930, 
also the average precipitation to the end of October, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Oct., 

1980. 

To 

end 

Oct., 

1930. 

Av*ge 
to end 
Oct. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

tall. 

Fab Nobth 

AND U 

- 1 1 

ppBB Nobth. 


Oodnadatta. 

2-33 

3-93 

3-90 

4-78 

Marree. 

1-83 

6-64 

4-70 

5-92 

Farina . 

1-36 

5-53 

6-40 

6-53 

Copley . 

1-42 

6-66 

6-63 

8-04 

Belta^ . 

1-29 

6-86 

7-16 

8-68 

Blinman. 

1*42 

7-16 

1029 

12-12 

Hookina. 

1-49 

7-69 

9S6 

11-86 

Hawker.. 

1-90 

8-28 

10-62 

12-43 

Wilson. 

1-48 

7-30 

10-13 

12-01 

Gordon. 

1-25 

7-47 

905 

10-89 

Quom. 

1-48 

7*62 

11-77 

13-60 

Port Augusta .... 

1-64 

5-92 

8-16 

9-60 

Bruce . 

1-27 

706 

8-33 

10-10 i 

Hammond. j 

1-67 

6-95 

9-78 

11-64 I 

Wilmington. : 

1-82 

9-26 

15-72 

17-78 i 

WillOwie . 

1-77 

11-97 

10-47 

12-27 ! 

Melrose . 

2-06 

12-42 

20-76 

23*16 1 

Booleroo Centre... | 

1-89 

10-62 

13-« 

15-41 i 

Port Germein .... j 

2-62 

9-52 

10-83 

12-66 1 

Wirrabara. 

2-69 

1209 

17-23 

19-47 ! 

Appila . 

2-42 

9'39 

12-83 

16-01 ' 

Cradook. 

1-40 

7-97 

9-31 

11-00 

Carrieton. 

1-42 

8-92 

10-66 

12-47 i 

Johnburg . 

1-47 

8-68 

8-89 

10-69 i 

Eureha. 

1-06 

7-31 

11-10 

13-14 1 

Orroroo . 

1-70 1 

8-65 

11-48 

13-36 ! 

Nackara .. 

1-64 

9-01 

9-52 

11-71 : 

Black Rock. 

1-69 

8-01 

10-70 

12-67 i 

Oodlawirra . 

1-71 

9-06 


* 

Peterborough .... 

i 1-61 

7-60 

11-32 

13-40 ' 

Yongala. 

! 2-25 

9-50 

12-40 

14-67 ; 

Nobth-East. 



Yunta . 

M3 

6-10 

7-07 

8-53 

Waukaringa . 

0'8l ! 

4-53 

6 78 

8-38 ; 

Mannahill . 

1-35 1 

6-62 

6-86 

8-39 ' 

Cookburn.' 

0-73 

415 

6-66 ' 

8-04 i 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 

1-06 

6-23 

8-12 

9-71 ! 


Station. 

For 

To 1 

end j Av*ge 

Av'gs 

Annual 


Oct,, 

Oct., 

' to end 

Rain¬ 


1930. 

1930 

; Oct. 

fall. 


Lowbb Noeth. 


PortPirie . 

2-32 

8-21 

11-69 

Port Broughton . 

2-21 

9-56 

12-61 

Bute. 

2-76 

10-46 

13-98 

Laura. 

2-60 

10-70 

1615 

Caltowie. 

2-47 

10-46 

14-85 

Jamestown . 

2-26 

11-34 

15-68 

Gladstone . 

3-17 

1107 

14-47 

Crystal Brook .... 

3*05 

3-55 

11-02 

14-04 

Narmy . 

Bedbill. 

3-42 i 
3-27 ! 

1a*ox 

12-26 

12-36 

10*4:2 

14-25 

14-00 

Spalding . 

3-72 

11-71 

16-96 

Gulnara . 

4-02 

13-41 

16-63 

Yaoka . 

3-47 

12-60 

13-50 

Koolunga. 

3-26 

i 10-88 

13-76 

Snowtown.. 

3-29 

1 

11-25 

14-06 


13- 38 

14- 08 

16- 56 
18-20 
10-94 

17- 96 
10-44 
15*89 

18- 63 

16- 99 

17- 02 

19- 53 
18*92 

15- 40 

16- 61 
16-78 


Lowsb Nobth —cmtinued 


Brinkworth .... 

2-70 

11-46 

14-03 

Blyth. 

2-64 

11-23 

14-96 

Clare. 

3-66 

18-51 

22-15 

Mintaro. 

3-38 

18-16 

21-10 

Watervale. 

3-69 

15-98 

24-39 

Auburn . 

3-73 

17-24 

21-62 

Hoyleton. 

BaiakJava . 

3-12 

9-97 

15-48 

3-44 

10-64 

13-82 

Port Wakefield . 

2-51 

8-14 

11-69 

Terowie . 

1-84 

7-39 1 

11-61 

Yarcowie ...... 

1-84 

7-45 

11-94 

Hallett. 

2-79 

11-67 

14-42 

Mount Bryan .. 

2*98 

12-62 

14-78 

Kooringa. 

.3-58 

12-92 

16-02 

Farrell’s Flat .. 

3*33 

12-60 

16-78 


16-01 

16- 94 
24-67 

23- 61 
27-24 

24- 12 

17- 66 

15- 90 
13-08 
13-58 
13-8S 

16- 55 
16-87 

18- 00 
18-82 


West op Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

Saddleworth ... 

Marrabel . 

Riverton . 

Tarlee. 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda . 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Truro. 

StookwoU. 

Nuriootpa ..... 

Angaston. 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch . 

WiUiamstown... 


2-86 

13-62 

16-81 

18-97 

3-49 

15-36 

17-42 

19-65 

3-54 

16-25 

17-75 

19-92 

3-46 

14-96 

18-63 

20-86 

.3-39 

14-16 

16-04 

18-16 

3-41 

14-50 

14-83 

16-88 

3-02 

12-53 

14-68 

16-67 

3-68 

15-23 

17-67 

19-98 

2-95 

13-29 

15-90 

18-03 

3-56 

I 16-36 

19-26 

21-76 

3-74 

1 15-01 

17-97 

20-21 

3-72 

1 16-59 

17*89 

20*30 

3-75 

1 16-89 

18-35 

20-74 

3-78 

1 17-58 

20-04 

22-58 

3-19 

i 16-17 

J9-86 

1 22-20 

3-05 

1 17-99 

21-24 

1 23-71 

3-17 

21-30 

25-16 

1 27-84 


Adelaide Plains. 


Owen.. 

3-30 

13-18 

— i 

♦14-22 

Mallala. 

2-69 

11-56 

14-85 

16-77 

Roseworthy .... 

3-42 

13-77 

15-47 

17-46 

Gawler ........ 

2-61 

13-22 

17-09 

19-14 

Two Wells. 

2-49 

1 11-13 

14-12 

15-88 

Virginia. 

2-37 

1 11-93 

15-34 

17-30 

Smithfield . 

233 

1 13-08 

15-43 

17-68 

Salisbury. 

2-27 

1 13-91 

16-67 

18-63 

Adelaide . 

2-80 

1 16-82 

18-96 

21-10 

Glen Osmond .. 

3-59 

20-27 

23-59 

2610 

MagiU.. 

2-27 

18-77 

23-00 

26-77 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Teatree Gully... 

Stirling West . 

tJraidla . 

Clarendon .... 

Morphett Vale 
Koarlunga .... 

Willunga. 

Aldii^a ,.. . 



2-36 

17-78 

24-68 

27*70 


4-68 

36-18 

42-83 

47-04 


3-99 

30-61 

40-28 

44-38 


2-47 

23-29 

29-96 

33-03 


2-01 

16-76 

20-46 

2278 


2*16 

14-80 

18-68 

20-40 


1-98 

19-07 

23-86 

26*07 

: 

1-40 

14 45 

18-42 

20-43 
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RAINFALlr--eonfo‘nue<{. 



Mouirr Lomr Bangbs— conJtd, 

Myponga. 2*44 23*84 26*4] 

Nonnanville . 1*70 16*06 18*95 

YankaJilla. 2*24 16*41 20*9^ 

Mount Pleaaant .. 3 37 21*14 24*8'; 

Birdwood. 2*95 21*95 26*5$ 

Qtuneracha. 3*23 25*60 30*3'i 

MillbrookBeserroir 2*59 24*58 31*95 

Tweedvale ....... 3*02 28*17 32*9( 

Woodside. 2*81 23*42 29*51 

Ambleside. 3*37 26*44 31*9' 

Naime . 3*66 22*62 26*5^ 

Mount Barker_ 4*15 29*90 28*8i 

Bobunga . 2*82 23*48 30-3J 

Macclesfield. 2*86 21*14 27*65 

Meadows . 2*92 24*24 32*95 

Strathalbyn. 2*51 13*71 17*4i 

Murray Flats and Valley 


Langhome’s Greek 


Tailem Bend .. 
Murray Bridge 


Ma.TinTiTn ,,. 

Fi^er. 

Sedan. 

Swan Beach 
Blanchetown 
Budunda... * 
Sutherlands . 


Waikerie . 

Overland Comer .. 

Lozton .. 

Benmark. 

West of 

Eucla.I 

NuUarbor. 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

Peno]^. 

Koonibba .. 

Denial Bay. 

Ceduna. 

Smoky Bay. 

Wimilla. 

Streaky Bay. 

Chandada . 

Mumipa. 

Kyancutta. 

Talia. 

Port BUiston. 

Yeelanna .. 

Cummins •••«•••• 

Port linocdn. 

Tumby. 

XJngarra. 

Caaiow. 

Amo Bay ....... 


Sfbroer’s Gulf. 
1*72 I 13*32 1 - 


West of Spbnoer’s Gulf— contd. 

dl. 3*00 12*12 10*701*12 14 

) 4*07 13-89 13*04 14*63 

>U . 2*26 8*27 9*98 11*25 

die . 2*90 10*71 12*12 13*89 

[e’sPeak .. 3*16 11*42 13*35 16*13 

ba. 2*98 11*15 10*02 *11-92 

Yorkb Pbeiksula. 


2*78 

14*03 

16*58 

18*52 1 

1*65 

10*22 

13*01 

16*13 

1*97 

12*40 

12*95 

14*84 ;i 

1*74 

11*36 

12*84 

14*67 i 

2*90 

12*76 

12*71 

14*77 ! 

2*41 

9*55 

12*06 

13*84 

2*16 

11*64 

13*69 

15*40 

2*41 

9*68 

10*18 

11*66 

3*06 

12*88 

13*74 

15*59 

3*19 

11*09 

10*81 

12*24 i 

3*08 

8*77 

9*23 

10*77 ; 

2*66 

7*89 

9*67 

11*24 1 

3*42 

14*56 

16*10 

17*19 1 

2*61 

9*86 

8*66 

10*87 

3*66 

i 9*39 

7*76 

9*23 ; 

3*83 

10*61 

8*18 

9*71 i 

2*64 

8*47 

8*86 

10*58 1 

3*69 

10*86 

10*07 

11*80 ! 

2*20 

8*16 

8*96 

10*60 ! 


Wallaroo. 

Kadina ........ 

Moonta ....... 

Paskeville . 

Maitland . 

Ardrossan . 

Port Victoria .. 
Gurramulka .... 

Minlaton . 

Pt. Vincent .... 
Brentwood .... 

Stansbury. 

Warooka. 

Yorketown .... 
Bdithburgh .... 

South 

Cape Borda .... 

Kingscote . 

Penneshaw .... 
Victor Harbor ., 

Port Elliot. 

Goolwa. 

Copeville ...... 

Meribah. 

Alawoona . 

Mindarie . 

Sandalwood .... 

Karoonda . 

Pinnaroo. 

Parilla .. 

Lameroo . 

Parrakie. 

Geranium . 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains • 
Coomandook ... 

Coonalpyn. 

Tintinara. 

Keith. 

Bordertown .... 

Wolseley. 

Frances . 

Naracoorte .... 

Penola. 

Luoindale . 

Kingston. 

Bom . 

Beaohport. 

Millioent ...... 

Kalangadoo .... 

Mount Gambler 


2*66 

10*09 

12*64 

2*41 

10*07 

14*28 

2*48 

10*90 

13*68 

2*63 

10*01 

14*21 

2*47 

14*31 

18*21 

1*99 

10*82 

12*67 

1*66 

11*86 

13*89 

2*61 

14*11 

16*33 

1*89 

12*68 

16*31 

2*12 

11*96 

13*03 

1*45 

11*66 

13*99 

1*90 

11*84 

16*41 

1*63 

12*86 

16*23 

1*24 

13*63 

16*61 

0*99 

11*23 

14*89 


AND South-East. 


0*78 

24*86 

^3*10 

1*12 

20*81 

17*67 

1*14 

12*34 

16*65 

1*99 

16*42 

19*46 

1*89 

13-32 

17*84 

2*30 

12-93 

15*93 

2*37 

8-43 

— 

3*82 

10*16 

9*12 ♦ 

3*03 

9-68 

8*72 * 

2*79 

9*78 

10*16 

2*47 

10*61 

11*83 

3-31 

12*74 

12*56 

2*99 

10*29 

12-88 

3*82 

11*24 

12*26 

3*66 

12-83 

14*26 

3*38 

12-90 

12-73 

3*26 

13*76 

14*66 

3*85 

13*38 

14*41 

2*07 

11*64 

13*66 

2*63 

12*90 

16*35 

2*76 

13*74 

16*56 

2*18 

13*30 

16*66 

2*18 

15*22 

16*73 

2*68 

16*61 

17*07 

2*67 

17*03 

16*32 

2*37 1 

18*81 

17*69 

2*29 

21*14 1 

20*06 

2*30 

22*73 

23*30 

3*81 

22*26 

20*72 

2*60 

20*96 i 

22*00 

2*66 

25*16 

22*46 

2*07 

25*38 

24*73 

2*84 

26*72 

27*10 

2*54 

27*69 

28*99 

2*28 

20*18 

27*34 


Denotes average for less than lO^year perlod-rOo^wIna (1 ym), Kooot^ 'BxiM (5), 
lfeKtbah(9), Owea(Sh Denial W (9), Klniba (9), Alawoona (8), Buolaa). ^ulla (1). 
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mDBX TO AORIOULTUBAL BDBBAU BBPOBT8—oonMmMii. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates Of 
Meetings. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Iff&mfnii rTTi.. 

487 



Roberts and Yeiran ...... 

t 

5 

B 

McailffBni . 

« 

5 

3 

1 Eockwood. 

J 

3 


MerllMh. 

487 

10 

8 

Rosedale .. 




wiling . 

442 

8 

B 

RfMAworthy. 

t 



MtllendiUa.. 

487 

B 

B 

Rosy PlneJ. 

{ 


_ 

IfilUcent . 

• 

28 

26 

Rudall. 

• 

4 

2 

WoTncn*iii. 

415 



Baddleworth . 

428 

t 

7 

" B 

MUtalie . 

483 

1 

E . 

Saddleworth Women's .... 

4 

2 

lilndarle . 

• 

7 

5 

Salisbury. 

m 

11 

p 

IfflnniYkn.. 

483 



Salt Cre^. 

m 


Modbury . 

• 


_ 

Sandalwood. 

* 

■ 


Monarto South. 

487 

.... 

_ 

Scott's Bottom.. 

t 

1 

6 

Hoonta . 

« 

-_ 

_ 

Shoal Bay. 

448 

4 

2 

. 

« 

5 

8 

Smoky Bay... 

485 

j 

8 

Moorook . 

488 



Snowtownl. 

422 

14 

12 

Mnrahard. 

1 

_ 

5 

South Kllkerran.. 

t 

4 

2 

MorphettVale . 

i 

— 


Spalding .... 

i 



Mount Barker. 

442 

5 

8 

Sprinston . 

t 

5 

3 

Mount Bryan . 

421 



Stirling. 

i 



irnnnt firminiUM . 

443 

6 

4 

Stockport .. 

• 


__ 

Mnnnt. Gambler . 

415 

14 

12 

Strathalbyn. 

• 



Mount Hope. 

t 

4 

2 

Streaky Bay. 

* 

28 

26 

liTnnnl: PlAiuiant . 

* 

- - 


Tallem Bend. 

* 

18 

11 

Mount Remarkable . 

* 

■ 

. 

Talla. 

485 

2 ^ 

B 

Mount Sohank . 

* 

_ 


Tautanoola .. 

416 

1 

6 

Mudamuckla. 

• 

8 

18 

Taplan... 

* 

4 

2 

Mundalla. 

415 

6 

4 

Taragoro... 

t 

6 


Murray Bridge . 

* 

19 

... 

Tarcowle .. 

• 


_ 

Murray town.... 

422 

1 


Tarlee. 

* 



Mypolbnga . 

i 

26 


Tatlara. 

• 


— 

Myrla. 


6 

8 

Thrington. 

480 



Kantawarra .. 

1 

6 

4.-, 

Tlntinara. 

416 

29 


Naracoorte . 

« 

8 

IS 

Truro. 

10 

E 

Nairldy . 

422 

6 

E 

Tulklneara . 

1 

6 

4 

KTaming.... 

448 

_ 


Tweedvaie .. 

X 


4 

Nelahaby. 

• 



Two Wells.. 

429 



Kelshaby Women's. 

422 

& 

E 

tJngarra. 

* 

18 

11 

Netherton. 

438 

19 

E 

Upper Wakefield. 

* 

6 


Hew Residence. 

* 


... 

Uraldla and Summertown . 

t 

8 

E 

Korth Booborowie. 

422 

’i 

1 

Veitch .. 

t 

-I 1 


NnnJikomplta. 

434 

6 

4 

Virginia. 

* 


M. 

Ifunkeri... 

438 

5 

3 

Walkerle .. 

• 

Id 

12 

O'Lou^ln . 

• 

10 

8 

Wallala. 

435 

A% 

12 

10 

Onoroo .. 

• 

r-,r- 

,- 

Wanbi . 

* 

9A 

24 

Overland Comer. 

488 

4 

E 

Wandearah. 

422 

J 6 w 

11 

E 

Owen . 

428 

... 

5 

Waroowle . 

418 

E 

E 

Palable. 

484 

.... 


Warramboo. 

• 

4 

2 

Parllla . 

* 

... 

-—- 

Wasleys. 

429 

IS 

11 

PariUa Women's. 

488 

19 

17 

Wasleys Women's . 

t 

• 6 

4 

Parllla Well. 

m 

8 

8 

Watenrale. 

i 



Parllla Well Women's. 


B 

E 

Wauraltee.... 

* 

"4 

2 

Parrakle. 

440 

... 

...i 

Weayers. 

1 

10 

8 

Painoa. 

489 

7 i 

5 

Wepowle . 

418 

0 

1 

Paakevllle . 

1 

4 


White’s River. 

* 

0 

14 

Fata. 

i 

7 

*5 

Whyte-Yarcowie . 

• 



PenneMiaw . 

« 

_ 


' Wtlkawatt Women's. 

• 

18 

16 

Penola. 1 

416 

1 

6 

WllllamstownWomen's ... 

t 

5 

3 

Penwortham. , 

t 

6 

4 

j Willlamstown... 

i 



Petersville... , 

t 

4 

2 

iWtllowie . 

• 


B 

Pettna . 

434 

22 

27 

1 Wilmini^n . 

418 

18 

16 

Piabong.. 

484 

1 

6 

Windsor , 

429 



FinkawlUinie. 

485 


1 ““ 

! Wirrabara. 

422 



Plnnaroft. 

• 

.... 


Wirrllla. 

* 

8 

B 

Pinnaroo Women's . 

1 

7 

6 

I WllTUlla .. T r T T T 

485 

22 

B 

Pooobera. 

485 



• Wolseley _ _ t-it. . 

416 

10 

15 

PortBIUot . ' 

448 

8 

E 

1 Wndlnng__ .t... 

t 

Pygery ... 

1 

1 1 


Wvnarka . 

i 



Quom ... 

1 

1 5 


Yaoka . 




Bamco ... 

1 

1 8 

1 

Yadnaiie . 


4 

2 

Sapid Bay . 

48 

18 

11 

Yallunda Flat . 

i 



Badhill ... 

1 



Yandlah . 

422 

<D 

B 

jtendchkham ... 

416 

**4 

*2 

Yantnee . ^^^ ^, 

• 

A 


Renmark .. 

440 



Yantanable . ^, 

■ ♦ 



Bhynle .... 



.1.. 

Yeelanna ... 

i 

*7 

"i 

lilHiinan'sCreek .. 


0 

4 

Yorkctown-MMv^, ,. ^^ 

m 

Bftverton ... 

t 

E 

B 

• Youngbusband .. 

'« 

. . 


Siverton Women's ... 

• 

. mmmm 


1 Yurgo .^ 

t 


mum 






♦ 




* }(o npoct ie^Te4 dartng the aoii<A at QctolaM. t HeMover. ■ In retiwi. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If tho n*earest Branch is too far from the reader ^s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS 

SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

Meeting liehl July 4th. Present: 15 members. The meeting was devoted to discussing 
arrangements for holding hay, crop, and improved pasture competitions. (Secretary, 
Mr. T. Earl.) 


ALLANDALE EAST. 

Meeting held August 8th, Present: 19 members. Mr. C. Winterfield contributed an 
interesting paper, ** Early Days in the Bendelsham District.Ma/tters in connection 
with local competitions were also discussed. (Secretary, Mr. T. Earl.) 


KALANGADOO WOMEN (Average annual rainfall, 32.:i0in.). 

Meeting held August 2nd. Present: Eight members. Mrs. Messenger read an 
instructive paper, **Floor Polishing.'^ A good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mrs. 
Kennedy.) 


KEITH (Average annual rainfall, 17.96in.). 

July 24th,—Present: Eight members. 

Tomato Culture. —In the course of a paper dealing with the subject, ‘‘Tomato 
Growing without Artificial Watering,^’ Mr. A. Densley said he had selected an eastern 
slope of sandy soil on which to grow tomatoes. The seeds were planted thinly in a large, 
flat V)ox, and when the seedlings had developed three leaves they were transplanted 
with a piece of soil adhering to them. It was advisable to choose a dull day for trans¬ 
planting and space the plants 8ft. apart. No manure was used, but all the wood ashes 
from the house were saved and hoed into the ground from the time of planting until the 
tomatoes were ready to pick. He advised picking the tomatoes directly they showed 
signs of coloring, when they could be put into the shed to ripen off. An important point 
was to keep the ground stirred, particularly after any showers of rain fell. (Secretary, 
Mr. C. Densley.) 


KONGOKONG. 

Meeting held August lltli. Present: 12 members. Mr. E. S. Alcock (District 
Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Sheep Diseases.’^ The annual report 
was presented, and oflSicers v?lecled. It was decided to record in the minutes the valu- 
abhi work perfo-nned by Mr. T. Morrison, who had acto<l in the capacity of Secretary of 
the Branch for 10 years. (Secretary, Mr. S. Johnston.) 


MILLICENT WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 29.70in.). 

The monthly meeting was held on August 8th, there being present 11 members. The 
following papers wore read and were responsible for instructive discussions;—“Hints 
•on Invalid Cooking,“ Mrs. H. Altschwager; “The Planning of Meals," Mrs. G. 
Millhouse; “Cooking Pish," Mrs. L. Oberlander; “Preserving Fruit" and “Home 
Nursing," Mrs. Varcoe. (Secretary, Mrs. W. Varcoe. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 3().82in.). 

Fifteen members and visitors attended the annual meeting, wdiich was held on July 
11th, The annual report and balance-sheet were submitted by the Secretary, Mr. G. T. 
Gurry, and officers elected for the ensuing year. 


MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.39in.). 

The Aimual Mofoting was hfeld on August 8th. Mr. Ru Dinning occupied the chair. 
Addresses were delivered by Messrs. H. 0. Pritchard and E. S. Alcock, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Twelve members were present. (Secretary, Mr. A. Ross.) 
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follows from the ground:—The bottom wire Tiu!., 14in.y 204 in., 2Siin., and the barb 
on top of the post. The speaker advised using the posts ^ soon after cutting as pos- 
siblte. If pine posts were allowed to dry they were inclined to split, which allowed 
water to enter and they soon rotted. (Secretary, Mr. E. Wall.) 

EUBELIA WOMEIN’8 (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.). 

August 6th.—Present: Eight mesubers. 

Cake anb Sweets Bbcipes. —The following recipes were handed in ;—Sultana Cake ,— 
Beat ilb. of butter to a cream and add lib. of sugar. Beat again and add 2 eggs, 
and beat for a few minutes and continue until 6 eggs have been used. Mix lib. of 
sultanas with }lb. flour and a little essence of lemon. Stir gently into the mixture 
and bakei for hours in a moderat^y hot oven. Cream Fuff8, —ilb. butter, 1 cup of 
water, place in a saucepan or basin, put on the Are, bring to the boil, and then mix in 
1 cupful of flour. The mixture should be fairly thick. Put aside to oool, then beat 
in 4 ^gs, one at a time, and drop on to a cold tray one fair-sized teaspoonful of the 
mixture. The oven should be fairly brisk, and the mixture allowed to bake slowly. 
The pufTs take just about 1 hour to cook. Biard Times Cake, —^Ingredients: 31bs. flour, 
ilb. currants or sultanas, -)lb. dripping, }lb. sugar, 1 pint yeast, and 14 pints milk. 
Method-—Sift flour and add currants. Put milk, dripping, and sugar on to heat, 
and stir until the sugar and dripping are melted. Add yeast to flour, then pour on 
mUk and mixture and mix all well together to make a stiff dough. Set aside ready to 


METTER’S “NUOIL" DOUBLE GEARED 
SELF-OILING WINDMILLS. 

ZV 8ZEB8 FBOX 6ft. TO 14ft. WHBEZ*. 

Ths strongest, best lubrlcatod. bast dosignod. and best governed. 

Pfunp more water on a lighter breose. 

Vo spring on antomatle oiling system to break, and no shoot-mstal oil conveyors to 
wear out. 

Gained First Frlse and Silver Medal Adelaide Show, 1922, 1928, 1924, 1925, 1926, 

and 1980 (no entry 1988-29). .. . 

Also Gold Mod**' « flji-Anstrallan Exhibition, 1980. 

A reliablo and nsofnl invostuont, and tbs popular choice of oxporloneed pastgllAliltl, .. 
farmers, and others. ' 

HETTER’S 5It WINDMILLS. 

Most oAcient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

XCZLZi OKLT, £9 16/0; on 16ft. GX TOWBB, 

£16 16/0; on 80ft. TOWEB, £17 17/6. 

METTER’S FUEL STOVES AND 
WASHINO COPPERS. 

TTso loss fnei and retain heat longer. 


WBOZXT MAVGFAOTTJBED XV SOllTB 
* AU8TBALZA BY 

MEHERS UNITED, 

98, 99, 100, North Terrace, 

ADELAIDE. 



“iro FBAB OF A OBOUOBT WITH A 
MBTTSBR ABOTJT.’* 
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rise. Yeast —J3ave the water in which potatoes have been boiled, and whilst still warm 
add i teaspoonful of tartaric acid, 3 teaspoonsfuls of supar, and i teaspbonful of salt. 
Bottle until it rises. It is advisable to use a bottlo whicii has previously contained 
jeast or a small quantity of baker’s yeast. Coeoanui Tea Cakes —Ingredients: 2 cupfuls 
Hour, 1 small cup of sugar, 1 cup of milk, ^ cup of butter, 3 eggs, essence, teaspoonful 
of baking powder, aaid 1 cup of coeonnut. Method: Cream butter and sugar, add 
well-beaten eggs, a little at a time, beat well, and add flour with baking powder and 
ooooanut mixed. Add milk, and Imke in small pattypans until a nice brown color. 
This takes about 10 minutes. This mixture is suificient for about 4doz. cakes. Golden 
Crust Sponge —2 eggs, 14 cupfuls of S.R. flour, 3 teaspoonfuls of butter, and 8 teaspoon- 
fuls of boiling water, esiseince lemon. Meithod: Beat eggs until light, dissolve the butter 
in the Inriling water and essence of lemon, stir in the flour, put in a sandwich tin, and 
bake for 10 minutes. Ginger Sponge —2ozs. butter, 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 4 cup treacle, 
14 cupfuls flour, 4 cup milk, a little grated nutmeg, 1 teaapoonful each of ground ginger, 
spice, and carbonate of soda. Beat butter and sugar to a cream, break in eggs, and 
beat well, add treacle and beat again, add all dry ingredients sifted together, lastly 
the milk. Cook in greased sandwich tins for 20 minutes. When cold put whipped cream 
between laj'ers, and cover with thin icing, and arrange pieces of preserved ginger on 
the top. Almond Toffee —2 cupfuls sugar, f cup water, dieesertspoonful vinegar, 4 tea- 
8p<mnful of essence lemon. Boil until it will liarden when a little is dropped in water, 
pour on plates and strew with toasted almonds. Jubes —41b. of sugar, loz. gelatine, 
and 1 cup water. Boil sugar aoid water for 10 minutes, and soak the gelatine in a 
cup full of boiling water, then stir in the gelatine and bodl for 15 minutes. Pour in 
2 plates, color h^f with cochineal, flavor with essence lemon and pineapple. I.»et it 
stand all night in a cool place. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Wall.) 


WABCOWIE (Average annua! rainfall, 12.1()in.). 

The Chairman (Mr. T. Ryan) presided over an attendance of nine members and 70 
visitors. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. E. L. Orchard and F. C. Richarda, of the 
Department of Agriculture. The meeting concluded with a dance. (Secretary, Mr. A. 
Orossman.) 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

July 22nd. « 

On July 22nd members of the Branch and a large attendance of visitors, in company 
with Mr. W. J. ^JS»-JLr^ffjThard, of the Department of Agricultuie* 

made a tour^ j^f t^mis in the district. Ten visitors attended the 

meetingwas held in the evening, when addresses’' by Messrs, 
'"'^palford and Orchard. (Secretary, Mr. E. Roocke.) 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.78in.). 

Mr. H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary Agricultural Bureau) delivered an address, 
^‘Keeping Farm Accounts/’ at the meeting held on July 15th, which was attended by 
20 members and a visitor. (Secretary, Mr. G. Fraser.) 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.78in.). 

Meeting held August 13th. Present: 17 members. The Secretary, Mr. G. Fraser, 
-contributed an interesting paper, ‘‘How High Tariffs Affect the Producer.” 


BEIDDLE-NORTH DISTBIOT. 

(PETEBBOBOUaH TO PABBELL'S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY. (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

Meeting held August 4th. Mr. H. Cook presided over an attendance of 14 members 
and visitors. Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed the meet¬ 
ing on the subject, “Crop Competitions.” A programme of meetings was also arrangetl. 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Halse.) 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 8th, there being present 14 members and a large 
number of visitors. The Secretary, Mr. J. Halse, read the Annual Report, and addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. H. C. Pritchard and E. L. Orchard, of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

BELAIJE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 17.95ni.). 

Mrs. Mitchell presided over an attendance of 23 members and 25 victors . Miss E. 
Campbell, Dip. Dom. Econ., of the Education Department, delivered an address, “Homo 
Dressmaking. ” (Secretary, Mrs. E, Orchard, Jamestown.) 
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BOOLEBOO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.41in.). 

Meeting held July 2l8t. Present: 11 members and visitors. Addresses- were delivered 
by Messrs. W. J. Bpafford and E. L. Orchard, of the I)ei)artment of Agriculture. (Secre* 
tary, Mr. C. Patterson.) 

CALTOWIE (Average annual rainfall, lC.94in.). 

July 2l8t.—Present: 32 members. 

Thactoe V. Horses. —^In collaboration with Messrs. P. Lehman a/nd L. Catford, the 
following paper was read by Mr. M. Both:—^‘‘In a comparatively short time the 
tractor has superseded the horse in this district, and this is in keeping with the progress 
that agriculturists have raaiie in other 8fi)heres. The teamster takes as one of his 
chief arguments in favor of horses that the tractor is not an economical investment 
from a national viewpoint. The fuel must come from an outside source. The extra 
sheep that can be carried on the farm and the extra area put under wheat as' a result 
of the use of the tractor assume reasonable proportions when the whole State is 
taken into account. With my 'collaborators we have computed a scale for an average 
sized farm for this district—300 acrees. Whilst the estimates have been made fairly 
liberal, no account has been taken of the extra labor the farmer does for the team, 
neither has the fact tliat the quality of horse teams varies greatly—the better the team 
the lower the costs, and vice verm —been considered. For hay, it has been thought 
that the farmer would have tx) let the carting or purchase a lorry. For an average 
distance from the town (six miles) and for this acreage (300) it was decided that 
the lorry would be more convenient and cheaper. Quite a large item in the costs is 
taxation, and if these were not taxed other sections of the farm would have to pay 
to balance the budget. Costs—Tractor 6^ per ceut., deprecifition 10 per cent., main¬ 
tenance 5* per cent. = 224 per cent, on £500 £110. Fuel, l,000galls. at Is. Gd. 

= £75; lubricant, SOgalls. at 6s. = £15. Lorry, 4 per cent, interest, depreciation 10 per 
cent., tax 24 jK'r cent., jnaintennuco 5 per cent., fuel 5 per cent. = 29 per cent, on £220 
—total £264. Horses—Interest 64 per cent., depreciation 10 per cent., maintenanco 
24 per cent. = 19 per cent, on £350 for 12 horses and harness == £66 10s. Interest 

64 per cent, depreciation 5 per cent., maintenance 2 per cent. = 134 per cent on £150 

for chaff-cutting plant, binder, &c., £19 lOs. Wheat off lay laud, 40 acres at seven bags 

at 48. bushel, £168 == total £254. These figures, would vary according to the size 
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of the farm. A large faivn would require a larger tractor, but a greater number of 
horses. The care of the tractor is small when compared with horses. No chaff cutting, 
stable cleaning, harnessing, and a host of other jobs. In dry years the horse stiU 
has to be fed, the tractor ceases to eat the moment the engine is switched off. Again, 
the team must be kept in working condition; feeding must be continued, though 
expectations of rain are not fulfilled. Also in a very dry year the lack of water might 
become a very serious problem. The present day tractor is so simple that little 
mechanical skill is required to operate and care for it between overhauls. The tractor 
ip. Ian indirect way lightens ithe task of the women on the farm. Labor troubles are 
practically eliminated, and the same can be said of insurance against accidents. Tho 
tractor allows more time for recreation. But perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
tractor is the speed of operation. In general, the tractor speed may be said to be 
30 per cent, above that of any horse team. Especially is this ao during- seed time 
and harvest. Occasionally one hears of’tfie tractor bogging in seed time. Jn such 
cases the land should not have been worked whilst it was in that condition. The 
harnessing of the team and feeding at mid-day means much loss of time, which the 
tractor would utilise to its fullest extent. The gain for equal working hours of both 
is nearly half as much again in favor of tho tractor. Even if the tractor does break 
down, the time lost in effecting repairs can be made good by the speed which the tractor 
has at its command. The i)re8ent day spare parts service pystem is so efficient that 
the very minimum of time is lost. 

The Case foe the Horse. —This was the subject of the following paper read by Mr. 
W. Neate:—*^It appears to be the general opinion to-day that farm tractors have come 
to Australia to stay, and if the xvrogressivo invasion of our fields and corresponding 
decline in the number of our draught horses were to be accepted as adequate evidence, 
there is at present apparent justification for this view. Nevertheless, since farming is 
primarily a business, however great tho technical efficiency of farm tractors, and however 
great their attraction in other directions, they cannot hope to stay unless they can 
justify their use and prove that they can provide the tractive power needed on the 
farm at a lower cost than that provided by the horse. Athough t]*Actors appeared in 
Australia over 20 years ago, it is only during the last five or six years that they have 
come into general use. Luring that period we have not had an opportunity to make a 
comprehensive test with tho tractor against the horse under really adverse circumstances, 
for during this period we have not had a really wet winter. As most of the records 
and working costs of the tractor are taken under favorable working conditions, it would 
be interesting to find out how they would compare with the horse under unfavorable 
working conditions. My experience relative to this point is as follows:—During tlie 
seeding of 1929, under very favorable working conditions, it required IBgalls. of fuel 
to work 30 acres, but after a rain, when the ground had become sodden and some patches 
boggy, it required 23gall8. to drill the same Jicroage. This is a point that is often 
overlooked when comparing the two systems. At the present time it behoves us to 
use only those methods that tend toward the reduction of production costs. The farm 
tractor is handicapped at the outset on four very important points—^liigh initial cost, 
rapid depreciation, liability to break down requiring costly repairs, and high fuel and 
oil costs. From data collected by the Department of Agriculture from 115 farmers 
using tractors, it was found that the average tractor of 24 B.H.P., costing £450, did 
the work on the farm equal to 11 horses. Taking the first point, ‘initial cost,* let 
us see how they compare—one 24 B.H.P. tractor, costing £450; 11 horses at £20, £220. 
I have taken the sum of £20 a head for the horses, as I consider it quite possible to 
get together a> good team at that price. The next point is depreciation. In order to 
fix a basis for this point, it is necessary to establish the life of a tractor. In the United 
States of America, from whence most of our tractors are derived, the average life of 
a tractor is computed at five years. Taking the useful working life of the draught 
horse at 10 years, this is how they compare under the heading of depreciation—One 
24 B.H.P. farm tractor cost £450, average life five years, £90; 11 horses cost £220, 
average life 10 years, £22. It seems a rather low amount to allow on the horses, but 
when we consider that a horse purchased at four years will increase in value up to 
seven years of age, this amount is reasonable. Again, it is possible by careful handling 
and rearing a foal or twio each year to keep the team up to standard and reduce 
depreciation to a minimum. It is often claimed for the tractor that it is possible, 
when conditions are favorable, to perform the maximum of work in the shortest time, 
thSs certainly is true and is an advantage in seeding and harvest time but like any 
other mechanical appliance, this advantage is likely to be lost by breakdowns, which 
are serious if they occur at a critical time, involving loss of time and heavy costs 
for repairs. Breakdowns become more frequent as the tractor advances in years, until 
patching up becomes too e^ensive and the tractor has to be scrapped. It will bq 
said that horses, too, are liable to ailments and accidents, but these are not usually 
costly in themselves, nor apart from exceptional epidemic outbreaks, is the whole team 
affected simultaneously; it is always possible to carry on with a horse or two short, 
amy^in^ goes wtrotig %iih the tractor the whole plant is held up. It is 
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claimed as cash advantages to be placed to the credit of the trivctor that (1) they leave 
available for grain areas which in their absence would be cut for hay and fed to 
horses, and (2) |^azing areas which, instead of maintaining horses, could be used for 
revenue-earning livestock, such as sheep. These advantages are no more than a setoff 
to the cost of fuel and oil for the tractor. These costs are also affected by the decline 
in wheat prices and lighter cropsk With the tractor equal to 11 horses working 300 
acres of crop it would be necessary to provide at least 60 tons of hay for the horses 
for the 12 months. In a good season a crop yielding 8 bags to the acre should cut 
2 tons of hay per acre. Thus 25 acres yielding 200 bags of wheat at 5s. per bushel, £150. 
In a leaner year yielding 5 bags, or 1^ tons, it would be necessary to cut 34 acres, yielding 
51 tons of hay, or 170 bags of wheat, which, at 4 b. per bus>hel, would return £102. We 
would have our yearly supply of hay, but after allowing for agistment for the horses, 
would be at least £35 short with the tractor. One of the main reasons advanced by 
many farmers for scrapping their horses is to escape the drudgery connected with the 
horse. This is changing one form of drudgery for another; the tractor certainly needs 
a lot of care and attention. To the mechanically minded this work might not be irksome, 
yet the same could be said of the lover of the horse. The most important aspect of the 
tractor question is taken from a national viewpoint. Tractors, fuel, and oil we import 
from abroad; horses and their foodstuffs are direct products of the soil. Every drop 
of fuel and oil and every pound that goes towards the purchase of a tractor representa 
a dead loss to the district, while all that is required for the horses is the soil and the 
labor of our hands. We have only to take stock of our country towns since the advent 
of the motor car and tractors. A few years ago every town of any size boasted a black- 
smithy and a saddler’s shop, but to-day a large number of blacksmiths have gone out 
of business or turned their shop into a garage, whilst the saddler is non-existent. At 
that time the money made in the district was spent in the district, but now the majoirity 
is leaving the State, and this is largely responsible for the stringent financial position 
w'e are in at the present time. Another a8X)ect of the case is the detrimental effect tractors 
are having on the quality of draught stock. When the demand for a good horse wa« 
keen it encouraged good judges to procure the best stallions, and their services became 
available in the district, with consequent improvement in our stock. I drove horses 
for 30 years, and although I have been w^holly a tractor farmer for five years, I am 
strongly of the opinion that under j)re8ent conditions the draught horse is the most 
economical source of traction on the farm.” (Secretary, Mr, R. Wilkinson.) 


KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.61in.). 

Mr. H. SjKjncer presided over an attendance of 14 meml>ers and vlisitors at the meeting^ 
held oil August 4th, when an address, on Glassing tbe Farm Clip,” wras delivered 

by Mr. A. 11. Oodrington, Wiool Instructor of the School of Mines. (Secretary, Mr. 
E. Lie Page.) 


KOONUNGA. 

Mr. J. B. Harris (District Agricultural Instructor) gave a pruning demonstration 
and address on July 11th, there licing pn«ent 25 members ajid visitors. (Secretary,. 
Mr. G. C, Cartwright.) 

MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 18.87iii.). 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting, which was held on July 19th, the report of the 
year’s work was i>reBeiited by the Secretary, Mr, H. Edwards, and officers elected for the 
forthcoming session. 
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^^isothermal layer/* or the layer of equal temperature. There is the region of perma¬ 
nent tranquility, all 'weather changes, storms, &c., originating and existing below 
30,000ft. Above this level blow the constant air currents which are due to dynamie 
eauses, also controlled by the equatorial heating and the polar cooling of air above those 
regions. In our latitudes there is a strong wesharly wind blowing just below this 
level. In Australia all the States as they became settled had their weather stations in 
operation, and in 1907 the Commonwealth Bureau was established in charge of Mr. H. A. 
Hunt. Forecasts are issued by each of the State Bureaux, while weather maps are pub¬ 
lished daily by nearly all the newspapers to-day. Wireless is a great aid in the issuing 
of special forecasts. A wireless station is situated on Willis Island off the Queensland 
coast, and docs useful work in issuing warnings of the approach and intensity of the 
tropical cyclones which move towards thte Queensland coast during the warm months of 
the year. There is no doubt that with the- rapid means of modern comm,unication and 
annihilation of time and distance by wireless telegraphy much will be done in thp futuHe 
towards the solution of the problems involved in seasonal forecasting by the accumula¬ 
tion and co-relation of data obtained from meteorological stations in both tropical and 
antarctic regions. The benefits to mankind in this connection would be inestimable. Let 
us examine the construction of the weather map, which appears daily in th<e papers, 
issu^ed by the Meteorological Bureau. Scattered throughout the Commonwealth 
are an army of observers—postmasters, school teachers, &c.—about 5,500 in all, whose 
duty it is to take observations of weather conditions occurring at 9 a.m. Melbourne time. 
These records consist of wind direction and velocity at surface, type, altitude, and 
direction of various cloud layers (if any), temperatures, humidities, and, most impor¬ 
tant of all, the barometer reading. This reading is reduced to sea level, since altitude 
reduces the reading to tluc extent of lin. in 900ft. It is also corrected to 32® F. since 
mercury expands with heat and so affects the reading. Finally, the reading is corrected 
to what is called standard gravity, €,g,f latitude 45®. This is nectessary since the earth 
is not a true sphere, but is flat at the poles. Hence gravity is stronger at the poles 
or adjacent to them than it is at or near the equator. Therefore, in the construction 
of the weather chart all readings arc corrected to the mean of ^ the extremes, i.e., 
Latitude 45®. Suppose we take, for example, a typical winter chart which occurred on July 
6th. We shall first consider the wind directions as shown on the map by arrows fljdiig 
with the wind. The arrows show that over the greater i>art of the continent winds were 
blowing around a centre situated to thxj north of Eucla. They were blowing outwardly 
from the centre, and the whole stream of air was moving in a counter-clockwise fashion. 
This gi^at whirl in the atmosphere is called the anti-cyclone, * * or commonly, a 
**high. ** Thfe very name suggestes an opposite system, or atmospheric whirl. On the 
map issued for the morning of April 4th, 1929, it is noticed that winds were blowing 
around a common centre, but were moving in a clockwise manner, and tended to con¬ 
verge into the centre, the wiiole stream rotating in the opposite way to the “high.** 
This system is the “cyclone,** commonly called the “low.** This “low** lies over 
south-eastern Australia, and we can see the clockwise inward tendency of the surface 
winds quite distinctly. These “highs** and “lows** give all the changes and types of 
weather which wc experience from day to day. But an even more interesting fact is 
shown when we take all the barometer readings sent in to the Central Bureau, and join 
up by a line all stations having the same corrected barometer reading. We find we have 
drawn a series of more or less concentric curves and circles, and these lines of equal 
barometric pressure are called “isobars.** W'e see how closely the wind circulation 
agrees with the pressure distribution. The c^entre of ^ * high * * near Eucla is seen to have 
the higliost pressure, where the central isobar reads 30.4*'. There the barometers on 
this isobar all read 30.4" after correction. Inside they are a little high’er. The “lov'' 
also has its lowest pressure where the clockwise winds coiiv*erge. The central isobar here 
reads down to 28.3". We see also that the winds appear to blow from regions of high 
to regions of low prcssui^; not directly as water does, but in a spiral manner. In the 
anti cyclone is is seen that the winds turn to the left as they mov^ outwards, and so the 
whole system becomes a swirling mass of air tending to the left. Th*e left-hand ten¬ 
dency of the wrinds of the high were first explained by Perrel, who showed that, in the 
Southern Hemisphere a body when projected across a revolving sphere turned to the 
left. So a mass of air moving from high to low pressure is acted upon by this law and 
deflected to the left, and so flo^vs out spirally anti-clockwise. But it is only at the 
surface that the spiral outflow occurs across the isobars; from 3,000ft. upwards the 
circulation coincides with the isobars, for here the Ferrel effect is unimpeded by fric¬ 
tion or rising air currents off the hot earth. So we find that the high is a mass of 
air rotating in a counter-clockwise fashion, whose winds at the surface blow out spirally 
from the centre, but above the surfaces the circulation flows parallel to and around the 
isobars. The air in the centre of a high is descending, flowing down to earth where it 
blows out spirally as explained. This air is dry, and is warmed slightly by compression 
as it sinks. H<ence the “high** is a flne weafher system, since rain is produced by the 
uplifting of air, “Highs** are nearly always clear in the centre, but the eastern and 
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south-eastern margins are cloudy, because their winds blow from the south-west and 
south in front of them and bring up cold air from the Southern Ocean, which condenses 
the moisture in the air by cooling. A north-easterly and northerly wind on thte 
western side blows from oif the interior, and is therefore hot and dry in summer. At 
thte centre it is calm to variable, as we would expect. In winter the rear winds of the 
^‘high^^ are cold, since the interior of the continent is then cold. Hence, temperature 
is controlled by their position. If a ‘'high^' is to the westward, cool weather occurs; 
if the centre is passed the winds veer northerly and temperatures rise. lu summer it 
becomes hot, and if the '*high^’ remains stationary in that position a heat wave 
occurs. “Highs'^ generally move from west to east about 300 mil^s per day, but they 
have a tendency to linger for long periods over the south-eastern part of the continent 
where the cold highlands are fa'vorable for their existence, and frequently they increase 
in intensity and cause a- heat wave in summer or a fine spell in winter. This winter, 
their persistency over this area has been most marked, causing high baromteters and 
prolonged dry weather in South Australia. '^SV’hen the ‘^highs'' become very wide¬ 
spread and intense with barometers up to 30.6 they ane very hard to displace, and 
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frequently d*eliect in Western Australia to a south-easterly course away from 

their normal westerly track, w'liich would brinjj rain to South Australia. Several in¬ 
stances have occurred this winter. The 'How’’ or barometric depression is in all res¬ 
pects the converse of the “high.’’ It rotates in a clockwise fashion whose surfac*o winds 
blow into the centre spirally. In the upper levels its circulation also flows around the 
isobars. The air in a “low’’ is ascending, carrying up quantities of water vapor. As 
the air ascends it expands and cools, w'hich is the principle involved in all rain and 
cloud x>roduction. Hence the “low” is a rain developer, and causes an unsettled state 
of the weather. The uprising air later flows out in the upper levels of the atinosidiere 
about 30,000ft. near the isothermal layer before mentioned is caught in the upper wes- 
t'erlies and there descends to earth again down the centre of the “high’’ to the east¬ 
ward. So there is a com])lete circulation going on between the two pressure systems— 
the surface air of the “high” being carried U}> through the rising swirl in the “low,” 
to be again brought down through the desc^pding currents of a “high.” “Loiws” 
prefer the ocean, for moisture is necessary for their existence. Wlien they iiiov’e inland 
they frequently lose energy and disap])oar. They also drift from west to east in the 
general drift of the atmosphere in our latitudes at an average rate of 25 milv?8 per 
hour. The atmosphere has weight, and equals about 151bs. per square inch at sc*a levK‘1. 
This weight is equalled by a column of mercim' in the bavoinetcr about 30in. high. 
But instead of the barom'eiers all being the same average level at all places at sea 
level w‘e And that the average air pressure is greater in certain latitudes than in others. 
For example, along Lat. 35® S. is the belt of givatest average world ])res.sure of about 
30.05". But along Lat. 70® 8. near the Antarctic Plateau lies a belt where ])ressure on 
the average reads 20.11". The region of gieat(‘st world pressure, he., the i)elt of the 
strongest anti-cyclones, crosst's the southern half of Australia. This accounts mainly for 
the low rainfall of Australia, and the arid drought of the interior. The other pressure 
Ivvlts of the world arc':—The North Polar high pressure belt; the Arctic low pressures 
bolt; the northern high pressure belt along Lat. 10® N.; the broad V'quatorial low i»res' 
sure belt; and the Antarctic high at the South Pole. Hence, Central Australia lies 
too far south for tiro copious rains of the tropical low belt, and too fan north to share in 
the winter rains from the Antarctic low pressure systems which surge u]> from the 
Antarctic low pressure belt. Henc<*, since the pressure control in (Jentral Australia is 
adverse, high mountain ranges or inland lakes would not increase the rainfall there. 
We find similar arid K'gioiis in other countries which lie in the same high pressiirt* belt; 
South America and South-West Africa in the Southern Hemisphere are almost raiiik'ss 
in summer, because the pressure systtnis are anti-evdonic, and fail to iiroduce rain e\^*n 
by cooling the winds lilowing over the Andes 25,()00ft. high. The three prossune belts 
W’hich concern Australia are the equatorial low', the high pressure belt over Northern 
Australia, and th’o Antarctic low. These belts an* not constant, but are broken up into 
several centres or foci, which in turn give rise to the familiar “liighs” and “low’s” 
which W’O have already noted. These pressure belts are not constant as regards Jatitmb>, 
but they swing north imd south annually in accordance wath the north to south sw’iiig 
of the sun from w’inter to summer. rienc« in winter, as th(» sun apparently retreats 
northw'ards to the Tropic of Cancer, the average track of the “highs” tends to keep 
further inland over Australia, e.g., form Perth to Rockhampton, in mid-w’inter. This 
allows the soutlw^rn “lows” to surge up and sweep the southern coastline, giving our 
winter rains. When, for any cause, the “highs” keep an abnormally southern track 
in winter, our w’inter rains are SK’anty, as the “Iow'.h” nro kept well down south from 
our coasts. Such has been the case during th'o dry sjiell this winter. As the sun again 
approaches us to tho Tropic of Capricorn in mid-summer, tlie “highs” take a cours<' 
along the Southeni Ocean, and the tropical lows of Australia develop to give the copious 
8umni‘cr rainfall in the tropics. The southern “low's” are forced south again, and so 
the summer lu*re is, under the control of the “higlis, ” practically rainl/oss. Occa*sionally 
a tropical or monsoonal “low” from the tropics drifts southwards over South Aus- 
tialia, «and may jrive heavy summer rains. A very important feature of mctooiology is 
tiro presence and variation of the nmisturc contained in tho air in the form of invisible 
aqueous vapor. If w’atcr be exposed to the air it w'ill sooner or later evaporate; of most 
vital importance is this fact in dry Australia. Only along the east and south coasts are 
there any places w'here rainfall eejuahs V3vaporation. Central Australia has tvcmeiidous 
evaporation in a year, nearly Oft., while the rainfall is 9iii.—obvixmsly the reason why 
vegetation is scanty. Boulia, in south-western Qu’oensland, has an evaporation annually 
of 124.5in. Locally we average 4^ft, evaporation per year, with a lOin. rainfall. 
Evaporation is due to the dryness of the air. When a body of air contains all the vapor 
it can hold it is said to bo “satural'od” at that temperature. By raising the tempera¬ 
ture we increase the amount of water vapor it can hold. By lowering the temiierature 
we compel some of the vapor to be cond^ensed as mist, the air of course remaining 
saturate^ This is important, as it represents the process of cloud formation. The 
actual anabunt of, vap^r in the air is calfed the “absolute humidity,” which is that por¬ 
tion of ’ISie batpmetric pressure due to water vapor in the air. In Adelaide this is 
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low, but in the tropics it amounts to over .5 of an inch. Relative humidity refers to 
the actual amount of vapor piVisont compared with the total amount which the air can 
hold at that temperature. It i« expressed in percentages. Saturated air, then, has a 
i‘elative humidity of 100. Relative humidity is estimated from the readings obtained 
by the wet and dry bulb thermometers. When the temperature is low, the air cannot 
hold very much vapor; hence the saying-“Too cold to rain “is not without SKiientific truth, 
since with low temperatures preceding the advent of a barometric depression rain 
de\’elopinent is doubtful. When warm, moist air is cooled in any way it reaches a point 
where it is forced to give up some of its vapor in the form of cloud. This point or 
temperature is called “dew-point.“ W’hen water vapor is condensed from vapor to 
mist or liquid, a certain amount of heat is set free termed latent heat. This heat set 
free is a form of energy, and in largv'ly the source of energy and violence of tornadoes 
which play havoc occasionally in the humid tropics. In South Australia the humidity is 
low, lienee tornadoes arc rare, and only occur when streams of tiopical air flow south 
under certain isobaric conditions. Since ram is the most vital factor in Australian 
im^teorology, we will now briefly refer to tlie principles involved in tlie precipitation 
of that priceless necessity. Rain may be developed in three ways:—(1) By the effects 
of convection on a hot, humid day when the heated land surface gives rise to ascending 
air curronts w'hicli, when cooled by ascent, form tlu^ characteristic summer thunder cloud 
which, provided the cause is maintained, ultiniately piveipitates rain. (2) By coastal 
uplift of masses of moist air which is cooled by ascent and clouds and rain condensed. 
Examples occur anywhere where winds blow off the ocean o\*er mountain ranges. (3) 
By the mechanical uplifting and cooling on the grand scale such as occur in the low 
pressure system or liaronictric depression. This is the way a general rain is developed, 
and w’hich Houth Australia looks for every season. The ideal weather map for a rain 
of this nature in South Australia is one where .an eirergetic “low” ?s located over 
South Australia, and is bounded on either side by two “highs,” each having plenty of 
strength, and the (*asteni one maintaining its position. Thej'o is then brought about an 
U]>lifting of the air over South Australia by tlw? action of the “low” in which the air 
is ascendijig. When this air ascends it is cooled by expansion, so that its moisture 
vapor is condensed into eiloud. First the ^vdspy cirrus is seen at 30,000ft., then the 
various other cloud ty))es at lower altitudes until, provided the “low” does not move 
away too quickly, rain commences to fall, and continues more or less until the centre 
of the “low” pass's eastward, when a shift of wind from north through west to south¬ 
west occurs, and the passing showers oc<‘.ur. Such uplifting of largo masses of fiir requires 
enormous energy. \Ve can judge whether a “low^* or “high” is weak or strong by 
the number of isobars viiclosing it. If several isobars enclose a low, and the central 
one reads 29.(3, that low is fairly cnerg«*tic. In the producthm of liii. of rain over one 
square mile it is estimated that an amount of work is (*X]>ended ‘equal to that done 
by loo,(KH), 000 hors<'p(‘Wcr in half an Iiour. Such forces art' invt)h\d in an ordinary 
thunder shower, while the eii'crgy rotpiircd for the })reci])it.ation of a general rain over 
South Ausrtalia of an iiudi or more is utt< rly beyond the rt'sources of man. Surely 
these facts an* a complete answer to tlu* claims of the rain maker. Rain cannot be 
induced to fall siin]>ly by si)rayiiig a heavy ch»ud with salt, or any other process. In 
f.act a heavy cloud many thousands of lVt*t in thickm‘ss, such as a cumulous or 
thunder cloud, only contains actually a few pt)iiils of rain over an area ‘equal to its 
l)ase. In order to “burst” or rain a cloud must be fed from below with ascending 
currents. Then rain will fall as fast as it is being condensed in the rising current. 
If th'e ascent is over 20ft. per second a thunderstorm will occur; otherwise it will be 
purely a sliower. Unless Nature is doing this work of fi-eding a cloud it is ridiculous 
to attempt to cause a cloud to rain any .appreci.'ihle amount. The better an amateur 
cian grasp the nature of the “highs” and “lows” and the Ixdmvior of tlie. upper air 
inovenKuits in rel.atiou to (hem, the iu{>re protich'iit and expert will lu* become as a 
forecfLster from day to dJ‘y. 8ir Napier Shaw says, “A nuHiern meteorologist thinks 
in maps.” Hence, the amab'ur has to take st(udv of the conditions around him—the 
movement of the barometer; the drift, ty]»e, and velocity of tli'v^ various cloud layers; 
and the direction and strength of the surface wind, temperature, &c.—and from theft',] 
construct a mental weather in.a]) to fit in with the known weather condith>ns; then think 
out from that mental niai> what the future weather is to be. Tt is quite easy to decide? 
from these observations if our weather is controlled by a “high” or a “low,” and 
where their centres are located, &c. By these nn*.ans it is ])o«sibl‘c feu* the amateur to 
foresee? practicfilly eveu'y cluinge at le\ast a day aheaul, and to arri\’e at a re'asonabK* esti¬ 
mation of tl'.c probability or (>the*rwise of rain developing by estimating the Ime'rgy of 
the disturbance on tlm mental weather chart so e'onstructed. A -a'eak “low” may 
produce considerabh? cloud but stop .at that, whereas the expert observer detects the 
ajqu’oach of an eiiergetic “lem,” and forecasts aea’ordiiigly. Wind, hail, snow, heat 
W'aves, and fre^sts are ve*ry easy to prealict by fedlowiiig closedy tlie movements of the 
Weather systems from day to day. 
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BALfAKLAVA (Average annual rainfall, 15.99in.). 

The annual meeting was held on July 28th, there being present 10 members. The 
annual report and balance-sheet was presented, and officers elected for th^e ensuing term^ 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Paherson.) 


BEOWNLOW. 

July 16th.—^Present: 14 members. 

Care of Harness. —Mr. T. Steinbomer read the following paper:— *‘A11 harness 
should be attended to at least once a year. The best way to treat harness is to apply 
saddler’s oil with a small brush. Used motor oil, lard, or fat will answer the same 
purpose. Oiling harness is most necessary for better and longer service, and to keep 
down the cost of repairs. The collar should be kept soft and smooth to avoid sore 
sho-ulders. When not in use it ehioaild be kept out of the rain and sun; a hard uneven 
collar is one of the chief causes of sore shoulders. To avoid confusion, each set of 
harness should be kept by itself. A riding saddle and a part of all reins should be 
treated with leather soap.” In the discussion which followed a member said harness 
should be washed with warm wsiter and soap before being oiled, and that shoi}ld be 
done twice a year. Another said it was a good plan to soak a new collar in water 
before using the first time. The collar would then work to the shape of the horse’s 
neck. (Secretary, Mr. T. Partridge.) 


BUCHANAN. 

Fifteen members and three visitors attended the meeting held on August 15. Tht> 
annual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. L. Bell, of Marrabel, and officers elected 
for the ensuing 12 months. 


EUDUNDA (Average annual rainfall, 17.19in.). 

Six members attended the meeting held on July 7th. The annual report was presented 
and officers elected for the ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. L. Duldig.) 


HOYLP]TON (Average annual rainfall, 17.56in.). 

Papers dealing with the subject, ^Modvirn Methods of Farming,” were contributed 
by Messrs. P. Saunders and C. Chapman, at the meeting held on July 21 st, which was 
attended by Mr. J. Sandow (Chair) and 16 members. (Secretary, Mr. W. Chapman.) 


LYNDOCn (Average annual rainfall, 23.71in.). 

Mr. A. Springbett presided over an attendance of 21 members and three visitors. T)w 
Chairman presented i)rizes to the successful competitors in the recent pruning competitions* 
In recognition of his services as Secretary for 19 years, Mr. J, S. Hammatt, of WUliams- 
town, was tendered a banquet and presented with a framed Life Membership Certificate 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 


OWEN (Average annual rainfall, 14.22in.). 

Meeting held June 10th, A large number of members and visitors attended the meet¬ 
ing, when Mr. B. OreWe delivered a lecture illustrated with moving pictures, ” Petroleum 
and Its Products.” 

Officers were elected at the annual meeting which was held on July 11th. There 
were present 15 members. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bowyer.) 


R06EDALE. 

Sixteen members and three visitors attended the meeting held on August 12th, when 
an interesting paper, ”Fallowing and Its Benefits,” was read by Mr, H. Nettlebeck. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Muegge, Sandy Creek.) 


SAUULEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

July 11th.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Hand-feeding Sheep. —lij[r. H. Kingston read the following paper:—”An essential 
part of farm management on those h^oldings on which sheep are carried is to make 
adequate provision for times of shortage for hand-feeding the flock. With the adoption 
of this practice, all the sheep become very quiet, and are easily handled. I give prefer¬ 
ence to feeding on grain, either oats or barley. The grain can be sprinkled on patches 
of hard bare ground, or in troughs constructed with flooring boards or galvanized iron. 
Forty feet of troughing will be found sufficient to accommodate 50 ewes, and when 
the lambs are from eight to 12 weeks old, additional troughing shiould be provided. 
It is important to see that sheep which are being hand fed have free access to plenty 
of water. Mr. F. Coleman gave a short address in which he gave an account of a 
trip to Queensland. (Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell.) 
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TWO WPjLLS (Average axmual rainfall, 15.88m.). 

Meeting held July 28th.. Present: 10 members and visitors. Mr. B. Paech lontribul* ' 
an instructive paper, Wheat Diseases.” Officers were also elected for the ensuing 12 
months. (Secretary, Mr. M. Pratt.) 


WASLEYS. 

Mr. Pb PTsclior presided over an attendance of 39 members and visitors at the meeting 
held on .luly lOth. Papers on the subject, Motor Power on the Parm, ” were read by 
^^ossr8. P. ninic rit and It. Richter. (Secretary, Mr. i\ K. ('urrie.) 


WINDSOR. 

July 29th.—Present: 22 members and visitors. 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting a report of the past year ^s work was presented 
by the Secretary^ Mr. R. Ford. In the course of his remarks the Secretary exjwessed his 
gratification at having been able to report a record year in the activities of the Branch. 
There had been an average attendance of 27 members at each of the iiint* meetings held 
during the year. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. C. Johnston and P. O. Richards 
of the Department of Agriculture, 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BOOR’S PBAINS AND THRINGTON. 

July .‘Ird.—Present: 25 members. 

Fallowing. —Mr. S. CThynoweth read the following paper:—“In the w'heat belt the 
summer is practically rainless, and the wet season does not begin until about April. 
The crop is sown dujiiig May and June, and fallow'ing begins soon after. Thus, at 
least three months’ wet weather normally occurs before fallowing begins, and four and 
possibly five months before it is finished. At first, all the rain soaks into parched 
soil, but sooner or later, especially during heavy falls, the soil cannot take it up fast 

enough. A good dVral runs off the paddocks, aud some lies about in shallow pools and 

soon evaporates. When the plough is started in July one has started early enough for 

first class winter fallow, but even then it is not possible to trap the rain which has 

run off or ^>vaporated during the three preceding months. That can only be done 
by summer fallowing. Not (mly does summer fallow catch the early rains, but it is 
advantageous from several other points of \iew. Summer Fallow .—liie land is opened 
up ill February, March, or April, and lies bait for 14 or 15 months before it is sown. 
This method, however, cannot be employed regularly on those soils which cannot be 
broken up in tlie absence of rain; but, on the othtr hand, there are extensive areas which 
are more easily broken up dry than when wet. On very loose soils it is sufficient in 
the first operation to merely stir the soil 2^in. dec}) with a spring-toothed cultivator, 
but, if ueeessary, the }ilough scarifier or a one-way cultivator will do satisfactory work. 
If the soil breaks up rough it is desirable to harrow it, and then it may be left until 
after the drilling sALison. The early tillage promotes a })rofuse germination of rubbish 
when the first rain comes. Sheep should be given access to the paddock, but once weeds 
get too far ahead it will be necessiiry to get rid of them by cultivation. At this stage, 
generally a scarifier will be equal to cutting weeds, and at the same time stirring the 
soil to a depth of about 2in. or 3in., but if a light implement is ug^ed for the first 
operation a plough may have to be used for the second working. Later, as rubbish 
appears, it must be killed by using the light<»8t im})lem^nt that will do the job satis¬ 
factorily. As the spring advances, the aim should be to create a well-defined mulch 
of loose, mVjllow soil about 2in. deep overlying a firmly consolidated seedbed. On soils 
which ha\’e a tendency to run together, the mulch should be left comparatively cloddy, 
but on good loamy soils, it can be fairly fine. The effect of the mulch is to reduce 
to a minimum the evaporation of moisture previously stored in the soil. As summer 
advances, an occasional ^‘sheeping’’ of th^ fallow will suffice to })revpnt any oats from 
seeding, but should ^in. or so of rain fall it will generally pay to give a quick harrowing 
to break any crust that may have formed on the surface. It is very important to 
recognise that a crushed surface is one through which moisture evaporates at a faster 
rate than through a loose surface. By permitting the crust to re^iain, the whole of 
the moisture previously stored may be lost. Tn the following autumn, aftter the weather 
breaks, the land can bo worked up, and then, after allowing sufficient time for weeds to 
germinate, sown with a. combinwl drill. Further, the germination of wheat 
is stimulated. Nothing better for the promotion of a good sprout of rubbish 
on a paddock has been discovered than to summer fallow it. Thus the 
system o^n be employed to clean up the dirtiest paddocks on the farm. When a 
paddock which it is intended to fallow is particularly foul with weeds it is sometimes 
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found desirable to restrict the ilrst operation to a light cultivation. In this wajr the 
seeds are not buried deeply to become a mena<x^ in later years. They sprout immedi* 
ately, and may be destroyed. As a word of warning to tho man who is summer fallow* 
ing a dirty paddock for the first tim<e I would say^ do not do it unless you can cope 
early with the growth promoted, otherwise the paddock may have to be re<plough(^, 
and at the best an unsatisfactory result obtained. Kather than attempt to summer 
fallow all the land it is intended to crop, it will be most economical to treat half in 
that way and winter fallow the rest, thus the available labor on th^ farm can be most 
economically distributed. Some of the heavy work can be undertaken in February and 
March, when the tteams would otherwise be idle, and the balance can be left until 
after seeding. The practical advantages in respect to weed killing and the distribution 
of labor should stamp the practice as worthy of adoption wherever it can be employed. 
Wi^iter Fallow ,—The time has arrived when the farmer must see what can be done to 
increafi^ the wheat and hay yields of his holding. Careful cultivation is the principal 
method of attaining this end. No hard and fast rule for the cultivation of the soil 
can bo laid down on account of the various classes of land that are to be foun^ even 
on one farm. It is absolutely est^mtial that every farmer should study and experiment 
in order to a;:certain the best method of working the land on his holding. Generally 
speaking, ploughing should be commenced as soon as seeding operations haw 
been completed to allow ample time for rain to play its part in the settling down of 
the ploughed land. Two inches to Sin. is detep enough for the land in this district to be 
ploughed. Do not plough the land while it is very wet, otherwise it will be very hard 
and lumpy when worked back with the cultivator. If th^ land is turned whilst very wet 
instead of crumbling ns it is turned it will simply turn in blocks, leaving open epaces 
under the surface, allow the escape of moisture, and makes an im^rfect seedbed. The 
next implement to be used is a set of heavy barrows. The^ should be used before n 
hard crust lias had time to form on the surface. If no weeds appear and the surfmic 
is looite, the land should be left for a time, but if weeds show up the cultivator should 
be set to work at once. If weeds arc small use a spiing tyne cultivator, working at 
right angles to the ploughing, provided the paddocks are suitable; this tends to kel?p 
the surface from becoming irregular, as imppenb with constant one-way working. The 
benVsdts to be obtained by using the spring-tyne implement are:—-J^rst, improvement 
of the seedbed; the fine, loose soil shakes to the bottom, while tho coarse and more 
lumpy soil works to the top, tlius enabling ont) to break it down with the hnErowg when 
rain falls. Second, lightness of draught; 10 horses are able to work a 35-tyne cultivator 
quite comfortably. Third, one man with 10 horses can do a great deal of work with 
the spring tyne. The land bknng left ridgy behind this implement, it has a tendency 
to prevent drift. If the land is free from weeds and no heavy rain falls, the land can 
be left until autumn. If, however, rain falls during harvesting every opportunity should 
lie seized of working the land; summer weeds are bound to come, and the quickness of 
growth will cause no end of trouble. If weeds are strong and thick use a bridle 
cultivator with 6in. shares or a disc cultivator. Rhould rain fall at the beginning or 
up to the middle of April, it will give ampl'e time to allow germination of weeds, and 
the land could be worked over before seeding. Land at seeding time should be culti¬ 
vated as shallow as possible, in order not to injure tlie seedbed and yet deep enough 
to destroy young weeds. Wheat should be drilled to a depth of lin. to l^in. Harrow 
with a set of light hairow^s about three days behind the drill. For this district the 
month of May is the best stjeding season, and will give best results if sown in June. 
Later on the ground is too cold, the seed takes longer to germinate, and the plant is 
weak when cold, wet weathter sets in. The earlier sown crops, however, will have firmly 
established themselves, and will be prepared to fight against hardships. Let us all try 
and improve our system of cultivation. Each year do a littfe experimental work of this 
eJass. Bead and study all papers on this subject, then we will be able to realise 
what there is yet to learn on this most important subj«3ct. (Secretary, S. Ghynowoth, 
Kadina.) 


KILKERBAN. 

Meeting held July 29th, Present: 12 members. Mr. C. Heinrich read an interesting 
paper, Trip to the West Coast.*’ Officers were elected for the enming year, fSecre¬ 
tary, Mr. A. Diitsclike, Maitland.) 


THBINOTON. 

At the meeting held on August 7 th, Mr. T. Stan way presided over an attendance of 
24 members. The annual report and balance-sheet were read and adopted* Mr. 6. 
Ohynoweth won the trophy presented by Mr. H. Queale to the member who proposed 
the highest number of new members, A social evening was held on July 
(Swjrptary, Mr. 8. Cfiynoweth.) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CniANDAUA. 

tJiily ISth..rr(*«viit: 18 members and four visitors. 

Thi Care and Management ok tjie Tractor. —Mr. Rt. L#ov 4 Mlay read the following 
paper:— ** It has been frequently s^.ale<L during the coiirHt» of debates on the relative 
value of the horse and the traetor. Unit one great point in favor of the latter was 
that it could he left at the end of the day’s w'ork and, without any attention, be ready 
next morning for another day work. If, hoAvever, that practice is followed to any 
extent, the operator will soon have plenty of trouble. The reliability and high efficiency 
of most modern tractors is the reason for much of the neglect from which some tractors 
suffer. This applies more especially when the machine is new, when the tractor is 
running so well that the operator is ajd. to become careless. The tractor, which is an 
expensive high grade machine, always requiring accurate adjustment of its many parts, 
should from the first receive regular treatment as regards lubrication, cleanliness, and 
iidjustmonts. The operator should make himself thoroughly acquainted with the machine 
by means of the book of instructions and by careful observation when working. After 
a while a well-trained eye will soon dotect any fault. If the operator understands 
the machine he can visualise the working of all concealed parts, he will realise the 
stresses and strains to which they are subject, and will probably drive the tractor 
in such a manner that the least possible strain is imparted to it. Lubrication ,—The 
oil in the crank 'case should be changed when still in good condition. When opening 
the overflow tap to ascertain the oil level in the crank case, always feel the oil an<l, 
note the color. Do this when the engine is warm. It is false economy not to change 
the oil until it has lost its body. Greasing and oiling should be done at the end of 
the day’s work, when all parts are warm. The lubricant will then percolate freely 
to all parts of the bearings. Large beJirings of the comparatively slow moving type 
flttod with greasers often retain grease better than heavy oils, especially in hot weather. 
It is essential that all oil and grease be kept perfectly clean. Have two grease guns, 
using one for grease and one for heavy oils, thus saving time in giving the correct 
lubricant to the various bearings. When the crank case is to be drained, have tiu* 
tractor on slightly sloping ground, the tra'ctor being inclined towards the side where 
the pipe plug is situated and drain after the day V work, when the engine is warm. 
Ignition, —All heavy duty engines are somewhat severe on sparking plugs and magnet<o 
breaker points. These parts should be examined regularly and adjusted. The correct 
gaps an*—for the spark plug electrodes, l/64th to l/32nd of an inch; and for tne 
breaker points from 3 to 4 millimetres. In regular working the former should bf* 
eiiamined fortnightly, and the latter every five or six weeks. If the points are pitted, 
flk carefully and leave the surface of the points flat and true. Oil the magneto 
according to instructions, and clean the breaker inechniiism occasionally with pertrol. 
The impulse starter, if inclined to stick, is a frequent source of trouble. To overcome 
this drill a small hole in the starter cover and either fit or solder therein a small 
lubricator, such as is fitted to the hub of a bicycle wheel. Kerosine or petrol can then 
be easily squirted through the impulse starter. CooHny System .—Always use clean rain 
water and keep the level well above the top of the tubes. Every four to six months, 
according to the condition of the water drain and refill, adding washing soda at tin- 
mte of 11b. to each gallon of water. Run the tractor for a few hours with this mixture, 
then drain and refill with fresh water. Overheating is sometimes caused liy dirty 


REVISE YOUR WILL. 

OOWNTSOW8 MAY HAVE CHAROBD sines jomr Will wsi signed. An error or oversiglil may 
have ooenrred whivli would insteatlj sgpear now. 

PBOVIgOII FOB YOPB Wlgg, wMob may have been edeanste years ago, may be totally 
insnfioient to-day. 

iAWlf Y YOUBSKLf that yoor Biooator is eAdeat and dependable, and .will live to complete 
his duties. Many wills remain looked away lor years and are not tested nntil after 
death, when It is too late to oorreot them. 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
35, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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water in the system, or a collection of dirt and foreign matter that have blocked 
a considerable portion of the core of the radiator. General Adjustments ,—The valv< 
tappets should be adjusted every three or four weeks. During heavy work this point 
r^uires particular attention. Bemove the crank case, if necessary, and examine tnc* 
big ends and crank case every six months. Examine cotter pins and make sure they are 
ti^t. The carburettor should be so adjusted that the engine will run on the leanest 
mixture that will give full power without spitting and popping back. A small jet 
can be used for light work and give economical results. If the machine appears to be 
laboring and cuts out whilst going over obstacles, fit a jet of a larger size. Sot the idlini^ 
adjustment of the carburettor so that when warm the engine turns over evenly and 
smoothly. Do not have the engine idling so that it just crawls over from one explosion 
to the next. This is particularly important when running on kerosine, and the engine 
should idle faster than if using petrol, otherwise excessive crank case dilution will 
result through imperfectly burnt kerosine finding its way down past the pistons. 
Much trouble will be avoided if all fuel is strained when poured into the tank. 
Steering adjustments should be correctly maintained, and always disengage 
the clutch thoroughly. Keep the tractor reasonably clean, so tliat faults ^n be 
detx^cted, and place it under cover when not in use. Vi'wing. —Loss of compression 
and power indicates either valve or piston ring trouble. Preferably the tractor should 
be driven by one man only. When starting from cold, run the engine at a fairly slow 
pace until warmed up a little, then open up the throttle gradually, and put the tractoi 
to work. The sudden roaring up of the engine is too common a practice, and does 
considerable harm. Alw’ays engage carefully and steadily, and declutch in the same 
manner. Unless the driver is an expert mechanic, have the regular overhaul performed 
by an expert. The tractor will respond to good care and management, the same as 
will a team of horses. Finally, drive the machine with intelligent interest and follow 
the manufacturer's instructions." 

CUKGENA, July 9th. 

After the annual report had been read and officers elected, Mr. W. J. Bpafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture) delivered an address, "Wheat Growing." Twenty 
four members and visitors attend'ed, 

A further meeting held on August 9th took the form of a " Question Box.'' Discus¬ 
sing the question as to what M'^re the possibilities of establishing a profitable market for 
eggs on Eyre Peninsula, members thought that some co-oi^erative movement would be 
necessary to assist in organising the scheme and packing the eggs for export. The cor 
red way to roll out wire netting .—Replying to this qu\Jstion, a member gave the follow¬ 
ing advice:—The tight side of the netting should always be on top. An easy way to 
roll it out was to put a bar through the centre of the coil, then gVJt two old drill discs 
and place one on each end of the bur. A small piece of rope should be placed on the 
outside of the discs, and the netting could then be drawn along easily. Seventeen mem 
bers attended. (Secretary, Mr, H. Broad.) 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

July 9th.—^Present: Eight members and two visitors. 

The meeting took tlie form of a Question Box. Is English malting barley any good 
for hay? Members had had no experience, but thought spines might be injurious. 
Btock ate barley stubble right to the ground. They liked it much better than wheat 
or oat stubbles. Barley grain was excellent feed. Points on grubbing mallee stumps? 
To rid land of stumps with economy one member favored a twin disc plough, especially 
In shoot-covered land. ,vhat are the benefits of co-operation? Mr. Coles said co-opera¬ 
tion commenced with the first stages of life which existed between parents and children. 
It had wonderful power when it was worked properly. He was a firm believer in 
co-operation, Mr. Payne said co-operation was lacking in the farming industry, but 
it existed in almost ever^ other industry to its betterment. Primary products were 
the mainstay of South Australia, and the buyers of these products should co-operate to 
protect themselves. What is the best preparation for flyblown sheep? The following 
preparations were recommended;—Uzona and kerosene, Vactiek and drained crankcase 
oil and phenyle mixed. If the keeping of poultry can be proved to be remunerative, 
to what <*xtent can it be developed? Members favored first-class birds, pure-bred laying 
strains, true to type. Red Comb eggs realised Is. dozen more than new laid eggs. 
Which is the best implement for f.allowing—cultivator, share, or disc plough? The dis<* 
plough was favoTcd, mostly because of its ability to go through straw and rubbish. It 
also worked betti^r in stumpy and shooty land. The cultivator was not so effective for 
killing weeds. (Secretary, Mr. W. Cooper.) 
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GOODE WOMEN (Average aunual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Met^ting held July 5th. Present: 14 members and three visitors. Mr. A. L#. Warren 
(h'ield Officer of the Department of Agriculture) gave a lecture, ^ ^ Preaerving Fruit. 
An instructive discussion followed. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson, Ceduna.) 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 27.66in.). 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 10th, there being present 10 member.s. The 
annual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. C. J. Whillas, of Port Ldncoln, and officers 
elected for the forthcoming year. 


KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.92in.). 

Meeting held July 19th.—Present: Mr. C. Prceth (chair) and 18 members. The 
annual report was read and officers elected. Membcr» discussed ai langeinents for the 
forthcomiug Conference. (Secretary, Mr. M. Martin, Kimba.) 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

The Annual Meeting was held at the residence of Mr. M. Gardner, there being present 
nine members. The annual report was presented by the Secretary, and officers elected 
for the forthcoming yt^r. Supper was provideti by Mrs. Gardner. (Secretary, Mr. M. 
Gardner, White's Flat.) 


LAURA BAY. 

Mr. C. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave a demonstration of wool-classing at 
tlic meeting of July 29th, which was held at the residence of Mr. W'. Bowell. During 
the evening the Annual Meeting was held. Mr. Goddard delivered an address, ^‘The 
Merino Shoe]),” and officerri were elected. Twenty-two mcinljers and eight visitors 
attended. (Secretary, Mr. W. Edson, (k‘«luna.) 

LIPSON. 

Mr. il. D. Adams (District Agricultural Instructor) addrt'ssed the mw*ting held on 
July 2«lrd. lies explained the Egg Marketing Board that had been formed at Cowell, and 
stresse<l the value of poultry as a side line to general farming operations. Six ineml>erft 
attended, (Secretary, Mr. M, Barraud.) 


MlT/rALIE (Average annual rainfall, 18.89in.). 

Mending held July 11th, at Mr. J. Story’s residence. Present: 15 members and four 
visitors. Mr. C. F. AiKlerson (Acting* Poultry Expert) delivered a lecture, ^‘Poultry 
Farming.’’ OfficcTS for th(‘ ensuing year were also elected. (Secretary, Mr. G. Smith. 
< .owell. ) 


MINNIPA (Average annual rainfall, 14.()8m.). 

MfHdiug held July 7th. Mr. O. A. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave a demon 
etration of classing a farmer’s clip. 

On July 251 h Mr. S. Billinghurst, Manager of the Ex|K^rimeut{il Farm, gave a pruning 
demonstru^tion. 

A further meeting was held on August 7th, when matters of local and timely intenist 
were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. W*. Oowther.) 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.LV. 

UCENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

48. GRENFELL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET. ADELAIDE. 

'PhoD*: OaDt. Wtl. Prirsto: BtbUiw S47. Telegrams: Mattbedae, Adelaide. 


SPECIALIZE IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOR ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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MUNJIKOM.P1TA. 

Mtjetmg held July 10th. Present. 13 members and throe visitors. Delegates gave 
a report of the proceedings of the (.:Jeduna Conforoiico. (8eeretary, Mr. P. Tjuestiier.) 


PALiABIE. 

There was an excellent attendance of members and visitors at the meeting held on 
July 30tli, when Mr. H. D. Adams (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, 
“fck»ils and Soil Analyses.’’ (Secretary, Mr. B. Bashleigh.) 


PETINA (Average annual rainfall, 13.02in.). 

Meeting held July 2^h. Present: Mr. W. Schulz (chair), 15 members, and 
visitors, including members from the Cungeiia and Wallala Branches. The annu.al 
report was read, end officers elected for the ensuing year. (Secretary. Mr. E. Jones.) 


PINBOND. 

July 9th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Electricity. —The meeting was held at Mr. E. Kammermauu’s residence; The 
following paper was read by Mr. C. Parker;—^ * Electricity is one of the most fascinating 
studies, and there are few people who are not attracted by it. The element of mystery 
which surrounds it, its wonderful utility, and the many uses to which it can be put all 
combine to make it interesting. In addition to lighting houses and streets, electricity 
is now used for heating rooms, cooking, wasiiing, haulage in buses, trams, and trains, it 
hews coal, saws wood, and grinds corn, &c. Klcctricity in small quantities can bo 
generated for chemical action in primary batteries, such as are used to work electric 
bells, telegraph instruments, &c., but for large quantities it must be generated by a 
uynamo or generator. The current thus obtained can be led along wires and used at a 
distance for lighting, heating, or driving. In order to use electricity for driving pur 
poses it is necessary to convert it into mechanical powder in the fonn of a motor. Some¬ 
times it is convenient to generate and distribute current in a comparatively small 
quantity, but at a very high voltage rather than a larger quantity at a moderate voltage, 
but as it is not convenient to use it either for lighting or for driving at this high 
pressure, another apparatus, a transformer, has to bt> used, which converts a small high- 
pressure current into a large low-pressure current. This appliance can only be used 
on alternating current mains. The electrical plants as used for farm purposes are 
usually direct-current machines. Although I lie initial outlay is high, these plants are 
a great boon to farmers; also with the aid of electrical appliances thv* farmer’s wifit 
can do sewing, ironing, cooking, sweeping, and washing. Also there are electric fJins 
for hot summer e^^juings, and the wireless can be worked off the plant. If the electric 
plant is large enough the farmer can, with the aid of electric motors, work his milking 
machines, shearing machines, separator, and churn. Farm lighting plants arc either 
direct coupled or belt driven. Most lighting plants for farm purposes are of 32 volts, 
higher voltage plants being obtainable. The ;’.2-volt plant will light a fair number of 
lamps, and as the farmer only uses very f<nv lamps at once there is always plenty of 
currtent available. The candle-power of the lamps would be in the range of 25 c.p. to 
50 c.p., 32 c.p. being a good light, Imt for a large room a 50 c.p. lamp would be neces- 
:>ary. Of course, one must remember that the higher the candle-power th^ more current 
will be coiisuniecl. The amperage, or (luantity of current consumea, is governed by 
the candle-power of the lamp. The higher the* candle-power the moi'.* voluminous is 
the light, if voltage or pressure is in acordanct? with tliat of th^ lamps, therefore the^ 
higher the caiKlle-i)ower the more current corsumed per hour. The iiicand^BCont electric 
lamp is very simple. WTien a current is forced along a conductor of any kind h<eat is 
generated into it. By using a very fine filament” in this way it is possible to heat 
it to such an extent that it will givfe out a very bright light. If however, this was 
<‘xposc^d to the air it would burn away instantly, so it is enclosed in a glass bulb from 
which the air has been pdmped out. In the old-style lamps the filaments were of carbon, 
but the more modem lamps have metal filaments which are more efficient. In som^ 
lamps the filament is made of mtetal tungsten, and is supported upon a framework con¬ 
sisting of a glass rod with wire arms projecting from it. The wliole is enclosed 
in a bulb from which the air has lK?on exhausted. Tungsten is of such a nature that 
it cannot be drawn into a fine wire in the usual way. It is, therefore, reduced to a fin^i 
powder and mixed with some suitable binding substaiida into a paste, which is then 
forced through a small hole in a diamond so that it comes out a fine thread. This is 
then subject^ to intenste heat, which disposes of the binding matexial and leaves a very 
fine thread of pure tungsten. The exhausting of the air from the glass bulbs is a very 
important stag^ in the manufacture of electric lamps, since unless it ^s very thoroughly 
done the filaments will not last long. An ordinary mechanical pump is not good enough 
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as however well it is made air will escape past the pistou and through the valv^ds. Some 
form of mercury pump is therefore used. In tlitese the mechanical piston is replaced 
by a column of mercury moving uf/ and down in a glass tube lihe a barometer or else a 
series of drops of mercury falling down inside a glass tube acts like a number of small 
pistonS| pushing the air before them as they fall.(Hecretary, Mr. C. Scholz, Yaninee.) 

PINKAWII 4 LINIE. 

July 12th.—Present: 19 members and visitors. 

The meeting was held at Mr. S. Westover’s residence. Mr. E. Atkinson g:ive a paper, 
supplemented with blackboard illustrations, reviewing the position of the average settlor 
in the new hundreds. It was shown that although finances were embarrassed, owing 
to the three years of drought, the average settler had produced sound assets in the form 
of improvements to his property. The Secretary, Mr. S. Johnson, read the Annnal 
Beport, and the election of officers followed. 


POOCHERA. 

Meeting held July 24th, Present: Six members and several visitors. The meeting 
discussed the matter of holding a crop competition for the forthcoming season. (Hecre- 
tary, Mr. F. Joy.) 


8MOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 10.61 in.). 

A demonstration in wool classing was given by Mr. 0. Goddard, of the School of Mines, 
in Messrs. Lovelock Bros.’ wool shed at the meeting held on July 25th. There were 
present 17 membc?rs and visitors. (Secretary, Mr. K. Harrison.) 


STREAKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 14.95iu.). 

Meeting held July 25th. Present: 30 members. After the annual report had been 
l^roseutcd and officers elected, members discussed the subject, “ Bookke<*ping for 
Farmers.” (Swretary, Mr. O. Thom.) 

TALIA (Average annual rainfall, 15.27in.), 

Mooting held July 19th. Present: 10 members and three ^dsitors. Matters of local 
interest were discussed. 

A further meeting was held on August 33th. Mr. W. H. Brownrigg (District AgricuJ 
turnl Instructor) delivered an address, ” Wheat Diseases, &c. ” (Secretary, Mr. A. W. 
Thompson, Elliston.) 


WALLADA. 

The inaugural meeting of the Branch was held on .July 24th. Mr. II. Thompson 
presided over an attendance of 15 members an«i visitors, including members from the 
Petinjj Branch. Officer.s were elected, and Mr. W. Schulz, of Petina, addressed the 
meeting on the work of the Agricultural Bureau. (Secrt'tary, Mr. C. Zippel.) 


WiIBBITLEA. 

An article dealing with Motor Traction was read and aroused an interesting discussion. 
A programme of meetings w«aa arranged and officers eltn*ted. (Secretary, Mr. H. Doley.i 


WE ARE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, &c. 

Send Samples to— 

F. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

ORANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAH STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TEIiEPBOIE 0. 48W-4SM. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT laOFTY BANOEa) 

ALAWOONA (Average annual rainfall^ 10.20m.). 

The Annual Meeting, held on July 12th, took the form of a social evening, and wa« 
attended by a large number of members and visitors. After tlie election of ofdcers, 
vocal and musical items were rendered, and the evening concluded with a social and 
dance. 

A special meeting was held on July 22nd to discuss matters in connection with the 
(ionference of Murray Mallee Lands Branches. (Secretary, Mr. B. Finey.) 

BLOCK E. 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 22nd. The annual report was presented and 
officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. H. Davies, Henmark.) 

BOWHILL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

Twenty-six members attended the meeting held on August 4th, when Mr. R. L. Griffiths 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, ‘‘Cultivating Mallee Soils.” 
(Secretary, Mr. M. Banks.) 

BRINKLEy. 

JNmteen members attended the meeting held on July 23rd. Matters in connection with 
the Southern Conference were discussed and officers elected for the ensuing year. 
(Secretary, Mr. C. Pearson.) 

BUGLE. 

There was an excellent attendance of menil>er8 and visitors at the annual meeting of 
the Branch held on July 8th. The Secretary (Mr. B. Auricht, of Taldra) presented the 
annual report and officers were elected. Addresses were delivered by Mr. M. Shannon, 
of Loxtou, and Mcssa*s. R. L. Griffiths and F. C. Richards, of ihe Department of Agri 
culture. The meeting concluded with a supper and dance. 

CALIPH. 

Meeting held July 1st. Present; Mr. S. Bundle (CJhair), nine members, and thret! 
visitors. Mr. T. Flint, of the Alawooiia Branch, presented a paper, “Should the Bureau 
Include Rural Economics in Its Field of Inquiry,“ which aroused a keen discussion. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Todd.) 

CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 10th. Delegates were appointed to represent 
the Branch on the Chandos Crop Competition Cbmmitteo. Officers w'ere elected for the 
ensuing year. (Secretary, Mr. W. Pearce.) 

COPEVILLE (Av(;rage annual rainfall, 11.58in.). 

Mr. J. Collins presided over an atten&nce of 11 members and a large number of 
visitors at the meeting held on July 9th, when Mr. C. McKenna, B,V. 4 Sc., M.R.C.V,S. 
(Government Veterinary Officer), delivered an address, “Common Ailments of Farm 
Stock.” (Secretary, Mr. G. Sutherland.) 

COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, 17.45in.). 

Annual Meeting held July 25th. Present: Mr. F. Ballard (Chair) and nine members 
and two visitors. The annual report was read and officers elected. (Secretary, Mr. W. 
Trestrail.) 

KALYAN. 

Mr. B. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Wheat 
Diseases,” at th3 meeting held on July 15th. (Secretary, Mr. V. Luhrs.) 

KAKNI. 

Meeting held July 12th. Present: 18 members. Tho annual report was read and 
officers elected for the ensuing year. A prograninie of uiwtingK was also arranged, 
(Secretary, Mr. F. Woodhead, Waikerie.) 

KI KI. 

The meeting held on July 23rd waa attended by the Chairman, Mr. W. Goodall, 10 
members, and several visitors. Mr, E. L. Griffiths (District Agricutlural Instructor) 
di^liyered an address, “Suitable Wheats for the District.“ (Secretary, Mr P Crow- 
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MABAMA. 

The Annual Meeting was held on July 2l8t, and was attended by 14 members and 
visitor & The annual report was presented by the Secretary, Mr. T. Hinkley, and offlcerg 
elected for the ensuing year. 


MEBIBAH (Average annual rainfall, Il.TOin.). 

Mr, W. Mason presided over an attendance of 23 members at the mc:itmg held on July 
14th when Mr. R. Li. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) d'elivered an address, 
Fallowing and Cultivation.” (Secretary, Mr. E. Carr.) 


MIIjLiENDILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13in.). 

Eight members and several visitors were present at tlie Annual Meeting, which was 
held on July 17th. The Secretary, Mr. V. W<‘gener, read the annual report, and the 
election of officers took place. 

MONABTO SOUTH (Avera.^^(* annual rainfall, 14m. to 15in.). 

July 19th.—^i^resent; 30 members. 

Crop Rotation, —The following pa|K?r was read by Mr. H. Kempe:—”It is possible 
to gn^ow wheat on the same land every j'car. This practice is adopted for a few seasons 
when a farmer is taking uj) virgin country to assist him to obtain as much as possible 
from his land. This state of affairs, however, cannot continue for any length of time. 
It is claimed, for instance, if a cow be left in a clover field, having nothing else to eat 
but clover, the time will quickly come when she will sicken of this food. The same 
may, in a measure, be applied to a plant. Tht* following are the advantages of a good 
rotation:—It Conserves IMant Food.—Tlie lx>3rins produced by one plant in many cases are 
an advantage to another plant. This is readily seen where one crop stimulntes one kind 
of weed to grow beside it; the rt^sidue left by one plant becomes food for another. It 
Economises Manure.—^ome crops require more of one constituent, e.g., potatoes require 
much potash and cereals little, so tliat by interposing potatoes between cereals a better 
use can be made of the potash m the soil. Again some crops are deeper rooted 
draw supplies from the subsoil, e.g., wheat or rape, while others are sliallow, e,g, barley 
or turnips. Thus in a rotation all layers of the soil are brought into active commission. 
It Conserves Moisture.—By rotating some crops require more cultivation than others, 
and it is an acknowledged fact that cultivation is the secret of dry farming. Water is 
also conserved when the rotation includes a well-cultivated bare fallow. It improves 
Cultivation.—Many crops give opportunity for intertillage of the soil. It R^ores 
Humus.—The humus in the soil can be replenished by the .growth of forage crops, which 
may either be ploughed in as green manure or consumed on the land by stock. Nothing 
can compensate for the absence of humus, and by introducing green crops into a rotation 
whose main object is the prwluction of wheat, the yields of wheat may bo largely 
increased. Humus is the decaying vegetable matter of soils, and is replenished by the 
addition of crop residues or stable manure. Humus, when decayed, eventually forms 
nitrates, which are essential to successful cropping. The oxidation or decaying process 
of humus is brought about by various kinds of bacteria and free access of air. In 
damp soils, in the absence of air, the bacteria cannot complete the process of deeompo 
sition, with the result that * humid acids’ are formed, rendering the soil sour. In sucli 
cases lime is useful, because it stimulates the bacteria that decompose the humus. 
Generally speaking, the more pervious to air a soil is, such as sand, the more rapidly will 
the humus changed into nitrates, and the more frequently will the humus require 
renewing. It Replenishes Nitrogen.—Leguminous crops can be gi'own at some place 
in the rotation, and thus a store of nitrogen is laid up in the soil for the use of future 
crops. It Eradicates Weeds.—Weeds are kept down when the rotation contains bare 
fallow or a crop grown in wide drills, permitting intertillage, thus keeping down weeds. 
Checks Disease.—Oats, for instance, arc not affected by take-all, neither are peas, trefoil, 
or clover. As this fungus cannot live without food, a suitable rotation will help 
oonsiderably to check this disease. It permits of keeping livestock. It Distributes Labor. 

Different crops have different seasons of sowing and harvesting. On a one-crop farm, 
however, certain seasons are too slack, whilst others are too busy. Whore constant labor 
cannot be found the hired help obtained at the busy season is often not satisfactory. 
It Tends to Decrease Market Fluctuations .—A rotation of crops gives a variety of 
produce, and in a bad year for the selling of wheat it is possible that the market for 
wool, mutton, dairy produce, &c., may be letter, thus keeping up the gross receipts. To 
sel^t the particular rotation which is suited to his locality is a very important task 
which falls to the lot of the farmer. In dry districts special attention should be given 
to fallowing and the conservation of soil moisture, and in planning a rotation this fact 
shiOTild be constantly kept in view. Following ej^amples of rotation might be suggested 
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for practice in dry districts:——Wheat—^-pasture-—bare fallow; B—^Wheat—bare fallow 
—rape (or any other forage crop, such as peas, &c.)—bare fallow. This rotation would 
permit of the carrying of much larger flocks. For a rainfall of from 16in. to 20in. one 
fallow would probably do for every two crops, aaid the following rotation could be 
adopted:—A—^Wheat—^rape—^bare fallow; B—^Wheat—^bare fallow—rape. Here again 
in place of rape some other forage crop could be chosen. ’ ’ Discussing the paper members 
were of opinion that oats should be substituted, for conditions were too dry for the 
latter crop in the Monarto district. (Secretary, Mr. C. F. Altmann.) 


MOOBOOK. 

The Secretary of the Branch, Mr. E. Liddicoat, reports that meetings of the Branch 
have been held as follows:—June 5th, Mr. H. Berriman (District Horticultural Instructor) 
gave a pruning demonstration. On June 10th the local pruning competitions were held. 
Mr. F. Fetch gave an address, * * Ailratmts of Stock,' * at the meeting hold on July 22nd, 
which was attended by 14 members. On August 14th Messrs. H. B. Barlow ana P. H. 
Suter, of the Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture, addressed a gsO^hering 
of 24 members and visitors on the subject, ‘^Keeping Cows on an Irrigated Fruit 
Block. ’» 


NETHEBTON. 

Twenty-two members attended the meeting held on July 9th. The following papers 
were read and discussed:—Farming with the Tractor,Mr. W. Merritt; and **Farm¬ 
ing with Horses,’^ Mr. A. Ritchie. (Secretary, Mr. C. Wilkin, Yumali.) 


NHNKERI. 

Business of a formal nature wae transacted at) the meeting held on July 0th, which 
was attended by Mr. R. Elliot (Chair) and 12 members. (Secretary, Mr. F. lang.) 


OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10.585n.). 

Mr. T. Atkinson presided over an attendance of 17 members at the annual meeting 
held at Mr. J. Loffler^s residence on July 8th. The annual report was read and officers 
elected. A programme of meetings was arranged. (Secretary, Mr. H. A. Ijofflor, <*Wirre- 
lyerna/’ via Morgan.) • 


PABILLA WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 14.15in.). 

July 29th.—Present: 17 members. 

Utilising Old Woollen Dresses. —Mrs. P. Bice Tend the following paper:—good 
way of making use of old woollen costumes, cardigans, jumpers, &c., is to cut them up 
for children's clothes. The chief point in making these up is to avoid much handling of 
the material once the article has been cut out, as ravelling of the wool happens very 
easily. To avoid this, outline with a macliine right around the pattern before cutting 
it out, but this is not absolutely necessary ])rovided the making up of the article is 
proceeded with as soon as possible after cutting out. Place the pattern on the 
material (which has previously been washed, then unpicked, and pressed), but do not 
stretch or pull it whilst cutting out, as it is easily pulled out of shape. If the original 
article has stripe.s or pattern, these can be eo ax^plied that they appear suitably on the 
little garment. Wherever possible, use the ribbed cuffs and bottoms of jumpers for the 
sleeves and the bottom of small jumper or dre.ss, but if these parts are too worn to be 
used again, a very effective binding for edges is military braid, which can be had in 
all colors to tone, and is quite easy to apply. Any buttons may be covered with pieces 
of the materia], and the whole cost of the small garment need not exceed that of a 
few press .studs and braid. Bloomers and knickers have elastic in knees and waist, and 
to complete the outfit, a cap of the material is easily made of the odd pieces. The 
lower part of worn singflets can be used in the same maimer for small singlets, merely 
by stitching up the side seams and crocheting an edging round the neck opening and 
arm holes." 

Chiidren's Feeders. —Mrs. J. Ferguson gave the following directions for making 
children's feeders:—^^Purchase some shelving oilcloth, cut out the feeders, and bind 
with bias binding. The feeders can bo washed after each meal. For a table mat to 
place in front of the child, a piece of bound white table oilcloth saves spots on the 
tablecloth. If these hints are put into practice a good deal of washing will be saved." 

Dressmaking Hints for I^me Workers. —Mrs. O. Beckman read the following 
paper:—"When cutting out long, close-fltting sleeves from plain materials, it is often 
dimeult to get it narrow enough to T)e really smart without being uncomfortable, tight, 
and apt to burst at the seams* To overcome this, cut the sleeves on the bias instead ot 
the straight of the material* Chit in this way, it is the material and not the seam that 
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‘gives' to auy muscular cxeitiou. The material will resumt! its shape when the strain 
is released, whereas the seam will not do this. Method of Facing Skirts, <^ 0 ,—There are 
often occasions when it is necessary to face the lower edge of a skirt. For instance, if 
a skirt is made of tweed, a great deal of bulkiness is avoided if the lower edge is 
faced with a piece of lining or silk, cut on the cross. Cut the lining or silk on the 
cross, making it about 3iin. wide, join it, then press the seams well Turn in the edges 
of facing piece, and press. Place the skirt on the table, and tack on the faeing; then 
slipstitch and press well. Facings should be cut, according 1o the shape of the edge to 
be finished. For straight edges, cut the facing on the straiglit of material, and if a 
shaped piece nee la to be faced, either cut the facing IJie same shape or on the cross. 
For flared dkirts, the facbig should always be on the* cross. Wlien making fiared dresses 
or skirts, it is advisable to hang on a dressliaiiger for a few days, when there will be no 
trouble in hemming up the skirt evenly. A /HUowoase-rruikmg Hint .—When making 
pillowimses, it is a good plan to purchase tinular pillow cotton, i.e., there is no seam 
in the side of the case when made. Out the material the length required, allowing about 
IJin. each end for a hem. Then cut <*ight lengths of tape, 7in. long and IJin. wide 
Fold in the material three lengthways, and make a ereas^% or mark with a tracing*wheel, 
where tapes arc to bo placed. Next, ereas<‘ the ends of the case ready for the hem. 
Have the tapes ready, and insert them when .stitching the Iumiis. The idea for the hem 
on each end is that the pillowcases may be ttimed, so that four portions of the case get 
the wear instead of two There is a saving of time in making, also in washing, as 
there are no corners to collect dust or feathers from th»‘ pillows. (Secretary, Mrs. 
Bur ford.) 


PARUNA. 

July 11th.—Present: 14 nuunbers. 

(lONTKOij OF Sand. —In the courst* of an addniss on this subject, Mr. E. Edward* 
advised fallowing the sand hills as early as possible in .July, then sow them down with 
about 20lbs. of oats and a dressing of 35II)s. to 401bs. of super per acre. When the oats 
were well established, graze lightly for tlu* first time, tlien as the plants became stronger 
they could be grazed a little heavier; after a while the slieep could l>e left on them. 
The ground would be well packed and contain all the roots and hold the sand from 
drifting. If the whole of the paddock was of a -sandy nature, Mr. Edwards said it 
would pay to treat the whole area the same. By this method one not only held tla* 
sand in its place, but also provided good feed for many more sheep. 

Vegetable Garden on the Farm. —^Paper read by Mr. J. Altmann. Every ftirm 
should have a gard<m in which to grow vegetables for home use. Choose a piece of 
ground which is sheltered from the west and south winds or make a break around 1o 
prevent the wind from damaging and breaking the young plants. A good dressing of 
well-rotted stable manure should be applied, dug in and left rough for a week or two: 
then R light sprinkling of slack lime rake<l in, and tlie plot would be ready for pltinting. 
Choose the right kinds and i)lant th<‘m at the right time. In planting cabbage and 
cauliflower choose the strongest plants and set them out at least 2ft. apart each way. 
A few of the leading kinds that do well in this district are Burpee (tlu’v grow quickly 
and have large heads); Henderson's Succe.ssion does as well, and heads all tlie yeai 
round. Cauliflowers.—Green Leaf and Yates' Main Crop are the two best for this 
district. Cabbage and cauliflowers shouhl not Ix^ forced too much from the start. 
Water frequently for the first few days, then two waterings a week for a couple of 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING. 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITE LBOHOBE8 CELT. DEUVBBT--nJLT, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. 

PRICES- 

£GGS--]0s. per Setting of 15 Eggs; Incubator Lots, £2 10s. per 100. | 

DAY-OLD CHICKENS—17s. 6d. per dozen, £6 per 100. Free on rail, Salisbury. 
Further particulan con be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, Salisbury- i 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. I 

__I 

. ~ ' . . .. W 
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weeks. Later, a good flooding every week. Hoe between the plants a day after each 
watering when the plants begin to form hcuids, then they can bo forced to grow quickly 
by using blood manure, sulphate of ammonia, and liquid manure. Tornntoes arc one of 
the best crops for summer. The plot should be prepared in July by digging a trench 
2ft. (>in. to oft. wide and I Sin. deep. Give the soil a good layer of pig manure, 
cover it up ajid see that it is well trodden down. Apply a layer of w<dLrotted 
stable manure, cover it up, and leave it till planting time. Space the plants 
2ft. 6in. apart. Leading kinds for this district are Matchless, American Coreless, 
Earliana, and Early Jewel. All are heavy croppers and do well if watered 
sufliciently until they flower, then leave oft* to allow the fruit to set. When fruit has 
set, water heavily and give liquid manure to obtain good-quality fruit. Peas should 
also be planted in July. The best kinds are William Hurst, Te Arolia, and Little Jim. 
Te Aroha is a very heavy cropper, with large pods. Peas should not be put in when 
fresh stable manure has been dug in ; they do better witliout. Boot vegetables, such 
as carrots, parsnips, turnips, and beet should be planted from March to May. - 

A meeting was also held on June 20th when an address dealing wdth the subjects, 
“Mixed Farming“ and “Wheat Varicth's’’ was delivered by Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture). Twenty-nine members and three visitors attended. 
(Secrletary, Mr. F. Sumner.) 


PAHBAKIK (Averagi- ai imal niinfall, H.Jiiii.). 
ric‘ meeting held on July lltli was attended by 22 members and 16 visitors, when Mr. 
K^'k^v<^od, manager of the Lameroo branch of the Bank of Adelaide, delivered an addreif^ 
‘ ‘ Farm finance.' ’ With the aid of a blackboard, the speaker illustrated a method of 
hookk(eping on the farm. (Secretary, Mr. W. Watts.) 


RENMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

Meeting held July Slst. The Chairman (Mr. O. Weste) presided over a gtxnl 
attendance of members and visitors. The annual report was presented and officer* 
elected. Mr. E. 8eary gave an address, “A Review of the Dried Fruit Tndutsry. “ Mr. 
H. Howie also sjjoke. (Secretary, Mr. W. Meier.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

BLACKWOOD (Averagv annual niinfall, 27iii. to 29in.). 

After the annual rejiort had been presented and officers elected, Dr. J. Davidson, 
D.Sc., Entomologist at the Waite R-c?*mrch Listitute, delivered an address. “The lafe 
History of Aphelinm Mali.** Twelve members and V^ visitors, including members from 
the Clarendon and Cherry Cardens Branches, attended. (Secretary, Mr. K. Quinn.) 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

''Phe Annual Meeting was held on July IMh, and was attended by 13 members and 
visitors. The annual report was presented by the Secretary, Mr. D, Gordon, and officer* 
elected for the ensuing year. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

Mr. A. Fuller (Chairman) presided over an attendance of 15 members and a large 
number of visitors, including members from the Port Elliot Branch, at the Annual 
Meeting held on July 10th. The annual report and balanoe-sheet were presented, Mr. 
H, C. Pritchard (General Secretary Agricultural Bureau) addressed the meeting. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


IRONBANK (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34m.). 

July 23rd. 

Members and visitors from Blackwood and Cudlee Greek met at Mr. Geo, Pole's 
orchard to inspect some apple trees which had borne a fine crop of fruit. Different 
methods of pruning and their effects upon the trees were discussed, and one member 
from each district represented pruned a tree which will be kept under obBervatiou. 
Afternoon tea was provided by the Ladies Guild. (Secretary, Mr, 0. Morgan.) 


KANGARILLA, 

Nine members and several visitors attended the annual meeting, which was held on 
August 5th. The Secretary, Mr. T. Golder, presented the annual report, and officem 
were elected for thfe ensuing 12 months. 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 

Harvesting Machinery 

DonH risk a whole yearns work when you can ensure 
against loss by getting light running, easily handled 
harvesting machinery on which you can always depend 
to harvest and market your crop. You will find in 
the Implement Co. line the finest materials and work¬ 
manship—and, what^s best of all, years of satisfactory 
service. 

HOBWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“GASTON’’ HEADER. 

The simplest, easiest running, and 
most effective Reaper Thresher in 
Australia. Sizes, 8ft. and 10ft. cut. 
This machine has fully earned ite 
name—“ The Better Built Header.*’ 


HOBWOOD-BAGSHAW 
“ILLMAN’’ STRIPPER. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw “ Illman * 

Stripper is the result of many 
yews close attention to the re¬ 
quirements of Mallee Farmers, and 
we are confident in offering this 
machine to fill the demands of the 
most exacting user. Made in 8-ft., 

9-ft., and 10-ft. sizes. 

fVriie for catalogs and prices of the above, also ** Norwood-^ 
Bagshau) ” Winnowers, **Austral ” Binders, “ Horwood-^Bagshaw ” 
Wheat Elevators, “ Frost & Wood ” Hay Rakes and Hay Balers, 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

BANK AND BLYIH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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LANGHOHNE^fci CREEK (Average annua! rainfall, I4.84in.), 

March 12th.—Present: 33 members and six viaitors. 

Mr, E. Eanrie, of the Irrigation and >i)rainage Commission, gave a lecture, 

Its Conservation and Use.'* 

Meeting held May 5th. Present: 24 members and visitors. Mr. Geo. Quinn 
Horticultural Instructor) addressed the meeting on the subject, ‘‘Citrus Cultui 

EighUJcn members attended the meeting held on June 11th, when Mr. A. 
R.0.A., read a paper, “The Currant.“ 

The Annual Meeting was held on duly i)th, there being present 20 member 
four visitors. After the election of officers the meeting took the form of a d 
Messrs. J. Natt and M. Oleggett spoke in favor of du'-J^jfmrpose cattle whilst the 
breeds were supported by Messrs. J. Bray and N. Wneffar. 

A successful social and dance wiis held on July 22nd. Delegates from neighq 
Branches attended. (Secretary, Mr. H. Follett.) j 


LENSW(.K)D AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in 


July 28th.—^Present: 12 members. 

Makkei’ing Produce. —The meeting took the form of a debate on the subject, *‘8 
(irowers Market Their Own Producef" Mr. J. Vickers, opening the debat<^ fo 
affirmative, said that since time immemorial tlto market place had been the cent 
exchange of prinuiry produce. Market day had been looked upon as the day 0 
week when evt^rybody was m town, and that mode of marketing was still in vogue t< 
btiC4ius<i it contained advantages which could not be had by any other method, 
marketing one’s own jiroduce the personal timch was acquired between the growth 
tile buyer, and buyers as a rule preferred tJuit, ;is they vn^rc surer of wliat tliey were bu 
Oo-operative methods and concerns had from time to time been started, but he conai- 
that costs in general, espec'.ially labor, were too high in Australia for tliat for 
marketing. When the marketing was left more to the grower ho could do the 
more cheaply than when left to others wlR» had little or no interest in nxaking things 
He thought their produce was not adaptable for auction marketing, as there wer« 
many ditferent gTades, sizes, &c., wliich could not be judged by the appearance o 
top. Supply and dcanand ruled every market, and the present practice the 
method of allowing the former to opierate. Mr. W. J, Bishop took the opposing 
He said the present system w'as entirely out of date. He spoke against au(*>tion mark 
because of the danger of collusion, and that would mean that goods would go fo 
lowest bid. Ho suggested a scheme of selling through commission agents and kei 
it co-operative. By tliat means a trained salesman would be selling instead of gard< 
who often knew little of the ethics of salesmanship. It would intNUi that pressure ^ 
bo nec4isi3ary to get the groAvers to a<d unanirnou.sly, when they could sell throu^; 
organised clnaiinel, demand a pricA* iiisUmd the buyer as at present quoting 
Other memlx^rs also sjxike, and considered that the j>ropo80d scheme wiis worth 
consideration. (Secretary, Mr. B, I>awreiice, Lieiiswood.) ' 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

The meeting of August 9th was held at tlu* residence of Mr, R. Lewis. Mr. W. Hu 
presided over an atUmdaiice of seven memUtrs. The party wiis afforded the opporti 
of inspecting the orchard, and a review Avas jiiade of the fruit trees prior to pru 
(Secretary, Mr. J. B. Coles.) 


McLaren flat. 

The annual social, held on July 24th, Avas well attended. Prizes won at the Pru 
Competitions were distributed. A presentation was made by the members to the rot 
Secretary, Mr. C. Roberson. A musical programme and dancing concluded tlie eve 
(Secretary, Mr. A, BruCe.) 


MIIjANG (Average annual rainfall, 15.13in.). 

Meeting held July 9th. Present: 14 members. A paper, “The Farm Garden, 
presented by Mr. W. Yelland, and a keen discussion followed. (Secrctar>, 
J. P. Bagiev.) 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annua] rainfall, 31.66in.). 

The Annual Meetirig was held on August 6th, when officers were eleete<i for the ens 
year. 

On September 10th Mr. A. Hilton, B^., of the Murray Bridge High School, gain 
address, “Agricultural Education in America." 
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ount Barker Branch was held on October 
[ion of members and visitors, accompanied 
^ of the Department of Agriculture, first 
where Mr. H. Trumble, of the Waite 
being given to variojis pastures. The 
^ Secretary of the Mount Barker Branch), 
factory. The dairy herd of Mr. P. Pope 
[lonstration of the x>oints of a good dairy 
the Illawara dairy cattle which hjul 
to Mount Barker by Mr. Howard. 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

V Present: JiO members and visitors. Mr. H. Peters gave a 
/mstration dt' ihilk testing. Mr. C. Verco gave a resume of the proceedings of the 
\aren Plat Annual Social. Interesting data on x)ig fattening tests conducted by Mr. 
'etors were submitted by Mr. A. Peters. (Secretary, Mr. J. Black.) 


NARBUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to ISin.). 

. J. McNicol presided over an excellent attendance of members and visitors at the 
lal meeting which was held on duly 26th. A report of the yearns work was read by 
Secretary, Mr. W. Lawrie, and officers were elected for the ensuing 12 montha. 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.05111.). 

August, lOth.—Present: 10 niomhers. 

JKSTJON Box.—Tli^) meeting ttjok the form of a ‘ ‘Que.'^tion Box. Mr. ,T. Crompton 
J, *^Wheu should a calf be takt u from the <‘ow.Opinion varied on this matter, 
jrs. Parsons, Brown, White, and James saying that it must not left more than 
ours. The Cliairmaii said he thought there was a danger of milk fever if taken 
/ too soon. Mr. Hay thought three or four days. Mr. J. Colebatch asked, ‘‘Is it 
idvantage to add salt to pigs’ feed, end if so, what cpiantity per day. Bcveral 
bera spoke, and ^»xpreased the opinion that .salt wa<8 dangerous to givT to x>ig8. 
rotary, Mr. R. A. Lowe, c/o Messrs, Jm‘(»bs & Russell, Adelaide.) 

rapid BAY. 

August 14th.—Present: 12 members. 

ORT AND Recreation.—I ll reading a paper on this subject, Mr. R. Walsh said one 
\o reasons for the desire of young people to forsake country life for the city was 
on farm the ffirmer employed a few' extra hands during busy seasons and, when 
slackened off, tlie laborers were dismissed and found it difficult to get another job. 
did not encourage a young man to look for work on ;i- farm when the city was able 
nor a regular job, with shorter hours and plenty of amusements. Another fact 
hy of consideration was that every one did not have a liking for farm work, and if 
y was kept at it against his inclination, would not make a successful farmer. Again, 

^ farmers did not take any interest in sport, and overlooked the fact that when 
g person saw his friends going to some form of amusement on a Saturday afternoon 
not x>ermitted to join them, it was likely to make him discontented. There was 
iCeable desire on the part of man} farmers to make sufficient monev as quickly as 
ible so that they could retire and live in tin* city. Whatever justification there might 
en for that in years past, to-day with all the. modern appliances and conveniences 
which !i farmer could equip his liome, to render the work both outside and in less 
nous and irksome, the same argunu nts could not now be u.sed to give up life in the 
\ areas. A happy and contented homo was worth more than a big bank babince. 
old proverb, “That all w’ork and no play makes Jack a dull boy, “ nowadays' 
illy ajijilied to Jill. The young iieoplc rra a farm work long hours, and often at 
rions work, and whore no oncouragenient was given for recreation, the work verv 
* became dull and monotonous. Under such conditions is it any w'onder that the 
want to get away from farm life. Where there are young people, lay down 
them. If the boys want join a football club, encourage them to do 
' bumps that they receivd w'dl help to make men of them. The ideal 

.Id be to “work while yon are at play anfi play while you are at work.“ (Secretary, 
L. Moms, Delamere.) J v . » 

. - i - 

, SHOAlj BAY. 

,iji6 members and visitors attended the ^netting held on August 5tli. It has been 
'flea to purehaso a pure bred Jersey bull to improve the quality of the pows in thiR 
ri«t. (Secretary, Mr. H. Bell, Wisangof.) 
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LANDS TO BE d 

t 

Lands in the Hundreds of BAR. ^ 

BOO, BURGOYNE, CALDWELL, CHILLc 
COOTRA, CUMMINS, GILES, GOODE. HAQu 
KIANA, KOONGAWA, McLACHLAN, MITCHELL, 

YAH, PASCOE, PEACHNA, PINKAWILLINIE, PYGERY, RIPQN 
RUSSELL, SOLOMON, TOOLIGIE, WALIaLA, WANNAMANA, WOO 
KATA, WUDINNA, YALANDA, and YANINBE. 

When offered, full particulars will be published in the Government Gazette^ 
and plans and detail may be obtained from the Secretary for Lands, Bo^ 
293ii, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for laud is directed to the Official Ligi j 
of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July). The 
list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, &Cy of th< ^ 

sections available, and the conditions under which they may be applied for. I 

1 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Secretary foT| 
Lands, Adelaide. J 


APPUCATIONS FOB LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application a* ® 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of 
block. The Land Board has i)ower to allot portions of a block if considere 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and thei 
successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to settlers 
has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by the State Bank 
Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the Chairman, Board of 
Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide., 

R. S. RicIabds, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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a barn free of either i)est. I take it that much depends on whether you make it i 
regular practice of storing large quantities of wheat every year or whether you hav( 
simply in view a temporary emergency. It should not be impossible to render the ban 
mouse-proof, but the trouble is that mice find admittance in most'unexpected ways, anc 
are therefore difficult to control in any type of barn. As for weevil, the only practica 
remedy that I know of is to place the grain in an air-tight vessel. In the course al 
time the grain develops a sufficiency of carbonic acid gas to destroy any weevil tha< 
may be present. It seems to me, therefore, that for the purpose the most effective forh 
of storage that you could adopt would be to shoot the wheat into ordinary galvanizec 
iron tanks of the type used for storing water, care being taken to seal down the over¬ 
head trap door hermetically. I realise, of course, that it involves a rather heavy initial 
expenditure, but it is the type of expenditure that would last for a life time, and 
would be absolutely effective against both weevil and mice. Beyond that, it is difficult 
for me to give you any other advice, except to make your barn as mouse proof as you are 
able, and to be careful not to store wheat that is at all damp. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. SpAFrmn, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Ensilage. 

If ensilage is made in a lude on limestone ground, will the nmterial be injuriously 
affected to the extent of it killing horses? (Rosedale Agricultural Bureau.) Reply— 
Whenever ensilage is made in a hole in the ground there is some w'aste through the outside 
and top developing mould, and the amount of w^iste l>ecause of this, is greater in lime¬ 
stone country than whtore the soil is more clayey in nature. This is'due to the fact that 
limestone soils allow more air to get at the ensilage than is the case wdth soils of 
heavier texture. If horses cat the moulded part of the ensilage there is some danger 
of digestive troubles developing, but provided only clean, well-made ensilage is fed to 
the animals, horses do W'e.ll on it, and the quality is just as good from a limestone pit 
as from the very best of silos. Because of the friable nature of limestone soils, pits 
must be made of thte same shai)e as ordinary earth dams, and a good deal of batter 
must be given to the sides. When mfiking ensilage in such pits, the material is spread 
out and each iresh load is driven right into the pit on top of what has already’ beten 
spread. This driving backwards over the material consolidates it very well and helps 
make a much better ensilage than if no such pressure wjis used. 

rodders for Pigs. 

Whot s(nt of green fodder is berst for pigs, and can mangels be u^ i for this purpose? 
(Rosedale Agricultural Bureau.Reply—Pigs utilLsc all kinds of green feed to advan¬ 
tage when fed to tlictoi in conjunction with grain, ami of the gioeii fodders that can lx* 
grown in your conditions, lucerne is Viasily the best for these animals. Mangels are a 
very useful pig food, x>rovided— (a) that they have be'eii stored for some time before 
being fed to pigs, and (^) that they are fed in conjunction with grain of shine kind. 
After mangels have been lifted from tiro ground they are topped and rooted, and stacked 
in clumps of the same shape as the heaps of broken road metal so common on our 
roadsides. The stacks have vent-pipes built into tlreni, and are covered first with straw' 
and then with earth. ^Vlle^ stored, mangels mature and are ehauged from a fairly 
feed, when fresh from the soil, into a first class watory forage. If mangels 
It o to be stored, they should be lifted and be allowed to wilt for a few days before 
" ^ftte i>|jjp farm li\icstock, and then they should be sliced and fed in conjunction 
r foodstuff. 
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.RICULTURAL ^/IEWS AND COMMENTS 


al Bureau Conference. 


xt Lower North Conference, 
31. The Lyndoch Branch ( 
ke the local arrangements, a 
jUested to forward papers to 
ultural Bureau, Adelaide, ab 
ce will commence at 10.30 a ^ 


■vill be held at Lnidoch on Thursday, February 
J. S. llammat, of Williamstown, Secretary), 
nembers of Branches in the Conference district 
read at the Conference to the Gieneral Secretary, 
a fortnight nrior to February 26th. The Con- 


ng Science on to tb« 
Empire 

>w the Em 
rvej’ed in 
quest ioni 
■ate<l v*v 

iltural Producers. * 


-How Fanners are kept in touch with Besearch.— 
*s Report. 

pt in touch with the latest results of scientific research 
the Empire Marketing Board, containing the answers 
o all Empire Governments. An Introduction has been 
I, F.R.S. (‘^The Dissemination of Research Results among 
.M. Stationery Otfice. Is. net.). 

Report outlines the methods adopte<l for “getting across” scientific results to 
in on the land in over 40 different Dominions, Chdonies, Provinces, States, etc., 
ouhl, states the preface, be of considerable interest in all Empire countries as a 
of .‘Suggestions and a summary of experience, 
r Daniel Hall points ^ut that the most effective method of .diffusing information 
ig farmers is by jKMSoual visits of instructors, experts, &c., to individual farms. 

best appears to be visits of the farmer to demonstration farms and^expei imental 
ions. The leas intimate the personal contacts, the leas effective the education will be. 
.ures, broadcasting, films, bulletins, and journals all suffer from this disability, 
ish exp(‘rience, which is imrallcled by the Bureau systimi of South Australia, shows 
meetings for discussion provide a greater stimulus than the pure lecture, even 
dions follow the latter. 

broadcasts, films, bulletins, better farmingtrains, and other methods are 
A development of the demonstration train idea which is described is a 
o which is attached a van containing the exhibits. The instructor tours about 
iking at farms and giving lectures and demonstrations with his van in the 
This method has not yet been tried in the Empire. 
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JPeeding Value of OAts. 

The difference, if any, of tli*e food value in these oats—^Lachlan, Algerian, Early 
Burt, Mortgage Lifter! (Scott’s Bottom Agricultural Bureau.) Reply—As far as we 
know, Algerian and Mortgage Lifter are one and the same variety of oats, and even if 
not so they are so very similar in every way that they can be grouped togethter. The 
analyses and feeding value of the three oat varieties arc as follows;— 

Crude Nutrients, 


Early Burt. Lachlan. Algerian. 

% % % 

Water. 13.3 13.3 13.3 

Ash. 3.4 2.9 3.4 

Protein. 8.3 8.4 9.4 

Fat. 7.0 4.4 4.8 

Carbo-hydrattes. 57.2 59.3 56.7 

Fibre. 10.8 11.7 12.4 

JHgestihle Nutrients. 

Early Burt. Lachlan. Algerian. 

% % % 

Protein. 6.3 6.4 7.1 

Fat. 5.6 3.5 3.8 

Carbo-hyd rates. 43.5 45.0 43,1 

Fibre. 3.0 3.3 3.5 

Starch equivalent. 61.1 58.7 58.3 


When foodstuffs of the same type are to be used a calculation of their starch 
equivalent values allows us to compare them one with the other. For the oat varieties 
shown abow?, it can be seen that the starch equivalent values arc— 


% 

Early Burt. 61.1 

Lachlan. 58.7 

Algerian. 58.3 


^ These figures show that Algerian and Lachlan are of equal feeding value, and Early 
Burt is a little superior to the others. 


G: 


UBBins 


THIS WAY* WITH THIS MACHINE ^ 

THE MONKEY GRUBBER, 

Is the unrivalled method of clearing land. Of special design^and constructed 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps arc 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shortener, tO' 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extra savings in 
time. Yields move up and costs come down. 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—Australasian Implement Co., Colton Palmer & Preston, Harris Scirft Ltd., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd., South Australian Farmers* Union. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC. J 
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HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies siipplie<l by Mr. G. Qthnn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Cincturing the Currant Vine. 

Can you advise me of the early history of the introduction of cincturing the currant 
vine, and the correct method of doing the work? (P. H. Q., Clare.) R4i>ly—The practice 
—which is age old in Greece—was introduced here by the late W. C. Grasby, when 
Editor of the Garden and Field, who visited Greece about the latter end of the nineties 
of last century. The accepted practice is to remove a very narrow ring of bark— 
I/li-*th of an inch wide is enough—right into the sapwood layer. It is done w’ith the 
best efTcet when tho corollas—green star-shaped caps—are falling from the flowers very 
freely. The action on the plant is a temporary check to the returning elaborated sap, 
owing to the part stwerance and exposure to the air of the sap vessels through which 
this descends. The crude sap ascends to the leaves through vessels more deeply situated, 
and, cons't^quently, that stream is not seriously interfered w’ith by the o])eration. The 
narrow cincture is soon tilled across with new callus cells, and the normal ascent and 
descent is gradually restored. In the meantime, the berries beconit? knitted, as it 
w'ere, to their pedicels, and adhere firmly wdien growth is resumed. 

Non-setting of Almonds. 

A member of tho Smoky Bay Branch has several almond tre<‘S, and tho blossoms 
fall off instead of setting fruit. Hepl}*—There are several causes, either of which 
may account for this defect. (1) If the almond trees bloom in frosty or cold 
and wet period of the year in this State—usually at the end of July and early August 
—the climatic effects may clog the pollen or damage the flowers, as well tis inhibit 
the activities of pollen carrying insects. The Brandis variety is seriously influenced 
in these directions. (2) If only one varitjty is grown, the blossoms may be self sterile, 
or if more sorts are grown but only one sort blooms at a time, the same effect operates. 
(J) The planting of sorts known to bloom simultaneously is a safeguard, and more 
particularly if they be from mid-b^*fison to late in their periods of blossoming. Amongst 
soft-shelled kinds the following are recommended for inter-polJination:—Ne Plus Ultra 
for I.X.L.; Ne Plus Ultra for Ilarriott^s Seedling; I.X.L., Hatch’s Nonparicl, mil 
Jordan for Ne Plus Ultra. 

DAIRYING INQUIRIES. 

[Reply sujiplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor], 


Feeding Calves for Market. 

‘‘What is the best ration on which to fatten calves for market? Would either skim 
milk and pollard or crushed wheat and milk be suitable?A.A.L., Gladstone. Reply— 
8kim milk and i>ollard makes quite a good lation for calvesy but if a little linseed meal 
or gruel made from linseed meal is added, a better fattening ration could be made up. 
When using lin.seed menil, I suggest slowly boiling about lib. of linseed meal in about 
.Sgalls. of water and then feeding each calf about half a pint of the resultant gruel 
in its .skim milk. With young calves, add the linseed gruel in small amounts to com¬ 
mence with and gradually increase the amount as the calf gets older. After the calves 
are about three weeks to one month old, it is advisable to make available some chaff 
and crushed grain for them to eat during the day. Tho grain mip^ture can be made 
up of any grains available, i.e., oats, barley, or wheat, or a mixture of each. Some 
people adding a little bran, but if grain is available this is not necessary. It 

is better to feed the grain mixture in a dry state in ipreference to mixing it with the 
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milk. The main point in fattening calves for the market is to keep them In good 
health, and to obtain the best results they should be fed their milk ration regularly^ 
and at approximately the same temperature each day (about 90 deg. F.), and all buckets, 
etc., should be kept clean and free from any sourness. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 


A member of the Coonawarra Branch of the Agricultural Bureau has a cow due to 
calve in three weeks, the animal is still in full milk and cannot be dried off. Reply— 
It is highly desirable that all cows should haWi a rest xieriod of from four to six weeks 
before calving in order that the calf may be amply nourished and born strong, and 
also to allow the cow to recuperate from the drain on her system, which is heavy 
when she is producing a lot of milk. The cow will not be dried if she is kept on 
green pasture or concentrates. The following routine is suggested:—Withhold all 
concentrates and green feed, and only feed on roughage, such as hay with very little 
grain in it. Do not milk the cow out completely, but leave a little milk in the vessel, 
and gradually reduce to milking once a day, and then once in two days, &c. Give 
one tablespoonful of alum dissolved in water twice a day for three or four days. The 
fact that the cow continues to lactate is not, in the true sense of the word, serious, 
but a rest period is advisaldc. When she calves, be on the look our for symptoms of 
milk fever, which often occurs in deep milking cows. 

IT. R.,^* Wudinna, asks cause of horse stamping feet before passing water. 
Reply—Wash out the sheath with warm water and soap, and subsequently smear with 
olive oil. If horse is in poor condition, it should be starved for 18 hours ami sub¬ 
sequently given th(* following drench:—^Raw linsc*ed oil, lA i)ints: turj>entine, 4 tablo- 
sx)oonfuls. Shake thoroughly before giving. 

*^D. F., Kyancutta, asks treatment for sheep that have become foundered due 
to grazing on wheat crop. Reply—The treatment is as follow’^s:—Give following 
drench at once:—Bicarbonate of soda, two heaped tablespoonfuls dissolved in half a pint 
of water. Two hours later drench with raw linseed oil pi^t) in which is mixed 
10 drops of turpentine. Take sbeep off wheat crop. Starve for three to four days. 
Allow plenty of water and a little .straw. Treatment, to be satisfactory, must be 
adopted early. 

‘*1j. E. T.,'* Bow’hill, asks—H) cure for warts on cow's teats, and (2) treatment 
for cow which did not pass the afterbirth until 11 days after calving? Replies— 
(1) Warts oil teat.s can often be removed by w'ashing the teats after each milking in 
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warm water containing a little washing soda, and then, after drying them, rubbing in 
a little castor or olive oil. The application of salicylic acid 1 part, collodion 7 parts^ 
to the teats for a few days will also serve to remove them. Failing success with either 
of these remedies, snip off any warts with necks and touch the stumps with caustic 
pencil (though if they are large it would perhaps be safer to remove them by tying a 
ligature of silk or fine waxed thread round them). The caustic pencil can also be used 
to touch flat warts after crashing them first in the washing soda solution and drying, 
but care must bo taken that the caustic is applied only to the warts and not to any of 
the adjacent healthy skin. (2) Where retention of th« afterbirth occurs after calving, 
steps should be taken to remove it manually long before the lapse of such a long period^ 
otherwise the cow is very likely to get a septic medritis, wliich, if it does not kill her, 
will render her useless for further breeding purposes. 

‘^E. M. E.,’^ Panina, reports aged mare wdth swelling on brisket extending forward 
bctwe»en front legs, scouring badly, and off foodf Reply—The following treatment 
is suggested:—(1) Give following powder daily for seven days—mix in small damped 
feed: Pulv. arsenic, 5 grains; antim. pot. tart., 1 dram; ferri sulph., 4 drams. (2) Feed 
on boiled oats or boiled linseed mixed in small feed of bran and chaff. Sutiply a little, 
green lucerne, if available. (3) If animal will not eat, give a heaped teaspoonful of 
powdered mix vomica night and morning for a few' days. Mix with treacle and smear 
on tongue. 

E. T., Crystal Brook, has cow', after being fed on rusty and damp hay, is 
dull and listless, loss of appetite, and has lost condition. Reply—A thorough purgative 
action is desirable, and the following treatment is recommended:—Take Glaubers salts, 
^Ib.; Epsom salts, 11b.; powdered ammonium carbonate, loz.; ginger, 2oz8.; treacle, 11b.; 
water, 2 pints. Directions—dissolve the salts in a pint of hot water, add the ammonium 
carbonate, ginger, and treacle, and another pint of w’nter. Give when cool. Allow the. 
animal plenty of water to drink. P^ollow with pow^dered uux vomica twic^ a day for 
10 days. Dose—1 teaspoonful in treacle, or mixed in a little bran. If possible, 
give green lucerne and a little scalded oats. 

^'F. L. J.,Yandiali, reports horse with a skin disease on shoulders and lUHjk. Reply— 
Try the following dressing, which should be applied after washing the affected parts 
with soft soap and warm water. Repeat dressing every three days for three weeks:— 
Take flowers of sulphur, 4ozs.; oil of creosote, loz.; olive or raw' linseed oil, 1 pint. 
Mix and make lotion. Directions—^Rub in gently as directed. 

A. W.,’’ Lyrup, has cow which, although calved four days ago, has not given 
any milk. Front quarters of udder very hard. Reply—The condition is TOiy probably 
a chronic mammitis (inflammation of the udder). ' It is doubtful whether treatment 
will be successful. The following measures can be tried: — (1) Apply hot packs to 
affected quarters three or four times daily. (2) After each fomentation, dry and 
massage gently with warm camphorated oil. (3) Strip out as often as possible during 
the day. (4) Keep the animal isolated. 

*^E. J. McL.,’' Caliph, reports mare with apparent weakness in bladder. When 
trotting or moving urine is passed, and the animal cannot raise its tail. Reply—The 
mare is suffering from paralysis, very possibly due to an injury of the posterior part 
of the spine. If the condition has been there some time and is getting worse^ the 
chances of recovery are remote. Otherwise, put the animal out of work for three to 
four months. The spine could be well rubbed occasionally with a good stimulating 
liniment, which can be obtained from the local chemist. 

The Meadows Branch reports, ^Gieifers continually chew'ing pieex^s of stick and bark.'' 
Reply—This habit is yuobably due to a want of mineral matter in the feed. It is 
suggested that the following lick is made available for the young stock:—Sterilized 
sweet ground bon^e meal, 2 parts; coarse salt, 1 part. Put out in troughs near watering 
places. To make it more palatable, add a little linseed meal and crushed oats. A 
quantity sufficient for three to four days only should be put out at a time. 
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Thr ForAmtn has pion^rrd paver farming in Ausiralin. and m evfr^ rornrr of iha 
Commonueuhh to-day is inereastng trap atrtnge and hntrring trap pntdurnan casts. 


Good Service 

for the Fordson 
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£220 

at nearemt Ford worku 


Price subject to Salet Tax 


Increased crop productlan has been 
urged by the Prime Minister and 
State Premiers as being vitai to the 
nation's prosperity, ft ith the plm 
to grow more crops has been the 
raU to reduceprodurltan costs. The 
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in every way. 
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actual figures showing its proved saving in time and money over horse- 
team work, 
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THE WORLD POSITION OF WHEAT. 


[Address by Professor A, »/. Perlcin.% Director of Ayrumliurfi delivered at the 
Forty'first Annual Congress of the Agrictiltiiral Bureau,^ 


Introductory, 

World Wheat Production: Where and When Produced/^ was the subject matter 
suggested by the Jamestown Branch of the Agricultural Bureau for an address I had 
been asked to deliver to its members. I must confess that at the outset I had difficulty 
in discovering relevant items that might reasonably and usefully Ik* dragged within an 
ambit api)arently so limiting. But when, on reflection, I decided that the motive 
behind the suggested title was in all probability the recent calamitous fall in the price 
of 'Wheat, coupled with the natural anxiety of an important Wheat-growing district 
as to what the future might hold in store, my embarrassment took on another shape, 
and I found myself wondering how much matter I dare include in my address without 
running the risk of wearying my audience. And to-night I must leave it to an audience 
of wider interests to decide whether I have succeeded in keeping thf^ balance even 
between ^^too much^’ and ^^too little.’^ 

The Commonwealth’s Eelvtionsjhp to Wheat. 

I take it for granted that we all recognise that apart from occasional malign influence 
of speculators, the price of Wheat, like that of all other commodities, is regulated by the 
Baw of Supply and Demand; that is to say, that it rises or fallsy^ according as one or 
the other is in tho ascendant. I shall have ocA^asion to show later on that the main 
World demand for Wlieat comes from the thickly populated Continent of feurope, and 
that as in Europe, Great Britain is the principal importer and London tho chief port of 
Great Britain, local prices of W'heat are usually determined by what is known as 
London '^parity,'' that is to say, on prices ofTering from time to time in London, less 
costs of delivery from ports of export. These costs from Port Adelaide are represented 
at the present time by approximately 8d. per bushel. This, I am afraid, is cold comfort 
for us who neither as individuals nor as a community are of sufficient consequence to 
influence the market in one direction or another. And yet we have undoubtedly owed 
the rapid development of our farming areas almost exclusively to Wlieat; and it may 
safely be added that our future progress as a community will very largely depend upon 
(?ur ability still further to extend our Wheat fields and generally increase the mean 
production therefrom. Indeed, so great is the influence of Wheat on the stability of the 
community deemed to be that quite recently the Prime Minister made a special appeal 
to farmers of the Commonwealth to place maxinmm areas under Wheat, and supported 
his appeal by the introduction of Federal legislation guaranteeing a minimum price of 
4s. a bushel at railway sidings, subject to certain conditions. But, on the other hand, 
Vie leain that Amtwiean farmers have been strongly urged to reduce their "Wheat sowingsr 
to the ext?nt of at lea^tt 30 per cent. Clearly we have here the :esults of conflicting 
viewpoints, each cf which can probably be justified on the incidence of local environ¬ 
ment. The United States happens to be a country dependent upon its rural industries^ 
to a minor degree only, but in which farmers have available for exploitation a vast 
territory open to widely diversified types of fanning; they have, loo, the inestimable 
advantage of a liome market represented by over 120 million people. Hence, whilst it 
would apparently be much to the advantage of United States’ farmers if their local 
"Wheat production could be reduced to bare requirements of this huge home market, it 
is diflScult to 863 how a reduction of 10 per cent., which would still leave an exportable’ 
surplus of 100 million bushels, could benefit them to any appreciable extent. Indeed^ 
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towards an end of this kind a reduction of quite 20 per cent, would be requisite. 

Australia, on the oilier hand, is completely depejideiil upon ru/al production for its 

livelihood. It is, too, a young country, still in the throes of development; nor can it 

afford to mark lime; and finally, apart from grazing, for its development it is more 
or less tie<l down to a single type of land explcitation, involving wlieat as the major 
item. It follows, therefore, that however great future competition of others may prove 
to be, it is with us a matter of national necessity that for many ytars to come w'e 

should continue to produce Wlieat iii regularly increasing quantities. It is true that in 
the struggle for W^>rld Markets that must necessarily follow the local farmer will at 
times be heavily hit; and in common fairness the man who is fighting the Common¬ 
wealth 's battU'is should not Ive left to do so single-handed, and in some instances with 
one hand tied behind his back. The Prime Minister has indicated oiu way of ecjualising 
jnatters in this direction; but it is very far from being the only one open to our ruling 

powers. There are such matters as the general incidence of taxation, high cost of living, 

duties on plant and material essential to the production of Wlieat, freights, harbor 

dues, good roads, &c., all matters which to-day burden the cost of Production of Wheat 

and its conveyance to market, and all of which admit of adjustments that w'ould 
eventually lighten the load. 

WHKAT PllOUrCTION OF THE CONTINENTS OF THE WOM.U. 

L^et US now consider what has been rvithin recent years tlie Mean World Productitiu 
of Wheat, together with its distrilnition over the Continents of the globe. Data relating 
to this rjnostion have bo(*n summarised in Table I., which has been adapted and expanded 
from (kiriicll University Memoir 118 (V. P. Timoshenko). 

Table 1. —Shtneiutf Mean Pre-IVar, JVar, and Post-War Disirihntiou of fVheat 
Prnduciiov throughout the ff'orhf. 

Pre-War. War. Post-War. 

1909-i:i. 1914-18. 1921-25. 1926-28. 

Millions Per- Millions Per- Millions Per- Millions Per- 


of cent- of cent- of cent- of (‘erit- 

Bush. age. Bush. age. Bush. age. Bush. age. 

Europ>e . l,lH53-2 4:1*6 1,560*5 35*5 1,532*6 35*0 1,970*5 :18*9 

North and Central 

America ...... 896*5 19*9 1,086*1 24*7 1,182*0 27*0 1,355*4 26*7 

Asia,. . 1,265*1 28*1 1,340*8 ;10*4 1,189 4 27*1 1.2t)0*6 2:1-7 

Bouth America .. 178 9 4*0 196 1 4*5 245*8 5*6 282*6 5*6 

Oceania... 97*7 2*2 116*8 2*6 133*7 3*0 152*7 3 0 

Africa . 100*3 2*2 lOM 2-3 101*4 2-3 111*1 2*1 

World Production 4,501*7 100*0 4,400*4 100*0 4,384-9 100-0 5,072-9 100*0 

World Population 1,7:15,800,887 1,706,636,448 1,837,015,371 1,914,058,810 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

Wheat available per 
head of World popu¬ 
lation after deduction 

of seed requirements 2-41 2-39 2-22 2-46 

1913. 1918. 1925. 1928. 

Mean Export Value of s, d. s, d, s, d. s. d. 

Wheat in Australia .3 6 4 10 6 8 4 10 

1 shall first draw' attention to the fact that of all the Continents of the globe, 
Irnall but thickly populated Europe is the greatest producer of W’heat, its quota prior 
to the War being represented by an annual mean of 1,96.3 million bushels, or 43.6 
per cent, of the WorUUs total production. During tlie course of the War, as might 
have been anticipated, European mean production fell aw^ay to 1,561 million bushels, 
or 35.5 per cent, of World Production; thereafter its production remained more or 
less stationary for a period of seven years; finally, in the three years that followed 
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—-1926-28—European mean production became normal again, although, owing to a 
general increase in World Production, Europe’s percentage fell from 43,6 to 38.9^ 
per cent. 

It is clear, too, that during the War years and the years of settlement that followed,, 
the other Continents made haste to make good Europe’s Wheat deficiency. In thia 
direction North America was the leader, rising from 897 million bushels, or 19.9 per 
cent, of the total, to 1,355 millions, or 26.7 per cent.; over the same period South 
America progressed from *1.0 to 5.6 per cent, of the W^orld’s production, and Australasia 
from 2.2 to 3.0 per cent. Africa and Asia, however, remained more or less stationary* 

The net result of the position is that during the 1926-28 period World Mean Wheat 
Production increased by close on 600 million bushels per annum, relatively to Pre-War 
figures, or 12.7 per cent., whilst over the same period World i>opulation increased by 
9.3 per cent. only. If, therefore, we assume Pre-War figures to represent fairly 
accurately World Wheat requirements relatively to poi)ulation, it follows that there* 
must have been an appreciable surplus in the 1926-28 period—approximately 462^ 
million bushels per annum—and it is this surplus that has been mainly responsible 
for the drop in the price of Wheat. And since Europe is not only the largest producer 
of Wheat, but also the largest importer and consumer, it follows, too, that the chief 
beneficiaries of this recent World position have been European consumers, and the 
chief sufferers American farmers who, w^e have seen, have been officially recommended 
to curtail future sowings. 

The position is further emphasised by a consideration of the amount of Wheat 
available for food after due allowance for Seed requirements in relation to World 
population. In this connection we may note tliat in Pre-War days wheat available* 
for food was 2.41 bushels per head of population, and the mean Australian export 
value 3s. 6d. a bushel in 1913; during the War period tlierc was a sliglit decline to 
2.39 bushels, whilst prices were irregular, owing to difficulties of transport; during 
the seven years that followed the War there was a quite appreciable decline to 2.22 
bushels, and mean export prices rose to 6s. 8d. in 1925; finally, in the 1926-28 period 
available w'heat supplies rose to 2.46 bushels and mean export values declined in 
sympathy to 4s, lOd. in 1928; and since then the decline has been greater still. 

Differences between figures given for Wheat available per head of population in 
the World may appear small in relation to their apparent influence on World prices. 
Nevertheless, it is a well-known fact that very small surpluses on any market suffice 
to bring down current prices; moreover, as there are millions of people in this world 
that never make any use whatsoever of Wheat, these figures would acquire far greater 
emphasis if they could be expressed in terms of the Wheat consumers of the World,, 
instead of in terms of the World’s total population. 

Australian Mean Wheat Consumption. 

Although I have not the means of indicating to you exactly what are the Wheat¬ 
consuming capacities of those countries that make a regular use of tliis cereal, purely 
Australian statistical data on the subject have been carefully kept and may be 
accepted by us as a basis for rough comparison. This question will acquire added 
importance when we come to consider later on the possibilities of increased consumption 
of Wlieat in those countries in which but sparing use hits as yet been made of it. 
According to the Commonwealth Statistician, mean figures for Australian Home 
<!pn8umption of Wheat per head of population are as follows:— 


Bushels. 

For Human Consumption .. ... 5.042 

Fed to Live Stock. 0.482 

Used for Seed. 1.806 


Total Home Consumption 


7.33 
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HeniM‘, ill round figures, the moan yearly consumption of Wlieat in Australia has 
been represented by 5 bushels per head of population, whilst in the neighborhood of 
half a bushel has been fed to Pigs and Fowls. In order to complete Australian 
requirements in the matter of cereal foodstuffs, it sliould be added tliat we consume 
in addition in the neighborhood of bibs, of Oats and bibs. (»f Rice per head of 
population. Our total cereal foodstuffs requirements correspond, therefore, to an 
equivalent of bushels of Wheat. In this connection, it should not be overlooked 
that we are essentially a meat-eating rather than a bread-eating people, and prone, 
I am afraid, to be wasteful of foodstuffs which we usually find in profusion around 
us. Other nationalities, on the other hand, and in particular the Latin and Semitic 
races, and all those whose economic circumstances do not permit of the free use of 
meat, (‘onsume usually a greater proportion of cereal foodstuffs than is the case in 
Australia. Nevertheless, if the World Population as a whole were to consume as mucli 
Wheat per head as we do, current World Wheat Production could, to all intents and 
puri>oses, be doubled without undue embarrassment to Worhl Markets. 

Wheat and its Surrogates. 

But, as we have already had occasion to note, not only in present circumstances 
is it not possible to double current iiroduction of Wheat, but of recent y<'ars the 
markets of the World have been embarrassed by the presence of unabsorbed surpluses, 
which have led to appreciable decline in prices. It is clear, therefore, that there are 
teeming millions in this World that secure their farniaceous foodstuffs from other 
sources than Wheat. It is fairly obvious in this connection that there is a natural 
tendency among the inhabitants of any country to live upon the produce of the land 
they occnjiy; and in earlier times, when means of communication were defective, this 
tendency amounted to compulsion. Under these influences, an<l in the course of 
generations, special tastes and food customs have become lirmly iugraim*d in those 
people that knew not Wheat, and the latter has in consequence to-day to face the 
competition of substitutes of varying merits. 

All (xainiiiatiou of the general position will serve to show that whereas for (‘ciituries 
Wheat has formed essential part of the dietaries of Western Europe, tia* Mediterranean 
countries and parts of Western Asia, its progress elsewhere has been slow, apart from 
Amerii'u and Austialasia, both of which continents have been colonised mainly from 
Western Europe. Rice, it may be pointed out, continues the staple cereal foodstuff of a 
large proportion of Asia, iiicludiig China, Iiidli, Japan, &c., and although Wheat has 
succeeded in worming its way in, its position in the.se countries is still one of relatively 
small bnportaiice. Maize is the chief cereal foodstuff in Boiithern Africa, and to a less 
extent has encroached upon the teiritorv of Wheat in Egyx>t, and other Mediterranean 
countries, the United States, and parts of South America. Even at the present time 
Rye is more extensively used for human consumption than Wheat in Russia and Central 
Europe generally. Sorghum and Millet grains supply the only cereal foodstuffs available 
in certain parts of Africa and Asia; Barley, apart altogether from its association with 
liquid refre.shnients, is in common use for human consumption in many countries. Beans, 
Pease, and Pulse generally supply the same needs as Wheat, and even vegetables and 
fruits rich in starch, such as potatoes, bananas, chestnuts, dates, &c., may be said on 
occasion to jirovc effective substitutes. And, iiiially, we ourselves, convinced Wlieat- 
growers though we be, have not hesitated, under the guidance of thrifty Scotland, to go 
to the stables for part of our breakfast requirements. 

It will V)C clear, therefore, that Wheat has hitherto met and will continue to meet in 
the future with many obstacles to its successful expansion over the World. And, unfor¬ 
tunately, the World War has introduced a new obstacle in the shape of the impoverish¬ 
ment of many normally Wlieat consuming communities, who in consequence have lieen 
thrown back upon cheaiier substitutes. It may be assumed, however, that this obstacle 
will disappear in the course of time, with the improvement of the economic position of 
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those concerned, and that as a result Wheat •jirices will eventually show a gradually 
improving tendency. I am bound, however, to x>oint out that however much we may 
l»o prejudiced in favor of Wlieat as an article of diet, we cannot daim, apart from 
questions of tastes, which vary wdth every individual, that Wheat is essentially superior 
as a foodstuff to many of its substitutes. On a basis of Starch Equivalence, foi instance, 
lOOlbft. cf Rice or Maize may be counted upcm to go as far in the matter of food values 
as llulbfi. of Wheat or Rye. The only r<‘al advantage* that can bo claimed for Wheat 
in thi-j coniu»<*tion is its relatively high contents of digestible Trotcin, and of the latter 
we usually make but little use in our anxiety to secure a perfectly White Loaf. 

1 shall now endeavor to sh(»w in what quantities th<* various cereal foodstuffs have 
in the aggregate I>een available to Man within recent times. In this connection it is 
iiwcssary to note that Wheat, and particularly some of its substitutes, are not reserved 
exclusively for human food; a ])roportion of these fo(Klstuifs goes to meet the require¬ 
ments ol do]uesticat(*d Live Stock, and x»articnlarly is this the case cf Oats^ Barley, rind 
Mai/e; but, unforiimately, available data are iiisuflficiejit to enable us to distinguish 
on a Worhi wide Itasis bc*tw(^ii what is reserved for Man and what is fed to Live Stock. 
Hence, in the Table th;it follows 1 have restricted myself to the four chief Cereals, 
namely, Wheat, Rye, Rice, and XLaize, leaving to Live Stock the balance of the sul>sti- 
tut.es for Wheuit. This arrangement will enable us t(» get a rough and ready ajiprocia- 
tion of the posidon. 

Tahle II.— Shotiiiuf EstimoUd Mum Total World Production (Hd(v28) of Wheat, 
Rice, and Maicr hi relation to ff'or/d Population. 


Short Tons 
(2,00(>lbs.) 

Wheat. 152,187,000 

Hye . 40,361,928 

Rice. 92,500,(KK) 

Maize . 126,801,623 


World Total. 420,850,651 

Lr^*ts allowance for Seed . 123,284,5(K> 


Kstimatc*d aggregate available for Human Con¬ 
sumption . 297,566,051 


World Potmlation (1928) . 1,914,058,810 

Quantity of cereals per head assumed to Ik; 

available. 31 libs. 

Equivalent to . 5*18bushs. of Wheat 

Corresponding Australian figure, including Rice 

and Oats . 5*24bu8lis. 


From the alwve it will be clear that the AVorld has not been in danger of starvation 
within recent times, excejd perlmjjs in countries in which means of distribution and 
eommunication are still more or less inadequate. It is worthy of note that the quantity 
of Cereal Food per head of population estimated to have been available for World con¬ 
sumption, namely, the equivalent of 5.18 bushels of Wlu'at, corresponds almost exactly 
to the stn.tisticaJly determined Australian figure, namely, the e<iuivalent of 5.21 buahcls 
of Wheat. 

As a matter of general interest it can be added that for the same period "-1926-28— 
the mean World Production of Oats was represented by 91,504,190, rnul that of Burley 
by 42,943,523 short Tons. 

Chief Wheat Gkowing Countkies of the Would. 

We can now come to closer grips with the question, and consider in detail which ar^ 
the countries of the World chiefly concerned in Wheat growing. The extreme adapt¬ 
ability of Wheat as a cultivated plant is shown by the wide range of climate and soil 
over which it has successfully extended. This fact may be gathered from the largo 
number of Wheat-growing countries enumerated in Table III., and illustrated on the 
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iiecompuiiying inap.* These Wheat-growing countries have been placed in order of their 
mean total Production for the 1924-28 period, representing the latest Statistical data 
available at the time of writing. In addition to total j^roduction figures, the Table 
includes mean areas under Wheat .in each countiy, percentages which total production 
in each country bears to World Production, and the mean yield per acre in each country. 

T.\ble III .—SiatiMical Data, 1924-28, oo7K^eming Main Wheat-growing Coimtries 

of the World, 



Mean 

Mean Total 

Production Mean Yield 


Areas. 

Production. 

I*ercenta.irt‘. per Acre. 


IJMMl Acres. 

l,0(K)bush. 

e/ 

Bush. 

Ignited States of Amcrit a ., 

55,382 

810,802 

15-98 

14-64 

Russia ... 

()2,lt)5 

663,367 

134»S 

10-63 

China . 

42,179 

590,506 

11-64 

14-06 

Canada. 


382,417 

7-.54 

17-09 

India. 

31,164 

336,877 

6-64 

10-81 

France . 

13,396 

279,982 

5*52 

26-91 

Argentina. 

18,455 

210.576 

415 

11-41 

Italy . 

11,978 

206,862 

4-08 

17-27 

Spain. 

10,671 

143,956 

2-84 

13-49 

Australia . 

16,576 

139.506 

2 75 

1326 

Germany . 

3,939 

105,842 

209 

26-87 

Roiimania . 

7,967 

95,69<> 

1 89 

12-61 

Hungary. 

3,608 

68,772 

1 -36 

1906 

Jugo-Slavia .. 

4,321 

66,104 

l-3t) 

15-36 

United Kingdom .. 

1,628 

5.3,138 

1 05 

32-64 

Poland . 

2,725 

47.(*:{| 

0-94 

17-.59 

Bulgaria .. . . 

2,572 

41,59.3 

6-82 

16-17 

Japanese Empire . 

2,647 


6*86 

19-84 

Turkey . 

3,9t)S 

39.516 

0.-78 

10-06 

Egypt . 

1,498 

.37,997 

<t75 

25-36 

Czocho-Slovakia . 

. 1,536 

36,516 

0-72 

2.3-77 

Chile . 

1,483 

26,011 

0-51 

17-5.3 

Algeria . .. 

2,54.3 

25,425 

0 5t> 

10-06 

Morocco . 

. 2,546 

24.437 

0-48 

9-66 

Belgium . 

363 

14,142 

0 28 

38 94 

Syria . 

Greetje. 

1,288 

12,886 

0 25 

16-06 

1,147 

12,<I2H 

t»24 

16-48 

Uruguay . 

LOtK) 

n,26P» 

0 22 

II 26 

Sweden . 

367 

11,082 

i )22 

.30-21 

Portugal . 

1,638 

10,939 

0-22 

10-54 

Mexico . 

1,039 

10,390 

0-2tt 

]6-tM> 

Austria . 

494 

10,155 

0-20 

26-54 

Tunis. 

1,195 

9..563 

0-19 

8-(.MI 

Denmark . 

216 

8,447 

0-17 

39-16 

Union of South Africa ... . 

828 

7,653 

015 

9-13 

New Zealand. 

206 

ti,575 

0-13 

31-93 

Netherlands. 

132 

5,198 

010 

39-38 

Lithuania . 

272 

4,514 

0-09 

16-61 

Brazil . 

263 

4.303 

0-08 

16-39 

Switzerland . 

116 

3,748 

007 

32-38 

Peru . 

247 

2,851 

0-05 

11-55 

Cyprus . 

184 

2,035 

0-04 

11-07 

Finland. 

40 

927 

002 

23-46 

J Luxemburg .i. 

29 

547 

OOl 

18-76 

Norway. 

23 

544 

0-01 

24-15 

Guatemala . 

26 

2tlt) 

— 

7-75 

Southern Rhodesia. 

4 

24 

— 

7-31 

Other Countries . 

30,870 

448,471 

8-85 

14-53 

World Wheat Production 362,350 

5,072,900 

100-00 

14-00 


It will be observed that within recent years the mean yearly Wheat Production of 
the World has exceeded 5,000 million bushels garnered from over 362 million acres, 
representing a general mean yield per acre of 14 bushels. There is no other cultivated 
crop that occupies areas of equal importance; and yet, relatively to the dry surface 


*dee In^et at the end of this issue. 
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of the globe, this vast area does not represent much more than 1 per cent.: it could, 
in fact, be tucked away in one-fifth of tJie area of Australia as has been indicated in 
the accompanying map, and this should lead to the belief that if in the course of time 
the World should require more Wheat, there would still remain ample room for 
expansion. 

In the matter of Total Production the United States, Russia, and diina, aggregating 
more than 40 per cent, of World Production, are a long way in the lead. Other countries 
of importance in this connection are Canada, India, and Prance, which together aggre¬ 
gate close on 20 per cent, of World Production; whilst Australia comes tenth on the 
list with 2.7o {Hjr cent, of World Production. Nevertheless, Australia has made con¬ 
siderable progress witliin recent times, and will in the course of time o(*cui)y a far more 
important position among World Wheat Producors. Data relative to Australia's pro¬ 
gress as a Wheat Grower are shown Ixdow m Table IV.; — 


Table IV. —AuftfraHan Wheat Statistics for the Current Centurij. 



Mean Areas 

Mean Production 

per Annum. 

Mean 

Quinquennial Periods. 

Under Wheat 


Population. 


per Annum. 

Total. 

Per Aci'e. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 


1900-04 . 

5,654,949 

45,595,661 

8-21 

3,897,213 

1906-09 . 

6,867,610 

66,466,338 

11-33 

4,203,678 

1910-14 . 

8,216,684 

77,393,187 

9-42 

4,708.026 

1916-19 . 

9,640,292 

113,666,708 

11-78 

5,051,616 

1920-24 . 

9,388,094 

134,693,901 

14-34 

5,661,696 

1926-28 . 

12,270,137 

133,297,861 

30-86 

6,168,560 

Total mean increase in 29 years 

6,715,188 

87,702,200 

_ 

2,271,347 

Percentage increase in 29 years 

120-9% 

192-3% 

— 

58-3% 


Thus, then, in the course of 29 yenrs, and ou the basis of means of successive (juin- 
quoimial pcrio<l8, our area under Wheat has more than doubled, our production of 
Wheat has nearly trebled, whilst over the same period the increase in our population 
has been slightly over one half. And there is every reason for believing that during the 
next Jhl years corresponding improvements will made bcdh in areas and in total 
production of Wlieat. It may be anticipated that by that time Australia’s Wheat con¬ 
tribution will be ill the neighlHuhood of 400 million bushels, that is to say, corres¬ 
ponding to presc'iit-day Canadian ]»ro<lnctio*u. Thi.s increased production will come 
chiefly from extension in areas sown in Western Australia and New South Wales, and 
from all-riiund improvement in m«ui yields ]»er acre in all of the Wieat-growing States 
as a result of wider ap]dicatiou of improved methods of farming and move thorough 
reclamation from wriib of existing areas. 

World Mk.vnt Yields Per A ore. 

A glance at the last column of Table III. will serve to show that mean yields per 
acre vary within very wide limits, from 7.IV1 bushels in Rhodesia to 39.38 bushels in the 
Netherlands, the mean yield of the World being exactly 14 bushels. Now, tliere may l)e 
an inclination to look upon these eiionnoua diflTerences in yield as the natural results 
of good and poor farmmg methods rettpectively; and whilst there is c(‘rtainly something 
to be said for that point of view the main limiting factor may be said to be climate. 
It can be said generally that those coimtTies in which the mean growing period of Wheat 
is longest will iii the long run secure the highest nw'an yields per acre. Countries such 
as Great Britain, New Zealand, &c., in which Winter-sown wlieat lakes 10 months to 
come to maturity will almost invariably show higher mean yields per aero than countries 
such as Australia, the Union of South Africa, &c., in which Wheat comes to maturity 
ill six to seven months. At the same time, the influence' of good farming methods on 
yields within the limits imposed by climate cannot be denied: and iu this direction 
the more advanced countries will inevitably show up to better advantage than corres¬ 
ponding countries in which backward methods are in more common use. Penally, there 
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is the fact that in some countri-es Wheat growing is carried out on intensive lines and 
small individual areas, and in others on extensive lines and large individual areas: it 
is clear that o<theT things being equal, the mean ;\delds i>er at're of the former will usually 
exceed those of the latter, and occasionally very considerably. The Netherlands, Den¬ 
mark, and .Belgium have already sliown what can be done in this direction. 


International Trale in Wheat. 

The import^mce of any country on the whoiit markets of the World is not, however, 
determined by its total prodm’itiou, but by the nixe of its mean surplus alvove local 
requirements: it is this exjKirtable surplus which outers into International trade and 
alone determines the standing of the country coiicenuNl, From the latter point of view 
Wheat-consuming countries may be separated into two groups, iiaiiiely (1) Wheal- 
exporting countries, which are very limited in luimbers, and (2) Whiiat-importing coun¬ 
tries which are far more numerous. Data ttoiicerning these two groups liavt* been given 
in Tables V. and VI., respectively:— 


Table V.— Memi Net Exports (i.c., Exports less Imports) per Aim urn, of Wheat 
{irchidinp Flour) of chief U’orld Exporters (11)25-27). 


Net Exports. Percentages. 

Bushels. Bushels. % % 

Canada. 273,005,000 35 00 

United Stato . 184,2H4,000 24 03 

Argentina. 121,098,000 15*79 

Australia . 99,307,01K) 12*95 

- 677.094,000 . — 88*37 

Russia. 26,529,(H)0 . 3*33 

India. 20,182,000 2*63 

Hungary. 18,351,000 2*39 . 

Jugo-Sla\ia . 10,384,000 1*35 

Rumania . 7,784,000 1*02 

Chile . 3.181,00') 0*41 

Bulgaria. 1.579,(K)0 0*21 

Tunis. 1,056,000 0 14 

Algeria . 871,000 (Ml 

Spain. 279,000 H*l)4 

- 89,190,000 - 11*63 


766,890,000 1(K)*00 


It should be observed that during the 1925-27 period the mean quantity of Wheat 
available for international trade was represented by 766,vS9(),000 bushels per annum, and 
that towards this total four countries contributed over 88 j)er cent, of the WorbUs 
rf^quiroinents. Among tliese four countries Australia occupied the fourth position, her 
export quota representing 13 per cent, of the World’s net export trade, whereas her total 
j)r()diiction represented 2.? per cent, only of World production. If in 30 years’ time 
Australia’s Wheat Production should, as I anticipate, attain to 400 million Bushels and 
her population to 10 millions, our Wheat Export surplus should then be in excess of 
325 million bushels; that is to say, a quantity greater than Caiiada’s present day export 
surplus. AVe should by that time occupy a commanding position on the markets of 
the World. It caji be added, on the other hand, that the rapidly expanding population of 
the United States I’joints to the ijrobability that the latter country will eventually with¬ 
draw from the ranks of exporters, in which ease she would probably be succeeded by 
Russia. 

Consideration can next be given to the requirements of the chief Wheat Importing 
countries of the World. 
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Tabi.k VI .—Mean Net Imporls (Imports h'is Esrparfs) per AfUtum, of Wheat 
(inehaVintf ftoin-) of the chief imp)r(int/ Cotintrus (19i!5-27). 


Net Imports. 
Bushels. Bushels. 


Percentages, 
o/ b/ 


Gr€*at Britain and Ireland ,.. 

225.867,(HK) 

29-45 

Italy ... 

82.427.(KK) 

10-75 

Germany . 

7:L56:b(KKi 

9-59 

France . 

42,827,000 

5-58 

Belgium . 

:{0.408,000 

5-14 


404,092,(MM) 

-(>()-51 

Brazil . 

29,036,(HK) 

.3-79 

Netherlands... 

27,253,(K)0 

3-55 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

21,062,000 

2-75 

China . 

20,625,000 

2-68 

Greece. 

19,961,000 

2-60 

Japanese Empire . 

16,915,000 

2-21 

Austria. 

16,868,000 

2-07 

Switzerland . 

15,273,000 

1-99 

Kgypt. 

10,227,000 

J-33 

Sweden. 

7,767,000 

l-OI 

Poland . 

7,476,0(M) 

0-98 

Denmark . 

6,366.000 

0-83 

Norw'av. 

5,918,000 

0-77 

(hjba. 

5,896,000 

0-77 

rniori of South .Africa. 

5,636.000 

0-74 

Finland. 

4.648,000 

0-61 

New Zealand. 

2,917,000 

0-38 

Syria and Lebanon. 

2,404,000 

0-31 

Latvia. 

l,720,0tM) 

0-22 

French Indo-China. 

M09,(K)0 

0-14 

Esthonia ... 

901,(K.M) 

0-12 

(’ey Ion. 

HI him 

0-11 


- 229,738,000 

- 29-96 

Other ( ouiitriejs. 

— 73,0(K),(.MM) 

— 9-5.3 

Total Net Kxports . 

— 766,890,0iM) 

BK)-(K) 


Again, as in the case of Net Kx])orts, wt* may note that the major portion of Net 
Imports was absoihed in the 1925-27 period by a small number nations. In this 
connection, live Burupean nations re^'cived over (»0 per cent, of the World’s exportable 
WTieat, and ^lmont; these Great Britain and Ireland received close cm .'JO per cent. As 
to the balance, 171 per cent, went to other EnrojK*an nations, 12^ per (‘ent. to other 
parts of the glob.*, and 9^ cent, to iiiispeeiiied countries. It must Ik? clear, there¬ 
fore, that in existing ciicuinstances, Eurox>e, and Great Britain in i.articular, must con¬ 
tinue the determining factor in the matter of Wheat prices, so long as the available 
surfdas is slightly in excess of the demand. 

AVOKLD WHF.AT CONSrMPTlON. 

We are now in -a i)o»ition to show what have been in recent years the consumption 
and wheat requirement« of the Continental Divisions of the globe:— 

Tahlk \\\.~-Snmmarising) Apparent tVheut Conswmpiion of (he Continenlal 
l)ivusions of the Globe (i924-2S). 



JUx-al I*roductlon. 

Net Imports (4 ) 
or 

Net Kxports ( —) 

Local Production, 
Plus Imports, 
Less Exm>rt8. 

Wheat Apparently Available 
for CJonsumption, 
after Deduction of Seed. 


MilUons 

Per- 

MillionR 

Per- 

Millions 

Per- 

Millions 

Per- 

Per liead 


of 

cent- 

of 

cent- 

of 

cent- 

of 

ceui- 

of Popu- 

Europe . 

North <fe Central 

Bush. 

age. 

% 

Bush. 

iM(e. 

% 

Bush. 

age. 

o/ 

Bush. 

age. 

lation. 

1,970-r. 

38-9 

4566-1 

89-7 

2,626-6 

49-8 

2,32«1 

.51-3 

4-91 

America . 

. 1,356-4 

26-7 

-447-3 

72-2 

908-1 

17-9 

775-0 

17-1 

4-HI 

Asia. 

. 1',200-6 

2M 

+ 40-7 

6-6 

1,241-3 

24-5 

1,094-5 

24-1 

1 03 

8outh Auierlca ... 

282-6 

5-6 

- 76-3 

12-3 

206-3 

4-1 

170-6 

3-8 

2 25 

Oceania. 

162-7 

3-0 

- 96-3 

16-6 

564 

1-1 

45-1 

1-0 

4-63 

Africa . 

lU-1 

2-8 

4- 28-1 

3-7 

134-2 

2-6 

123-1 

2-7 

0-92 

World totals ... 

5,072-9 

1000 


— 

.5,072-9 

100-0 

4,.534-4 

100-0 

2-46 
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It will be observed in tliis connection that the European apparent oonsumption of 
Wheat has been represented by 50 per cent, of the World to(tal production, or over 
51 per cent, of the total apparently available for human consumption after deduction 
of seed requirements. European mean consumption per head of population (4,91bush.) 
is also hijjhcr than that of any other Continental Division. Second in importance in 
relation to quantity of Wheat consunied is Asia with its teeming millions, and third, 
Worth America: the reanaining Continental Divisions—South America, Oceania, and 
Africa—al>sorb in the aggregate 74 per cent, only of World Wheat available after 
deduction of normal seed requirements. 

Would Wheat-hajivesting Months. 

Kelated to the vicissitude® of marketing Wheat is the particular time of the year 
when it became .ivailable for sale. In this connection, it is worth noting that^so varied 
are the climatic conditions under which Wheat is grown tliat there is iu> month in the 
year in which Wheat is not liar vested in some part of the World or other. This point 
may be illustrated by the following brief summary:— 

J aimary : 

New Zealand, Tasmania, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, See, 

Jb'ebraary and March: 

India, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, See, 

Apnl: 

Turkey, Persia, Syria, Mexico, See, 

May: 

China, Jai»an, Syria, Lower Eg;v'pt, Florida, See. 

June: 

Spain, Portugal, Greece, Italy, Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, California, See, 

July ; , 

France, Austria, Hungary, Eumania, Southern Russia, l*oland, liOwor Canada, 
Minnesota, Colorado, See, 

August: 

Britain, Belgium, Ilollaiid, Germany, Poland, See, 

September and Oatober: 

Canada, Northern Russia, Sweden, Scotland, See. 

November: 

Peru, parts of South Australia, &c. 

December: 

Australia, Argentina, Chile, Burmali, &c. 

But as exporters of Wheat we are intereeted not so much in harvest dates of Wheat- 
growing countries in general, as of those Avith definite exportable surpluses. In this 
©oimection it is a matter for congratulation that these exportable surj)luses should be 
found distributed both in the Northern and the Southern Heimispliere: it follows that 
new wheat does not flood the markets of the World to the same extent as would other¬ 
wise have been the case. If we revert back to Table V. we shall see that out of 767 
million bushels of net export Wheat, 523 millions come from the Northern and 244 
millions from the Southern Heniisj)here, that is to say, 68.2 per cent, and 31.8 per cent, 
of the aggregate total respectively: hence, it can be stated roughly that one-third of 
the exportable World Wheat becomes available in the flrsit half of the calendar year, 
and two-tbirds in the second half. And, athough as denizens of the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere our Export Wheat is more or less influenced by the abundance or deficiency of 
the preceding harvest in the Northern Hemisphere, it is much to our advantage that 
we should be in direct competition with one-third of the World’s export surplus rather 
than with twlo-th3rd9. It is to be anticipated, however, that with the extension and 
improvement of Wheat growing both in Australia and South America, coupled with 
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.the iacreased consuming requirements in North America, the relative proportions 
between the respective surpluees of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres will 
eventually be more nearly equalised. 

In so far as we personally are concerned our immediate rivals are Argentina, India, 
-and Chile: of the latter, Indian wheat becomes available earlier, and Argentine and 
Chilian Wheat slightly later than Australian Wlieat. 

Concluding Remarks. 

And lastly, we come to a consideration of what the future may have in store for us 
ns Wheat Crowera. I have already indicated that recent supplies have outstripped 
•demands t«> the extent of bringing the market value of Wheat below costs of production; 
at the same time I have expresscid the opinion that possibilities of future progress in the 
Commonwealth are inthnately related to our ability to extend our Wlieat Fields and 
expand the mean production therefrom. No doubt these two propositions may appear 
to be more or less at variance one with the other; nevertheless, given the wifi, it is not 
impossible to reconcile them. In the first place, one of the roasoi.s of the temporary 
glut in Wheat on the markets of the World, is the War impoverishment of many 
countries, and their inability to pay its price, with the result that many normal coiisimiers 
of Wheat have had to fall back upon cheaper substitutes. It is fairly certain that the 
fall ill price that has l)een the natural consequence of the glut, may prove a blessing 
in disguise and lead among normal Wheat consumers to a more e.\ten3ivo use of Wlieat 
than has recently obtained, and eventually to a healthier tone on the markets of the 
World. I indicate below in Table VI11. a few examph^ of the cereal consumption of 
various C/Ountries with a view to stressing the fact that even in normally Wlieat con¬ 
suming nations there are still many substitutes to be displaced. 


Table \lllr -Skctwinfi Etdiitiatcd Aitparent Cereal per Head 

Population of a Few Typical Counirim. 



r. Mainly Wheat Consumers. 









Equivalent 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Rice. 

Maize. 

Total. 

to Wheat. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Bush. 

Italy . 

399 

8 

11 

134 

562 

9-20 

France . 

439 

46 

9 

53 

547 

9-12 

^pain. 

356 

58 

13 

89 

516 

8'60 

United Kingdom. 

340 

1 

5 

96 

442 

7-37 

United States . 

27S 

7 

9 

129 


706 

Australia . 

330 

1 

6 

71 

408 

6*80 

Greece. 

287 

15 

3 

72 

377 

6-28 


11. 

Largely 

Rye Consumers. 



Russia. 

237 

324 

1 

68 

630 

1050 

•Czecho-Slovakia . 

228 

217 

8 

88 

541 

902 

Austria. 

225 

188 

S 

90 

511 

8-62 

Poland . 

99 

376 

2 

11 

488 

813 

Germany . 

163 

268 

8 

30 

469 

7-80 

•Sweden. 

179 

200 

2 

38 

419 

6*91 

Esthonia. 

49 

856 

1 

1 

407 

6-71 

Finland. 

92 

271 

1 

2 

366 

6-10 


III. Mainly 

Rice Consumers. 



French Indo-China .... 

16 

_ 

410 

50 

476 

7 93 

Philippines. 

50 

— 

255 

88 

393 

6-66 

-Japanese Empire . 

46 

— 

806 

6 

368 

5-97 

India. 

51 

— 

240 

9 

300 

600 

Guba. 

99 

— 

125 

52 

276 

4-60 


IV. 

Largely 

Maize Consumers. 



Rumania . 

308 

30 

2 

876 

716 

11-93 

Egypt. 

191 

— 

27 

311 

629 

8-82 

Union of South Africa.. 

105 

6 

1 

866 

478 

7-97 

Brazil . 

54 

— 

31 

227 

312 

6-20 
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It slimild Ixj t>bs<*rved that figures given in Table VIIJ. setting out cerwtls ap^mimtly 
available for huinan consumption in various countries are only approximately correct: 
it is clear that in many instances portion of the quantities shown to be available is 
actually consumed by Live Htock. This is particularly the case for Maize, although due 
allowance has been made for tliis fact in the case of the United S^tates, from which 
comes about 75 per cent, of the World’s Prodm^ion. 

Of the three Cereals that are shown to be in active rivalry with Wheat, we may 
antieipate that Rye will prove the easiest to overcome: towards that end, general 
improvement in the econojiiic position of the World, and of Euro})e in particular, should 
do much. It seems probable, too, tihat eventually tlie reaislance of Maize ’will not prove 
insuperable. Rice on the other hand, apart from its adaptability to conditions o-btain- 
iiig in those countries' in wdiich it finds readiest acceptance, derives its greatest 'strength 
from the inertia of tlie East: nor in these counitries is it likely to de<*line to tlie positioin 
of a secondary cereal: not. in our times, at all events. Notwithstanding thes*> fact:^ 
it is certain tliat the gi*aduaJ penetration of Western ideas and customs into the East, 
will have the effect of opening the way to Wheat, even in these most conservative of 
countries. 

And, imally, let me stress the fact tliat although in the main it is the aim of the 
Nations of the World to maintain theanselves from the products of the land they occupy 
politically, tlie modern tendency towards industruilisation is such that they are failing 
to do so in ever-increasing numbers. Hence, in modern times, the importers of essential 
foodstuffs, and jiarticularly of Whe^jit, are many, whilst corresponding exporters form 
part of a gradually diminishing band. Modern hygiene, on the other hand, and modern 
control of Eaw, have led to »o unprecedented an ejqpansion in World jKipulation, aa to 
fill witli dismay economists and other ])es8imists, who have painfully visuaTised gradual 
World starvation in no distant future. And should these jeremiads eventuate— 
although 1 fear we shall not be there to verify them—Australia would among the last 
of those happy few whose destiny it is to feed the hungry of other lands: and since 
charity usually begins at home, Australians, subject to adequate defensive measures,, 
should be among the last to starve. 

Again, it is an unfortunate fact, but neverthedess a W'dl-established historical fact, 
that Ihe isolated food proilucers of the World have alw’ays paid tribute to the organised 
fighters and urban communities who have found something more profitable to do- 
than primary production; and to the extent that Wheat-growers are unable to-day to 
collect costs of production, they may be said to labor to-day under the same disabilities 
as their predecessors of past ages. Wc are sometimes told that \Mu'at can be grown 
cheaper in Australia than anywhere else in the World. Tt nould be interesting to know 
who was first responsible for this statement; 'whether it was made some fifty years ago, 
or whether it is a jiresent-day fiction. If we place no money value on the Labor and 
sweat of farmers and tjieir families, if wc overlook the tariff and ether obstacles that 
hamper primary production throughout the Commonwealth, the theory of the cheapness 
of local primary production would probably be true, but not otherwise. In the matter 
of Wheat we have certainly had to face within recent years prices that do not meet 
mean costs of production; and yet we cannot give up producing Wheat. And in the 
absence of relief from other quarters, wheat-growers are thrown back upon themselves, 
and the only weapons within reach are maximum production per acre, and highest 
,quality in sample delivered that soil and season permit of, coupled 'wdth judicious' 
association of all possible farm side lines, and in his own interests and in those of the 
State, such should be the aim of every good Farmer. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE SOUTH-EAST. 


[ An ad<lre8s delivered by W. J. Bpafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture, before a 
•public meeting at Naracoortc on November 13tli, 3930.] 

In the light of present experience it appears that the possibilities of the Soutii East 
of South Australia all lie in the direction of agricultural development, and as the 
principal requirements of agriculture—climate, soils, and water supply—tire all particu¬ 
larly favorable for rural production, the prospects of great progress being attained 
are very bright. 

<'MM ATE. 

The (dimate is essentially of a temperate character, with temperatures sufficiently 
low to enable it to be descriVied as ‘^cool.The district receives an average rainfall 
varying from a little over 19ins. per annum at the northern end to about 35in8. per 
annum in the southern portions, and although a high proportion of the rain falls during 
the winter, on the whole the distribution throughout the year is good, and as a cons** 
quence all cro})S suite<l to temperate climates can be successfully grown in those parts 
<»f this country where the soils are sufficiently fertile. 

Boils. 

In such an extensive tract of country it is natural to expect to find 8c*veral different 
types of soil, and the kinds which occur are represented by (a) heavy textured black and 
<frey sUtSf (b) volcanic loams^ (c) peats, (d) greyish loams, (e) chocolate-colored heavy 
loams, (f) stony land, (g) sands. The silty soils are found on the low’lying flats 
between the ranges of liills, and mostly possess high fertility, )>ut because of their 
location, most of them are too wet to be brought under cultivation, and wdll remain so 
until more drainage w’ork has been undertaken. When adequately drained thcst^ silts 
produce heavj* crops of cereals, roots, forage, and pastures. The volcanic soils an^ 
also very fertile, and suitable for most temi>erate-climate crops, and are naturally wtdl- 
ilrained, and of such light texture that they are easily worked. Peaty soils arc not 
seen in very large areas, but are to be found in many parts of the district, and in tho 
aggregate total a fairly considerable area. When adequately drained these peaty soils 
will produce heavy root crops, and wdll grow forage and pasture plants luxuriantly. 
The greyish loams are to be found wherever Red Gums develop into large trees in this 
part of the Btate, and in practically all cases they rest on impervious clays fairly close 
to the surface. Bubterraneaii Clover grows particularly well on these soils, provided 
that plenty of pho.sphutic fertiliser is applied to the crop, and the plant yields such a 
l>ulk of liigh-class fodder that this hind can be profitably devoted to Jivc*.stock farming. 
The choeolate-colored soils vdth heavy texture, to be fouml on some of the flats, although 
Hour, aie otherwise really fertile, and when properly cleared and sweetened, should pro- 
duce very heavy ero}>.s, particularly of cereals and grasses. Tliere i.s a fair amount of 
stony land in the district, and some of the stone is in such large slieets tliat the land 
13 quite unsuitable for agricultural purposes, whilst in other places where the stone is 
not so plentiful, particularly in the high land, it can be ii.sed for cereals and pastures. 
Nearly all of the sawly soils are of a wdiitish color, ami of low agricultural value, but 
they have proved suitable for tho growth of the Remarkable Pine and Broad-leavi‘d 
Wattle, and under present conditions are better adapted for the ])rodu(*tion of timber 
and wattle bark than ordinary farm produce. 

Water SuppiiY. 

Ill most iniris of tlie country water of sufficiently goial quality to be used for iiouso- 
liold purposes is to be obtained at shallow depths, and even in the few’ phues whore ♦ho 
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Pigs. 

The keeping of pigs becomes a necessity when dairying is being practised» but ta 
enable us to make profitable progress with pig-raising on a large scale, we will have to 
develop an export trade in pig products of first-class quality. When this has been 
attained, we will probably do as the other exporters of the best pig products, i.e., use 
Large White boars to produce the ideal side of bacon rc^quired in large quantities by 
Great Britain. 

Poultry. 

Poultry do well in the South-East, and as an export trade has been worked up for 
eggs, there is every reason why this industry should be developed. Tiie i)roximity of the 
Bouth-£ast to Melbourne should make it possible for the rearing of table poultry to 
prove highly profitable. 

Crops. 

The natural conditions obtaining in this part of tlie State so favor the pro^luctiou 
of a large assortment of crops that it must always be an important producer of crops 
for human consumption. 

Wheat .—At present wheat-growing is the third most important rural activity of the 
South-East, and the area under this crop will become greater and greater as reclamation 
is pushed on. Because it is so readily saleable there is always this strong incentive to 
grow wheat wherever it is possible, and with the clearing of land in tlie northern (?n<l 
of the district, and the drainage of the silty flats, this crop will bo encouraged. 

Barley .—Buch high yicdds can he 8ecure<l from barley that it will always hv a 
prominent crop in the district, ami when livestock farming is the rule the grain will 
be of greater value. 

Potatoes .—Only about one-half of the potatoes required in the State ar© grown here,, 
and there is plenty of suitable land in; the Houth-Kast to more than supply our require¬ 
ments of this foodstuff. 

Vines .—There are very few' crops which retuni so much of the co.st of production tt> 
labor as does the growing of grapes, and tliere are large areas in the South-East suitable 
for the pro<luction of good-quality wines. When the fear of prohibition dies down 
there will, in all probability, be an increase in the area under vines. 

Sugar Beet. —C'heap sugar of good quality is produced from sugar beet, and mueb 
of the South-East is suitable for the production of the crop. This particular <‘rojv 
demands such good work that the agricultural operations of all districts where it has 
been introduced have been much improved. 

Berries and Nats .—The plants producing l)erries and nuts usually result in high money 
returns per acre, ami most of these crops can Ix^ successfully grown in th(‘ district. This- 
particularly applies to sucli! crops as strawberries, almonds, and walnuts. 

Tobacco .—It appears that there is quite a fair chance of the tol)!icco crop proving 
successful in some parts of the South-East. If this proves to be so, the introduction 
of the crop will lead to big money returns being secured, ami an improvement to farming 
practices in general in those districts where it is successful. 

Irrigation .—The underground water is so good, and is found at such shallow depths 
in moat parts of the district, that the possibilities of irrigating crops must not 
neglected. Extremely heavy yields of most temperate-climate croj)s can be expecU>d, 
and the \ise of a littl© extra water in the summer months will enable a number of summer¬ 
growing crops to be successfully produced, where tliey are a little doubtful at present. 
Such crops as Maize, Sorghum, Mangels, Turnips^ Lucerne, &<*., can be x>roduced for a 
certainty with a little added water. 

Phosphates .—Success with all crops, whether they be annuals or long-period crops, is 
dependent on liberal applications of phosphatic fertilisers, to nearly all soils of the 
South-East. Most crops warrant dressings approaching the equivalent of 2cwt. Sux)er- 
phosphate per acre per year, and some can do with a good deal heavier dressings* 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE “OFF” YEAR IN APPLE 

CULTIVATION. 


[Paper tead by Mr, //. A. Buihantuih, Vwc-Chainnan Advisory Board of 

Affviovltnre, at the Forty first Annual (.'onrjress of the Ayricvltural Bureau,] 


Apple production witliin the Commonwealth has grown during the last few years 
to such an extent that it now liolds a very important jdace in the production of wealth. 
With the growth of the industry there came the increase in pests and natural enemies 
of the apple, which, of course, have, an<l will increase proportionately as the industry 
grow’8. 

Being a young country, our present list of pests and diseases is a very formidable 
•one indeed, but, nevertlieless, is very small compared with some other parts of the 
world where apples are grown as a commercial proposition. Witli the coming of these 
pests also came the knowledge with regard to the control of same, so that at the 
present time, thanks to the scientist and chemist, there are few, if any, diseases or 
pests which the commercial apple grower w’ould admit were of such significance as to 
w’arrant the abandonment of his business of apple production, and yet it is only a 
few years ago when orchards of considerable size in South Australia were grubbed 
up and destroyed, owing to the belief that the codlin moth w'as destined to make 
apple production an utter impossibility. The chemist, the entymologist, and the 
iwdentist combined have not only explode<l this belief, but have given us—with the 
help of the engiue<»r—machinery and formulas which have enabled the business to 
4levelop to its present dimensions in a very few' years. It would seem, therefore, that 
we are at Imst not retreating in regani to our warfare on the pests and diseases 
which trouble our treat's ami fruit, but, nevertheless, endless care an<l watchfulness are 
lUH'f^ssary to success, wrhich means, of course, endless expense of time and money. 

To nHmj)erate this time and immev by putting the fruit on an unprotected market 
overseas in competition with fruit from all i>ver the world is quite a problem, and 
the net returns from apple culture during the {»ast few’ years have diminished very 
<*onsi<lerabIy. 

The (luery then arises, “How are we to continue fighting these pests and continue 
to make a profit, es[>tH*ially if, us 1 have already stated, the pests are likely to increase 
rather than diminish?*’ Tlie answer is, “Pnxluee more apples from the same areas 
under cultivation,” and this brings me to the real aim of this paper. 1 am quite aware 
that under certain conditions increase<l crop production, as regards apples, may be 
affected by vaiying our pruning methods by better cuUivatioii in dry yeai’.s, &<*., but it 
is not my intention to dw'ell on these matters, but to suggest some avenues of investi¬ 
gation which 1 consider well worthy of very deep and careful consideration, in view of 
the facts which I have so far collected. 

The problem of the “off’* year in apple growing, in this State at any rate, is a 
very real one, ami innumerable theorit‘s relating to pruning, &c., liuve been brought 
forward, but we are still under the influence of the alternation of tlie good and bad 
m^ason, which during recent years have been most regular, and which have resulted in 
littU? or no export surplus every other st'ason. Tliat this is no good to any business 
needs no emphasis, especially when it is considered that wv havc^ recently adopted 
distinctive labels for our State, and the majority of the South Australian fruit is 
readily and easily distinguishable on the ovei*seas market, and, I am glad to say, is 
making a very real name for itself as regards to quality. It will bo very appawnt 
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that this reputation will be very seriously discounted if we cannot keep up a continuity 
of supplies. Let us look at it from the buyer ^s point of view. Suppose we, as fruit¬ 
growers, purchased an excellent brand of spray wliich gave us eminent satisfaction for 
a specific disease, we would naturally turn to that particular brand every year; but 
if we found that we could only get it every two years, then, rather than keep changing 
over, we would adopt another line, the best possible which would give us a continuity 
of service. This is exactly what is happening over the other side with regard to our 
apples. It will then be apparent that for the time being it will probably pay us to 
study this problem of seasons very carefully, and leave no likely avenue of 

investigation unexplored. The necessity for continuity of cropping is realised by 
practically all orchardists, and in numerous cases the practice of burning off the 
blooms is resorted to. This, to my mind, is a very extreme measure, and, apart from 
possible injury to the trees, is very evidently fundamentally wrong, because it still 
gives an entirely off season to the treated trees, and does not supply continuity. 



Bsfore MtsorUI Treatment. 

During iny experience as a nurseryman, wliich extends over a period of 25 years, 
during which time 1 have almost exclusively specialised in the propagation of deciduous 
trees only, I have had an opportunity of studying the natural habits of trees during 
the whole year through, and in quite recent years since concentrated nitrogenous 
manures have been procurable for stimulating growth, some remarkable facts have 
made themselves apparent, and it is to these that I wish to draw attention. 

Borne few years ago I found that an application of nitrogenous manures would, 
under certain conditions and given enough moisture, stimulate root growth as early 
as the end of May. That apple roots are not dormant for more than about three 
weeks during any normal season has been common knowledge for years, and although 
underground growth is apparent in mid-June on nursery stock, and also on bearing 
trees, the growth is, under ordinary conditions, small and insignificant. Bearing this 
in mind, I have tried dressing the orchard with nitrogenous manure during May, and 
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whether tl)c manure was responsible or not I am not able to state, but the fact remains 
that the season was not by any means bare and quite a nice picking of fruit 

resulted. This has happened for two ‘^olT^’ st^asons in succession (twice in four 
years). It would seem that if the root system of an apple can be so stimulated in 
May as to make rapid growth, the vitality so collected must go into the buds, there 
being no leaves to absorb any of the sap, and that this is so is borne out by my 
€>xperience. This brings us to a critical point which I am quite unable to answer— 
<<When does an apple bud finally decide to produce fruit or leaves, as the case may 
V>c.’’ This should be the first avenue of investigation in this vast question, and no 
doubt can be solved. 

However, to continue witli some of my investigations. This season, on the 20th of 
May, I dressed a patch of yearling nursery stock with about ?»cwts. of sulphate of 
ammonia to the acre. The result was phenomenal, and by the end of June a mat of 
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young growth was visible, and some of the young rootlets, which were quite white and 
as tender as possible 'were over 7in. in length. I w*ould also like to point out that there 
was practically no rain during the period mentioned, although, of course, in our district 
there is always a certain amount of moisture available. 

The usual practice wdth regard to tlie application of nitri>gi*nous nmnures is to a])ply 
same in the early spring. This will help the fruit ns n^gards size aiul possibly color, 
stimulate tlie tree, and enable it to carry its crop without sufTering ton much. The 
latter is very necessary to successful apple culture; nevertheless, to my mind, it is 
essentially and completely utilised on the fruit ami foliage being produced at the 
time of application, as it is a quick acting manure. 1 do not wish for one moment 
to decry this practice of spring manuring, but, on the other hand, cannot too highly 
recommend it. Is it possible that we have taken things too much for granted in this 
Connection, and expect a prolonged service which we will never get from one application 
of nitrogenous manure f 
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Having proved beyond question that root development on apple trees can be stimulated 
into very active operation during autumn by artificial means^ it would seem to me that 
this growth must perforce assist bud development which takes place during the late 
autumn and winter months. Whether it can be made to assist bud development to the 
extent of producing fruit in the> following year, 1 winnot definitely state, but thi.s 
paper is written to ventilate the matter, and, personally, I think that there is, right 
here, an avenue of investigation which should not be ignoreil. I have very little doubt 
but that the crops of the ensuing year can more or less be affected by the application 
of tlie right manure during the autumn. 

It would appear, therefore, that at least two points could ami should be solved; 
firstly, the actual time of the season when apple buds turn to fruit buds or leaf buds, 
as the case may be, and secondly, the definite effect of heavy dressings of nitrogenous 
manures during autumn in the most important apple districts of this State. It would 
be necessary to extend these operations into several districts, and not confine them to 
any one area. Knowing only too well what it means to grow apples for a living, I 
have no hesitation in stating that the job is certainly not one for the individual 
grower, because tlie necessary time is not at his disposal, but as any investigation 
whicli might teml to increase or improve our output is vital to the State's welfare, I 
think that our Government might ver\' well be asked to undertake investigations in 
this connection. 

It was (‘ssential for the grower to seek the assistance of the scientist in the conquest 
of tlie codlin moth and other diseases, because unassisted the grower was doomed to 
failure. Similarly we must now appeal to the scientific worker to help us solve the 
greatest problem, we, as apple growers, have to face at the present time. 

So3»iE Other Avenues of Investigation. 

The systematic tliiiining both of spur wood, cluster buds after bud formation and 
fruit after setting, especially the latter, should be tried out thoroughly. 1 am of the 
opinion that great good may result from a heavy thinning of fruit when an excessive 
crop has set, and the advantage of this avenue of control would be very definite, 
although, possibly, costly as far as the actual labor is concerned. Providing the fruit 
is thinned at any time up to the period when the young fruits are as large as cherries, 
1 feel certain that some measure of relief with regard to the off season would result. 
That this is so i.s borne out by the fact that this method of control is extensively practised 
by some of the leading orchardists of the Commonwealth. One of the largest growers of 
■\Vestein Australia, considers thinning to be one of the season's operations of just as 
much importance as pruning or spraying, and the results obtained from this orchard arc 
positively astounding with regard to regularity of cropping. Then there is the matter 
of stock relationship to the tree. In Australia we have adopted the Northern Spy root stock 
almost entirely for the basis of our commercial orchards because of this stock’s immunity 
from woolly aphis, and because of its thrifty habits and general hardihood, but as to 
its actual effect upon the tree itself we know nothing. As a fruiting tree, however, the 
Northern Spy is notoriously shy until matured in years and then is given to alternate 
<n'opping. Whether working au intermediate variety between the Spy and the tree itself 
would help us in solving this problem of off seasons I do not know, buti certainly think 
it is an avenue worth exploring. That, under certain conditions, the stock has a very 
<lefinite effect upon the tree, and that some of the characteristics of the former are 
transmitted to the latter is an established fact. An examination of the Cherry section 
of the stock testing experiments which have been conducted at Blackwood will prove that 
the stock transmits some of its c'haracteristics to the tops with regard to growth, &c., 
and no doubt the cro[) records show that there is a great variance in crop results *froni 
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one variety on the Hcveral stocks under test. I have previously mentioned the matter of 
working an intermediate variety between the stock and the tree itself, and just to prove 
how a small intermediate variety will affect the top I will quote the instance of certain 
varieties of pears which will not unite with the quince stock. As most of you are aware, 
the cropping qualities of some pears are re-stimulated considerably by pliiciug same on 
quince stock, and this stock is used extensively for these varieties. Amongst those in 
this class is the Cllou Morceau, which in some districts is notoriously shy on p«ir root, 
hut crops heavily and regularly on c|uince root. Now if we take a Dindiess Pear and 
endeavor to propagate direct on to the quince, failure will lesult, as the tree will die 
within a few years. Howxrver, if we place a J>iw*liess bud into a GIou Morceau tree, 
whicli is on a qiiinc'e root, the Duchess will thrive even if, after cutting the (rloii Morceau 
away to the bud ot the Duchess, there is (ally an inch of Glou Morceau wood left, this 
will suffici* to enabh' the Duchess to thrive and live to a ripe old age. I mention this 
merely to stress the influence of stock and intermediate varieties and to urge experi¬ 
mental work in this direction. 

The above mentioned are avenues which so far have not been exploited to any extent 
whatever, and, if it will not Ik* considered presumption on my part, might I be permitted 
to make th<‘ following suggestion:—As certain of Ihe sections of the Blackwood Orchard 
will perforce cejise to be of valu<» for any purpose whatever \ery shortly, as they have 
just about complet<*d their natural life, namely Peaches, some of the Plums and Apricots, 
could not the ground which these will vacate 1 k‘ used for carrying on some of the tests 
outlined heref The necessary land, plant, and equipment to a large extent is available. 
I consider that the good work already done at Blackwood could l>e still further augmented 
to the betterment of the industry generally. 


Goldsbrough, Mort, & Company Ltd. 
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••TONE’S” RABBIT TRAPS. ••NATIONAL” CEMENT (in bags) 
••RUSSELL’S” PIPING. »COMET” WINDMILLS. 

••KINO-LOC” STEEL DROPPERS. 

Ail Farm uid Station Roquirementa, Fencing Wire* and Standard*. Comiacin, Super. 
Twine, Oil*, &c. “Tattoo” Sheep Branding Oil. 

••CLAH LIRE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS.” 

6Bb.|««ito lor ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, ud 

ADSTRAUAN AERIAL SERVICES UMITEO. 

Main Offlee lo Sooth Aostrollo: 18. KINO WILLIAM STREET. ADELAIDE 
HEAD OFFICE: MELBOURNE. 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM (1929-30), INCLUDING DE¬ 
TAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
(1921-30). 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


(Coutinued from page 342). 


WHEAT GROWING COSTS AT TUBRETFIELT). 

A. W-UEAT Sown on Bake Fallow. 

Essentially the fanner is interested in Wheat Growing Costs from the standpoint 
of Costs per Bushel j tlie latter, on the other hand, are dominated, in the main, by the 
mean yields per sere obtained in any g^ven season. These mean yields are controlled 
by three factors, namely:— 

а. The special characteristics of the soil; 

б. Seasonal conditions; and 

r. The relative skill or good fortune of the farmer in making the most of these 
conditions in any given season. 

Ill tlie tables that follow, wheat growing costs incurred have bec'ii indicated on both 
a per acre and per bushel basis, and, as will be seen in the summarised statement of 
Table XI., whereas variations in Costs per a<*4*e above or below the nonnal mean are 
relatively slight, they are very pronounced in the matter of Costs jHjr Bushel. 

Table XI,— Summarising Per Acre and Per Bushel Costs of Growing Wheat sown 
on Bare Fallow over eight consecutiv'* seasons. 



Areas 

Mean Yield 

Mean C-osts. 

iSensons. 

Harvested. 

per Acre. 

Per Acre. 

l*er Bushel. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

£ s. d. 

s. d. 

1922-23 . 

202-53 

15-08 

4 1 7 

5 5 

1923-24 . 

144-08 

9-93 

4 6 4 

8 8 

1924-2.T . 

:i49-32 

23-91 

4 11 1 

3 10 

1925-26 . 

260-22 

23-42 

4 19 2 

4 3 

1926-27 . 

369-06 

19-33 

4 14 7 

4 11 

1927-28 . 

293-18 

21-27 

5 7 10 

5 1 

1928-29 . 

407-56 

18-38 

5 1 6 

5 6 

1929-30 . 

186-67 

17-47 

4 0 8 

4 7 

1922~,30 means ... 

276-58 

19-46 

4 14 8 

4 10 


These figures make instructive reading with Wheat at 28. a bushel at country railway 
sidings. Not even in our most favorable season—1924-25—the meaji yield from 
350 acres was approximately 24bu8h. per acre, would present prices have balanced costs 
of production at Turretiield, which were 38. lOd. per Bualiel on the farm, or, say, 4fl. 
delivered at the Railway siding. Actually, however, over the eight consecutive seasons 
mean costs incurred have Ixjon at the rate of 4s. lOd. a busliel for a 19ibush. Harvest, 
In this connection, the Manager is to Ik? congratulated on the fact that in the 1929-30 
Season mean Costs per Acre were reduced to £4. Os. 8d. per acre, the lowest figure in the 
whole scries. Costs per bushel were naturally conditioned by the mean yield per acre 
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—IT^bush.—and mich«?d 48. 7d. per bushel, which compares more than favorably with 
58. 5d. for a 15busli. Harvest in lS>22-23. 

The influence of Mean Yields per Aero on Costs of Pro<luction per Bushel may be 
ilhiPtrated by the following points:— 

1. Over eight ctnsecutive seasons mean Wheat yields i>er acre varied from 9.93bush. 
to 23.91biish., witli a general mean for the eight seasons of 19.4bbu8h. Hence variations 
in ytMirly mean yields took place within a range of 22.9 i)er cent, above the mean of 
the eight leasons and 49.0 per cent, below it. 

2. Over the same inniod Mean costs per acre of growing Wheat varied from 
£4 Us. Sd. to £5 73. lOd., with a general mean for the eight seasons of £4 14s. 8d. Hence, 
yearly variations were within a range of 13.9 per cent, alwve the mean of the eight 
Sf'URons and 14.8 per cent. l)clow it. 

Finally, over the same i)eriod Coats per Bushel varied fronii 3.s. lod. to 8s. Sd.; hencet 
yearly variations were within the wide range of 79.3 per cent, above tlio m( 3 an of the 
eight seasons and 20.7 per cent, below it. 

As 1 shall have occasicm t<> show lat(‘r on, the good farmer is i»owerless to control 
costs of yirfkduction, apart from his skill to make the most of what opportunities the 
season happens to cdTor; and the facts summarised above would appear to stress the fact 
that one of ihe most obvious means of meeting rising costs of production is to aim at 
rriaxiiiuim yiehls that ( iicumstaiaes permit of. It is, of cmirsc, true that seasonal factors 
are usually at the back of both h an and bountiful harvests, and that, the farmer is nf> 
more abh‘ to contr('l them tluin he is able to control the unseen eeonomic forces which 
ciij>]»le his best efforts, intimately, however, the success of the year's o])erations is 
very clcjsely related to the e\t<‘nt to whieh the farmer adheres to those practices which 
experidiee has taught him to he best adapted to the) district in which he is placed, and 
on this a(llnTeiK*<? will depend the mean yield w^hich he garners in at harvest time. 

In Pabh' Xll. below 1 have summarised in detail the nuun items entering into the 
costs ('f growing Wheat at Tunotfiehl. This Table consists of three parts: in the first 
part actual costs incurred in growing and harv’e.^ting ]8(>.‘)7 acres of Wheat in 1929-30 
have b(HMi analysed in elose detail. The re?ipective peri’cntages of the items have also 
been indicated in c<nitrast with corrt‘sponding mean percentages fer the 1922-29 and 
1922-3.0 ]M'ii(»d8. In the second part of the Table the figures luive been calculated on a 
per aen* liasis, an.I in tlic third on a ]»er bushel basis, for the 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods 
lespectively only. 


Clearing that Scrub. 

CAMPBELL’S 

PATENT SCRUB RAKE 

WILL DO THE WORK OF 15 MEN, AND 
DO IT BETTER. 

Scrub Rollers, Fire Rakes (all 
sizes), Tubular Sack Tracks 
and Bag Elevators, Wheel- 
bairows. Earth Sooo|)s, Etc. 

And now the famous |>atent 
CLOVER RAKES. 

—o— 

ALL PARTICULARS FROM— 

J. L. CAMPBELL & COY., 

147, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRAUA. 



O 








Table Xll,—Detailed Analysis of 1029 .^0 Costs of Wheat on Bare Fallow, together with Mean Per Acre and Per Bushel 

costs for 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods respectively 

Part L —Expenditure Incurred on 186.07 Acres (1929-30). 
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The detailed itciris of Meiin Ooftts Per Acre and Per Bushel incurrefl in the 1922-30 
period admit of being summariBod for purposes* of discussion under the following 
headings: — 

Tabli-: XIII.— HummaHsinf^ Mean Cmta of Growing Wheat at Ttirrcificld during eight 
Huceensivc seasons (1922-30) during the conrse of whiofi the mean yield per CK^re 
v'ati \9A(}bi(sfK 


STATEMENT “A.’’ 





Mean Costs Incurred. 


Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

8 , d. 

Preparation of Fallows to March 






3l8t. 

0 

19 

9 

1 0 

20-8 

Seeding Ox)erations . 

1 

3 

4 

1 2 

24-7 

Harvest Operations . 

0 

16 

9 

0 10 

17-7 

Incidental Expenditure. 

0 11 

9 

0 8 

125 

Interest on Working Capital ... 

0 

7 

1 

0 4 

7-4 

Rent (18 months). 

0 

16 

() 

0 10 

16-9 

Inclusive Costa . 

4 

14 

8 

4 10 

1000 

STATEMENT 

“ Br 






Mean Costs Incurred. 


Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

d. 

Laljor (direct and indirect) __ 

1 

3 

8 

1 3 

250 

Use of Horses. 

0 

16 

6 

0 9 

17*4 

Use of Implcincnts . 

0 

6 

2 

0 4 

6*5 

Seed . 

9 

8 

10 

0 5 

9-4 

Purchase of Essential Material.. 

0 

12 

4 

0 8 

130 

Incidentals. 

0 

4 

1 

0 3 

4-4 

Interest on Working C’apital_ 

0 

7 

1 

0 4 

7-4 

Kent (18 months). 

0 

16 

0 

0 10 

16‘9 

Inclusive Costs . 

4 

14 

8 

4 10 

KKIO 

STATEMENT 

“C 







Mean Costa Incurred. 


Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

8 , d. 

Interest on Land and Improve- 






menta . 

0 

16 

0 

0 10 

16-9 

Interest on Working Capital.... 
Depreciation on I mprovements 

0 

7 

1 

0 4 

7'4 

and Plant. 

liabor (exclusive of depredation 

0 

9 

0 

0 6 

9-5 

on quarters). 

1 

2 

9 

1 2 

24-1 

Purchase of Essential Material.. 

0 

12 

4 

0 8 

130 

All Other Costs. 

1 

7 

6 

1 4 

291 

Inclusive Costs . 

4 

imSam 

14 

8 

4 10 

1000 


From the above statcnu^its it will Ik‘ noted that over a period of eight successive 
seasons mean inciusivo Costs ot growing \Mio:it at Turrettield have been i*eprcseiited by 
£4 ;i4s. 8d. per acre, or 4». lOd. a bushel for a 19.46bush. harvest. Iii the absence of 
^«ny other authoritative statement as to costs actually incurred in growing Wlieat in 
Australia, these figures have received special attention within rei'cnt times, and particu¬ 
larly so since the calanutoiis fall in the price of Wheat. If it costs 4s. lOd. a bushel 
to grow a 19.4(ibU8h, croj), how can farmers Iw expected to continue on the land with 
Wheat at 2s. a bushel and the State mean yield at lOliush. to libuish. per Acre? In the 
circumstances, and in order to obviate a possible mi.siise of tl\e Tiirretfield figures, T 
propose stressing here what they actually represent, and what conclusions can legiti¬ 
mately be drawn from them of State-wddo relcvaiicy. 
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In the first place, ecoiioniic conditions obtaining at TuiTetfleild are very far from 
t>i)ical of corresponding conditions on the average Australian Farm. The Turretfield 
Farm is managed by a paid Manager and all manual opemtions of the farm are carried 
out by hired labor, paid at tlie standard rate of wages. These conditions correspond to 
those obtaining on Station property owned by a Company and worked by a hired Staff, 
but not to tiiose obtaining on the average Australian Farm. Tlu? latter is usually 
managed by the owner, and in the majority of cases farm manual oporations are carried 
out almost entirely by the owner and his family; in exceptional cases only 25 per cent, 
to 50 per cent, of the manual operations might fall to hired Labor. 

Another difficulty alreadj^ referred to earlier in this wport (see page 1137 of November 
issue of the J&urval of Agriculture) is the fact that in these accounts Turndfield is 
assumed to be a leased property upon which regular annual rent is paid, the %ralue of 
Avhich is distributed among the various accounts couceimed. Most South Australian 
Farms are freehold properties, or Crown Leases on a covenant to purchase, completion of 
which extends over a long period of years. In Lueh circumstances, charges for rent, (u* 
what corresponds to the same thing, interest on Capital invested in land, would 
correspondingly lower on the average farm than at Turretfiefld, Similar in nature is 
the fact that the money value of Turretfield land is higher than tliat of the average 
South Australian freehold Wheat Fann. 

Again, the soil of the Turretfield Farm is exceptionally heavy, and as such is relatively 
costly to till; hence the cost of Tillage Operations on the average Malice Farm wdll be 
considerably less than the Turretfield mean figure of 19s. 9d. per aci-e. 

And, finally, at Turretfield W’^heat Growing is associated wnth a Fat Lamb Flock of 
Sheep, which as a rule grazes over the equivalent of one-half of the area of the farm. 
It follows, therefore, that at Turretfield thel Wheat crop is relieved of a considei-able 
proportion of the rental value of the land, whereas on a farm on which Working Horses 
and the family cow only had access to available grazing areas, the yearns Wlieat Cro]) 
would have to carry the full cost of the rental value of the whole farm. 

The above difficulties represent the main reasons why the Turretfield figures cannot 
safely be assumed to have State-wide significance, except subject to limiting reserve^s, 
even on the basis of costs jier acje; and when costs per buslud are in question, difTt»ronce« 
in mean yields complicate the position still further. Bearing in mind these difficulties,^ 
let us examine what eonclnsions of value wef may derive from the figures. 

In the three Statements of Table XIII., I have described those costs as “Inclusive 
Oosts,'^ I.C., every item has been debited against the Wheat Crop that legitimate 
accounting permits of. In this connection it slioiild be pointed out that tliis practice* 
is not altogether in keeping with the views of the majority of English Economists, who 
apparently would exclude from Ck)8ts of production interest on the Parmer’s Capital, 
unpaid family Labor, &c. These views, which I cannot accept as legitimate, would 
reduce the cost of growing Wheat at Turretfield to ds. 6d, to a tenant-fanner with a 
paid Staff, or to 3s. 3d. if he used no hired labor; corresponding figures for a farmer- 
owner would be 38. 8d. and 28, 5d. respectively. 

Statement A shows tliat in these “Inclusive!’’ Costs, purely field operations—i.c,, 
prex>aration of the land, Reding and harvest operations—are represented by 63,2 per 
cent, only of the expenditure, namely, £2 19 b. lOd. per acre, or 38. per bushel. The 
Balance—£1 14s. lOd. per aero, or Is. lOd. per bushel—is absorbed by general expenses,, 
interest on Capital, and Bent. 

Statement B, on the other hand, shows the value of Hired Labor both directly or 
indirectly concerned in the growing of Wheat to have been 238. 8d. per acre, or Is. 3d. 
per bushel, or, again, 25 per cent, of the inclusive costs. From the standpoint of a 
farmer and family wholly responsible for management and manual operations, a charge 
of la. 3d. per bushel for Labor, would imply, with Wheat at 4s. lOd., that the farmer 
and family w'ould b© receiving payment for their Labor from a 19.46bu8h. harvest at the 
rate of 23 b* 8d, for every acie harvested, or at Is. 3d. for every bushel reaped. 
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Let us assume, by way of a coiicret«^ example, that a Farmer and Family reaped 
19.4() bush, per acre from 300 acres of Wheat; on the Turretdeld basis inclusive costs- 
would have been represented by £1,420. If we assume, further, that the Wlieat realised 
on sale £1,420, i.e., costs of production on the farm, although the year's transactiona 
would have ended without any Niet Profits, the farmer and family Avould have earned 
for their Labor £355, plus £346 representing interest on Capital. These assumptions 
imply, however, that the Wheat should have sold at 4s. lOd. per Bushel on the farm: 
but with Wheat at 2s. no interest could be paid cm Capital engaged: no provision could 
be made for deprc^ciatioii on iniprovelments and plant; no payment would be received 
for a year’s toil; the 2s. would, in fact, do no mc^re than meet tlie costs of the purchase 
of essential material, rates and taxes, and other incidental expenditure. 

Such, therefore, would be tlie unenviable position of the farmer working a Wheat Farm 
under Turretfield conditions in the current season; and it is to be feared that the iilight 
of the man working on cheaper and more easily worked laud is not much better liecause 
of normally lower yields. 

Turretfield mean Costs of Production have been given as £4 148. 8d. i>er acre for n 
19 . 4 r>bu 3 h. harvest; if we reduce these charges to £3 an acre, the cost per Bushel would 
still b#j 5s. for a ]2busli. average; and even if w'e deduct 15s. for labor ci»ets, £2 58. W’ould 
represent 3s. 9d. a bushel, a figure close on double the price at present offering for 
Wheat. 


In Statemeu B, Labor (direct and mdircct) is given as £1 38. Sd. j>er acre; this figure 
includes, in addition to ordinary field jalK>r (direct), a certain amount of I.«*ibor included 
in valiiea given elsewhOrc* for use of Horses and Implements (indirect lal>or). Details 
coiicorniiig moan direct and indirec t labor for the 3922-30 period are shown iKdow':— 


Direct Field labor. 

Indirect labor (use of horses). 

Indirect labor (use of implements). 

Total mean value of labor, direct and 
indirect, concerned in the growing of 
wheat . 




Percentage of 

Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 

Mean Inclusive 



Costs. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

o/ 

/o 

18 2 

0 11-2 

19-2 

3 10 

0 2-4 

4-0 

1 8 

0 1-0 

1-8 

23 8 

1 2-6 

25-0 


The mean rate of payment of Labor at Turretfield has Iwii at the rate of Is. 4.23d» 
i)er hour, and it is therefore possible to determine the number of hours of work involved 
in W^hcat growing from costs recorded in the various accounts. These liavo been 
summarised in the statement below': — 


Summariylng number of Working Hours per Avre involved in Wheat 
Growmg (1922-30 Means). 


Direct laber— 

Tillage of fallows. 

Seeding operations .... 

Spring Tillage . 

Harvest Operations ... 
General Expenses. 

Indirect Labor. 


Costs. 

Corresponding 

Hours. 

«. d. 

Hours. 

4 9 

3-52 

2 8 

1*98 

0 1 

006 

3 10 

2*85 

6 10 

5*02 


- 18 2 -13-43 

5 6 40T 


23 8 


17-5 


Inclusive Labor Costs 
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Thus, then, at liirretfield in the growing of Wheat on Bare Fallow 17^ hours labor 
per acre spread over 18 months have represented inclusive requirements over a period of 
eight successive seasons; and as the average working day on the farm has been 9§ hours, 
this represtmts 1,84 days per ac^re. Further, if W3 assume 307 to be the working days in 
a calendar year, one man could l>e responsible for 107 acres of Wheat under Turret- 
field conditions. 

Finally, it remains to be stated that the» expenses of the W’heat Grower do not end 
with the Harvesting of his grain. He has still to deliver it to market before accounts 
can be definitely closed. This additional item of expenditure will naturally vary with 
the distance of the farm from plac>e8 of deliver^', the condition of the roads, etc. 
According to circumstniicea, WHieat at Turretfield has l>een delivered to market by our 
own teams, or by the teams of contractors. Costs of delivery by our own teams of 
7,.’»54bush. over several seasons have been .ns follows: — 



Costs Involved. 


Total. 

Per Bushel. 


£ A. d. 

d. 

Labor . 

. 50 10 7 

0 1*6 

Use of Horses . 

. 47 11 4 

0 1-6 

Use of Implements. 

. 2 19 9 

0 01 

Sundries. 

. 0 12 7 

_ 

Cost of conveving Wheat to Market .. 

. 101 14 3 

0 3*3 


In 1927-128 W'hcat was deliwred by contract at 2.24d. i)er Bushel (5,<!241)ush) ; v\ 
l!»28 29 at 1.93d. (5,5r>7bush) ; and in 1929-30 at 1.5d. per biisliel (7,554bush). If we 
average out costs incurred by the farm in earlier years and contnul costs of the ]>ast 
tliree ymrs, we eet a mean rate of 2.2(>d. per Bushel representing costs of conveying 
Wheat from the 1‘aim to usual places of delivery. 

lleiH'e, the rn<‘.in inclusivt* cost of gi<»wing and delivering to market a 19.4Gbu<h. 
harvest of W'liwt has been ieprts«*nte<l at Turretfield l>y 5s. 0}d. }>er Inisliel. 

B. Wheat )4own o.n 1M:\ Sti bhuks. 

I Miring the past four seasons small an‘as t»f pea stiibbh* land—’•4.9, 34.5, 44,OS, and 
19.12 aeics n*spectively—have 1 m en sown to Wdieat and siilysequently harveste<l for 
grain. Fxj»emliture connected herewith lias l>cen analyseil in Table XIV. 


WE ARE BUYERS AT HIOHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Your Railway Station. Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL GRADES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, &c. 

Send Samples to— 

F. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

CRANBROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TSLEPBOITB 0. IBfiS-l85S. 











Table XIY.—Amlysis of Expenditure incurred in Growing fVheat on Pea Stuhhks in 1929-30 and in the 1926-30 Mean Period. 

Patjt I .—Erpendiiure incurred on 19.42 Acres (1929-30), 
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Table XIV.— Analym^ of Expenditure incurred in Growing If heat on Pea Stvhhie^ In 1929 30 and in the 1920-30 Mean Period —coiitiBued. 

Part 111 .—Mean Expenditure per Biushei (1926-30). 
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Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 


MAHUFACTDBEBS OF 


Meat Meal fop PigTS. 

Read Report of trials made by Rbov. Fibkins, Journal of Agriculture^ 
January and July, 1021. 

Meat Meal fop Poultpy. 

For fall information on above write to 

The GENERAL MANAGER, MetropoUUn Abattoirs Board, Box 578E, 

G.P.O., Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 





There are 10 New Improvements, including 

Ball Bearing. 

Rnit Proof Bowl. Bntt Proof Dieot. 
Trailing Skim Milk Diioharge from Bowl. 

Year by year the Alfa Laval haa led the 
way—each New Model haa been by far the 
Best Separator In Its day, bvt the 1030 
New Model li tar ahead of anything ever 
made before. 

Free TriaL Speoially Bagy Terme. 

It wUl pay tor ItaelL 

Write for partloulais— 

A. W. SANDFORD A CO., LIMITED, 

ADBLAXDB. 


LAST LONGER 


COST LESS 



Two very good reasons why 
yon sbonld choose 


FOROAN’S 




CAST 


ffRTT.T.ien 
PLOW and 
CULTIVATOB 
SHARES 


FOB ALL PLOWS AHO 
OULTITATOBS. 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL THIS YEAH. 


J. & R. FORGAN Ud, 

Crystal Brook and Port Pine. 
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It should be observed that over a period of four years—1926-30—^the mean yield per 
acre of Wheat grown on Pea Stubbles has been 15.94bush.y against 39.2bu8lu for Wlieat 
grown on Bare Fallow over the same four-year period. 

I have summarised below in Table XV. mean expenditure incurred in growing Wlieat 
on Pea Stubbles—1926-30—m comparison with corresponding Mean ExjxinditurtH for 
Wheat grown on Bare Fallow—1922-30. 

Table XV.— Contrasting Mean Expenditure inAtrred for Wheat after Tease with 
corresponding expenditure for Wheat after Bare Fallow, 

Mean Cost of Wlieat Grown on Mean Cost of Wheat Grown on 
Pea Stubbles. * Bare Fallow. 

(1926-30). (1922-30). 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage 

STATEMENT 



s. d. 

8, d. 

% 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

% 

Preparation of Land. 

8 3 

0 6 

12*2 

19 

9 

1 0 

20-8 

Seeding Operations. 

22 7 

1 5 

33-4 

23 

4 

1 2 

24-7 

Harvest Operations . 

14 10 

0 11 

220 

16 

0 

0 10 

17-7 

Incidental Expenditure.... 
Interest on Working 

8 10 

0 7 

13 1 

ll 

9 

0 8 

12-5 

Capital . 

Rent (9 and 18 months 

5 .3 

0 4 

7-8 

7 

1 

0 4 

7-4 

respectively) . 

7 10 

0 6 

lir> 

16 

0 

0 10 

16-9 


Inclusive Costs . 

67 

7 

4 3 

1000 

94 

8 

4 10 

1000 



STATEMENT 







s. 

d. 

8, d. 

% 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

% 

Labor (direct and indirect). 

17 

6 

1 1 

25-9 

23 

8 

1 3 

250 

Use of Horses . 

9 

r> 

0 7 

13-9 

16 

6 

0 9 

17*4 

Use of Implements. 

r> 

0 

0 4 

7*4 

6 

2 

0 4 

6-5 

Seed . 

Purchase of Essential 

9 

6 

0 7 

141 

8 

10 

0 5 

9-4 

Material . 

9 

6 

0 7 

141 

12 

4 

0 8 

13-0 

Incidentals. 

Interest on Working 

3 

7 

0 3 

5 3 

4 

1 

0 3 

44 

Capital . 

Rent (9 and 18 months 

r> 

3 

0 4 

7»8 

7 

1 

0 4 

7-4 

respectively) . 

7 

10 

0 6 

11*5 

16 

0 

0 10 

16-9 

Inclusive C/Osts . 

67 

7 

4 3 

1000 

94 

8 

4 10 

1000 




STATEMENT 







s. 

d. 

8, d. 

u/ 

/o 

s. 

d. 

/r. d. 

o/ 

/o 

Interest on Land and 







Improvements. 

Interest on Working 

7 

10 

0 6 

11-5 

16 

0 

0 10 

10*9 

Capital . 

5 

3 

0 4 

7*8 

7 

1 

0 4 

7*4 

Depreciation on Improve¬ 









ments and Plant. 

8 

3 

0 6 

12-2 

9 

0 

0 6 

9*5 

Labor (exclusive of Depre¬ 









ciation on Living 

Quarters) . 

16 

10 

1 0 

24*9 

22 

9 

1 2 

24*1 

Purchase of Essential 









Material . 

9 

6 

0 7 

14*1 

12 

4 

0 8 

130 

All other Costs . 

19 

11 

1 4 

29*6 

27 

6 

1 4 

29-1 

Inclusive Costs . 

67 

7 

4 3 

1000 

94 

8 

4 10 

1000 


Mean yields per acre 


I5'94bush. 


19*46ba8h. 
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It sliould be observed that whilst in Tablet XV. the costs of 'Wheat sown on Bare 
Fallow represent the means of eight snceeseive seasona—1922>30—those of Wheat 
following Pease are the means of four seasons only—1926-30; and that in consequence 
the latter are perhaps less reprt'sentative of local conditions than the former. If, how¬ 
ever, we ovelrlook this fact, the data show that wheat after Bare Fallow is more costly 
than Wheat tfter Pease, namely, 678, 7d. per acre and 4s. 3d. per bushel, in the latter 
case, against 94s. 8d. per acre and 4s. lOd. per Bushel in the former. On these iigurea. 
Wheat at 4s. 6du a Bushel would leave a margin of jiroiit if following Pease, but a loss 
if succeeding Bare Fallow. 

The two main items upon which economies are realised are Preparation of the Land 
and Rent, which aggregate 16s. Id. per acre, or Is. a bushel only, for Wheat after 
Pease, but 35 b. 9d. per acre, or Is. lOd. per Bushel for Wheat sown on Bare Fallow. 
The whole viilue of the praetice, however, is contingent on a net profit being realised 
from the preceding Pea Crop; this is a question which will be discussed in another section 
of the Report. 

Finally, we shall consider the number of Working Hours involved in growing Wheat 
after Pt'ase in contrast with corresi>onding figures for Wheat after Bare Fallows:— 

Tahle XVI .—SiimmarMinff number of Worling Hours per Aere involved in Growing 
Wheat after Fea^e in ronfra^ti with Cf/rresponding figures for Wheat after Barfi 
Fallow, 

Wheat after Pease, 1926-30. Wheat after Bare Fallow, 1922-30. 


Costs at Is. 4*23d. Corresponding Costs at Is. 4*23d. Corresponding 
per Hour. Hours. per Hour. Hours. 



s. 

d. 

A. rf. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

/*. d. 

s. d. 

Hours. 

Hours, 

Direct Labor— 










Preparation of Land 

2 

10 

— 

210 

— 

4 9 

— 

3-52 

— 

Seeding Operations . 

2 

6 

— 

1-82 

— 

2 8 

— 

1-98 

— 

Spring Tillage. 

0 

1 

— 

009 

— 

0 1 

— 

0»06 

— 

Harvest Operations. 

3 

9 

— 

2-78 

— 

3 10 

— 

2-85 

— 

General Expenses ,. 

4 

6 

13 8 

3 10 

3-33 

1012 

2*82 

6 10 

18 2 

5 6 

502 

13-43 

4*07 

Indirect Labor . 

- 

- 

— 

—■ 

— 

Inclusive Labor Costs 

_ 

— 

17 6 

_ 

12»4 

_ 

23 8 

_ 

17-5 


Thus, then, wheitas Wheat following Bare Fallow alxsorbs 17i hours per acre of Labor, 
the corresponding figure for Wheat after Pease would be 13 honra only. Reducing these 
figures to 9i hour-days, these* figures would l)ecoine 184 days for 100 acres of "Wheat 
fe’own on Bare Fallow^, against 13r> days for a corrcsi>onding area sowm on Pea Stubbles. 
The comparison cannot be pushed further because obviously Labor absorbed by the Pea 
Crop must also taken into consideration, and this will Ixi done when dealing with 
tho Pea Crop, 

(To he continued.) 


SUMMER FODDER CROPS 

Now 18 the time to sow 

SUDAN GRASS, MAIZE, MILLET, SORGHUM, 
LUCERNE, &c. 

- New Seed now Available - 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18. PITT STREET. ADELAIDE. 
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SOME PROBLEMS AFFECTING DAIRY FARMING IN 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[Paper read by Mr, H, B, Barlowf II.D.A*, Chief Dairy Instructor, at the 
Forty-first Anmial Congress of the Agrioultural Bureau.] 


The problems I particularly desire to draw attention to may be divided into two 
groups:— 

(a) Those affecting production. 

(&) Those affecting manufacture. 

Although it may appear to some people that manufucturing has nothing to do with 
the farmer, this is quite a mistaken impression, since the manufacturer absolutely 
dej>endB on the quality of the raw product to enable him to make a sound article. 

The problems affecting production might be divided as follows:— 

(а) Suitable cattle. 

(б) Economical feeding. 

With the knowledge available throughout the world of the productivity of individual 
cows, it must be accepted that obtaining the right sort of animal is of the utmost 
importance to succeessful dairying. What is the best means of obtaining this animal Y 

Experience shows that it is practically impossible to buy a really good dairy herd, 
unless under exceptional circumstances and by paying exhorbitant prices, and this method 
can be considered as beyond the means of the average dairyman. 

This statement is particularly true at the present time, and is accentuated by the 
fact that there has developed throughout the last 18 months at least, a strong tendency 
on the part of the landholders generally, to make dairying a much more important part 
of their farming operations. The reasons for this decision are not hard to understand. 

Both wheat and wool have slio^vn a strong tendency to decline in value, and at the 
same time, until just lately at least, the valutj of dairy products has remained at a 
satisfactory level. 

Additionally, farmers generally liave been forced into the position of apprwiatiijg 
the value of an income, no matter how' small, which could be depended upon as being 
available each fortnight. 

Economically, this is one of tlie strongest factors in favor of dairying. 

Whatever the reason, South Australia at the present time is very short in dairy cows 
at a profitable age, and at times such as these this is a very serious matter, inasmuch as 
the demand will tend to force the price of stock too higli for profitable working, thus 
bringing atiout much the same economic position us lias occurred when prices paid for 
land were higli. 

Breedino Young Stock. 

The question of making up this shortage in dairy cows is economically very important, 
and, in my opinion, the on^y sound and economical method of building up depleted herds 
is by breeding and rearing young stock. It may possibly be suggested that the breeding 
of young dairy stock is not a paying proposition from the individual’s standpoint, 
although it would be of advantage to the State generally. To a great extent this view¬ 
point has been developed, firstly by the opening up of larger milk areas in our Hills 
districts and the Adelaide Plains, and thereby diminishing the amount of skim milk 
available for rearing calves; and, secondly, owing to the phenon^enallv high prices which 
have been ruling for vealers during the last few years. 

The fact that relatively high prices have been procurable for calves six weeks to 
two months ohl has been the reason for a very serious drain on our dairy herds. 
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' Admittedly'the dry Beaaons experienced in the« Lower -and J4iddle North, coupled 
the scarcity bf feed, have made the acceptance of this avenue for obtaining., a 
'small amount of ready cash very attractive, but the cumulative effect,has put ua;m a 
more or less serious position. ' Notwithstanding; these facts, I still contend, that ithe 
breeding and rearing of our own young stock is the only possible way to .establish .and 
mafatain semnd and profitable dairy herds, and the larger the herd' the more importtmt 
does this matter become. 

Granted that tliis policy is acceptable, it is imperative that only a pure-bred bull 
developed from high producing ancestors should be used if a sure and economical 
method of improving the production of the herd is required. 

In this connection the Government is assisting very generously by subsidising 
approved bulls, and the progeny c)f these subsidised bulls are shown—and will continue 
to show—a marked improvement on the production figures of the State generally. 

Fjceding. 

Since the modern dairy cow is only an animate machine, developed by man, in order 
that large quantities of crude foodstuffs (pastures, &c.) should be turned into milk 
for the manufacture of dairy products, the feeding questiou is of tantamount importance. 

Every-ounce of milk a cow produces must and can only be procured from the food 
which the cow consumes, therefore, if a regular supply of milk is required, a regular 
supply of food must be available. 

So far as this State is concerned, excepting perhaps on the irrigation areas of the 
River Murray, and even there perhaps with advantage, it must be an accepted policy 
that, at least for a few months each year, dairy cows must have a certain amount of 
hand feerling if satisfactory returns are to be expected. 

This necessity immediately opens up the question as to ways and means. 

It is im acknow'ledged fact that, except in extreme cases, if dairy cows are to, be 
fe<l economically the feed must be produced on the farm, and the ration the cows are 
fed must be controlled by the crops which can be grown or stored. 

Throughout oiir Hills and South-East districts, when? heavy crops of clover or meadow 
hay can be growTi and cured, the obtaining of the bulk ration is fairly simple. In 
these Same districts this bulk ration can >>e supplemented with advantage by grain, 
in the shape of oats, barley, and peas. These grains fed in a crushed form either singly 
or together, will be found of great assistance when natural pasture is scarce. 

Pastures in these areas can also be supplemented by having a small lucerne patch 
for summer feed, or planting sucli summer growing crops as Sudan gniss or maize, 
and in the damp gullies cow grass and strawberry clover. Improving pastures by 
establishing rye grass and IPfuifaHs tuherosa {bulbosa) also holds out great possibilities. 

In the lower rainfall areas we must, to a much greater extent, depend upon cereal 
crops (wheat, oats, &c.) as our main stays. 

Generally speaking, the winter and spring months can be expected to give fairly 
satisfactory, and in many cases excellent, pasture conditions which can be very often 
improved by the ju<Ucious use of superphosphate's as a top dressing; but, generaUy 
speaking, the summer feeding bei*on»e8 a problem. 

The establishment of lucerne is of great assistance, and should, I think, be developed 
AS much as possible. If any means of watering is available, so much the better. 

Although cereal hay or chaff is not absobiteW ideal for dairy cattle, supplemented 
by green feed when available, crushed grain, and, if possible, a little bran; and in eases, 
especially during very dry spells, the judicious use of molasses, excellent returns can 
be obtained. 

Ensilage. 

One avenud of storing food has been greatly neglected, and that is ensilage. As a 
food for dairy cattle durinjj the dry weather, ensilage has few equals and can be made 
from practically all cereals or natural herbage, &c., either in a tub, pit, or stack. 

B 
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In dry districts a pit dug in the side of a hill can be expected to give excellent resultSi 
and large circular silage stacks will also be quite satisfactory and have a comparatively 
small percentage of waste. In small stacks the percentage of waste is comparatively 
high. It is worthy of note that, excepting irrigation areas, most of the highest yielding 
herds, practically throughout Australia, are fed for the greater part of the year with 
ensilage as their main bulk ration. A well-filled pit or well-made stack of ensilage 
will keep in excellent order for years, practically no deterioration taking place. 

Problems of MANUPAcruuE. 

Tlie greatos^t problem the dairy farmer in South Ausitnilia lias to contend with is 
getting his product—chiefly cream—^to the manufacturer in a sound condition. 

Our knowledge of buttcu* manufacture has increased greatly during the Inst few yenrs. 
The most oflicienr machinery, churns, paateuriser.s, coolers, cream vats, &c., have liet’ii 
developed, but the quality of the original cream is still the controlling factor of butter 
quality. 

Although present-day methods of treatment can he exp(*ct(‘(l—in fa('t, do, prevent 
rapid deterioration after treatment—still we are unable to so rejuvi'iiate or alter the 
quality that a good butter can bo manufactured from an inferior cream. 

There are many factors which t(*nd to cause cream to deprecirdi' in quality, but 
depro(iatioii is generally caused by bacterial action and the length of time the cream is 
held before reaching the manufacturer. Both these factors are accentuated by the 
climatic conditions. 

The average quality of cream, when it reaches the factory in South Australia, is not 
nearly so good as we would like to see, except possibly for a few wi‘eks in the early part 
of the season. 

Cleanliness. 

The methods to be adopted—^to at any rate lessen the depreciation through bacterial 
action—are well known, and generally quite simple of application and dependent solely 
on the practice of a sound system of hygiene throughout all processes. Since much the 
greatest amount of bacterial infection cjin be traced to <*t>ntamim tion from utensibj, 
careful attention to the washing of thfjse will generally have an imnu diate effect in the 
direction of improved quality. Too great a .stress cannot he placcMl on the absolute 
necessity for carefully washing all dairy uten.^Jils immediately after use, and having 
wash(’d th(*m, a liberal use of boiling w'ater for .scalding puj'poses will lay the foundation 
for a choitu? artidc'. Provided all dairymen will give this matter the serious considera¬ 
tion it deserves, and carry out the job thoroughly, we will find that a rapid improvement 
in quality will take place. The obtaining of this very nevessary improveimmt is oiisy 
of attainment, with practically no added expense and very little, if any, added labor. 

Holding the Cream. 

The second main cause of inferior cream, that of age, is not nearly so easy to overcome. 
Even cream procured under ideal conditions deteriorates rapidly with age, and this deter¬ 
ioration is accentuated or hastened in hot weather. The cream becomes first stale, and 
then develops a tallowy flavor. Any cream which is more than three days old in summer 
time can be expected to be falling off in quality, and even during the winter months the 
chemical changes which take place make four or five days old < ream a doubtful 
proposition. 

Notwithstanding our vaunted improvements in methods of manufacture, we are «*till 
unable to improve cream once it has developed a stale or tallowy flavor. As a matter of 
fact, since these flavors are due to chemical changes taking place, pasteurisation, which 
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has wrongly beon quoted as a cure for all evils, has a tendency rather to accentuate than 
lessen the trouble. This underlying stale flavor is the main trouble with the majority of 
our inferior butters. 

Provided the amount of cream available is sufficient to warrant the cream being 
forwarded to the factory more often than thre<» or four times a week in summer and at 
least twice a week in winter, this trouble can be easily rectified. 

Unhappily, wo have to depend for the great bulk of our cream from people who only 
keep a small number of cows, and may live long distances away, with the result that 
the cost of transport very often does not warrant quick and regular deliveries of the 
cream to the factory. In these ciises, the problem is very hard to solve satisfactorily, 
but by keeping the cream as cool as possible, stirring two or three times each day, 
mixing the fresh cream as soon as it is cool with the old cream, and keeping it as cool 
as possible during transport, much can be done. 

The manufactuK rs can lx* depended on to make the lx*8t possible use of the cream, 
and the larger the amount of comparatively fresh creajn which is available, the greater 
the amount of slightly inferior cream can be use:!. 

Although this suggestion may appear like ^‘robbing Peter to pay Paul/^ nevertheless 
the blending of choice and slightly inferior cream must Ije recognised as an accepted 
commercial and ccriiomic practice, as our obje<*t is to obtain the greatest good for the 
majority, but, at the same time, we must uphold the quality of our finished product and 
give the consumer a sound article. 

tSo serious has this mattt?r bwome that it will be al>8olutely essential for us to enforce 
the efficient grading of all cream by the factor}’ represimtntives, and although the fact 
of the cream being classified as second grade will no doubt come as a shock, and pf>8' 
sibly cause a considerable amount of heartburn amongst producers, nevertheless, it is the 
only way to bring about a definite un])rovement in cream and butter quality. 

Admittedly strict grading of cream might «i*em to adversdy affect those persons 
who have to Bend their cream long distances, yet it is doubtful whether, in the long run, 
it will materially affect their n(d. returns, and extra attention given to the detJiils of 
handling, &c., can confidently be exj»ected to show' a inarkt*d improvement, and may even 
considerabl.v lengthen the accepted time during which tlie cream w’ill remain sound. 

I do not profess to have touched on all our problems, but I have picked out those 
which appear to me to be of paramount importnu«*e at tla* present moment, with a hope 
that some discussion might accrue, and thus htdp to solve—if only in part—some of the 
problems with which we are confronted. 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

UCENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

42, GRENFELL BUODINOS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

*PhoM: Otnt. MU. Mmto: (ttrUiis M7. .. Ttitgniu; MaMIiodc*. AdateidA 


8PB0IALIZB m OOUNTBT VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOB ALL OBASS SEEDS. 

LUOEBNE AND CLOVEBS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXFEBT ADVICE ON OBASSBS AND CLOVEBS. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONORESS. 


[Contimial from page 3(18, Journal of Agriculture^ November, 1930. ] 


Tuesday, September 16th. 

Portion of the papers read at the Men's C^oiigress on Tuesday, September 16th, appear 
elsewhere in tliis issue. 

At the Horticultural session held in the afternoon, the following resolution was 
carried:—‘‘That results of investigations into the cause of and remedy for gumosis 
in apricots be made available at the Conference of Non lrrigated Fruit* Areas, at 
Angaston, in November/' 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

Delegates from Women's Branches met in the committee room of the Way Hall on 
Tuesday moiiiing, September Kith. Mrs. J. Ilamniatt (WilliauLstowu) presid(*d find 
Mrs. E. L. Orchard acted as Secretary. 

THE COMMON-SENSE KITCHEN. 

Mrs. H. Billing (Wilkawatt) read the following paper:— 

In an article entitled “How Can I Make My Kitchen Better!” the opening paragraph 
read something like this: “If yours is like 99 out of 100 kitciiens it is in bjid need of 
bettering. This, the most important room in the house, esjaNjiaily to the woman who 
does her own work, is usually the worst contrived. It generally lacks proper light and 
ventilation, and being at the back of the house, rarely has a pleasant outlook. The best 
room is probably towards the view and too often closed and unused, wliile the farmer’s 
wife spends most of her waking hours in a kitchen backed towards the barns, or washing 
dishes against a dead wall. She is apt, too, to keep her cooking utensils, from heavy 
iron jjots inherited from her grandmother down to the eggbeater and nut meg-grater, in 
one cupboard and her dishes in another—^maybe the length of tlie long kitchen apart. 
Does this description tit you!" 

Another writer puts it this way: ‘ ‘ There are kitchens and kitchens. Some of them are 
a blot on the escutcheon of the housewife and shrmk aloud the reason for her weari¬ 
ness. '' 

We do not often realise that th^ little unnoticed strains are a greater wear and tear 
on one's vitality than are the big ones. 

The kitchen is the central point of the housewife's energies, and if forethought is 
used in the kitchen outfit t^ere will be a direct return in health and C/omfort to all those 
who dwell under the roof. 

“Conservation of energy, effort, and of time are essential to the modem woman wh(» 
has no desire to spend half her life cooking and washing up and grubbing round gener¬ 
ally. She wants a few hokirs to herself and enough vitality left over from housework 
for recreation and the refreshment of her mind which is not necessarily like a vegetable 
because she deals with vegetables for part of each day of her life.'' 

There are just two rules for constructing an ideal kitchen— 

First —Make sure thdt everything you need is ready to hand; that is, make it con* 
yenient; eliminate all unnecessary fetching and carrying. 
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Second —Make it pretty; in other words, make it good to look upon and theirefore 
restful to work in. Make it productive of good and healthful cookery by means of right 
tools and utensils adapted to their work. 

Good Service Tests — 

1. Each tool or utensil must do some one thing so efficiently that its presence is 
warranted. 

2. Or; it must be adaptable to many purposes. 

o. Must require only a fair amount of time and care to keep it in order. 

4. Must be sufficiently durable to return a reasonable service for the purchase price, 
weight and durability must be considered. 

Types of Kitchen — 

3. Kitchen; living room of family as well as the workshop of the home. 

2. Maid^s sitting room when day’s work is done. 

Solely the workshop of the woman who runs her house without any domestic help. 

A southern aspect is best in this country; the kitchen must be bright, airy, and roomy. 
Ft-ooriny — 

Flags, tiles, bricks, concrete or wooden boards (boards covered with inlaid linoleum are 
best). 

Walls--^ 

3. Glaz<‘d tiles or painted walls are ideal. 

2. High-tiled dado with distemper or other suitable finish, above. 

:i. Whole wall washed with simple distemper. 

4. Varnished paper also appropriate. 

5. White-washed walls. 

Avoid shadows at table and stove; use wall lights rather than lights suspended from 
ceiling; have a window in the chimney. 

A small kitchen wives much w’alking about, but it is more difficult to work in, as 
constant tidying up is necessary. The smaller the kitchen the more thought is needed 
in its equipment. 

Plan for the kitchen to within easy reach of the dining-room. Compactness is a 
great advantage in any kitchen, and the disposition of cui)lx)ards, sink, stove, and table 
should be thought out with a view to minimise the number of steps that will have tr be 
taken in the various duties to be performed. Try this: place the sink or washing-up 
table under the window, with stove on the right and kitchen cabinet- on left. The sink 
should at such a height tlrnt the arms of the worker can he stretched out in a normal 
working position without bending the back at the waist or shoulders. The w'orking surface 
for the table could be a slab of glaee, or marble or linoleum covered. Use newspapers 
to save work. It is a great save to have an extra table covered wdth heavy tin or zinc; 
if wdthout one, keep a few pieces of wood 4 to 5 inches square, 1 inch thick, with a 

PARAFIEL D POULTRY STATION. 

ROW BOOKIHO ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

wem MOHOBNB OIII.T. DIUTCBT—TOLT. AVQTJ81!. mi SBPTBMBBB. 

PRICES- 

EGGS~IOi. per Setting of 15 Eggt; Incubator Lota, £2 lOi. per 100. 

DAYX)LD CHICKENS-17a. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on rail. Salkbury. 
Further paiticuUn can be obtained from the Manager, ParaOeid Poultry Station, Saliabuty. 

C. F. ANDERSON. Manager. 
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aeteymye in the end of each one, hang on a nail or hook, ovea- the worktable; these arc 
useful to stand saucepans on, convenient to cut meat on, to slice bread, roll lemons, and 
for many other purposes. The sink must have a syphon trap to prevent return of foul 
gas into the house, with a gully- trap outside the wall. 

Have nothing on the floor—the bare floor is more esisy to sweep and mop. Use shelves 
—not too wide, as wide shelves are conducive to waste, muddle, and dirt. Paint, enamel 
or lacxjuer surface, or clover with linoleum or oilcloth. Imagine a background of blue, 
green, cream, or jiale grey. 

If cooking utensils and saucepans are hung or neatly ranged on shelves there is no 
losing a saucepan lid, no grovelling on the floor groping for a dish that has slipped right 
to the back of the wide shelf. 

Cover ewkery books with greaseproof paper. 

Divide a cnitlery drawer into compartments; have it near at hand for washing up. 
Place platerack above sink. Keep groceries in glass jars—^wide-mouthed, as in sweet shops. 

Have a towelrack or line and a roller towel, a good clock, a traymobile, a kitchen 
slate or book with pencil attached, a scrapbook for hints and recipes, and a small armless 
rocker and a stool. 

After breakfast each day take a 10 to 15 minutes rest and read, with everyone started 
of£ to school or the day^s activitit^e; the rest will give you a cliance to collect your 
thoughts, and the few minutes spent in reading will refresh your mind and give your 
spirit a lift through the diuh-washing. 


FLOOR POLISHING. 

Mr.s. McCall (Kalangadoo) contributed the following paper:— 

Floor polishing, as Vfe all know, is rather a long and tiresome task, but in the follow¬ 
ing way I think I have cut it down t-o a minimum of labor and eixpense with a hon.e- 
made varnish. 

Not only is this varnish suitable for stained boards and linoleums, which it preserves 
and lengthens their life, but is equally successful wdien used for varnishing skirting 
boards, doors, all paintwork, will double the life of fly-wire, will renovate and make 
travelling bags and suitcases like new, will make waterproof school attache ceases—in 
fact its uses arc too numerous to mention. For general use, dilssolve 4oz«. brown 
shellac in 1 pint methylated spirits. For kitchen floors and stained l)oards that 
require a liard surface ;—4ozs, brown shellac, 2ozs. resin in 1 pint methylated spirits. 

As the varnish has a slight tendency to darken, I have found it advi«eible to add 
2 oz 8. white shellac to the general-use recipe for very light-colored linoleinus. By 
shaking the mixture daily it will take about four days to dissolve, and will keep perfectly 
if airtight, otherwise the spirit will evaporate. Have surface of floors clean and dry, 
and working away frf>m the light apply with a light, ewn stroke of the brush till the 
whole floor has been done. I And it advisable to give the floors three coats three times 
during the first year; afterwards once evwy six to nine months will be ample. On a 
bright, sunny day I am ajhle to .scrub and give three coats of polish to a room 18ft. x 
14ft., linoleum and boards, and the cost did not far exceed Ss. 6d. 

The greatest adrointage of this vamislb which gives a briiyqnt, mirror-like surface, 
is that it is not slipi>ery—^not even to a child; To clean, mop briskly every otlier day 
with an oiled mop, and should a mud stain prpi^ obstinate remove with a damp cloth. 
Kitchen floors—^wash in lukewarm water. 

Miss Lois Allen, B.A. (Education Departnmt) addressed delegates on the subject, 
* * Differences in Temperament and Ability- in Children. ’ * 

(To he continued*) 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 

[By Geoffrey Sa.muee, M.Sc., Plant I’atliologist, Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Adelaide.] 

{('ontinUffi from pogt .‘177, Journal of Jgrirulturr, mhf i\ UKJO. | 

( )thi:k li<HfT-KOT Dishasks— con fit! iird. 

Fifsarimn \\ Ht ((‘^m.sod by the fuiijJTus Fiisarium If/copcrsicI ) -- in souu^ 
(*<)uiitri(‘S Fu.s(irlu)n wilt is oih* of rho worst and most trotiblosoiin* root-rol 
dis(*.asos of tho tomato. Altliougli many ])lants fi*om j:;‘lassli<nis(*s round 
Adtdaido liave boon (‘xaminod, no definite' oast* of Fimtvlutu wilt has yet been 
fouml. rumriumti fairly closely related to Fmarltim bjcopersici have 
fre(jiiently bt^en obfaim'd from rottinj; roots, bnt in no case havi' they 
i‘xa(*tly ri'scMiibh'd this fuiipis, t'ither lln'inst*!vt's or in tlicir eirinds on the 
plant. It is rather diflicidl to undt'istand why this i'un”:us is not known 
near Adelaide', for it is stated t(» be of considerabli* iinpoiTance; in Queens¬ 
land and N('\\ Snuith Wales, and to a h'ss extent in Vii'tt.ida. It may be 
that in South Australia. I)y the time the soil conditions become warm enonp^h 
for the disease to be bad, the iiiants are fully prrown, or it is possible that the 
South Australian Early Dwarf lied, which is the variety almost exclusively 
jrrown in prlasshouses, here possivsses some lesistance to tin* disease, ('fiie 
l)<!st metliod of (*ontrol in ar<‘as where the ilist'ase is pee.st'iit is the ^rowinp 
of resistant varhtic's, e.ry., Norton, Marvel, (^)lumbia). 

The symj)toms of Fusariuni Wilt are rottinp- of the roots, browning' of tlie 
wood inside the roots and stem, and sickliness and yellowishm'ss of !lu‘ top 
of tiu* plant with or witlnuit wilting. This dis^‘as(‘ is one which is severe 
under high t(‘mt>erature conditions, in contrast to \di’iicilh k in Wilt, wliicli 
is a low temperature disease. 

]\ijflniin Root-rots, —On a nunibei* of occasions isolations from disi'ased 
tomato roots have yieldtxl siweral specit‘s of Fpthium fungus. Further 
research work will be notsled before the ii'ijuu’tance of these can be ])ro]>orly 
judged. Under certain soil conditions, especially wlu're the subsoil is too 
close to the surfact* foi* the be.st growih of tomatoes, they appear to play an 
impoHant part in root-rotting, H^iots die back from the tij)s, the tops of 
the plants wilt in the warm pai-t of the ilay, and growth cannot proeei'd 
vigorously. 

Contiol of Root-roi Fungi, —As explaiiu'd in the discussion on Vcrti- 
Wilt, steam sterilisation would he the best way of ridtling soils from 
these r(H>t-rot diseases. Sinee lieat is not neeessary in the growing of the 
tomatoes here, however, no growei*s have any apparatus for steam sterilisa¬ 
tion. As land gets more expensive it is ])rohable that c(M>))erativo steaming 
plants may be established, hut for the jire.seiit growers find it cheaper simply 
to move their houses to a fresh pieee of ground which has had a spell for 
several years. The glasshouses are usually spaced at et]ua1 glasshouse 
widths, so that all that is neeessary is to move the roofs across. It is pf)ssible, 
howevei*, that larger glasshouses and taller varieties may later come into 
favor, and these would not be so easily shiftcul. 

Apai’t from this, the best advice that (‘an h(‘ givtm is to s('e that the 
growing conditions for the plants are as good as ])ossible. The old roots 
of the previous crop should, of course, be carefully pulled out and burnt. 
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The suggestion given before to allow the soil to dry out thoroughly onee 
or twice in the greatest heat of uiidsumnier, wlnm the plants are out of 
the houses, might also be tried liere. If these methods, coupled with the 
best conditions of growth and manurial treatment, do not overconn^ the 
trouble, the only solutions left under our present conditions are either the 
moving of the glasshoust‘s or trying dwarf beans to give the soil a spell 
from tomatoes for a year. This was not recommended for Verticillium 
Wilt, because beans have bt‘(‘n found to be affected by the latter disease. 


Lkak-Spot. 

Description, —Leaf-spot is easily recognised as small circular or irregulai’- 
sha])ed dead spots on the leaflets (Fig. 21). The spots are usually brown, 
imling to light brown or ashy color in the centre, and frequently the green 
tissue round the s}>ots becomes yellowish; a careful examination will reveal 
minute black specks present at the centre of the spots. 



Fig. 21. - Tomato leatlets showing the dead spots with light brown to ashy-colored 
centres—due to the Leaf Spot fungus. 

In glasshouses leaf-spot is usually only bad where ther(‘ is some dri[) 
on to the plants. It is frequently worse on tomatoes in suburban gardens, 
especially when they <are watered overhead every day or so and arc not 
pruned and straggle over the ground. Under these conditions, wh(»re the 
lower leaves especially are under constantly moist conditions, leaf-spot 
can sometimes become very bad and the leaves be riddled with spots. 
Badly diseased leaves turii yellow and die, and the- disease gradually 
spreads upwards, seriously defoliating and injuring the plant. 

Cause. —Leaf-spot is caused by a fungus {Septoria lycopersici). The 
small black specks in the centre of the leaf spots are the spore-sacs of the 
fungus, and each one can contain some hundreds of the fungus spores (Fig. 
22.). The spores of this particular fungus are thin, elongated, and colorless, 
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but so small tis to be invisible) to the naked eye. They are extruded through 
tile moutlis of the sx)()re-sa(*s under moist eonditions and lie in heaps of some 
liundr(‘ds in th(‘ (*ontros of the leaf-s[)ots. A drip of water or the splash¬ 
ing of ov(‘rh(‘ad watering may tlien splasli tln^m on. to other leaves, where 
they giTUiinate under the moist eonditions and fungus threads penetrate 
inside* tin* leaf. The growth of the fungus inside the leaf causes the leaf 
tissue to die in th<i eliaracteristie s[)ot, and the fungus then forms its 
spore eas(*s again in tin* dead tissue at the centre. 



-Oiu*. of the small Mack specki*, viable in the .'ishy-colored cciitro of a Leaf Spot, when 
iiiaKnitii'd 2r»0 is seen be a spore-case of tlie fui 4 {us producing some hundreds of long, 

thin, sjmrcs, which are pushed out through the neck, an<l can be sphished or washed about by 
overiiead (irip or wutcring. 


Control .—In glasshouses the elieeking of dri]) or other conditions which 
keep the leaves moist sliould be sufficient to stop the disease. If difficulty 
is found in curing it this way the use of a copper-lime dust should prevent 
the trouble spreading. 

In the open several jirecautions can be taken. If jilants are pruned 
and staked they are rarely troubled with the tlisease under the dry 
climatic eonditious here. Unpruned ])lants should bo watered by trenches 
instead of overhead watering if the disease is seen on them. Straw placed 
under the branches so that they do not lie directly on the moist soil will 
aid somewhat. If the disease is actually spreading and causing trouble in 
spite of these precautions a Bordeaux Mixture spray will have to be 
applied. In countries with climatic eonditions more favorable to the 
disease regular sprayings with Bordeaux Mixture are carried out. A 
copper-lime dust should be satisfactory if used thoroughly. Finally, the 
propei’ destruction of diseased leaves at the end of the season and growing 
the following year’s crop on some other piece of ground will also aid in 
minimising trouble from this disease. 
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Early Blight Leap Disease. 

Description .—This disease is recopni^isable by the dark-colored, often con¬ 
cent rieully-zoiied, spreading.* spots on the leaves (Fig. 23). Very frequently 
the spots start from the margins of the leaves, which become curled round 
or twisted over somewhat. Affected leaflets finally dry and shrivel to a 
brown color. Tf not cheeked early the disease can cause considerable dying 
of the leaves and seriously reduce the vigor of the plants. 

In America the stems and the fruit may also be s})ottcd and the name 
nailhead-spot is often given to this form of injury. So far, however, it 
is only the leav<*s of the South Australian Early Dwarf Red tomato which 
have been found affected. 



Fig. 23.—Tomato leaflets Hhowiiig the dark-c<»1oreil “ zoned ” «pots of Early Blight. {See also Fig. 2.) 

Cmm:, —Kaiiy blight is caused by a fungus {Macrosporiwm solrani) which 
has been desioibed on pages 2ri(>-7 (October issue). 

Control .—This is a much more S(u*ious fungus in glasshouses than the 
leaf-spot fungus, for it seems to lx‘ able to attack the plant when much less 
moisture is present. No actual drip is ne(*eSHary to enable it to spread, 
and the small amount of moisture which condensers on the leaves in the 
very early morning, provided it lasts long enough, is quite sufficient to 
enable the fungus to infect. In the cases which have come under notice 
it has been glasshouses some distance from the sea which have been most 
affected, and it seems probable that the greater fall of temperature at 
night, with deposition of a film of moisture on the leaves, haa been 
responsible. 

Any practices whkdi tend to reduce the humidity should, therefore, be 
of some aid in controlling Early Blight. So far the disease has not been 
found in the large type of glasshouse, possibly because of the lower 




hulilidity. Better control of ventilation in the smaller houses should be 
of assistance in keeping down the humidity at critical times, but it is 
unlikely that sufficient control could be obtained in this way alone to check 
the disease. 

The picking oif of infected leaflets during ‘^inspections^’ of the glass¬ 
house's can do (juito an apx)reeiable amomit of good in the early stages, 
before there are too many to deal with. It should really be done in the 
earliest stages of the spots, before the crops of spores have ripened, how¬ 
ever, and a practised eye is therefore needed to detect the spots quickly. 



Fl(J. 24.—Tomato leaflcta fthrivrllins to a [Ipht brown color duo to the attack of Pleospora fun^iiB. 
(Jaiially numerous tufts of a blackish mouUl fungus appear on the dead leaves, but tlus tnauld is 
not the cause of the disease, an<i only establishes itself on the dead tissue under the hutnld 
('onditions in the glassliouse. The affected leaflets finally die back to the leaf-stalk. 


As soon as Early I^liglit spots are noticed a dusting with copper-lime 
dust sliould be given. Dusting with a sulphur dust slioiild be of benefit 
if a (‘opper dust is not available, but American experiments have shown 
that cop])er dusts are more effective against Early Blight than are sulphur 
dusts. Keep new growth covered with a film of du.st by dusting eveiy ten 
days or a fortnight. 

Once again paiticular attention should be paid to the destruction of 
diseased material in the clean-up at the end of the season. It would also 
b(' advisable to give a good lime-sulphur spray inside the houses which Avere 
infected, directing the spray into all cracks of the woodwork. 

Finally, potatoes should not be growTi near the houses, for they are 
subject to the same disease. 

Pleospora Leiaf Blight and Fruit Spot. 

Description .—This is a disease which requires further scientific examina¬ 
tion before much can be said about it. A ease occurred in which a great 
deal of damage was being done to the leaves of tomato plants in one house, 
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and the trouble subsequently spread to four other houses. The leaflets 
got dead patches on them, of a pale chamois-leather color, which (piickly 
spread until the whole leaflet was killed (Pig. 24). Tufts of greenish- 
black mould soon appeared on the affected leaflets, but these were only 
secondary, establishing themselves as saprophytes on the dead tissue in the 
humid conditions. Affected leaflets quickly died back to the stalk, and 
it was usually not long before all leaflets on a leaf were affected. The 
diseas<‘ gradually worked uj) the plant, so that in bad cases the whole of 
the leaves, except those near the top of the plant were dead. Occasionally 
small spots appeared on the fruit (Pig. 25), but these were not very 
frequent. 



Fig. 25.—Fruit-sputH caused by the PUmpora fungus. 


Cause .—An examination showed that there was a certain amount of 
Early Blight present in tile houses, but on most of the dying leaflets no 
trace of Early Blight could be found. Early Blight spot is dark at the 
centre, and can scarcely be mistaken when known. Further examination 
was made by making isolations from the discasinl spots in culture dishes. 
In by far the largest number of cases a fungus was obtained which first 
formed Siempkylium spores and later Pleospora. 

Stemphylium s})ores were also noted on the affected leaflets in the glass¬ 
houses, and were at first thought to be the spon*s of a saprophytic fungus 
in the same class as the CUidosporium, which was the most abundant 
sapropihyte. 

The results weie similar in isolations from the fruit spots. When the 
fruit was gathered, thci spots were thought to be probably the ‘‘nailhead- 
spof stage of Early Blight. In no case, however, was the Early Blight 
fungus isolated from these spots, but in every case the Siemphylium- 
Pleospora fungus. The Early Blight fungus was only obtained in culture 
from leaflets which show^ed one of the characteristic dark spots. 

All the evidence from microscope and culture work, therefore, points to 
the StcmpJiylmm-Plcospora fungus as being the one responsible for this 
definite ty])c of leaflet death. Unfortunately the matter could not be fol¬ 
lowed up at the time as far as the final proof of parasitism of the fungus 
by inoculation experiments. 
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Control ,—The fungus forms numerous spores on the surface of the dead 
leaflets, and these are readily blown about in currents of air and can 
evidently germinate with very little moisture present. Since the fungus 
is similar in its action to Early Blight, similar i*ecommendations for control 
are all that can be given until we know more about the disease. The 
recommendations include early action with copper-lime dust if the fungus 
is seen, reductioTi of humidity as far as possible, and destruction of refuse 
and treatment of houses at the end of the season. 

Phoma Fruit Bot. 

l)c script ion ,—This is ty]>ically a stem-end rot. A black, rotten patch is 
se(‘n to start, usually at a crack in the fruit at the stalk end, and gradually 
s])reads until half the fruit or more is rotten, wdth a charcoal black, crinkled 
skin. 

Canse ,—The disease is caused by a fungus (Phoma destructiva) which can 
only infect the fruit through cracks in the skin. Once it has gained entrance 
tlii*ough a crack the fungus growls into the flesh of the fruit, causing the 
tyj)ical collapse and rotten i)atch. When it has growm for a certain time 



Fio. 20.—(a) Stemphplium Btage of Pleo^pora loaf blight fungus. Spore-bearing branohes 
projecting from diseased leaf tissue and bearing spores. Magnified 250 times. 

(ft) A later stage of the same fungus, showing eight spores borne in an a.sous sac. 


i1 forms imnirrous black spore eases just under tlie skin of the fruit, so 
that the centre of the pateli appears as if studded with very minute black 
pim])les. Under moist conditions tliese exude small pinkish droplets, which 
are really little heaps of thousands of si)orps of the fnnpus. 

Control .—The only case in which this fungus was found causing damage 
in South Australia was one in which another variety of tomato was being 
grown than the usual Early Dwarf Red. The fruit of this variety cracked 
at the stem end, whereas the Early Dw’arf Red rarely cracks. The most 
important point in control would therefore appear to be to grow a variety 
in which the fruit does not crack. 
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As control measures to apply when the disease has appeared, the most 
important are:—(1) Pick affected fruit as soon as the patches are seen so* 
as to prevent the production of large numbers of spores, and (2) spray 
the stem ends of the fruit with Bordeaux Mixture or dust with copper- 
lime dust. This is not a certain preventive, liowever, since cracking of the* 
fruit can lay open fresh unprotected tissues. 



Pig. 27. —Black rotten patches starting from cracks at the stem end of tomato fruits, caused by the 
Phoma fruit rot fungus. Eventually half the fruit can become a coal-black rotten mass. 


Bix)SSOm End Bot. 

Blossom end rot is very easily recognis(‘(l from the darge 
rotten ])atcli wliicli appears at the blossom end of the fruit (Pig. 28). It 
is usually rouglily (drcular, but may at times be more irregular, or only 
on one side of the central ]>oint. The spot is usually rather soft in the 
early stag(\s, l)(*(*oming somewhat firm and shrunken when older, and 



Fio. 2S.—Tomato fruits showing the big rotten patch at the blossom end characteristic of 

Blossom End Bot. 

changing from a putty color to a dark brown. In moist climates moulds 
often gain a footing on the dead tissue and complicate matters by starting 
a secondary rotting. This does not usually happen in the dry summer 
climate of South Australia, however, and the most familiar form of the 
trouble here is the round, firm, sunken, brown patch. 
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Causa, —Th(^ c*aus(‘ of blossom (»nd rot is n period of drou^jcht for the 
f)Iant just as the fruit is rip<‘Tiinj>\ The i^lant need not aetually droop from 
want of watiu*, but the water-loss from the leaves may be more than th(» 
roots ean suj)ply and water be withdrawn from tin* fruits. At a critical 
p(‘ri()d in tin* j^rowth of tin* fruit, such loss of water results in the dead 
patch at the end of the fruit known as Hlossom End Rot. The real cause 
is {)robab]y that as water is withdrawn froin the fruit tlie acids present in 
the cell-sap become concentrated sufficiently to kill the cells. The exact 
mecliaiiisrn of the process is not yet known, however, but it has lKH?n well 
established that no parasitic funs^us is responsible for the condition, and that 
it is due merely to fluctuations in the water su})])ly. 

CuyitraL—Tha obvious cojitrol measure, iheirfore, is to be sure that the 
plants do not suffer from lack of water at any stage. Tomatoes like a well- 
di*aine<l soil with j)l(‘nty of wat(*j‘ avaiiabh*. Som<*thing can be done to 



KlO. *Jt>. shouinK Uu' toujjh whitf patcli ilu<- t(» snijl)Un». 


minimise the frerjuemw of watering by hoeing and mulching (esj)ecially 
Tor tlie outdoor croj)h but m*ither of thi‘sc can ]*elieve tin* tomato gi'ower 
irom tin* necessity for (*onstant attention to watering. 

Watkkv Fk! it. 

Dascripiion. —There is a condition of the fruit in which the tlesh is not 
as fii-ni as it should be, and does not riiieii Xo an even opatiue red color. The 
fruit has a slight watery ai)])earance. so that parts of the network of A’cins 
b(‘come visil)le witli semi-transparent areas in betw(»(‘n. The '‘feel’* of 
the fruit is slightly “bladdery,’’ and not firm as it should be. 

Cause ,—The cause of this watery condition of the fi*uit has not yet been 
sjiecially investigated, but it ap])ears to result from the use of too much 
nitrogenous inannn*. 

Coniwl ,—It must l>e remembered that stable manure, blood manure (or 
manure containing blood), sulpliatc of ammonia, and nitrate of soda all 
contain nitrogen. If more than one or two of thes'* mamir(*s are being 
used the plant may be getting more nitrogen than it nniuii'es, unless phos- 
pliate and potash are liberally supplied also. If watery frtiit is being 
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lujrvestcd, thereL'ore, a dressing of one part of superphosphate and three 
part of sulphate of potasli should be applied at the rate of about SOlbs. pei* 
100ft. of house. Potash has an exeelleiit effeet in firming^ up soft fruit, 
and is needed by tomatoes in greater quantity than by most other plants. 



I’lG. 30. “A pallid leaf. The cause of this condition Is not known, but increased manuring 
seems to benefit the plants. 


Paluu Leaws. 

Descnpfion .—This is another trouble about which little is known yet. 
The leaves become “pallid” or whitish, especially in the central part of the 
leaflets, except that the normal green color often runs along the veins in 
parts (Fig. 30). It is (piite distinct from mosaic in that there is no 
blistering or rolling of the leaves, and the mottling is not one of dark-green 
and lighter-green areas as in mosaic, but a general pallidity with veins of 
green going through it. 
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Cause .—Tlie cause of tbiK (Mmditioii of the leaves is not known. Tn an 
experiment in wliich the sa]> from affected leaves was inoculated into 
liealthy ])lants, no diseast* was produced in the^se i>lants. It is prol)able 
that the troulde is nutritional. 

Control .—Tn one cas(‘ when‘ ihe trouble l)ecame particularly Jiuirked it 
was largely cui*ed by the a])plication of a dressiiifi* ot* manure containing’ 
a little extra sulphate of ammonia. .Mthoiijrli nitrogen was ])ossi))ly not 
the particulai* element which was lackinj;, the ajjplication of a dressing of 
manure may liave effects in makitij*’ other elements more available from the 
soil. The possibility of laek of iron or jnan^anese bein^ connected w’ith the 
troul)le should ])e investij?ated. 



rius. :u jtiul 32. - Two linin'^ fd iliM'UHe. the caust of wliich b not >ci known. 



iTrCK l^LANTS. 

Description .—Occasionally bi«», rank plants with lar^e sttuns and over- 
<l<‘veloped leaves, and without tiowcrs or fruit, are found in glasshouses. 
They are usually called “buck" plants licrc, ami are known as “bull 
])lants“ in America. 

Couse .—The cause of this condition (^i.aantism) is ]>robal)ly some genetic 
abnormality, w'hich is best exj)res.sed ])o])ularly hy the w'ord ‘‘freak." 
Since the plants are of no use they ai'c l)est removed as soon as they are 
noticed, for they are only using water aiul ]>lant food wliich Avould be more 
[U’ofitably made use of by the normal i)lants alongside. 

Rosette. 

Disenption .—liosette (often called ‘*blue-toi)" in ^Teloria) is very 
easily recognised from the way in wdiich the slioots “go hliiur’ instead of 
developing normally. An exeessive numlier of sideslioots are produced at 
the tii)s of the hi-anelnns, but with small, undeveloped leaves so that the shoot 
is tufty in appearance (Fig. IkJb The fruit Inniclics arc stiff, with swollen 
and abnormal flowa^rs which do not develop, or widt h develoj) only to 
small, tough, woody fruit. Sometimes the affected hramiu's b(‘come very 
thick and swollen helow' the aborted flowers (Fig. SI). 
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UsuHliy it is ('iily odd soattoml plaids whidi bct'oine ad\‘(‘1(Hl, hui tlierr 
have been oeeasional records of a single grower having some hundreds 
afl'eeted at the same time. Tlie plants alwa,ys start off normally, and do 
not deveJoj; tire I’osette habit until tliey are about a foot liigh. 

(Un(st \—The cause of this disease is at pn^siud unknown. No ])arasitie 
organism has been found associated wilh it, and in two preliminary tests 
at the Waite Institute the sap of dis(‘as(‘d jdants failed to re|)roduee the 
disease when inoeulated into liealthy [)lauts. Furtiuu* researeh work will 
be rieeessary to determine tlie nature of th(‘ disease. 

Control. —Sirua^ the eause is not known, little eau he said about control. 
Fortunately the trouble is rarely suflticieiil in amount to call for ddiuite 
control measuivs. A correspondent of the Ncir Wolen .\griculiurn! 

(hizrffe in 11)04 stated that about half a pateli of tliirty plants growing 
under vei-y dry eonditions becanu* infected, but that a f(‘W plants whieli 
obtained plenty of water developed noianally. At all events, sinee atfeeted 
plants are us(dess for further fruit-hearing, tluw ari‘ hett(*r pidled out. 

(To hr continued. Tlie next aiticle will (had witli Insect lh*sts.; 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 
DECEMBER. 1930. 


] Hy ('HAS. n. I>KAi .MONT, Dislrii'l lloitieulturai Justructor. [ 

Pi(‘kiiig and inarktting of .soft fruits will !>♦> tin* piiiuipal work for the uiontli. It i.s 
not an easy proposition to 4'airy this out satisfactorily, bocjiusc tlu* fruit ripens unccjually, 
and to make a (mI pack, linn and ripe fruit rhouid not lx* jnit togidlicr, but into 
separate coiitain\'rs. In any <*as< tl(c fruit must have started to ripen Ix'fore it is 
picked, or it will ii(»t ripen at all, and the nearer tlu‘ fruit is to fully ripe on the tree 
the better will be the flavor. Trays should be used for tin* best of soft fruits. ])(» not 
waste fruit which is too soft to pack, dry it, A pamphlet giving' dir(^ctions about 
tiieatment of fruit for drying may be obtained from tlu' Jh^partment (»f Agriculture 
by sending a twopenny stamp for postage. 

The comparative scarcity of apples Avill make the attack of eodlin jnoth mon* notict*- 
able this season, and every eirort must be made to piTVeiit too great a |a.*icentage of 
fruit from damage. Arsenate of Lead is the remedy, and a covering of this should 
be kept on thVi fruit alwTiys, unhss it is intended to try the white oils later on. 

Boot borers will be found in pairs on the foiiagt' now and may be picked oil*, or if 
a strong mixture of Arsenate of Lead is being used for curculio beetle it will also 
kill the borers. Borers in apricot, jicach, and almond may U* stopped by soaking a 
small bit of cotton wool in petrol and inserting in the hole; stop the hole with soil 
rubbed in. Aphid(*8 will need to be sprayed with Black Leaf 40 and soap, or jiarasites 
may be obtained by sending sixpence to the Blackwood Orchard to pay postage. 
Cutw'orms must be stopjied with Arsenate of Lead. Use sulphur dusts for Oidium of 
the vine, and Bord<*aux for downy mildew if it should start. Use Lime Sulphur 
or Sulphur Dust for red s}>id'*r if it is observed. Oheny or jj^ear slug can be stojiped 
by th(» use of Arsenate of Lead, either wet or dry; many shrubs are attacked by thih 
.fH^st. J>o not us(‘ sprays on ripening cherries. 

Strawlyrvrries need water to grow' to their best size, and mulching is helpful. 
Almonds should be sized, and varieties k('pt separate if the best prices are expected. 
Open up tomato houses for ventilation on hot days, and use only enougli water to 
keep the soil moist—not wet; keep free from weeds outside as well as inside the house. 
Bub off all uiitte(*es8ary shoots from vines and trees. 

Budding may be commenced; use only buds from proved trees. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFEICIAt, SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Condaoted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Super^rision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens.—Section 1. White leghoms—204 birds ; Black Minorcas—3 birds. 
Section Black Orpingtons—30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds—6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April let, 1930. 

SecUon 1 .—White Leghorns^ 1 to 204 ; Black Minorcas, 205 to 207. 


Score for Month ending November 
30th, 1930. 


Competitors. 

. 

Address. 

Bird No. | 
and Eggs 1 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

William., W. R. 

Frewville. 

(1) * 

(2) * 

(3) * 

— 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewvillo. 

(4) 90 

(6) 113 

(6) • 

203 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(7) 130 

(8) 155 

(9) 195 

480 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

Lower Light . 

(10) 101 

(11) 140 

(12) • 

301 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

l^wer Light . 

(13) 15S 

(14) 176 

(16) • 

330 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater. 

(16) 109 

(17) * 

(18) * 

109 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater. 

(19) 14<> 

(20) 143 

(21)134 

423 

Langmead, E. R. 

Croydon . 

(22) * 

(23) • 

(24) 141 

141 

Burton, C. J. C. 

Mallala. 

! (25) lf)4 

(26)148 

(27) 160 

472 

Heath, H. E. 

Mile End. 

(28) 

(29) * 

(30) 139 

302 

Heath, H. E. 

Mile End. 

(31) 135 

(32)114 

(33) no 

369 

Ourr, A. & H. 

Scott’s Creek. 

(34) 12D 

(36)143 

(36) 156 

419 

Howard, T. W. 

Woodville . 

(37) 143 

(38) 114 

(39) 146 

403 

Osborn, E. L. 

Camden.. 

(40) * 

(41) 156 

(42) 142 

298 

Curtis, W. R. 

Cottonville . 

(43) 107 

(44) 167 

(45)148 

422 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(46) 149 

(47) 146 

(48)110 

406 

Qameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(49) 148 

(60) 103 

(61) 140 

391 

Aird, J. R. A Son. 

Kilkenny. 

(62) 120 

(63) 149 

(54)157 

426 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

Fullarton Estate .. 

(66) * 

(66) 118 

(67) * 

118 

Bari^tt, L. 

Angaaton. 

(68)118 

(69) 129 

(60)145 

392 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(61) • 

(62) 91 

(63) 158 

249 

Barrett, L. 

Angaaton. 

(64) 130 

(66) 104 

(66)115 

349 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstown . 

(67) no 

(68) 77 

(69) 160 

347 

Wiese, W . 

Cabra . 

(70) 178 

(71) 158 

(72) 147 

483 

Wiese, W . 

' Cabra . 

(73) 169 

(74)154 

(76) 139 

452 

Bishop, 0. W . 

Clarence Park ..... 

(76) 148 

(77)136 

(78) 144 

428 

Urlwin, A. P . 

Balaklava . 

: (79) * 

: (80) t 

(81) 141 

141 

Riggs, N. 

Camden Park . 

(82) 176 

(83) 143 

' (84) • 

319 

Riggs, N . 

Camden Park . 

: (86) 162 

(86)112 

; (87) 142 

416 

Hutton, M. E . 

: Clarence Park . 

! (88) 146 

(89) 163 

i (90) 168 

1 476 

Andrewartha, A. H . 

Underdale . 

1 (91)118 

(92)153 

(93) 168 

; 439 

Vowels, C. C . 

Westboume Park .. 

i (94) t 

(95)132 

(96) * 

132 

Vowels, C. C . 

Westboume Park .. 

(97) 171 

(98)146 

: (99) t 

316 

Vowels, C. C . 

Westboume Park .. 

' (100) 166 

(101) 62 

; (102) • 

228 

Vowels, C. C . 

i Westboume Park .. 

(103)131 

(104) ♦ 

' (106) • 1 

1 131 

Manuel, T. C . 

Myrtle Bank . 

(106) 112 

(107) 129 

(108) 163 

394 

Manuel, T. C . 

Myrtle Bank . 

(109) 144 

(110) 181 

(111) * 

325 

Harris, W. A . 

Edwardstown . 

(112) 166 

(113) 139 

! (114) • 

305 

Harris, W. A . 

, Edwardstown . 

' (116)143 

(116) 134 

' (117) 131 

408 

HiU, W . 

; Knoxville . 

(118)146 

(119) 152 

, (120) 146 ; 

442 

Hill, W . 

Knoxville ... 

; (121) 163 

(122) 150 

i (123) 144 1 

447 

MoFarlane, A. S . 

; Kilkenny . 

(124) 130 

(125) * 

(126) 106 : 

236 

Hutchinson, A. S . 

1 Athelstone . 

; (127) * 

(128) 162 

' (129) 146 

298 

Hutchinson, A. S . 

1 Athelstone . 

(130) 42 

(13i) 143 

, (132) 146 

330 

Gavin, C. G. . 

Salisbury . 

i (133) 140 

(134) 152 

: (136) 173 1 

46& 

Gavin, C. G . 

Salisbury . 

1 (136) 166 

(137) 164 

1 (138) 146 1 

466 

Thomas, 0. R . 

Heotorville . 

1 (139)162 

(140) 136 

' (141) 101 

399 
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Egg Laying Competition,—Seetion 1 .—White Leghorr^a^ 


Score for Month ended November 
30th, 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Ekss 
L ai£^ 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
laid. 

Totals. 

Compton, B. C. 

Woodeforde. 

(142) 108 

(143) 163 

(144) 144 

406 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(146) 98 

(146) 126 

(147) 111 

334 

RobinBon, A. £. 

Heotorville . 

(148) 181 

(149) 166 

(160) 169 

496 

Vann, R, S. 

New Hindmarsh ... 

(161) 131 

(162)114 

(163) 96 

341 

McLean, J. Q. 

Black Forest. 

(164) 99 

(166) 93 

(166) 123 

315 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(167) 123 

(168) 116 

(160) • 

239 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(160) 99 

(161) 120 

(162) 169 

378 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(163) 166 

(164) 97 

(166) * 

252 

Tolhurst, A. £. 

Torrens Park . 

(166) 141 

(167) 107 

(168) 136 

383 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(169)129 

(170) 161 

(171) • 

280 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(172) • 

(173) ♦ 

(174) 139 

r39 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(176) 140 

(176) * 

(177) * 

140 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(178) • 

(179) * 

(ISO) 111 

111 

Sage, H. R.. 

Nuriootpa. 

(181) 109 

I (182) ♦ 

(183) 147 

266 

MitoheU,W.J. 

Woodside. 

1 (184) 163 

I (186) ♦ 

(186) 176 

328 

George, L. E. ... 

Redfem. 

i (187) 165 

1 (188)171 

(180) 131 

467 

George, L. E. 

Redfem. 

i (190) 161 

(191) 147 

(102) * 

308 

George, L. E. 

Redfem. 

1 (193) 116 

(194) 161 

(196) 160 

417 

George, L. E. 

Redfem. 

' (196) 136 

(197) 169 

(198) 164 

458 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 

Kilkenny. 

(199) 166 

(200)163 

(201) * 

! 309 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny. 

(202) 128 

(203) 118 

i (204)118 

1 364 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodvifle . 

(206) 137 

! (206)117 

(207) 126 

1 380 


, . - ! - , - 

Totals.I. : 8.110 7,713 | 7,083 22,915 


Sectio n 3 .—B lack Orpingtori^ 


Score for Month ending November, 
30th, 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and E^s 
Laid/ 

and Eggs 
Laid. 

and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny. 

(208) 120 j 

(209) 98 

(210) 140 

368 

Aird, J. B., A Son . 

Kilkenny. 

(211) 109 : 

(212)129 

(213) • 

2.38 

Williams, W. B. 

Frewville. 

(214) 132 ! 

(216) 164 

(216) 144 

430 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(217) t i 

(218) • 

(219) 120 

120 

Hurr, A. and H. 

Scott’s Creek. 

(220) • i 

(221) • 

(222) • 

— 

.indmwartha, A. 

Underdale. 

(223) • ! 

(224) 164 

(226) 147 

301 

MoFarlane, A. S. 

Kilkenny. 

(226) 166 ! 

(227)131 

(228) 138 

425 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(229) • i 

(230) 136 

(231) • 

135 

Gillick, W. J. 

New Hindmarsh ... 

(232) 88 1 

(233) • 

(234) * 

88 

Osborn, E. L. 

Camden. 

(236)113 1 

(236) 162 

(237) 143 

408 

Totals.! 

1 .: 

718 

1 

963 

1 

832 

t 

2,503 


Section 4.— Mhode Island Reds, 




.. ! 

1 

Score for Month ending November, 




SOth, 1030. 


(Competitors. j 

Address. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 


i 


and Eggs 

and 

and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Gameau, V, F. 

Woodville . 

(238) 117 

(239) 132 

(240)90 

339 

Fidge* H. 

Clarence Pack. 

(241) 144 

(242) 144 

(243) 82 

370 

Totals. 


261 

276 

172 

709 


* Disqualified* Eule 12, underweight eggs. 


t Dead. 
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SULPHURING APRICOTS. 


Revised .Fkockduke Rk(^ommended by Committee (kiNVENED to Draw up a Standard 

Method. 


Last year a committee, consisting of Messrs. Geo. Quinn (Cliief Horticultural Otficer, 
South Australia), C. G. Savage (Director of Fruit Culture, Nhjw South Wales), A. V. 
Lyon (Officer in Cliarge, Rescurch Station, Merbein), and W. E. Jewell (Research 
Cliemist, Department of Agriculture, Victoria), was convened by the Council for 
Sckuitillc and Industrial Research lo (lonsider the question of sulxihuring dried fruits, 
and it issued a recommended procedure wliich, in the case of apricots, might reasonably 
he expected to give a satisfactory product without an excess of sulphur dioxide. The 
sulphuring of peaches and |A‘ar«, in the opinion of the committee, did not offer any 
serious difficulties. 

As a result of experimental work conducted by the members of the committee last 
season it is now in a position to recommend a somewhat modified procedure which is 
likely to give more satisfactory results. This procedure is outlined below. 

In view of the fact that quantities of apricots were again oversulphured last fAjason, 
it would appear that some growers have still failed to rc^alise the c-are that is essential 
in sulphuring, and it is apparent tlial growers must take more care if the resultant 
product is to comply with the regulations in force here and in England regarding the 
amount of sulphur dioxide permitted in dried fruit. In his own interests, therefore, 
every grower producing dried ajiricots is strongly recommended to adopt the procedure 
outlined below, when he should ^^xpcrionce little difficulty in keeping the sulphur dioxide 
content below 14 grains per lb,, and, at the same time, produce a marketable product. 

Recommended Procedure. 

(a) Maturity .—It is essential that all fruits Ik* picked ^‘eating ripe,^’ and that, 
when cutting, all firm or ov\;rripc fruit should be put lo one side and either discarded 
(»r sulphured separately, so tliat all the fruit in one chamber may be of uniform maturity, 
and, tlierefore, yield a uniformly sulphured product. It is recognised that firm fruit 
absorbs sulphur less readily than ripe, and generally gi^Vs an unsatisfactory product. 

(2>) Type of Chamber .—It is recommended that an air-tight chamber be used, the 
covering of which should be of some light material, e.y., ‘^malthoid.’’ In the cas^ of 
movable hoods, precautions should be taken to prewnt ingress of air at the base of the 
hood, as, for example, by using comiiacted, moist earth around thfe bottom. 

A number of small air-tight chambers is recommended in preference to one large 
one, so that fruit shall not be held for any length of time afher cutting and before 
sulphuring. For example, wlien using lift, x oft. trays, the size of the chamber should 
be sufficient to accommodate a stack of about 15 trays wdth a clearane<> of about 6in. 
between thV'. trays and the sides and top of the chamber. Trays should be staggered 
(lins. when stacking. 

A vent hole, lin, in diameter, should be provided in the roof of the chamber close 
to the wall furthest from the suliffiur fire ^vheii one firV' is used, or in the centr#: of 
the roof where a fire is used at both ends of the chamber. 

A movable slide, preferably of glass, is a desirable adjunct in ordter to view the 
conditions inside the eliamber and to test the condition of samples of the fruit. 

(o) QiMntity of Svlphur ,—From Gibs, to 81b^s. of sulphur per ton of fresh-cut fruit 
should prove ample, and it is essential that the sulphur b*B dry in order to burn readily. 
The sulphur pit should preferably be located just outside at one or both ends of the 
chamber, with a free entrance into the chamber and a small inlet vent to the sulphur 
pit 
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The sulphur should burn steadily during the time the fruit is in the chamber, and 
slight fumes should be apparent issuing from the vent hole. Should theito fumes cease, 
inspect the sulphur pan. Either relight any unbumt sulphur or add more sulphur if 
none left. If the sulphur is all burnt before tlie expiration of the sulphuring period, 
it is an indication of excessive draught through the hood. In subsequent sulphurings 
reduce the draught by reducing the size of the inlet and exit vents, and examine the 
hood for general leakages. It is desirable so to regulate the draught that the requisite 
quantity of sulphur burn throughout the sulphuring period and b»o practically burnt 
out at the expiration of that period. 

The weight of fruit in a charge should be ascertained by weighing the quantity of 
pitted fruit on two or three trays; the average per tray and the total weight per 
charge can then be obtained. Calculate the amount of sulphur necessary, weigh this 
and measure the volume in a container. Thereafter it would be sufficiently accurate 
to measure the same volume of sulphur each time a similar number of trays is 
sulphured. 

(d) State of Fruit .—It is desirable to sulphur as quickly as possible after cutting, 
preferably witnin two hours. (Hence the desirability, under (h), of a number of 
small chambers.) 

Fruit should be stacked from the bottom uj)wards in order in which it is cut. 
Freshly cut fruit absorbes sulphur dioxide more readily than that cut some time prior 
to sulphuring, and this arrangement of stacking allows the driest fruit to be in contact 
with the maximum d^euaity of w'arm sulphur fumes, thus tending to uniform sulphuring 
results. 

(e) Period of Exposure .—Under average summer day temperatures four to six hours’ 
exposure to the sulphur fumes is considered sufficitmt to pre^Mve the color without 
over sulphuring; on very hot days four hours should be sufficient. The practice of 
leaving the fruit in the sulphur chamber over night is not advocated, as it Ji^quently 
results in over sulphuring. 

(/) Char act eristics of Sulphured Fruit .—The filling of the cups with juice is not 
necessarily a reliable indication of satisfactory sulphuring, as fruit in this condition 
may frequently be o\’ter sulphured. 

Correctly sulphured fruit is usually characterised by an easily detachable skin with 
distinct exudation of juice into the cup and a general evenness of color of the cut 
surface. 

(g) Drying ,—Thfe sulphur dioxide content may be reduced by allowing trays to stand 
in the shade for one or two days after sulj)huring before exposure to the sun, add 
this procedure is recommended in all eases where there is any suspicion of over 
sulphuring. 


FRUIT CROP ESTIMATES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
I NOVEMBER, 1930. 


[Compiled by Geo. Qtjikx, Cliief Horticultural Instructor, from reports of District 

Horticultural Instructors.] 

North of Adelaide, in the Barossa, Clare, and Wirrahara areas, the apple crop is 
very light, exdopting in a few isolated instances, where the yellow varieties^—mainly 
Cleopatra—are fair; around Williamstown a few from fair to medium crops of colored 
sorts are seen. Pears are light in all varieties, including the William’s Bon Chretkdl, 
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l^uinces and nectarintes are light. Peaches are only medium to light, varying with the 
eorts—^very few clingstonte sorts are grown. Most sorts of European plums are light, 
a few Japanese sorts alone showing a fair crop. Prunes are medium, and a few trees 
here and there heavily cropped being noticeably better than other sorts. Apricots are 
patchy; some trees good; others practically fruitless. On the whole, they will be well 
below normal. Almonds are mostly cropping well. Zante currants crop is mostly 
light; apparently lighter around Clare than in the lower Barossa areas. Wine grapes 
;are showing ,quite good average crops in some vineyards, in others patchy from the 
effects of past drought. Tlite general average will probably prove below normal, though 
prospects have been much improved by good late spring rains Oranges and lemons 
are ffowering and forming good crops, but many will fall in due course. Expect normal 
yield. 

In the Mount Lofty Banges apples have ^t a very light crop, though the principal 
export varieties—Jonathan, Cleopatra, Dunn's, and Rome Beauty blossomed well in 
most orchards. The yield is estimated in this, our principal apple producing area, 
at about 20 per cent, of a normal yi^eld. Pears are patchy, the William’s Bon Chretien 
being from light to fair only. The crop is probably 40 to 50 per oent. below normal 
yield. 

Plums of Japanese sorts are very light, and most European varieties patchy. Good 
crops arc showing on trees of Kirk, Oreeugage, (»rand Duke, (liant Prune, D'Agcn, 
Splendor, and old dark French prune varieties. Cherries are mostly light; Early Lyons 
alono being quite good. The crop gc'iierally is estimated at 75 per cent, of normal. 
Amongst berry fruits gooseberries are good, raspberries and loganberries promise well. 
Htrawberrieg are promising good yields. These small fruits are only grown in 
fjuantities appropriate to local needs. 

On the Adelaide Plaim and Southern areas apj)les are promising a medium to light 
3 'ield. Apricots generally are fair to good; nectarines good; iwaches fair; and pears 
fair. Plums of most varieties arc promising fair to good yields. Almonds, good 
av^?rage. Tomatoes, good yields generally m glasshoust^s. Citrus trees have bloomed 
freely, considering their drought debilitated condition, but the character of the crop 
of new fruit is problematical at pre^sent. Some of the latter sorts, such as Compuda 
and l..fite Valencia, have still a fair quantity of marketable oranges hanging. Grape 
vinos of all sorts are looking well, and, judging from the bunches of flowers, there 
should be a medium crop borne in most vineyards. 

In the South-Eastern districts apples have blossomed remarkably well, but the setting 
is distinctly poor, more particularly among the principal export varieties. .Apricots 
(at Coonawarra) promise a good average yield, and the same remark applies to 
peaches. Pears are patchy, some sorts fair only, but on tlie wliole not above 75 per 
♦M ut. of a normal crop. Plums and prunes have a normal crop, and almonds are fair. 

Ill the irrigated areas of the Murry Valley apricots generally are showing heavy crops, 
and, (mdng to spring rains, a fair amount of shothole fungus is noted on the fruits. 
Nectarines and peaches (Elberta) are mostly well laden. Pears (chiefly William's Bon 
C^Iiretien) are again promising fair yields; and pruiu»s, though not largely planted, 
are showing for good yields hi some settlements. Almonds arv? carrying good crops. 
Orange trees have bloomed profusely, and arv looking remarkably w^ell for the coming 
crop. Generally speaking, a very important awakening in respect to the fertilising of 
citrus trees has taken place in theSte areas during the past three or four years, and 
the trees are now responding in proportion. 

Amongst grapes, the Sultana crops are much below average, and look like very little 
above a 50 p«er cent, normal yield being gathered. Zante currants are up to average, 
and Gordos promise to exceed normal quantities. Doradillos are irregular, and mostly 
only fairly well cropped. 
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The following competitors in Gvop Competitions have exhibited crops which, in thoc 
'^pinion of judges, will produce grain suitable for seed purposes:— 

Coi^petitibn. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Russell and Bucclbuch— 

> A„ J. Walker, .Perponda-pPelix. 

H. Sanders, Karoonda—^abawa, Caliph. 

ALFREjO~~ 

G. E. Hyde, Parana—Merriden. 

, F. A. Ho^dow, Parana—FVee Gallipoli. 

A. E. Eeichstein, Panina—Nabawa. • 

A. C. Webb, Parana—Ford. 

A. A. Patterson, Panina—^Sultan. 

C. Wareing, Parana—Nabawa. 

A. G. Fetch, Meribah—Late Qluyas. 

A. A. Marsh, Menbah—Felix. 

A. R. Birch, Nangari—Gluyas, Nabawa. 

J. C. Auricht, Taldra—Gluyas, Late Gluyas, Caliph, South African. 

A. W. Traeger, Loxton—Sultan. 

Albert— 

W. H. Todd, Caliph—Bald Early. 

T. C. Stott, Mindarie—^Bald Early. 

P* J. W. Clonan, Halidoi^—Free Gallipoli. 

C< H. Rpssell, Halidon—Ranee. 

G. H. Sutherland, Copeyille—Sepoy, Sultan, Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Carslake, Kunlara—Sultan. 

* 

Northern Yorkb Peninsula— 

T, H. Trehgove, Bute—Wartitah. 

E. W. Clasohm, Arthurton—Ford. 

IL E. Aldenhoven, Arthurton—^Sepoy. 

M. Yelland, Kadina—^Waratah. 

H, Rodda, Thrington—Free Gallipoli. 

T, Rodda, Thrington—^Nabawa. 

C. Bodda, Thrington—^Nabawa. 

E. Yelland, Thrington—Faun. 

Jeevois^- 

A. Spriggs, Cleve—Gluyas. 

C. McOaUun^ Rudall-r-Gluyas. 

D. McCallun^ Ru^U—Sidtan. 

G. H. Brandch, !l&udai]—^Nabawa. 

E. H. Pearce, Rudal]~-<31iayas. 

W. F. Lake, Rudall^—Nabawa. 

P, Hauschild & Sons, Qeve—^Bena. 

Lb Hunte— 

J. G. Spiers, Wuiinna—Oaliph. 

CnANDOS— 

E. E*. Meagher, Murrayville—Free €killipoH. 

C. and L. Fischer, Pihnaroo—Begum, Free Gallipoli. 

E. I^ein^orf; FariDi^r—Caliph. 

C. E. Moyle, Parilla—Sultan, 

J. H. and C. H. Spratt, Lameroo—Sultan, Waratah^/ Feli». 

C. L. Spratt, Lameroo—Waratah, 
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Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Chandos— continued, 

A. J. A. Koch, Lamteroo—Sultan, Gluyas. 

0. E. Koch, Lameroo—Sultan. 

B. C. Jacob, Geranium—^Free Gallipoli. 

Hardy Bros., Jabuk—King’s Early. 

W. E. Beelitz, Jabuk—Nabawa, Sultan. 

Buxton— 

K. B. Hancock, Kiniba—^Fauu. 

Southern— 

E. W, Woolflt, Strathalbyn—Sultan. 

Thomas Bros., Monarto South—Nabawa. 

C. P. Altmann, Monarto South—^Leathcrhead. 

O. Brooks, Woodchester—Nugget. 

W. Bermingham, Woodchester—Caliph. 

C. A. Whittlesea, Langhorne’s Creek—Nabawa. 

Whittlcsea Bros., Ijanghorne’s Creek—Dan. 

Pearson Bros., Brinkley—Dan, Nabawa. 

H. D, and E. G. Humphrey, Brinkley—Nabawa. 

A. B, Jaensch, Bletchley—Currawa. 

Midlands— 

W. B. Woods k Sons, Min taro—^Bena, Federation. 

A. E. Scarfe, Mintaro—Free Gallipoli. 

J. Ross, Mintaro—Free Gallipoli, Sepoy. 

B. W. Blachford, Mintaro—FVe^e Gallipoli. 

A. L. Sandow, Mintaro—^Wannoii. 

Keith Shunke, Manoora—Federation and l>an. 

H. Shunke, Manoora—Free Gallipoli. 

L. Thornby, Merilden—Free Gallipoli. 

A. J. Melrose, Mintaro—Free Gallipoli. 

J. S Miller, Auburn—Federation and Naira\va. 

A. R. Bagslmw, Saddleworth—Dan. 

J. O. Rogers, Saddleworth—Dan and Nabawa. 

Crawford Bros., Saddleworth—Waratah. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth—Free Gallipoli. 

G. k C, Frost, Manoora—Frt*e Gallipoli, 

J. H. Torr, Fnrreirs Flat—Bena. 

S. Garrard, Merilden—Fret* Gallipoli. 

L. A, Martin, Farrell’s Flat—Beiia and FrtH* GaHipoli. 

R. H. Martin, Farrell ’s Flat—^Bena. 

A. E. Crossing, Farrell’s Flat—^Preo Gallipoli. 

G. Miller, Farrell’s Plat—Beiiu, 

Jas. Brereton, Hanson—Leak’s Bust Proof. 

W. J. W’ojlacott, Hanson—Naliavm., (^navence, and Leak's. 

C. P. Turner, Hanson—Nabawa. 

J. 18 . Dempsey, Farrell’s Flat—^Federation. 

H. H. Davis k Sous, Riverton—^Waratah. 

A. L. Frost, Riverton—Waratah. 

J. W, Kelly, Riverton—Waratah, 

A. G. Bright, Clare—^Free Gallipoli. 

V. M. Lally, Clare—Free Gallipoli. 

W. 8. McAuUffe, Buchanan—^Nabawa. 

W. Armstrong, Buchanan—Free Gallipoli, 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel—Federation. 

R k N, Hiighee, Kapunda—Onas and Sultan. 

G, Hazel, Kapunda—^Wanran and Nugget. 

W’. S. Kelly, Tarlee—Sultan, Currawa, and Sepoy. 
Molineaux Bros., Tarlee—Free Gallipoli. 

Clayton Dunn, Black Springs—^Nizam, 
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A NEW NOXIOUS WEED. 


THBEECOBNERBD GARLIC {ALLIUM TBIQUETEUM). 


[By Edgar W. Pritchard, Dip. Econ., Botanical Assistant] 

The plant which is shown in the accompanying photographs is a native of Europe 
and was imported into Australia in the early days as a garden flower. Its strong garlic 
odor, however, makes it objectionable in many ways. Thus we And it all round the 
suburbs of Adelaide, and also in many country towns, growing vigorously in heaps of 
garden refuse on vacant blocks and rubbish tips. It has thus existed as a garden escape 
for many years. But, recently, Mr. 0. H. Beaumont, Horticultural Instructor, has 
found it growing in the open and spreading widely in pasture land, chiefly in i^oist 
places, near Ambleside and Moimt Barker. We have also had a 8|>ecimen sent in for 
identiflcation from Naracoorte. This shows that it is practically certain to become a dan> 
gerous noxious weed if not completely exterminated wherever it appears. For while its 



strong garlic odor and flavor protect it from browsing animals, it has the power of spread¬ 
ing surely, if slowly, both by seeds and bulbs. There is no reason, in fact, why it should 
not become as great a pesti^ aa onion weed, which has for a long time been on the 
list of declared noxious weeds. 

Three-cornered garlic usually grows in dense clumps, the piece m the illustration 
having been separated out to show the parts distiaetly. The general habit and also 
the flower very much resembles the common snowflake, but it has the points of the 
petals turned outwards instead of inwards. There is also a green line down the midd^ 
of each petal. It is called ^^triquetnunV or ^Hhree-eomered’’ because the flower stem 
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is tnangular in section. The leaves also have much the same shape on account of a 
very prominmit wing, which runs up on one side of the flat leaf blade. Besides this, 
it can be distinguished from most other garden plants by its strong garlic odor when 
bruised. 

It should be destroyed ruthlessly and thoroughly wherever it appears. For it is quite 
possible, at this early stage, to eradicate it completely without any prohibitive expense. 
The best means is to pull the clumps by hand when the soil is saturated with water 
in the winter. > They should then be thrown into heaps and burnt, when dry, in the late 
spring or autumn. 

By this means, the whole of the plant, including the young bulbs, will come away, 
whereas with grubbing or cultivating they are only scattered and given more room to 
flourish. If the plants have become too thick to allow pulling by hand to be a payable 
proposition^ then clean fallow for one or, perhaps, twa years is the only remedy. 


FUMIGATING TOMATO HOUSES WITH HYDRO¬ 
CYANIC ACID GAS TO DESTROY WHITE FLY 

{Trialeuroides vaporarium). 

[By Geo. Qvinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 


The house should be made as airtight as possibly prior to fumigating it, as the 
value of the fumigation is increased or diminished in proportion to the chance of 
retaining the fumes. The ingredients generally used in carrying out the pot method 
:^Ye :—Potassium cyanide, 98 per C4?nt purity; sulphuric acid (commercial strength); 
pure water. 

The generating vessels usually adopted are glazed, large-mouthed earthenware jars, 
which must not be used afterw^ards for any other purpose owing to the -poisonous 
•character of the chemicals. 

In calculating the charge, loz. of the cyanide, loz. (fluid) sulphuric acid, and Sozs. 
rain water are suggested in fumigating each 250 cubic feet of the space enclosed in 
the house. This can be calculated by multiplying together the length, width, and 
height of the house to (the top of the vertical sides; then multiplying the length by 
the width, and the result by the height of the apex of the gable above the side walls, 
together, and dividing this result by two. Add the quotient to the previously obtained 
turn of the l^engtli, width, and heighth of walls, and divide the answer by 250. 


BUNGEY BRO&, 

GRAIN and FORAGE MERCHANTS. 


SPEdAIiSTS IH—Baled Lacemc Hay and Lucerne CKafl. 

Gunpfened Fodder and Baled Oaten Hay. 

DBALBB8 IK—Bead WlieBt, Oats, Barley, Maize, &c. 


BiAO omoii in. raAimiir irsKET, adklaidb. -nmie out am. 

BnB«h«tTaMMml.?ortAidaMe. ’noneJSlSO. 

WiMimMi ant Splaa Oita^ng MU, Symoiidi Plae^ AdalaUa. 
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For instance, a house measuring 100ft. long, 30ft. wide, with 4ft. vertical walls, and 
a rise of 4ft. in height from height of walls to apex of gable, would contain 18,000 
cubic feet of space. This would need 72ozs. (4Jibs.) cyanide, 4Jibs, sulphuric acid, 
and 216oz8., or lOJ pints, of rain water to give it a fumigation. 

One fumigation is not sufficient; it may kill all the winged or larval insects, but 
not the eggs. A second treatment two or three weeks later, when these eggs have 
hatched, should make a good job of the killing if the house be reasonably airtight. 
The procedure of fumigating is best done after the sun goes down or, at any rate, when 
it does not shine on to the house. 

A number of Igall.-sized glazed jars should be procured. These will each take about 
8ozs. charge of cyanide and acid with the necessaiy iwater. A board lid is also neces¬ 
sary to lay loosely on top of the jar as soon as the cyanide is dropped into it. This 
avoids splashing and diffuses the fumes. When about to fumigate, mix the acid and 
water in the jars, taking great care to put the water in first, then gently stir with a 
stick whilst the acid is added slowly. * 

Place these jars at regular intervals along the main track through the house. The 
charges of cyanide should be wrapped or screwed up in one or two thicknesses of. news¬ 
paper and be placed ready wdth the board lid alongside the pots. If the house is a 
long one, say, 100ft. or over, and has a door at each end, two persons should do the 
charging, both starting near to the middle, and moving back towards their respective 
doorways, simultaneously dropping the papers containing the cyanide into the pots, 
clapping on the lids as quickly as possible as they pass out of the house, and close 
the doors, which have been left wide open whilst the men are in the house. The house 
should.be kept shut up for not less than one hour, but may be left longer, and after¬ 
wards both doors and any other available vents at the ends or sides should be opened 
for an hour, particularly if there is no breeze blowing, before anyone enters. 

When the pots are removed, the residues in them should be buried deeply, but not 
close to trees or other crop plants. The pots should be washed out carefully at the 
same time, and be stored upside down where no one can handle or make use of them. 
It is a good plan to twist a galvanized wire handle around the neck of each one to 
avoid having to hold the pot directly with the hands. This precaution is desirable to 
avert the burning action of any dilute acid, as well as to avoid the poisonous nature 
of the cyanide. 

The utmost care is required iii handling and storing cyanide and sulphuric acid. 
The fumes of cyanide must not be breathed in; hence, keep the nostrils away when 
opening cyanide containers and charging or handling generators if any of the gas is 
still evolving. 

The hands must not be put to the mouth when handling cyanide, and all weighing 
and cracking—^the lumps used should be from the size of a pea to a walnut—should 
be done in the open air with a handkerchief or some protection against spattered 
chips or particles of the poison reaching the mouth. Pieces the size of a small seed 
will poison fowls, &c., and a man could collect enough particles under his iinger nails 
to poison himself if conveyed to tlie mouth. Hence, the need for care and cleanliness 
when it is handled, alwrays washing the hands immediately afterwards. 

The sulphuric acid is veiy^ corrosive to the skin or clothing,, hence, care must be tak^m 
to avoid splashes. If any burns occur, promptly sponge the spots with liquid ammonia 
or use carbonate of soda or even lime to neutralise the acid. 

There are other methods of generating hydrocyanic acid gas, and possibly the flake 
form of calcium cyanide, which needs only to be placed in drills made in the damp 
soil between the rows of plants to cause an evolution of the gas, would prove effective 
and be more readily handled if it were available locally. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOE SEPTEMBER, 1930. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 

COWB ill 

Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 


Butterfat. 


i 

(Average 
j Test. 

i 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Sept. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Sept. 




Lbg. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

I % 

7/D ... 

20 

20*07 

17,2994 

665*36 

1,920-92 

723-85 

27-84 

79*93 

’ 4*18 

7/B ... 

27-33 

19-17 

17,9904 

658-29 

1,729-20 

759-54 

27-79 

70*44 

1 4*23 

7/H ... 

7 

5-23 

5,749 

821-28 

1,857-55 

267-63 

36-80 

84-91 

! 4-48 

7/J ... 

19-60 

15-67 

9,9234 

506-30 

1,505-38 

473-65 

24*17 

71-64 

! 4*77 

7/K ... 

13 

11-43 

13,2064 

1,016-85 

1,958-41 

584-03 

44-93 

85-89 

i 4*42 

7/L ... 

30-90 

19-33 

16,4854 

533-51 

1,009*53 

792*67 

25-65 

48-56 

! 4*81 

7/0 . 

19-76 

16-17 

11,2644 

570-17 

1,101-95 

521-.58 

26*40 

53-46 

1 4*63 

7/8 ... 

14 

14 

10,875 

776-78 

2,166-09 

.577-54 

41-25 

115*84 

! 5*81 

7/T ... i 

10 

9-97 

7,955 

795-50 

1,653-25 

331-52 

33-15 

68-73 

4*17 

7/V ... 

12 

•5 

60 

5-00 

90-17 

3*36 

-28 

4-86 

6-60 

7/W .. 

20 

13-60 

12,109 

605-45 

1,362-96 

530-61 

26-53 

61-47 

{ 4*38 

7/X ... 

14-17 

10-97 

11,736 

828-23 

1,922 67 

481*08 

33-95 

78-22 

1 4-10 

7/V ... 

13-00 

9-77 

6,3154 

1 404-84 

1,006-13 

310-53 

19-91 

49-21 

4-92 

7/Z ... 

10 

8 

4,695 

i 469-50 

1,478-75 

211-94 

21*19 

65*71 

i 4-51 

7/Aa .. 

7 

5-33 

2,977 

, 425-29 

1,040-86 

! 158-31 

22-62 

53-60 

5-32 

7/BB .. 

14-10 

8-40 

; 8,496 

i 602-55 

1,369-81 

; 344-64 

24-44 

64*66 

4-06 

7/Dd . 

11-80 

10-90 

1 10,3984 

881-23 

1,889-87 

i 518-67 

43-96 

1 94-58 

: 4-99 

7/Ek .. 

28 

23-80 

13.3<Vi 

477-21 

1,106-54 

i 557-37 

19*91 

i 46-60 

1 4-17 

7/Ff ,. 

1027 

9-23 

! 11,5724 

1 1,126-73 

2,518-69 

498-97 

48-58 

107*86 

i 4-31 

7/lR» .. 

12 

8-67 

! 4,269 

; 35.5-75 

801-55 

! 208-70 

17-39 

41*14 

• 4-89 

7/Hh . 

17 

14 

i 9,465 

1 656-76 

1,545-38 

! 423-25 

24-90 

66-21 

i 4-47 




1 * 


Aug.-.Sept.l 


1 Aug.-Sept.' 

7/ll ... 

12-23 

11-60 

; »,017 

; 655-51 

1 1,283-15 

I 389-92 

31-88 

1 61-57 

: 4-86 

Moling . 

15-99 

12 08 

d»737-34 

609-00 

1 1,474-60 

i 439-06 

27-46 

i 66-19 

4-.51 


RESULTS OK Bl TTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1930. 



t 

Average ! 

Average' 



Milk. 

{ 


Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In * 
Herd. * 

No of 1 
Cows In 
Milk. : 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
Octoiier. • 

Per Cow 
July 

U» 1 

Oct<iber. , 

Per Herd . 
during 1 
October. 1 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

October. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D ... 

26 

22-65 

Lbs. 

20,311 

i 

Lbs. 1 
781-20 i 

Lbs. 

2,702-12 

Lbs 

8.'>:n2 i 

Lbs. 

32-81 

Lbs. 

112-74 

I I’D 

4*18 

7/B ... 

26 

23-13 

25,0191 


962-29 ! 

2,691-49 

1,031-75 ; 

39-68 

110-12 

; 4-12 

7/H ... 

7 

6 

6,9904 

1 

998-64 1 

2,85619 i 

322-53 ; 

46-08 

130-99 

i 4-61 

7/J ... 

20*23 

16-.Hr> 

13,.572 

i 

670-88 : 

2,176-26 ! 

018-87 ! 

.30-59 

102-23 

4-56 

7/K ... 

14-74 

18-74 i 

15,950 

i 

1,082*06 { 

8,040-47 i 

670-51 i 

45-49 

131-38 

4-20 

7/L ... 

31 

23-19 ! 

21.8984 

j 

689*64 1 

1,699*17 1 

997-41 

32-15 

80-71 

4-66 

7/0 ... 

20-35 

18-35 { 

14,4421 


709*70 

1,811-65 I 

680-08 

33-42 

86 88 

4-71 

7/S ... 

14 


11,3614 


811-53 

2,977-62 i 

.589-94 ; 

42-14 

157-98 

; 5-19 

7/T 

10 

10 

8,184 


818-40 

2,471*65 ! 

338*88 i 

33*89 

102-62 

' 4-14 

7/Y ... 

19-03 

14*94 ! 

11,5091 


604-81 

1,610*94 ! 

545-15 > 

28-65 

77-86 

4-74 

7/W .. 

20 

18*55 i 

19,84lj 


992*08 

2,345-04 

861-17 1 

43-06 

; 104-53 

4-34 

7/X ... 

10 

15*16 

16,287 


: 1,017*93 

2.940-50 

689-71 ; 

43-n 

121-33 

. 4-23 

7/V ... 

9*68 

•87 1 

1,161 


i 119*94 

210-11 

46-29 1 

4-78 

9-64 

3-99 

7/Z.... 

10 

7*55 

3,553 


; 355-30 

1,834-05 

167-87 : 

16-79 

82-50 

4-72 

7/AA .. 

7-42 

5*68 

4,354 


586*78 

1,627-64 

I 222-89 i 

3004 

83-64 

5-12 

7/BB .. 

15 

11-29 

11,883 

: , 

794*82 

2,164-18 

479-69 ! 

32*09 

86-75 

4-02 

7/Dd . 

12 

U 

10,710 

r 

892*54 

2.782-41 

508-24 j 

42*85 

i 136-93 

: 4-75 

7/Bb ,. 

28 

25-16 

19,446] 

[ 

694*52 

1,801-06 

817-31 I 

29-19 

75-79 

! 4 20 

7/FF .. 

10-52 

10*52 

12,157 


1,165*52 

3,674-21 

520-49 

49-48 

157*34 

' 4-28 

7/Ga .. 

12-35 

10*48 

9.36*2j 

1 

758-64 

1,560-19 

460*66 

87-33 

78*47 

4*98 

7/Hh . 

16*61 

15-10 

11,288] 

[ 

670*61 

2,221-99 

503*51 

80*31 

96-52 

1 4-4S 

7/II ... 

18 

13 

1 9,672 


744*00 

Aug.-Oct. 

2,027-15 

456-85 

! 35-14 

i Aug.-Oct. 

1 96-71 

; 4-72 

Means. 

16-82 

13*94 

* 12,054-82 

776*65 

2,261-08 

562-86 

1 34-50 

1 101*16 

* 4-45 "" 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSVI.TS OF BVTTBBFAT TBSTS FOB OCTOBBB, 11)80. 


Herd Ko. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

HUk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
daring 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
Ootob^. 




Lbe. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/C. 

30 

25-65 

19,4134 

647*12 

932*60 

3P09 

4-80 

5/.D. 

32 

28*48 

20,722 

647-66 

1,053*68 

32-93 

6-08 

6/B. 

87*61 

82-77 

23,886 

636-10 

1,186-14 

31-64 

4-97 

5/J . 

25 

24-06 

14,6374 

685-60 

792*04 

81*68 

6-41 

^/O . 

25*39 

24-39 

21,181 

832*25 

1,116-70 

48-94 

5-28 

^/R . 

44*03 

40 

28,6174 

684*12 

1,051-61 

28*88 

4-47 

6/S . 

30 

30 

21,0384 

701*12 

1,040-83 

84-69 

4*96 

-6/T. 

22*29 

18*90 

16,8844 

690*19 

747-70 

33-64 

4-86 

AfV . 

19*82 

17-68 

17,6314 

912*60 

820-31 

42-46 

4-65i 

6/Y. 

27*42 

24*32 

19,432 

708-68 

989-90 

86*10 

5*09 

/>/Z. 

29*16 

29-16 

28,970 

998*76 

1,348-14 

46*23 

4*66 

.6/Aa. 

17*68 

12-90 

6,599 

375-37 

.358-94 

20*42 

5-44 

4>/Cc. 

34*42 

33*03 

28,9594 

69609 

1.061-03 i 

30*64 

4-39 

6/»D . 

22 

19*74 

14,1684 I 

644*02 

721*44 j 

82-79 

6-09 

6/E* . 

16*55 

1 14-87 

13,222 1 

798*91 

661-61 ; 

39-37 

1 4-93 

6/II . 

28 

27-52 

24,2904 

867-.52 

1,123-66 I 

1 40*13 

4-68 

3/Jj . 

27*26 , 

27 

1 25,6834 i 

942*16 

1,202-39 I 

1 44-11 

1 4*68 

6/Kk . 

22*26 ! 

19*19 

12,0214 j 

540-05 

640-50 

: 24-69 

I 4*67 

^/MH . 

18 

11 

! 8.587 ! 

660 64 

430-57 1 

! 38-12 

i 6*02 

A/N* . 

27 

20-36 

i 17,0584 i 

681-80 

781-78 

28-95 

4*68 

6/00 . 

21 

17*23 

' 13,846l ; 

659*36 

681*01 i 

1 

32-48 

4*92 

Meaim . 

26-25 

23*72 

18,343*02 j 

698*78 

887-16 : 

83-79 

4-84 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BB8VLT8 OF BUTTBBFAT TESTS FOB OCTOBBB, 1080. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
Ilecember 
to 

October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

October. 

Average 

Test. 

*6/3 ... 

20 

19*61 

Lbs. 

19,426 

Lbs. 

971*25 

Lbs. 

4,710*10 

Lbs. 

811*39 

Lbs. 

40-47 

Lbs. 

197-10 

Of 

4-1ft 

<J/C ... 

28 

28 

23,327i 

833*12 

6,269*44 

915*85 

32*69 

265*82 

3*92 

'6/B ... 

20-48 

18*48 

14,183 

692*53 

4,293*47 

564-83 

27*58 

172-85 

3*98 

6 /P ... 

25 

24*61 

23.467 

938*68 

6.919'81 

1,112*56 

44*60 

322*63 

4*74 

6 /r ... 

5^::: 

18 

16-29 

15*606 

799*89 

4,329*97 

689-41 

33*06 

182*49 

4*16 

22 

20*48 

12,620 

669*09 

4,961*68 

662*91 


238*82 

6*28 

22 

18*61 

11,6801 

628*66 

8,636*23 

634*09 

28*82 

196-24 

5*46 

6 /U ... 
*6/W .. 

26*46 

15-55 

9,886 

373-76 

2,921-34 

451*43 


125*38 

4*67 

26*36 

22-03 

13,138 

496-17 


617*71 

23-28 

256*28 

4-70 

-6/X ... 

29-29 

19-61 

20,529 

700-24 

8,174*07 

794-67 

27*10 

327-86 

8-87 

6/Y ... 
6 /BB .. 

20 

16*58 

11,312 1 

565-60 

4,746*20 

487-20 

24-36 

206-16 

4-31 

18 

13*65 

1 10,815 



425*57 

23-64 

134-88 

4-13 

6 /Dd . 
6 /£]g .. 
‘6/FF ,. 

31-62 

19*62 

9,896 

313*96 

4,668*37 

416*92 

18*23 

207-36 

4-21 

47-77 

38*03 

24,42(% 



1,070*12 

22*89 


4-42 

26 

21*03 

17,04^ 

665*41 

4,637*06 

768*86 

29*66 

1 ' ■ 

4*50 

6 /II ... 
6 /Jj .. 
6 /KK . 

86 

28*48 

23,4091 


6,266*91 

987*17 

27*42 

288*81 

4-22 

21 

17*42 

9,2361 

439*78 


437*83 

20*85 

284-00 

4-74 

26*84 

16*61 

12,8671 

497*97 

6,994*96 

623-16 

20*26 

269-70 

4-07 

6 /Ll .. 

22-42 

18-66 

14*650l 

663-46 

5360*89 

582-00 

25*96 

241-01 

3-97 

6/Mte . 

15 

12-77 

9,133{ 



443*16 j 

29*54 


4*86 

6 /1^ . 

19 

14-48 

6,998 

316-68 

3,857-68 

281*66 

14-82 

176-91 

4-69 

6/00 ,. 

19 1 

18*42 

9,642 


5388*90 

425*26 I 

22*38 

260-61 


|£eans. 

24*62 

19*72 

14,610*62 

690*21 

6,220*18 

638-76 I 

j 

26-07 

23 H 6 

4*37 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CX)NFERENCES. 


EYBE PENmS1ILA->(KlMBA.) 

A Oonferene^ of Branehes situated on the eastern side of Eyre Peninsula was held 
at Kimba on October 6th under the auspices of the Kelly Branch. 

Mr, C. Freeth presided over the Conference, which was formally opened by Mr. P. H. 
Jones (Advisory Board of Agriculture). Mr. Jones referred to the valuable part which 
Conferences played in the agricultural development of South Australia. Bepresentativea 
of Branches were not only given an opportunity of meeting members of other Branches^ 
but they were also able to seek the opinion and advice of technical officers of the 
Department on problems which constantly confront the farmer. He paid a tribute to 
the work of the Agricultural Instructors and stated that as a member of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture he was able to obtain first-hand information as to the valuable 
work which was being accomplished by these officers. He was convinced that, with the 
present grave position of the wheat and wool markets, the time was now opportune for 
stimulating these industries by scientific methods of production. The farming of dis¬ 
tricts represented at the Conference must necessarily continue as a wheat-growing propo¬ 
sition. In this respect it would be difficult to assess the full value to farmers of such 
varieties of wheat as Ford, Daphne, Caliph, Sultan, and Felix, all of? which were 
products of Roseworthy College. In fact, of the nine most extensively grown wheats 
fit the present time, five originated at Roseworthy. Work like this should be encouraged 
to the utmost. 

Papers were read by Mr. R. F. Mayfield (Kelly) on Some Problems of the ^yre 
IVminsula Farmers'^; Mr. J. S. Atkinson (Kelly), ‘‘Wheatgrowing and National Wel¬ 
fare^'; Mr. J. E. Beinke (Kelly), “Growing Wheat under a Low RainfallMr. 
S. C* Johnson (Pinkawillinie), “The Conservation of Fodderand Mr. T. Harris 
(Kelly), “Poultry on the Farm,“ 

Numerous questions were asked, and replies given by Prof. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), Messrs. W, J. Spafford (Deputy Director), R, H. F, Macindoe (Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Stock), and H, B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor). 

Addresses w’ere given by Messrs. W. J. Spafford on “Wheat and its Diseases and 
Means of Combating same in Mallee Districts'' and Mr. H. B. Barlow on “Dairy 
Cattle on Mallee Farms." Mr. Bpafford also gave a review of experiments with 
varieties of wheats in mallee country. 

The following resolutions were carried:— 

1 . “That the next Conference be held at Cleve." 

2 . ‘ ‘ That this Conference strongly protests against the increased exchange on cheques 
on Eyre Peninsula." 


CONFERENCE AT WUDINNA. 

On October 0th a Conference, embracing all Branches on Eyre Peninsula, was held 
at Wudinna, when Mr. A. W. H. Barns presided over a large attendance of represen-* 
tatlves from many parts of the Conference district. 

The Conference was opened by Mr. P. H. Jones, who stated that never in the history 
of primary production was there more need than now for strict economical farm manage¬ 
ment. He was of opinion that all members of the Bureau should be loyal in their 
support for a continuance of departmental guidance, as there were few who failed to 
recognise the difficulties which hampered the State, and in South Australia particularly 
primary production was the only avenue of escape. On a previpus visit he had referred 
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to the important part which the newer areas would play in the production of the State 
and, although seasonal conditions had seriously handicapped the yields, he was consent 
that, with a return of better rainfall and with the continued improTement in farming 
methods, that expectancy would be realised. Many farmers had secured quite satis’ 
factory results in respect to the maximum production of their holdings, but he drew 
attention to the fact that in county Buxton, in 1926*27, 57 farmers secured a return 
approximating the average (9.54bush.), 97 obtained over the average and up to ISbush., 
while 42 farmers secured less than the average, and some even down as low as under 
^bush. 

Papers were read by Mr. A. J. Shepherd (Wudinna) on ‘^Farm Economy,^' and Mr. 
E. H. Edmonds (Pygeiy) on *^Cost of Production.^' 

Questions were asked by various Branches, replies being given by Prof. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), W. J, Spafford (Deputy Director), H. B. Barlow (Chief 
Dairy Instructor), and R. H. F. Macindoe (Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock). 

At an evening session addresses were given by Mr. Barlow on Dairy Cattle on 
Mallee Farms, ’' and Mr, Macindoe on * * Ailments and Injuries of Livestock.'' 

The following resolutions were carried:— 

1 . **That the next Conference be held at Wudinna." 

2 . **That the Department of Agriculture be requested not to hold Conferences or 
visiting days at the Experimental Farm on public holidays." 

3. * * That the Department of Agriculture be requested to supply two pure bred milking 
Bhorthorn cows to the Miiuiipa Experimental Farm for the purpose of breeding stock 
for distribution throughout this and the surrounding districts." 

4. * < That the South Australian railways bo requested to reduce the freight on wheat 
and super on the Eyre Peninsula lines by 25 per cent, to compensate for the low price 
of wheat." 

5. ‘'That this Conference requests the Advisory Board of Agriculture to approach 

the wheat merchants with a regtmiQ *'llow farmers to sell their wheat in sound 
second-hand bags," l / 

6 . ‘^That^gjj^ Eyre Peninsula co-operate in an endeavor to present a request 
to 8Upei|mosphate manufacturers and distributors on Eyre Peninsula to allow farmers 
a reduction in the price of super of the amount of commission paid to agents, provided 
that farmers sent in their orders direct to manufacturers." 

7. ‘ * That the Government devise some scheme of encouraging the breeding of draught 
horses in the State." 

8 . ‘' That the Government be approached to assist the farmers by granting them con¬ 

cession freights on approved flock rams procured for the purpose of building up their 
flocks. ’' ' 


NON-IRBIOATED FRUIT AREAS CONFERENCE. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the non-irrigated fruit areas of the 
Btate held their Conference at Angaston on November 4th. 

Mr. W. Patching presided over the Conference, and in the course of the opening 
address, Mr. H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) stated 
that, whilst nobody would deny the unenviable position of many agriculturists, he was 
firmly of the opinion that the fruitgrower was in an even more unenviable position. 
Everywhere there was a desire for more research work to solve some of the pressing 
problems of the growers, and it was a matter for extreme regret that at such a time 
the financial position was such as would not permit of these necessary investigations. 
Present indications pointed to the fact that the fruitgrower would have to take lower 
prices for his produce and, with this aspect in front of him, the only solution of tbe 
problem s^qi^d to be in the direction of increased production. 

Papers i^ere read by Mr. W. Goldsack (Blackwood) on “Orchard Practices in 
America"; Mr. J. B. Harris (District Horticultural Instructor), “White Oil Spray 
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and Manuring of Apricot TreesMr. F. E. Rix (Williamstown), '^Profitable Utilisa 
tion of Waste Orchard Products.*' 

Mr. W. C. Johnston (Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address on "Weeds of 
the District,** and questions on a variety of subjects were answered by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Resolutions were carried as under:— 

1. "That the next Conference Vje held at Clare,** 

2. "That this Conference considers that all petrol used on farms and orchards should 
be free of all tax, and, if not, a rebate should be allowed.** 

3. "That this Conference, representing the non-irrigated fruitgrowing areas, recom¬ 
mends to the Dried Fruits Bi»ar<l that 'buck* currants, used in manufacturing processes 
not competing with other dried fruits, be allowed to be sold without comprising portion 
of either home or export quota.’* 


If you 
can’t grow 
vegetables 

and you cant buy them^ you will 
certainly need a stock of Swallow 
and ArieWs Compressed Vesetahles. 

' I *HEY’RE equal in every way to fresh, as only water is removed— 
A true flavour is retained. One pound goes as far as ten of 
the fresh, so that theyVe easily carried. Store them as long as 
you like—with a few packets at hand you need never be short of 
health-giving vegetables. 

Here’s the Range of Compressed Vegetables, 

Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips. Onions, and mixed—Compressed and supplied in i^lb. cartons 
and lib. tins. 

Tomatoes and Rhubarb—Compressed and supplied in ilb. cartons. 

Beetroot—^Loose, in lib. tins- 

Mixed Vegetables—Loose, in IJoz. packets. 

S,AU.<nV<ARIEU'* 

COMPRESSED 

VECEEABEES 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


A meeting of the Advisor^' Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, November 
26th, 1930, when the following members were present:—Messrs. H. N, Wicks (Vice- 
Chairman), A. M. Dawkins, P. J, Baily, A. J. Cooke, P. H. Jones, S. Shepherd, B. H* 
Martin, Dr. A. £. V. Biehardson (Director Waite Besearch Institute), Mr. W. B. Birks 
(Principal Boseworthy Agricultural College), Professor Ailhur J. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), and Mr, H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. F. Coleman, J. W. Sandford, H. S. Taylor, and 
A. L. McEwin. 

New Member .—The Chairman extended a cordial welcome to Mr P. J. Baily as a 
member of the Board. Mr. Baily was appointed in lieu of Mr. H. A. Mayfield, who had 
resigned. * 

Controlling Fruit Crops. —^Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) submitted 
the following report on a resolution of the last Conference of Kills Branches that steps 
be taken to investigate the possibility of controlling fruit crops by systematic manur> 
ing;—<<FroiR what I can recall cf the discussion, this resolution and the subject 
dealing with the change of wood buds into fi*uit buds are relevant to each other, both 
having for their obj^t the regulating of the cropping habits of apple trees. I understand 
Mr. Wicks, of Balhaunah, and Mr. Basey, of Cherry Gardens, have been manuring small 
plots of apple trees for the last year or so with sulphate of ammonia with this object in 
view. We have also added this treatnuent to a plot of apple trees devoted to pruning 
and thinning trials at Blackwood Orchard, and wliich havel crop regulation as their 
objective. The unknown factors, however, seem to be what is the best fertiliser to use, 
and when, and how should it be applied to the land. Assuming nitrogen to be the crop- 
limiting factor with apple trees—as we believe it to be with orange trees—we are in 
doubt as to when it should be applied to most effectively meet the needs of the developing 
flower buds. In the plots or rows consisting of equal numbers of apple, pear, and 
peach treea growing in the permanent manure trials at Blackwood Experiment Orchard 
since 1908, the re&ults from annual spring dressings of fertilisers, whether applied 
singly or in combinations, have thrown very little, if any, light on this subject up to 
date. Possibly, our dressings have not been sufficiently heavy or have not been applied 
in the best manner or at the most dejsirable time to assure the roots receiving benefit 
therefrom. Anyway, up to the present we must confess to appearing to l>e 'groping in 
the dark' in respect to manuring deciduous fruit trees when working along ordinary 
prescribed channels of procedure. 

Change of Wood Buds into Ffiiii Buds. —Mr. Quinn submitted the following report 
on this matter, which was the subject of a resolution passed at the Hills Conference:— 
^'The matter of the determination of the period of the year when the fiower buds on 
fruit trees begin to differentiate from the ordinary leaf buds has been under scientific 
investigation in IT.8.A. and Europe from time to time during the past 30 years. Those 
directed towards the apple in U.S.A. have been carried out at the respective University 
Experiment Stations as follows:—^By Professor Goff, of Wisconsin, in 1899, on a variety 
called Hoadley; by Drinkai^d, of Virginia, in 1909, on Duchess of Oldenburg apple; by 
Bradford, of Oregon, on Yellow Newtown in 1912; and by Tufts and M*orraw, of Oali- 
fornia, on the Gravensteiu apple in 1923. Mor^ latterly. Dr. Swarbrick, of the Long Ashton 
Horticultural Biesearch Station, Bristol, England, conducted further research into this 
subject. In all of these researches the histological structures of the bnds were care¬ 
fully studied, and micro-photographs prepared showing in clear detail the various 
stages of differentiation and development of the primordia of the fioral organs. Bummed 
up, differentiation was first noticed in the fiower buds Of the reepettive apples by the 
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abore-named investigators on the following dates:—^By Golf, June 30th, 1899; Drinkard,. 
June 30th, 3909; Bradford, early July, 1912; Tufts and Morrow, June 11th, 1923; 
Bwarbiiek, late June, 1927. Although, as far as I can ascertain, no work has been done 
in Australia on this phase of apple bud growth, these periods indicate that we may 
expect differentiation of the ffower buds to be detectable in Australia towards the end 
of December or early in January. As, however, our climate, and the varieties of applea 
we grow, may each exercise some influence on theoe developments, considerable vaiiatious 
in the equivalents of the American or Buro{>ean dates may be eventually found. A study of 
this nature involves not only a good w-orking knowledge of the morphology of the 
apple blossoms, but necessitates the possession of gi'eat skill in tlie technique of cutting,, 
staining, and generally preparing vegetable tissues for microscopic specimens to enable 
critical examinations to be conducted. In view of these facts, this is work for a 
lK>tanist trained in vegetable histology’ and microscopic technique. If the Director of 
the Waite Agricultural Research Institute could allocate the study to a trained assistant, 
1 could arrange to collaborate by the provision of seasonal material from the Blackwood 
Experimental Orchard, w^here trees of a very wide range of varieties of apples or other 
fruits are available. It would seem that a more exact knowledge of the times of the 
year when the various stages of development take place in flower buds in apples may 
prove veiy valuable in formulating any experimental work, aiming at the control of the 
irregular cropping habits exhibited by apple and other fruiting trees. ’ ^ 

Dr. Rdchardson xn'nmised to co]lnlx)rate with the Department of Agriculture in c^m- 
ducting experiments as proposed. He suggested that Mr, Quinn’s sloff gather axK'cimens 
of twigs and retain them in a fixing bath at the Blackwood Experimental Orciiard until 
the investigations could l>e commenced. 

State Bank at Alawoona ,—The resolution of the Murray Lands Conference tliat a 
branch of the State Batik l)c established at Alawoona to help the development of the 
district, was referred to the State Bank. The General Man.ager intimated that the 
matter of opening a branch of the bank at Alawoona had been leconsidercd, and it Imd 
been decided to take no action at this stage owing to existing financial conditions. 

Destruction of Foxes ,—A report had been obtained from the Vermin Board with 
reference to the Hills Conference resolution requesting that the month of March be 
set aside for the simultaneous destruction of foxes ,and that it be an offence to liberate 
any fox. The report, in effect, states that foxes are included as vermin in the definition 
of ^Vermin” in the Vermin Act. The Act provides that all district councils, vermin 
boards, and associated boards shall within their respective districts strictly enforce the 
provisions as to the destruction of vermin. Further, every owner and every occupier of 
any land shall at all times and at his own cost and expense destroy all vermin upon 
such land, and upon the half width of all roads adjoining the same Any person who 
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lets loose any vemiin or permits; any vermin to be let loose, in any part of the State, 
shall be liable to a penalty for each offence not exceeding £100 cr to be imprisoned for 
a term not exceeding six months with hard labor. Vermin Acts piovide for the simub 
taneous destinction of vermin. The periods fixed within tlva counties of Adelaide, Hind- 
marsh, and Sturt are from February 15th to March 14th, and from July 16th to August 
14th in each year. The report was received, and the Secretary was asked to communi¬ 
cate same to the Mount Pleasant Branch, pointing out that possibly their requirements 
were already coveied by the Act. 

Climatological Station at Wudinna, —Tlie request of the Wudiuna Conference that 
Wudinna be reinstated bs a climatologieal station was referred to the Divisional 
Meteorologist, who submitted a report on the subject, at the conclusion of which he 
stated that while- appreciating the pomt of view of Wudinna i-esidents, I regret that 
limitations, imposed by economy, amount of telegraph business allowed, and also by the 
size of our weather bulletin, preclude the reinstatement of Wudinna in the list of daily 
telegraph rain reporting stations.^’ The report was received, and the Secretary* was 
asked to advise the Wudinna Branch accordingly. 

Division of Malice Lands Conference District, —On the motion of Mr. P. H, Jones, 
seconded by Mr. S. Shepherd, it was decided to accept the suggestion that the district be 
divided by a line running north and south between Halidoii and Mindarie. That, it was 
considered, would give an almost equal division of Bureau Bmnehes on each side, and 
would be convenient so far as distance of travelling to Oonfereuecs was concerned. 

Buch Currents, — The follow’iiig resolution was received from the Conference of Non- 
irrigated Fruitgrowing areas:—‘*That this Conference representing the Non-irrigated 
Fruitgrowing arena recommends to the Dried Fruits Board that buck currants be used 
in manufacturing processes not competing with other dried fruits and be allowed to be 
sold without comprising portion of either homo or export quota. ^ ^ It w'as decided to 
refer the matter to thte Dried Fruits Board. 

Export of Fig Meat, —The following resolution was received from tlm Narridy 
Branch:—''That we ask the Advisory Board what has been done in regard* to the 
exporting of pig meat from South Australia during the last tw'o years. * ■ It was decided 
to advise the Branch that an experimental sliipmeiit was l)eing i>repared at present and 
to seek further information from the Victorian Department of Agriculture on shipments 
that had been made fron. that State. 

Concession Freights on Flock Bams. —The Minister stilted that no action will be taken 
in reference to the request of the Wudinna Conference that concessions iie given for 
freights on approved flock rams. 

Experimental Farms, —Petitions were received from residents at Mangalo, Wudinna, 
Ceduna, Cungenii, Wirrulla, Minnipa, and other ceiitrea, requesting the Honorable Minister 
to conduct the Minnipa Experimental Farm on a commercial basis until such time as 
the financial condition of the State will warrant the resumption of exx>erimental and 
seed wheat distributing operations. It was decided that a deputation consisting of 
Messrs. F. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, R. H. Martin, and P. H. Jones, wait on the Minister 
of Agriculture regarding this matter. 

It was decided not to take any further action in connection with a resolution of the 
Kyancutta Branch dealing with the closing of eacperunental farms. 

Agent ^8 Commission on Superphosphate, —As requested by the Board at the October 
meeting, Mr. Shepherd repoi^d on the Wudinna Conference resolution as follows: — 
"With many others I feel that superphosphate should lie distributed direct to the 
farmer without the unnecessary commissions to distributors and agents, which tend to 
restrict rather than augment the full use of this article. Acting on lines of direct 
supply to farmers, one small concern in Victoria has in three years of manufacture 
reached an output of 80,000 tons per annum. This concern opemtos as follows:—To 
their shareholders they make a rebate at a rate determined by prefitf on the basis of 
per ton per share, via., every £5 sliare carries a rebate for one ton of super, which has 
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worked out at Ts. lOd, per share coveriug a period of three years. Assuming that the 
number of tons pvT chased by a shareholder is greater than the number of shares he 
holds, the balance purchased above the share quota participates in a minor rebate at the 
rate of Ss. per ton, and if the two quotas combined exceed 100 tons, a further rebate of 
2s. (5d. per ton is allowed. Thus;— 


One ton for each share held w^ould cost. — - £4 15 0 

Lesa— 

Cash on receipt of invoice. 5 0 

Rebate for 1930 (in 1929 it was 8s.). 7 0 

If purchased in 100 ton lot. 2 0 

-0 15 0 

Net price per ton. £4 0 0 

One ton above the share quota. 4 15 0 

Less— 

Cash on receipt of invoice. 5 0 

Minor nd)ate. 3 0 

If purchased in 100 ton lot. 2 6 

- 0 10 6 


£4 4 6 

(In both cases where the farmer returns the bag a corresponding 7s. 6d. per ton is 
deducted.) 

The practice in South Australia has been to allow only 2s. 6d. per ton on receipt of 
invoice or 30 days and 5s. for tash with order. As ^‘casli with order is not a usual 
busineHs practice with farmers, it means a gift of 2s. (>d. per ton to the distributors in 
addition to their trade allowance. The presence of an army of canvassers and a staff 
of unskilled inspectors does not add one ton to the aggregate consumption. WhDe it 
might increase the individual factory output, according to the energy and popularity of 
the inspector, it must add to the cost. I feel that the delegates of the Wudiuna Con- 
feKfttice have ample grounds for complaint, and that the price could be considerably 
reduc<*d, ns the old established concerns should ft least Ik* able to beat the younger and 
prol)al)ly Itfss experienced concerns like that quote^l al>ove. Messrs. F. Coleman, S. 
Sliopherd, and P. II. Jones were appointed to interview the superphosphate companies 
regarding this matter. 

Investiflations ivto the cost of JVheat Growing .—The Murray Lands Conference 
inovetl—‘^That the Pepartment of Agriculture be requested to continue to carry on the 
work of investigating costs relating to the growing of wheat.” This w'as referred to 
the I)ire<fU>r of Agriculture, who supplied the following rexK)rt:—‘^It is satisfactory to 
learn that the Murray Lauds Branches are interested in the work we have been carrying 
out relative to the cost of growing wheat. In this connect ion I wish to point out that 
for eight successive seasons we have investigated this question on the Turretfield Experi- 
montal Farm, un.l whilst the results secured there are dependable, mainly because the 
manager is a very competent man, they nevertheless do not correspond to the average 
position on South Australian farms. At Turretfield both the cost of management and 
the cost of labor arc paid for in cash at standard rates. On the average farm, little or 
no hired 'lal)or is availed of, the great bulk of the manual work lK*iug carried out by 
the farmer and his family. It is therefore extremely difficult to determine the actual 
cost of growing wheat in these circumstances, whilst it is comparatively a simple matter 
to determine the labor Income of the farmer and his family. I may say that at the 
present time wo are investigating the cost of growing wheat on one malice farm, and 
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the results will be published diortly. My own opinion is, however, that in order to get 
really representative results on the subject, it would 1)6 necessary to keep the accounts 
of several individual farms plaxsed in typical wheat-growing districts of the State, and 
in each case these accounts should be kept over periods of not less than three successive 
years. Roughly speaking, this would involve:—^ix farms on Eyre Peninsula; three 
farms representative of the Lower North, including counties Victciria, Daly, Stanley, 
Burra, and Kimberley; three farms in counties Albert and Alfred; three farms in 
counties Bussell, Buccleucli, and diandos; three farms on Yorke Pe>iinsuln; three farms 
over the rest of the Central Statistical Division; three farms for counties Buckingham 
and Cardwell. This, of course, would involve some addition to the existing ylerieal 
staff, which I am afraid in presetat circumstances is very difficult to expect. I mention 
it, however, as an ideal in a very important matter, and I hope to have the support of 
the Board should it at any time pi*ove possible to secure the required assistance. I may 
say that such investigations should not, in my op>inion, be confined to wheat, but should 
be extended to all our major agiieultural operations, together with any minor operations 
that appear to have economic importance for this State. The Board supported the 
views of Professor Perkins, and it was decided to bring the matter up in six months^ 
time for consideration. 

Open Season for Opossums, —The Hills Conference resolution requesting that there 
be no open fe^easoii for oi>ossums and that landholders be tl)e only persons allowed to ta^te 
opossums on their ow'n i)roperty, was brought under the notice of the Minister, who 
intimated that under the present Act no person has any right to take opossums on any 
property without the consent of the owmer or occupier, and tlicre w’as no intention of 
having an open season for opossums for some time. 

Veterinary Officers. —The following resolution WTts received from the Narridy 
Branch:—^^That this Branch ask the Advisory Board of Agriculture what can be done 
in regard to the appointment of a veterinary officer to the Northern Areas!’* It was 
decided to forward the resolution to the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture 

Enforcement of Eegulations Eegarding Control of Codlin Moth. —Reflation from 
Blackwood Branch:—“That the regulations relating to the control of codlin moth be 
vigorously enforced, with special reference to neglected orchards.” It was decided to 
transmit the resolution to the Minister. 

Petrol Used on Farms. —The Non-irrigated Fruit Conference considered that all petrol 
used on farms and orchards should be free from all tax, and if not, a rebate should 
be allowed. The matter was deferred until the next meeting. 

Next Meeting, —It was decided that the next meeting of the Board be held on the 
last Wednesday in January. 

Life Membership. —^Life membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred upon 
Messrs. W. O. Eime and J, A, Pratt, members of the Blyth Branch. 

JSew Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Brandies: — 
Pinnaroo Women’s—^Mrs. W. Williams, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. A. J. Young, Miss K. O’Lough- 
lin; Wallala—^B. Nottle, S, Morgan, P. Duncan; Mount Barker—A. A. Paech; M 3 rpolonga 
—Arthur Milde; Modbury—^B. E. Mortimer, B, C, Mortizneo’; Eudunda—C. W. E. 
Ziegcler, A. B. Sieljer; Beetaloo Valley — ^A, Head, C. C. Cox; Parilla Women’s—Mrs. R. 
Curtis; Strathalbyn—S. II. Foreman, B. M. Tucker; Yandiah—W. Huddleston; Laura— 
P. T, Acott, B. Comisli, T. tA. Kleinig, J. Beichstein; Pinkawillinie—M. McMahon; 
pygery—Wm. Poster, H. Woodrup; Mount Barker—^L. Bell, O. Kuchel; Millieent Womens’ 
—Mrs. H. Ey, Mrs. A. Oberlander, Mrs. T. latter; Yantannbie—O. Olsen; Alawoona— 
P. Masters; dare—H. P. Hicks; Oungeaia—R. Robertson; Narridy—V. J. Button; 
Penola—B. Wilson; Greenock—^E. Heinze, M. Boltj Parilla Women’s—Mrs. Andrews; 
Clarendon—A. White; Millieent—T. N, Bell, P. N. White, B. A. Hateley, L. Hateley, 
E. Hutehessoii, C. Butchesson, L. Hutchesson; Warcowie—C. Wheadon, A. Paulknev* 
E. Sanders. 
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A. W. SANi>fX>R.u is Co., IiiMiTED, reported on Bccember Ist, 1930:* — 

Bini'EfU—^Production for the month of November kept up remarkably well, due to 
the fact of fairly frequent rains received keepings the feed going in some parts and pre¬ 
venting the rapid dijying off in others. The quantities of cream and butter received 
at the various factories wae heavier than for several seasons, and export of the surplus 
butter was made each week to l>>ndon. Prices were lower than have ruled for many 
years past, and the same applies to all v/orld markets, so that it was not unexpected. 
Fortunately, London buyers absorbed all offering, so that at no time was there a glut 
in any of the Australian centres. With the approach of warmer vreather, supplies are 
now cutting back; but there should be sufficient butter produced locally for all local 
requirements—^at any rate until the end of the year. Choicest creamery fresh butter in 
bulk, Is. Ifd.; prints and delivery extra. Secoinl and third grades, llfd. (these prices 
are subject to the stabilization levies) ; best separators, lOd. to lid.; well-conditioned 
store and collectors’, 7id. to S^d. per Ib.; pastry lots lower. 

Egos —The production in this line also was well maintained, although the peak period 
was touched in October, and there has been a steady lessenmg since, wbich is only to 
be exiHMjted with the advance of the season. With thef warmer weather approaching 
affecting the quality, and with packing for export almost finished, values weakened. 
Ordinary country eggs, hen S^d. i>er dozen; duck, per dezn; infertile higher. 

Cheese. —The Bouth'Eastern factories this year liave produced record quantities, which 
have l>een marketed in Adelaide and Victoria, and so ftrr stocks have been kept fairly 
well cleared. Western Australian buyt^rs have purchased fairly regularly each week 
from the Adelaide merchants, but now that Btate’s operations are 1 eing limited each 
year with the iiicieasing production within their own borders. New makes, large to 
loaf, (i|d. to Ofd. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. —Slightly better supplies came to l and in Noveml)er, and these were 
(deared to local purchasers and rates continued steady. Brandis, 7Jd. to 8d.; mixed 
softshella, 7d. to 7id.; hardshells, 4d. to 41d.; kernels, Is. fid. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Honey. —The new season’s ‘‘take” is being marketed now, and ns there was a carry¬ 
over from the prtuvious season, values weakened, and the demand continued very dull. 
Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 31d. to 31d.; best quality candided lota, 2|d. 
to 3id.; second grade, l^d. to 2d. 

Beeswax. —Limited supplies came to hand and were cleared from week to week, values 
at present lieing Is. 4id. to Is. 5^d. per lb., according to siimple. 

Bacon. —As usual in the warmer weather, the consumption of bacon declines, but an 
improved demand is being shown for hams and bacon factoiy small goods, so that the 
output from the factories is lieing kept fairly well cleared. There was an easing in 
prices recorded in sympathy with the lower rates ruling for tlM» live hogs. Best local 
sides, 9id. to 10d.;"b^t local factory cured maldlea, 9d. to 9^d.; large, 7id.; local 
rolls, 9id. to lOd.; Geo. Farmer’s ‘‘Bugar Cane” brand hams, Is. 2d.; local, Is. to 
Is. 0|d.; ‘‘Sugar Cane” brand lard in packets lid., in bulk lOd. lb* Local lard, 
lOi^d. per lb. in prints. 

Live Poultry. —As usual with the nearer approm'h of Christmas, supplies of poultry 
are showing an increase, but a big proj)ortion of the birds marketed, however, are not 
altogether suitable for table purposes, many consignments consisting of old and White 
Leghorn hens. So far the demand has kept up w^ell, but buy el's are keener for prime- 
conditioned stock than for the lighter sorts. Breeders would be well adiised to fatten 
up stock before marketing, especially oxjckerels, turkeys, geese, and ducks, as it amply 
repays lor the attention given in this way. We advise cousigning. Crates loaned on 
application. Aa t)u» is our last report for the year 1930, we would extend the best of 
Cliristmas greetings to all and a wish that the year 1931 will be more i)rosperous for all 

concerned in this State. Prime roosters, 48. fid, to 5a. fid,; nice-conditioned cockerels, 

38. fid. to 4s, 3d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 28. 9d. to 38. 4<1.; chickens lower. Heavy 
weight hens, 38. to Ss, fid.; medium hens, 3d. to 28. 9d.; light hens. Is. fid. to 2s,; 

couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. Geese, 4s. fid. to fis. fid. Prime young Muscovy 

drakes, 4s. fid, to 5s. 9d.; ducks, g^d conditioned, .3s. 9d. to 4s. 3fi,; ducks, fair con¬ 
dition, 2s. 3d. to 3s,; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to condition, 9d. to Is. 

per lb, live weight; turkt^s, fair condition, 7d, to 8^d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, 
fattening sorts^ lower. Pigwns, fiid. each. 

Potatoes.— New Western Australian Delawares, 78. to 8s. per cwt. 

Onions*—N ew white, 6s, per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department^ 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of November, 1930, 
also the average precipitation to the end of November, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Nov. 

1980. 

To 

end 

Nov. 

1030. 

Av’ge 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Station. 

For 

Nov. 

1980. 

To 
end 
Nov, 
1930. 1 

Av’ge 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge 
Annual 
, Rain- 
! Ml. 

1 1 




1 


Far North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta. 

0*48 

4*41 

4*27 

4*78 

Marrce. 

0*65 

6*09 

5*13 

5*92 

Farina . 

0*81 

6*34 

5*88 

6-63 

Copley . 

0*66 

7*20 

7*16 

8*04 

Beltana . 

0*63 

6*49 

7*81 

8*68 

Blinman. 

0*94 

8*10 

11*14 

12*12 

Hookina. 

0*61 

8*20 

10*37 

11*85 

Hawker. 

0*64 

8-82 

11*39 

12*43 

Wilson. 

0*44 

7*74 

10-91 

12*01 

€k>rdon. 

0*43 

7*90 

9*83 

10*89 

Quorn. 

0*72 

8*34 

12*66 

13*60 

Port Augusta .... 

0*96 

6*87 

8*84 

9*50 

Bruce . 

0*44 

7-60 

9*08 

10*10 

Hammond. 

0*37 

7*32 

10*54 

11*54 

Wilmington. 

0*49 

9*76 

16*74 

17*78 

Willowie . 

0*64 

12*61 

11*21 

12*27 

Melrose . 

0*66 

13*08 

22*01 

23*16 

Booleroo Centre... 

0*41 

10*93 

14*27 

15*41 

Port Germein .... 

0*76 

10*28 

11*64 

12-66 

Wirrabara. 

0*60 

12*69 

18*31 

19*47 

AppUa . 

0*42 

9*81 

13*73 

15*01 1 

Cradock. 

0-44 

8*41 

10*01 

11*00 1 

Carrieton. 

0*46 

9*37 

11*37 

12*47 1 

Johnburg . 

0*63 

9*11 

9*69 

10*69 

Eurelia. 

0*31 

7*62 

12*07 

13-14 

Orroroo . 

0*31 

8*96 

12*42 

13*36 

Nackara. 

0*77 

9*78 

10*38 

11*71 

Black Rock. 

0*49 

8*60 

11*63 

12*67 

Oodlawirra . 

0*54 

9*60 

— 

* 

Peterborough .... 

0*46 1 

8*06 1 

12*28 1 

13*40 

Yongala. 

0*58 1 

10*08 1 

13*41 1 

14*67 j 

North-East. 


\ 

Yunta . 

0*43 

6*63 

7*82 

8*63 1 

Waukaringa . 

0*32 

4*85 

7*42 

8*38 I 

Mannahill . 

0*36 

6*98 

7*66 

8*39 ' 

Cockbum. 

0*83 

4*98 

7*31 

8*04 ! 

Broken Hm,N.S.W. 

0*43 

6*66 

8*79 

9*71 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

0*41 

8*62 

1 12*46 

1 13*38 

Port Broughton .. 

0*44 

1000 

13*34 

1 14*08 

Bute. 

0*24 

10*70 

14*75 

16*66 

Laura. 

0*55 

11*25 

17*19 

I 18*20 

Caltowie. 

0*47 

10*93 

16*87 

16*94 

Jamestown . 

0*66 

11*99 

16*75 

17*95 

Gladstone . 

0-84 

119J 

16*60 

16*44 

Crystal Brook .... 

0*96 

ll-tf8 

14*97 

15*89 

Georgetown. 

0*86 

13*67 

17*47 

18*63 

Narridy . 

1*14 

13*40 

16*15 

15*99 

Redhill. 

0*48 

12*84 

16*78 

17*02 

Spalding . 

1*33 

13*04 

18*09 

19*63 

Gidnare . 

0*83 

14*24 

17*62 

18*92 

Yaoka . 

0*73 

13*33 

14*41 

16*40 

Koolunga. 

0*37 

11*25 

14*57 

15*61 

Snowtown. 

0*43 

11*68 

14*94 

15^78 


Lower North— continfud, 

Brinkworth 

Blyth. 

Clare. 

Mintaro ... 

Watervale.. 

Auburn ... 

Hoyleton .. 


laJuava .... 
Port Wakefield 

Terowie . 

Yarcowie. 

Hallett. 

Mount Bryan . 

Kooringa. 

FarreU's Flat . 


Manoora . 

Saddleworth .. 

Marrabel . 

Riverton . 

Tarlee. 

Stockport .... 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapunda. 

Freeling ...... 

Greenock. 

Truro. 

Stockwell. 

Nuriootpa .... 

Angaston. 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch . 

Williamstown.. 

Adelaide Plains. 


0*33 

11*79 

14*80 

0*77 

12*00 

15*90 

0*44 

18*95 

23*46 

0*66 

18*72 

22*23 

0*65 

16*63 

26*82 

0*61 

17*86 

22*98 

0*84 

10*81 

16*54 

0*23 

10*87 

14*80 

0*37 

8*51 

12*41 

0*48 

7*87 

12*40 

0*91 

8*36 

12*82 

1*99 

13*66 

16*43 

0*60 

13*12 

15*65 

0*62 

13*54 

16*96 

0*39 

12*99 

17*74 

Murray Range. 

0*63 

14*15 

17*80 

1*07 

16*43 

18*68 

0*67 

16*92 

18*88 

0*93 

16*89 

19*89 

0*70 

14*92 

17*20 

0*89 

15*39 

16*89 

0*46 

12*99 

16*67 

0*95 

1618 

lrf*83 

0*48 

13*77 

17*01 

0*64 

17*00 

20*59 

1*02 

1603 

19*14 

1*27 

17*86 

19*16 

0*89 

17*78 

19*64 

1*09 

18*67 

21*36 

0*44 

16*61 

21*12 

0*48 

18*47 

22*51 

1*17 

22*47 

26*57 


Mount 

Teatree Gully., 
Stirling West . 

Uraidla .. 

Clarendon .... 
Morphett Vale 
Noarlunga .... 

Willunga . 

Aldinsa . 


Lofty Ranges. 


Owen . 

0*56 

13*73 

— 

MaUala. 

0*44 

12-00 

15*83 

Roseworthy .... 

0*65 

14*42 

16*51 

Gawler. 

0*48 

13*70 

18*16 

Two Well*. 

0*43 

11*66 

14*98 

Virginia. 

0*64 

13*47 

16*30 

Smithfield. 

0*36 

13*44 

16*48 

Salisbury. 

0*88 

14*79 

17*71 

Adelaide . 

0*92 

17*74 

20*10 

Glen Osmond .. 

0*83 

21*10 

24*83 

Magill. 

1*22 

19*99 

24*30 


0*93 

18*71 

26*21 

1*67 

37*75 

44*98 

0*85 

31*46 

42*26 

1*29 

24*58 

31*61 

0*69 

17*44 

21*72 

0*67 

16*37 

19*62 

0*69 

19*76 

25*09 

0*58 

16*03 

10*41 


16*01 

16*04 

24*67 

23*51 

27*24 

24*12 

17*66 

15*99 

13*08 

13*68 

13*88 

16*66 

16*87 

18*00 

18*82 


18*97 

19*65 

19*92 

20*86 

18*16 

16*88 

16*67 

19*92 

18*03 

21*76 

20*21 

20*30 

20*74 

22*68 

22*20 

23*71 

27*84 

14*22 

16*77 

17*46 

19*14 

16*88 

17*30 

17*58 

18*63 

21*16 

26*19 

25*77 


27*70 

47*04 

44*38 

33*03 

22*78 

20*49 

26*07 

20*43 
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RAINFALL— continued. 




To 



For 

end 

Av’ge 

Station. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

to end 


19S0. 

1980. 

Nov. 


Mount Lofty Ranges — contd. 


Myponga. 

0*76 

24*60 

27*90 

Normanville . 

0*61 

16*66 

19*91 

Yankalilla. 

0*54 

16*95 

22*06 

Mount Pieaaant .. 

0*82 

21*96 

26*21 

Birdwood. 

1*26 

23*21 

28*03 

Oumeracha . 

1*31 

26*91 

32*05 

Millbrook Reservoir 

0*98 

25*56 

33*72 

Tweedvale. 

0*99 

29*16 

34*54 

Woodslde. 

0*78 

24*20 

31*06 

Ambleside. 

M8 

27*62 

33*62 

Nairne . 

1*16 

23*77 

27*01 

Mount Barker .... 

1*19 

31*09 

30*41 

Echunga . 

1*21 

24*69 

31*99 

Macclesfield. 

1*07 

22*21 

29*39 

Meadows. 

0*97 

26*21 

34*91 

Strathalbyn. 

0*72 

14*43 

18*64 


Av’ge 

Annual 

Bain- 

fall. 

1 Station. 

For 

Nov, 

1930. 

To 

end 

Nov. 

1980. 

Av’ge 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge 

Annual 

Ban 

fall. 


; West of Spencer’s Gulf— contd 


29*62 

Rudall . 

1*64 

13*76 

11-67 *1214 

20*75 

! Cleve . 

0*82 

14*71 

13*91 

14-63 

23*61 

' Cowell .. 

1*48 

9*75 

10*63 

11*25 

27*38 

Miltalie . 

0*64 

11*35 

12-94 

13*89 

29*41 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0*47 

11*89 

14*14 

15*13 

33*54 

Kimba. 

0*42 

11*67 

10*64 ♦11*92 


36*18 
36*08 
32*47 
35*09 
28*29 
31*66 
33 35 
30*72 
36*42 
10*43 


Murray Flats and Valley. 


Meningie . 

0*67 

14-60 

17*63 

18*62 

Milang . 

0*26 

10*48 

13*94 

16*13 

Langhorne’s Creek 
Wellington . 

0*51 

12*91 

13*98 

14*84 

0*31 

11*66 

13*80 

14*67 

Tailem Bend. 

0-30 

13*06 

13*66 

14*77 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*27 

9*82 

12*95 

13*84 

Oallington . 

0*61 

12*15 

14*51 

15*40 

Mannum . 

0*17 

9*76 

10*90 

11*56 

Palmer. 

0*41 

1329 

14*68 

15*59 

Sedan. 

0*33 

11*42 

11*60 

12*24 

Swan Reach . 

0*09 

8*86 

9*93 

10*77 

Blanchetown. 

0*58 

8*47 

10*42 

11*24 

Kudunda. 

0*88 

15*43 

16*19 

17*19 

Sutherlands. 

0*48 

10*33 

9*40 

10*87 

Morgan . 

0*36 

9*74 

8*40 

9*23 

Waikerie . 

0*47 

10*98 

8*83 

9*71 

Overland Corner ., 

030 

8*77 

9*68 

1068 

Loxton. 

0*76 

11*62 I 

10*79 ! 

11*80 

Renmark . 

0*67 

8*73 

9*73 

10*60 


Eucla. 

0*17 

13*49 

— 


Nullarbor. 

0*10 


♦ _ 

— 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

051 

7*70 

11*47 

11*86 

Penong . 

0*40 

7*70 

11*49 

12*12 

Koonibba . 

0*54 

7*02 

11*55 


Denial Bay . 

0-60 

7-4S 

11-16 

•11-68 

Oeduna . 

0*69 

751 

9*40 

9*92 

Smoky Bay. 

0*73 

6*06 

10*00 

10*61 

Wirrulla .. 

0*62 

951 

— 

a 

Streaky Bay. 

0*49 

8*76 

14*49 

14-96 

Ohandada . 

0*26 

10*02 

— 

— 

Minnipa. 

0*46 

10*37 

13*35 

14*68 

Kyancutta. 

0*60 

'— 

— 

13*68 

TaUa. 

034 

9*58 

14*12 

16*27 

Port Elliston. 

0*39 

10*00 

11*96 

16*53 

Yeelanna. 

0*38 

10*78 

15*38 

16*12 

Cummins. 

0*41 

11*77 

17*07 

17*86 

Port liincoln. 

0*33 

13*99 

18*75 

19*50 

Tumby. 

0*63 

10*45 

13*30 

14*22 

Ungarra. 

0*73 

13*65 

16*02 

16*85 

Carrow. 

0*40 

7*99 

12*57 

13*47 

Arno Bay . j 

0*37 

10*89 1 

11*77 1 

12*48 


Yorke Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

0*63 

10*72 

13*35 

Kadina. 

0*47 

10*64 

16*02 

Moonta . 

0*40 

11*30 

14-43 

Paskeville . 

0*34 

10*36 

14*94 

Maitland . 

0-74 

15*05 

19*23 

Ardrossan . 

0*37 

11*19 

13*43 

Port Victoria .. 

0*49 

12*35 

14*73 

Curramulka .... 

0*51 

14*62 

17*20 

Minlaton . 

0*49 

13*17 

17*26 

Port Vincent ... 

0*42 

12*38 

13*85 

Brentwood .... 

0*37 

11*92 

14*90 

Stansbury .| 

0*39 

12*23 

16*28 

Warooka . 

0*35 

13*21 

17*06 

Yorketown .... 

0*68 

14*21 

16*39 

Edithburgh .... 

0*42 j 

11*66 

16*82 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

0-60 

25*46 

Kingscote . 

0*62 

21*33 

Penneshaw .... 

0*21 

12-66 

Victor Harbor .. 

083 

17*25 

Port Elliot. 

0*77 

14*09 

Goolwa. 

0*42 

13*36 

Copeville . 

0*32 

8*75 

Meribah. 

0-60 

10*76 

Alawoona . 

0*40 

9*98 

Mindarie . 

0-36 

10*14 

Sandalwood .... 

0*45 

11*06 

Karoonda . 

0*46 

13 19 

Pinnaroo .i 

0*82 

11*11 

Parilla . 

0-65 

11*89 

Lameroo . 

0*68 

13*51 

Parrakie. 

0*65 

13*45 

Geranium . 

0*46 

14*20 

Peake.' 

0*20 

13*58 

Cooke’s Plains . 

0*36 i 

11*89 

Coomandook ... 

0*32 

13*22 

Coonalpyn. 

0*61 

14*26 

Tintinara.1 

0*75 

14*05 

Keith.....1 

0*63 

16*86 

Bordertown .... 

1*26 

16*87 

Wolseley . 

1*35 ! 

18*38 

Frances . 

1*10 

19*91 

Naracoorte .... 

1*03 1 

22*17 

Penola . 

1*82 

24*56 

Lucindale . 

1*10 

23*36 

Kingston. I 

0*83 

21*79 

Robe .i 

MO 

*26*26 

Beachport.1 

1*11 

2649 

Millicent . 

1*60 

28*32 

Kalangadoo .... ’ 

1*97 

29*66 

Mount Gam bier 

1*88 1 

22*06 


24*07 

18*49 

17*63 

20*67 

18*96 

16*99 

9*58 

9*13 

11*02 

12*71 

13*32 

13*89 

1312 

16*25 

13*59 

15*64 

15*32 

14*58 

16*42 

16*58 

17*70 

16*92 

18*29 

17*43 

18*76 

21*42 

24*80 

21*90 

23*21 

23*62 

25*86 

28*51 

30*83 

29*08 


13*99 

15*77 

15*16 

16-67 

20*03 

14*02 

15*41 

17*98 

17*98 

14*54 

15*67 

16*95 

17*67 

17*04 

16*62 


24*81 

19*07 

18*75 

21*32 

20*05 

17*90 

11*68 

♦11*70 

♦ 10*20 

12*46 

13*90 

14*48 

14*94 

l4*15 

J6*33 

14*54 

16*54 

16*41 

l6*46 

l7*46 

17*52 

l8*78 

17*96 

l9*39 

18*36 

19*96 

2267 

26*19 

23*07 

24*40 

24*60 

2695 

29*70 

^2*30 

3o*82 


^Denotei Average for lesa than 10*year period-—Oodlawiira (1 year), Koonibba (—), Radall (5), 
Merlbah (9), Owen (5), Denial Bay (9), KImba; 9), Alawoona <8), Bacla (1), WlrruUa (1). 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the n^earest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

BEPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

SOUTH-EAST DISTBIOT. 


LUCERNE CULTIVATION. 


THE OHLTIVATION OF LOOEBME. 

The following paper was read by Mr. W. H. Downes (District Dairy Instructor) at a 
meeting of the Mount Gambier Branch held on August 8th:—^Lucerne is perhaps one of 
the eldest and most widely cultivated fodder crops known to mankind, being recorded in 
jmeient history as far back as 490 B.c. At the present time it is extensively grown in 
most parts of the world, but principally throughout the United States, certain temperate 
portions of Canada, South America, Meadco, along the Mediterranean shores of Northern 
Africa, South Africa, Southern Europe, practically all parts of Asia, and is one of the 
leading fodder crops in the Commonwealth. 

Suitability to Australian Conditions. 

In Australia the acreage under lucerne is steadily incxeasing each year, and it has 
now been proved in certain districts previously deemed unsuitable, and where for that 
reason it had never been given a trial, that lucerne will do remarkably well. This shows 
that it is a fairly hardy plant, capable of adapting itself to a wide lange of conditions, 
in regard to soil and climate. 

Its Value as a Fodder Crop. 

Lucerne has been very correctly designated the ^'King of Fodders,'' for, judging by 
its ever-increasing popularity as a stock food, the name appears to be well merited. 
There are a number of reasons why lucerne should be even more extensively cultivated, 
always providing the conditions are suitable, and it would pay many farmers and stock- 
owners handsomely to give it a trial by planting a portion of their property with this 
wonderful fodder. Lucerne is of special value on account of the fact that it grows 
most vigorously during summer, at a time when green feed is rarely plentiful. A few 
acres of lucerne may be the means of saving livestock, for frequently working horses 
have been restored to health, owes pulled through a bad spell, or cows kept in profit 
during a dry season, when lucerne has been available. It has also proved invaluable as 
a means of providing reserves of fodder, in the form of hay or silage, to carry farmers 
over a lean x>eriod, by systematically putting aside one or two cuts out of the four, five, 
or possibly six cuts obtained in a plentiful season. 

Principal Becommendatidn^. 

(1) It is a profitable crop, and should considerably enhance the land value and 
carrying capacity of holdings. (2) It excels most other crops, generally speaking, in 
yield per acre, feeding value^ and its ability as a drought-resister sud soil enricber are 
well known. (3) It can be ^utilised in variems ways, making excellent hay, silage, or 
in its green state either by cutting or grazing. (4) The continual cutting of the crop 
tends to minimise weeds. (5) In comparison to its yield, the oosts associated with 
lucerne cultivation, harvesting, and machinery required, are not excessive when once 
established. (6) It is eminently suitable for feeding to all classes of farm stock, viz., 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. (7) The risks of Are, ever present in the case of 
ripe cereal crops, or hay in stacks, are considerably lessened when lucerne is the prin- 
eipal forage crop grown on the farm. (8) Being a perennial, it should not require 
replanting for a number of years, particularly if the grower has been careful in his 
metho^jpi treating and harvesting Uie crop. 
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Fsbdino Valxje of Lucerne. 

If the crop has been harvested correctly, the entire plants are utilised and assimilated 
by stock, so that, generally speaking, there should be practically no waste. The propor¬ 
tion of digestible protein (organic nitrogenous compounds) to carbo-hydrates (starch) 
is fairly high, in comparison to other foods, being one to six. This constitutes what is 
termed a narrow ration, and when lucerne is mixed with fodders of wider feeding ratio,, 
or, in other words, lower in protein content, the ration is considerably enriched, thereby 
tending to make animals more healthy, productive, and being especially suited to the 
feeding of young or growing stock. It is a notable fact that milking cows have been 
known to increase their yield by more than half, when placed on a diet consisting mainly 
of lucerne, their coats soon assuming that sleek, glossy appearance v«hich denotes good 
health. 

Varieties op Lucerne. 

Many varieties have been tried by experiment in this country in order to form some 
conclusion regarding the most suitable types. The list includes Tam worth Broad Leaf. 
Hunter Biver, French Provence, Bathurst No. 6, New Zealand Marlborough, Baltic,. 
Siberian, Hansen, Cossack, Scmipalatinsk, Grimm ^s, Montana, Kansas, Peruvian or 
Hairy Lucerne, Algerian, Arabian, and Turkestan. Tamworth Broad Leaf is a well- 
known variety which sfuits the warmer climate.s and coastal regions where there is a 
good rainfall, and produces an abundance of fodder. Hunter Biver and Bathurst No. 6 
are both strains of the imported French Provence type, which have been acclimatised 
in New South Wales, and are giving excellent results. Of the Bussian varieties imported, 
the majority arc cold climate Alfalfas, and though good frost resisters, with the 
exception of Cossack, are poor in leaf and stem. Grimm an importation, appears to 
do particularly well on the tablelands, while Semipalatinsk, which has a spreading habit 
of growth, is extensively grown in the dry interior of America. China appears to be a 
promising variety, which, besides stooling well, produces a large amount of leaf. By 
the foregoing it will be noticed that there is quite a good assortment of varieties from 
which to make a ecdection, and a type to suit most locjilities, though differing widely 
in their particular conditions. 

CuiCATio Conditions. 

Until recently it was considered that lucerne would only give profitable results on 
rich alluvial fiats, in moderate to warm climates, v^dth moist conrlitions, either natural 
or artificially provided, and without doubt theee are the ideal conditions or factors con¬ 
tributing to a good sUind. To-day, however, there is no question that even in climates 
formerly regarded as too cold or too dry, good crops can be and are secured, which will 
yield two or three cuts a season, before turning over to grazing for the remfiindcr of 
the year. Wliile typos wdiich have proved so successful in our recognised lucerne districts 
are not constitutionally adapted to the colder parts of the Commonwealth, very good 
results have been obtained in Northern and Midland Tasmania, Gippslaiid, Western 
District, and other cooler parts of Victoria, Tamworth, Moree, Giiffith, Cowra, and 
Denman, in New South Wales; in South Australia, chiefly on the Murray Plats; and in 
Queensland and Western Australia. 

Soil Conditions and Rainfall. 

Lucerne, though perennial and so prolific in habit, requires for its successful culti¬ 
vation certain definite soil conditions, and although it will thrive in a host of soils, and 
is amenable to wider variations in rainfall than most crops, it needs a deep, permeable, 
well-drained soil and subsoil in order to establish and extend its efficient root system 
Lucerne in fields where damp patches occur will develop wet feet, then it soon dies out 
and becomes replaced by weeds. It has a great partiality to lime, and granted that 
it is present in the soil in sufficient quantity, will materially assist lucerne in supplying 
nitrogen compounds to soils definitely lacking in that respect. This element is extracted 
from the atmosphere by a complex process, embodying the root nodules and certain soil 
bacteria, which latter operates best at depths ranging from 12in. to 24in., converting 
free nitrogen into available plant food. Without making several small experiments, it 
would be impossible for any farmer to know that lucerne would not grow on his farm 
or to conclude that it will not suit his particular conditiousi, when in all probability 
with only one trial failure may bo due to lime deficiency, or poor soil drainage. He 
should, however, make teats with a number of varieties on different portions of the 
farm, in order to decide tho deepest and best drained soil for the purpose. Lucerne, of 
course, is dependent on moisture, without which heavy or even good crops are out of the 
question. A rainfall of 20in. and upwards is desirable, but in good soils where the 
fall is lower it can be supplemented by irrigation. 
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Before eondemniiig: a district as unsuitable for lucerne culture, farmers should answer 
the question, *‘Wiat pasture fodder of a permanent nature will do better.As lucerne 
makes its maximum growth during the late spring and throughout the summer, frequent 
falls of rain at that period are distinctl.y beneficial. This does not imply, however, that 
in localities where winter rains predominate, lucerne-growing will be unprofitable. The 
most ideal soils for lucerne are of the rich, alluvial loam variety, found along river 
banks. The best are of a deep, free nature, abounding in lime and potash, with free 
moisture at a depth of 35ft. to 30ft. Conditions approaching these exist in parts of 
New South Wales, chiefly the Hunter River, Tamworth, and Moree districts, where many 
growers have made comfortable livings ou areas not exceeding 30 acres. 

Soil Preparation. 

A good metJiod cf preparing soil for lucerne is to grow another leguminous crop, prior 
to seeding, such as Berseem or Sweet Clover, which may be either grazed or turned 
under. This lias the effect of sweetening the soil, and freeing the land from objection¬ 
able weeds, besides which providing humus and available nitrogen fci giving the young 
plants a good start. A reserve of moisture in the soil can then be created by adopting 
a thorough system of fallowing, which will give the previous cleaning crop sufficient time 
to decompose. At this stage, while fallowing is in progress, and eSbrt should be made 
to grade the land and level off the hollows, if required, particularly if the lucerne is to 
be irrigated. If hollows are allowed to remam, they may prove a harbor for stagnant 
water, with the result that plants in those patches will become waterlogged, and eventu¬ 
ally die out. Where stiff subsoils exist, it may be iiec-essary to use a subsoil plough, for 
although lucA'rne is provided with deep penetrating roots, a better stand will usually be 
.secured by this practice. If fallowing has been satisfactorily carried obt, however, for 
at least six months, deeper ploughing than Sin, to 4in. just before sowing is not 
generally recommended. Working deeper merely buries the sweetened surface soil, 
destroys the finn condition of the seed-bed, and may promote weed growth. 

Liming. 

If lime is to be applied, it should be placed on the laud in heaps two or three month.<i 
before sowing commences. After it has thoroughly airslaked, it should first be partly 
spread with a shovel, .and afterwards evenly ^stributed by means of the harrow or 
culivator during fallowing. Ome should only be worked into the surface, and never 
ploughed in. 

The Seed Bfd. 

The actual preparation of the soil for sowing must be directed towards obtaining a 
firm seed bed. The most effective treatment for securing this rewilt is by thoroughly 
harrowing and rolling the land. Rxcept in soils of a light sandy nature, a light harrow¬ 
ing might follow rolling with good effect. If soils are naturally heavy, and inclined to 
set, it is advisable to break the smooth, rolled surface, in order to avoid excessive 
consolidation after the first rain. 


Time for Sowing Lucernf.. 

lucerne may be sown during spring or autumn, this being determined more or less 
by local climate conditions in relation to climate and weed growth. Generally speaking, 
autumn sowing is most favored, providing winter conditions are not so severe as to 
prevent the seedlings from becoming well established.^ Autumn planting will enable the 
young plants to thrive without much interference irom weeds, and they are therefore? 
better equipped to withstand heat or dry winds the following summer. Spring sown 
crops, on the other hand, usually have to contend with more vigorous weed growth, 
besides which they are hardly, so well developed before the summer arrives, and in conse- 
quenee are likely to suffer. In some districts the prevalence of strong winds and dry 
conditmns during spring make satisfactory germination almost impossible, thereby 
necessitating autumn sowing. Weeds can usually be checked more easily by the summer 
fflowing preceding autuhin sowing, when weeds will be turned up and their roots 
exposed, before they have an opportunity to seed. 

Quantity of Seed. 

heavier the seeding, within reason, the better; heavy 
to produ^ crowded plants, thus encouraging the growth of fine stenw. 
dirfripb?^.^considered exceasive. In drier 

sowing of fiem 41b. to 51b., and 

^ 11 * he found advisable,' as it permits better 

nmatf, and allows for frequent cultivation. 
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Good Quality Seed a Necessity. 

The quantity of seed required also depends largely on the quality^ and on account of 
the longevity of the crop, it is essenti^ that only the best graded seed is procured. 
Strangers and other impurities frequently occur in lucerne seed, and include such weed 
seeds as Pat hen, Wire weed, Docks, Mallows, Ox tongue, Hexam scent. Pigeon grass,. 
Pepper weed, Stink weed, and Dodder. It is quite possible to secure seed over 99 per 
cent, pure, but should it exceed 5 per cent, impurity, it would be only regarded as. 
second grade, this class also including grains of irregular and shrunken or broken 
condition, totally unsuitable for successful lucerne growing. Hard seed may cause pro> 
tracted or uneven germination, bnt in United States of America a considerable quantity 
of this sort of seed is processed, by passing through a scarifying machine, whereby the 
seed covering is scratched and thinned, without detriment to the seed itself. Before 
purchasing large quantities of this expensive seed, the grower would be well advised to 
secure several samples. He should first satisfy himself as to the amount of impurity 
present, and then carry out a few germinating tests, by placing 100 seeds of each lot 
on separate plates, between a folded sheet of moist blotter. These should be placed in a 
room where the temperature remains at about 80 degrees, and the paper kept continn- 
ally moist. If at the end of three days 60 per cent, of the fiteed has germinated, he can 
rest assured that it is a good sample. 

Method of Bowino. 

Seed may be either drilled or broadcasted, using the grass-seed attachment for the 
former or the Cahoon, Tiger, or Fiddle for bro.%dcast. If no grass'seed attachment is 
available, the required amount of seed can be sown by mixing it with a definite quantity 
of super, and setting the drill to distribute that quantity per acre. A broadcasting 
effect can be obtained by allowing the tubes to hang free of the hoes, and trailing a 
strip of netting behind the drill to cover the seed, l^eferences is usually given to the 
drilled’in method, on account of securing a more uniform germination, seed economy, and 
the fact that it facilitates thorough cultivation once the crop is established. Deep 
seeding usually i*: not conducive to good results, and care should lie exercised when 
drilling to avoid plaiituig too deeply. The depth to plant should never exceed IJin.; 
usually iin. to lin. is ample, and rolling after rowing is essential to compact the soil 
round the seed in order to s<‘cure a good stand. 

SrBSEqrKNT Tkeatment. 

The main object of treatment immediately after sowing, when the young plants are 
lip, is to keep weeds in check, hut although light harrow'ing may be an advantage, it is 
generally risky at this stage. Probably th© wisest inotUod to adopt in i*etardiiig early 
weed growth is to mow the crop a few times, liefore it commences to flower, at intervals 
of about thjve to four wrecks. Jii this way the luf*eine plants commence to stool, develop 
their roots, &c., before weeds have the chance to run to seed. It is advisable not to mow 
too close to the ground with the earlier cuts, but always lojive a few leaves. After the 
second or third cut, particularly if the ground has set hard, the harrows may be used. 
The first harrowing should be lightly done, to avoid loosening the immature lilanis from 
their position, and only the surface or crust stirred, to admit air, without unduly 
exposing the roots. After the plants are establislied, however, and have secured a firm 
hold, there is little danger of disturbing them even with heavy cultivation or harrowing, 
except in the case of extremely light-conditioned soils. 

Ikiugatiox. 

Linerne is a greedy plant where moisture la concerned, and although good yields are 
obtained in districts having a rainfall of approximately 20in., the returns can be greatly 
augmented by irrigation. Walter for irrigation puiposes should not be too hard, t.c., the 
alkali content should be low. It is advisable to allow newly-sown crops to stand for 
five or sitx: weeks before watering. Irrigate a w^^ek before and a week after eacli cut, 
if required, but avoid watering when there is practically no foliages to protect the ground. 
Cultivate again as soon as the land is ready and not too sticky. The amount of water 
to apply will V'ary from lin. to 4in., according to the nature of the soil and rainfall. 
The two best ways of irrigating are the sprinkler method and by flooding, and although 
the former is a decided improvement on most methods, the plant is fairly costly. Flooding 
is most commonly practised, and gives very satisfactory results. 

Top-dressing. 

Some growers entertain the mistaken idea that, other than lUe ordinary cultivation 
given to lucerne, it requires no further treatment. Their argument is possibly du^e to a 
Umitod knowledge of the plant and its habit of growth, and they reason that if Inoerne 
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enriches the soil in nitrogen, and possesses a healthy root system, why should the applica¬ 
tion of manure be necessary. To be profitable, it requires as much attention as any 
ordinary crop, particularly on account of its almost permanent nature, and the farmer 
who desires tc prolong its life, and secure the maximum return, will neglect nothing that 
will tend to invigorate and sustain healthy growth. Experiments conducted in New 
South Wales prove conclusively that the application of super invariably increases yields 
up to 200 per cent, over ^intrei^ted plots in many inataucesi, and in addition to an 
abundance of healthy green leafage, a better quality lucerne generally is obtained. The 
most outstanding advantages accruing from the systematic top-dressing of lucerne with 
super may be summarised as follows:—^1. The ueHeful life of the crop may be extended, 
and unthrifty stands restored to productivity. 2. The yield of fodder is greatly increased. 
3. The fodder is generally of much superior quality, and a healthy dark-green growth 
promoted throughout the growing season. 

Cutting Lucerne in the Green Stage. 

Luccrno for green fodder should be cut just before it is ready for haymaking, before 
the flowering stage has progressed too far. It is best, if possible, to wait for a dry 4ay 
to facilitate mowing and avoid sweating, but if mowing can be successfully carried out, 
the green stuif may be spread more thinly. This is important when feeding to stock 
in large quantities, particularly in the case of milch cows, when it is advisable to mow 
an hour or two prior to using to allow it to wilt slightly. This practice obviates the 
danger of hoven or bloating, and also, in the case of milking cows, lessens the likelihood 
of a taint, which commonly occurs with freshly-mown lucerne. For milk production, 
lucerne in its green state is probably unsurpassi^ as a fodder, allowing, of course, for 
the slight objection on account of its tainting properties. Extremely heavy yields of 
green fodder have been secured, especially under irrigation, and quantities between 
5 tons and C tons of hay per acre are not exceptional. One distinct advantage it has 
is that the entire plant is edible. If long enough when cut, it will usually rake up 
fairly clean. 

Harvesting for Hay. 

This is an operation calling for good judgment and attention to detail. Serious losses 
are easily involved at this stage due to the shedding of leaf through cutting at the 
wrong time, or by careless or rough handling. A poor quality hay and light yield is the 
natural result. Usually a certain amount of flowering is permitted before eoimneiicing 
mowing o|K*ratioiis. Generally speaking, after the first few flowers are cut, approxi¬ 
mately one-third, cutting should commence, but this will, of course, depend on local 
conditions, such as the area to be harvested, labor available, and the weather. If cut 
at the stage indicated, the best quality hay is obtained, and the succeeding growth will 
be more vigorous. Should weather conditions be hot and dry, the rake should follow the 
mower closely and cocking be done almost immediately'afterwards. For milder conditions 
allow the crop to remain in windrows several hours. Weather conditions also control 
the length of time the lucerne remains in the field in cocks. When it is warm and dry, 
two days should be sufficient, but when mild, cloudy or misty weather is encountered, 
allow from four to seven days. If remaining for the longer period, it will be necessarV 
to turn the cocks by fork to avoid mould development, whicli would otherwise seriously 
injure the quality of hay. The drjdng out of hay depends more on the condition of the 
at^ks than the leaves, as the former naturally take longer. It requires some experience 
for the grower to judge the correct time to commence carting in and stacking operations. 
When the hay is handled it should feel light, soft, and crisp, without being over-brittle. 
The chief dangers to avoid are:—1. Loss of leaf dne to over-drying. 2. Firing in stack 
through moisture and overheating. 3. Mouldy hay due to being damp when carted in. 
After a little experience the farmer should be able to avoid these troubles and be able 
to cure a fair sample of hay. 

Pressing in the Paddock. 

r 

Many growers who possess large areas have adopted the method of baling or piling 
in the fleld to save double handling. This practice, to be succ^essful, will depend largely 
on weather conditions prevailing at harvesting time, and it is essei^tial that they are 
ideal for the purpose. A push rake may be utilised to bring the hay to the stationary 
press, and if necessary, 'cocking can be dispensed with.' If it can be done, however, 
the quality of the hay is greatly improved, curing better, and the plants retain more 
leaf when properly cocked. The press may be moved from time to time to the centre 
of a fresh area, thus avoiding long trips with the push rake. Twu wires are placed 
on each bale, which may measure 3ft. 4m. x 1ft. 6in. x 1ft. 4in. Bales when pressed 
weigh approximately 841b., and are, therefore, easily handled. 
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Advantages of PressiaVg in Paddock. 

1. Simplicity of handling and saving of labor. 2. In only being handled once there 
is less loss of leaf. 3. The good color in hay is retained by immediately baling. 4. licss 
space is required for stacking the compressed hay. 5. When carting out a bigger load 
is more easily put on without waste. 6. If bales become wet, the moisture does not 
penetrate deeply, and they are easily turned for drying purposes. Quite possibly the 
grower with a small area under lucerne would hardly be in a position to press it into 
bales. He would, therefore, And it cheaper and more convenient to stack it, but for 
preference this should be done under cover if possible. 

Nutritive Value or Lucerne Hay. 

Of all the legume hays, lucerne takes the foremost position, on account of its higher 
content of crude and digestible protein and lime. American experiments conducted 
during 1927 showed that Alfalfa (liuceme) produced an average cf 2.79 tons. Clover 
1.75 ions, and Timothy Grass hay 1.28 tons per acre. The total jdelds of crude and 
digestible protein wereLfciceme 5911b8., Clover 2661b8., and Timothy Ilav Sdlbs. per 
acre. Lime contents wereLucerne lOS.Slbe., Clover 561bs., Timothy ‘7.15lb8. In 
Lucerne, the total digestible nutrients wene 2,8791bs., Clover 7,7811bs.," and Timothy 
1,38711)8. j>er acre. The American experiments in this connection go even further, and 
the estimated cost of lOOlbs. of crude and digestible protein is as follows:—Alfalfa,. 
12.02 dollars per ton=5.66 dollars per lOOlbs. protein; Clover, 11.91 dollars per ton= 
7.83 dollars per lOOlbe. protein; Timothy, 11.31 dollars per ton=18.85 dollars per lOOlbs. 
protein. From a comparison of the foregoing figures it would take 3.5 tons of Timothy 
hay, at a cost of 39.58 dollars, to produce the protein equivalent of 1 ton of Alfalfa hay, 
costing only 11 dollars. Even when compared nnth high protein concentrates such as 
linseed or oottonseed meal, lucerne compares more than favorably in cost per lOOlbs. 
protein at average market rates. If dairymen in particular, and stockowners generallv, 
would produce and feed more prohein in the form of legume hays, their feed bills would 
be considerably reduced, and they would have an admirable* basis for securing an 
economic, propcrly<balanced ration. In addition to suppl^Ting more milk-making 
nutrients at a much lower cost, legumes are far superior to non-legumes in palatahility. 
They are also superior in the lime C4>ntent and quality of the protein. The essential 
amino acids present in legume hay also supplement to ad'rantage that particular deficiency 
111 cereal hay or silage. All clovers make good hay when cut at the proper stage, and 
well cured, but most daiiyinen consider that it is hardlv equal to lucerne hav, though 
a close second. " ‘ 


Feeding Trials. 

Experimental feeing trials comparing legume hays with non-legumes for milk pro¬ 
duction have invariably shown that the former produce more milk at lower feed cost. 
Not only are logumes efficient in this way, but they are almost indispensable for the 
correct feeding of dairy heifers. Their palatabilily and high content of necessary bone 
and flesh-fdrming nutrients commend them for inclusion in the ration of growing animals. 

Lucerne Silage. 

Although lucerne by itself is not generally recommended for ensilage, tliore are quite 
a number of farmers on the Murray irrigated flats who have utilised it in this way with 
success. It needs more care and judgment to decide just w’hen the crop is fit, and a 
great danger of spoiling the entire crop through scouring and fire. When mixed with 
cereals, maize, or sorghum, it forms a rich, sweet, succulent fodder which is probably 
mieqimlled for feeding to milk cows. The crop should be cut a little earlier than when 
intended for hay and immediately carted into the sUo. In this way practically the 
whole green weight of the fodder is retained. As a rule, when cured on its own, it makes 
a heavy dark silage which, how^ever, is usually greatly appreciated by stock. 

Local Results with Lucerne. 

We have a very fine example of lucerne under irrigation at Kybybolite Exj>erimental 
Farm. The area compriises two sections of 1.62 acres and 3.15 acres rosj^ectively, the 
former being sown down in 1923 and the latter one year later. The usual practice is to 
cut the majority green for cattle feed, the last cut, however, being utilised fo-r hay. 
Approximately six waterings are given during the drier months of the year. During 
the season 1926-1927 28.36 acre inches were applied in this way. The smaller section 
was top-dressed with 15 tons of farmyard manure per acre immediately after the hay 
cut in November, then dressed with 2cwt8. of 45 per cent, superphosphate the following 
January. 
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Harvest JiCmiUs of Lucerne, 
Tons. Owts. Lbs. 


1st season. 8 19 87 green weight per acre 

2nd season. 22 2 32 green weight per acre 

3rd season. 22 (» 109 green weight per ac^ra 

4th season (5ewta.). 18 1 73 green weight per acre 




The second section is conducted purely on experimental lines to d’tcteover and compare 
the effects of different phoephatic fertilisers, and for this purpose is divided into six 
separate plots. Results so far favor plots 1 and 2, the former dres^ted with 1 ton lime 
in 1924 and 6cwtB. 45 per cent, sufier 1925-1927, the latter with Bewts. 45 per cent, 
super during 1925, 1926, and 1927. The rcmaiiiiug four plots dressed with less soluble 
forms of phosphates neither yield nor look as well as tl»e first two plots. Mr. C. T. 
Major, of Glenbuniie, has a total area of 12 acres under lucerne which is not irrigated. 
This is sown on light sandy soil, which if cultivated in windy weather, drifts badly. 
Mr, Major contends that the planting of lucerne on this portion has, to a large extent, 
prevented serious drifting. He has now' taken off 04 cutri—an average of four cuts 
annually for 16 years off one sow’ing. During August the crop is cultivated twicQ with 
a spring-tooth, then dressed with Icwt. of super, and finally harrowed. The first cut, 
usually ready before Chri 9 tma.s, is utilised for hay, and has frequently attained a height 
of 3ft. with good stooling. Unfortunately, no record has been kept in connection with 
yields. Usually a bright warm day is selected if possible for harvesting. The crop is 
cut, raked, and cocked all in one day. Following the hay-cut there are usually thrw 
more for green feed at approximately cue month intervals. Another local grower is 
Mr. R. R. Maekay (The Springs), who has a large portion of his faim sown down with 
lucerne. This is the principal fodder used on the farm, chiefly for dairy cows, both 
as hay and in the green state. Some of the paddocks (none of which are irrigated) 
have been established for the past 26 years, and some very fine crops have been har¬ 
vested. Mr. 8. J. Bonney, of Glencoe, is another who has had success with the culti¬ 
vation of lucerne. In addition, there are several more small plots to be noticed around 
the district that appear to be giving very favorable results. Jt would apiwar from the 
foregoing that luceme should suit this district very well. Provided proper care in 
soil preimratioii is obfyerved, and a good sample of seed secured, it should not prove a 
difficult crop to establish. Although the lucerne flea is a rather trouble.soine pest in this 
district, the period of its destructiv’eness i.s usually fairly limited, and during some years 
it is hardly seen at all. In normal seasons allowing for it.s depredations, the grower 
should secure at least four, possibly five, cuts |K*r annum off an establUhed crop in the 
South-East. 


UPPEB-NOBTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEKBOEOUaH AISTD NOBTHWAAD.) 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.58iii.). 

August 15th.—^Present: Seven members. 

Fa&ming Costs. —Mr. B. McCallum read the following paper;—‘‘Any person contem¬ 
plating farming must carefully consider land values, and it must be admitted that tliV) 
prices paid in the past decade for agricultural land have l)een above productive values. 
In this district—^mostly outside of Goydter's line of rainfall—farms have been sold at 
£7 per acre. This outlay, on present prices of farm produce, is not likely to return 
interest after working expenses are accouiiued for. The same applies in good rainfall 
districts. The large sum of money required to purchase land on which to commence 
farming must make fanning expensive in the settled districts. Take a 700-aere holding 
at £10 an acre—and one could not purchase iTi8id<* of Goyder's line a moderately 
improved farm for less than that figure—interest alone on that holding would be £455 
at 61 per cent. This means that th? holding must yield big averages to make farming 
pay. The question is oftfn asked, ‘what is the cost to the farmer to produce a bushel 
of wheat?' The speaker then quoted figures of costs of production from a paper, in 
the May issue of the Jourml of Agricitlture, by a menilM?r of the Alma Branch. ‘ ‘ Such 
costs to the man on the land, owing to the fact that he cannot pass them on, and 
the expenses which are continually being foreud upon him by the ever increasing cost 
of iiroduction, is one of the biggest of the many problems which confront the primary 
producer. Nearly all other classes of tin? community receive Government protection 
in some way or other, and can also pass their additional expenses on by adding to the 
price of their manufactured articles^, and through organised concerns this is easily 
‘done. There are only two ways by which the farmer can e^cpect to get any i^elief— 
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first, by securing a greater yield per acre for the stimy cost of working per acre; and 
secondly, to eliminates waste and turn it to xjrolit. In dealing with the costs of 
working per acre one must have a thorough knowledge of the most economic method 
of tilling the farm in his own particular locality. Increased yields may be brought 
about by improved varieties of wlu»at, selected varieti’cs for certain classes of land, 
and taking advantage of the lute, mid, and early w'heats, according to time of seeding. 
To eliminate >vdste which takes place through the purchase of unsuitable machinery 
on many farms,' implements that are dear to purchase have been used but a few seasons 
and then put aside, and something else purchasvd to take their place. Then light 
implements should not be expected to do a heavy implement's work. Each implement 
should receive proper adjustment and be protected from the weather w'hen not is use. 
Waste also take place on many farms through overfeeding farm stock. When plenty 
of feed is available a suitable ration should always be supplied, and when tire oppor¬ 
tunity comes for storing fodder, it should be taken advantage of, especially in the dry 
areas.’* (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 


WEPOWIE. 

^ItM'ting held August Ifith at the residence of Mr. Gregurke. Present: 11 members 
and 85 visitors. Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) gave an address, 
‘*The History of Bread-making.” The meeting then took the form of a social evening. 
(Secretary, Mr, E, Roocke.) 


lODDLE^NOBTH DISTRICT. 

(PSTEBBOBOUGH TO PABBELL’8 FLAT.) 

BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

August 4 th.—^I^esent: Nine members. 

Farm Management, —^Mr, A. Bray read the following paper:—”To manage a farni 
in a busiuess-Iikc manner, the farmer should adopt as his motto *A place for everything 
and everything in its place,’ and he will be sav^ endless time and worry. First, have 
the homestead situated as centrally as possable, so that timie occupied in going to aaid 
returning from W'ork will be reduced to a minimunv. Have a blacksmith’s shop^ and 
ixjuip it with the necessary tools and a good assortment of nails, bolts, screws, washers, 
etc. Keep a few wrell-si^asoiicd pf>st8 on hand, also a good wire strainer for effecting 
repairs which become necessary from time to tiiiMs, Convenient gates that are easily 
opened and large openings in fences tla*ough which one can take the widest implemeait 
without dismantling will prove the means of saving much time. Now” that the motor car 
is so universally used, the farm will not be complete unless a motor ramp is pro\ided,. 
l^Ienty of shed room for implemeuits will prove a goo<l investment. After a machine 
has finished its w”ork for the season, take a note of any parts that are worn out or broken, 
snd order them just prior to the next occasion ou w”hich the machine will be needed. 
Provide the lioraes with warm and cowifortabk? quarters, and place the chaff shed in such 
a position that it will facilitate feeding. If a tractor is used, see that it is overhauled 
before the busy seasons conmuMice, Ou most farms a dock of sheep is a necessity. 
Sheep assist in tlie cultivation of the land, and supply the homestead with meat. Fowls, 
cows, and pigs are also worthy of consideration. A diary in which is recorded the 
history of the various paddocks, Uvostock, &c., will prove most valuable, and in later 
years made interesting reading. l*!ay as many accounts as possible by cheque. Tlie 
heels are of considerable asedstaiice in compiling income tax returns.” Discussing the 
paper, Mr. Carmichael thought farmers should take more care in keeping a set of l^oks 
of the various farm transactions. For the moving of implemeoits from one jxirt of the 
farm to another Mr, Bray suggested a race. (Set^retary, Mr. E. Carmichael, JamCv^towm.) 

BELALIE WOMEN’S (Average iiunual rainfall, l7.95in.L 
July 8th.—Present: memlA‘r8. 

The Development of Infant Training to the Prf.sent Time. —Mrs. Moy read the 
following paper:—Education, in the sense of preparation for life, must be as old ar 
mankind, l^ause the continuity of the human race would have been impossiblv if fatlicv 
and mother had not taught son and daughter how to provide the necessaries of life. 
Each individual family in the earliest days received its education at home, but soon 
after thfe discovery of the art of writing, with its essential complement, the art of 
reading, the advantage of collective instruction by specially qualified persons must have 
soon become appareut. Schools being co-eval w-ith civilisation, it set-ms rather remark¬ 
able that the idea of sending infants to school should be so very modeui. Still, when 
we realise how precious the little one is to its mother, we can imagine how grudgingly 
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she hands over her care. Mothers must be convinced that the teacher is a competent, 
lovable, and understanding person, who will deal wisely and gently with her child. 
In the year 1769 a man who took great interest in infants was discovered in the name 
of Frederick Oberlin; he also had met a lady named Sarah Banzel, whom he appointed 
as a conductress of early youth. So much did this lady do for tjhe betterment of 
Infant Schools that *‘The Medal of Honor’’ was conferred on her by the French people. 
The little ones were assembled in airy, spacious rooms and watclied closely. Amusement 
played a great part in the scheme. The children were taken for long walks by the 
teachers and made to hnd flowers which had been described to them. About 1800, a 
managing director of a spinning mill began a series of industrial and social develop¬ 
ment. In order to make the cotton industry pay, children were required to go to work 
at the ages of 6, 7, and 8 years respectively. The famous Frederick Oberlin, who had 
•done so much in reforming cliildren’s life, advised parents to keep their children at 
school until they were 10 years old. Thcne they wore taught reading and writing from 
5 years to 10 years. About this time Oberlin had a large playground and building 
erected. The children wene admitted at the age of 3 years, and were constantly superin¬ 
tended to prevent the Infants acquiring any.Wd habits, also to form their dispositions 
and to mutual kindness towards each other. No punishments w^re allowed in Oberlin 
and Sarah Bcnzel's school. The importance of training the mind young was stressed 
when the children were allowed to enter at 3 years. There were no books, children were 
taught by common objects. About this time some infant teachers reverted to the rod, 
consequently thtey lost favor. A great pliilosopher named Frederick Froebel seems to 
have understood the child much more intimately than most men. He says: *We grant 
space and time to young plants and animals, so that they will grow properly and 
develop well. Infants are incapable of receiving instruction given to older children. 
When children play together (that is, without older pxeople watching) they sharpen 
each other effectively. For the one does not surpass the other in depth of invention, 
and there is among them no assumption of superiority one ovfer the otlier, only love, 
candor, and free questionings and answers. All parents know that the elder child 
does not learn as quickly as the suce'oeding ones. Training children is vastly different 
from teaching them. Proebels’ kindergartens, or ^Children's Gardens/ were beginning 
to flourish. The teacliter was the centre of attraction and was always in the limelight. 
She was to be bright, sympathetic, attractive in her dress, and the children liked to 
hear her talk. The present day kindvsrgarten provides small chairs and tables, play 
aprons, little buckets and spades. This all lends an air of development to tha children’s 
minds. Daring Froebel’s timte came a marvel of the age in the person of Dr. Marie 
Montessori. Students came from all over the world to see her methods and attend her 
training schools. Her schools were called Bambini, and were situated in the poorer 
quarters of the city in Italy. She was a medical doctor, and Dr. Seguin gave her the 
advantage of his tivatment of mentally defectives. She improved on his methods by 
providing material for these children to such au extent that these subnormal children 
were able to pass the ordinary school examination. Having succek^ded so far, the idea 
came to her that idle might do the same with ordinary noni^ children, though younger. 
The Montessori teaches, observes, directs, but in such a quiet manner that one does not 
notice her in the room. The chUdron are so intent on their work that they pay no 
attention to anyone coming or going. The Montessori school gives the greatest fre^om 
to the child. Bach child recognises that the other child’s interests are as important 
as his own. He marches to music, is told stories, sings the nursery rhymes, has a 
swing or a sec-saw, and not a word about lessons. He learns his reading sounds by 
sense, touching sandpaper letters, over and over again. Everything which can be 
taught by touch and the senses is done. In conclusion, if our great grandfathers were 
to re-visit the scenes of long ago, they would be amazed at the rushing through the 
air at incredible speed, at telephone wires and thousands of wonders of electricity. All 
these have been accomplished by observing the laws of nature and studying them. 
Now the great advances which have been made in child study are no greater than 
these things, which can be brought about by honestly and sincerely studying the ways 
of the little ones. That is the essence of present infant training. ’ ’ 

CALTOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.94in.), 

Meeting held August 18th. Present: 28 members. Addresses on the 8ub.ieet, '^Tho 
Value of Crop Competitions,” were delhored by Messrs. E. I». Orcliard (District 
Instructor) and A. J. Symonds. M!r. E. 'Wlilkinson offered a trophy for the crop cewn- 
petition which the Branch decided to hold. (Secretary, Mr. B. 'V^lkinson.) 


EVEBABD EAST. 

August 6th.—^Present: 12 members and visitors. 

C. Hughes read a paper, Which is the Best Breed of Fowl for the Farm.” He 
fAvored the Barred Bock, because they were fair layers, good table birds^ and did not 
on to sheds and haystacks. Mr. Hentschke recommended Black Orpington hens eroised 
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with a Minorca cock. General opinion was in favor of Black Orpingtons. Mr. G. lEteinke 
then read a short paper, “How Long Does it Take Wheat to Maltf“ After digging 
up seed he was of the opinion that it took from 10 to 14 days to malt. Where seed was 
only just covered it was quite sound and good, but any grain sown deep had grown, and 
when sown at medium depth perished. Mr. Colton said where he had sown deep the 
crop had come up, one float of his combine had become strained and did not go in as 
deeply as the rest, that strip had only half come up. Other members said that deep 
sowing had grown better this year, but most seasons shallow sowing seemed to be best. 
(Secretary, Mr. F. Hughes, Blyth.) 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16.44in.). 

August 22nd. 

Thjs Salk of Farm-grown Produce. —^Mr. Gale read the following paper:— 
^'Most of the products grown on the farm have to be sold to buyers who decide the 
price they will pay and the farmer has to take the price that is offered. The farmers 
in South Australia are most up to date in their methods of farming, with the result 
that they get a large yield at the least possible cost per acre. We have Agricultural 
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Bureaus, Agricultural Shows, Crop Competitions, Fallow Competitions, Better Farming 
Trains, helping us to co-operate to grow larger and better crops, but when the crop is 
ready for market, each farmer offers his wheat separately in small quantities. The 
farmer does not take sufficient interest in the financial side of Iiis business. The unionist 
has secured a uniform wage, and one cannot get a man beiow the basic wage, or a worker 
in the shearing-shed or factory without his union ticket. If the primary producers of 
Australia were united we would enjoy much better conditions than we do to-day. All 
other classes in the community, whether labor or capital, are organised, and^ use their 
weight in their own particular interest, which is often to our disadvantage financially. 
Tlio primary producer should unite as he does in the Bureau to improve his method of 
production, to improve the marketing and financial side of his farm. If the producers 
of Australia were properly organised, they could have their own representatives watching 
their interests at home and overseas. The marketing of products such as barley, oats, 
skins, meat, butter, eggs, and dried fruit could be improved by the better organisation 
of the producer. Tlie prices for farm products have fallen very low,^ and^ the only way 
to make the farm profitable is to reduce production costs, and, if possible, increase jdelds 
pep acre.” The paper provoked a keen discussion. (Becretary, Mr, F. Chick.) 

JAMESTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.). 

Meeting held June 29th. Present: 15 members. Mr. J. O. Hatter (District Dairy 
Instructor) delivered an address, “Animal Nutrition.*' 

On July 29th Professor A. J. Perkins, l>irector of Agriculture, delivered an address, 
illustrated with lantern slides, “The World's Position of Wheat.*' Twenty-two members 
and 40 visitors attended. 
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Fourteen members attended the meeting held on AugUst 25th, when the following 
papers were read and discussed:—Vegetable Gardening,’’ Mr» W. Symonde, and ‘^Care 
and Managnient of Agricultural Machinery,” Mr. G. Napper. (Seifjretary^ Mr. A. 
Bowness.) 


MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 16.87in.). 

Meeting held August 9th. Preeen.t: Mr. G. Goodridge (Ohair) and eight members, 
Aji interesting paper, ”Rural Omditions in England,” presented by Mr. T. Lloyd, 
(Seeretiiry, Mr. H. Ed^vnrds.) 


MUBRAYTOWN. 

Meeting held Mairh 8th, Present: Nine members and three visitors, Mr. T. 
Drummond read a paper, ”The Sunshine Header.” (Secretary, Mr. E. B. Pitman.) 


NEI^HABY WOMEN’S, 

August 7th.—Pr<?8ent: 15 members and liters. 

The Secretary read a paper, ”Hints on Jam Making,” given by Mrs. E. McOdl at 
the Annual Congress last yeor. The paper was freely discussed, but members were of 
opinion that home-made jams and preserves were less expensive than buying tlm ready¬ 
made goods. Mr. K. Noilan read a paper on ”The Flower Garden. The Secretary 
contributed a paper on the ”Art of Dressing.” (Secretary, M5ss A. Lawrie.) 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 17.02in.). 

August 5th.—Present: 12 members and visitors. 

Preparations for Droughts. —Mr. L. Simmonds read the following paper:—”In a 
lesser or greater degree, droughts affect every industry, and are the controlling factor 
in the law of supply and demand. The possibility of drought causes prepurations to 
be made to guard against them in many ways. By fallowing, the fanner assists the 
soil to retain moisture which is the controlling factor of successful agriculture in a dry 
country. Also, fertilisers and new varieties of wheat help to reduce the effects of drought. 
The dry year of 1914 cost the settlors in new dtistiicts and the Government tluousands 
of pounds, and the last three years have been a repetition of tlmt experience. If 
farming had been carried on in the good years with the fear of a drought being 
experienced the next year, better provision for fodder supplies could have l^en made. 
Fallow well and early, and conserve all fodder available in good seasons. Oftrky chaff 
mixed with oats makes an excellent food, and horses work well on. it. If properly covered 
with straw cocky chaff will keep for years and prove a valuable asset in times of drought. 
A few stacks of straw are of a great value, and if salt is sprinkled occasionally over the 
straw as it is being stacked, its paUtability will be ineronsed. Whenever possible, 
every farmer should store more hay than will be fed in the year immediately succeeding 
the harvest in whicii the hay is cut. Try ami 6{)nserve a supply which will last over 
two years. Baving oats and barley in good years is a suggestion well worth the con¬ 
sideration of every fanner. Most farmers on newly settled land are not in a position 
to store fodder, but the lessons of the last three years should teach every j>roducer the 
advantage of preparing for drought.” (Secretary, Mr. S. PengiWy.) 

YANDIAH. 

On the occasion of the Annual Meeting, the Secretary read the annual report and 
balance-sheet, officers w^ere elected, and a programme of meetings arranged for the next 
session. (Seeretaiw, Mr. P. Jettner.) 

LOWES-NOBTH DISTBIOT. 

(ADELAZDB TO gA8&KIJ/8 IXAT.) 

AUBURN WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 24.12in.). 

August 19th.—^lr*re8ent: 12 memljers and four visitors. 

Poultry Keeping.— The meeting was held at Mrs. Kelly’s residence. Members 
inspOeted the poultry pens. In discussing the management of the biixls, Mrs. Kelly said 
the pens should face the north or north-east. %e advised the provision of plenty of 
scratching litter in the pens to keep down the condition of the Wds. The birds were 
fed on wheat, and at midday they were given finely chopped green feed. Mash was 
fed every other morning and plenty of ,8hell grit and fresh water were always available. 

Kelly made a practice of not keeping thei birds after they were Wot years old. Tim 
incubators and brooders were also inspected. The chicks were fed on rolled oate and 
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No. 1 chick fool, with w«rm water to diink. After they were three W'eeks old No. 2 
<*luck food was given and the chicks were allowed the luii of the scratching pen. 
(Secretary, Mrs. B. Buriield.) 

Oil August 15th Miss E. Caniji)l>ell, of the Education Department, gave an address, 
^‘Hoine Economics.^' There was an excellent attendance, including members from the 
Saddleworth and Wirrulla Women Branches. 

HANSON. 

An excellent • in^eeting was held on August 4th. The meeting took the form of a 
debate, the subject being, the land in this district too dear'll Speakers debating 
the aitiniiative w^ere Messrs. 0. Turner, J. Hogan, W. Woollacott, and H. Scliumacher, 
whilst the nc'gative was supported by the following lueinbers from Black Springs:— 
Messrs. C. Heinrich, H. Rodda, B. Turner, and J. Howard. Black Springs won the 
debate by *cight points, totals being—affirnnative, 347; negative, ?>55, The Rev. l.»aw8on, 
of Kooringa, adjudicated the debate. (Secretary, Mr. J. Boehm.) 

LIGHT ^S PASS. 

The meeting held on August 4th was attended by 40 members and visitors. Papers 
on price fixing w^ere read by Messrs. C. Verral and N. Mader. An interesting debate 
followed, the general oiiinion being that so long as prices fixed were reasonable and 
growers stood firm to their agreements and did not under sell, there w^ould be beneficial 
results. (Secretary, Mr. C. Verral.) 



KUVDAUA AQE10YJLTI7RAL BTTBBAR. 

n«ld Day, Borsmbar 10SO. Tisitots inipsetiiif Subterranean dover and Oran Pastore. 

MODBURV. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Golden Grove on August 6tli, there 
l)eiiig pn^sent 11 raenilxirs and six visitors. An address, ‘^Fodder Crops and Their 
<Hiltivation,” was delivered by Mr. W. J. Spaffortl (Deputy Director of Agriculture). 
(Secretary, Mr, M. Murphy.) 


OWEN. 

August 6th.—Prestuit: 15 members and 160 visitors. 

Annual Meeting.—The annual faocial in connection ivith the activities of the local 
Brjiiieh was held in the institute on August 6th. The CTliairman of the Advisory Board 
(Mr, F. Coleman) addressed a large gathering of members and visitors on the subject, 
^‘How* to Use Your Bureau.’’ He stressed the iinimrtanco of faram^rs utilising their 
sidelines, particularly dairying, in view* of the depresskin of the whejit market and the 
annual shortage of dairy produce in South Australia, Mr. W. Johnson (District Agri¬ 
cultural Instructor) and Mr. W. Brownrigg 'Agricultural Instructor for Eyre Peninsula) 
wore also present. The retiring Secretary ^Mr. A. N. Freebaim) gave a rejiort on the 
Bureau’s activities for the past year. Prizes won in connection with the Baloklava 
District Wheat Crop Oompetition were presented by Mr. F. Coleman, the sueccsssful 
competitors being, first, Mr. J. Harkm^; second, Mr. W. MePharlin; third, Mr. B. Reid. 
Representatives from the Alma, Balaklava, and Nantawarra Bureau Branches were 
present. A# musical and elocutionary programme was provided. Supper was served by 
the ladies, after which the evening concluded with a dance. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bow^yer.) 
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PENWOBTHAM. 

The meeting of August 7th was held at Seven Hills, and was attended by 25 members 
and a large number of visitors, including members from the Clare and Watervale Branches. 
Addresses were delivered by Messrs. W* J. Spafford and W. C. Johnston, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. (Secretary, Mr. A. Jenner.) 

KIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.86in.). 

Mr. D. Hannaford presided over an attendance of 27 members and 134 visitors at 
the meeting held on August 11th, when Mr. B. Crewe, of the Vacuum Oil Co., gave an 
address, illustrated with moving pictures, ‘'Oil and Its Products.'^ (Secretary, Mr. O. 
Longbottom.) 


SADDLEWOBTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

Eleven members and visitors attended the meeting held on August 8th, when an instruc¬ 
tive paper, “Sport and Recreation in Conjunction with Farming“ was contributed by 
the Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell. 

TABLEE (Average annual rainfall, 18.16iu.). 

Meeting held July 8th. Present: 15 members and two visitors. Papers on the 
subject, “Systems of Marketing Wheat,“ were contributed by Messrs. G. Cornish and 
L. M. Mollneux. 

Sixteen members attended the meeting Ireld on July 29th, when Messrs. A. Hill and 
N. Clarke read papers, “Farm Side Lines. “ 

A further meeting was held on August 19th, when W. C. Johnson (District 
Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Weeds and Grasses.(Secretary, Mr. 
D. Belly, Giles Corner.) 

TRURO (Average annual rainfall, 20.21in.). 

August llth.—Present: 24 members. 

Dairying as a Farm Side Line. —The following paper was contribued by Mr. J. 
Miller:—“Dairying as a side line on the farm is not only a payable pro^sition, but a 
necessity, inasmuch as it provides threo of the valuable foods of life in mOk, cream, and 
butter. The fortnightly cream cheques are also a great help in the home in making 
ends meet. In the skim milk we have a food which is unequalled in the raising of young 
pigs. The number of cows which a farmer should keep will depend largely upon the 
size of his holding and the help of his family. I would suggest for an average farmer 
the keeping of five cows, and an attempt should be made to keep four in milk. The cows 
should be milked regularly, thoroughly, and quickly. For the most suitable breed of 
cattle I favor the milking Bhorthorn. This type of animal, when it has served its 
purpose as a milker, can be fattened and sold to the butcher at a good figure. There 
is also a better demand for a good Shorthorn calf than for those of most other breeds. 
During that pait of the season w^ben feed in the paddocks is scarce cows should be fed 
twice daily on chaffed hay and crushed oats (cocky chaff in drought years only). Every 
farmer should endeavor to grow all the fodder, otherwise the keeping of any kind of stock 
will not be profitable. Some farmers will feed a useless horse on ha(y, yet expect the 
cows to maintan their condition and produce mDk on cocky chaff with a very small 
allowance of bran. A cow should be fattened and sold to the butcher after she attains 
the age of 12 years. If possible^ a small paddock should be reserved for the cows close 
to the homestead so that time will be saved by having the cows handy at milking time. 
A cow should be given at least six weeks (rest before calving, and two weeks prior to 
that six weeks should be allowed for drying off. I do not favor a cow having a calf 
more often than every 18 months. A heifer should be at least three years old before 
she has her first calf; if the heifer is allowed to get in calf when too young her growth 
will be very much checked. Great care should be taken with the milking of tlie heifer, 
there are many good cows spoilt by neglect during their early life. Such troubles 
as blind teats, calloused udders, Ac., develop from neglect. The young calf should be given 
new milk for at least the ^^rst 14 days of its life, and then gradually weaned on to 
separated milk with a little Meggitt’s meal added, and fed until it is three months old, 
when it can be turned out, providing there is good feed in the paddock. If a calf is 
intended for market, then very often it pays to sell before they are three months old. 
A young calf will often learn to drink much easier if given its own mother's milk for 
the first few drinks. If a heifer calf is to be reai^d, it should be handled quietly at 
periods during its young life, so that when it has its first calf little trouble will be needed 
in getting it to stand quietly to be milked. I do not favor ieg-roping cows, the rope only 
makes them kick more, and if cows get at all upset they will not give fheir milk freely* 
(Beenetary, Mr. L. Davis.) 
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WASLEYS. 

Mr. E. Fischer presided over an attendance of 40 members at the meeting held on 
August 34th, when Mr. F. Gilbert, lecturer on Poultry at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
<.V)llege, gave an address, illustrated with lantern slides. In the course of the address 
he emphasised the necessity of producing the infertile egg, as was essential for export 
puri>oses. He advised selecting the best hens and male birds foi* breeding. The good hens 
could be judged by their heads. If hens and cock birds were allowed their freedom 
together often the hens stole their nests and hatched chicks of an inferior nature, similar 
to herself, as would be a spring layen-, which is not to be rwoinmeiided, as it is a poor 
lien that isn't laying during spring. The younger birds should not lx? allowed to feed 
with 11w5 older birds. Selec't the best birds after six weeks ;Aiid concentrate on them. 
Oiaiige of fodders was necessary. The morning feed should be an. easily digestible one, 
such as bran and pollard mash, green fec^l at midday; barley and oats could be fed as 
a change', but fowls should not be kept on these grains for any length of time, as they 
caused digestive trouble; malt barley was preferable to Cape barley. If birds were 
Housed they should be supplied with meat food, also shell grit should be given, as 1371b8. 
of carbonate of lime was utilised by 100 fowls producing 100 eggs annually. Care must 
be taken of eggs for iucubutioii purposes, and if kept for .uiy length of time prior to 
being jdaced in the inculm tor, should l)e covered, to lAii'vent moisture eKaporation. 
After <^g8s are placed in the incubator, two days should elapse before Iming turned. 
The airing should be increased as the hatch progiesw's. The chicks should be separated 

.soon as the sexes can l^e determined. (Secretary, Mr. (\ Currie.) 


WATERV'^Al^E (Average annual rainfall, 27.24ii».). 

June 16th.—Present; 27 members. 

Cultivation jn Relation to Vineyards, Dealino Principally with (Conservation 
OP Molsture.—M r. T. Sobels read the following paper:—**Vines that are culti\nted 
require cultivation for a variety of reasons, the main reason being that they are placed 
under natural conditions, consequently they have a keener struggle for existence. In a 
dry country, one of the chief difficulties is the absorption of a sufficient quantity of 
moisture. We are told that average plants will contain from 70 i>er cfeiit. to 80 per 
cent, of water. Moisture is constantly evaporating through the leaves, and this loss 
has to be made up by other absorption. It is estimated that to produce one ton of 
hay it rcquircij approximately 250 tons of water, and 1 in. of rain represents 100 tons 
to the acre. Therefore, if no losses w^re to occur and the rain fell as required, a 
rainfall of about 2Jin. would be sufficient. Only about one-quarter of the rainfall 
is used hy the plants, fulh' one-half is lost by evaporation, and the rest soaks away. 
Therefore our main (.bject i.** to prevent as mu di of this evaporatimi as possible. So 
far as cultivation is concerned, it may be divided into two parts. Firstly, the storage 
in the soil of as much moisture as the rainfall will allow, and secondly, the prevention 
of the lo.ss of this moisture as far as possible until the succV*eding rainy season. At 
the end of autumn the soil has become more or less consolidated. Every operation 
after the bursting of the buds naturally bends to increase this. Summer cultivation is 
shallow, simply a stirring of the surface, leaving it hard and solid Ixdow. Even sandy 
soils, as a rule, eontaiii a certain per cent, of clay, tending to set them on the surface. 
As soon as the rain falls in winter, the surface being hard, the greater jx^J’^entage of 
water simply runs away, particularly on slopes, and even if level the water collects on 
the surface and much again evaporates without going any depth. If, however, the 
soil is brokvsii up to get below* the summer culti\’atioii, the greater part of it soaks into 
the soil. Therefore 1 w*ould advise the breaking up of a vineyard as early as possible, 
according, of course, to the district and rainfall. There is no doubt, however, that 
wdfcatewir precaution is taken the moisture that is in the soil must diminish. Firstly, 
by evaporation, owning to rise in temperature as the summer advances; secondly, by the 
action of violent winds; thirdly, by the gradual heating of the soil by the direct rays 
of tlW' sun; and fourthly, robbing of moisture by weeds and any other foreipi growth. 
The latter, of course, we are able to deal with. The action of cultivjntion is not 
confined entirely to the storing of moisture, by the cultivation of the .soil we force 
the plants to send their roots down deeper than they otherwise w*ould do. Plants 
re(iuire an abundant supply of free oxygen, and soils w*hich are not cultivated become 
rich ill carbon di*oxide, owing to the respiration of root gases. Scientists have told us 
that 10 per cent, of carbon di-oxide is contained in pasture land. This tends to cripple 
the plants and hinders their growth, hence breaking up of the soil exposes their lower 
layers and sets free the poisonous gns. C*ultivation may l>c divided into three stages, 
viz,, winter, spring, and summer. The winter cultiv^ation is giv’cn as early as possible 
after the ground becomes ploughable, and is only necessary to the dryer districts. 
Hpring ploughing is mostly practised here, and should be of a good depth, varying from 
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4in, to Gin. In trellised vines the crown should be made in the etentre of the rows^ 
throwing the furrow away from the vines, plough as closely to the vines as possible,, 
then the remaining land is taken aw«y by the horse hoe. Laher on this should be 
ploughed bade, leaving a furrow in the centre of the rows, which is worked over by the use 
of the harrows and cultivator. In bush vines in this district only one ploughing has 
been found necessary, and that is to strike out or crown up one row, leaving the furrow 
on the next, tlie remaining land being taken away by the horse ho^. Each row is done 
every alternate year in this manner; one row is backed up and the other ploughed 
away, and so on. Before summer cultivation I recommelnd the use of the harrow. 
This not only pulverises the surface, but assists the cultivator to do the work more 
thoroughly and lessens the wear and tear of implements. The number of times you 
cultivate in summer depends chiefly on weeds and the season. Loosen up the soil after 
every rain where practical, to prevent as much evaporation as possible. Summer culti¬ 
vation places a loo^ layer on the surface, which sometimes encourages the growth of 
surface roots, but the deep winter or spriiig ploughing tends to destroy these, so the 
deeper one can force the roots of a vine down the better wrill they withstand droughty 
conditions, the small surface roots being of no value. In an uncultivated soil much 
loss is due to capillarity. Wlien a soil sets hard it forms a crust on the surface^ and 
although the particles tend to cohere, you never obtain a perfectly compact mass* 
The soil is really perforated with a series of minute tubes connecting the lower strata 
of the soil with the atmosphere, and tlirbugh fh*e8e tubes the moisture is constantly 
rising and is lost by evaporation from the 8urfa£*.e. Breaking up the surface remedies 
‘his, and practically the only loss will then be by tevaporetion from the surface layers. 
Shallow cultivation in the summer, leaving a lower layer on the surface, acts in much 
the same way as a mulcli,*' 


WILLIAMSTOWN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 27.84in.). 

Mrs. Bowe presided over an attendance of 10 members at the meeting held on August 
6th. Mrs. Hill tabled recipes and samples of marmalade and pickles. Mrs. Wild gave 
a demonstration of root grafting. (Secretary, Mrs. C. Cundy.) 


YOBKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTB.) 

ARTHURTON (Average annual rainfall 16in. to 17in.). 

The meeting of August 4th was held at the residence of Mr. L. Lamshed. Mr. J. 
Hentschke presided over an attendance of 21 members and flve visitors. An address, 
Improving the Farm Flock," was delivered by Mr. W. J, Spafford (Deputy Director 
of Agriculture). (Secretary, Mr. T. Hewlett, Moonta.) 

BRENTWOOD (Averagvi annual rainfall. I5.67in.). 

August 7th.—Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

PiGKAisiNG FOR THE FARMER. —^Mr. O. Boundy contributed the following paper:—"For 
breeding purposes I prefer the Old Spot mother, the sows are very quiet and rear large 
litters, and crossed with the Duroc-Jersey boar produce quick growing pigs, which 
develop a good side of bacon. Pig gracing has many advantages over sty and yard 
rearing. Properly carried out it is more profitable and far less laborious than intensive 
hand feeding. From the time it is born the sucker learns to rool and fossick for 
itself, and thus naturally becomes hardy, healthy, and less su^eptible to swine fever; 
and the mother will, as a rule, throw bigger litters and rear more of the youngsters^ 
than when confined in small spaces for a long time. It is advisable, how^ever, to move 
the sow into a sty, with a protective beam 5in, from the ground, a few days before 
farrowing, and leave her there for about a week after the young are bom. Thia 
ensures protection from possible bad weather and from interference by other pigs 
during farrowing. If this is done, care should be taken not to change the diet too 
suddenly and not to overfed. Pigs will put on weight more quickly when fossicking 
in good pasture, such as lucerne or CJa'pe barley, but growing or fattening pigs, 
especially the latter, should be given an additional grain ration of. say, crushed data, 
wheat, barley, or peas; charcoal and old bones should also be fed. All grain fo^ 
should be crushed; feeding whole grain is wasteful; and a plentiful supply of fresh 
water should always .be available, whether in yards or pasture. Shelter-sheds should' 
be provided in the paddocks, and shady trees arc almost an essential in hot weather. 
Where pigs are grazed, greater numbers c&n be raised With the same manpower than 
when in confined quarters. Feeding coats are greatly reduced, the l^on or pork will 
be fitaier wilh moi^ tendency to streak, the necessity for milk is eliminated, though 
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milk is always a valuable food, and the stock, wlien fit for market, can stand the 
journey without hardship. As live weight increases the greater the quantity of feed 
required to maintain the pig at his existing weight. Five pounds of corn, or its 
equivalent, will produce a pound of gain in a young pig; it will take nearly that to 
keep u 20011). pig at the poundage; the younger tiiey are when they reach the 1201b. 
(dresited) weight the more profitable. A pig that is putting on l^lbs, per day is 
showing more profit per pound of feed eaten than one that is increasing at lib. or less. 
The pig farmer ought to make more use of aslies. Pigs ai^ often seen picking up all 
kinds of rubbish, and afterwards are found to be suffering from stomach trouble. This 
habit i>oints to some deficiency in the food; the animals are looking for something 
to balance fhe ration. Those fed largely on make will particularly develop a craving 
for rubbish. The remedy is a heap of ashes placed in a dry spot liandy to the pigs. 
Pigs relish ashes, and the younger they get the habit of eating them the better. There 
will be no indigestion and no signs of constipation. There will bie no pig eating if 
the sows iiave been brought np on ashes. It is a good thing to mix a little salt with 
the ash now and again.’’ (Secretary*, Mr. G. L. Tucker.) 


BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.88in.). 

August 21 St. —Present: 10 members. 

Mr. Trengove, in introducing for discussion the subject Fodder Conservation,” said, 
in good scaiions, many farmers w^ere apt to neglect this most important aspect of 
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farm management. It 'was always advisable to stack in heaps, well protected from the 
weather, as much cocky chaff as possible. During winter, cattle and young horses did 
very well on it. A stack of either barley or oaten hay would also prove a valuable 
standby. A good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. L. Simon.) 


KILKEHRAN. 

Thirteen members attended tlie meeting held on August 12th. Mr. A. Sawade read 
papers entitled *^The Economic Position of the Fanner^' and Tractor v. Horses’’ frozn 
the Jonmal of AgriculPiire. A good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. A, S. Dutschke,. 
Maitland.) 

PASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15.67in.). 

August 5th.—Present: 18 members. 

Drills and the Combine. —Mr. W. Cox, in reading a paper on this subject, said 
the combine had proved of very considerable benefit to the settler on new lands, because 
of the fact that he could do two operations in one, save the expense of an extra machine 
and extra labor, and work over comparatively rough land. He gave preference to the 
spring tooth combine, because it made an ideal seed bed, and it was able to cope with 
rubbish, such as straw and bushes, much better than any drill. Again, with the combine,, 
one was always up with the work; in wet weather, if using the cultivator and drill and 
a heavy rain fell, it would perhaps be some time before one could get on the land, and 
the fallow that had only been cultivated would in all probability have to be worked 
again. With the combine some farmers were inclined to expect too much from it, they 
asked it to do more than the machine was intended to do. They expected the combine 
to cut up a strong growth of weeds and still do justice to sowing the seed. If it could 
be avoided, the combine should not be used for working the fallow'. The combine was 
a machine which was greatly abu.Hed. The tynes became strained when w'orking hard 
ground, which resulted in the seed being buried unevenly and at too great a depth. The 
drill could be used to excellent advantage for sowing cereals for early feed on stubble 
land before rain. He inclined to the belief that crops sown with a drill gave better 
returns than those sown with a combine, but the advantage of the latter outweighed any 
increase in yield that might be obtained from the use of the former. (Secretary, Mr. 
J. Prouse.) 


PETERSVILLE. 

August 5th.—Present: Nine members. 

Mr. R. Dutschke read a paper, **The Effect of Super on Crop Growth,” which 
aroused* an interesting discussion. Discussing the advisability of harrowing a growing 
crop during August, members were of the opinion that if the harrows were not too 
heavy and the ground not too dry, the harrowing would prove of benefit to the crop. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Dutschke, Ardrossan.) 


SOUTH KILKERRAN. 

In the presence of a large attendance of members and visitors, an officer of the Royal 
Automobile Association delivered an address, illustrated with moving lectures. (Secretary,. 
Mr. H. Schrapel.) 


YORKETOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17.04in.). 

August 12th. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box.” ”Ib it possible for pickled barley 
to come up without taking root!’* Answeri ‘^Yes, but it wrill not live.” **When is 
it best to start shearing?” Answeri '‘The condition of the wool will help to deter¬ 
mine that question. the wool has a healthy appearance is the best time.”’ 

"Does it pay to skirt fleeces?” Answeri "Yes, skirt lightly, and take out backs that 
are dirty.” "Does it make any difference to the prieo of wool if bales are made to* 
weight of 4ewts. or over?” Answer: "No.” "Wiat is a good remedy for a horse 
that is rubbing hair off itslSlf?” Answer: "Get a stick of strong tobacco, put it in 
Igall. of waiver, and bring this to the boil. Wash the horse with this solution, and it 
will effect a cure.” "M^at is the correct amount of wheat to sow in this district!” 
Answer: "The season is the leading factor. If it is a dry season and late, SOlbs. to 
OOlbs. of the late varieties, 901bs. of early varieties. If the season is favorable, fiOlbs. 
of stooling varieties and 901bs. of those that do not stook greatly was advi«ied. The 
same remarks apply to barley. The character of the seed has a marked effect on results, 
iBspocially under favorable conditions,” "Does it pay to prune tomato plants!” 
Answer: "Yes. The Early Dwarf is one of the best varieties for this district.” "Is 
horse manure best for cucumbers!” Answer: "No, Pig manure is better, because It 
is mi" $6 heating. Sow tomatoes on a patch that has h^ cabbages on it as previous 
crop.” Mr. A, Heitmann explained the uSe of "hot^kaps” and their advantage.. 
(BsierStary, Mr. C. ‘ - 
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WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, 17.03in.). 

Meeting held July 14th at Mr. F. Andersoii^s homestead. The following j>aper8 were- 
read;—^“The Open Market for the Disposal of Farm Produce/’ Mr. L. Slade, and 
‘^Pooling Farm Produce,” by Mr. F, Anderson. A keen discussion followed. Twenty-two 
members and four visitors attende<l. (Secretary, Mr. H. O^rnish, Stansbury.) 


WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, 17.03in.). 

Mr. C. F. Anderson (Acting I’oultry Expert) delivered an address, ”Eggs and 
Poultry, ’ ’ at the meeting held on August 11th, which was attended by 17 members and 
four visitors. (Secretary, Mr. 11. Cornish, Stansbury.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GOODE. 

lN8i7itANOE Aoainst Dkoitoht. —The following paper was read by Mr. A. Brow’ii:— 
” Farmers of Australia as a whole have had very lucrative seasons. But it cannot be 
denied that lean seasons or absolute failuite.s have also been the lot of the Australian 
farmers. Having these two extremes in mind, it is a matter of wonder to me that 
among all the farmers tftho have BuflV?rcd these j>eriodieal losses someone has not thought 
of a way to p^o^dde during their bounteous seasons for the lean years which are sure 
to follow. We have very good exarajilvjs in the friendly societies where the members^ 
though not sick or ailing in any way, put their equal share into a fund to enable them 
when sickness comes to pay for their doctetrs and medicines, and also draw sufdcitent 
out per w’cek to keep the house going during their illness, llad the farmter started on 
the same lines, say, 20 j’cars ago, a huge sum of money would now \/o available. 
Anyone who has gone through the last four years and suffered tin? hardships which this 
])rolonged drought has entailed, will agree that although the State Bank and the Govern- 
mont have done their very best for the drought-stricken farmer, an insurance fund of their 
own, where they were fully entitled to draw a certain sum per acre sown, would be very 
much preferable to asking the State Bank for advances or the Government to assist. 
By the latest reports it sV-'ems that it is not only droughts that we have to provide 
against, but prices of wheat, which stand to day 50 per cent, under i>roduction coat. 
The remedy lies, in my opinion, in insuring against loss by drought, or loss by prices 
being below production exists. I will, thciKjfore, commence by using as an illustration 
a 4S,()00,000bu8h. harvest in South Australia; I would then, by Act of Parliament, 
compel all farmers to leave with the pool or the merchants id. per bushel, that would 
amount to £100,000. The Gow^rnment w'ould be asked to subsidise this amount by lOg. 
in the pound. This amount would be loaned to tHic Government for three yeaiis, 
adding the same amount to it each year plus interest. At the end of the three years 
we w^ould have just on half a million pounds. With that capital w^c could comihenco 
to operate, as cost per acre also returns per acre varies in different localities, so, of 
course, would returns per acre from the insurance fund also vary. In localities around 
here I consider 500 acres as much as a man can handle at seeding time on his own. 
Properly put in that man should receive 10s. per acre (£250), or equal to £5 per week, 
if a total failure is recorded. In other localities, where tKe cost of working the ground 
and extra seed and super is required, tlie returns should be up to £1 per acre per year. 
It must be here understood that any sum drawn for sale of wheat w’-ould l/e deducted 
from this amount. Should any farmer be in the happy position of not having to draw 
at all, a bonus at the end of each five years would be paid to him. Extra allowance 
would Da made for farmers with help for extra acreage, approximately 5s. ])er acre 
between the 500 acre and 1,000 acre mark. The present agricultural instructors would 
be the judges in their respective districts to sc^ that proper attention would be given 
to the preparation of the land and the seeding thereof.” 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 2(i.50in.). 

August 7th.—Present: 10 members. 

Replying to a question as to whether top-dressing had any effect on increasing the 
size of sheep, most members were of the opinion that since applying artificial manure 
to pasture lands in the Green Patch district the size of the sheep had considerably 
increased. Mr. P. Sinclair said it was difficult to increase the quantity of the wool and 
quality of the fleece without decreasing the size of the carcass. Codlin Moth .—This 
subject was also introduced for discussion. It was reported that although in some 
instances stronger solutions of arsenate of lead had been sprayed on the trees, codlin 
infested fruit was still in evidence. As a further precaution it was suggest^ that 
cases which had contained fruit should be dipped in a solution of salt and water. 
(Secretary, Mr. 0, Whillas, Port Idneoln.) 
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KYANCUTTA. 

Tlie inaugural meeting of the al>ove Branch was held on August 12th* Twenty-four 
names w^re enrolled as foundation memhors, and six new members were added to the 
list at this meeting. Mr. F. Daniels was elected Chairman and Mr. D. Fitzgerald Secre¬ 
tary. It was decided to hold meetings on the tirst Tuesday in each month, and that 
for th <3 months of December and January the Branch would go into recess. 


MALTEE. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Branch, w'hich was held on August 7th, the report of 
the past year's Avork was presented by the Secretary, and officers elected for the ensuing 
term of office. (Secretary, Mr. E. Schwarz.) 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.89in.). 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held at the residence of Mr. D. Bamaey. 
The President (Mr. P. Story) presided over an attendance of 17 members and 15 
visitors. The Secretary (Mr. G. Smith, of Cowell) presented the annual report, which 
shoAVcd a gratifying tncrease in tlie attendance at meetings from eight to 14. * 


MOUNT HOPE. 

August 5th.—^Present: Nine members. 

Advice to Sheep Owners. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. D. Speed said much 
publicity had been given to the lU'ceasity for advancing the wool industry, and tlio 
public were quite faJuUiar with tlie slogans * * W<«r more wool ’ * and * * Use more wooL ^ * 
The speaker thought that some attention should be given to tlie need for developing 
a higher-priced wool. The fhie-woolled sheep produced a lieavy flee(*e. A jjoint that 
growers would do well to bear in mind was the importance of marketing wool of a 
uniform quality. Wool of the latter tyj>e was certain to realise the best price. Their 
district Avas ideal for tlue ]iroductiiOn of a fine medium type of wool, find farmers sluould 
mate tlivir flocks with that object in view. The Secretary, Mr. J. Vigar, x>resented the 
annua] report, and officers Avere elected. 


PYGERY. 

August 5th.—Present: 19 memlx*T8. 

All iiistructiA’e paper setting out the good points of the various makes of* combines 
and drills was predated by Mr. G. Duggin. 

On July 36th a large number of members and visitors attended a wool-classing demon¬ 
stration given by Mr. C. A. Goddard, of the School of Mines, at the homestead of Mr. 
E. Edmonds. In thS3 evening Mr, Goddard spoke on Classing the Farmers’ Clip.” 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Day.) 


RUDALL (Av-eragc annual rainfall, 12.14iii.). 

August 5tli.—Present; 12 members. 

FAi.T.o\viN^i.—In a short paper on this subject, Mr. H. Henderson said fallowing 
should commence as early as possibl'x? after seeding. The first working should be done 
Avith a medium weight plough, turning the soil to a depth of 2iin, to 3in. After all 
stumps, stones, &c., had been picked, the fallow should be worked with a spring-tooth 
cultivator, working across the ]>loughing. Following ev^ry rain, the cultivator sho^d 
be used to assist in thte conservation of moisture. Each working should be slightly 
shallower than that of the jirevious cultivation. If it was not possible to get on to tli*e 
fallow after rain, sheep could be used to keep weeds in cheek. The meeting Avas held 
at the residence of Mr. B. Crabb. (Secretary, Mr, J. McKinnon.) 


TABAOOBO. 

The annual meeting was held on August 7th, theiie being present 18 members. Fol¬ 
lowing the report of the Secretary and the election of officers a discussion took place 
on shearing and wool classing. (Secretary, Mr. T. V/. Wintei’s, Oleve.) 


WABBAMBOO. 

August 5th.—Present: 21 members. 

Pencino. —Beadini^ a paper on this subject, Mr, D. McKenzie said some landholders 
inclined to the opinion that fencing was a job 16 be done only whan there was no 
other work to do on the farin. Good fences were an essential fa«»tor in the manage¬ 
ment of a well-equipped farm. Anyone who had had experience with straying stock 
would know the annoyance caused by ^fences in bad repair. ' choice of material 

played a very important part in the conktructioii^ of a fence. All posts should be of 
the same height, set in as straight a line as possible and at equal distances apartp 
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TlMt could be done without any trouble if a chain was used* A fenc3 3ft. 6ixi. high 
was usually sui93cient to keep most livestock within bounds, but an extra 2in. was advis* 
able for the boundary fence. The wires in a fence 3ft. bin. high should be spaced aa 
follows:—T^n inches between the barb and top plain wire, then 8in., Tin., 6in,, and 
5in. between each succeeding wire, with the bottom wire 6in. from the ground. For 
a permanent fence, he recommc>nd^*d gauge high-tension wire, provided the strains 
were not made too tight. Struts were essential, and they should not be too short, other¬ 
wise they were inclined to lift the posts when the wires were strained. A good plan 
was to put in a post about 10ft. from the strainer, and place the strut against the 
bottom of it and between the two top wires of the strainer, when it would be impos¬ 
sible to pull over the strainer post when straining the wires. A forked stick wntU a hole 
bored in the end made an efficient straining tool. When boring, the holes should be 
bored in the direction in which the Peace was running, otherwise it would be difficult 
to pull the wires through the posts. In stony country, iron droppers could be used to 
advantage. A strong fence under such conditions could be erected by placing four iron 
droppers between wooden posts placed 20ft. apart. In rebuilding an old fence, old 
wire should U? carefully examiined for rusted places. All spare pieces of wire should 
bo collected and taken out of the paddocks. Oates in the fences should be wide enough 
to allow a team to pass through, and gates in regular use should Lv3 so constructed that 
the}’ could be opened and shut with ease. Fences should be attended to regularly, 
broken wiK^s repaired, and posts replaced wdierc necessary. Shoots and other rubbish 
should be cleared away from fences to prevent the collection of drift. 

Fencing. —The following paper was read by Mr. P. Palmer:—^'The erection of per¬ 
manent fences will eventually save the farmer time and money. If the holding is 
pestei’od with rabbits netting is, of course, the best material to use for the fence. With 
a plain wire along the top of the netti ig and another 12in. from the ground, the netting 
will not be dragged up should sheep run over it. If there were no rabbits to contend 
with, tliV;n cyclone fencing is recommended. This type of fence vdll not be covered 
with drift, and it can bo erected in lehs time. Five plain wires with a barb on top 
also makes a very satisfactory fence. As to the height, I consider 3ft. 6in. the ideal. 
Good posts ijot less than Sin. in diameter at th*e top and placed every chain or 25yd8. 
with five heavy flat iron droppers iK’tween makes an excellent foundation for a fence. 
A good pair of pliers and a strong straining jack that can be used betwevui strains 
for effecting repairs arc necessary tools for the fencing equipment.' ’ Discussing the 
pajiers, Mr. P. Daniels said in strutting the strainers it was l:)*etter to place the strut 
low down on the post. If that was done it did not interfere to the same extent with 
the boring of the post and pulling in the wires. Mr. A, Turner supported the argu- 
mt»nt of the writer of the paper that the higher the strut was placed on the strainer 
the better, Mr. O. Murphy said the strut should be placed at an angle of 45®, and it 
would not allow the strainer to lift. He <on8idered that a six-wire fence could be 
erected more clA’aply than a cyclone fence. IHsc.ussion took place on the use of con¬ 
crete posts, the general opinion being that to manufacture them would prove too expen¬ 
sive. Mr. F. Cldlmaii referred to netting A^nees and admitted that if rabbits were bad 
they were almost a necessity, but their great disadvantage was that buck bush collected 
against them, and if drift was bad the fences soon becanto ineflPectiv*?. Mr. J. Samp¬ 
son emphasised the im}>ortance of placing the bottom wire of the fence sufficiently low 
to keep sheep from crawliug undcniVjatli it. (Secretary, Mr. E. Adams.) 


WUDINNA (Average annual rainfall, l,3.68iu.). 

Eleven members and three visitors attended the meeting held at Mr. Johnson resi- 
den*'e on August 4ih. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Newbon) read a reiK)rt of the work 
performed by the Branch during the past year, and officers were elected. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BAST OF MOOHT XiOFTT EAHGEa) 

BLOCK E. 

August l2th.— Present: 14 memlKUs. 

Mr. L. White gave an interesting talk on <<How to fill in income tax papers.’’ Mr. 
C. P. Smith, who with Mr. P. John has always judged thie Branch’s Pruning CJompe- 
tition.^, presented tlie pruning cups and trophies to this yeiir’s winneisj Mr. A. Pietsch 
first in vines and Mr. M. Pethick second; Treiee: Mr, M. Pethick first and Mr. A. 
NenJte second. Mr. C. P. Smith offered to donate a prize next year to the best com¬ 
petitor in the pruning ec-mpetitions who has not previously won a prize, to try and 
encourage more competitors. He also offered to give pruning demonstrations. As an 
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appreciation of past servicee to the Branch Mr. W. Edmonds, on behalf of the Branch, 
made a small presentation to Messrs. Smith and John. Mr. M. Pethici: donated a cup 
for the best green manure crop. (Secretary, Mr, H. Danes, Renmark.) 


BOOLGUN. 

August 7tli.—Pmsent: 16 members. 

i'ENciN(j AND Subdividing the Farm. —In a paper on this subject Mr. T, Spencer, 
for the boundaTy, recommended a fence oonsisting of posts Syds. apart with 20 posts 
to e«u*h strain, five plain and one barb wire. Strainer posts should be 9in. te 12in. 
in diameter, placed at least 3ft. bi tlie g^round and supported by strong stmts. Tlie 
height of the fence should be 3ft. 6iii., and tin* wires spaced as follows from the ground 
level:—The first four Avires each 6m. apart, the ‘fifth Sin., and the barb placed on top 
of the post, lOiii. above the last plain wire. If poets w^ere difficult to obtain, they could be 
placed half a cluibi apart, and two or three wooden droppers used between each post. 
The subdivision of the farm sliould be so plaiined as to permit of easy stock waterbig 
facilities. He ))reforred p;iddocks of aljout 100 to 150 acres in area, with two or three 
paddocks containing not more than 40 or 50 acres. lienty of gates should be provided, 
and these should be wide enough to permit tlie passing through of the largest implements 
on the farm without having to unyoke the team. He advised six wires for the gates, 
making them 6in. abov'e the fence. If at all }>oaBibls, one should avoid running the 
division fences over sandhills. These latter fences should be 3ft. 3in. high, with four 
wires and one barb, spaced as follows:—-rbi., 7in., 7in., 8m., and lOin. If plenty of posts 
were available, place them 5yds. apart. Barb wire should be tied to the posts. Last, 
but not least, “do not forget to leave shelter belts or clumps of treses for shelter fur 
the sftwk.“ Mr. Spencer advised cutting timl>er for posts during Juiuj and July. 
(S(M'retary, Mr. J. Palm.) 


BRINKLEY. 

Eighteen members attended the meeting held on August 6th. Mr. L. Rust read a 
paper, “ Experimental Farms and Their Value. “ A good discussion followed. {Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. C. Pearson.) 


BUGLE. 

General business was transacted at the meeting of the Branch held on August 26th, 
which was attended by Mr. J. 8. Todd (Chair), 12 members, and two visitors. 
(Hecretary, Mr. B. Auricht, Taldra.) 


CALIPH. 

Meeting held August 5th. Present: 10 members. Mr. J. Burnett read a pa|K?r, “The 
Most Profitable Utiliziitioii of Sheep on the Farm, “ which aroused a keen and instructive 
discussion. (Secretary, Mr. W. Todd.) 


CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17iu.). 

Meeting Itcld August 13th. Present: Eight members and a large number of visitors. 
The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Mr. AV'. J. Spafford, addrvsssed the meeting. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Pearce.) 


COPEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 11.58in.). 

Meeting held August 13th. Present; Mr. J. Collins (Cliair), eight members, and a 
large number of visitors. Mr. C. Goddard, of the School of MHnes, gave a demonstration 
and lecture on wool classing. (Secretary, Mr. G. Sutherland.) 


KANNI, August 9th. 

There was a good attendance of members and visitors at the August meeting. I>i.M- 
eussing the question of sidejines on tlie farm, sheep, cows, and pigs, WVjre considered 
to be the most profitable. ^Tlie Merino sheep was favored, and cows would prove a 
valuable ase^et providing the attention which they demanded did not make too great 
a call on the time of the man who had to look after the teams. A member spoke on 
the advisability of conserving fodder in the form of ensilage. (Secr^etary, Mr. P, 
Woodland, Waikerie.) 


KULKAWIBRA. 

The meeting held on August 11th was attended by 19 members and nine visitors, when 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. J.*SpaflPord and B. L. GrifSths, 6f the Department 
of Agriculture. (‘Secretary, Mr. H, Elliot, Karoohda.) . . > 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 

Harvesting Machinery 

Don’t ridK a whole year’s work when yon can ensnre 
against loss hy getting light mnning, earily handled 
harvesting madiineiy on which yon can always depend 
to harvest and nuurket yonr crop. Yon will find in 
the Inqdement Co. line the finest materials and work- 
mandiip—and, what’s best of aU, years of satisfactory 
service. 


HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
»OASTOH” HEADER. 

The simplest, easiest running, and 
most elective Reaper Threslwr in 
Australia. Sizes, oFt. and lOft. cut. 
This machine has fully earned its 
name—“ The Better Built Header.” 




HORWOOD^GSHAW 
••nuiAH ” STRIPPER. 

The Horwood'Bagshaw “ lllman ” 
Stripper is the result of many 
yem close attention to the re- 
quiremoits of MalW Farmers, ai^ 
we am confident in offering this 
machine to fill the denuoids of the 
most exacting user. Made in S-ft., 
9-ft., and lO-ft. sizes. 


Write for catalogs arui prices of the above, also "Horwood- 
BagshaiO ” Witmowers, “Austral “Binders, “Honoood-Bagshato ” 
Wheat Elevators, “ Frost S' Wood “ Hay Rakes and Hay Balers. 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

BANK AND BLYTH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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LONE GUM AND MONABH. 

Mr. J. Brown presided over an attendance of 19 members at the meeting held on 
August 4th. A report of the past year’s work was presnted, and officers elected for the 
forthcoming year. (Secretary, Mr. R. Nancarrow, Lone Gum.) 


LOWBANK. 

Twelve mem*bers attended the Annual Meeting, which was held on August 4th. 
Following the presentation of the Secretary's annual report, officers were elected and 
.a programme of meetings arranged. (Secretary, Mr. L. Geyer, Waikerie.) 


MABAMA. 

Fourteen members and two visitors attended the meeting lield on August 5th, when 
Mr. B. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, Wheat 
Varieties.(Secretary, Mr. T. Hinkey.) 


MEBIBAH (Average annual rainfall, 11.70in.). 

August 11th.—^Present: 17 members. 

Sand in Horses. —^Discussing this subject, Mr. W. Maeon recommended the 4«e of 
• sand powders. Mr. W. Young had had good results with coffee. Messrs. L. Galley 
and C. Wishart pinned their faith to carbonate of eoda and ginger. Other matters of 
local interest were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. E. Oarr.) 


MILLENDIIuLA (Awrage annual rainfall, l.Sin.). 

August 4th,—T^reseiit: Seven members. 

Conservation or Fodder. —A paper on this subject was read by the Secretary, Mr. V. 
Wegener. In the discuasion that followed it was stated that the main fodder for 
•conservation in this district was wbeaten liay, well stacked and covered, and if it was 
to be kept for a period of years it was advisable to put a galvanized-iron fence around 
th‘j stack. This should bo let well into the ground, several feet out from the stack; 
if, when placed against the stack, straw or hay falling down fell against the outside 
of the fence and provided a means for the mice getting back into She stack. It was 
thought that straw would keep better than cocky chaff if the latter was kept longer 
than tivo years. With age straw li^caine softer and was relished better by stock. Cocky 
cliaff was of very little value for feed after the second year. Several members said 
that putting salt between each layer of liay or straw as it was put down als5 kept out 
mice, besides greatly increasing the feeding value. The Secretary said that every fanner 
should erect a stack of straw in the paddock which, during rough weather, provided 
shelter, and even in a good season some was eaten by the stock. He had noticed that 
his sheep were eating t^ straw he liad conserved from the last harvest, especially during 
wet weather. The trouble i^ith most farmers was that after a drought they made a 
good start by conserviug fodders, but after a few years forgot aU about droughts. 
There were also some farmers who, owing to financial difficulties, were unable to cut 
much hay, because they had to gather every bushel of wheat possible to meet thedr 
•creditors. Buch a thing should be avoided if at all possible, as it did not pay. 
Question Box. — **Ib it likely that a paddock containing mustard would fiavor the 
meat of sheep if grazed off by them?’^ If the sheep to be killed were taken off the 
mustard several days before killing, then the meat would be free from the fiavor of the 
weed. “Why do weeds germinate better on land that is ploughed, drilled, and harrowed 
than if only plmighed and left as fallow ?' * The extra working encouraged germination. 
Borne fanners were using the cultivator, scarifier, or <M)mbine for fallowing this year, 
which seemed to give a quicker and better germination of weeds, besides reducing pro¬ 
duction costs and minimising drift. Fallowing was done earlier and quicker, whielL 
was an advantage in a late season. This practice will be watched with interest, as it 
is still in the experimental stage wth some farmers in this district. 

MOOHLANDS (Average annual rainfall, 14.76m,). 

Nine members and three visitors atfidnded the meeting held on August 19th, when the 
District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. B. L« Griffiths) delivered an address, ^^Cultivation 
and Rotation of Crops. (Secretary, Mr. L. Ortloff.) 


MYPOLONGA. 

June 23rd,—^Present: 11 members. 

The Secretary presented the annual report, and officers were elected for the ensuing 
12 months. The Annual Pruning Competitions were held on July 3rd tn Messrs^ Victo^^s 
:and Foster’s orchards. Mr. E. Leishaman (District Instructor) acted as judge, nAd 
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Mo8»r8. K. Dowding and B. Pickering assisted as consultative judges. Mr. A, Wedd 
secured the highest aggregate in trees and vines, Mr. A, Burrett ft<H^ond, Mr. A. Milde 
third, and Mr. N. Angrave fourth, 

A further meeting was held on July JlOth, The meeting took th^ form of a debate 
on the subject, Orchard Work i\ Dairpng/' and papers in support of the orchard 
were read by Messrs. Pickering and Edson; the valute of cows on the orcliard was sup¬ 
ported by Messrs. Noles, Hill, Prosser, and Collins. (Secretary, Mr. 1 j. Haynes.) 


NETHERTON. 

Meeting held August 6th. Present: 14 members. Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agri¬ 
cultural Instructor) delivered an address, ‘‘Wheat Varieties for the Malice.'' (Secretary, 
Mr. O. Wilkin, Yumali.) 


Meeting held August 6tli. Pivaeiit 
paper, “The Farm Water Supply." 
Ling.) 


NUNKERI. 

: 15 members;. Mr, H. Sanders read an instructive 
A good ilisitussion follow»>d, (Secretary, Mr. F. 



XTBYBOUTB BZP8SIMB1ITAL FABII. 
f arasn' Oaf, Bo?tnkar ISth, X9iQ. Visitois inspaottna Pasturt Plots. 

OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10.58in.). 

Mr. J. Atkinson presided over an attendance of 15 members and four visitors at the 
meeting on August 5th, which was held at the residence of Mr. J, Loffler. An address,,, 
“Hints on the Management of Sheep," was delivered by Mr. Rjiggatt, of Morgan. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Loffler.) 


PARUNA. 

The meeting of August Ist was attended by the Oliairinaii (Mr. A. Webb) and 20 
members. After the annual report had been presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. F, 
Sumner) and the election of officers had taken place, a paper, “ Tractive Power and Farm 
Machinery," was read by Mr. A. Patterson. 


PINNAROO. 

The meeting of August 13th took the form of a sov-’a! evening. Addresses were* 
delivered by Messrs. F, Coleman and P. H. Jones, of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, 
and Mr. H. C. Pritchard, General Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau. Musical items 
were contributed, and supper was provided by the members of the Piiinaroo Women's 
Branch. (Secretary, Mr. H. Badman.) 


PINNAROO WOMEN'S. 

The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on August 1st, and was attended by tho- 
President (Mrs. Dowd^) and 13 members. The annual report was read and the election 
of officers followed. (Secretary, Mrs* F. Atze.) 
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BBNMARK (Average animal rainfall, l0.60in.). 

Members and visitors to thte number of 48 attended the meeting held on Angust 
11th, when addresses were delivered by Messrs. H. B. Barlow and P. H. Suter, of the 
Bairy Branch of the Department of Agfriculture. Mr, A. Hilton, of the Murray Bridge 
Agricultural School, also addnossed the meeting. (Secretary, Mr, W. Meier.) 


WAIKBRIE (Average annual rainfall, 9.71in.). 
hV>urteen members and eight visitors attended the meeting on Auguat 15th. Addresses 
on, the subject of keeping a few cows in conjunction with fruit growing were delivered 
by Messrs. H. B. Barlow and P. H. Suter, of the Department of Agriculture. (Secretary, 
Mr. E. Rowe.) 


WILKAWATT WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 16iu, to 17in.). 

Twielve members and 14 visitors attended the meeting held on August 8th, when Miss 
B. Campbell, Dip. Dom. Econ., of the Education Department, delivered an address, 
Horae Dressmaking and Fancy Stitehery." (Secretary, Mrs. A. Oram.) 


August 19th.—Present: 12 members and eight visitors. 

The Home Atmosphere. —Mrs. H. Billing read the following paper:—good house 
wife will not rest content with the fact that her meals are well cooked. She will also 
:8ee that they are well served, knowing that dainty table equipment and skilful service 
do much to enhance the enjoyment of the fare provided. No matter how simple a meal 
may be, it should be placed neatly upon the table and made attractive to the eye. The 
decoration of the meal table sho^d be confined to such decorative needle work as will 
launder, together with the glint of the Silver and glass ware (both as good of its kind 
as can be afforded), the pi>ettine8a of the china, and flowers, and foliage which are always 
in good taste. If amongst these are placed temptingly arranged dishes, the table will 
look not only attractive, but also hospitable. Remember the motto, housewife's art 
Is displayed in a table >vell laid.' The clean cloth, the bright silver and glass, the tidy 
and pleasant room—^well ventilated—^with tastful floral decorations, will add to the 
•enjoyment of the meal. The table is tlie special centre of most homes. Certain table 
refinements are amongst the ameliorating influences which help to cultivate the mind and 
Improve manners." (Secretary, Mrs. A. Oram.) 

♦ 

i " ... - . . 


YURGO. 

August 4th.—Present: Eight members and six visitors. 

Fallowing. —The following paper was read by Mr. J. Bullen:—‘‘Fallowing is a 
aystem of cultivation w'hich assists the soil to store moisture and make food available 
to plants. It also helps to control plant disefises and prepare a seed bed for the coming 
season's crop. Before ploughing, see that the land to be fallowed is free from rubbish. 
Bheep will assist in this direction and increase the fertility of the soil by converting 
weeds into manure. The droppings enrich poor soils, and the beneficial effects of sheep 
on sandy soil cannot be over estimated. For fallowing I favor the mouldboard plough. 
It buries all weeds and makes a level seed bed. Dej^h of ploughing will be governed 
by the nature and condition of the soil, and also the time of fallowing; usually sandy 
soils can bo ploughed at a depth of 2in. to 3in., and clay loamy soil 3in. to 4in., the 
-depths to be reduced if for a short period fallow. If a loamy soil crumbles readijly 
in the hand it is generally in good condition for ploughing, but sandy land can he 
ploughed w'et. Work up the clay and loamy soils first, they are capable of holding 
more moisture and are richer in plant foods, day or loamy soils should be ploughed 
when too dry, because k requires more power, turns up large clods of earth, and does 
not invert the furrow into a mellow, crumbly condition. The next operation is harrowing 
-crossways to the plough, to break down all clods, fill in air pockets, and level t»i 
surface. Fallow should be worked after every rain. I favor at least one working with 
the cultivator and two wofkings with the harrows, but this must be done after a rain. 
For a working with the cultivator, not less than ^in. of rain must have fallen. Oultivaling 
destroys weeds and prepares a firm seed bed. When cultivating do not go deeper than 
l^in, to 2in. Any type of cultivator will do to work the fallow, so long as it is in good 
Oder. Avoid using a disc iniplcineiit, because the depth of working cannot be regulated. 
If the land is inclined to drift, do not use the harrows after the first working, and work 
crossways with the cultivator to the direction of the prevailing winds. Do not put sheep 
on fallow that have been grazing on stubble of a diseased crop. Well worked fallow 
should not require grazing with sheep.," (Secretary, Mr. M, Walker.) 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

At the meeting of the Branch, held on August 14th, there were present Mr. B[. Paech 
and 11 members. The annual report and balance-sheet were presented and officers 
•elected for the ensuing term of office. Mr. Law read portion of the Departmental 
Bulletin, ‘‘Pig Raising.” (Secretary, Mr. E. Paech, Rockleigh.) 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual ranfall, 35.03in.). 

The meeting of August 2nd was held at the residence of Messrs. H. and K. Jacobst 
there being present 12 members. Members inspected the apiary, vegetable and fruit 
g^arden. A pruning demonstration was given by Messrs. I. and A. Stone and K. 
Jacol>8. A flock of ewes with lambs at foot was favorably commented upon. Afternoon 
tea was provided by the ladies. (Secretary, Mr. A. Stone.) 


GUMERACHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.54in.). 

Meeting held August 4th. Present: 12 members and two visitors. Mr. S. Cornish 
road a paper, “Parm Buildings,” and a* good discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. 
L. Wise.) 


KANGARILLA WOMEN ^S. 

The subject for the meeting held on August 14th was “Household Hints.” Seven 
members attended, each of whom brought forward a useful hint in connection with 
women’s work on the farm. ( Secretary, Mrs. M. Steer.) 



MOUITT BABKBB AOBIGULTUBAL BUBBAU. 

Field Dsjr, October 22ad, 1930. The Ohiel Dairy Inetraetor (Mr. H. B. Barlow) ezplatne the good points 

of a Dairy Cow. 

LANGHORNE’S CREEK (Average annual rainfiUl, 14.84iu.). 

August 6th,—Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Mr. C. A. Whittlesea provided an interesting paper, “Fallowing,” which promoted 
good discussion. Mr, Dodd asked Avhy deeper ploughing for sand was advocated? In 
reply Mr. Whittlesea stated that heavy land was too sour, whilst in many sands deeper 
ploughing brought up heavier land. Mr. Natt inquired whether reploiighing was advis¬ 
able? The writer said that unless weeds had so much hold that ploughing was the only 
effective method, replougliing was not advisable. (Secretary, Mr. H. Follctt.) 

LKNSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall :i5in. to :Uiin.). 

Axigust 25th.—Present: 10 members. 

Packing and Export of Apples. —Mr. G. Schultz read the follomng i)aper:—“Many 
people overlook the importance of packing if the best n^turns are desired. As an 
example, take two cases of apples; one wdth the top uneven, an apple here and there 
showing bare, and plenty of ends of paper sticking up; the other with the top level, 
every apple well wrapped up, and the loose ends hidden. Will not the case that ib 
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well packed bring more than the other in the open market? The price of packing is 
5d. per case. Let ns assume that a man is packing 60 cases a day. One grower will 
say to the packer, ^‘You are making too much money, you will have to pack for 4d.’^ 
The packer rushes the work ’and packs 75 cases to make the same money; needless to 
say, he does the sort of job we had in mind first. Another man will say, ‘^Make a 
good job and I will pay accordingly.*' The packer does 50 cases and gets 6d. per 
ease. Which grower is going to make the most profit? Further, it is easier to pack 
50 cases really well than 60 cases fairly well or 75 cases in a slipshod manner, and 
go the job becomes more attractive to the packer and he will be looking for a job 
next year. It is not suggested that the grower will automatically receive 28. per ease 
extra if he pays Id. per case more for packing, but if good packing is done g^erally, 
packers would soon become more plentiful and growers would be in a position to 
demand better packing. It would not cost much per case to make the work so attractive 
that packers would pack just as one wanted them to, rather than lose the job. One 
side of the question must not be forgotten; it is a joi> that only lasts a few weeks and, 
in South Australia at any rate, only every other year. Most men leave regular work 
to take it on, so the job must be made attractive if we are to get good packers. Having 
good packers, it is necessary to bring them good fruit, well graded to pack. The best 
packer cannot put fruit in the cases in good condition if it is brought to him bruised 
ill the picking or grading. There is more harm done to apples before they reach the 
packer than after. This is where we have lost oui* profit in export apples. I have 
packed Jonathans, good color, well matured, and quite clean, as good apples as could 
be desired, and they were sent away on the same consignment, under the same brand, 
with nothing to distinguish them from apples that were almost green with plenty of 
scab. I have seen apples badly withei-ed sent with apples in first class condition. This 
leads to the probability of opening one case of apples and finding it good, buying a 
parcel on that sample, and ^ding the rest green and scabby or withered. There is 
no need to say what happens. The costs on apples overseas are about 78. fid. per case, 
so that the grower must realise about 11s. per case before he starts to reckon his 
profit, and he has no right to expect anyone to pay that for them unless thef fruit 
is jmt up in first-class condition. Under present conditions there is a wide range of 
apples that can be placed under standaiid grade. Before we can expect anything like 
top price for our apples, we will have td put them up in more grades, so that a buyer 
when he opens a case or two will know what to expect from the whole consignment. 
Again, we brand our cases with the size of the apples, while the buyers are asking for 
the count. This means better sizing. Grading to 1/4*s is reliable enough for counts; 
they would have to be graded to l/Sths. I have heard growers say this year South 
Australian apples are bringing nearly as much as those from New Zealand." Is there 
anything to be proud of in the fact that New Zealand, a country that started on this 
export trade 30 years after us, is beating us at it? Is there any reason why New 
Zealand growers should get a better price for their apples than we get for ours? 1 
am hot prepared to admit that they grow better apples. Then they must put them on 
the market in a more attractive w'ay. If they can do it, so can we. We hear on all 
sides of the improvement in this year ’s apple pack. It will be agreed that it was not 
in the apples themselves. Then where was the difference? A little in the style of 
packing and the rest in a better case. When one hears growers refer to making 28. per 
case on these two items, it makes one wonder what growers would get if the apples 
were picked carefully .and graded well. It seems we have gained a little on New Ze^and 
and Western Australia this year, but there should be no excuse for l^ing behind them 
at all." (Secretary, Mr. B, Laurence.) 


MacGILLJVEAY (Average annual rainfall, 19iu. to 20iii.). 

Meeting held August 12th at the residence of Mr. H. Seag\?r. Present: Five members 
and visitors. Matters of a formal nature were brought forward for eonsideratioiu 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Wood.) 


MONARTO S<5UTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

August 16th.—Present: 34 members. 

Care of the Breeding Ewe.— ^Mr. R. Friihn read the following paper:—"lu this 
district, ewes sliould be mated about the end of November or the beginning of December; 
about 70 to 80 ewes per ram if the rams are healthy and in good condition. Ewes 
should not be too fat when mated. After mating, they should have plenty of exercise 
and not too much feed. Grazing on hilly country is preferred; this will ke^ them 
strong and healthy. Gnitching £ould be done about four weeks Ijefore lambing and 
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tlie wool removed from the udder, especially around the teats, to give the lamb every 
chance of sucking immediately it attempts to do so. Always have a good paddock in 
reserve with plenty of feed, and when the ewes start lambing turn them into it. Through 
the summer good, clean, stock water is essential. A mill tank and troughs are best; 
the troughs £ould be cleaned out whenever they become dirty. Troughs near roads are 
of little use; they are often used aS bathing jmols by dogs and the sheep will be 
disturbed. Farmers often make the mistake of having the breeding ewes in a weak 
state, and when they lamb foxes begin to trouble them. Often the fox is not to 
blame for dead lambs lying about ^e paddock. With poor, weak ewes, there are 
always a few lambs that die after birth, and that is when foxes become troublesome. 
If ewes are healthy and strong, they will be able to rear good, healthy lambs and will, 
to some extent, bo able to protect them from danger. Every care should be taken when 
crutching ewes in lamb.” For the breeding of lambs for slaughter, Mr. A. Braeudler 
favored the Borset-Merino cross. The Suffolk-Merino cross also produced good lambs. 
All agreed that the Shropshire-Merino cross lamb was excellent, but trouble was 
experienced at lambing time^ l)6cau8e that lamb had an exceptionally large head and 
many ewes had to be assisted. (Secretary, Mr. F. C, Altmann.) 



SMITH AOBICOliTTnEtAL BUBBA0. 

Field Dajr, BoveaiWr Uth, 1080. Crop of Fees on the property ot Hr. A. W. Shannon. 


S(K)TT%S BOTTOM. 

The met‘tiiig of August 9th was held at the residence of Mr. J Blakely, and was 
attended by 10 iieuil>er8. An instructive paper, ‘‘Grasses for the I>istiict,” was con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Brentou, (Secretary, Mr. E. Atkinson, Cherry Gardens.) 


8PRINOTON. 

August 6th,—Present: Eight members. 

Cri^TiVATiON OF THE ViNEYAKD. —Mr. E. Brokate read a paper on this subject, and in 
the discussion that followed tlivj general opinion of members w'as that the soil should 
be ploughed to a depth of 4in. or Sin. at the end of August or early in September, then 
liarrowi^ and cultivated or scufRed four or five tinrc'S. The harrows w'ere considered to 
be the chief implement, and should be used freely. Hoeing ^Yould also assist in keeping 
wveds under control, (Secretary, Mr. E. Biokatk) 


8TRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 18.22in.). 

Meeting held August 5th. Preseilit: the Chairman, Mr. C. Lund, and a good attendance 
of members and visitors. Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agri¬ 
culture) delivered an address, ”Fallowing and Seeding.” (Secretary, Mr. F. Allison.) 


TWEEDY ALE (Average annual rainfall, ild.OSin.). 

On the occasion, of the annual meeting, which was held on August 14th and attended 
by 18 members and visitors, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. B, Scbapel, presented the annual 
report, and officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS OPEN TO APPLICATION. 

Lands in the Hundreds, as shown below, are open to application until 
3 p.m. on Tuesday, January 13th, 1931. 

Lands in the Hundreds of BARNA, BICE, BLACKER. BOOTHBY, 
BUCKLBBOO, BURGOYNB. CALDWELL. CHILLUNDIE, COCATA, 
COHEN, COLTON, COOTRA, CUMMINS, GILES, GOODE, HAGUE, 
HASLAM, HORN, KIANA, KOONGAWA, MITCHELL, MOSELEY, 
NICHOLLS, NUNNYAH, PEACHNA, PEARCE, PINKAWILLINIE, 
PYGERY, RIPON, RUSSELL, SOLOMON, TOOLIGIB, WALLALA, 
WANNAMANA, WOOKATA, WUDINNA, YALANDA, YANINBE, and 
YARANYACKA. 

Pull particulars are published in the Government Gazette of November 20th, 
1930, and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the Director 
of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official List 
of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July)t The 
list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, &c., of the 
sections available, and the conditions under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of a 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied lor, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and the 
successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to settlers 
has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by the State Bank 
Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the Chairman, Board of 
Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R« S. Bichabds, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 




Any person may reproduce or republish any of the articles contained herein, provided 
that an adcuowledgment is made that the article appeared in the Journal of Agriculture 
and the author’s name is also acknowledged. 


S. R. WHITFOED. 

Mvniaier of Agriculture. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Beglstration of Dairy Farms. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hou. S. K. Whitford, M.L.C.), recently stated that the 
Govenimeiit had given serious consideration to the position brought about by the 
decision of the late Government not to insist on dairymen registering their premises 
under the Dairy Industry Act. The provisions of this Act j^ractically removed dairymen, 
except in the metropolitan area, from supervision by local boards of health and sub¬ 
stituted supervision by the Daily Department. The result of the late Government's 

decision on the matter was that, except in the metropolitan area, there had been no 

supervision of dairy farms at all during the past year. 

Those portions of the State included in the metropolitan area, the whole of the 
West Coast, the counties of Albert, Alfred, Buceleuch, Chandos, Cardwell, and Car¬ 
narvon, the municipalities of Port Augusta, Davenport, and Quorn, the district councils 
of Coglin, Orroroo, Port Germeiii, Woolundunga, Hammond, Carrieton, Kanyaka, Hawker, 
and Morgan, are exempted from the Act. In any other part of the State it was unlawful 
for any person to carry on dairying unless the farm was licensed as provided in the Act, 
and the Government had decided that these provisions of the Act must be complied 
with. Fees were i)ayable before July 1st last, but in view of the fact that the Act 
was not put into operation last year dairymen were given up to January Ist to apply 
for licences for the half-year ending June 30th, 1931, and to pay the necessary fees. 

The fee for the half-year was 3d. ])er cow, with a minimum charge of 58. Where less 

than six cows were kept no fetes were payable, but the dairy must be licensed. Under 
the Act, dairy farm means any land or premises where cows are milked or kept for 
the purpose of producing milk for sale either as milk, cream, butter, or cheese. Forms 
of application for licences were obtainable from the police oflScers at all stations 
within the area to which the Act applies, and also from the Distnet Dairy Instructors. 

Agrlciiltoral Statistics. 

The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome has re<'eiit1y published the 
^‘IntJernational Year Book of Agricultural Statistics." The volume contains 800 pages 
dealing with the world situation from the geographical, political, and demographieal 
points of view, the apportionment of cultivated areas between different crops, agricul¬ 
tural produce, different kinds of livestock, yields, &c. A portion is devoted to the 
weekly quotations of 25 agricultural products in the xirincipal world markets for 1913 
and 1926 to 1930, as well as freight charges, statistics of production with the uses of 
fertilizers and their prices. Simcial cliapters deal with the importance and distribution 
of the agricultural population and the distribution of agricultural lioldings according to 
their size and mode of tenure and forestry. 

Sweden ae a BCaxket for AnetraUan Produce. 

An article on this subject appears in the Swediah-Av/ttralum Trade Journal under the 
pen-name of ^'Observer," who quotes the following statistics to show how Australian 
direct trade with Bw'eden has increased during the last 25 years:— 

Australian Trade with Sweden^ 1904-1928/29. 


Imports. Exports. Total. 

Year. £ £ £ 

1904 . 78,274 966 79,240 

1928-29 . 1,480,808 413,938 1.894,746 


in addition to direct exports to Sweden, there is probably a very considerable Aus¬ 
tralian export to Sweden through other countries, regarding which there are no 
atatistieg available. The possibility of an extension of exports Ys diiscuseed from the 
itgures showing exports from Australia for the fiscal year 1928-29 and the imports 
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BRITISH 



ANUFACTURE 


The Fordson 


By virtu* *>/ itr ime firal citMt, lot* rtrprrtiution mnd 
Ic^e nf upkeep, the AW Firrdton Tractor Jum» 

hig iMvinge uhen compared vuh korse-teatn mark 
arutith AmvW, eoatlier farm tractore. The'Fardmm 
definitely reduett crop production eottt. 


is British hnilt 


I The ^klondarti Forilt^un 

£220 

I al nearenc Ford works 


Vrict Subject (« Sales Tax 


The New 

Fordson 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF 


F|^HE Fortlhoii Tractor factory at Cork, Ireland, employs over 
4500 Britishers. It is the iarp^st industrial plants in the 
Irish Free State and the largest tractor factory in the world. 

From this British factory come the supplies of the New Ford-* 
son Tractor for the whole world .... an output of 160 
Fordsona per day having recently been reached. 

Raw materials used in Fordson construction are largely British 
—the majority being supplied from England, some from Bri¬ 
tish Dominions^ and a small proportion from European coun¬ 
tries. Thus the Fordson^ produced by British workers in the 
heart of the British Empire, is as thoroiigldy British as it is 
possible for a farm tractor to be. 

Tour nearest Ford Dealer can supply jull pariicularg of the 
New Fordaon, hacked by facta and figures as to Fordson costs 
on your own type of farming operations. Let him arrange a 
demonstration of the British Fordson on your own field teork. 


Tractor 


AtSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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into Sweden for the calendar year 1929. In the ease of Wool, the imports from Aus* 
tralia are lees than one-iifth of the total imported and a considerable expansion in this 
l^'ade seems possible. Sweden imports about £3,000,000 value of Wheats and of this 
only £148,000 value is imported direct from Australia. With good seasons in Australia, 
increased exports to Sweden should be established. Next to the United Kingdom and 
Germany, Sweden wa« the most imimrtnnt market for Australian Apples during 1928-29. 
Direct exportations to that country amounted to £27,000; but in addition large 
supplies of the total Austmlian export were probably transmitted to Sweden through 
Great Britain and Germany. The total imports of apples into Sweden were almost 
equivalent to the total export of apples from Australia. There appears to be a growing 
demand for apples in Sw'edeii, and as Australian apples reach that mmket when 
supplies from other sources are more or less depleted, the market for our produce may 
itill be considerably improved. There should also be a mueh larger direct export of 
Australian Hides to Sivedeu, which imports a value of £960,000, of which Aostrala* 
supplies, direct, about £16,000. Australia, again, should also be able to extend her 
exports of Tallow, in which Sweden has a fairly large import trade. Market* are also 
available for Fresh Fruits (other than apples), and the Australian trade with Sweden 
is small. The bulk of imported Preserved Ffuits comes from the United States, and out 
of a total importation in all of £84,000, only £1,300 ia credited to Australia. As far 
as Sw«edeii is concerned it would be wolrth investigating whether it would not be 
possible to 6nd a good market here for this class of product. Australia is not men¬ 
tioned in the Swedish statistics of imports of Hair for 1929, although a very small 
quantity was actually sent in 1928-29, when the total value of Australian exports to 
all c<»imtries was about £29,000, which is little more than half the total imports into 
Sweden. Tlwro seems also to Ijc a direct market for Sausage Oasirngt;, Most of our 
export trade in this line goes to United States and Germany, both <foiiutrics sending 
largo quautities to Sweden. Out of the large export of Sheepskins from Australia only 
a very small va!u<* (under £200) was sent to Sweden in 1929. The Australian direct 
exports of sheepskins to Sweden appear too sniMll when one consid«*rs the good market 
in this country, which imports a value of al>out £100,000. There h.ave l>een small 
exports of Honey to Sweden, and as the price of the houey imported into that country 
is about twice that of the honey exported from Australia, there seems no reason why 
Australian honey could not be exported to Sweden. Markets are waiting for other 
products, such as Dried Fruits, Oats, Wines, Furred Skins, Temnmg Bark, Casein, and 
Metals, as well as other lines, which, however, do not seriously interest this State. The 
members of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce are desirous of assisting Australian 
producers and exporters to find larger markets in Sweden. The writer affirms that of 
all the countries lu Europe, Sweden appears to have b<?en the least affected by the world 
depression, ajid her markets, therefore, should be able to absorb and pay for many of 
the commodities that now are a glut on other markets. 

PubUcatious Becaivied. 

The Liibrary of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the fol¬ 
lowing publications:— 

Official Guides to the towns of Huddersdeld, Dudley, Buncom, Wakeheld, Ossett. 

The Rowett Research Institute, Collected Papers, Vol. II., 1930. 

i 

AOBIOULTURAL INQUHUOSS. 

[Reply supplied by Prof. A. J. Pbrkiks, Director of Agriculture.] 

Analgflis of Pollard. 

Two samples of i>ollRid, one lighter in color than the other and costing 2d. per bttdbel 
extra, were submitted by the Longwood Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, witli tho 
question as to whether the feeding value of the lighter colc^d sample was woiifc 
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extra 2d. per bushel. Beply—The following analytical data has been supplied by the 
Director of Chemistry:— 


Moisture ,. .. 

Ash. 

Protein .. ,. 

Fats. 

Starchy matter 
Fibre. 


No. 1 Sample. No. 2 Sample. 


Per cent. 
8.61 
1.81 
12.19 
1.98 
73.46 
1.95 


Per cent. 
8.62 
2.34 
14.15 
3.87 
65.78 
5.24 


The lighter color is probably due to a higher proportion of flour in No. 1 than in 
No. 2f and hence the higher proportion of starchy matter, 73.46 per cent, in No. 1 and 
65.78 per cent, only in No. 2. On the other hand, the higher proportion of husk in 
No. 2 leads to a darker color and a higher proportion of protein, namely, 14.15 per 
cent, in No. 2 and 12.19 per cent, only in No. 1. 

For definite comparison it is necessary to determine what is known as the starch 
equivalent for each sample, that is to say, the number of pounds of starch to which 
lOOlba. of each sample corresponds as a foodstuff. I calculate the starch equivalent 
to be 57i for sample No. 1 and 57} for sample No. 2. Itl follows that, from the 
standpoint of feeding value, there is not much to choose between the two^ particularly 
at present current prices. 

If sample No. 2 were worth Is. a bushel, No. 1 would not be worth more than 
l/20th of a penny extra, and No. 2 would have to reach the fantastic figure of SSs. 2d. 
a bushel before No. 1 could be w'orth as feeding material 2d. a bushel more than No. 2. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spapfohj), Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Lucerne. 

Questions submitted by a convispondent at Currency Creek:— 

1. When ^stablidiing lueeme, in August, 1 applied a bag of 45 per ci iit. superphos¬ 
phate per acre; would it have been btdtcr if 1 had used stable or pig manure? Beply 
—Buperphosphate is the Dest fertiliser to use when establishing a stand of lucerne. 
Unless farmyard manui^ is well rotted before application, or is ploughed in before 
bare fallowing, so many weeds germinate at the same time as the lucerne that the crop 
sulfers. Now that the lucerne crop has been established, farmyard manure can be 
applied with advantage in late July or August, and weeds which do appear will not 
interfere with the lucerne plants. 

2. Would it be advisable to manure the lucerne crop again? Beply—^Lucerne should 
be manured every year, and as it is also advisable to cultivate the lucterne crop every 
year, the two operations can be carried out at the sanie time. In July each year 
the soil should be thoroughly stirnt^d with a cultivator with very narrow shares, and 
then 2cwts. superphosphate drilled in to the acre. If the land is sandy, heavily 
weighted harrows will do all the cultivation necessary. If farmyard manure of any 
kind is available, it can he applied before the cultivation. 

3. Wliat is the best w^ay to eradicate lucerne flea? Rt'ply—We have had suctsess by 
feeding down the affected crop, th^n spraying wdth about SOgalls. per acre of a 
mixture of lOlbs. arsenate of lead, 2 quarts of nicotine arsenate, SOOgalls. of water. 

4. Can you iiecommend a sprinkler that will water a good distance under fairly low 
pressure? Beply— Nearly all sprinklers do better work when thtere is a fair pressure of 
water, and if a big throw is desired high pressure is essential, still the Rain maker type 
of sppinklter throws the water a fair distance, even when the pressure is fairly low. 
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Nitrate of Soda for Top Dressing. 

Docs top dressing with nitrate of soda in dry, hot, windy weather haiiXi any effectu 
in burning off crops? (Weavers Agricultural Bureau.) Reply—^Nitrate of soda will burn 
the foliage of cereal crops if allowed to remain iii contact with it for any length of' 
time, particularly if some moisture collects on the foliage. If the nitrate of soda 
broadcasted on to the crops was dissolved in the moisture deposited from dews, it 
would probably burn th^e foliage. Nevertheless, no damage to crops is to be expected: 
because of top dressing with nitrate of soda in the ordinary course of events, and: 
even in exceptional circumstances the harm done to the foliage should only be very 
slight. 

Salt Bush. 

Can seed be obtainVjd of the salt bush growing at the Waite Research Institute, and* 
can it be grown in this district? (Wallala Agricultural Bureau.) Reply—The salt bush 
being grown at the Waite Research Institute is Atriplex sefivihaccatum, and seed of this 
kind can be purchased from most of the large seedsmen. Judged by the way it grows; 
and has spread at the Miiinipa Experimental Farm, it should do fairly well in the Wallala 
district. 

Free OalUpoli Wheat. 

Is Free Gallipoli wheat suitable for this district? (Wallala Agricultural Bureau.) 
Reply—Free Gallipoli may do fairly well in the Wallala district, but it is a wheat more* 
suited to liV^avy rainfall and good agricultural conditions. 

Oats for Feed and Hay. 

What is the best class of oats to sow to feed off and then leave for hay? (Palabi©' 
Agricultural Bureau.) Reply—It is not reasonable to expect oats to give a hay crop- 
after having been heavily grazed, except in the very best of agricultural conditions, and 
it is a pure gamble to try it in most of our malltee districts. If this method of hay- 
growing is to be chanced, then there is more chance of success with early, varieties of 
oats, such as Early Burt, Palestine, or Bathurst Early. 

Poa aquatica. 

Possibilities of Poa aquatica (water mteadow grass) as a fodder grass? (F, B, F., 
Jamestown.) Reply —Poa aquatica appears to have done remarkably well in some parts 
of Australia, but there seems to be something about our climate or the quality of the- 
waters of our lagoons and low-lying flats which do^es not favor the grass. Quite a 
lot of people have tried the grass in various parts of the State, but I know of no one 
who has had full success. There is more chance of success with Strawberry Clover 
than with Poa aqmtica on low-lying soils frequently covered by wat^^r. 

Field Feae for the Sonth-Bast. 

Is there a variety of field pea suitable for the black soil of the South-East (similar 
to Penola soil) which could be planted in late October? (Coonawarra Agricultural 
Bureau.) Reply—^In the pea-growing districts of this State, the seeding is done about 
June, and we have no varieties of field peas sufficiently early maturing to permit of 
such late seeding as October, even in the South-East. The Brunswick White, which is a 
good deal earlier than the other common kinds of field peas, can be sown at a later 
date than the others, but in all jirobability October seeding would prove quite unsuitable 
in most seasons. 

Grey and Blue Peas. 

Market quotations show a difference in pricie for grey and blue peas. W}iat is the* 
difference? Beply—The difference in price between grey and blue peas does not 
appisar to always favor the one kind, and seems to depend upon the supply of eadk 
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variety on hand at any given time. The grey peas are locally grown^ but the blue 
peas come from Tasmania^ and as the supply and quality vary a good deal, according 
to the season, so does the price. 

Sodium for Control of Mustard and Bock. 

Would sodium chlorate be likely to prove effective in checking mustard and dock, 
and what is the price commercially of sodium chlorate! (Coonawarra Agricultural 
Bureau.) Reply—SodiJum chlorate would kill both mustard and dock if sufficient 
quantity of a 5 per cent, solution be sprayed on the plants to thoroughly wet them. As 
this material will bum the green growth of all plants, the spraying must be done when 
the land is out of crop, and it must be remembered that it leaves the soil sterile for 
some little time after spraying. Crude sodium chlorate is about £45 a ton, and can be 
purchased from Hardie Trading Pty. Ltd., Currie Street, and Cresco Fertilizers Ltd., 
North Terrace. 

Bed Bust. 

Is a fungus classed as a disease? (Marama Agricultural Bureau.) Rteply—A reason¬ 
able definition uf ‘"disease,” as taken from the dictionary, is—""a derangement in the 
structure or the function of any organ belonging to a vegetable, or an animal organism, 
or to any organised body.” When such a derangement is caused by a parasitic fungus 
the disease is then known as a fungus disease. Although some fungi can cause diseases, 
because they are parasitic or living organisms, many of them have no connection with 
diseases, as they ar<e not parasitic and get much of their sustenance from dead organic 
matter. 

Is rust a disease or fungus! Reply—Red rust ia a fungus disease, it is a fungus 
which grows on plants as a parasite, taking all of its food requirements from the host 
plant on which it lives. 

Is rust caused by humid conditions followed by lieat, and does it do less damage 
in thin crops! Reply—Red rust is a fungus growth on the plants, which develops 
very rapidly in muggy weather, i.e., in warm, moist weather conditions, and does most 
damage in thick, luxuriant crops which have grown very quickly. Light, open crops, 
which tlrj' out readily and admit moving air easily, are rarely badly affiected by the 
disease. 


1 Reply by R. C. Scott, Superintendciit Experimental Work. ) 


Irrigation of Xiucerno. 

‘"W. A. R.,” Lyndoch; ”1 have half an acre of deep sandy soil; water is laid on 
5 chains away. If I could get two «‘uts lucerne by average rain, would it pay to irrigate 
to get a third or fourth cut, with water at Is. p*r thousand gallons excess rate.” 
Reply—^With water at Is. per thousand this is not likely to prove directly profitable. How¬ 
ever, it must l)e remembered that supplementing the ordinary ration with a pToportioxi 
of green lucerne makes a considerable difference to the milk yield of your cows. To 
get maximum returns the lucerne must be watered between each cut at the rate of at least 
(Uns. of wixter per acre. In many irrigation (settlements an aere*foot of water is 
supplied. An application of dins, of water equals 134,40()gans. per acre; with green 
lucerne valued at £1 per ton this means that each cut must yield d tons 14cwte. per acre 
to pay for water at Is. per thonaand gallons. Naturally the quantity of water utilised 
would be reduced by the amount of rain recorded. Lucerne will give fair returns with 
much less water, but unless it is available at cheap rates, it is not advisable to attempt 
to irrigate a plot of any size. With average summer rainfall, you should secure two 
fair cuts, and it is suggested that if half an acre is planted, you irrigate, say, half this 
area. The irrigated portion would yield four cuts, at a cost of about £4 for water. The 
green stuff obtained would be of great benefit to your cowis, and in toy opinion, the 
expense of irrigation would be justided. However, the area so .treated should not be 
large. In the class of soil mentioned, namely, sand overlying clay at a depth of abemt 
Sin, it would be best to irrigate by means of the sprinkler. 
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vessel, as this chemical attacks iron containers. Care must be taken with this reagent 
as it is extremely poisonous to man and animals. 

In case I have not located the disease you desire to prevent, the best course would 
be to f-oiid me an infected tuber or some diseased haulms to enable identification bein|^ 
made. 

The **Off Year.*’ 

Commenting on the established fact that many fruit trees bear a big crop in one 
year and a small crop in the next, and that two good years rarely follow one another, 
Mr, Chas. H. Beaumont (District Horticultural Instructor) stated that he has notice! 
that some orchards bear well on the general ‘‘off year*’ and bear only a few fruits on 
the general '^big year”; indeed, individual trees in the orchards also show this peculi¬ 
arity, so that climatic conditions and insect interference cannot l>e held to have any 
special effect; nor can it be attributed to the stocks, because at least 90 pen cent, of 
the stocks used are similar in every respect. Koarly every orchardist has his own 
special idea on the matter, and many^ are trying to demonstrate their thecirieB and to 
overcome the trouble to some extent. ‘ 

Last year there was a general big crop—bigger than usual—and the reason that it 
was bigger was probably due to the fact that the trees were weaker owing to the lack 
of winter rains. Weak trees usually set heavier crops than vigorous trees; they aim to 
reproduce themselves before passing out, and so set a big crop of what is mostly inferior 
fruit, inferior in size, inferior in quality and in color; hence, artificially weakening 
trees are not a good commercial proposition. 

Last year some of the growers in his district decided to prevent a number of trees 
from bearing by remo\dng the blossoms. One grower actually cut off the flowers of 
several fair-sized trees; others spoiled all chance) of pollination by burning the flowers 
with a spray of lime-sulphur strong enough for the purpose; others, again, pulled off 
the fruit when it was big enough to handle easily, and in one neglected orchard all the 
fruit was knocked off so that the owner might be relieved from the necessity of spraying 
to control codlin moth. In all these instances a crop has set this year; whilst other 
trees near by, not so treated, are bare or nearly so. Wliether the procedure will alter 
the habit of the tree permanently remains to be seen. 

He has examined trees which had been treated with fertilisers in the hope that a 
second continuing crop would result, but has not found this satisfactory as a whole, with 
the exception where the trees so treated wore also supplied with water at the critical 
time. 

Usually when trees are bearing a very heavy crop, there is a deficiency of foliage 
and of a growth of new wood. There was a wonderful show of blossom this year on 
most of the trees which bore heavily last year, but it was noticeable cm close examinati<m 
that the flowers wore not i)erfectly formed and there was consequently no pollination. 

In a number of orchaids it is a practice to grow vegetables between the trees on 
portions selected as suitable; this means the use of fertilisers and also the use of water. 
The trees in these portions boar a crop of fruit every year. One grower used a patch 
of ground for some years to raise onion seedlings; there were nine applo trees in the patch, 
and they boro continiiSusly, He then began to raise the onion plants elsewhere and did 
not water the trees and they failed to bear; last year they had a big crop and 
year the crop is small. 

With apple trees particularly it is necessary that they should bear the crop and 
form buds for the coming year, so that growing new wood and a generous foliage is a 
jiecessity for the wellbeing of the tree, if it is to mature the buds so formed. The 
control otf the quantity of fruit on the tree and the supply of ^sufficient moisture seem 
'ito be necessary if regular bearing is desired. 
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Mr. Beaumont luus suggested to soveral growers that they should water some of the 
trees as soon as the crop is off, and, if the winter rain is late, continue to irrigate them. 
If heavy rains come later it would do no harm, if the oirchard is reasonably drained 
It should tend to lengthen the growing period and thus stimulate the trees and help to 
mature the buds. 


VETERINABT INQUIRIES. 

[Beplies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 

M.,’’ Jamestown, has horse with a board-like swelling along one side of belly. 
Beply—The symptoms suggest that an abscess is in course of development or that 
the animal has a wound somewhere under the belly or forearm. An abscess may be 
<aused by entrance of a thorn or splinter. For treatment, it is advised that a careful 
examination be made for a wound or presence of splinters, thorns, &c. Bathe the 
swelling for five to 10 minutes at a time three or four times a day with hot water in 
which, a little disinfectant, such as lysol, has been added. The water should be kept 
;at an even temperature by adding more hot water from time to time. If swelling 
points,it should be opened at lowest part with a clean, sharp penknife and then 
syringed out with lysol solution (one tablespoonful to one pint of water). 

B. P.,'' Murraytown, rejiorts gelding 14 years old passing water tinged with 
blood. Lips swollen and low in condition. Reply—^As the passage of blood in the 
urine may occur in quite a number of different diseases of the urinary organs, it is 
impossible to diagnose the case from the particulars given. It would appear to be 
some chronic and probably incurable condition, and in view of the age and condition of 
the animal, destruction would be the best course to take. If the owner would care to 
subsequently send us down the animal's kidneys and bladder (preserved in weak formalin 
solution), we would have an examination of those organs made to try to determine for 
his and our information the exact nature of the trouble. The package containing the 
-organs should be addres.sed to Chief Inspector of Stock, Stock and Brands Department, 
Adelaide, and should be accompanied by a letter advising its dispatch. 

Secretary, Agricultural Binvau, Blaekheath, asks:—(1) Information re hand serving 
ewes. (2) A reliable means of “bringing on^' the ewes quickly. (3) Is there any 
advantage in allowing the ram to serve more than once? (4) A suitable ration for a 
rain. Replies—(1) The usual practice is to yard the ewes daily and turn in amongst 
them “ teaser “ raina guarded with bagging to prevent service. As the ewes in season 
are discovered by this means, they are caught and placed in a separate yard till all 
are ready for service oi< sufficient for the day for the stud rams are available are 
secured. The ram and ewe to bo mated are then placed together, and when effective set* 
vice is assured the ewe is branded and turned into the service paddock. (2) Flushing^ ^ 
the ew'o on green feed (preferably) or grain for two or three weeks prior to the desired 
date of breeding will bring them to the ram in briefer periods and tends ta materially 
increase the percentage of lambs. (4) No, one service should suffice. (4) Feed what 
hay (fine, short oaten hay for preference) they will eat, together with a little green 
lucerne if available. In addition, feed daily Ooxs. to 8ozs. of mixed oats and peas with 
a little bran. The grain should be crushed or soaked before mixing. If any signs of 
scouring arise, cut out the lucerne and bran. 

“Mrs. F. W, A.,'' Pinnaroo, reports pigs three months old, in good condition, lost 
'Use of hindquarters. Pigs being fed on w'heat, charcoal, bonemeal, pollard, and skim 
milk. Reply—Continue to feed on the ration you nile at present using, and give each 
pig one teaspoonful of freshly slaked lime daily mixed in with the trough food. Also 
allow them to have ‘daily exposure to sunlight and give one or two teaspoonfuls of cod 
liver oil per pig per day. 

H. Tintinara, reports cow calved five weeks ago, milking fairly well, holds 

bead straight out, eyes have glassy appearance. Reply—From information given it is 
difficult to make a diagnosis. However, it is possible that the condition may be a form 
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of milk fever. If the cow is no better it ie suggested that she be stripped out and 
pumped up with air as for milk fever. Further, provided the eew can drink properly^ 
give the following drench:—^Epsom salts, lilbs.; ginger, four tablespoonfols,* treacle, 
one cupful; warm water, two pints. Subsequently give a teaspoonful of pulv* nui 
vomica night and morning for seven to 10 days. To give, mix with treacle and smear 
on back of tongue. 

H. B.,’’ Wudinna, reports pig (boar) bom without a back passage. Reply— 
Unless surgical treatment is given the animal will before very long sicken and die. 
The surgical measure to be adopted depends on the exact nature of the obstruction. If 
the occlusion of the passage is merely due to the presence of skin over the exit of the 
bowel (in which ease the presence of faeces or dung in the bowel can readily be felt 
with the fingers), all that is necessary is to incise the skin with a pair of scissors and 
subsequently smear the edges of the wound with a mild antiaeptie ointment to prevent 
reunion of the cut edges. If, however, the occlusion extends more deeply and involves 
the hinder portion of the bowel as well, it will be necessary, after incising'' the skia, 
to introduce the oiled finger and try to break down the adhesion of the bowel wall so 
as to make a passage. Enemas must be used for some days subsequently to prevent 
the walls of the bowel from growing together again. 

W. C.,” Marama, reports (1) horse losing condition although receiving good 
feed, and (2) horse with small swelling on outside of hock. Replies—(1) Be j^orse 
falling away —The animal’s teeth require attention. Further, starve him for 16 to 24 
hours and give him a drench of raw linseed oil, 1) pints; turpentine, four tablespoonful'*. 
Subsequently, supplement his grazing by feeding on an allowance of good chaff and 
bran daily and give in the damped feed a tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic night and moniing each day for a fortnight. (2) Be Eotse with swollen hoeh^ 
The condition is probably bog spavin. The animal should be given a dose of physic 
and a little one in eight red iodide of n^rcury blister rubbed in over swelling on 
inside and outside of hock joint (do not put any in front of the hock where it bends). 
The animal should then be turned out for two or three months ’ spell. 

J. M.,” Cherry Gardens, reports sow eating young. 8he was fed on potatoes, 
swedes, and mangolds boiled and mixed with bran and pollard. Reply-—The trouble 
has been caused through feeding the sow on an unbalanced ration, woefully deficient 
in protein and minerals. To prevent this happening, the rations of pregnant eows 
should contain, in addition to cereals and other carbonaceous feeds, a regular, liberal 
allowance of skim milk or up to 10 per cent* of meat meal; also, if possible, a limited 
daily allowance of chopped green feed, sueh as lucerne, should be fed and the fdllowiag 
mineral mixture provided;—Common salt, one part; sweet ground bonemeal, two parti. 
This can either be put out in a box in a handy position in the sty or run so that the 
sows can feed from it at will, or it can be fed mixed in with the trough feed at the 
rate of loz. per sow per day. 

T. A./' Kongorong, reports death of Jambs. Walk around^ in a circle until 
exhausted. Kyes infiamed, head held on one side, and the body trembles. Lung worms 
sire also causing trouble. Reply—In the absence of further inquiry, it is impossible ^ 
state definitely the cause of the trouble, though from the particulars you supply re 
symptoms, it seems to^ be of a dietetic nature. It may be due to the ingestion of some 
plant, or again, it may be the outcome of some mineial deficiency in the feed. All one 
can suggest from present information is a change of the affected fioek to fresh pastilles 
and the supplying the animals with a lick composed of either (n) common salt «Uid 
8we4»t ground bonemeal in equal proporj^ions or (h) common salt, one part; ground rock 
phosphate, one to two parts; molasses, 10 per cent, added. Be Lwsg moms—There is 
as yet no i-eally satisfactory method of treatment for these imrasites. The follovriug 
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preparation for intra-tracheal injection (if it can be carried out) is recommended:— 
Oil of turpentine, 20 drops; oil of creosote, 10 drops; chloroform^ 10 drops; olive oil, 
one teaspoouful. This is a dose for a full grown sheep and may be decreased by 
oue*third for lambs. The injection is given slowly, direct into the windpipe, about half 
way down the neck, using a hypodermic syringe. I^vere coughing generally occurs after 
Its administration. Three or four injections are necessary at daily intervals. 

H. P.,” iU>ckieigh, asks is there any method of causing a sheep to throw up** 
anything harmful which it might have swallowed I Beply—^There is no medicine wldeh 
can be given to ruminating animals, such as sheep or cattle, which will induce vomiting. 
The specific antidote for arsenical poisoning is to mix liquor ferri per-chloride with 
carbonate of soda, dissolved in water, in the proportions of 2os8. or Sozs. of the former 
to one of the latter. The resulting precipitate should be filtered off through a pleee 
of linen or a pocket handkerchief and given straight away as a drench mixed in warm 
water. It may be given ad lib. in rej>eated doses. Oil, milk, white of egg, lime water 
and fluid magnesia are all serviceable antidotes which can also be used. 


METTER*S “NUOIL* DOUBLE GEARED 
SELF-OILING WINDMILLS. 

zir sxsBs raoM eit. «o isn. wbbbx.. 

The strongest^ best Inbrloated, bsst deslgiiiea, and bsst goverasd. 

Foinn more water «n a lighter breese. 

Ho spring on antonatie oiling sjratoia to brash, and no Aoot*Biolal oil oontvopofs to 
woar out. 

Oained First Prise and Silver Medal Adelaide Show, ISSt, 19SS, 1924, 1926, 1926, 
and 1960 (no ontry 1922-29). 

Also Gold Modal at tho AU-Anotrallaa Bxbibttton, 1980. 

A roaablo and asornl Invootmont, and tho pofpalar dioleo of sKpotlsiieod paitoraltelf, 
famors, and othors. 

MBITEB’S 6ft. *<HDIOB’* WIRDIIILLS. 

Most sAcisnt for pumping wator from shallow 
dopms. 

MILL OHZiT, £9 16/0; on 16ft. OX TOWTHB, 
£16 16/0: on 80ft. TOWBB, £17 17/6. 

HEITBB’S FUEL STOVES AMD 
WASmSO COFPEBS. 

Woo lost fool and rotaln hoat longor. 


WSOUT MSHWrAOTWBHD ZH SOUTH 
AWSTRSZ2A BT 

MEHERS UNITED, 

98, 99, 100, North Ttrraee, 

ADELAIDE 

•no nuut or a xmovaar with'a 
xarnm about.” 
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THE BRITISH MARKET FOR AUSTRALIAN BARLEY. 


An important announcement on the nmrkotingr of Australian harley in Great Britain 
lias been furnished to the Agent-General for South Australia by a representative of a 
firm of brewers operating in a large business way in London. Tlie statement made by 
this gentleman—who is fully conversant with the details of the British market for 
Australian barley—arose from a conversation with the Agent-General on the falling 
off in the quality of our barley and the damage which was resulting to Australia in 
consequence. 

The full text of the statement is as follows:— 

^^The total consumption in brew'ing is roughly 4,000,000 quarters of barley, say 
800,000 tons. To this must be added a considerable quantity for distilling and also the 
production of foods, such as malt extract, which, liow^ever, are not material. Of this, 
something like one quarter, say 200,000 tons, is imported, but this varies from year to 
year to some extent according to price and quality. Foreign barley, however, is 
primarily used to correct the deficiencies of English barley, and a considerable amount 
would bo used whatever the price. On the other hand, if it is exceedingly cheap, the 
consumption tends to increase. 

There are two kinds of barley—^the two-iwed barley such as is grown in Europe, 
and the six-rowei barley, the long thin type, which is grown in California, Africa, etc. 
There is a regular supply of barley from California, and the market is arranged on well- 
defined principles, and the majority of six-rowed barley comes from that district. 

There is a demand for two-rowed barley from nuuny climes, and this would be larger 
if a regular supply were obtainable. Substantial supplies of two-rowed barleys come to 
this country from Moravia, Czecho slovakia, &c. Both two-rowed and six-rowed barleys 
are growm in Australia, but the results have not been satisfactory owing to fluctuations 
of quality, irregular supplies, &c. The criticism 1 have heard of Australian six-rowed 
barleys is that they frequently contain undue proportions of uitrogem, and the growers 
do not seem able to control this. 

A difScmlty to be got over is the fact that Australia harvests its crop round about 
January, and it ariives in this country too late for that malting soasem and has to bo 
kept several months before it can be malted. On the other hand, Oalifornian barley is 
harvested round about June, and arrives here before or during the malting season. 

I recently had a ©bnversation with a man who interested himself very much in Aus¬ 
tralian barley a few years ago. His view was that it would be difi^ult, if not impos¬ 
sible, for Australia to compete with California in matters of price (of course, a prefer¬ 
ential tariff might alter this), especially when the difficulty of the harvest season is 
taken into account. But he saw no reason why there should not bo a large demand for 
Australian barley of the two-rowed chevalier type if it were properly growm from 
the right seed, harvested, and delivered. His experience proves that it is futile dis¬ 
cussing any substantial ^business with Australia owing to the complete inability of 
the Australian business man to deliver up to sample. He told me that lie had succeeded 
in selling 3,000 quarters to a noted English brewery, that he had impressed on the 
veudoi*s thht if it was to be the -father of future orders it must be up to sample, that 
the agents here had showm him a cable from ihe vendors’ agents in Australia saying 
that every bit w^as equal or superior to the sale sample, but that when the delivery 
arrived he was unable to find a single sack that was up to description. The brewers 
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tihrew up the consignment and my friend lost £3,000. I have confidence in my friend’s 
report of this particular transaction, ond the general impression on the market is some* 
thing of a similar deseription. 

The general conclusion, therefore, is this: thivt Australia can grow barley which will 
compote mth Californian in quality, but that price and date of harvesting present diffi¬ 
culties. That Australia can produce two-rowed barley whic^ would command a sale 
amongst the best brewers in this country if deliveries con be relied upon. That this 
would be the mo^t promising field for Australian produce as the price paid for two- 
rowed barley is considerably more generous than for six-rowed and is free from the 
formidable competition of Californian. That the market is very much prejudiced 
against Australia: u produce owing to the difficuly of getting delivery, and that if a 
revival of this market is contemplated, it would be necessary first to organise proper 
machinery for shipment and then to convince users in this country that this machinery 
was adequate. 

From the way my friend talked and vriiat I have heard in other dire«*tions, some 
financial guarantee would be required. It may very likely be that the natural condi¬ 
tions make it more difficult for the Australian shipper to deliver the goods than from 
other countries of supply. I cannot say how this may be, but the im^rression here is 
that Australia is simply indifferent. 

I have written rather bluntly, but thought it better to do so as you may take it this 
represents the sort of fieeling amongst purchasers of barley towards the Australian 
produce. My opinion is that it would be quite practicable to develop a large trade if 
only Australia can deliver the goods, and this will be your real problem.” 



Vf. % W. BowliUtthi (€hrssMok) wknriBf sco 9 » dMifcrm Ikvp CBm pstit te n. tm> 
Sown tasb XMO, wtth 1| Late 01afaa suA Aowta. iapsfphwhati per am 
Bap nd pMai oiw toai par aora. 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM (1929-30), INCLUDING DE¬ 
TAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
11921-30). 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 


(Continual from page 491). 


(X>HT OF GROWING CEREAL HAY AT TURRETFIELD. 

(a) Cereal Hay Sown on Bare Fali^ow. 

It should lie observed here that between 1921 and 1925 Cereal Hay was Turretfield's 
main crop. The progressive displacement of light horses by motor ears, the elec- 
tritication of the tramway system, &c., tended to render the growing of Hay for sale 
))urposes more or less pnprofltable; hence, betw'een 1925 and the 1928-29 season, Wheat 
harvested for grain displaced Hay at Turretfield, no more hay being cut than was 
required for home consumption. The great bulk of this Hay was derived from head¬ 
lands and roadways through the standing crops, and it follows that our handling costs 
have been heavier than those usually incurred by the normal Haygrower who is able 
to deal with large, continuous areas. Our costs, however, would not have been greater 
than those usually incurred by the average farmer, who, like us, cuts Hay for home 
consumption only. 

In the 1929-JlO season, owing to prospective low* Wheat prices and the general 
shortage of local Hay supplies, n larger area than usual was cut for Hay at Turret- 
held, portion of which it was proposed to sell, although, unfortunately, the opportunity 
of doing so was missed. 

In Table XVII. the costs incurred for growing Hay on Bare Fallow in 1929-;iO 
have been indicated, together with corresponding mean figures for the 1922-29 and 
3922-30 periods; 


IF YOU HAVE THE WHEAT 
WE HAVE THE TRUCK TO LOAD IT. 

CAMPBELL’S PATENT ONE-MAN ELEVATING TRUCK 

with which one man can pick up easily full bags of Grun, Super, 

Boxes, &c., wheel them to a lorry or platform, and by lifung handle 
of truck platform can load the lorry without any assistance. • • 

Further, you don*t have to bring the bag to the lifter—nor do 3rou 
have to pull the lifter with the bag to me required position. 

THE BAG IS ON THE TRUCK WHEELS (15^ x 2^) READY FOR WHEELING, 

AS SOON AS UFTEO, 

and the operator does not handle the bags until he gets on the lorry 
to stack them. 

Ths Troek It ot pigtttg-~stroiig--^afy to opsrais—and will last a lifstims. 

AH paiitevlais horn— 

J. L. CAMPBELL & COY^ 

147. OOBBIB 81BBBT, ADBLAIDB. SO0TH AOSTBAUA. 


B 









Table XVII,— Anaiy»k of Cost of Growing Cereal Kay Sown on Bare Fallow m 1929^30, together with Mean Costs of Preceding Seasons. 
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In Table XVIII. below, under Statements A, B, and C, I have contrasted in gummaiy 
mean expenditure of eight successive years incurred respectively for Cereal Hay on the one 
hand and for Wheat on the other. In each instance crops concerned have been sown 
on Bare Fallow. 


Table XVIII.— Swmmarismg Eight Years* Mean Expenditure Incurred for Cereal Hay 
in Comparison with Corresponding Mem Figures for Wheat Harvested for Grain, 


Preparation of Land . 

Seeding Operations . 

Harvest Operations . 

Incidental Expenditure. 

Interest on Working Capital 
Bent (18 months). 


Cereal Hay Costs. 

Per Per Per- 

Acre. Ton. oentage. 


STATEMENT 


£ s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

0 16 

11 

8 

11 

1 3 

8 

13 

3 

1 9 

10 

16 

8 

0 13 

8 

7 

7 

0 7 

4 

4 

1 

0 16 

0 

9 

0 


Wheat 

Per 

Acre. 


£ s, d, 
14-9 0 19 9 

223 1 3 4 

28*0 0 16 9 

12*8 0 11 9 

6-9 0 7 1 

15*1 0 16 0 


for Grain Costa. 
Per Per- 
Bushel. centage. 


8. d. 


1 0 

20*8 

1 2 

24*7 

0 10 

17*7 

0 8 

12-6 

0 4 

7-4 

0 10 

16-9 


Totals . 5 6 6 69 6 100 0 4 14 8 4 10 100-0 


STATEMENT “B.’* 


Labor (direct and indirect). 1 15 1 

Use of Horses. 0 17 5 

Use of Implements . 0 7 2 

Seed . 0 8 5 

Purchase of Essential Material .. 0 10 0 

Incidentals. 0 5 0 

Interest on Working Capital .... 0 7 4 

Rent (18 months). 0 16 0 


Totals 


19 

7 

330 

1 

3 

8 

1 

3 

25*0 

9 

9 

16*3 

0 

16 

6 

0 

9 

17-4 

4 

0 

6*7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

6*6 

4 

8 

7*9 

0 

8 

10 

0 

5 

9*4 

5 

7 

9*4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

8 

130 

2 

10 

4*7 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

4*4 

4 

1 

6*9 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

7*4 

9 

0 

15*1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

16*9 


5 6 5 59 6 100 0 4 14 8 4 10 1000 


STATEMENT “ C. ’ 


Interest on Land and Improvements 0 16 

0 

9 

0 

15*1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

16-9 

Interest on Working Capital .... 
Depreciation on Improvements 

0 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6-9 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

7*4 

and Plant. 

Labor (exclusive of depreciation 

0 

9 

10 

5 

6 

9-2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

9*6 

on quarters). 

1 

13 

9 

18 10 

31*7 

1 

2 

9 

1 

2 

24*1 

Purchase of Ewntial Material ... 

0 

10 

0 

5 

7 

9*4 

0 12 

4 

0 

8 

13-0 

All other Costs . 

1 

9 

6 

16 

6 

27*7 

1 

7 

6 

1 

4 

29-1 

Totals . 

5 

6 

6 

69 

6 

100-0 

4 

14 

8 

4 

10 

100-0 


Tons. Bush. 

Mean Yields per Acre. 1-79 19*46 

The above statements show that, whereas over a period of eight successive years it 
has cost at Turretlield £4 14s. 8d. to grow and harvest a lO^bush. crop of Wheat, 
corresponding expenditure over the same period for a IJ ton crop of Hay has been at 
the mean rate of £5 68. 5d. per acre. In other %vords, over this period of years the 
mean cost of growing and harvesting a Hay crop has been lls. 9d. an acre higher 
than corresponding exfmnditure for a Wheat Crop harvested for grain. And unfor¬ 
tunately at the present time the plight of the Haygrower is even worse than that of the 
Wheatgrower. With Wheat at 2s. a bushel the loss to the grower on a 191bush. crop 
would be represented by £2 ISs. 9d. per acre, whereas the loss to the Haygrower, with 
Hay at 20s. a ton, would, for a If ton crop, be represented by £3 10s. 7d. per acre. 

Harvesting Costs—^binding, stooking, carting, and stacking—are mainly responsible 
lor the higher relative costs of Haygrowing, namely, in the aggregate 29s. lOd, per 
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jBJire as against 16s. 9d. for corresponding grain harvest costs, representing an increase 
of 78.1 per cent. In this increase in harvesting costs Labor is the chief beneficiary^ 
absorbing 14s. 9d. per acre for hay as against 3s. 8d. for a corresponding grain crop, 
or an increase of 302.3 per cent. 

It is, of course, true that in Haygrowing districts farmers -often seek to avoid portion 
of Hay harvesting costs by selling their hay in the stook, but of late not even thia 
policy has proved altogether remunerative. I shall endeavor to set out the position, 
from the latter viewpoint with the aid of available Turretfield data. 

The costs of carting and stacking hay at Turretfield over the past eight years have 
ibeen as follows:— 


Seasons. 

Hay 

Carted and 

Total Costs. 

Costs 

^n. 
a. d. 


Stacked. 

Tons. 

£ 

s. d. 

1922-23 . 

. 489-30 

144 

16 8 

5 11 

1923-24 . 

. 56-50 

32 

0 9 

11 4 

1924-25 . 

. 230-00 

93 

12 6 

8 2 

1926-26 . 

. 219-60 

118 

12 11 

10 10 

1926-27 . 

. 122-60 

69 

7 1 

11 4 

1927-28 . 

. 176-00 

85 

8 8 

9 9 

1928-29 . 

. 77-00 

43 

10 9 

11 4 

1929-30 . 

. 317-00 

170 

8 10 

10 9 

1922-30 Means. 

. 210-85 

94 

14 9 

9 0 


From the above, it follows that the mean costs of carting and stacking Hay at 
Turretfield have been represented by Qs. a ton or for a 1.79 ton harvest by Ids. Id- 
per acre. Hence, mean costs of growing Hay and stooking it in the field would be 
reduced to 50s. 6d. a ton, or 908. 4d. an acre for a 1.79 ton harvest; that is to say, 
4 b. 4d. per acre less than corresponding costs for growing and harvesting a 19^bu8h. 
Wheat Crop. But even this reduced figure (£4 lOs. 4d. per acre) leaves a deficit of 
£2 148. 6d. per acre for a 1.79 ton crop sold at £1 a ton in the stook, and farmers- 
are known to have accepted Ifis. in the present season. 

It can be admitted, however, that for a farmer with a large family. Haygrowing 
presents certain definite advantages over Wheatgrowing when yields and current prices 
can be made to balance costs of production. It has already been pointed out that a 
farmer harvesting a 19|bu8h. Wheat crop from 300 acres and balancing costs of pro* 
duction by sales at 4s. lOd. would have earned £355 in the way of wages for himself 
and family, together with adequate interest on Capital invested. Similarly, a farmer 
who cuts and stacks 300 acres of Cereal Hay going If tons to the acre, and who is 
fortunate enough to balance costs by sales at 59s. 6d. per ton, would have earned £526 
in the way of wages for himself and family, in addition to adequate interest on Capita) 
invested. Hence, from this viewpoint, when receipts can be made to balance expen> 
diture, the advantage is decidedly with the Haygrower blessed with a large family. 

It is true that the costs of Production given for both Wheat and Hay are * inclusive 
costs, t.e., they include not only out-of-pocket expenditure, but in addition book entries, 
which some may consider out of place. Eeference to Statement C will show that 
Interest on Land and Improvements, Interest on Working Capital, and Depreciation on 
Improvements and Plant—^all of which are mere book entries for those who are for¬ 
tunate enough to be free from debt—aggregate Is. 8d. per Bushel for Wheat and ISs. 7d. 
a ton for Hay. If we deduct these items which do not involve out-of-pocket expenditure 
for those who are free from debt our costs per unit would be reduced to 3s. 2d. per 
bushel for Wheat and 408. lid. per ton for Hay in the stack, or Sis. lid. for Hay in 
the stook. But unfortunately prices offering to-day for neither Wheat nor Hay will 
oalance these revised estimates of Costs. If, on the other hand, in addition to these 
deductions, we assume that the fanner’s labor can go for nothingy-lSs. lOd. per ton 
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of Hay and Is. 2d. per bushel of Wheat—our costs would finally be brought to closer 
approximation of present-day prices, namely, 28. a bushel for Wheat and 228. Id. per 
ton of Hay. 

Working Uourn .—I have shown below in summary the mean number of working hours 
absorbed in growing and harvesting one acre of Hay in contrast with corresponding 
figures for Wheat: — 


Hay. 

Corresponding 

Honrs. 


Wheat. 

Corresponding 

Hours. 


Direct Labor— 

Tillsf^e of Fallows- 

Seeding Operations ... 


Harvest Operations . 
•General Expenses ... 


ft. 

d. s. 

d. Hours. Hours. 

8. 

d. 8. 

d. Hours. 

3 

11 

2-91 

4 

9 

3*52 

2 

9 

205 

2 

8 

1*98 

0 

2 

O-ll 

0 

1 

0*06 

14 

9 

10*92 

3 

10 

2*85 

7 

6 

5-52 

6 

10 

5*02 


Indirect Labor 


1 - 

21-51 

18 

2 — 

13*43 

0 

4-43 

5 

6 

407 

1 

25-94 

23 

8 

17*60 


Number of 91-hour days . 2-73 days 


1-84 days 


It .follows that, whereas at Turretfield one acre of Wheat sown on Bare Fallow has 
absorbed 171 hours of labor, or 1.84 w'orking days, the corresponding figures for one 
acre of Hay in the* stack has lx*eii 26 hours, or 2 j 1 working days. The heavy require¬ 
ments of Hay at harvest time—10.92 hours per acre—are in striking contrast with 
those of Wheat—2.85 hours [»ei acre. 

(h) CEiiKAL Hay Sow^n on Stubble Ground. 

Small areas of stubble land sown to Cereals (usually Oats) are generally cut for 
Hay at Tunetfield. Expemlitiire incurred in 1929-30 on 45.08 acres, giving 0.57 tons 
to the acre, has been analysed in Table XIX. in contrast with Means of preceding 
.seasons. 


0RUBbin( 


IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. . 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

MONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplidty, euy handling«and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT AAAKER 

A0EIAIDE STOCKISTS—Attitralulm Impltmcirt Co.. Colton, Pilnnr * Protton, Hairl* Sewte LM.. 
McPbtnmt Pty. Ltd., South Austniion Finoon' Union. 

TREWHBXA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 










Table XIX .—AnalyHa of 1929-30 Costs of Cereal Hay on Stubble Gromd in Comparison with Means of Preoedmg Seasons, 

Part I.— Costs on 45.08 Acres, 1929-30. 






















Mean Grand Totals— 

1923-30 . 24 4*5 14 5-7 7 lO-i 

1923-29 . 26 3-7 14 o*5 8 6'i 



















Table XIX. Analysis of 1929*30 Costs of Cereal Hay on Stubble Grmnd in comparison with Cleans of Preceding flfeasonA—continued. 

Part III ,—Meon Costs per ton, 1923-30. 


590 
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Ck>st8 of growing Hay on Cereal Stubbles as indicated in Table XIX. naturally 
challenge comparison with corresponding costs for Hay grown on Bare Fallow. Com¬ 
parative results for seven and eight seasons respectively have been shown below in 
'Table XX. 

Table XX.— Cantrajirting Mean CosU of Cereal Hay sown on ^Stubble Land, 1923-30, 
with Correspondmg Costa for Cereal Hay sown on Bare Fallow^ 1922-.30. 

Stubble Hay, 1923-30. Bare Fslio w Hay, 1322-30. 

Per Acre. Per Ton. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Ton. Percentag<. 


STATEMENT A. 



€ 

M. 

rf. 

». 

d. 

% 

€ 

s. 

d. 


d. 

% 

Preparation <»f Land. 

0 

1 

3 

.5 

6 

9-3 

0 

15 

n 

8 

11 

14-9 

Seeding Operations. 

9 

19 

3 

14 

9 

24-7 

1 

3 

8 

13 

3 

22*3 

Harvest Operations . 

1 

8 

4 

21 

8 

36-4 

1 

9 

10 

16 

8 

28*0 

Incideiital Costs . 

9 

19 

0 

7 

8 

130 

0 

13 

8 

7 

7 

12-8 

Interest on Working Capital 

9 

5 

2 

3 

11 

6-6 

0 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6-9 

Rent (9 or 18 months) .... 

0 

7 

10 

6 

0 

100 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

16*1 

Totals. 

3 

17 

10 

59 

6 

100*0 

5 

6 

5 

59 

6 

100*0 




STATEMENT 

B. 







Labor (direct and indirect). 

1 

8 

9 

22 

0 

37-0 

1 

15 

1 

19 

7 

330 

Use of Horses . 

9 

11 

9 

9 

0 

151 

0 

17 

5 

9 

9 

16-3 

Use of Implements. 

9 

9 

3 

4 

9 

8-0 

0 

7 

2 

4 

9 

6*7 

rSeed . 

Purchase of Essential 

0 

7 

5 

5 

8 

9*6 

9 

8 

5 

4 

8 

7*9 

Material . 

9 

7 

2 

5 

6 

9-2 

0 

10 

0 

5 

7 

9*4 

Incidentals. 

0 

3 

6 

2 

8 

4*5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

10 

4*7 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

5 

2 

3 

11 

6*6 

0 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6*9 

Rent (9 or 18 month.s) .... 

9 

7 

19 

6 

0 

10*0 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

15*1 

Totals. 

3 

17 

10 

m 

6 

100*0 

5 

6 

5 

59 

6 

100*0 




STATEMENT 

C. 







Interest on Land and Im¬ 













provements .*. 

9 

7 

10 

6 

0 

10*0 

0 

16 

0 

9 

0 

15*1 

Interest on Working Capital 
Depreciation on Improve¬ 

0 

5 

2 

3 

11 

6*6 

0 

7 

4 

4 

1 

6*9 

ments and Plant. 

0 

7 

6 

5 

9 

9-7 

0 

9 

10 

5 

6 

92 

Labor (exclusive of deprecia¬ 













tion on living quarters) . 
Purchase of Essential 

1 

7 

8 

21 

2 

35-6 

1 

13 

9 

18 

10 

31*7 

Material . 

0 

7 

2 

5 

6 

9*2 

0 

10 

0 

5 

7 

9*4 

AH other Costs . 

1 

2 

9 

17 

2 

28*9 

1 

9 

6 

16 

6 

27*7 

Totals. 

3 

17 

10 

59 

6 

100*0 

5 

6 

5 

59 

6 

100*0 


Tons. Tons. 

Mean Yields per Acre. 1-31 1*79 


The position, therefore, is that, whilst the mean costs of Cereal Hay grown on 
Stubble Laud were £3 ITs. lOd, per acre, corresponding mean costs of Cereal Hay grown 
on Bare Fallow were £5 Os. 5d. per acre; on the other, mean costs per ton were 
exactly the same, namely, 598, 6d. This is to be accounted for by the fact that the 
mean yield of Hay grown on Bare Fallow was about one-half a ton better than that 
•of Hay grown on Stubbles. The above statements show that the main increases in 
costs of Bare Fallow Hay arise from more costly tillage operations and 18 months’ 
rent instead of nine, resenting in the aggregate 31s. lid. per acre as against 
15s, Id. for Stubble Hay. Seeding and harvesting operations were also slightly more 
costly on a per acre basts, but less so on a per ton basis. 
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. Working Hours .—I have shown below the mean relative number of hours absorbed' 
by Stubble Hay and Bare Fallow Hay respectively:— 


Stubble Hay. 

Corresponding 
Costs. Hours. . 


Costs. 


Bar© Fallow Hay. 

Corresponding 
Hours. 


Direct Labor—• 

Tillage of Fallows .. 
Seeding Operations . 

Spring Tillage . 0 

Harvest Operations 14 
General Expenses. .. 4 10 

Indirect Labor .... 

Totals. 


. Number of GLhour days 


s* d. 

a. d. Hours. 

Hours. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

2 7 

— 1-88 

_ 

3 11 

_ 

2-91 

_ 

2 2 

— 1-58 

— 

2 9 

— 

2-05 

— 

0 5 

— 0-33 

— 

0 2 

— 

Oil 

— 

14 5 

--- 10-65 

— 

14 9 

— 

10-92 

— 

4 10 

—- 3-58 

— 

7 6 

— 

5-52 

— 


24 

4 


28 9 — 


1802 

3*24 

21-26 


2-24 days per acre. 


29 1 
6 0 

35 I 


2*73 days per acn*. 


21-51 

4-43 

’*25-94 


In the matter of Labor, therefore, the differeiuie between Stubble Hay and Bare 
Fallow Hay has been represented by half a working day per acre only. 


OATS AND BARLEY AS STUBBLE CROPS. 

Neither Oats nor Barley have been harvested for grain at Turretfield since 1926-27 
season; hence, costs of production indicated in the 1926-27 Report must stand for the 
present. I have indicated in Table XXI. mean figures for both Oats and Barley under 
summarised Statements A, B, and C. For closer details I must refer those interested' 
to earlier reports. 


Table XXL —Contrasiung Mean Costs of Growing Oats and Barley respaotively as 

Stuhhle Crops at Turretfield. 

Oats. Barley. 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage. Per Acre. Per Bush. Percentage.^ 



£ 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

% 

£ 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

% 




STATEMENT 

A. 







Premration of Land. 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

9-5 

0 

9 

1 

0 

6 

17-5 

Seeding Operations... 

0 

16 

5 

0 

9 

29-7 

0 

13 

4 

0 

9 

2S'5 

Harvest Operations . 

0 

15 

7 

0 

9 

28*2 

0 

12 

2 

0 

9 

23-4 

Incidental Costs . 

0 

6 

7 

0 

4 

11-9 

0 

6 

3 

0 

4 

12-0 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6-6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

61 

Rent (9 months). 

0 

7 

10 

0 

4 

14-1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

6 

16-5 

Totals. 

2 

15 

4 

2 

7 

100-0 

2 12 

1 

3 

0 

100-0 




STATEMENT 

B. 







Labor (direct and indirect). 

0 15 

4 

0 

9 

27-7 

0 

14 

11 

0 

10 

28-7 

Use of Horses . 

0 

7 

9 

0 

4 

14-0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

7 

18-2 

Use of Implements.. 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

11-2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

80 

Seed . 

0 

6 

5 

0 

4 

11-6 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

7-5 

Purchase of Essential 













Material . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10-9 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

12-3 

Incidentals. 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I 

3-9 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

3-7 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6*6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6-1 

Rent (9 months). 

0 

7 

10 

0 

4 

14-1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

5 

15-5 

JTotals. 

2 15 

4 

2 

7 

100-0 

2 12 

1 

3 

0 

lOO-O M 
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Table XXI .—Contranting Mean Costs of Growing Oats and Barley respectively as 
Htuhhle Crops at Turretfield —continued. 

Oats. Barley. 

Per Acre. Per Bush. Pcjreentage. Per Acre. Per Bush. Pen'entage. 
£ fi. f1. s. d, % £ s. d. d. d, % 


STATEMENT C. 

Interest on Lan4 and Im* 


provements . 

0 

7 

10 

0 

4 

14-1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

5 

15-5 

Interest on Working Capital 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

6-6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

6-1 

Depreciation on Improve- 

ments and Plant. 

0 

7 

8 

0 

4 

13-8 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

11-2 

Labor (exclusive of Deprecaa- 

tion on living quarters) . 

0 

14 

9 

0 

8 

26-7 

0 

14 

4 

0 

9 

27*5 

Purchase of Essential 

Material . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10-9 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

12-3 

All other Costs . 

0 

15 

6 

0 

10 

27-9 

0 

14 

3 

0 

11 

27-4 

Totals. 

2 

15 

4 

2 

7 

100-0 

2 

12 

1 

3 

0 

100-0 


Main Yields per Acre. 21-22bu8h. 17*26bu8h. 

fVorking Hours .—Mean Working Hours per acre for Oats and Barley respectively, 
sown on Stubble land, have been summarised below as follows:— 


Oats. 

Oorresponding 
Costs. Hours. 


Direct Labor- ■ 
Preparation of Land 

A. 

1 

d. 

5 

d. d. 

. Hours. 

1-0.5 

Hours. 

Seeding Operations ... 

2 

1 

— 

1-55 

— 

Spring Tillage . 

0 

1 

— 

0-03 

— 

Harvest Operations 

4 

5 


3*29 


General Expenses... 

3 

11 

— 

2-92 

— 

Indirect Labor. 

— 

_ 

11 11 

3 5 

— 

8-84 

2-60 


Barley. 

Corresponding 
Costs. Hours. 

s. d. d, d. Hours. Hours. 

2 3 — 1-65 — 

15 — 106 

0 1 — 008 — 

4 2 305 

3 6 — 2-61 — 

-11 5 - 8-45 

3 6 — 2-58 


Totals. ■— 15 4 — 

Mean Number of 9^-hour days 1*19 dayi 


11-34 14 11 - 11-03 

pcjr acre. 1-16 days i>er acre. 


FIELD PEASE (iROWN ON STUBBLE LAND AS A FALLOW CROP 
PRECEDING WHEAT OR HAY. 

Within rwent years Field Petise have been grown fairly extensively in the Central 
and Lower North Divisions of the State, as a fallow crop immediately preceding Wheat. 
At Turretfield this f)ructiee lias Iwen under observation since the 1924-25 season. 
Unfortunately, a regular siieeessioii of unfavorable seasons, coupled with attacks of 
caterpillars, have hitherto militated against favorable, or even normal, results. Mean 
yields hitherto secured have been indicated below:— 

Mean Yields 

Areas Harvested. per Aero. 

Acres. Bushels. 


1924-25 .. 28-40 23-67 

192626 . 37-18 6-42 

1926- 27 . 3608 23-92 

1927- 28 . 5-00 3‘(H> 

1928- 29 . 27-47 3*45 

1929- 30 . 9-60 3-16 

1924-30 Means. 23-77 13 23 


It will be observed that over a period of six successive seasons the mean yield i)er 
acre has been ISibush. only, whereas, in normal seasons, 20bush. would be considered 
a reasonable yield per acre. 

In Table XXll. I have summarised 1929-30 Expenditure incurred for Pease in com- 
parisoit with Mean Costs of preceding seasons. 





















Table XXII .—Expenditure Incurred for Pease in 1929-30 in Compariswi with Means of Preceding Seasons. 

^ Part I .—Expenditure on Oj Acres, 1929-30. 























Table XXII.— Summansinff Expenditure Incurred for Pease in comparison with Means of Preceding Seasons- — continued. 



Grand Totals— 

1924-30 . 15 8-4 16 6-1 9 9-6 38 1- 

1924-29 . 15 11-4 16 7 0 10 2-3 :'8 10 





















Table XXIL—Summarismff Expenditure Incurred for Peace t» compariion with Meang of Preceding Seo«(m#-<!ontinued. 
__' in. —Mean Casts per Bushel, 1924-30. 
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Unfortunately, like the two preceding Beasons, 1929-30 was exceedingly unfavorable 
to Pease, and yields and costs secured since 1924 give a clear illustration of the 
unprofltableness of low mean yields per acre. The following statement will serve to 
illustrate the position; — 



Mean Yields 

Mean Costs. 


per Acre. 




Bushels. 

Per Acre. 

Per Bushel. 



£ 8. d. 

8. d. 

1924.26 . 


3 !» 10 

3 0 

1926-26 . 

. 6-42 

3 7 0 

10 6 

1928-27 . 

. 23‘92 

5 10 6 

4 7 

1927-28 . 

. 300 

3 11 2 

23 9 

1928-29 . 

. 3-46 

3 13 9 

21 4 

1929-30 . 

. 316 

2 18 10 

18 8 

1924-30 Means. 

. 13-23 

4 0 0 

6 1 


Mean Costs, of Production of Field Pease at Turretfield over six consecutive seasons 
have been summarised below in Table XXllI. under the usual Htatemcnts A, B, and C. 

Tablk XX111 .—Hummarising 1924-30 Costs of Production of Field Prase. 



I*er Aci-e. 

Mean Costs. 
Per Bushel. 

Percentage. 


£ 

d. 

.s. d. 

o/ 

Preparation of the Land ... 

STATEMENT A. 

. 0 9 

9 

O 9 

12-2 

Seeding Operations. 

. 1 8 

10 

2 2 

36-0 

Harvest OpfU'ations . 

. 0 18 

H 

T 6 

23:3 

Incidental Expenditure. 

. 0 9 

6 


11-9 

Interest on Working C-apittU 

. 0 5 

8 

0 .-) 

7-1 

Rent (9 montlis). 

. 0 7 

7 

0 7 

9-6 

Totals. 

. 4 0 

0 

() 1 

100-0 


STATEMENT 11 


Labor (direct and indirect). 

1 

1 

0 

i 

7 

26-2 

Use of Horses . 

0 

13 

4 

1 

0 

16-7 

Use of Implements. 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

9-6 

Seed . 

... 0 

13 

8 

i 

1 

17-1 

Purchase of Essential Material. 

... 0 

7 

11 

0 

7 

9-9 

Incidentals. 

0 

3 

3 

u 

3 

4-0 

Interest on Working Capital. 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5 

71 

Rent (9 months).. 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

9-6 

Totals.... 

4 

0 

0 

(i 

1 

100-0 


STATEMENT 0. 


Interest oii Land and Improvements ... 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

9-6 

Interest on Working Capital. 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

7-1 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant 
Labor (exclusive of Depreciation on Living 
Quarters) . 

0 

9 

7 

0 

9 

12-0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6 

25-2 

Purchase of Essential Material. 

0 

7 

n 

0 

7 

9-9 

All other Costs . 

1 

9 

1 

2 

3 

36-3 

Totals. 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

100 0 


In last yearns Report I was able to show on mean results of five successive seasons 
that the Pease-Wheat rotation had returned an excess of 15s. lid. per acre above 
corresponding returns from the Bare Fallow-Wheat rotation. 1 was able at the time 
to assume prices of Ss, per bushel for Wheat and <5s. for Pease*. To-day, with all prices 


O 


* See Journal of AgriouHwre, December, 1929, jiage 409. 
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abnormally low^ the comparison is no longer possible. On the farm Wheat is not worth 
more than 2b. a bushel and Pease 3s. 6d. On this basis the Pease-Wheat rotation closes 
on a Loss of £3 98. 4d. per acre and the Bare Fallow-Wheat on a Loss of £2 15s. 9d. 
Obviously, we must await a return of more normal conditions for further discussion of 
this aspect of the question. 

Worl^mg JTfyurs. —^Working hours per acre under Crop have already been indicated for 
other crops. Corresponding mean figures for Field Pease are indicated below in 
Table XXIV. in association with corresponding figures for Wheat following Pease?:— 

TABiiE XXIV.— /Summarising WorUcing Hours per Acre for Field Pease in Assooiation 
with Corresponding Figures for the tSlueeeedmg Wheat Crop. 

Field Pease. Wheat Following Pease. 

Costs at Is. 4'23d. Corresponding Costs at Is. 4*23d. Corresponding 
per Hour. Hours. per Hour. Hours. 


s. d. s. d. Hours. Hours. s. d. s. d. Hours. Hours. 
Direct Labor— * 

Preparation of Land 2 5 — 1*78 — 2 10 — 2 10 — 

Seeding Operations ... 3 4 — 2*48 — 2 6 — 1*82 — 

Spring Tillage . 0 1 — 0*04 —• 0 1 — 0*09 — 

Harvest Operations ..4 4 — 3*21 — 3 9 — 2*78 — 

General Expenses. 56 — 4*10 — 46 — 3*33 — 

- 16 8 - 11*61 - 13 8 - 10*12 

Indirect Labor. — 6 4 — 3*92 — 3 10 — 2*82 


Total inclusive Labor . — 21 0 — 16*63 — 17 6 - 12*94 


Corresponding number 
of 9J-hour days per 

100 acres . 163 days. 136 days. 


It will be observed from tho above that the Pease-Wheat rotation offers greater scope 
for useful occupation of family labor than the Bare Fallow-Wheat rotation. On the 
basis of 100 acres Bare Fallow' and 100 acres Wheat, the Bare Fallow-Wlu»at rotation 
shouhl provide for 184 days of I^abor, or a Labor Income of £118 (is. sd., assuming 
receipts to balance inclusive expenditure. On the basis of 100 acres of Pease and 
100 acres of Wheat sown on Pea Stubbles, the Pease-Wheat rotation should, on the 
other hand, make provision for 299 days of Labor, representing a Labor Income of 
£192 I Os., ahvays provided that receipts balanced inclusive expenditure. 

Pease, moreover, present the advantage of a relatively short growing period, being 
sow’n later than Wheat and harvested earlier, and it follow's that from the standpoint 
of the distribution of Farm Labor over the year they adapt themselves well to regular 
rotation with 'Wheat. 

MINIMUM PRICES PER UNIT AT WHICH AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE CAN 

BE S01.1) UNDER TURRETFIELl) CONDITIONS AND LEAVE A PROFIT 

TO THE GROWER. 

It is clear that the minimum prices at wJiieli growers in a large State like South 
Australia are in a position to dispose of their produce without loss cannot be determined 
definitely from the experiences of a single farm in the State. Hence, it must be under¬ 
stood that figures given below can apply to those farms only that are working under 
economic, climatic, and s^l conditions approximating those of Turretfield. In this con¬ 
nection, four factors may be taken to be of major importance in affecting costs and 
possible minimum prices leaving a margin of profit, namely:— 

(1) Mean yields per acre; the latter are influenced chiefly by rainfall conditions, 

soil fertility, and management; 

(2) Land values; 

(3) Mechanical character of /the soil, which, according to circumstances, renders 

tillage operations more or less costly; and 

(4) General ability of the farmer to work his farm at a minimum cost. 
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I have mentioned these points in order to stress the fact that minimum prices which 
farmers can afford to accept are not necessarily uniform throughout the State, but must 
vary from district to district and even from farm to farm. Minimum prices indicated 
below are derived from Turretfield results extending over eight successive seasons:— 

Table XXV .—Ruminarijsmg wJiat Appear to he Reasonable Prices for Agrwitltii,ral 
Produce at Turretfield and on, Farms Similarly Situated, 

Prices per 

Number of Bushel or 

Seasons Mean Costs of Production. |>er Ton, 

f yoncerned Mean Yield Leaving a 

in Calcula- j>er Acre. Per Acre. l*er Ton. 10 per cent» 
tions. Profit to 


Growers. 

Bushels. £ .s*. (/. s. d. s, d. 

Wheat (on farm). 8 19-46 4 14 8 4 10 5 4 

Pease (on farm). 6 1:1-23 4 0 0 6 1 6 8 

Barley (on farm). 5 17-26 2 12 1 3 0 :i 4 

Oats (on farm). 2 21-22 2 15 4 2 7 2 10 

Tons. 

Hay (in the stook) . 8 1*79 4 10 4 50 (i 55 7 

Hay (in the stack) . 8 1-79 5 6 5 59 6 65 6 


Figures given in the fourth column of Table XXV. would, if and when realised for 
saleable prodinte concerned, remunerate the farmer and his family for Labor performed 
at the standard rate of Wages, and in addition would make adequate provision for 
depreciation and interest on Capital invested, provided that the farmer secured mean 
yields^ corresponding to tho.se shown in the second column of the Tabic, but these 
prices would leave no room for Net Profits. On the other hand, should the farmer be 
fortunate enough to realise prices shown in the last column of the Table, he w’ould— 
ovci' and above the benefits already indicated—secure a Net Profit equivalent to 10 per 
cent, on his Harvest turnover. It remains to lx^ said that the mean yields in excess of 
those shown in the second column of the Table would, at prices indicated, imply pro¬ 
portionally higher Net Profits, whilst mean yields below tho.se indicated would at cor¬ 
responding price.s imply insufficient remuneration for Labor performed or alternatively 
inadequate interest on Capital invested, 

(To he continmd.) 
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SEED FROM CROP COMPETITIONS. 


The following competitors in Crop Competitions have exhibited crops which, in the 
opinion of judges, will produce grain suitable for seed purposes:— 

Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Russell and Buccleuch— 

A. J. Walker, Perponda—Felix. 

H. Sanders, Karoonda—Nabawa, Caliph. 

Alfred— 

G. E. Hyde, Parana—Merriden. 

F. A. llondow, Paruna—Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Beiclistein, Paruna—Nabawa. 

A. C. Webb, Paruna—Ford. 

A. A. Patterson, Paruna—Sultan. 

C. Waroing, Paruna—Nabawa. 

A. G. Potch, Meribah—Late Gluyas. 

A. A. Marsh, Meribah—Felix. 

A. R. Birch, Nang-ari—Gluyas, Nabawa. 

J. C, Auricht, Taldra—Gluyas, Late Gluyas, Caliph, South African. 

A. W. Tracger, Ijoxton—Sultan. 

Albert— 

W. H. Todd, Caliph—^Bald Early. 

T. C. Stott, Mindarie—Bald Early. 

P. J. W. Clonan, Halidon—Free Gallipoli. 

0. H. Russell, ITalidon—Ranee. 

G. H. Sutherland, Copeville—Sepoy, Sultan, Free Gallipoli. 

A, E. Carslake, Kunlara—Sultan. 

Northern Yorke Peninsula— 

T. H. Trengove, Bute—IVaratah. 

E. W. Clasohm, Arthurton—Ford, 

H. E. Aldenhoven, Arthurton—Sepoy. 

M. Yelland, Kadina—^Waratah. 

H. Rodda, Thrington—Free Gallipoli. 

T. Rodda, Thrington—Nabawa. 

C. Rodda, Thrington—Nabawa. 

E. Yelland, Thrington—Faun. 

JSBVOIS— 

A. Spriggs, Cleve—Gluyas. 

O. McCallum, Rudall—Gluyas. 

D. McCallum, Rudall—Sultan. 

G. H. Brandcn, Rudall—^Nabawa. 

E. H. Pearce, Rudall—Gluyas. 

W. F. Lake, Rudall—^Nabaw'a. 

P. Hauschild & Sons, Cleve—^Bena. 

Le Hunte— 

J. G. Spiers, Wadinna—Caliph. 


Chandos— 

E. E. Meagher, Murrayville—Free Gallipoli. 

C. and L. Fischer, Pinnaroo—Begum, Free Gallipoli. 

E. Neindorf, PariUa—Caliph. 

C. E. Moyle, Parilla—Sultan. 

J, H. and C. H. Spratt, Lameroo--Sultan, Waratah, Felix. 






Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Cha ndos— continued , 

C. L. Spratt, Lameroo—^Waratali. 

A. J. A. Koch, Lam'eroo—Sultan, Gluyas. 

C. E. Koch, Lameroo--Sultan. 

R. C. Jacob, Gorariiuin—^^Free GallipoTi. 

Hardy Bros., Jabuk—King *8 Early. 

W. K. Beiditz, .Inbiik—Nabavvji, Suita »l 

Buxton— 

N. B. ilnncock, Kimba—^Faun. 

SoUTiilJKN — 

E. W. \V<»oltit, Stratlialbyii—Sultan. 

Thomas Bros., Afonarto South—Nabavva. 

C. F. Altmann, Monarto South—Leatherhond. 

C, Brooks, Woodchester—Nugget. 

W. Berrainghfim, Woodchester—Caliph. 

C. A. Wliittlesea, Langhc»nwj^H —Nabawa. 

Whittlesea Bro.s., Laiighoriie’s Oeek—Dan. 
Pearson Bros., .Brinkley—I>an, Nabawa. 

U. D. and E. G. Humphrey, Brinkley—Nabawa. 
A. B. Jaensch, Bletchlcy—Currawa. 

Midlands— 

W. R. Woods & Sons, Mintaro—Bena, Federation. 
A. 10. Searfe, Alintaro—Free Gallipoli. 

J. Ross, Mintaro—Free Gallipoli, Sepoy. 

R. W. Blachford, Mintaro—FVee Gallipoli. 

A. L. Sandow, Mintaro—Wannon. 

Keith Shu like, Manoora—Federation and Dan. 
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Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Midlands — con tinned. 

H. Shunke, Manoora—^Free Gallipoli. 

L. Thornby, Merilden—Free Gallipoli. 

A. J. Melrose, Mintaro—Free Gallipoli. 

J. S Miller, Auburn—Federation and Nabawa. 

A. B. Bagshaw, Saddleworth—Dan. 

J. G. Rogers, Saddleworth—^Dan and Nabawa. 

Crawford Bros., Saddleworth—^Waratah. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth—^Free Gallipoli. 

G. & C. Frost, Mjanoora—Free Gallipoli. 

J. H. Torr, ParrelPg Flat—^Bena. 

S. Garrard, Merilden—Free Gallipoli. 

L. A. Martin, FarrelPs Flat—^Bena and Free Gallipoli. 

R. H. Martin, Farrell Flat—Bena. 

A. E. Crossing, Farrell's Plat—Free Gallipoli. 

G. Miller, Farrell's Flat—^Bena. 

Jas. Brereton, Hanson—^Leak’s Bust Proof. 

W. J. Wo^lacott, Hanson—Nabawa, Clarence, and Leak's. 
C. P. Turner, Hanson—^Nabawa. 

Jas. Dempsey, Farrell's Flat—Federation. 

H. H. Davis & Sons, Riverton—^Waratah. 

A. L. Frost, Riverton—^Waratah. 

J. W. Kelly, Riverton—^Waratah. 

A. G. Bright, dare—^Free Gallipoli. 

V. M. Lally, Clare—Free Gallipoli. 

W. S, McA^ilTe, Buchanan—^Nabawa. 

W. Armstrong, Buchanan—Free Gallipoli. 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel—Federation. 

R. & N. Hughes, Kapunda—On as and Sultan. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda—Wannan and Nugget. 

W. S. Kelly, Tarlce—Sultan, Ourrawa, and Sepoy. 
Molineaux Bros., Tarlee—Fr(jc Gallipoli. 

Clayton Dunn, Black Springs—Nizam. 

MID-YORKE PENTNSrLA— 

B. W. Vandepeer, Petersville—Sultan, Nabawa. 

Henderson Bros., Maitland—Ford. 

A. R. Vandepeer, Petersville—Nabawa. 

Southern Yorke Peninsula— 

G. S. Brundell, Stansbury—Ranee, Nabawa. 

Northern— 

W. F. Wurst, Laura, Nabawa. 

J. C. Kleinig, Laura—Sultan. 

V. Walter, Laura—Nabawa. 

J. W. Prior, Gladstone—Purvey. 

W. M. Neate, Caltowie—Ghurka, Nabawa. 

E. J. Hughes, Laura—Waratah, Sultan. 

J. Cross, Caltowie—Sultan. 

J. E. Lehmann, Caltowie—Sepoy. 

E. J. Holitt, Wirrabara—Ourrawa. 

Western— 

F. T. Johns, Port Pirie—Currawa, Nabawa. 

L. C. Roberts, P-prt Pirie—Currawa. 

F. Jose, Nelshaby—Currawa. 

MidNorth- 

E. Smart, Gulnare—Ford. 

J, A. Lyons, Georgetown—Ford. 

Spencer Bros., Koolunga—Joffre. 

F. A. Gray, Rochester—Joflfre. 

W. O. Eime, Blyth—^Nabawa. 

F. J. Pedler, Koolunga—Golden Return. 
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SOME POPULAR FARMING FALLACIES. 


[Address delivered by Mr. W. J. Spafford (DepiUy Di/reatar of Agriculture) at the 
Forty-first Congress of the Agricultural Bureau.'] 


The belief in remarkable happenings which have little other than traditional support 
appears to be a common characteristic of human beings. There is that customary ten¬ 
dency to blindly believe some things without attempting to arrive at the truth, no matter 
how extraordinary the supposed influence or alleged happening might be, and it is only 
when a doubt is forcibly brought under notice that any attempt is made to investigate 
the matter. This certainly applie.s to a number of subjects connected with agricultural 
practices, and as eome of these beliefs tend to hamper progress, a few of the more 
important are presented in this pajHJr, to focus attention on them and to lead to some 
doubt as to their validity. 

It is felt that despite the advance that has taken place in stuentific knowledge in 
recent years, it is remarkable how strong is the belief in some of tliese alleged phenomena, 
and the sooner a clear understanding of these unusual occurrences is gained, the 
sooner will improvements and advancement be made in their direction. 

The subjects being discussed are:— 

Blighting of TV he at Crops by Superphosphate, 

Telegony. 

Intrai-nterme Influences, 

Change of Seed. 

Oats better than Barley as a Livestock Foodstuff. 

IFcevil develop spontaneously. 

Stage at which Oats should he cut for hay. 

‘‘BLIGHTINGOF WHEAT (JBOPS BY SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

Ever since Superphosphate was introduced into South Australian farming practices 
as a fertiliser for wheat crops, the idea that wheat will be ** blighted^* by the liberal 
use of this manure has persiHled. In all of the Wheat-growing districts of the State 
there was a time, and that not long ago, when the maximum quantity of Superphosphate 
considered safe to use was very low. With the advancement of time, however, the 
average dressing of Superphosphate i>cr acre has gradually iiicroased throughout our 
wheat-growing areas, and as a consequence the alleged dangerous maximum application 
has also increased. Still, despite the fact that farmers liave so often changed their 
opinions as to the exact amount of this fertiliser which wdll injur© crops, many of 
them persist in the belief that the safety limit is only just a little ahead of the average 
dressing of the district in which they are farming. That these notions have had to be 
adjusted fairly rapidly will be realised by those w^ho remember that as recently as 1916 
there was a fair sprinkling of farmers in some of our Lower North districts who 
believed that it was unsafe to apply more than 60 to TOlbs. of Superphosphate (36 per 
cent.) to the acre, with wheat sown on fallowed land. In some of those districts at the 
present time the average dressing of Superphosphate applied to all annual crops grown, 
including Oats, Barley, and Peas, is over lOOlbs, per acre, and most of this manure 
is what is known as 45 per cent, grade. In this connection all annual crops sown in 
the whole of County light received an average of 11 Tibs. Superph^xiphate per acre, in 
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Oounty Gawler the dressing is n21b8., and in County Fergusson lOQlbs. per acre, and 
these relatively high average dressings mean that some farmers are using around about 
2cwt8. of Superphosphate per acre with their wheat crops. 

The term ** blighting** is generally applied to that trouble with wheat crops when 
the moisture is dried out of the plants quicker than the roots can make it good, and 
is usually characterised by the plants going straight from the green to the dry stage 
without showing the natural changes of color which accompany normal ripening. In 
a mild attack the grain is badly pinched; in bad cases the plants dry out in a few days 
to a whitish color and become very light in weight; and there may be all stages in 
between these two extremes. 

Even a mild attack of ** blighting * * always means a considerably decreased yield, and 
a much reduced weight per bushel of the grain that is harvested, and to show that 
neither of these happenings occur in South Australia from the use of Superphosphate, 
the following results of field experimental work with various dressings of Superphosphate^ 
are submitted:— 


Yields of Wheat grown with Various Dressings of Superphosphate, 


Location of Experiments. 

Roseworthy Agric. College 

Average 

Annual 

Rainfall. 

Ins. 

17-85 

Duration 

of 

Experi¬ 

ment. 

Years. 

17 

No 

Manure. 
Bush. lbs. 
ll 15 

Mean Yield per Acre. 
Suioerphosphate |)er Acre. 

^wt. Icwt. 2cwts. 

Bush. lbs. Hush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 
16 27 17 52 17 60 

Veitch ExpnmtL Farm ... 

12-08 

14 

12 

41 

13 

41 

15 

20 

16 

25 

Booborowie Expmntl. Farm 

17-62 

13 

19 

32 

24 

28 

26 

22 

28 

6 

Minnipa Expmntl. Farm .. 

13-81 

13 

12 

9 

16 

29 

17 

40 

18 

59 

Butler. 

1500 

9 

10 

13 

15 

38 

17 

43 

21 

6 

Yurgo. 

14-00 

6 

11 

37 

21 

8 

22 

59 

26 

40 

Turretfield . 

18-11 

6 

12 

69 

15 

32 

15 

11 ♦ 

16 

2 

Wdkawatt . 

16-00 

4 

5 

57 

6 

56 

8 

13 

10 

19 

Sandalwood. 

13*90 

3 

2 

53 

6 

25 

8 

6 

9 

56 

Kimba . 

11-92 

3 

7 

28 

10 

24 

10 

31 

11 

53 

Rudftll. 

12-14 

3 

4 

15 

9 

3 

11 

11 

11 

60 

Ungarra . 

16*85 

3 

16 

12 

23 

11 

25 

17 

27 

54 

Appila. 

16-01 

3 

6 

36 

9 

41 

10 

22 

10 

40 

Nelshaby . 

14*60 

3 

8 

52 

9 

43 

9 

55 

10 

45 

Urania . 

19*00 

3 

7 

6 

9 

16 

12 

41 

13 

46 

Smoky Bay . 

10*61 

3 

14 

50 

16 

9 

16 

25 

18 

56 

Copeville. 

11*68 

1 

1 

0 

4 

53 

8 

7 

8 

3 

Coorabie. 

12*00 

1 

Nil 

0 

36 

1 

31 

5 

26 

Cortlinye . 

12*00 


0 

61 

2 

40 

3 

14 

2 

15 

Means (108 Crops). 



11 

28 

15 

26 

16 

53 

18 

20 


These experiments, which were conducted in nineteen wheat-growing districts of the 
State with an average annual rainfall varying from just over lOiin. to about 19in., 
show a consistent increase in the wheat yield as heavier dressings of Superphosphate are 
applied, and it appears that no matter what the climatic conditions obtaining, com¬ 
paratively heavy dressings of Superphosphate do not **blight** Wheat crops, at all 
events to the extent of reducing the yield of the crops so treated. 

The next Table sets out the weight per bushel of Wheat produced at Boseworthy 
Agricultural College, when grown with different dressings of Superphosphate, for eaeh 
of the past twenty-five years. 
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Table IL —Weight per Bushel of Wheat Grown with Various Dressings 

of Superphosphate, 


Superphosphate per Acre. 


Year. 

No Manure. 

}cwt. 

Icwt. 

2cwt8. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1905 . 

63} 

63 

62} 

63} 

1900 . 

59 

58} 

58} 

671 

1907 . 

63 

63} 

62} 

63} 

1908 . 

64} 

63} 

641 

64} 

1909 . 

62} 

63 

62} 

63 

1910 . 

64} 

641 

64} 

63} 

1911 . 

64 


63} 

63} 

1912 . 

66 

65} 

65} 

65} 

1913 . 

67} 

64 

60 

60} 

1914 . 

63 

64} 

64} 

64} 

1915 . 

62} 

— 

60} 

60} 

1916 . 

62} 

60} 

62} 

62} 

1917 .. 

64} 

59} 

62 

63 

1918 . 

64} 

63} 

62} 

64} 

1919 .. 

63 

64 

62} 

64} 

1920 . 

59} 

60 

61} 

58} 

1921 . 

68} 

52} 

57 

59} 

1922 . 

62} 

63 

63 

61} 

1923 . 

64 

63} 

63} 

63} 

1924 . 

63 

63} 

63 

62} 

1925 . 

63} 

63} 

63 

63 

1926 . 

63} 

62} 

62} 

62} 

1927 . 

61 

62} 

58 

61} 

1928 . 

38} 

62 

59 

58} 

1929 . 

59} 

61 

58} 

60} 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Means (25 Years) .. 

.. 62-70 • 

62-24 

61-88 

6223 


*23 years 

only. 




The mean weight per bushel of the wheat produced witli different niamirial treatments 
as fseen above certainly favors that from the plots not manured, but the difference 
betw^ocii it and the plots regularly manured is not sufficiently great to ascribe it to the 
“ blighting of the crops receiving Superphosphate. As a matter of fact, nearly the 
whole difference is to be seen in the weight of the w'hears of 1913 and 1915, when the 
‘ • No Manure ^ ^ plot had a considerable advantage, in that Red Rust w'as very bad on 
the manimMl plots in 1913, and in 1915 the fertilbed plots made rank growdh in the very 
favorable growing season, and then suffered to a slight extent in the dry Summer of 
that year, because of their early luxuriance. 

Ou the experience gained in wbi'at-growing in South Australia, it appears that 
** blighting** of wheat is never directly due to application of Superphosphate, no 
matter how heavy the dressings, and it seems that the erroneous idea has risen from the 
fact that much of our wheat land, when originally opened up for (Topping, Tvas ex(*x^e- 
sivcly rich in organic matter, which substance will lead to the blighting” of the 
cere;il8. The extreme case in this cx)nnection is of common occurrence, for where hay 
has been stacked it is usual for the first three or four cereal crops grown on the site, 
after the land has again been brought under crops, to ‘^blight” very badly. The same 
thing applies to edd sheep camps, and in all places where there U an excess of organic 
matter in the soil. 

Perseverance in the idea that heavy dressings of Superpliosphate tend to reduce yields 
of wheat crops by ‘‘blighting” the plants, is delaying our agricultural progress, and the 
sooner it is realised, that in South Australia at all events, there is no danger whatever 
of such a happening, the more raidd will bo the advance towards the utilisation of the 
most profitable applications of Superphosphate for our wheat crops. 
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TELEGONY. 

The term Telegony has reference to the traditional belief in the tiieory that a sire 
used on a dam leaves some influence in that dam which may affect future offspring by 
other sires. This opinion is so flrmly held by some breeders, that they maintain that 
a female once mated to a sire of a different breed is no longer of use for the breeding 
of pure-breds. The influence on offspring of a previous impregnation is more par¬ 
ticularly considered as applying* to horses, dogs and man, but breeders of other kinds of 
livestock have ouch trugpt in the assumption, that it has led, in different parts of the 
World, to the adoption of special rules to exclude from registration in various herd 
books females which have been mated to a sire of a different breed. 

It is rather remarkable that such a tenaciously held traditional belief should have 
been developed from a few isolated instances, but it certainly seems to be so, and as a 
matter of fact, it appears, in English-speaking countries at all events, that much of the 
strength of the belief is based on the single case of Lord Morton ^s mare. Lord^ Morton 
had a virgin chestnut Arab mare—seven-eighths pure—mated to a male Quagga. The 
resulting female hybrid, plainly showed in shape and cx)loring tliat it was a hybrid. 
Sir Gore Ousely, who purchased the mare, mated her with a black Arab stallion two years 
in succession; the first year a filly resulted, and the next year a colt was foaled. The 
following description of this fiUy and colt by the Arab stallion is given in a letter from 
Lord Morton to the President of the Boyal Society, as quoted by Babcock and 
Clausen (i.) :— 

^'The two-3’’ear-old filly and yearling colt have the character of the Arabian breed as 
decidedly^ as can be expected where fifteen-sixteenths of the blood are Arabian; they 
are fine specimens of that breed, but both in the color and in the hair of their manes 
they have a striking resemblance to the Quagga. Their coloi' is very marked, more or 
less like the Quagga in a darker tint. Both are distinguished by the dark line along the 
ridge of the back, the dark stripes axu'oss the forehand, and the dark bars across the 
back part of the legs. The dark stripes across the forehand of the colt /ire confined 
to the withers and to the part of the neck next to them. Those on the filly cover nearly 
the whole of the neck, and the back as far as the fi.aiiks. The color of her coat on the 
neck adjoining to the mane is pale and approaching to dun, rendering the stripes more 
conspicuous than those on the colt. Tlie same pale tint appiws in a less degree on the 
rump, and in this circumstanice of the dun tint also she resembles the Quagga. 

^^Both their manes are black; that of the filly is short, stiff, and stands upright, and 
Bir Gore Ouseley’s stud groom alleged that it never was otherwise. That of the colt is 
long, but so stiff as to arch upward and to hang clear of the sides of the neck, in whlel» 
circumstance it resembles that of the hybrid. This is the more remarkable, as the manes 
of the Arabian breed hang lank, and closer to the neck than the »e of most others. The 
bars across the legs, both of the hybrid and of the colt and filly, 2 «re more strongly 
defined and darker than those oin the legs of the Quagga, which are very slightly marked; 
and though the hybrid has several Quagga marks, which the cnlt and filly have not, yet 
the most striking—^namely, the stripes on the forehand, are fewer and less apparent 
than those on the colt and filly. 

Dealing with this case of the progen.y of Lord Morton's mare, Professor E. l>avenport 
(ii.) makes the following pertinent remarks;— 

'^It is one of the best evidences of the jwwer of tradition that this single instance^ 
happening more than a hundred years ago, lias done duty ever since to prove (I) an 
exceedingly doubtful theory and an almost unaccountable belief. It is remarkable that 
so uncertain a circumstance, and one so easy of repetition, with universal experience 
tending constantly to throw light upon the subject;, should liave been so excessively over¬ 
worked. It shows, as no other instance has ever shown, the persistence of tradition, the 
extent of credulity in the presence of the phenomenal, and the willingness of men to 
repeat an assertion, or even an opinion, until by mere repetition it comes to have all the 
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force of authority* Without a reasonable doubt belief in telegenic influence rests upon 
stray instances, difSeult of understanding by those who happened to be the observers, and 
hastily accepted as evidence. A single instance may be good negative testimony, but 

it is seldom worth much as positive evidence.The thanks of the World are 

due to Professor Ewart for his excellent work in disposing, by direct experiment, of a 
citation that has done damage long enough.*’ 

Professor Cossar Ewart (iii.), of Edinburgh, carried out extensive breeding experi¬ 
ments with animals to determine whether such a doctrine as ielegony is tenable, but in 
every case he was forced to the conclusion that alleged cases of infection may be 
accounted for most easily and most satisfactorily as instanc^^s of reversion to ancestral 
types. The illustrations from Ewart’s work, having direct bearing on the cfise of Lord 
Morton’s mare, and quoted by Babcock and Clausen (i.) are as follows:— 

Professor Ewart mated the Burchell Zebra stallion ‘ ‘ Matopa ” to a chestnut Polo-pony 
^^Valda,” and twin hybrids resulted. The next year she produced a foal to a light- 
chestnut Thoroughbred atallioai, after which she produced a third hybrid foal by 
^ * Matopa. ” Subside)uently sho produced another foal to a dark chestnut Thorough¬ 
bred stallion. The three hybrid foals from this mating were all richly striped, the 
stripes h(‘ing inoi-c numerous, although less conspicuous, than tliose of the Zebra sire. 
The two foals [Toduced from ^^Valda” by Thoroughbred sires, in no particular, 
either in color or form, resembled the hybrid foals, being chestnut in color without 
any suggestion of striping. 

In a further experiment, Professo-r Ewart mated the Zebra stallion Matopa” to a 
black West Highland lumy ” Mulatto, ” the lesiilt being a distiin tly striped hybrid 
colt. The mare ”Mulatto” was then mated to a black Arab stallion, and produced 
u foal which, when examined immediately after birth, showed numerous indistinct 
markings, so faint however, that their exact nature was in some doubt. Subsequently, 

Mulatto” produced another foal by a dark-brown West Highland stallion which 
was also indistinctly marked. These foals suggested that^ as in the case of I^rd 
Morton’s mare, ielegony might occasionally occur. Professor Ewart, however, tested 
the matter further by mating two mares closely related to ” Mulatto, ” to the s.ame 
black Arab stallion which had sired the striped foal. Two foals wore produced, one 
jxwscssing indistinct markings similar to those on ”Mulatto’s” foals, whilst the other 
was more distinctly striped. There can be no question, therefore, that the striping 
of “Mulatto’s” foals was a eonsequrnce of normal hfreditary procesant having nothing 
to do with ielegony. 

As Professor Ewart points out, there is abundant iwidence th.at striping is common 
in horses, especially those of Oriental origin. Modern breeds of horses were largely 
derived from the forest type of Wild-horse of a yellowish-dun color, and this type had 
a dark stripe down the back, marks on the legs, and sometimes on face, neck, and 
withers. To-day it is not uncommon to get distinct markings on mongrel ponies, and 
certainly so with Arab crosses. 

Babcock and Clausen (i.) give other interesting cxjimples of dinct experimental 
work in this direction, and amongst them they state:—“The evidence from Mule¬ 
breeding establishments where thousands of mules have been produced is all against 
the doctrine of telegony, Mumford has recorded a large number of concrete cases in 
support of the position. In a few instances mares have produced as high as ten, 
or eleven mule foals before they were bred to stallions, yet in not a single case was 
there positive evidence of ielegony,** 

An instance (i.) dealing with dogs which Professor Ewart quotes is of considerable 
interest in this connection. A tan Dachshund bitch was mated to ji tan dog, and 
produced a litter of pups having white bodies and tan checks and ears. This bitch 
had previously borne a litter of pups to a white Fox-terrier with tan cheeks and ears. 
Presumably both the tan Dachshund biteh and dog had long lines of tan or black-and 
tan ancestors, so it was natural to conclude that this was a sure case of telegony. But 
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the breeder to whom the attention of this instance was called remarked that although 
the color of the pups was strongly reminiscent of the white Fox-terrier, the form and 
general characteristics' were otherwise those of pure DacJishunds. Accordingly, he traced 
the pedigree of the dam and found that in the sixth generation it ran back to the 
kennel of a lady whose hobby was white Daclishunds with tan cheeks and ears. This 
particular mating had simply given opportunity for the expression of latent characters 
carried by the tan dogs. It was a perfectly intelligible case of reversion, not telegony 
at all. 

Plenty of other examples could be quoted to show that where it has been alleged 
that instances of telegony have occurred, further investigations into the ancestry of the 
individuals concerned or direct experimental work, clearly demonstrate them to be cases 
of reversion. Even if tliere was some possibility of this weird notion, as conveyed in 
the term Telegony, occasionally proving true, it will be of such rare occurrence, judged 
by the very few cases on which the theory has been developed, that breeders need not 
anticipate trouble in this direction. As a matter of fact, until some positive ‘evidence 
has been brought forward in support, it can be taken as a non-existent la^r of breeding. 

INTRA UTERINE INFLUENCES. 

In all probability there are few things affecting breeding more widely believed 
ill than the alleged effect of external hapjieuings on tlu* young still l>eing carried 
in the uterus of its mother. It is common belief that imagination, strong mental 
impressions, emotions, frights, etc., of a pregnant female, are likely to lead to 
structural changes in the unborn offspring, and such alleged experiences have been 
used as the explanation for malformations, Viirth-marks, pcMniUarities, and fur 
abnornialities of any and every kind that occur with liumaii beingvs and other 
animals. The confidence of most people in Maiemol Impvession.s or Pre-natal Influences 
is so well established that it often affects breeding practices, and it is still not 
unusual for some breeders to have certain colors exhibited before females while 
they are being served, when it is desired to secure young animals of that particular 
color, whilst others blindfold the female during service, and only remove the 
bandage after an 'animal of the desired color has been placed before her, so that 
the first thing seen after impregnation will be of the color wished for. These 
practices are only modifications of Jacob’s methods of securing certain markings 
on animals, as carried out some thousands of years ago, and recorded in the 
Scriptures in the 30th chapter of Genesis. You will remember that Jacob went 
to work for his uncle, Laban, and contracted to labor fur seven veAra to ha^e 
Rachel given him as wife, and at the completion of the term had the elder daughter 
Leah foisted upon him instead, but , after a further seven years ’ work, he took 
Rachel as wife as payment for this period of labor. He continued as herdmaster 
for Laban, stipulating that after a given date he should take all the speckled and 
spotted goats, cattle, and sheep which were born in liaban’s flocks and herds, as 
wages for his hire. On the,'appointed day, all the speckled and spotted animals 
were removed from Laban’s herds, and to ensure full payment for his labors, Jacob 
practised tiie methods described in verses 37 to 43 of Genesis xxx.:— 

37. And Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut 
tree; and pilled white strakes in them, and made the white appear which was 
in the rods. 

38. And he set the rods which he had pilled before the ffocks in the gutters 
in the watering troughs when the flocks came to drink, that they should conceive 
when they came to drink. 

39. And the flocks conceived before the rods, and brought forth cattle ring- 
straked, speckled and spotted. 

40. And Jacob did separate the lambs, and set the faces of the flocks toward 
the ring-straked, and all the lirown in the flock of ].aban; and he put his 
own flocks by themselves, and put them not unto Laban’s cattle. 
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41. And it came to pass, whensoever the stronger cattle did conceive^ that 
Jacob laid the rods before the eyes of the cattle in the gutters, that they might 
conceive among the rods. 

42. But when the cattle were feeble, he put them not in; so the feeble were 

Laban’s and the stronger Jacob’s. , 

43. And the man increased exceedingly, and had much cattle, and maidservants, 
and men servants and camels and asses. 

This classic case from the Old Testament, so often quoted in support of thei power of 
Maternal Impressions, is the sort of explanation expected from the less-skilled towards 
the success of a highly-skilled breeder such as Jacob, who obviously knew how to mate 
animals together with a big chance of securing spots and speckles. 

Such theories as Mra-uterine Influences, Telcgony, et<^, appear to have developed 
because of the impression made on the mind by rare and uncommon occurrences, and 
the ordinary happenings of life are ignored when considering these sensational events. 
As a matter of fact, in view of recent investigational work, this doctrine of Maternal 
Impressions appears to be particularly unreasonable, because it now seems certain that 
other than the natural characteristics the offspring will inherit from its mother, the 
fetus is only dependent on its mother for nourishment. This fact is brought out by 
exjierinieiits made by Mr. Walter Heape, of Cambridge d(‘aliiig with the trans¬ 

plantation of ovaries from one female to another:— 

*^Two segmenting ova were obtained from an Angora doe rabbit, whicli had been 
fertilised by an Angora buck 32 hours previously and were immediately transferred to 
the upper end of the fallopian tube of a Belgian Hare rabbit which had been fertilised 
three hours before by a buck of the same breed as herself. In. due course this Belgian 
Hare-doe gave birth to six young. Four of these resembled Belgian Hare-rabbits, but 
the other two were undoubted Angoras. Both of the Angoras were born bigger and 
stronger than any of the other young, and they all along maintained their supremacy 
in this direction.” 

In view of the fact that when the undoubted breeding of animals is known for a 
Hufiicieiit numlHT of generations, it can be foretold with certainty what the offtspring 
will be like when two of the same breed are mated together, and also when we remember 
that various breeds of the different kinds of animals have been kept true to type so 
long, it does seem wonderful that people can believe a theory which makes such 
extravagant claims as does this Intra-uterine Influences, The statement made by 
Daiwin (iv.), when writing to Sir Joseph Hooker on the subject, gives the true expla¬ 
nation of many of the alleged cases. He said:—”W. Hunter told my father, then in 
a lying-in hospital, that in many thousand cases he had asked the mother before confine¬ 
ment whether anything had affected her imagination and recorded the answers, and 
absolutely not one case came right, though when the child had anything remarkable 
they always made the cap to fit. ” 

If all these small things, such as seeing certain colors, mental agitations, worries, 
accidents, frights, etc., were liable to affect the young being carried by their mothers, 
what a confused mixture of colors all our animals, including man, would consist of in 
these days of gaudy advertisements and bright colorings generally; what a collection 
of maimed youngsters would be about because of the frights from motor cars and 
other fast travelling vehicles; and it appears almost impossible to visualise the enormous 
numbers of malformed children that would have been born from 1915 to 1919 in those 
countriesr where the Great War was fought. 

There are no proved cases of young animals being marked or changed from the 
normal by external influences whilst still in the uterus; alleged happenings in this 
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direction have never been reproduced under controlled conditions; and fortunately even 
the alleged happenings are of such rare occurrence that breeders need fear no inter* 
ference from this source. 

CHANGE OF SEED. 

Throughout the grain-growing districts of the country, and it appears to be World¬ 
wide, there is a strongly held belief in the necessity for changing seed. It is contended 
that the continuous growing of a variety from seed produced on the one farm naturally 
leads to a rapid deterioration of that seed, and if the variety is to be persisted with, 
it then becomes necessary to secure seed from a different source. The reliance placed 
by some growers on change of seed as a means of increasing yields of crops is so 
highly regarded that they always purchase seed to be used from outside sources, and 
would never think of using seed grown on their own farms for a number of years, or 
for that matter will not oven use seed grown in their own district. This belief is the 
more remarkable, because in all cases where carefully conducted investigations^ on the 
matter have been carried out, and where ordinary reasonable care has been taken to 
prevent deterioration of the seed produced, home-grown seed gives better results than 
does seed of the same kind produced in another locality. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in testing this question of the effect 
of change of seed in many grain-growing countries, but perhaps of that done under 
field conditions, there is nothing more thorough and important tlian that undertaken by 
Professor G. W. Shaw, of the University of California. Professor Shaw, who has four 
Agricultural Experimental Stations under his control, grow wheat at these stations, and 
sent seed to different parts of the State, where it was grown for varying periods before 
being returned to its original home. On the return of the seed from private farms, it 
was grown alongside seed which had been continuously grown on the Station farm, 
and without a single exception the ‘‘home’^ seed gave greater returns than the “change'* 
seed. In reporting on the resuUs of the inveptigatioii^ Professor Shaw stated*—“Loss 
always occurs by mere oluvnge of seed, except only when there is a better type of 
wheat or more vigorous grain of the same type,** 

In our own State, “Gluyas’* and “King’s Early” have been grown continuously at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College for thirty-five years and both varieties are a good deal 
better now than they have been at any time in that period. 

If seed is deteriorating to the extent of requiring replacement by seed from another 
locality, it shows that ordinary care has not been taken with it, and the deterioration is 
the result of neglect, and is not due to continuously growing it on the one farm. 

OATS BETTER THAN BARLEY AS A LIVESTOCK FOODSTUFF. 

With quite a num-ber of livestock breeders and farmers generally, at all events with 
those of European origin, there is a firmly fixed fancy that Oats are a much better 
foodstuff for livestock than is Barley. Some of these people go as far as to claim 
that Barley is not even a useful feed for the large farm stock; others feel that when 
using Barley the point above which it becomes dangerous to increase the amount given 
to the animals is quickly reached, except for pigs; whilst others again, although using 
Barley for all kinds of animals, consider that it is only a fattening foodstuff and quite 
unsuitable for any other purpose. It appears that this notion is a European prejudice 
developed through lack of knowledge of feeding with Barley, because it is quite common 
to hear the expression, “Foa cannot use much Barley for farm livestock because it is 
too heating, * * whereas in Mediterranean countries, where much Barley is grown and Oats 
are not well known, and where the climate is at least as hot as is our own, the idea 
of the feeding value of these two grains is expressed in, ''Fot* oannot use much Oats 
for farm livestook because they are too heating, * * That these ideas of the value of the 
two grains must be a matter of lack pf experience is easily seen by a look at the figures 
presented in Table III., which are based on the results of actual feeding experiments. 
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Table III .—Analyses of Oats and Barley, 


Crude Nutrients. Digestible Nutrients. 















1 

i 


1 

it 

1 

s 

1 

1 

si 

1 

J 

I'l 

Barley (Two-rowed)— 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(V) Large grains. 

(V) Medium grains .. 

13*3 

2*3 

8*8 

1*8 

71*0 

27 

0*2 

1*0 

06*3 

1*2 

760 

13-3 

2*6 

9*6 

2*1 

68*6 

3*9 

0*0 

1*9 

03*1 

1*3 

78»9 

(V) Flat grains . 

13*3 

2*8 

10*3 

2*6 

64*4 

6*6 

7*2 

22 

69*2 

1*3 

09-8 

(Vi) Prior . 

Barley (Six-rowed)— 

13*3 

2*7 

8*0 

1*3 

70*7 

4*0 

6*0 

1*2 

06*0 

1*3 

73*4 

(Vi) Roseworthy Oregon 

13*3 

2*6 

11 6 

M 

66*0 

5*6 

80 

1*0 

00*7 

1*8 

70*7 

(Vii) Cape . 

Oats— 

13*3 

4*6 

6*4 

0*6 

60*7 

19*4 

3*8 

0*5 

62*2 

0-4 

00*1 

(V) Large grains. 

(V) Medium grains .... 

13*3 

3*0 

8*2 

4*2 

63*2 

8*1 

0*2 

3*5 

60*0 

2*1 

03*1 

13*3 

3*1 

10*3 

4*8 

682 

10*3 

8*0 

4*0 

44*8 

2*0 

59*7 

(V) Flat grains . 

13*3 

36 

12*7 

6*6 

49*9 

150 

10*2 

4*6 

370 

3*7 

64*8 

(Vi) Early Burt. 

13*3 

3*4 

8-3 

70 

67*2 

10*8 

0*3 

6*0 

43*5 

.3*0 

01*1 

(Vi) Scotch Grey. 

13*3 

3*1 

8*9 

6*2 

68*3 

10*2 

0*8 

4*9 

443 

2*9 

00*8 

(Vi) Sunrise .. 

13*3 

3*1 

10*0 

4*4 

69*2 

10*0 

7*0 

3*5 

46*0 

2*8 

69*3 

(Vi) Cape . 

13*3 

3*1 

9*7 

6*4 

56*7 

11*8 

7*3 

4*3 

43*1 

3*3 

69*3 

(Vi) Lachlan. 

133 

2-9 

8*4 

4*4 

69*3 

11*7 

0*4 

3*5 

460 

3*3 

58*7 

(Vi) Algerian . 

13*3 

3*4 

9*4 

4*8 

56*7 

12*4 

7*1 

3*8 

43 1 

3 5 

68*3 


*** (v.) European samples quoted by O. Kellner. 

(vi.) Roseworthy Agricultural College, by A. T. Jefferis and C. 8. Piper. 

(vil.) RiosevNorthy Agricultural CVdlege, by Professor A. J. Perkins. 

When foodstuffs of the same type are to lie eoinpareil, the SiaroJt Equivalmt method 
as advocated by Professor O. Kellner appears to give a very close approximation as 
to how they will be utilised when fed to livestock, and wiien they are to be used for 
muintcnance or fattening purposes, this method of estimating their value can be used 
with u good deAl of confidence. If to be used for the production of milk, as for 
milking cow's, ewes witli lambs, etc., or for work, as with horses, this method of 
comparison may need some modification^ because the amount of digestible protein 
present in the foo<l8tuff and its relatioiuship to the other (ligestible nutrients, affect its 
value for these purposes In any case, a glance at the figures in the above table 
shows that not only is the Starch Equivalent value of the Biwleys much almve that 
of the Oats, but that wdth the single excepion of tlie flat grains of European Oats, 
with the high content of 10.2 per cent, digestible protein, the good Barley samples 
contain nearly as much digestible protein as do the various Oat samples. These figures 
show very clearly that for viaivtenance and fattenmg purposen Barley in worth more^ 
pound for pounds than are Oafs, and that for the production of mUk and work a good 
sample of Barley is at least equal to Oats, 

Bnrley is gradually being recognised as a suitable foodtsuff for Sheep as well as 
for pigs, and a few farmers have l)egun using barley for Dairy Cows, particularly in 
those places where Lucerne is one of the principal foods supplied to the Cows, but we 
have yet to reach the stage wheu Barley will be looked upon as the chief concentrated 
foodstuff supplied to all farm livestock, including milking cows and working horses. 
Tt is of the utmost importance that we give this question of the feeding of hoine-growm 
Barley to our farm livestock the most serious consideration, because we can grow 
Barley very readily in so much of our Wheat growing country, whereas only some of 
it grows heavy crops of good quality Oats. 

WEEVILS DEVELOP SPONTANEOUSLY. 

Despite the fact that much information was broadcasted throughout the State at the 
time when weevUs were doing so much damage to the wheat stacked for the British 
Oovwnment during the Great War, and also that so many farmers have known weeviU 
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to be present in their barns for a great number of years, there are still a lot of people 
Vho have to handle cereals who £rmly believe that weevils develop from inside the 
grain, and that grain only has to be enclosed in a receptacle of some kind, and weeviis 
will spontaneously appear. 8ome explain this alleged happening by making the 
assertion that the weevil ^'germ”—^whatever that might be—^finds its way into the 
grain at flowering time or soon after. Of course there is no such happening as spon¬ 
taneous generation, at all events not where a relatively high form of life like a weevU 
is concerned, and the persistence in such a belief only delays the day when methods of 
control will be understood and practised. 

The life history of the weevils which do so much harm to stored grain is thoroughly 
well-understood for all sets of natural conditions where they are troublesome, and for 
the principal weevil found in this country, viz., the Bice Weevil (Cdlandra oryaae), 
it is somewhat as follows:— 

A female weevil which has been fertilised by a male makes a groove or a hole in the 
skin of a cereal grain, without being particular as to the situation of the hole, and lays 
an egg in the opening. From this egg a small yellowish-white grub with a btownisfa 
head and without legs, hatches out, and as it is then in close contact with its food 
supply it immediately begins eating the inside of the grain. In warm weather the 
grub remains as such for about 14 to 18 days, when it turns to a chrysalis. It remains 
for 3 to 9 days in this form, after which it emerges as a perfect insect and coninnues 
to feed on the inside of the grain, and eventually it eats its way out and goes in search 
of a mate. In the l»eetle stage the weevU does more damage than when in the grub 
stage. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in connection with weevils in most 
grain-growing countries of the World, and as a consequence it is known that in a climate 
such as our own, in the w'arm part of the year, it takes about 19 to 22 days for weevUs 
to develop, between the egg and the perfect insect, and that four generations can be 
expected each year, whereas in tropical countries six broods a year can be anticipated. 
As each female lays about 150 eggs it is easy to realise what are the theoretical 
possibilities of producing weevils if all eggs hatched and all grubs develo|)ed during 
six generations, but as this theorcftical maximum is never even approached in nature, 
it is only interesting to contemplate the countless millions that might result. Under 
actual counts it is found that during a normal summer one pair of weevils will produce 
a total of about 0,000 insects. 

There is no mystery about the development of the weevil^ and it is perfectly well 
known that before grain can become infested by weevih it must come in contact with 
mature female insects, so that they can lay their eggs inside the skin of the grains. 
A realisation of this fact is necessary before proper control methods can be taken to 
combat the pest. 

STAGE AT WHIC?H OATS SHOULD BE CUT FOB HAY. 

The practic.6 has developed in this State of allowing Oat crops to become almost ripe 
before cutting them for hay. Very few farmers commence cutting Oat crops until much 
of their green color has gone and until they show a lot of purplish coloration in the 
stalks, and so by the time the cutting is completed a good deal of the crop is nearly ripe. 
This practice has led to the development of an accompanying habit of judging the 
quality of Oaten Hay-chaff by taking a double handful of the chaff, blowing the chaffed 
stalks away from the grain, and carefully examining the grain left in the hands. If there 
is a lot of well-developed grain in the chaff it is considered by many to be really good 
Oaten Hay-chaff. 

This practice seems to have developed because of two reasons:—(a) In those parts 
of the State where power threshers are in use, the method of handling much of the Ont 
crop has been to allow it to approach maturity, cut it with a binder, and store it in 
stacks; if the price for Oats is good that season the stack is threshed and the grain 
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Hold, but if more money is to be made from hay, the staiiik 1m chaffed and sold aa Oaten 
Hay-chaff, (h) In most of tlie State the principal variety of Oat grown is the one 
known as ‘ * Algerian, ’' and an unwarranted prejudice has developed which has led to 
the belief that this particular variety of Oat is bitter during all stages of its growth 
up to the time it approaches maturity, and it is considered that tliis bitterness is not 
overcome until the plants show a good deal of purplish color in the stalks. 

It is gradually being realised as time goes on that this alleg'ed bitterness of green 

Oats is an unjustifiable assumption, and it is now becoming recognised that any gain 

made in palatability by waiting until the green stage is almost past, is more than com¬ 
pensated for by the loss of nutriment. This fact is clearly brought out in the following 
Analysis of Oats cut at different stages of growth:— 

Table IV.— Oats Cut at Different Stages of Growth (v). 

Before Heading. In Flower. Ripe. 

Crude Digestible Crude Digestible Crude Digestible 

Nutrients. Nutrients. Nutrients. Nutrients. Nutrients. Nutrients. 



<v 

/o 

/o 

% 

o/ 

•o 

o/ 

/o 

% 

Moisture. 

100 


10*0 

— 

10*0 

— 

Ash . 

8*4 

— 

7*0 

— 

5*4 

— 

Protein... 

12*9 

97 

7*4 

5*3 

6*6 

4*5 

Fat . 

2*8 

20 

2*3 

1*6 

2*3 

1*5 

Carbohydrates. 

44*7 

28*2 

40*3 

25*4 

39*6 

24*2 

Fibre. 

21*2 

12*7 

330 

18*2 

36*1 

15*9 

Starch Equivalent. 

. , 

41-5 


32-5 

26-2 



TIk'sc figures, and particularly those representing the Starch Equivalente, show how 
rapidly the Oat plant loses its nutriment as it approaches maturity, and how delaying 
the cutting-time until near ripeness reduces the value of the hay eventually secured 
These Starch Equivalent values mean that 1 ton of hay made from Oats in flower are 
•equal in feeding value to 24.8cwts. of ripe Oats. It is recognised, of course, that hay 
made from Oats cut at flowering would have a slight tendency to scour working horses, 
or would be, as we say, too **soft*’ a feed for workers, but the longer the delay after 
flowering before cutting oats for hay, the poorer the feed-value of the hay cured. 
In nuikiiig oaten hay for cows in milk, the crop should be cut at or near flowering time, 
whereas if required for working horses it should be cut ten days to a fortnight after 
lowering, and while the grain is still in the milky stage. 

SUMMAEV. 

Blighting of Wheat Crops by Superphosphate, 

1. The trouble known as **blighting** of wdieat crop^ is characterised by the plants 
going straight from the green to the dry stage wiflioiit showing the natural changes of 
color which accx>mpany normal ripening. 

2. In a mild attack of ** blighting * ^ the grain is badly pinched and the yield con¬ 
siderably reduced. 

3. As the recorded yields from 39 centres in the State, with up to 17 consecutive years' 
crops, show a consistent increase in yield as the amount of Superphosphate is increased 
up to 2cwts. per acre, and as the weights-per-bushel for the past 25 years from the 
Wheat plots receiving various dressings of Superphosphate at Boseworthy Agricultural 
College do not show much variation, it seems certain that in South Australia there is 
no danger of ** blighting* * being caused by relatively heavy applications of Super- 
phosphate. 

Telegony. 

4. The term Telegony refers to the traditional belief in the theory that a sire used 
on a dam leaves some influence in that dam which may affect future offsjwing by other 
sires. 

D 
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5. This traditional belief has been developed from a few isolated cases, and in many 
places the notion has been raised on the single instance of Lord Morton mare. 

6. The classic and overworked case of the crossing of Lord Morton's Arab mare with 

a asd then securing striped foals from her when mated to Arab stallions, has 

been disposed of by the experiments of Professor Cossar Ewart, of Edinburgh. 

7. In all alleged cases of tclef/ony, further invesftigation into the ancestry of the 
individuals concerned, or direct experimental work, have clearly demonstrated them to 
be cases of reversion. 

8. The alleged cases have been rare, and all have been disposed of where investigated^ 
and so until some positive evidence is forthcoming it can be taken that ielegony is a non¬ 
existent law of breeding. 

Intra uterine Influences. 

9. The term Intra-uterine Influencest also known as Maternal Impressions and Pre¬ 
natal Influences^ refers the alleged effect of external happenings on the youn^ still 
carried in the uterus of the mother. 

10. It is very doubtful if there is anything else connected with breeding so firmly 
establislied and so widespread, as faith in this traditional belief. 

11. Even at the present day, modifications of Jacobis methods of thousands of years 
ago, to secure certain results by affecting the fetus, are being practised by some breeders, 

12. Following on the experiments of Heape, it appears certain that other than the 
natural characterieftics the offspring will inherit from its mother, the fetus is only 
dependent on its mother for nourishment. 

13. When a child is born with any peculiarity, the mother, guided by tradition, hunts 
for some experience in the preceding months, and usually succeeds in finding one to fit 
the occasion. 

14. Alleged cases of young animals being marked or changed from the normal whilst 
still in tlie uterus have never been reproduced under controlled conditions, and in any 
case the alleged happenings are of such rare occurrences that breeders need# fear no 
interference from this source. 

Change of Seed, 

15. It is often contended that continuously growing seed on the one farm leads to 
deterioration, and that it is frequently necessary to change the reed. 

16. Considerable work has been done in this connection with the grain crops; and 
Professor G. W. Shaw of California sums up the position well, when he says:— **Loss 
always occurs hy mere eha/nffic of seed, except only when there is a ottange to ai better 
type of wheat or more vigorous grain of the same type.** 

17. If seed is deteriorating to the extent of requiring replacement, it shows that 
ordinary care has not been taken with it. 

Oats Better than Barley as a Livestock Foodstuff. 

18. Oats are favored as a foodstuff in this country as against Bairley, because it is 
considered that in this climate Barley is too heating for livestock, whereas in other 
hot countries where Oats are not well known they are objected to because they are 
more heating for livestock than is Barley. 

19. Analyses show that for fattening and maintenance purposes, Barley is wo(rth 
more pound for pound tha& is Oats, and that for the production of milk and work, it 
is about equal to Oats. 

20. It would prove advantageous to the State to adopt Barley as the principal grain- 
feed for all farm livestock, because we can grow the crop well in most of our wheat¬ 
growing districts. 

Weevils Develop Spontaneously. 

21. There is no such thing as spontaneous generation for relatively highly developed 
Insecte like weevUs. 
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22. The female weevU lays eggs in holes she has made in the skin of g^rains which 
hatch as small yellowish'white grubs. The grub lives on the inside of the grain about 
a fortnight or more, then changes to a chrysalis, in which form it remains for 3 to 
days, after which it emerges as a perfect insect. The insect eats out the Inside of the 
grains and eventually comes out and goes in search of a mate. In our climate, four 
generations of weevils can be expected each year. 

Stage at which Oats should he Cut for Hay» 

23. Oats arc generally allowed to approach maturity before they are cut for hay, 

24. Analyses and feeding results show that the Oat plant rapidly loses its nutriment 
as it approaches maturity. 

25. Oaten hay for cow’s should be cut as near flowering time as possible, and if to 
be used for working horses the cutting should be done about 10 to 14 days after 
flowering. 
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On Thursday morning delegates visited the Waite Research Institute, and on Friday 
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Do You Keep a Few Cows 

and not a herd large enough to warrant a MH* 

•‘PAGE’* POWER mucking ^ I HV 

“PAGE” HAND MlLKER^^^B^^h 

which milks two or three cows at once 

and takes half the energy required ‘ 

to turn a 23*gallon separator, or quarter of the 

energy required to pump up a bicycle tyre. JF I 

The “PAGE ” HAND MILKER 1 |||HH I 

EASY TO OPERATE, EASY TO CLEAN, 
and the oowa thrive on it. , 

naou AID ALL PAinOULABS CUbADLY IDBIUHIO 01 APFLlOAnOH XO— 

HORWOOD BAGSHAW LTD., 

7a, CURRIE STREET. ADELAIDE. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN FARM POULTRY. 


[Fnptr read hy Mr. C. F. Anderson {Acting Poultry Expert) at the Forty-firet 
Congress of the Agricultural Burecm.^ 


It is gt^nerally realised tluit in commun with all other lines of primary produce, costs 
in poultry egg production must l)e reduced, and there is undoubtedly room for improve* 
inout, especially in farm ijoultry. 

For some years egg production in South Australia has been limited to farm poultry, 
but during tlio last eight to ten years conditions have been undergoing a change. 
Following on the work which has l>een done and ivhich is still going on at the Paradeld 
Poultry Station, which has been the medium of establishing ^commercial poultry farming 
in South Australia, large numbers of poultry producers concentrating all their effoirts on 
poultry breeding have established modern poultry farms in various parts of the State, 
until to-day commercial poultry fanning is a soundly established industry in South 
Australia, and is rapidly expanding. Mammoth incubators have been installed, large 
brooder houses built, modem scratching sheds to hold hundreds of birds erected, and 
proper attention paid to breeding, feeding, and the marketing of eggs. As a result, 
at least 30 per cent, of the eggs marketed in Adelaide to-day are produced by com¬ 
mercial poultry men, and the x>foduction of this class of egg is rapidly increasing. The 
question may be asked, ^*What effect this has on farm poultry?’’ It has meant that 
with the increasing quantities of high quality eggs it is becoming more difficult each 
year to dispose of the lower quality eggs. 

It must be borne in mind that the difference in quality between the farm egg and a 
commercially produced egg, especially in the early part of the season, when ample sup¬ 
plies of succulent green feed are available, is not very noticeable; but as the summer 
approaclic-i, green feed becomes rank and tough on the average farm, whereas the com¬ 
mercial poultiy farmer feeds large quantities of green feed grown under irrigation, and 
so the coinmcrciilly produced egg is of much better quality. 

It is especially desirable at the present juncture that'every effort be used to increase 
exports; in fact, it is essential to the stability of the poultry industry that this be 
accomplislied. It is very doubtful, however, if 20 per cent, of farm produced eggs are 
suitable for export. Commonwealth export regulations demand:— 

(a) All eggs shall be individually examined by the candling process. 

(h) Eggs which have been subjected to any preservative process or which have been 
placed in cold store prior to l>eiijg submitted for export shall not be pacfked. 

(c) Any egg which has a broken or damaged shell, or wliich is in an unsound or 
other abnormal condition, shall not be packed. 

(d) All eggs must be perfectly clean, i.c., they must be free f<rom stain, dirt, and 
other foreign matter, 

(e) All eggs must be fresh, i.e., after examination by the candling process are, in 
the cpiiiion of an ofiftcer, fit for human consumption and are not more than seven days 
old. 

Tlicse regulations may, to Ihe inexperienced, appear rather drastic, but after careful 
analysis tljcy only mean that the eggs must be new laid, perfectly clean in the shell, 
and free from al>ormalities. With a little care in regard to clean nest accommodation, 
getting the eggs to the packing floor as quickly as possible after being laid, the 
exportable quantities would be largely increased. 

For instance, if during the months of export—August, SiJptember, and October—there 
are 200,000 dozen eggs per week coming on to the Adelaide filoors from the farms, 20 
per cent, of these is equivalent to 40,000 dozen suitable for export, leaving a balance 
of 100,000 dozen eggs per w'eek which are thrown back on the local market, because they 
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are not up to export fita.ndard. This will convey some idea of the serious eflPe<*t these 
eggs have on the market for the remainder of the year, lx*sides the actual financial 
loss suffered, through not being able to ship these eggs. 

Methods where Improvemeni' can be Effected. 

1. The Keepmg of a Better Claes of Stock .—^Pure breds ai-e infinitely better pro¬ 
ducers than crossbreds. South Australian White Leghorns are world renowned as egg 
producers; Black Minorcas aw also good layers of large eggs. Black Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Barnevclders are specially suited for farm conditions. When purchasing 
stock, obtain same from only birds laying fulLsized 2oz. eggs and over. Rememl>er that 
the size of the egg is more a matter of strain than of breed. Several strains of Leg¬ 
horns are noted layers of large eggs, whilst others are only able to produce small eggs. 

2. Hatching Methods .—For years the avewge farmer has depended too much on the 
hen as a means of hatching, with the result that his hatching has not l^eeu started until 
the commercial man has finished, principally for the reason that the average hen does 
not ^^go broody’* until the wanner weather is experienced, and that is from October 
onwards. Hatching at this time is not profitable; late hatched birds never do well— 
they arc slow to mature; in fact, they very seldom develop into good birds, and their 
egg production does not commence until the spring, when prices arc low. If poultry are 
to be kept profitably, they must lay a percentage of eggs during the winter, when 
prices are highest. Late hatched birds w'ill not do this. For winter egg production 
the hatching must be done during July, August, and September, according to the 
district and tlie breed of bird hatched, and the only w’ay the hatching can be done 
during these months is by the incubator. 

3. The Age of the birds is also another important factor in the profitable production 
of eggs. After two yeaii* of production the fowl has passed her most profitable period 
as an egg producer, althoaigh the best of the birds could be kept for a further 12 
months as breeders. 

Summarized, the following practices, if followed, would lead to general improvement 
in farm poultry:— 

1. The keeping of pure birds only. 

2. The replacement of a percentage of stock each year. 

3. Hatching only during the months of July, August, and Septembea*. 

4. TTie disposal of all birds with the exception of th(‘ very l^est after two years of 
production. 

5. The disposal of all surplus male birds, assist in the reduction of cost of feed and 
in the production of a higher class egg. 

6. The regular marketing of all eggs—once a week during the winter and tw'ice a w'eek 
in the summer. 

7. Provision of clean nests, so that eggs are marketed free from dirt and stains, &c. 


FOB THE 

EFFICIENT-PROMPT-ECONOMICAL 

ADUnnSTBATION OF TOUR ESTATE 
APPOniT 


TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
AS THE EXECUTOR OF YOUR WILL 

Enquire for oar free booklet, “ WILLS AND EXECUTORS." 

SB, CUBSIB STBBET ADELAIDE 
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DIETS IN THE HOME. 


\Faper read by Miss JS. CAiffPBELL {Dip, Dorn, Eaoi^, Inspector of Domestic Arts, 
Education Department) at the Women *8 Session of the Forty-first Congress of thef 
'AgrimilUtral Bur can,'] 


Bight from the time when Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, besieged Jerusalem in 
<»07 B.C., and ordered several .selected young men to he fed for three years on the same 
meat and wine as he was using in order to prepare them as his courtiers, thought has 
been given to the problem of which food is necessary and best to produce good, healthy 
bodies. This was brought about by one of the selected youths declining the meat and 
wrine and preferring pulse foods and water. This was his usual diet. The prince who 
had charge of the dietary programme was very loath to permit the change ovei^, but 
after trying the simpler fare for a short period, the youths w’ere carefully examined, 
and it was found that this particular young man had a better appearance, therefore he 
was allowed to continue with his simple diet. Much has been learnt as to the value 
and work of our foodstuffs since the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and it has become a 
fairly commvni study as the means of cooking and preserving have been brought within 
the reach of all housewives. It falls to the mother's lot to decide each day what and 
how much is to be consumed by the members of her household. This is the planning 
of a diet or course of food to be taken by the person. 

To be able to plan successfully, it is necessary to understand something of the body 
requirements, also to know the composition and value of the various foods that are 
to be made available. We all realise that the body consists of bone, muscle, sinew, 
nerves, blood, and water, and whether doing strenuous work or resting quietly there 
is work going on in the body such as breathing and the flowing of the blood. This 
causes a wearing away of some of the tissue.s; these have to be replaced by nourishing 
food being .supplied to the body. It has been found that liie body needs (1) energy 
for the daily work and a supply to allow for a storage of extra energy for emergency 
when a greater demand is made on the body. This heat to give the energy is obtained 
from the sugar and starch content of the food. (2) The muscles and tissues have to be 
repaired, raid a supxily has to be mside available for further growth. Muscles and 
tissues are built up by proteins, which are the flesh-formers. (3) The blood has to be 
purified and the bones strengthened; this is obtained from mineral salts that we get 
from our foods. (4) Vitamins which are essentia^ to growrth and health; they are 
found in nearly all fresh foods. (5) Water is an important item, for it forms a large 
proportion of the tissues, and it helps to regulate the body processes. (6) Another 
help to regulate the body is roughage, which is obtained from vegetables. 

As there are so many different duties for the food to do, and each duty can 
only be performed by a particular food, this gives the key to all diets—we hear 
of low diet, when liquids are mostly used to reduce the temperature of a patient— 
then there is a light diet consisting of nourishing liquids and light dishes, such as 
gruel, arrowroot, fish, and simple milk puddings, it is generally given to a patient 
in the early stages of cbnvalescence. Another is a milk diet, supplying as much 
milk as the patient can be encouraged to take. There are numerous ways of serving 
milk—iced milk, junket, jelly, and milk drinks; this is generally given when 
the patient has gastric trouble. Also we hear of meat diets when it is necessary 
io give the body as much red juice from the meat as possible, it helps to supply 
bided. And w^e must not forget the vegetarian diet, when no meat is allowed; but 
the general is a mixed well-balanced diet, when every kind of foodstuff is included. 
Bach of these diets has to be employed when necessary. The next step is to kno# 
the value of foods and how much of each to use. The flesh formets, or protelnt^ 
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arc obtained from all animal foods, such as meat, eggs, milk, cheese, fish, and a 
small quantity from flour (wheat), peas, and beans. The heat givers, or, as they 
are called, the carbohydrates, are the starch and sugars; we find these in all 
vegetables and fruits. Fat is also a heat giver, although it is not a carbohydrate. 
From fruits and vegetables, a small amount from meat and milk, we procure the 
mineral salts to purify the blood and strengthen the bones; these are calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, phosphates, sodium, iron, lime, and sulphur. It was the 
lack of these Which used to cause scurvy and other skin diseases. 

Knowing what the foodstufTs will supply, it is a good housewife who can economi* 
cully use the supply at hand. The work being performed by each member of the 
family will necessarily govern the amount demanded by the body; it is worse 
to be over-fed than to be un<ler-nouri8hed—one leads to poisons in the body, which 
set up most of our diseases, the other can be relieved as soon as a further supply 
is available, but the body in the meantime has been consuming the reserve that 
was stored in the 'tissues earlier in life. A child has to have sufficient food to 
supply growth and to allow for the wrondorful amount of energy expended whilst 
playing around, he docs not spare himself one atom; as he grows older the play 
and movements are less violent, but the muscles and bones seem to be rapidly 
developing. These are. points that wdll influence the moth'er^s decision on meals. 
Father must not be overlooked, for heavy w'ork and long hours make a greater 
demand on the body than w^hen the time is spent quietly with easy work. It is 
really the mode of life that governs the amount of nourishment to be taken, and 
for the body to get all its requirements it is necessary to have a mixed diet, no 
one particular class of foodstuff greatly predominating, but taking in all kinds of 
foods, such as meat, eggs, milk, fish, fruits (fresh, dried, or pre.served), all kinds of 
vegetables (cooked and salad vegetables), cereals, bread (both brown and >vhite), 
nuts, and plenty of water—either as water, tea, coffee, or other beverages—^but 
there must be a goodly amount of liquid. This will ensure a complete supply of 
vitamins, proteins, mineral salts, and carbohydrates. Variety can be obtained by 
preparing those foods in plain or savoury dishes, but, of course, the more highly 
flavored the dish is the harder it is to digest, and the digestive system will rebel 
at any food that does not agree with it. Over cooking wdll destroy the value of 
food to the body, still the important thing is to be sure not to over eat, but gi^ ^ 
the system a fair chance to do its work, then the result will be the same as the 
youth before Nebuchadnezzar, he surpassed the others by ten score votes. 

The women^s session of the Congress concluded by a visit to the cake factory of 
Messrs. Ellis Bros., Franklin Street, Adelaide. 


HINTS TO SUPPLIERS. 


[By W. H. Downks, District Dairy Tnstruetor, South-East] 


Importance of Gooi> Qualfty Crf.am. 

During the last two months it has probably been noticed by cream suppliers that 
ftictories generally have been more strict in the grading of cream than was apparent 
during previous years, Tliis was particularly noticeable during the export season. 
Although at the present time South Australia is in the position of being barely self- 
supporting with regard to choice butter, nevertheless there is a considerable surplus of 
inferior cream being delivered to the factories, wiiieh is probably accounted for to a 
great extent by the hotter weather being experienced and supplies of cream being smaller 
and held longer at the farm. In order that our local choice butter may be in tho 
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position to successfully compete with imported butters from a quality standpoint, it will 
be essential that the factories still continue to grade the cream and pay for 
it according to quality. All factories in this respect will be alike, and it 
follows that shouhl a supplier leave a factory and send elsewhere in view of having 
his cream graded lower than choice, he may expect similar grading at the next factory 
to which he sends, unless, of course, the quality of his produce has improved. With the 
rapid approach of warmer weather conditions, it will be more difficult for some 
suppliers to consistently receive top grade prices for their cream unless they adopt the 
necessary measures to ensure that their produce is of reasonably sound quality. The 
chief faults noticed in the quality of local cream are mainly from a flavor point of 
view, and are as follows:— 

Stale Flavor, —Due to keeping cream too long before delivering to the factory, and 
sometimes bordering on the rancid stage. 

Sour or Over-ripe, —Due to the presence of tool much lactic aCid in cream. Warm 
conditions, low test, combined with age, are all factors tending to increase this,trouble. 
In the course of time a stale and cheesy flavor will usually develop. 

Fermented Flavor, —May be due to various causes, .the chief of which are as follows:— 

(a) Cream kept too long, not in the best surroundings, partiicularly when it is 
low in butterfat test. 

(h) Mixing together cream of different temperatures before the warmest has cooled 
sufficiently. 

(c) Using a separator twice a day, and only washing it once daily, or not scalding 

the separator parts properly. 

(d) Keeping afternoon milking overnight and heating it up the following morning 

for the purpose of separating. 

Tallowy Flavor, —This is a chemical flavor most common during summer months, which 
can usually be associated with cream of exceptionally high butterfat test. It develops 
as a result of exposure to heat, or through becoming air dried, and becomes more pro¬ 
nounced with age. • 

Metallic Flavor, —This is another chemical reaction which is usually, though not 
always, associated with cream of too low a butterfat test. It is caused through the 
action of the lactic acid in the Cream on metal with which it comes into contact. It 
will rarely occur if the separator parts and other utensils are well tinned and kept 
thoroughly clean, but once the tinning is defective, or is neglected as regards cleansing, 
this flavor will soon be noticeable. 

It is possible for cream to possess a combination of two or more of the above- 
mentioned flavors, such as stale and tallowy/’ ‘^sour and fermented,” &c., all 
depending upon the conditions under which it is produced, kept, and delivered. 

The importance of frequent delivery to the factory cannot he too greatly stressed, 
as it is the primary cause of most of the trouble noticed in locally delivered cream. 

The man who desires the best price for his produce will endeavor to keep the cream 
as cool as possible while it remains on the farm. Daring warm weather cooling down 
by any method, but prefei ably by means of a suitable cream cooler, will greatly enhance 
the keeping quality, as the bactenal development is considerably checked by reason 
of low temperatures. Stirring the cream two or three times daily will also assist 
in reducing any objectionable ”feed” flavors that may be present. In all cases, 
cleanliness plays no small part in the quality of cream, and suppliers who are not in 
the habit of washing their separators each time they are used are strongly urged to do so. 

Binsing utensils in warm water alone is not conducive to satisfactory results. After 
being scrubbed and rinsed, all utensils should be thoroughly scalded with boiling water. 
This latter treatment will tend to eliminate many of the troubles cream is heir to, as 
it kills all germs which may remain on the utensils, and at the same time the heat 
ensures rapid drying, and thus prevents the possibility of further batrterial development. 
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TOMATO DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

with special reference to Glasshouse Tomato Culture. 


[By Geopfbey Samuel, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist, Waite Agricultural 
liesearch Instilute, University of Adelaide.] 

\ CoTitinuf'd from pagr 510, Jonrnnl of Agriculture, December^ 1930.] 


INSE(JT PESTS. 

(^UTWORMS. 

Description .—Cutworms are about tlie first of the iusfHit ])ests to worry 
Ihe toinato-jrrower. llowevei*, it is plants })ut out into the field whieh suffer 
most, 52 :la.s.sliouse plants beinj? rarely troubled except oeeasmnally in glass- 
hous<?s on new ground. Cutworm damage is familiar to all growers. The 
young plants have their st(mis eaten through about ground level, and flop 
over and die. \*<u*y fre(iiiently the eutworia whieh eausiHl the damage ean be 
(liseov(*red if the soil is (‘andully turned over witli a ])oeketknife round the 
roots of plants whieh have been eaten otf the previous night. The grub is 
brown in eolor and eurls round into a eirele when distuibed. 

Control .—The most important ])oint in eutworm eontrol is not to plant 
on land wliii'li has been left dirty and weiMly. Where land is work(‘d to its 
full (apaeity, with rotation of erof)s and elean (*ultivation of soil prior to 
sowing. (Mitworm damage will rarely be im])ortant. If cutworms are few 
in number they will be ehei'ked suftieientiy by the lead arsenate spray 
advise (1 for h^af-feHnling eat(‘r{)illars. If they an* numerous the best remedy 
is to us(‘ a poison bait (vee page 633). 

(iKUKN ( 'aTKUI’ILI.ARS. 

DescrlplMjn,—Cn\Hn\ eaterpillai-s (grubs) of moi-o than one species eat 
tomato leaves and bore into tomato stems and fruit. Affected stems will 
suddenly wilt, and the bore-hole of the grub is ea.sily found at the bottom 
of the affected part. Fruit is frequently attacked at the stem-end, and 
drops from the plant, or a soft bacterial wet-rot follows on the grub injury, 
converting the fruit into a sloppy mess inside the skin. 

The caterpillars hatch from small whiti* eggs lahl on the i)lant by moths. 
iVfter feeding and growing to full size they usually leave the ])lant to pupate 
under the protection of rubbish lying on the soil. T.hey then eineige as 
moths, w'hich fly from plant to plant laying fre.sh eggs on the leaves and 
.stems. 

Control .—The control measure to adopt is spraying or dusting with 
arsenate of lead, but it is much more suec(‘ssful if used early as a preventive 
instead of being left till the caterpillars have already appeared. It is a 
good plan to spray the seedlings once in the seiMlbed, belore the 
become too densely growm together, and then again ^ 
been set out. As the plants grow, further treatments vdl be required, and 

B 
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arsenate dusts will probably be preferable to spray for these later treat¬ 
ments. Treatment in the early stages is easier and cheaper, and will 
pi-event a grear deal of multiplication of the pest; it (lo(*s not then become 
bad in the later stages as it frequently does when negle(‘ted earlier. 

Green Aj'His. 

Description ,—Green aphis are so well known that a description of these 
insects is scarcely necessary. They arc usually to be found on the under¬ 
sides of tomato leaves, or clustered on the young tissue near the growing 
point of the stem. They suck the juices of the plants, and when numerous 
they seriously reduce its vitality. They also excrete a sweet liquid, ** honey- 
dew,^’ which makes the plant sticky and on which a blackish mould fungus 
may grow if the insects are very numerous. 

Green aphis give birth to living young, and the colony of young ones 
produced by an adult wingless aphid can frequently be seen clustering round 
her. No fertilisation by a male is necessary at this stage, and it is only the 
winged forms appearing mainly at the end of the season which pi’oduee tlie 
sexual forms that provide for the carrying on of the si)ecies over the winter 
by means of eggs. During the course of their growth aphis shed their 
skins several times, and in a colony of any size the empty white skins 
which have been shed can always be seen among the insects. 

Control ,—Control of aphis is best obtained by ni«‘Oline and soap sprays 
or by nicotine containing dusts. In glasshouse Avork the dust is most con¬ 
venient, but the temperature must be above 76"^" for satisfactory results. In 
fact, the warmer the better, for the nicotine vaporises more quickly and 
strongly at the higher temperatures. Dusting with nicotine dusts is then*- 
fore best done during the w^armest part of the day. 

The White Fly. 

Description .—The white fly, the scientific name of wiiich is Trialiurodes 
vaporarium, is a well-knowm pest of glasshouse tomatoes and can cause con¬ 
siderable damage if alloAved to multii)ly un<iiecked. Bven if it doi‘S not 
become bad enough to injure the plants, it may (;aus(^ considerable trouble 
by necessitating the wiping of all the fruit. 

Three stages of the insecd should be recognised by the tomato grower. Tin* 
egg is a very small white object, hardly visible to the naked eye, fixed to 
the under side of the leaf by a short stalk; it become^s gradually darkiT 
with age, and finally becomes almost black. This stage lasts from eight to 
25 days, usually hatching in about 17 to 21 days. 

The egg hatches to a small oval scale, Avhich soon settles down to feed 
on the leaf, sucking the sap and not moving further during this stage of 
its life. The whitish oval scales are often to be found in large numbers on 
the under sides of the leaves, and when once known cannot be mistaken. 
The skin of the scale is east three times during its growth, and at the end it 
develops a waxy covering, becomes thicker, and is at a stage corresponding 
to the pupa of other insects. The winged fly is developing inside this waxy 
casing, and emcTges a>s the fully formed adult about tliree to six weeks 
after hatching from the egg, according to the temperature. 

The fragile Avhite adult flies are well-known, flitting about the houses, 
and live for several wrecks. The females may lay from four to seven eggs 
per day throughout life. During both the scale and the adult stage a 
syrupy liquid is sprayed out by the insects, w’^hich falls on Uie foliage' and 
fruit .^nd makes them sticky. Often a sooty-mould fungus grows in this 
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sugary liquid, so that a black mouldy gi-owth covers the ])lants, and may 
cause them to become unhealthy by blocking up their breathing pores, and 
reducing the amount of light falling on the leaves. 

The white fly will live on many other i)lants tlian tomatoes, and is often 
especially troublesome on beans, it may the!*efore be found advisable not 
to plant beans between the houses. 

CmitroL —^'Fhe white fly is comparatively easily controlled by fumigating 
witli cyanide, but because of the very poisonous natun? of the gas a number 
of growers are afraid to use it. If the instructions are carefully followed, 
liowever, there is no dangei*, and it gives excellent control of the pest. 

Control by nicotine dusts can now be done fairly effectively when dusts 
with the higher percentages of nicotine are used. There is always a 
danger that many of the flies may be just driven out of the houses before 
they are killed, however, and, although stupefied for some time, may later 
recover and regain the plants. If dusting with nicotine is preferred, the 
treatments should be done at the same intervals as are mentioned below 
under the heading, “Two fumigations necessary." 

Still another way, of controlling the white fly is now being tried in 
England and that is by the introdmstion of a minute parasitic wasp 
{Encarsiix formosa) wliich parasitises the young scales under the leaves. 
Very tuieoiiraging results were secured in 1928. when some hundreds of 
thousands of parasitised scales were distributed to growei’s. many of whom 
repoiled complete control of wliite fly wlien the wasp was introduced into 
th(‘ houses. EffoTts will be made to see if Ibis benefieial insect ean be 
established in South Australia, and thus save the troubh* of constant 
fumigation. 

As yet, however, the best and cheapest method for eontiulling the white 
fly is cyanide fumigation. A full d(*scriptiou of how to do it follows, and 
this should be read veiy carefully, and followed in every detail by those 
who are trying it for the first time. They will find, aftei* doing it once 
or twice, that the process i.s so easy that at future times they will have 
no hesitation in always fumig^ating with cyanide for the eontiol of the 
white* fly jiest. 

( \ >N niTU INS FOK F {' M10, AT ION. 

Fumigation must always be <h>ne at njgbt. whih* the br(‘atliing-pores 
of the ])hmts are closed. It is also advisable to have the jilants slightly 
in neeel of water, but not «<) mueli, of course, that they show signs of 
wilting. As regards the weatJier, the only really necessary point is to see 
that it is not too Avindy a night, for the tyi>e of glasshouse* useel here is 
not wedl eleisesl, and em winely nights the gas wendd blow out too (|ui(*kly. 
It is also lie'fter to ehemse* a e*e)ol night than a warm one. 

MaTKRIAUS RKQTUKKn. 

The fumigation is done by elropping e*arefuUy weighed epiantitie^s of 
cyanide info small earthenware*^ jars, or glass jam jars, containing mea.sured 
quantifiers of water and suljdmric acid, .spae*e<l at eejual inteiwals along a 
centre re>w’ of the houst*. 

Glazed eartheiiw’^are jars about 6in. high can be bought epiite cheaply, 
and about six jai*s are ne^ress^iry feir every 100ft. of the usual sized tomato 
house around AeJedaide. The me^tluHl of ealeulating tlie number of jars 
reepiired is ele\seribed in more detail em the next page. 
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A meaiiuriii^ glass graduated in ounces, which can be bought at any 
chejuist’s or i)liot()grapher's sliop, is used to nieasure out the water and 
acid into the jai*s. The materials are used in the proportions: water, 3oz.; 
sulphuric acid, l^oz.; sodium cyanide, loz. For the size of tomato house 
usual round Adelaide, loz. of cyanide per jai* giv(is a good distribution of 
gas, so that the preparation of the pots of acid is simple. Three ounces 
of water are first measured out into all the jai’S, and then l|oz. of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) are tiHiasured out and poured intn 
the water in each jar. The li(]uM becomes very hot, and care must be 
taken always to pour the acid into the water, and never water into acid. 

The sodiimi cyanide is weighed out ciirefully into ounce lots, and each 
wrapped up in a piece of paj)er. A small pair of letter sciiles is advisable 
for accurate weighing. If lumps of cyanide have to be broken up, do it 
in a tin or box, so that pieces of cyanide do not become scattered argund. 
Remember that it is very poisonous, and have all tins or other containers 
labelled cyanide i)oison and placed out of reach of children and animals. 
It should alw'ays be kept in a closed tin, as it gradually deteriorates in air. 
It might be possible to buy the cyanide already w^eighed out in packets. 
If potassium cyanide is used, loz. of sulphuric acid instead of lioz. is 
sufficient. 

MEAsranMKNT of Il0t\SKS. 

The amount of cyanide necessary must be carefully calculated ax'cording 
to the volume of llie house. The number of cubic feet in a house is calcu¬ 
lated by multiplying the lengtli by the breadth by the average lieight. The 
average height is found by adding the height of the ridge pole to tlu^ 
height at the sides, and dividing by twx). The following is an example of 
the calculation:— 

Find the volume of a house lOOft. long, 15ft. wide, 4ft. hifj^li at the 
sides, and 7ft. at the ridge pole. 

Average height = .^7 -f- 4) == 5.1. 

Volume = 100 X 15 X bi =- 8,250, say 8,000 cub. ft. 

To cyanide at tin* rate of loz. j)er 1,000 cub. ft. would need Hoz. of 

cyanide, which could be used in eigJit loz. ])ackets droppcnl in eight jars 

spac(xl e( 4 ually along tlu‘ centre rows of the house. 

To cyanide at the rate of only Joz. per 1,000 cub. ft. wH)uld need only 
6oz. of cyanide, which could be used either in six pots with loz. eacli, or 
in eight pots with |oz. each. 

Strengt^i op Fumigation. 

The glasshouses used in Europe, which are constructed for artificial 
heating, are much more air-tight than the houses used round Adelaide, 
and smaller doses of cyanide, often only Joz. per 1,000 cub. ft. are quite 

sufficient. With the big gaps along the ridge pole and at the sides of our 

houses, however, a somewhat larger dose is necessary to be effective. For 
the grower trying fuihigation for the first time, it is recommended that 
he try the effect of a dose of 4oz. per 1,000 cub. ft. first, and if that is 
found not to kill all the flies and not harm the plants at all, he can 
increase the dose next time to Joz. per 1,000 cub. ft. Houses vary in air¬ 
tightness, and for many this rate will probably prove sufficient, but for 
other houses, which are poorly closed, loz. per 1,000 cub. ft. will not be 
too strong. Each grower can soon find out for himself the best strength 
for his own houses. 
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Having seen that the plants are a little on the dry side, and that the 
night will not be too windy, the pots of water and acid are prepared and 
set along the houses at equal intervals down one of the centre rows during 
the late afternoon The pots nearest the door at each end can be a little 
closer to the door than the spaces between the pots down the centre to 
make up for leakage at the ends. Tlui pots will usually be about the 
width of the house ai)art. If a very wide house had to be done, two rows 
of pots might be necessary, in wliich case two people would be required 
for the dropping in of the cyanide. 

The packets of cyanide are best kef)t together until just before fumi¬ 
gation begins, which should not be until about an hour after sunset, when 
it is just getting dark. They may then be either placed along one beside 



Fiq. 33.—The Brown Surface MiK*, Phyllocofttes Ivcup^nici, so small that it is just invisible to the 
naked eye. This mite crawls over the surface of tomato stems and leaves in groat numbers, and 
produces a rusty-colored diS(joIorati(m and shrivelling oi the leaves, working from below upwards. 

Doing thk Fumigation. 

(‘aeh pot of acid ready to unwrap and tip in, or they may be carried along 
all together in a bucket or bag slung over the shoulder, and one unwrapped 
as the operator is walking along to each pot, and the cyanide dropped 
quickly in. 

In all eases, the tipping in of the eyanide into the pots of acid should 
begin at the end farthest from the door, and the operator walk steadily 
towards the door, ti])ping the cyanide out of its jiacket quickly into each 
pot as he comes to it. He should then elose the door and allow- no one 
to go into the house. 

The house must be opened and ventilated at dawn in the morning, for 
if sunlight comes into the house while the gas is still ])r(*sent, the plants 
are liable to be injured. Open the doors and remove a pane of glass at 
intervals along the sides to allow the gas to esca])e, and do not go into 
the house for a few hours until you are sure that the gas has had time to 
escape. 
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The })ots should then be picked up and rinsed out carefully into a sink 
or into a hole in the ground which is filled in immediately. The house may 
then b(' closed again, and a watering given if necessary. 

Two Fumigations Necessary. 

Fumigation kills only the adult white flies and the scales feeding on the 
under sides of the leaves. It does not kill the eggs, and so a second 
fumigation has to follow after all the eggs have hatched, but before any 
have grown to adults and started laying further eggs. The time of this 
second fumigation de}>ends upon the weather. In hot weather (average 
temperature in house above 72^) it should follow a fortnight after the 
first; in medium warm weather (65^-72°) it should not be done for three 
weeks; and in (*old weather (below 65°) only after nearly four weeks. Two 
fumigations properly done should control the white fly for the whole 
of the season, provided that white fly are not present on beans or other 
plants just outside the houses. 

Seedlings and young plants in a sappy condition will not stand fumi¬ 
gation to the same extent as older plants which have been topped and 
which can be allowed to become a little dry before treatment. If it is 
necessary to fumigate young plants, the dose should be reduced a little. 
It is evident therefore that the grower who keeps his houses clean, and 
who is free from white fly during the early months of growth, will have a 
great advantage over his neighbor w^ho has to fumigate while his plants 
are still young and sappy. 

The Brown Surface Mite. 

Description ,—This disease is frequently called ‘^golden stem.^^ It usually 
commences as a discoloration on the stem of the plant, which may sogietimes 
be rather ''golden” in appearance, but is usually more dull bronze or rusty 
brown. The trouble spreads out on to the leaves, which first become rusty 
brown and then gradually shrivel and die. The disease gradually spreads 
u])wards, working along the stem and out on to the leaves, and finally the 
whole plant may become shrivelled with only the topmost leaves green, and 
even these beginning to show the characteristic diffuse bronze appearance 
of the early stages of attack. The fruit is sometimes affected, becoming 
bronze in color, and with the surface broken up into innumerable little 
corky cracks in a fine network. 

Came ,—The trouble is caused by a minute imsecl {PhyUocopies 
lycopersici) belonging to the class of ''mites” (Pig. 33). The mites are 
about one two-hundredth of an inch in length, and so are just invisible to 
the naked eye except under the most favorable circumstances. They teed 
and multiply entirely on the surface of the plant, and wherever tliey are 
present in any numbers they cause the rusty discoloration. The gradual 
spread of this discoloration up the stem and out on to the leaves is thus 
due to the crawling of the mites in great numbers over the surface. 

Control .—The best control measure is to dust with the finest sulphur 
dust. Since the mites are soft-bodied and entirely on the surface of the 
plant, this is one of the most easily controlled diseases. Guard against 
spreading the trouble from the affected plants to healthy ones by pruning 
or rubbing against diseased leaves while picking, before they have been 
dusted with sulphur. Nicotine-containing dusts or sprays are also 
effective. 
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Eelwokms. 

DeHcription —Althouf^fi not insects in the true sense of the word, eelworms 
can conveniently be considered here. They are very minute little worms, 
invisible or only jUvSt visible to the naked eye. They penetrate into the 
roots of tomato and many other plants, and live most of their life feeding 
inside on the tissues of the root. The irritation which their presence 
causes to the plant leads to the formation of knobby swellings on the roots, 
and when tlie worms are very abundant these can be so numerous that the 
whole of the root is thick, swollen, and clubby (Figs 34, 35). In fact, tJie 
name club-roof' is sometimes used by tomato growers for this disease. 

The presence of tlie eelworms is usually not suspected until it is seen 
that there is something wrong with the top of the plant. The idant loses 
vigor, the fruit fails to set, the leaves are a paler green than normal, and 
finally become sickly and yellowish. 



Fio. :n. - Echvorin litiiips on iziusshouso tomato roots. 

Tlic eelworms in the roots penetrate the tissues iu all directions, the 
remales arc fertilised l>y (lie males, and the eggs then begin developing 
inside the female body. As many as 500 eggs may be laid by a single 
female. Wlien tlie young hatch they may penetrate further into the 
roots or escape into the soil, where they may swim or be carried in w^ater 
for some distance and later penetrate fresh young roots. 

Eelworms are usually moi-e troublesome in sandy soils. Once soils are 
iiife(*ted it is extn*mely difficult to get rid of the pest, for the eggs can last 
over the season wlum there are no plants growing, and the worms can live 
on the roots of many spcM*ies of cultivated plants. 

Control ,—Once again, steam sterilisation is the most i)ractical cure for 
eelworms iu glasshouse soil, but unfortunately is not yet available for glass¬ 
house growers in South Australia. Tlie usual rtnnedy pnietised here is 
simply to move the glasshouse to fresh soil wdien the ground becomes badly 
infected. 
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A niunbei* o£ chemical treatments have been tritMl ag-ainst (H^lvverms with 
varying? measures of success. The gi'ower who notices eel worm infection in 
a cojuparatively small patch of his glasshouse may like to make an attempt 
to eradicate the pest by one of these methods before it spreads through the 
whole of his house. As soon as the infection is noticed it would be 
ad.visable to maik off the area and not allow the watei* to run across the 
patch all down the rest of the house if this is possible. The affected plants 
should be pulled up and the roots bunmt as soon as the plants are im])rofit- 
able, but the treatment of the soil would best be left until the rest of the 
house has been pulh^i out. 

Perhaps the most promising treatment to experiment with is the one using 
ealcium cyanamide ((^Jyanogas). Briefly, the proeedure is as follows:— 
Cyanamide is applied at the rate of 1 ton to the aere (i^lb. per square yard) 
and carefully and uniformly mixed with the dry soil to a depth of 6 inches 
or more. The soil is then thoroughly irrigated. The treatment shopld 
precede the planting of the crop by at least six or eight weeks, dui'ing vvhi(‘)i 
time the soil should be frequently stirred to break np any crusi wliieh may 
form. The action is essentially a cyanide fumigation, and the iH^idue 
finally left in the soil is only lime. The efficacy of this remedy has not yet 
been thoroughly proved under South Australian conditions, howevtu*, for 
it appears to have been used only on rare occasions so far. 

CuRcuLio Beetles. 

Description. —Occasionally tomato plants are attacken! by thirculio 
beetles. These beetles live under the soil during the daj’^ time and come up 
and feed on the plants at night. They can u.sually be found by (‘arefully 
turning up the soil at the base of affected plants with a pocketknife. They 
are small brown beetles, somewhat less than jin. long, which usually sham 
dead when disturbed. They nearly always fmi at the edges of tlie l(‘av(‘s, 
so that if leaves are seen with the edges all irregularly eaten the Ofii'culio 
beetle should be suspected. 

ControL —This beetle (*an be controlled by arsenate si>rays or dusts or 
by poison baits, a.s described for green caterpillars and cutworms. 

Some Diseases not in South Australia. 

Althougli nearly 20 diseases affecting tomatoes in South Australia have 
been described, there are a number of othei*s whi<*h have not htcn found 
here. Perhaps the mo>st important to mention are Fusarium wilt, and the 
late-blight or Irish blight which also affects potatoes, for both these* diseases 
are present in other parts of Australia, and may very liki.dy be found Ih'tc 
also if favorable weather conditions were expeidenced. 

Pusarium wilt has already been discussed on page 499, December, 1930, 
issue. Late-blight, caused by the fungus Phytophthora infesians, is only 
troublesome under fairly continuous warm, damp, and miiggy^ conditions, 
such as are rarely experienced in South Australia. The symptoms consist 
of rapidly spreading rotten patches on leaves and fruit. Control measures 
consist of spraying with Bordeaux mixture, (combined with general methods, 
such as) rotation of crops (without potatoes), destniction of diseased 
material after harvest, etc. 

As a matter of interest the following other tomato diseases which at times 
cause appreciable losses in other countries may be mentioned:— 
Anthracnose (Colleiotrichum phomoides), 

Ascochyta blight {Didymella lycopersici). 

Bacterial spot {Bacterium vesicatorimn), 
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Buckeye rot (Phyiophthora parasifica), 

Botrytis steni-rot (Botrytis sp.). 

Leaf mould {Cladosporium fulvum). 

Sclerotium blight {ScleroUum rolfnii). 

Western yellow bliglit (virus of sugar-beet curly top). 

Although some of these, if introduced into South Australia, would 
probably never become troubleso-me, owing to the climatic conditions being 
unfavorable to them (as is the case with the late-blight mentioned above), 
there an* olJiers, such as Leaf Mould, which are certainly to be feared, 
and it is to be hoped that our ([uarantine laws suct'ced in keeping such 
disi^ases out oF this Stati* for as long a time as possible. 



Fio. Mr>. IVkI K«*l\vorm swrllinvrs on tiu' roul'i »»t j fioM lomato 

FUNGUMDKS AND L\SK(^TUMDBS. 

CllEStlUNT UoMPOl NO. 

For Fhvi king Dampinij-off and Koot-raf in Srcdlings. 

The mixture is pre])ared by mixing finely powdered copper sulphate and 
ammonium carbonate in the proportion of 2oz. of the former to lloz. of 
the latter. Ammonium carbonate is in hard lumps, which an* ratlier diffi¬ 
cult for the totriato grower to reduce to a fine powder, tliat many will 
find it most convenient to have the mixture made up by a clunnist. The 
dry mixtine should be stored in a stoppered glass or stone jar for at least 
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24 hours before using, and is tbien prepared for use by dissolving loz. of 
the drj^ Jiiixture in a little hot w^ater and adding to 2galls. of water. (The 
solution must not be placed in metal vessels.) 

Cheshunt CVnnpound was developed by Dr. W. ¥. Bewley at the Ex})eri- 
mental and Kesearclf Station of the Nursery and Market Q-arden Industries' 
Development Society, at Cheshunt, in England. It was developed 
especially to control damping-off fungi in seedboxes. The solution does 
DO harm to the plants (it is advisable not to let it touch the foliage, 
however, and to hose down with water immediately should any get on the 
leaves), but it is able to kill damping-off fungi in the soil. In England 
seedboxes are watered with the solution after sowing, and seedlings after 
transplanting. In South Australia, with our greater freedom from 
damping-off troubles, this would rarely be necjessary. If seedlings arc 
actually falling over from damping-off, however, ("heshunt Compound 
should be watered on immediately to prevent the disease spreading t<r still 
healthy plants, and it would lie advisable to use it again in transplanting. 

Ohteshunt Compoiuid is always of value where seedling^’ have to be 
replaced in the houses because of some r(K)t disease. 

In the words of Dr. Bewley, ^‘In reidaeing diseased individuals in the 
houses the method should be to remove the affected plant, Avater the hole with 
a pint of solution, replant with a healthy individual, and again water with 
the solution.'' 


Soil Stkrilisatiox by Formalin. 

For Control of Damping-off in Seedhed^i, 

Formalin is too expensive to usc^ for soil sterilisation on a large scab*, 
and its use is thus limited to seedbed sterilisation. Here also its use is 
not likely to be great for some time to come, since the soil of seedb(*ds 
can be replaced comparatively cheaply near Adelaide, and soil o^n be 
obtained whidli is practically free from damping-off fungi. There may 
be occasions, however, on which a grower would like to sterilise his seedbeds 
thoroughly after some disease has been presemt, and so the following 
instructions may lie given. 

The formiaJin is used at the strength of lib. to ISgalls. of water, and 
the soil is thoroughly soaked with this solution at the rate of about a 
gallon to eaeih square foot. The soil is then covered with bags for 24 hours, 
and the bags then removed and the vsoil aired for at least a week before 
planting. It is advisable also to storilise spades, forks, &c., by washing 
with the solution while there is some made up. 

Formalin is a much more powerful disinfectant than Cheshunt Com¬ 
pound, and, ther(‘fore, cannot be used onee ])lants are givming in the soil. 
It can be guaranteed t>o render soil free from disea.sie, but precautions 
must be taken that no further dis(*ia.se is introdiuod in water, on tools, 
or in any other way. ’• 

Sou. Stkru.i.sation by Steam. 

See the article by Dr. W. F. Bewley on ‘4^raciieal Soil Sterilisation by 
Heat for Glasshouse Crops'' in the Journal of the Minisirtf of Agriculture^ 
Gr. Britain, vol. 33, page 297, July, 1926, or U.S. Dept. Agric., Farmers' 
Buis., 996 and 1320. 
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Bordeaux Mixture. 

For Control of Fungus Diseases of the Leaves, 

Bordeaux Mixture has been largely replaced in glasshouse tomato grow¬ 
ing by copper-lime dust, which is really almost a dry Bordeaux dust. These 
fungicides are tlie best for checking the spread of Leaf-spot and Early 
Blight, but since neither disease is widespread in South Australian glass¬ 
houses there is no general need yet for copper-containing fungicides in 
glasshouse work here. Tests will have to be made later on the relative 
efficiency of Bordeaux Mixture and the copper-lime dust in checking Early 
Blight under our conditions, and any grower whose plants are suffering 
from Early Blight might well compare the two treatments. 

Bordeaux Mixture is made of— 

41 bs. copper suli)hate (bluestone). 

41bs. lime (fresh and good quality). 

SOgalls. water (rainwater, or good quality). 

This mixture (4-4-50) is somewhat weaker than the standard (6-4-50) which 
is often used on outdoor plants. The copper sulphate dissolves most easily 
when tied in a bag and sus])ended near the top of the water, or it may 
be dissolved in a jug of warm water and then stirred into the cold. The 
lime should be gradually slaked and stirred into an even paste and then 
diluted to a milky fluid. The best Bordeaux mixture is made when the 
bluestone and lime solutions are equal in amount (in two non-metal vessels, 
e,g., small bari*els) and are run simultaneously into a thii'd lower vessel 
(a larger barrel) througli a tine brass wire or muslin sieve. Under these 
conditions the mixture forms the finest possible precipitate which will 
remain in suspension well while spraying. It should be sky-blue in color, 
and not green, and it should not dej)Osit any copper on the blade of a 
bright pocket knife di])])ed into the solution. 

Ni(X)Tine-!Soap Spray. 

For the control of tomato si)otted wilt, in order to kill the black car¬ 
nation thrips on seedlings in the seedbed or on |)lants not long put out, 
it may be found preferable to use a nicotine-soap sj)ray instead of a dust, 
since at the time of year the temperature is scarcely high enough to 
vaj)orise dusts well. 

The nicotine-containing si)rays on the market are either extracts of 
tobacco plants containing pure nicotine, or a 40 })cr cent, solution of the 
chemical compound nicotme suli)hate, as in Black Leaf 40. Full direc¬ 
tions for use are usually given on the containers. It is advisable always 
to use soap with these sprays and to make them u]> with rainwater if 
possible. Thri])S need fairly strong solutions to kill them, and a 1 in 800 
solution of Black Leaf 40 is the weakest whicli will be effective. Some 
growers have used 1 in 500 with no damage to plants, and better results. 

Dusts. 

Dusts are widely used in glasshouvses now in ])reference to sprays, for 
the conditions are almost ideal for their application. The absence of wind 
means that the cloud of dust hangs in the air round tlie jflants and deposits 
a fine film of the fungicide or insecticide all over the surface, reaching 
positions in a fairly dense foliage where it would be almost impossible to 
get a spray. This is most imf)ortaiit, for the whole principle of applying 
a fungicide is to cover the healthy plant com])Ietely with a pojsonous 
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coating’, which will kill any fungus spores which germinate on the surface. 
Similarly, in. the case of an insecticidal dust such as an arsenate, a cover¬ 
ing must be put over the whole plant so that wherever the young caterpillar 
hatches from the egg and begins to feed it will be unable to eat the leaf 
without eating some arsenate as well. 

All the dust manufacturing companies now supply combination dusts, 
containing both fungicidal and insecticidal substances. Copper and 
sulphur are the chemicals used against fungus diseases; an arsenate is the 
chemical used against chewing insects; and nicotine the chemical against 
, sucking insects (see page 622). Combining them all makes a dust which is 
of value against all above-ground pests and which is very little trouble 
to apply. A number of growers dust regularly with one of these pro¬ 
prietary dusts as an insurance against disease, and this is probably the 
safest method for the grower who does not feel confident that he can quickly 
detect diseases. 

Dusts are by no means inexpensive, however, and the man who knows 
his diseases well and who is also careful in removing diseased plants can 
i^ave money by dusting less frequently. Under our conditions at least 
two treatments are usually necessary for the proper control of green 
caterpillars. One of these should he soon after the seedlings are established 
in the houses, and the seco^id just before the flowers on the first truss open. 
It is quite a good plan to make these two standard dustings, and to use a 
combination arsenate-nicotme-sulphur dust (or a proprietary “tomato 
dust,'’ which contains copper in addition and is slightly more expensive). 
These two treatments should greatly reduce the chance of any pest multi¬ 
plying up during the season, provided the houses and their surroundings 
are kept properly clean. 

It is not suggested, however, that the grower should rely on these two 
dustings to keep his plants clean. He must be continually on the watch for 
fungus diseases or insect pests, and immediately apply a dust if ow is seen 
to be spreading. In such a case there is no need always to use the most 
expensive combination dust, however. It may be that caterpillars are ihe 
only pest which is not being controlled, and a plain arsenate dust would be 
the logical dust to apply. Even when two or more pests are multiplying a 
suitable combination dust to control both of them can always be chosen from 
the trade catalogues. A few examples may make these points clearer. 
Should a grower notice a few plants infected with the Brown Surface 
Mite (Golden Stem) he would immediately get the dust gun and dust these 
fiew plants and a few surrounding with sulpliur, for this pest is easily 
killed with sulphur, and it can scarcely spread through the house at all 
unless it is carried on the hands or the clothes of workers. Should there be 
noticed a number of plants with the dark spots of Early Blight on the 
leaves, however, the grower would first go along and nip off affected leaflets 
and take them out and destroy them, and then dust the whole house with 
a copper-lime dust. Dusting tlie whole house is advisable in the case of 
Early Blight, for fungus spores are so light that they can spread in air 
currents. Had aphis been noticed on some of the plants at the same time 
as Early Blight it woftld have been advisable to use a copper plus nicotine 
dust instead of a copper alone. These arc just a few examples of how dusts 
can be chosen to suit each particular case. The correct dust to use for each 
pest (provided that a dust will be of use) can be found in the paragraph 
on Control which follows the description of each particular disease. 

One or two cases have come under notice where the apifiication of a 
copper dust at flowering time has affected the setting of the fruit. Furtlier 
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investigation will be required to determine under what conditions this 
may occur. Another jx)int which needs investigation is the relative merits 
of copper carbonate and oopj>er-lime (bluestone and lime) dusts under the 
conditions in our glasshouses. Some of the proprietaiy (jopper-containing 
dusts contain their copper only in the form of copper carbonate, and this 
may not prove to be as efficient a fungicide as the copper-lime. At all 
events, for the present, if a fungi<ndal dust is needed it is suggested that 
preference be given to the ex)pper-lime dust, and that it be not applied at 
the time of maximum flowering of any truss, if this can be avoided. 

Fumkjation with Cyanidi:. 

S(r page 622 (Control of White Ply). 

Poison Baits sxik Cutworms, Etc. 

There are numerous formulas for poison bait. They all (contain an 
arseiiie poison such as Paris green, white arsenic, or London purple mixed 
witli a bulky sul>starKte such jus bran or sla(*k lime, and with a sweetening 
01 * attractive s\d)stance such as sugar, molasses, oranges or lemons, or amyl 
ae<*tate added. 

A typical formula is jus follows:— 

Bran, 201bs. 

Paris gi'een, lib. 

Treacle, 2(jts. 

Piv(* finely ehop])(*d orang(*s or lemons, or |oz. amyl acetate. 

Water, 2galls. 

The Paris green is thoroughly mixed witii the bi'an fii*st. and then the 
whole moistened to the <desir(»(l degree with the sweetening mixture. If 
tli(‘ bait is to be spread over a large area it is preferable to have it almost 
diy ami sprinkle it along the rows of plants. About 6lbs. per acre* is all 
that is rccjuired for outdemr luse wliere th(‘ ])lanls are 3ft, apart. 

Cl.KANSlNO Tiu: (tUASSHOCSK xXT THK EnI> iW THK SEASON. 

Especially after a fungus or insect pest has Ixhui prevalent it is desirable 
to rlioroiigiily (‘leanse the glasshouse at the end of the season. Koine 
growers burn sulphur in the houses, hut while this is valuable it has not 
pi'ovaxl tuitirely satisfactory in all cas<'s. 

In England Dr. Bewl(\v recommends tla* use of an emulsion of cresylie 
acid and soft soap. (This is practically a crude home-made Lysol). Dr. 
Bewdey gives the following directions for preparing the emulsion:—Pale 
straw-coloreid cresylie acid and pure potash soft soa}) are placed in a bucket 
at the rate of Igall. of the former to 8lbs. of the lafter. The bucket is then 
luxated over a brisk fire until all the soap is completely dissolved, the 
process taking about 10 minutes to complete. This strong emulsion is 
iistxl at the rate of about one part in 50 jiarts of water, i.e,, 1 pint in 
(igalls. The diluted emulsion is best applied with a strong power s])rayer, 
and should be carefully diirecttHi into all cracks in the woodwork, and 
over the glass, the surface of the soil, in fact eveiywhere. The house'should 
then be closed for several days, and later opened and aired for two weeks 
or more l)efore planting. It is advisable to w^ar goggles and rubber gloves 
while spraying. 

A simpler, but not quite so efficient, method is to spray with strong 
lime-sulphur solution instead. 


(Concluded.) 
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ERADICATION OF YACCA (Xanthorrhoea Semiplana.) 


[By Rowland Hill, Agricultural Instinictor.] 


Throughout the South and South-East of this State, as well tis on the lower end of 
Eyre Peninsula, there are tens of thousands of acres that could be developed as excellent 
pasture lands, providing the cost of clearing could be reduced. In many cases 
Xanthorrhoea seftiiplana (the low-growing yacca) has Ijeen responsible for the major 
portion of t?osts of clearing. In the South-East and South 30s. an acre hae; been the 
usual contract price for clearing the land of such growth by grubbing, and where the 
growth was exceptionally thich the cost has been considerably in advance of this figure. 

When completed, the method of clearing by grubbing is not always satisfactory on 
account of the gient depth of some plants and their liability to shoot again. 



The type of Yacca being dealt with on Mr. F. J. Summers’ Property at 
Back Valley. 

VarJoiLs iiietliods of treating the yacca with the idea of cheapening the cost of eradi¬ 
cation have been carried o-ut, but the work done by Mr. F, J. Summers, of Back Valley, 
near luman Valley, in conjunction with the Vacuum Oil Company Projirietarv Limited, 
is certainly outstanding at present. Accompanied by Mr. L. A. Wilde, of the Vacuum 
Oil Company, and Mr. W. L. Summers, Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture, T 
insi>ected these tests on Thursday, December 12th. Mr. F. J. Summers has every reason 
for .lK‘ing enthusiastic on the rofrults he ha« O'btained. 

Treatments. 

Pure Laurel kerosene, which can lie purchased in 40gaii. drums at Is. IJd. per gallon 
at tliu Adelaide depot, was used in all cases. 

Trealmrvf A. 

This trial comprised an acre of scrub land which contained 960 yacca plants. With 
an old teapot, kerosene was poured into the heart of each plant on July 8th, 1930. 
The operation took one man two and a half h.>un^ and Sgalls. of kerosene were used. 
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The result was ai> least a 90 per cent. kill. The cost of treatment would bo about 
4s. 6d. per aero for labor and lOs. for Hgalls. of ken)p(*ne, at, say, Is. a gallon. The 
total cost would therefore Ije 14s. Od. ])er acre under this method. 

Treatment 11. 

On July 25tli two additional acres were treated. One of these conlaiiu'd 401 yuccas 
and the other 4(>9. The kerosene was applied in the same inaniuM* as in tost A. No 
I'Ocord of tlie time of labor expended was kept, but the quantity of kerosene used was 
13 galls, for the two acres, whereas Sgalls. were used to obtain the same result in 
test A with 960 yace^is, only ligalls. were needed for two a<‘res and 810 yaccas in this 
test. As the results in test B were equally as efftectivc as in test A, it plainly shows that 
in the latter far more kerosene than necessary was used. 



BCr. F. J. Summeii with a tea pot and adae used for treating planti. 
He hai in his hand the centre of a Tacoa which has been easily 
pulled out three weeks after treatment. 


Treatment 0. 

In this case all leaves were cut off level with the gjH>iuid with an ad^re and thi 
kerosene then applie<l. This saved much kerosene, as it could be easily directe<l to the 
correct spot. Cutting them off in this manner also acted as a guide, showing which 
vaccas had been treated. An area of three-quarters of an a<TC, containing 065 yaccas, 
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was cut and treated with kerosene by one man in two hours and twenty minutes on 
October i5rd. Four gallons of kerosene w('rc used, and the result was 100 per cent, 
killed. With kerosene at Is. iJd. a gallon on tlie» spot this method cnii be successfully 
carried out at the cost of 12is, per acre. 



Tacca atumpf lifted oat by plough three weeks after treatment 
showing the hollow centre which has decomposed. 

According to these? tests, that in C is certainly to be recommended. The quantity of 
kerosene and time needed per acre will, of course, l>e governed by the number of yacwis 
prebent. Prom the results of treatment C it seems reasonable to acxrcpt the figure of 
150 yaccas to Igall. of kerosene, and the possibility of a man treating 240 to 300 
yaecas an hour. This is certamly more effective than the gnibbing method, and is only 
one-third of the cost. 

Yaccas growing on sandy land wore treated as in treatment G and ploughed three 
wtteks later, with the result that all the yacca stumps turned up easily wdth the furrows, 
the centres being in a state of decomposition. 

Mr. SuminiTs infonned me that a mid-summer treatment would probably take more 
kerosene, because Ibe sap is then rising and the plant harder to kill. 

It was very nolicoable that clover and other feed plants growing right against the 
treated yaccas had not been affected in any way by the k( rosene applied to the yaccas. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

FOBTY FIBST ANNUAL CONORESS. 


[Conti'mud f^om page 498, Journal of Agriculture, December, 1930.] 


[Papers Te.ad at the Men^s Congress on Wednesday, September 17th, appear else¬ 
where in this isfc^ue.] 

Tuesday. September 16 tb. 

CON8ERVATION#OF FODDER. 

Mr, E. H. Fisher, of the Waaleys Branch, presented the following paper:— 

A large number of farmers in South Australia do not give this very important matter 
due consideration from a farmer’s business point of view. Farmers seem to think that 
when one drought has gone, no more wUl follow for some considerable time, but that is 
not so; history always repeats itself. And now that the present drought has broken, 
the time is opportune to put aside a reserve stack of hay. This in a bountiful year 
does not involve mu<'h expense, liecause when hay is pUmtiful it is cheap. The intei’est 
lost directly on that reserved stack while good years continue vrould not amount to 
many pounds, but the value of that amount of capital invested would be many times 
doubled when a drought occurred. I consider a stack of hay on hand a good ^‘probate 
policy for a drought.” 

Of the hay fodders, we have wheaten hay which should be cut a little on the green 
side. Stock will then eat it more readily, and, when in the stack, mice will not touch 
it so much. Oaten hay should not be cut too green, because it has a tendency to be 
bitter. I do not recommend this as a reserve fodder, because if cut in the golden tinge 
and stacked, mice in a short time would destroy the whole stack. It should be put in 
the bottom of a wheaten stack and on no account used for roofing purposes. 

Barley hay, preferably Cape barley, may be cut with advantage and put aside when 
too rank to be left for reaping for grain, and fed to stock, preferably loose. 

8TOOKING. 

I favor the * * lying down ’ ’ stook, which, if properly made, will keep out a considerable 
amount of rain. This method of stooking preserves the color and weight of the hay 
and makes the sheaves nice and flat for stacking. With 30 to 36 sheaves in a stook, 
placed butt to butt, it takes a fair amount of wind to disturb them. 

A stack of sheaved straw is of great assistance in dry years. If properly stacked it 
will keep indefinitely without spoiling, and if mixed with good wheaten hay will materially 
augment the fodder supply of the farm. 

Stacking. 

The site chosen for the stack should be on high land. First of all put down a good 
layer of straw about a foot thick all over the ground which ^will be the size of the 
stack. The shape matters very little; round end stacks are quicker to build on the ends 
than square corners, but square corners are better for opening and tying on the roof. 
When the shape and the size of the stack have been decided upon, go to the middle and 
stand the sheaves up the same as if a standing'Up stook is to be made, and work that 
Btook out until it is the size and shape of the stack. This prevents any of the heads 
of the sheaves from touching the ground. Build up the walls to about 16ft. to 18ft,, 
keeping the middle of the stack not less than 3ft. higher than the walls. The roof 
should be built with butts on the outside filled in behind the heads out. 
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Another fodder that can be saved is cocky chaff/’ and, if put in a keap and covered 
with a good coat of loose straw, will keep for many years. It can be fed with molasses 
and will make an appetising feed for stock in times of want. 

Ensilage. 

Last, but not least by any means, comes the fodder which I consider is absolutely 
essential for a dairying district and which can be of great assistance in many ways to 
any farmer, and that is ensilage. Ensilage is the cheapest form of reserve fodder avail¬ 
able, because w^hen crops are too rank, especially stack yards where manure has been 
spread, the crop can be cut in its green stage and yield about 6 tons to 10 tons to the 
acre, but if left for hay would not be worth much. Over 90 per cent, of farmers in 
the past have not given this fodder any consideration. I think this is so because they 
do not know the value of its succulent j[ualities. It has many advantages over other 
fodders; it can be kept indefinitely for years and come out of the silo equally as good 
as when put in. This cannot be said of other fodders, because the longer they are 
kept the more they deteriorate, and there is no loss with fire. In dry years, high pfices 
tempt farmers to sell as much hay as they can, but this is not the case with ensilage. 
It does not command a ready sale on the farm, therefore the stock benefit, and they 
relish ensilage iu the summer months of the year because its succulence is as good as 
green feed. It is just as good for mares with foals, ewes with lambs, and sows with 
suckers for producing milk for their young as it is for dairy cows giving milk. 

There are several ways of storing this fodder. The methods are silos built above the 
ground, stiick ensilage, and pit ensilage. I consider the pit method the cheapest, 
especially if an underground tank or two is available. Chaffed up it can be taken out 
as required with ease in bags. After the tank has been filled, it is necessary to put 
loose straw and heavy w'eights on top to exclude all air. Finally, the pit should be 
covered with a roof to keep out the wet, as rain spoils any form of fodder. 


Wednesday, September 17th—Morning Session. * 

WHEAT GROWNG. 

Mr. If. G. Fisuek (Tatiara) contributed the following paper:— 

In these days of liigh cost of production the farmer must get good yields to make 
wheatgrowing pay, especially on the better class of soils, and this is the land my paper 
refers to mainly. Nothing should be left to chance. The land we intend fallowing for 
wheat should be in a good fertile condition to produce a good crop; if not, it should 
be sown to oats or peas or top dressed heavily and left to pasture or sown to Subterranean 
clover in the districtis with good rainfall, to enrich it for the coming wheat crop. My 
experience in working land extends over 28 years. The soil is of a loamy character 
and is farmed on the three-course system (fallow-wheat-oats) with an occasional year 
to pasture and a crop of barley grown in place of oats after a few years. The oat crop 
sown on the burnt wheat stubble ground has been as payable as the wheat crop, con¬ 
sidering the less work that it takes. Of course, our district has the benefit of the 
Melbounie market, which is always about 6d. a bushel above Adelaide prices. Gf'owing 
oats helps to keep the land free from take all. 

Our Agricultural Instructors recommend a system very similar to the one I have 
worked on for years and find "it works out in practice very well. I would like to point 
out that oat crops in this locality are not so good as they were in the earlier cropping 
j>eriods. They do not appear to be obtaining just what they need from ordinary super¬ 
phosphate dressing, and we are now waiting for the scientist to come along and tell 
us what they need. Only by the scientist and the fanner working together can we ever 
hope to get the best from our land. While the oat crops have not been so good, the 
wheat crops have yielded more on this syetem. Last year one of our paddocks averaged 
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between 14 and 15 bags per acre after being cropped on the three^course rotation for 
the last 25 yearg, and the whole wheat crop of between 300 and 400 acres averaged 
SObnsh. per acre. Thia eerves to prove that, acting on advice from our Department of 
Agriculture* that a liberal dressing of super and fair working of the soil, the land 
will stand continuous cropping for a long period. 

Some of the essentials of producing a good crop are fallow early* especially in the 
•drier districts. For fallowing I favor the mouldboard plough, tuniing all grass and 
rubbish well under to decay; then leave the land lay for a few weeks if the weather 
is good, but if heavy rains fall it must not be left too long or it will set hard and not 
work up nice and even. The first cultivation must be fairly deep, practically to the 
bottom of the plough, which sliould be about 3^in, on average soils. This working deep 
at the first cultivation helps to break up the furrows and consolidate the seedbed. Also 
it hastens the germination of weed seeds, a great factor in producing a clean crop. 
The cultivators must be kept going when weeds appear above the surface, except in the 
driest of weather, when sheep will be found very beneficial to keep the fallow clean. 
Working the fallow when weeds are small retains the surface mulch and leaves the 
aeedbed intact. 

When the fallow is ready for sowing, go over it once more; it will always pay. As 
regards time of sowing, every farmer should know what has proved the best time in his 
district. Farmers should keep records of the date of sowing their crops and then they 
would have practical experience bn their own particular farm and sow according to 
experience. My experience leads me to prefer a later sowing thau the general rule, 
but if a farmer has low lying land in the heavy rainfall districts, he must get it in early 
to get a good geiinination. Only sow deeply on those occasions when it becomes neces¬ 
sary to put down the wed into the moisture to get a good germination. Quantities—I 
1 ‘ecommend TSlbs. of graded seed and ISOlbs. of super per acre on the good soils of our 
State with a fair rainfall. Bow the variety of wheat that has given the highest yields 
over a period of years in your own district. If sowing seed of your own ciop, save it 
from the cleanest part and from wheat harvested in the’middle of the day for preference, 
because in the morning the thresher is generally cloee down and the germination of 
the grain might be affected. Never sow any but the best of seed. If there is l>all smut 
in the crop obtain freeh sfxxl from the OoUege or a farm you know, and order early. 

Method of doing the Work.—Some people claim that tractors will beat horses; I 
doubt it. I have had experience on our farms where we work two eight-horse teams 
and a tractor, and I think the horses are the cheapest. The tractor can get over a vast 
amount of work just at a critical period, and makes farming more pleasant, one factor 
in stopping the drift to the city. 

In conclusion, we should use our practical experience on our own particular farms, 
and, with the aid of the scientist and our Agricullairal Jnstruetors, I see no reason, in 
a fair season, why we should not be able to produce a good crop of wheat. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 

FBEE PABLIAMENT. 

The following resolutions were carried:— 

Mr. A. Smith (Bugle) moved and Mr. Ebsary (Bute) seconded—^^That in \iew 
of the keen competition overseas, and in order to improve our standard of saleable 
wheat, we believe that the adoption of the system of l)raiiding of wheat bags similar 
to that in operation of Western Australia would prove advantageous to South Australian 
wheat growers. * * 

**That we consider it advisable to introduce legislation similar to the Wheat Bags 
Act, 1928, now In operation in Western Australia, and that all wheat be marketed on 
grade instead of the present F.A.Q.*’ 
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Mr. L. Dinning (Mundalla) moved and Mr. A, Boss (Mundalla) seconded—‘‘That 
instructors of the Department of Agriculture be allowed to judge at country shows.'' 

On the motion of Mr. H. Hsher (Tatiara), seconded by Mr. Butler ( )> 

was decided—“That judges have power to award prizes in fallow competitions without 
taking moisture content." 

Mr, Johnson (Yeelanna) moved, and Mr. M. Gardner (Koppio) seconded—“That 
representation be made to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture requesting that the Crop- 
Competition subsidies be continued." 

The following resolutions lapsed:—“That this Congress is in favor of awarding the- 
State Cup for Crop Competition to the farmer vrho receives the highest points according: 
to the rainfall during the growing season." “That the registration of bulls be 
abolished." “That the Crown Lauds Department compel farmers in new land tO' 
leave three chains of standing green scrub on the south and east side of block or 
holding, if necessary passing legislation to give this effect." “That in the interests 
of economy all Bureau Conferences be abandoned for one year." “ That at Conferences: 

the agenda paper be strictly adhered to for time and subjects.'' 


WOM£N*8 SESSION. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

HOME NURSING. 

Mrs. W. Varcob (Millicent) read the following paper:— 

So many women and girls nowadays are required t) do some home nursing that a few 
hints here may be found helpful. 

Keep your patient as far removed from kitchen odors as possible. Never wear creak¬ 
ing shoes or a rustling gown when earing for the sick. The home nurse should learn 
to take the patient’s temperature, pulse, and respiration. The temperature of a person 
in normal condition is 98.25 degrees, and any deviation from this, mther higher or 
lower, indicatefs that all is not as it should be. If the temperature is much higher or 
lower than it should be something is radically wrong. Any docter will instruct the 
home nurse in the use of the clinical thermometer. Never take the temperature immedi¬ 
ately after a sick person has taken either very hot or very cold liquids, as this prevents 
getting the correct degree; neither should the thermometer be used directly after a 
meal, as eating and drinking tend to elevate the temperature. Take it at about tlie 
same hour each day. 

To count the pujse, place the tips of the fingers on the inner underside of tlie wrilst, 
and when able to feel the pulsation of the artery plainly, count the beats for a minut#- 
—^to yourself, of course. The normal pulse of the average adult is usually 72; though,, 
in different people it may be ao low as 60, or as high as 80, and yet be normal. In 
children the pulse beats much faster than in grown people. 

In counting the respirations, do so without the knowledge of the patient, as to 
audibly count a person’s breathing will render him incapable of doing so naturally* 
Normally the respirations are from 18 to 22 per irinnte, though these may vary, but if 
below 12 or above 30 there is serious trouble. 

Do not allow the sick person to know just what temperature the clinical thermometer 
registers every time it is used. If the patient inquires, an evasive answer can easily be- 
given if the nurse possesses tact. 

Do not keep asking the patient hew he or she feels, and never under any circum¬ 
stances discuss the condition of an invalid in his presence, either by questioning the 
doctor or retailing the symptoms to anyone else. Do not be uncertain as to which 
medicine you administered last. If your memory is poor write it down, or the sick one 
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will worry as to your reliability in the handling of drugis. If you have anything to 
say to a person in the sick room other than the patienit say it clearly, and never in the 
irritating half whisper that many use when talking to the sick. 

In changing slieots on a bed, and this should be done daily if the patient is feverish, 
turn the patient on one side. Stand on the «ide away from the invalid. Fold the 
blanket and upper sheet carefully over on the patient. Pasp to the otlior side of the 
bed, and roll the* other sheet towards the invalid. Place the clean sheets on this side 
of tho mattress, rolling the part that ynU go under the xxatient. Gently roll or assist 
the patient over to that side of the bed on to the clean slieet, and in this way the old 
sheet can be removed and the new slieet unrolled and put into place. If you can get 
assistance, let one person sit on the end of the bed and hold the patient wliile you 
shake the pillows and put on new cowrs. The cliange in posture often rests the 
patient. 

In giving nourishment follow the advice of the attending physician closely and 
strictly. Where it is ordered every hour, or oftener, give on the ininute, unless the 
patient is asleep when the time comes, in which event do not disturb him unless particu¬ 
larly ordered to do »o, for sleep is naturemost potent remedy in many cases. 

Wlien a patient has so far convalesced as to require solid foods, do not trouble him 
with questions as to what he would like, but try to provide some little surprise at eacJi 
luoal, as this often sftimulates tilie api»etite. Bemcmber tlia/t a quick, tepid soda bath, 
besides being wonderfully refreshing, will reduce tho ten.i>erature of a feverish patient, 
and that after a nap, or to induce the same, sponging the hand® or face in methylated 
spirits and water, turning tlie hot pillows or substituting fresli ones, gently brusliing 
the hair, <)r stroking the hands slowly will often soothe and quiet. 

Rest is as important for the nui*so as the patient. She should manage to go out for a 
short W'tilk ovoiy^ day for the air and change, and w’hero there is more than one member 
of the family available the night should be divided into watclies, that each iiurs(‘ may 
get an undisturbed sleep of tJiree or four hours. 'VMiaAever tho illness, all superfluous 
articH»8 of furniture or clothing sliould be Ixuiished from the sick room, that the 
air may be as fresh and sweet as possible. An open fireplace affo4*ds ideal ventilation, 
but lacking this a narrow board fitted into the lower part of the window answers very 
well—thus aJlowing the air to draw up betw'oen the two sashes without the danger of 
direct draught. No dishes, spoons, or glasses should bo allowed to stand after being 
used. All dust ^ould be removed from floor and furniture each morning by the use of 
a dampened cloth, wringing it out fi*equently in fresh water. Add to these rules tact, 
unlimited patience, and strict obedience to the doctor orders, and you have a good 
chance to ‘^pull*^ your patient through any ordinary illiu'ss. 


PREPARATION AND CURING OF BACON. 

The foUowuig jmper was read by Mrs. G. Philus (Parilla); — 

It is advisable to kill for bacon in the colder months of the year, and practically the 
whole of a pig can be used. 

Let us assume that a pig of medium size, about 1501bs. to 2001b8. in weight, is 
killed and cleaned in the usual way, and is left to hang on the gallows for about 24 
hours to set. A good chopper, a saw, and a sharp knife are required. There are two 
ways to saw the pig—first saw downwards, from the tail to nose; second, cut the bones 
each side of the backbone and take the whole of the backbone out in one piece. Cut 
off the head close behind the ears. Cut out the flat pieces of lard from the ribs. 
Saw off the trotters—hind ones just above the hocks and front ones just above the knee* 
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Cut off the hams, leaving the sides as long as possible for bacon. Cut off the shoulder 
close to the shoulder blades. Shape the hams and take out the bone to the socket^ 
nicking off the socket knob with the saw. This helps to cure the bone of the ham. Bone 
the shoulder and leave it in one pieiie to cure as bacon, or cut it up into pieces of meat 
to pickle or roast. Cut out the rib bones from the bacon sides and level off the fleshy 
pieces of meat. These pieces can'be used for sausages. This completes cutting up on^ 
half of the pig. Treat the other half in exactly the same manner. 

Cubing. 

To make brine, obtain a clean pickling cask, and sprinkle a thick layer of salt in 
the bottom. Put into a pan about 61bB. of salt, 31bs. brown sugar, and ilb. saltpetre 
Mix this well together and rub each piece of meat thoroughly with the mixture.^ 
Pack the meat into the cask, fleshy part upwards, and put the bacon sides on top 
of the other meat. Allow it to stand for about three days, then drain off the brine 
and turn the meat. Make another brine by flUing a petrol tin bucket three parts full 
of water. Dissolve into it as much salt as will float a fresh egg. Add the brine previously 
taken off the meat and bring all to a boil, skim off any scum that may arise and allow te 
stand overnight until quite cold. Next day pour it oven* the meat, which should be 
turned over every day. The bacon should be left in the brine for about a fortnight,, 
the hams a little longer. To dry, salt it and pack it away into suitable box, use the 
same salt and saltpetre and a little pepper and not so much brown sugar, say 11b., as for 
making a brine. Rub each pieoe of meat thoroughly with the mixture. J-Ay in a box^ 
fleshy part upwards, nibbing the meat about every three days. Leave in pickle for about 
a fortnight—hams a little longer. Then take them out and rinse off the brine in cold 
water and allow H to drain for a day or two. 

To roll the bacon beat the sides out flat with a rolling pin and sprinkle a little sugar^ 
pepper, and spice, if liked, over the meat side of the bacon. Then roll up tightly,, 
using a buckled strap to keep it in position. Put several coils of strong‘'bacon cord 
around the rolls, about IJin. between each strand, and make half-hitches to keep the 
cord from slipping, and tie securely. 

It is a good plan to rub over the bacon rolls and ham with olive oil to keep the rind 
soft, as it is easier for cutting. Sprinkle hams with a little pepper. Bacon and hams 
may be smoked in the usual way. 

My method of dealing with the smallgoods is as follows:—Take the head of the 
pig and cut off the cheeks and tongue, rub these with salt and put them into the 
pickle; then chop the headboncs into about six pieces, after taking out the eyes and 
chopping off the nose. Put them into a dish with salt and water and allow them to 
stand for a day, then make brawn by putting it into a saucepan with clean water 
to cover. Season with pepper and salt and thyme; boil until all the meat leaves the 
bones. Remove the bones and put the brawn into a basin to set. When cold it will 
be quite Arm to cut. The brains are very nice fried. The trotters are usually put 
into the pickle, but may be added to the brawn. Thoroughly clean the sausage skine 
and put them into salt and water for about three days, changing the water each day. 
Mince all the pieces of ^meat that have been cut off when shaping the hams and bacon. 
Add the kidneys and Heart and season with salt, pepper, and thyme and sage. Mix 
these ingredients well together, and All the sausage skins; divide into lengths and fry 
in the pan. The lard must be rendered and put into a jar to set, covered over, and kept 
in a cool place. The ribs, neck, ham, shoulder bones, and backbone may be roasted 
or used in many ways. 

Under the guidance of Mr. B. H. Fromen (Manager), delegates inspected the dairy 
#nd farm produce factory of the 6A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union at Mile £nd 4 
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POULTRY EXPERT. 


APPOINTMENT OF MB. C. F. ANDERSON. 


Mr. C. F. AiidcrBOn has recently been appointed to the i)Os>ition of Poultry Expert, 
after having held that office in an acting capacity since the retirement, in April last, 
of Mr, 1>. F. Laurie, with whose work he had been in close touch for a number of years. 
He received his first appointment in the Department of Agriculture in 1909, and in 
1024 was appointed Manager of the Parafield Poultry Station and Assistant Poultry 
Expert. Under his charge, the Parafield Station was remodelled, and is now a modern 
poultry plant with an established business in the sale of fertile eggs and day-old 
chickens throughout the State. Prior to Mr. Anderson’s appointment at Parafield, the 
day-old chicken trade was unknown in South Australia. The Parafield sales of this 



class of chicken now amount to 12,000 a season, and besides this, the Station disposes 
of a similar number of fertile eggs. There is an average stock of 4,000 birds, and, in 
addition, a Single Test Egg-laying ComiJetition is conducted there under Mr. Ander¬ 
son ^s supervision. 

Mr. Anderson considers that the rapid increase in our overseas egg exports is largely 
due to the systematic work and instruction of the Poultry Section of the Department. 
Commercial poultry fanning has become an established business projmsitioii in South 
Australia, and the export trade has doubled during the past twelve months. 

For many yeaits Mr. Anderson has been actively interested in the educational side 
of his work. Tlie Parafield Station has afforded an excellent medium for the distri¬ 
bution of information on the latest methods of chicken-raising and poultry management. 
An average of 800 people visit the Station each year for the purpose of gaining first¬ 
hand knowledge of the work of that institution. In this way, Mr. Anderson has been 
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abl« to impart uciful iiifonwation to representatives of the commercial poultry farmers, 
members of branches of the Agricultural Bureau, poultry project clubs, beginners in 
l)Oultry keeping, officers of the Ediniation Department, as well as interstate and overseas 
visitors. He has also given addresses cn poultry matters to i>oiiltry clubs, project clubs, 
and Branches of the x\grjcultural Bureau. He has attended many important Conferences 
in other States in the interests of the egg export trade, including the first Interstate 
Conference of (bmmercial Ponlry Breeders which was held in Sydney in 1926. 

Amongst other activities Mr. Anderson has contributed articles to the press for the 
welfare of the poiiltrykecper and with the obje(!t of stiinulatiiig interest in this important 
Roction of our rural industries. 


OUTBREAK OF PSEUDO-POULTRY PLAGUE IN 

VICTORIA. 


Mr. C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert) recently visited Victoria to inquire 
into the disease wliich has occurred in poultry flocks in that State. He reports that 
Dr. H. E. Albison, of the Veterinary Science School, at Parkville, Victoria, has 
definitely identified the disease to be ^‘Pseudo Poultry Plague.*^ 

It is not known how the disease first originated in Victoria, but it is assumed that 
the disease has been imported from overseas, either by the introduction of poultry or 
cjige birds, because the disease has never been previously known in Australia. The 
severity of the disease and the seriousness of the jiosition can be realised when it is 
realised that the mortality is 100 per cent, of the aflPected birds. There is no known 
cure for the disease. 

It is certain that only the stringent action taken by the Victorian Department in 
placing the whole State in quarantine, and closing up all auction rooms, had checked 
the sjiread of a disease which threatened to entirely w’ipe ouf the poultry industry, 
not only in Victoria, but also in the adjoining States. * 

The Victorian authorities are now definitely of the opinion that the outbreak is under 
control. 

Tlie symptoms of the disease are:—Loss of appetite; crouching attitude; sleepiness; 
the eyes being half closed; watery^ yellowish-white diarrhoea, with a characteristic 
nauseating odour. The crop is distended with a sour-smelling, greyish-brown fluid. The 
most marked symjitom is the gasping inhalation through the half-opened beak. Most 
cases have a thick, mucous discharge from the nostrils and a varying amount of 
frothy exiulite in the mouth, which occasionally hangs in threads from the end of the 
beak. The comb and wattles vary in color from dark-red to purple. These symptoms 
are followed by death in from five to seven days. 

Precautions in this State. 

Owing to the very serious nature of the disease, stringent precautions are being taken 
to prevent the spread of the disease to this State; besides tibe heavy losses that would 
occur in stock, our export markets would be closed, for once the disease spread to South 
Australia we would be in quarantine, and no live poultry, dressed poultry, or eggs in 
the shell would be allow^ed to leave the State. This would be the ruination of our 
poultry industry, owing to Soufth Australia being such a large exporter of eggs and 
pulp- 

Action has been taken under the Stock Diseases Act to prevent the importation from 
Victoria of any poultry, ducks, geese, turkeys, &c., and also the eggs of such birds. 
Very close supervision is also being kept on overseas steamers against the introduction 
of birds from overseas, unless accompanied by proper certificates. 

In view of the aerio'usness of the disease, the closest eooperatUm of potdtry 
hrteders with the Department is urged, in the matter of reporting immediately to the 
Department my signs of sickness among poultry, when the trouble will be investigated* 
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BEES AND BEEKEEPING. 


[Paper read by Mr. Arnold E. Ophel, Middleton, at a meetings of the 
Mount Compass Branch of the Agricultural Bureau.] 


Considering the many thousands of years during which honey-storing or hive-bees 
have been known, it is somewhat surprising that the average person hag €M> little 
authentic knowledge of their habits. The one thing which seems generally known is 
that they can sting, and perhaps an exaggerated fear of this defeinsive action is 
responsible for the slight acquaintance with other more interesting points in their 
belhavior. 

My own early lack of knowledge and experience of bees was probably typical. I 
recall an occasion when a fellow-scholar was stung by a bee, and when we hurried to 
the school with a feai-some childish impression that the boy would surely die suddenly. 
The schoolmaster was, however, an enthusiastic aT?iateur beekeeper, and we were given 
a series of lessons on bees. We were shown diagrams of the sting—^the two hollow, 
barbed shafts which, when inserted into the skin, were so operated by a set of muscles 
that each point was alternately driven deeper and deeper while the poison flowed through 
the centre. The sclioolmaster thejii caused a bee to sting the palm of his hand so that 
we could watch the opc^ration. It was demonstrated that w'heu a bee stings it usually 
tear:{ itself away, leaving a little bunch of muscles and poison gland attached to the 
sting, and these muscles continue working until the poison is all pumped into the 
flesh. For this reason, it is advisable, if possible, to scrape off quickly the tiny white 
sp(H*k showing on the skin, and thus avoid receiving all of the poison. It should not be 
picked off, as the operation will only sque<?ze in the poison. If not too frightened, a bee 
will save its sting after injecting the poison, by whirling around and unwinding the 
sting, corkscrew' tushion, out of tlio flesh—the barbs preventing it iKsing directly 
withdrawn. 

There an? a few people whose .systems react in exceptional ways to insect poisona, and 
l>ec stings m:iy x>*educe in them unusual swellings and rashes. The average pcirson, 
howwor, suffers no serious effects—only a sharp burning sensation for a few minutes 
and i>orlmi)s a certain amount of j^uffiiiess and tenderness for a day or so. A beekeeper 
usually protects his face when at work because of Ivis eyes, for admittedly this is where 
trouble might occur, but elsewhere stings cannot be very serious, seeing that he may 
receive dozens of stings in the course of a day’s work (if the weather is unfavorable), 
and yet he can seldom locate one of them after a short while. We soon learn that the 
tendency of bees to sting is defence and not offence, which thejy seek to show, though 
there are some types which seem naturally more irritable than others. 

This brings us to a cousidration of the differepit races of bees and their peculiarities. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that there are many kinds of bees which are not 
hive-bees. Many species are like small flies and wasps (our own native bees are mostly 
of this type), and thjoy do not live in large communiies as do the hive-beelS. They are 
of interest mainly to the scientist, but their connection to thef boos with which we are 
familiar is seen in the four wings which fold down when at rest, whereas flies have only 
two wings—-a notable example being the hover fly se^n on flowers or abovel them with 
wings outstretched, and often mistaken for a bee. Native bees also play a part in the 
pollination of flowers, but probably of lees importance^ than the hive-bee, because they 
are not such persistent gatherers, having no occasion to store up any quantity of this 
valuable nitrogenous food—often called bee bread. 
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Breeds Introduced 'ro Australia. 

Australia has no hivo be4 of its own, though the black bee common throughout the 
coastal belt of the continent is usually referi-ed to as though it belonged here. This 
black bee^ which is a native of Europe, was first brought to New South Wales in 1822^ 
and so favorable were the conditions that it rapidly spread through the coastal areas. 
It is not found in Oiitral Australia, however, an arid bcUt of countiy having proved 
a barrier to its migration to those favored portions of the interior where the native 
bees thrive in abundance. During the **70^8^' and quite a number of Italian 

bees were brought to all the States, also a few Carniolan and Cyprian bees. These were 
all very distinct spe|cies, from different countries of the Old World, and doubtless, it 
was considered, might be useful for crossing with the black bees which had their weak 
points—Inniig irritable, rather too easily discouraged in a poor season and not very 
resistant to disease. 

The Cyprian bees were good workers but in temper were as fiery as their color and 
little breeding was done with them. The Italian i>roved quiet, thrifty, and hardy, and 
this yellow-handed quickly established itself a favorite. The Oarniolan droppeid into 
the background without a thorough ferial, apparently, perhaps, because in color they 
somewhat resembled the black bees already here. In recent years interest was revived 
in the Carniolan and they have been found to possess some very desirable qualities, 
especially for a changeable climate like ours. 

Possibly the time will comd when we shall have evolved a type of bee most suited to 
our climatic conditions, but it will take a time to fix a type where so much mixed stock 
is already to hand. It is considered that the bee of Northern Italy—^knowii as the 
Ligurian—was gradually evolved from crossing the German black bee with the bright 
yellow bees of the Mediterranean area. By a procc^ss of selection, the present type 
eventuated, and having been bied in that country for hundreds of years, the charac- 
teiistics are now so fixed as to l>e practically a separate race. 

The German bee may have in the remote past been taken also to the little country 
of Cfiriiiola, surrounded by the Julian Alps, and. if so, the process of selecjtioir has been 
carried on in that isolated country so long that a distinct race appears to have resulted, 
superior to the original black bee in every way. The Alpine climate has hardened the 
constitution and developed thriftineiss to a notable extent, while the gradual discarding 
of the more irritable stocks has, in the course of time, strengthened the peaceable ten¬ 
dencies, until to-day the general run of the stock is such that veils are unknown in 
Carniola and smoke is not used, unless it be a puff from a cigarette to induce the 
boos to move out of the way of the fingers while working. 

Gomhekcial Bee-keeping. 

Although honey-btoriiig bees have l>een known and honey appreciated by human beings 
as food since the dami of history (and probably bt?fore, for references may be found 
in the oldest writings), bee-keeping as we understand the term is of comparatively recent 
development. It is rather inteiesting, however, to note that many crude forms of domee- 
tication—if one may apply that tel^m to a free flying insect like the bee—have been 
kuowoi for centuries and are still used in some jmrts of the world. Ideas were 
borrowed from the habits of bees themselves and short lengths of hollow trees weire 
set* up for the bees to cairy on their work; this in turn suggested clay cylinders and 
other more or less portable^ vessels as places in which the honey might be stored and 
be better available than in the trees and hollowed rocks, lu Cyprus cavities are often 
left in thd walls of gardens, and swarms placed in them, so that the householder may 
help himself to their stores when he feels inclined. 

But true domestication in the sense we apply the term to animals and birds is 
unknown. A colony of any of the races of hive-bees taken from tree or rock will make 
Itself at home; and with elqual unconcern a colony whose forbears 'have lived for SO 
years in man-made hives will go-bush^' and lie at no loss to themselves. 
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In Australia the ever useful kerosene case is the most common form of primitive 
hive, into which the bees duster and build as the spirit moves them, and it has the 
disadvantage of all primitive mathods wherein the bees build the combs to suit them< 
selves. Knowledge of the condition of these colonics is largely guesswork, and disease 
may easily secure n footing before the owne^r is aware of it. 

Movable combs made commercial bee-keeping possible, and while the fundamental 
principle is simplicity itself, many intricate patterns of hives were evolved before the 
Rev, Langstroth gave to the world the idea upon which praotically all modem hives are 
made. Bees are comparatively exact in their habits, and it was noted that to ignore 
these habits in designing a hive made it unworkable. All parts to be moved must have 
a bee space (ap^proximuitely 5/16in.) left round them, for where bees cannot crawl they 
plaster up with wax or a gumming substance called propolis, which they collect from 
various plants and trees. Similarly, if they are given more room between movable 
parts than they require for passing, they will in time fill up the unnecessary spaces, 
imssibly with a lining of cells adaj)ted to suit the cavity. For bees, marvellously exact 
as they seem to be, are really more wonderful in their manner of adapting the general 
principles of comb building to the circumstances in which they find themselves. The 
familiar design of six-sided cells, fitting so exactly to each other without loss of space, 
has for ages been looked upon as the ideal of strength, beauty, and economy, but they 
build two sizes of cells, one giving 28 to the square inch and the other 18. The smaller 
is for rearing worker bees, the larger for drones and for storing honey—though th« 
smaller cells may also be storage cells for honey and pollen when not required for 
brood. Now it is the merging of one size into the other and the fitting of either 
or some intermediate size into odd spaces which best shows the wonder of their 
workmanship. 
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Th£ Inhabitants of the Hive. 

THE queen. 

This difference in celluj leads us to note some details regarding the bees themselves. 
In a hive or colony will be found, under normal conditions, three kinds of bees—one 
queen, many drones, and many more worker bees. Given sufficient room and prosperous 
conditions, they may reach a total of 100,000. The queen is the mother of the colony 
and, while she is all right, no further queens are permitted until they are preparing 
to send out a swarm, in which case there will be a number of peanut-shaped cells 
showing in various places in the combs. These cells first show as little cups—^like 
acorn cups, in each of which the queen lays an egg, and they are then lengthened as 
the grub which emerges fronn the egg grows. These grubs are fed on a very rich 
pre*digested food prepared in a portion of the digestive system of the worker bees, 
known as the chyle stomach. This orgaiv is most active in the younger bees up to 
about five or six days old, and they are therefore known as nurse bees, for they^feed 
this food to all young grubs for the first day or two of growth, weaning all but the 
queens on to some mixture of honey and pollen, the drones receiving a coarser prepara¬ 
tion than the workers. 

Only the queens receive the chyle food, usually referred to as royal jelly,’' during 
the whole period of larval development and they become perfect females. All worker 
bees are females, but their maternal organs are undeveloped, though under stress of 
need, as when the colony has been queenless for a few weeks, any worker is liable to 
produce a few eggs. The queen is fully developed in this respect; therefore, her body 
is much larger and longer than that of a worker. The workers are sometimes wrongly 
called * * neuters, ’ ’ because they do not mate. The queen alone has the impulse to mate, 
and the act occurs while on the wing, normally some time between the seventh and 
tenth day after* emerging from the cells. When mated, she then becomes just an egg 
machine; a remarkable one, too, for when conditions are right she is capable of laying 
several times her own weight in eggs in 24 hours—rather a staggering performance. 
Obviously, feeding plays an all-importaiit part in this matter. Some richly-nitrogenous, 
easily-digested food that passes immediately into her system must be fed to her almost 
continuously during the active laying period, which may continue for weeks. Possibly 
she is .supplied with a substance similar to royal jelly, upon which she was reared. 

The queen differs in other respects from the workers, having neither the brush- 
tonguc for collecting nectar* from flowers or the houey-sao for storing it, or the curious 
receptacles on the rear logs for carrying pollen. The comparatively enormous loads 
which are carried make intelligible the phrase ‘^as big as a bee’s knee.” 

Once egg-laying commences the queen does not mate again, nor does she leave the 
hive, unless the colony becomes prosperous enough to cast off a swarm, when she goes 
out with a portion of the bees to form a hive elsewhere, leaving a young queen to 
carry on. 

The thousands of drones which they are prompted to raise in the spring is Nature’s 
prodigal way of providing for the survival of the race (and the fittest), for only one 
(bone is required for the young queen; but when thousands are flying from each colony 
the chances of inbreeding are reduced to a minimum. Moreover, the young queen flies 
strongly and far, and only the strongest of the drones will overtake her. 

% 

THE DRONE. 

In following the history of the drone we stumble into what is surely one of Nature’s 
most astounding miracles. The drone is the son of his mother only; in ol^er words, a 
queen can lay drone eggs even if she is not mated—a phenomenon know as partheno¬ 
genesis. When mated, she lays worker or drone eggs at will, according to the siae 
of the cells in which she deposits them. , There is no* outward different in the eggs, but 
those impregnated by the male element produce females, those not impregnated produce 
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males. While every worker egg contains a potential queen—^that is to say, it could 
be developed into a queen if fed with royal jelly and its cell suitably enlarged— 
nothing will modify the development of the drone. He is destined to live his useless, 
defenceless life, dependent upon the charity of the working community for his very 
existence, on the off chance that he, among the many thousands taking their daily 
midday flight, may meet a mating queen and pass on his mother’s characteristics to 
posterity through her. 

Nature is ruthless even in this matter, for the drone dies in the act of mating; an4l, 
should x^i’osperous timeis pass quickly and the danger of shortage of stoies occur, the 
workers unhesitatingly drive all the drones out of the hive, where they must perish, 
for they cannot gather tVod outside -even if it were there. Should a queefiiless hive hti 
near, many will tinci sanctuary, because the vrorkers there are always hopeful of raising 
a queen and rocc^giiiae the possible need of drones, so therefore tolerate them at all 
seasons. 

Since drones li\'o on the honey and pollen gathered by the workers, they are expensive 
to rear and maiuiaiu, and the iK^ekeejier does what he c-an to prevent large niiiiilK*r.s 
being raised by providing the bees w*ith comb foundation containing only w^orker cellr. 
Flat sheets of this foundation fastenexl into wooden frames induce the bees to build 
combs that are convenient to handle and economical to use. 

Building the Oomb. 

Beeswax is a product of the bees’ bodies, formed in tiny scales between the segments 
of the abdomen when the bees are gorged with honey and hot as a result of clustering 
clostdy together. To watch bws comb-building is a puzzling affair. A bee takes a tiny 
scale in its jaws and threads it this way and that, clamps it over tha edge of a partly* 
formed cell wall, gives it a bite or two, and theji ai)parontly gets tired of the job and 
goes off. Another takes her place and “fiddles*’ round a while, and leaves it, and so 
they are continually coming and going in a seemingly haphazard fashion, yet all the 
time th<| work proceeds by imperceptible stages over the face of the comb—the wall 
edges always show'ing a rounded finish. The amount of weight wliich this tissue-like 
substance will enrry is surprising. Melt a piece of natural comb containing a pound cf 
honey and the wax will only amount to about half an ounce. 

The queen and drones take no pait in comb-building, and it is likely that th»^ process 
of secretion is a heavy drain on the system of the worker. But building in any quantity 
only occurs (in thelir natural state) during periods of prosperity conducive to heavy 
brood rearing, which more than makes up for wastage of the stock. There is something 
wonderfuIJy (foiisisieiit in the operations of a colony, dovetailing one into the other so 
well. Plenty of food, more bees; more bees, more work; more work, more wastage— 
but more bees to take their place. 

The Worker. 

The life of a worker l>ee is short in most cases, a matter of a few weeks at most 
when there is work to be done. The greater the activity, the sliorter the life; wear and 
tear of wings and of the internal organs soon renders them unfit to carry on, and 
realising this they usually crawl away from the hive if possible when they feel the 
limit mark has been reached. Autumn-raised stock wrill live through the vriuter if tlieac 
is little activity of the colony, though in this country a certain amount of brood rearing 
is often carried on through a iikild winter if the bees are kept snug and warm. In 
countries where siiow' occurs it is usual to winter all the bees in cellars, whore they 
go into a state of complete inactivity. 

Drones are longer lived than workers when conditions are favorable enough to allow 
of their continuance, and commercial queem breeders make provision for saving desirable 
kinds over the winter in order to secure earlier matings than would be possible if it 
wag necessary to wait for spring drones. Taking 24 days to hatch, it is approximately 
40 days from the laying of the egg until the drone takes life seriously, and the colony 
must first attain a prosperous condition before it prepares for drones. 
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Worker bees are flying to the fields in 28 or 30 days after the eggs are laid» and 
th^ meanwhile have done duty for several days in the hive as nurse beea, having 
hatched on the 21st day. 

Breeding and Heredity. 

A queen may take her mating flight 20 days from the egg, hatching as she does on 
the fifteenth or sixteenth day. Her life may be four or five years, though from a oom* 
mercial point of view she is seldom worth regaining as the head of a producing colony 
after the second year. She started life with a certain number of eggs in her ovaries, 
sold after a couple of active laying seasons may not be able to maintain the colony at 
productive working strength. If a colony shows up exceptionally well in the amount 
of honey produced and there are no undesirable qualities about the stock, it may prove 
worth while retaining the queen for breeding purjyoses for a year or two longer (in a 
small hive where she will not be tempted to outlay herself). Though, as a matter of 
fact, unless 8he( is purely bred herself it is doubtful whether she would throw* true 
to type. 

The laws of heredity have to be reckoned with in breeding bees as in other creatureb, 
and these are added difficulties, because the mating cannot be controlled. A breeding 
queen is selected on the characteristics of the colony she has raised—^productiveness, com- 
bine^.d with a reasonable docility in handling, and evidence of a hardy constitution being 
sought, with regularity of the size of the body and markings of the workers as an 
indication that she may be expected to produce her likel in other queens. Of course, 
just what the progeny of the other queens will prove to be depends upon how they mate. 
But in any case, they will produce drones of the same strain because^ as already pointed 
out, the drone is unaffected by the mating of his mother. 

Commercial breeders seek an area where the queens can have, say, a two mile flight 
before reaching drone stock other than that retained by the breeder for the purpose, 
and he may expect to get a fairly high percentage of the mating he wants. In practice, 
it usually pans out that in a few years all stock flying within reach of the breeder is 
so permeated by his strain that very few mis’inatings occur. >Should he endeavor to 
build up a strain by selectioit and crossing, he must seek complete isolation for the 
mating stock—a somewhat difficult proposition, for bees sometimes inhabit unexpected 
places. They have been found in rabbit burrows, hollow fence posts, and other queer 
places Tvhere trees were not available. 


Legislation. 

In the early days of Italian importations, sufficient interest in this matter was taken 
by the Government to have Kangaroo Island declared a sanctuary for Italian bees. 

Our State has been backward in the matter of protective legislation and inspection. 
At the present time, of course, the financial stringency* is sufiiclent to hold it up, 
but we, who are dependent upon bees for our living*, have waited for some definite 
attempt to be made to cope with the trouble; we are always fighting individually. 
Surely it is no more right that, through the carelessness of some people, the special 
diseases of bees should be allowed to ravage the country any more than swine fever or 
fruit diseases should go unchecked. Nobody desires to hinder his neighbor from keeping 
a few colonies as a sidelrhe, but if they are allowed to die out or are neglected they 
become a menace to others, and if they are kept in ordinary boxes, where inspection 
of the combs is impossible, they are likely to be a menace at any time. 

As with other primary industries, seasonal conditions provide suficient difficulties and 
uncertainties without adding those which are the outcome of carelessness, though I am 
rather inclined to think it may be lack of knowledge as much as anything. 

We have progressed quite a long way from the days when it wafi thought necessary 
to l^mstone the bees to rob their stores. We are ahead of those times when boxes 
sUpere turned upside down and the bees drummed up into another while the combs were 
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cut out and squeezed into a muslin bag to dip out their eontents, which sometimes 
included the juices of mashed up bee grubs^ clean enough in themselves, but hardl;f 
likely to improve the flavor of honey. 

Kxtbactiok of this Honky. 

Our frames of comb are now placed in wire baskets and whirled round at sufficient 
speed to throw out the honey, and are then returned to the hives to be used again.. 
Honey flows are not always of long duration, and the great thing is to keep the bees 
storing all the time it is available. Their natural tendency is to All up the storage 
space and then sit back. On the other hand, if they had to be continually rebuilding 
comb, as in the old way of working, considerable^ honey would be consumed and time 
wasted in the process. 
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From the extractor^ honey should be placed in clearing tanks for a few days to allow 
particles of wax and pollen to rise to the surface, to be skimmed oif. A gentle heating 
of the honey to about 120 degrees hastens the production of a clear, bright article 
for the market. 

Should the honey show at any time any signs of fermentation it indicates that the bees 
had not completed their part of the business when it was taken. Nectar aa it comes 
from the flowers is quite! dilferent chemically from honey—it is just like a sweetened 
water and will ferment readily. The bees not only evaporate a large proportion of the 
moisture, but certain secretions of the honey sac, into which the nectar is taken up manv 
times after it reaches the hive, gradually resulting in changing its chemical condition— 
a process known as sugar inversion When th^ bees have finished with it they seal it 
over in the comb, and when extracted at that stage it may be said to keep indefinitely, 
though it is wise to exclude air from it if stored for any length of time, for it has the 
property of absorbing considerable moisture. Most honeys show more or less grano* 
latioii after a tiniO, and is then known as candied honey; this is no real detriment, and 
it may safely be li<)uified by standing the vessel in hot water and rendering slowly. 

Honky as a Food. 

Honey occupies a unique position in Nature, and 1 think the ancient peoples realised 
its value more than we do to-day. No other food passes so rapidly into the blood 
stream, for it ca!i be assimilated unchanged, only requiring dilution to allow absorption 
to take place. Although it has no tissue-building value, it is a rapid energy-producer, 
aa most beekeepdrs have had opportunity of proving. The mineral content of honey 
also makes it a most valuable item in the food of growing children, and a prominent 
doctor of Victoria has stated that the greater part of teeth decay would disappear in 
the next generation if every one used even one teaspoonful of honey every day in their 
food. It soimds a small thing to lead to so great a result, but the daily portion would 
build up a deficiency of our systems which our civilised habits in food have to account 
for. Probably other troubles would disappear or be lessened, too, if everyone had a 
daily spoonful of this natural tonic. 

Marketing Proflems. 

Apart from health considerations, I know on'3 thing it would cure, and that is the 
marketing problem—for, as in every other priniary industry, there are difficulties in 
securing a reasonable return to the producer when the market is glutted in a good 
season. On the whole, we have the largest exportable surplus of any of the Australian 
States, and interstate trading makes it necessary to consider the Commonwealth as one 
market whebi discussing this question. If every family in Australia used 2oz8, of honey 
every day, they would absorb over 25,000 tons per year—which is more than we produce. 

It would be rather curious to become importers, but while 1 doubt that the need will 
ever arise, it is not because I think we could always produce that quantity. It is not 
unlikely that the future will bring to many beek^pers the proMem of where to get 
sufiScient honey to make their calling worth while. In this State most of our table honey 
comes from red, blue, and pink gum, and the wholesale catting out of these timbers 
has already seriously depleted the areas available for bees. Most land owners seem to 
think that once the axe starts, everything should go—which seems a pity, because there 
is reason to believe that a certain amount of timber left would be an advantage rather 
than otherwise. 

In a country like New Zealand, where so many varieties of clover thrive, beekeeping 
has expanded with the larger areas laid down as pasture. The advantage has not been 
onesided cdther, for the bees assist the sheep and dairy men in securing good stands 
of clover by ensuring satisfactory pollinatiom Unfortunately, few portions of this 
country are suitable for the heavy honey-produeing clovers, such as White Butch, Straw- 
beriy,' and Alsike.. . ^ 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1930-31. 

Condaoted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pens.—Section 1. White Leghorns—204 birds ; Blaek Minorcas—3 birds, 
lection 3. Black Orpingtons—^30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Beds—6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

Sedicn 1 .—White Leghorns, 1 to 204 ; Black Minorcas, 206 to 207. 

Score for Month ending December 
3l8t, 1930. 


Competitors. I Address. i 




Bird No. | 
and Eggs 1 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Williams, W. E. .. 


Frewville. 

(1) * i 

(2) • 

(3) • 


Williams, W. R. 


Frowville. 

(4) no i 

(6) 129 

(6) * 

239 

Williams, W. R. 


Frewville. 

(7) 160 

(8) 176 

(9) 217 

643 

Wilkinson, F. W. 


Lower Light . 

(10) 182 

(11) 150 

(12) • 

332 

Wilkinson, F. W. 


Lower Light . 

(13) 178 

(14) 199 

(16) * 

377 

Pearman, E. D. 


Rosewater. 

(16) 127 

(17) * 

(18) ♦ 

127 

Pearman, E. D. 


Rosewater. 

(19) 167 

(20) 163 

(21) 166 

485 

Langmead, E. R. 


Ooydon. 

(22) * 

(23) • 

(24) 158 

158 

Burton, C. J. C. 


MaUala. 

(26) 184 

(26)169 

(27) 184 

637 

Heath, H. E. 


Mile End. 

(28) 186 

(29) • 

(30) 160 

346 

Heath, H. E. 

.. 

Mile End. 

(31) 160 

(32) 136 

(33)114 

400 

Gurr, A. & H. 


Scott’s Creek. 

(34) IW 

(35) 162 

(36)179 

475 

Howard, T. W. 


Woodville . 

(37) 169 

(38) 133 

(39) 166 

467 

Osborn, E. L. 


Camden. 

(40) * 

(41) 181 

(42) 166 

347 

Curtis, W. R. 


CottonviUe . 

(43) 127 

(44)191 

(46) 169 

487 

Gameau, V. F. 


Woodville . 

(46) 168 

(47)170 

(48) 132 

470 

Gameau, V. F. 


Woodville . 

(49) H 8 

(60) 126 

(61) 167 

460 

Aird, J. R. A Son. 


Kilkenny. 

(62) 137 

(63) 171 

(64)178 

486 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 


Fullarton Estate .. 

(65) * 

(56) 123 

(67) • 

123 

Barrett, L. 


Angaston. 

(68) 136 

(59)148 

(60) 168 

452 

Barrett, L. 


Angaston. 

(61) • 

(62)114 

(63) 180 

294 

Barrett, L. 


Angaston. 

(64) 151 

(66) 123 

(66)137 

411 

Lamerton, E. A. 


Edwardstown. 

(67) 124 

(68) 83 

(69) 180 { 

1 387 

Wiese, W. 


' Cabra. 

(70)205 

(71)183 

I (72) 169 

657 

Wiese, W. 


! Cabra. 

1 (73)181 1 

(74) 176 

(76) 162 

519 

Bishop, 0. W. 


! Clarence Park. 

(76)168 5 

(77)139 

(78) 164 

471 

Urlwin, A. P. 


: Balaklava . 

i (79) • 

(80) t 

: (81) 161 

161 

Riggs, N. 


' Camden Park. 

(82) 199 

(83) 162 

(84) * 

1 361 

Riggs, N. 


! Camden Park . 

(86) 179 

(86) 127 

i (87) 162 

1 468 

Hutton, M. E. 


: Clarence Park. i 

(88) 163 

(89)180 

(90) 192 

1 535 

Andrewartha, A. H. 


1 Underdale. 

(91) 129 

(92)176 

(93) 190 

i 495 

Vowels, C. C. 


1 Westbourne Park .. 

(94) t 

(96) 163 

(96) * 

153 

Vowels, 0. C. 


1 Westbourne Park .. 

(97) 196 

(98)169 

; (99) t 

3^5 

Vowels, 0. C. 


1 Westbourne Park .. 

(100) 189 

; (101) 82 

(102) • 

271 

Vowels, C. C. 


j Westbourne Park .. 

(103) 161 

! (104) • 

: (106) • 

151 

Manueb T. C. 


Myrtle Bank. 

(106) 136 

i (107) 160 

' (108)176 

; 461 

Manuel, T. 0. 


Myrtle Bank. 

! (109) 169 

i (110) 206 

; (111) * 

; 365 

Harris, W. A. 


Edwardstown. 

(112) 187 

i (113) 163 

: (114) * 

i 360 

Harris, W, A. 


Edwardstown. 

! (116) 166 

: (116) 162 

! (117)144 

462 

Hill, W. 


Knoxville . 

1 (118) 168 

i (119) 176 

; (120) 164 

508 

Hill, W. 


Knoxville . 

1 (121) 172 

1 (122) 172 

1 (123) 166 

610 

MoFarlana, A. 8 . 


Kilkenny. 

i (124) 140 

: (126) • 

1 (126)116 ' 

255 

Hutohinson, A. S. 


Athelstone. 

(127) • 1 

i (128)177 

i (129) 167 

344 

Hutehlnson, A. 6 . 


Athelstone. 

(130) 42 I 

1 (131) 167 

(132) 164 

373 

Gavin, C. G. 


SaHsbury. 

(133) 164 

(134) 174 

(136) 196 

534 

Gavin, C. G. 


Salisbury. 

(136) 191 1 

(137) 180 

(138) 170 

1 541 

Thomas, 0. R.. 

! 

1 

Heotorville . | 

(139) 184 : 

(140) 162 

(141) 124 

470 
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Competitors. 

Address. 

Score ii 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

>r Month ended Decern! 
31st, 1930. 

Bird No. : Bird No. 
and Eggs j and Eggs 
Laid. I aid. 

)er 

Totak. 

Oomx>ton, R. C. 

Woodeforde. 

(142) 130 

(143) 172 

(144) 166 

468 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(146) 106 

(146) 132 

(147) 126 

363 

Robinson, A. E. 

Heotorville . 

(148) 207 

(149)178 

(160) 183 

668 

Vann, R. S. 

New Hindmarsh ... 

(161) 149 

(162) 138 

(163)112 

399 

McLean, J. G. 

Black Forest. 

(164) 114 

(166)118 

(166) 136 

368 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(167) 143 

(168) 136 

(169) • 

279 

Kdio, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(160) 120 

(161) 141 

(162) 182 

443 

Tolhurst, A. £. 

Torrens Park . 

(163) 166 

(164)113 

(166) * 

268 

Tolhurst, A. £. 

Torrens Park . 

(166) 141 

(167) 130 

(168) 136 

407 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(160) 146 

(170) 176 

(171) • 

4320 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(172) * 

(173) * 

(174) 164 

164 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(176) 167 

(176) * 

(177) • 

167 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 1 

1 (178) * 

(170) • 

(180) 134 

134 

Sago, H. R. 

Nuriootpa. j 

! (181) 129 

(182) • 

(183) 168 

297 

Mitchell, W. J. 

Woodside. | 

(184) 176 

(186) • 

(186) 106 

372 

Ctoorge, L. £. 

1 Redfem. ! 

(187) 174 

(188) 196 

(189) 151 

620 

George, L. E. 

Rodfem. i 

(100) 184 , 

(191) 170 

(192) • 

364 

George, L. £. 

Redfem. I 

(103) 136 

(194) 169 

(196) 171 

476 

George, L. £. 

Redfem. i 

(106) 166 

(197) 181 

(198) 184 

620 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 

Kilkenny. ' 

(190) 176 

(200) 177 

(201) * : 

352 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 

Kilkenny. 1 

(202) 143 

(203) 140 

(204) 139 

422 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodvifle . j 

(206) 168 

(206) 134 

(207) 146 1 

437 

Totals. 

. i 

i 

9,212 

8,871 

8,078 ; 

26,161 


Sectim 3 .—B lack OrpingUm i. 


Score for Month ending Deodmber 
Slat, 1930. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

I 

Bird No. 
and 

Bird No. 
and l^^s 

Bird No. 
and l^gs 

Totals. 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 

. 1 Kilkenny. 

(208) 131 

(200) 00 

(210) 161 

391 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 

. ! Kilkenny. 

(211) 126 

(212) 146 

(213) * 

272 

WiUiams, W. R. 

. j FrewviUe. 

(214) 144 

(216) 176 

(216) 164 

484 

Williams, W. R. 

. 1 FrewviUe. 

(217) t 

(218) • 

(219) 138 

138 

Gurr, A. and H. 

. ' Scott’s Creek. 

(220) * 

(221) * 

(222) • 

n 

Andrewartha, A. 

. : Underdale. 

(223) * 

(224) 171 

(226) l(t6 

1 337 

McFarlane, A. S. 

. j Kilkenny. 

(226) 181 

(227) 164 

(228) 160 

486 

Connor, D. C. 

. ■ Gawler. 

(229) * 

(230) 168 

(231) • 

168 

Gillick, W. J. 

. New Hindmarsh ... 

(232) 97 

(233) ♦ 

(234) • 

97 

Osborn, E. L. 

. Camden. 

(286)127 

(236) 177 

(237)162 

466 

Totals. 


806 

1,081 

1 941 

! 

2,828 


SecUan 4 .—Shade Island Seds, 


Score for Month ending December 
3l8t, 1930. 


Competitors. 

j 

1 

Address. 

t-- 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and ]^(g8 

Bird No. 
and^^gs 

Totek. 

Gameau, V. F. 

Kdge, H. 

WoodviUe . 

Clarence Patk. 

(238) 140 
(241) 164 

(239) 148 
(242) 168 

(240) 102 
(243)82 

390 

414 

Totals. 


304 

316 

184 

804 


* Diaqnalifled, Rule 12, underweight egge. t DeedU 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RB8UI-T8 OF BlJTTKllFAT TESTS FOR .NOVEMBER, 1930. 



Average 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Putterfat. 


Average 

Test. 

Herd 

No. 

No, of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per ikivr 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

! 

j Per Cow 

1 October 
to 

Nov. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Llm. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C.... 

30 

24-50 

15,2921 

609-75 

1,156-87 

755-63 

25-19 

i 66*28 

4-94 

5/E ... 

32-63 

31-27 

17,718 

541-56 

1,176-66 

955-74 

29-21 

i 60-75 

6-40 

5/D ... 

82 

24-40 

18,147 

667-09 

1,214-65 

908-50 

28-39 

i 61-32 

6*01 

5/J ... 

25 

25 

12,345 

493-80 

1,079-30 

654-55 

26-18 

57-86 

6-30 

5/0 ... 

25 

24-57 

17,0401 

681-62 

1,513-87 

886-88 

35-48 

1 79-42 

6-20 

6/R .. 

46-97 

45-80 

20,2151 

430-39 

964-51 

867-46 

18-47 

' 42-35 

4-29 

6/8 ... 

30 

29-73 

14,874 

495-80 

1,196-92 

749-64 

24*99 

69-68 

5-04 

5/T ... 

23-88 

20-78 

14,7401 

618-57 

1,308-70 

641-93 

26-94 

60-48 

4-35 

5/U ... j 

20 

16 

1 13,425 

671-25 

l,.‘»83-85 

572-26 

28-01 

71-07 

1 4-26 

6/y ... 

27 

23-03 

16,6981 

618-46 

1,327-14 

873-26 

i 32-34 

68-44 

' 5-23 

5/Z.... 

29 

20 

! 24,975 

861-21 

1,854-97 

1,180-18 1 

1 40-70 

86-93 

; 4-73 

6/Aa .. 1 

17*98 

12-30 

; 6,231 

i 347-.52 

722-89 

3.33-22 

18-58 

39-00 

6-35 

5/Cc... i 

34 

32 

1 14,055 

1 413-38 I 

1,109-47 

6.63-44 

19-22 

49-76 

4*65 

5/Dd . i 

i 21 

18-60 

1 12,209 1 

581-38 ! 

1,225-40 

644-12 ! 

1 30-67 

63-46 

5-28 

5/Eb .. 

1 16-40 

15 30 

j 9,552 ! 

! .682-44 I 

1,381-5J5 

464-46 

28-32 

67-69 

4-86 

6/II ... ; 

27-83 

27-53 

' 21,878 1 

' 786-13 1 

1,653-65 

i 963-58 

34-62 

• 74-75 

4-40 

5/Jj .. 

27 

27 

19,650 

! 727-78 ! 

1 1,669-94 

1 879-77 

32-58 

; 76-79 

4-48 

5/KK . 

24 

18-40 

1 10,764 ! 

1 448-50 

988-55 

j 479-38 

19-97 

44*66 

4-45 

5/mm . ; 

18-03 

10-17 

: 7,350 

564-08 

1,224-62 

1 411-94 

31-61 

64-73 

5-60 

5/Nn . 1 

27 1 

24-37 

; 17,2491 

638-87 

1,270-67 1 

1 728-26 

26-97 

55-92 

4-22 

5/Oo .. 

21-83 

20-50 

: 13.669 

; 626-15 

1, -28.6-51 

j 658-79 

.30-18 

62-61 

4-82 

Mean6 . ; 

26-26 

23-77 

15,146-62 

576-80 

1,27.6-52 

726-81 

27-68 

61-47 

4 80 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF nUTTERF.\T TESTS FOK .VOVB.MBEH, 1930. 



1 

! 

Average Average 


Milk. 



lUitterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
.Tilly 
to 

Nov. 

Pt-r Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D . .. 

26-23 

23-70 

Lbs. 

21,117i 

Lbs, 

80509 

Lbs. 

3,507-21 

Lbs. 

887-91 

Lbs. 

33-85 

Lbs. 

146-59 

o/ 

/« 

4-20 

7/.E ... 

26-33 

2313 

23,4234 

924-73 

3,616 2*2 

975-68 

38-52 

148-64 

4-17 

7/H ... 

7 

6-37 

7,222 

1,032-14 

3,888-33 

340-99 

48-71 

179-70 

4-72 

7/J ... 

20-03 

17-60 

15,549 

776-28 

2,952-54 

734-80 

36-69 

138-92 

4*73 

7/K ... 

17-37 

16 43 

16,460 

25,3184 

947-61 

3,988-08 

0y2-.57 

39-87 

171-25 

4-21 

7/L ... 

81-27 

28-23 

809-67 

2,508-84 

1,176-24 

37-62 

118*33 

4-65 

7/0 ... 

21 

18-93 

12,747 

609-72 

2,421-37 

622-48 

29-77 

116-65 

4-91 

7/8 ... 

14 

14 

9,705 

693-21 

3,670*83 

530-36 

37-88 

195*86 

5-46 

7/T ... 

10-80 

10-80 

7,6934 

712-36 

3,184-01 

329-4.5 ! 

30-.50 

133-12 

4*28 

7/V ... 

9 

6-87 

8,660 

951-11 

1,161-22 

401-57 

44-62 

54-26 

4-69 

7/W .. 

20-40 

20*30 

20,3684 

99S-45 

3,348-49 

923-55 

45-27 

149-80 

4-53 

7/X ... 

16 

16 

1.5,555 1 

972-19 

3,912-69 

667-51 

41-72 

163-05 

4-29 

7/Y ... 

20-40 1 

19-77 ; 

16,0804 1 

788-26 

2,899-20 

700-.S7 

37-27 

] 15-13 

4-73 

7/Z.... 

10 i 

5 

2,865 ! 

286.50 

2,120 55 

135-77 

13-58 

96-08 

4-74 

7/Aa .. 

® i 

6-58 

5,239 ! 

; 654-87 

2,282-51 

259-74 j 

32-47 

116-11 

4-96 

7/Bb .. i 

15 

10-40 : 

10,689 

I 712-60 

2,876-73 

434-51 i 

28-97 ' 

115-72 

4-07 

7/Dl) . 

12 

11 

9,090 1 

1 757-50 

3,589-91 

458-06 : 

38-17 

175-10 

5-04 

7/Eb .. 

26-3$ 1 

23-33 

16,621 

i 593-27 

2,394-33 

674-98 

2,5-64 

101-43 

4-32 

7/Pf .. 

! 

' 11 f 

11,220 i 

1 020-00 

4,094 21 

482-01 : 

43-82 

1 201*16 

4-30 

7/GG .. 

14-68 

: 14-63 ! 

11,607 

799*52 

2,359-71 

620*68 , 

42-42 1 

j 120-89 

6-31 

7/Hh . 

16-67 

14*17 ! 

10,060 

667-47 

2,879-46 

474-62 

28*47 1 

' 124-99 

4-.3S 

7/Il ... 

13 

1 

12-33 ! 

1 

7,710 

593-07 

Aug.-Nov. 

2,620-22 

.359-42 i 

27-65 

Aug.-Nov 

1 124 36 

4-6«J 

Means. 

16-61 j 

16 02 j 

12,940-69 

779-54 

3,060-45 

588-33 ' 

,35-42 1 

! 

137-05 

4-54 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESULTa OF BUTTBEFAT TB8T8 FOR BOVBHBBB, 1980. 


Herd 

No. 

\ Average 

1 No. of 
i Cows in 
i Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Miik. 

.Per Herd i 
during j 
Nov, ' 

i 

Milk. 


Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 


1 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B ... 

20-43 

20-33 

13,690 

670-09 

5,380-10 

582-10 

28-49 

225-59 

4-25 

6/C.... 

! 27-70 

2770 

18,780^ 

677-70 

6,947-14 

772-65 

27-88 

293-70 

4-13 

6/E ... 

20 

18 

12,075 

603*76 

4,897-22 

468 32 

23-42 

196-27 

3-88 

6/F ... 

! 25-83 

25-83 

20,350i ! 

788-92 

7,708*25 

943-15 

36-55 

359-08 

4-66 

6/1 ... 

1 18 

17 

9,525 

529-17 

4,859-14 

443*80 

24-66 

207-16 

4-06 

6/Q ... 

1 22 

19-73 

9,298 

422-63 

5,374-31 

444-47 

20-20 

259-02 

4-78 

6/a... 

; 22 

19 

8,670 

394-09 

4.030-32 

467-37 

21-24 

217-48 

5-39 

6/U ... 

i 28-10 

18-13 

9,220i 

328-13 

3,249-47 

400-30 

14-25 

130-68 

4-34 

6/W .. 

i 26-87 

22-80 

13,747* i 

511-63 

6,856-45 

661-78 

24-68 

280-91 

4*81 

6/X . .. 

! 28-07 

23-97 

25,031* 

864-05 

9,038-12 

956-38 

33*01 

360-86 

3*82 

6/Y ... 

i 19-10 

15-27 

9,520* 

496-90 

6,243-10 

375-62 

19-60 

225-76 

8*92 

6/Bb .. 

18 

15 

9,106 ; 

505-83 

3,546-69 

457-08 

25-30 

160-27 ; 

5*02 

6/Dd . 

31 

18-27 

10,030* 

322-89 

4,981-26 

429-90 

13-84 

221-20 i 

4*32 

6/Eb .. 

: 47-30 

37-17 : 

24,080 

509-05 1 

6,109-54 

927-97 

19-62 

268-54 ; 

8*87 

6/Fr .. 

24-67 

22-17 

18,672* 

756-89 I 

6,393*95 

872-86 

35-38 

240-64 1 

4*67 

6/II ... 

33-90 

31-37 

23,7781 

701-16 1 

6,968-06 J 

1,014-05 

29-90 

812-31 

4-26 

6/Jj .. 

' 21 

13-30 

8,838 

420-86 I 

6,510-88 

407-65 i 

19-41 

803-41 

4*61 

6/e:k . 

! 25-83 

16-63 

12,869* ' 

498-24 ; 

6,493-19 ! 

1 636-48 

20-77 

280-47 : 

4-17 

6/Ll .. 

21-93 

20-07 

14,217i 

648-31 t 

6,508-70 , 

, 613-23 

27-96 ! 

268-97 . 

4-31 

6/Mm . 

, 16 

12 

7,8-30 

622-00 1 

5,569-56 

1 381*47 

! 25*48 

267*43 

4-87 

6/Nn . 

i 19 

10-87 

4,148* 

218-35 j 

4,075*93 

1 209-29 

! 11-01 

186-92 ‘ 

4*97 

6/00 . 

19-83 

10-17 

7,801 

393-39 I 

6,217-29 

359-05 

18-11 

278-72 . 

t 

4*62 

Meane . 

1 24-39 

19-76 

13,240-00 , 

542-97 1 

6,765-46 

678-41 ; 

23-72 

1 255-68 ; 

[4*37 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 
JANUARY, 1931. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor]. 


Tho main work for the month is the harvesting of the soft fruits. So far no improve¬ 
ment has been noticed; ripe and firm fruits are packed in a bushel box together and 
cooQsiderable loss is sure. Good fruit deserves careful packing. There will be few 
apples available for export^ and every effort should be made to keep them of the highest 
quality; the fact that wo have a small crop does not necessarily mean that anything 
will sell well, because there is plenty available in other Stahes. This month should be 
the latest for irrigating. The control of codlin moth will be difficult, and the work 
of spraying will need extra care; those who are intending to luae white oils should bo 
careful to do the work in the early hours of the morning or on a cloudy day. Spraying 
of any kind may do considerable harm if carried out on a hot, sunny day. (Jurculio 
beetle is vigorous this year and must be checked or there will be a bigger number left 
for next year. Use arsenate of lead, strong dusts, or lib. of powder in Sgalls. of water. 
This may be used on rosei| with best results. Orchardists troubled with woolly aphis 
should get the Aphelvmus mali to work for them; most of the orchards have them now, 
and there should be no difficulty in procuring them. 

Vines should be watched for oidium and downy mildew, espeicially if showers con¬ 
tinue. Our usually dry climate has made us almost immune from downy mildew, but 
we are still liable to an attack should the weather become showery; the remedy or 
preventive is well known and is easily applied. 

Young trees and vines should not be allowed to suffer from want of water. The 
soil should be loosened after irrigation and weeds kept down. 
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DAIRY AND FARM FRODUCB MARKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandfori) & Co., Limited, reported on January 5th, 1931: — 

Btttter. —Since our last report the production of butter throughout the State has 
rapidly declined, and with consumption keeping up fairly well it has necessitated the 
iinpoiting of considerable quantities of choicjest from the Eastern States. The London 
butter market has shown, improvement during the last few weeks, and some of the later 
shipments from South Australia will benefit thereby; but except for the lower grades 
the season for exporting overseas is now finished from here. Values have firmed in 
this Rtate, and at present are:—Clioicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 51d.; prints 
and delivery extra; second and third grades. Is. 3^4. (these prices are subject to 
stabilisation levies); best separators, Is. Id. to 1 $. 3d.; well-conditioned store and 
collectors*, lid. to 12d. per lb.; heated and pastry, lOd. 

Eggs. —As with other produce, the seasonal decline in quantities was noticeable in 
eggs, and, unforiunately, the quality at the end of the season is alvrays adversely 
affected with the heat. More care is necessary in the counting and testing to effect 
sales, as a big i)roportion of the consignments is affected by staleness at this time of 
the year. Ordinary country lots, hen 5id. per dozen; duck 6id. per dozen; selected and 
infertile higher. 

Cheese. —Tlu* sup])lies of clieesa are keeping up well, but the local and Western 
Australian demand is sufficient to clear all stocks, so that fair quantities are going into 
cold store for winter use. New make.s, large to loaf, 6d. to BAcl. per lb.; semi-matured 
and matured, to lid, per lb. 

Aemonds.- “Fairly heavy quantities were marketed just prior to Christmas, but have 
since declined. Demand was well maintained, but has now eased. No change in prices 
was nxsorded. Brandis, 7Jd. to 8d.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 7id.; hardshells, 4d. to 
4Jd.; kernels, Is. 6d. to Is. (lid. per lb. 

Honey. —Stocks of honey held in this State are heavy, and with the now season’s 
^^take” now being marketed in increasing quantities, the outlook is somewhat obscure. 
Sales are very linjited, and all wholesalers and tinners are holding large stocks. Prime 
clear extracted in liquid condition, .‘Hd. to .3Jd.; best quality candied lots, 2}d. to 3id.; 
second grade, lid. to 2d. 

Beeswax. —^Unaltered; Is, 4id. to Is. o^d. per lb., according to sample. 

Bacon. —Much better trade in bacon and hams was done at Christmas time than was 
anticipated, and many curers were unable to supply the whole of the orders for hams, 
so that considerable numbers were imported from the other States at the last moment. 
Since Christmas, however, the trade has shown an easing, and ample supplies are now 
available for all requirements. Best local sides, 9i<l. to lOd.; best local factory-cured 
middles, 9d. to 9id.; large, 7Jd.; local rolls, 9id. to lOd.; Geo. Farmer’s Sugar Cane’’ 
brand hams, Is. 2d.; local hams, Is. to Is. l(i; cooked, Is. 3d.; Sugar Cane” brand 
lard in packets lid., in bulk lOd. per lb.; local lard, lO^d. per lb. in prints. 

Live Poultry. —The quantity of birds marketed this year was not so great as in other 
years, and it is probably due to the fact that farmers have retained laying hens to a 
greater extent than usual so as to obtain an income from the eggs. Since Christmas 
the numbers marketed have been very short, and we anticipate that a.good demand 

will rule, as there is a steady demand maintaining. Prime roosters, 48. lid. to 

Gs. 3d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 38, Od. to 4s. 9d.; fair-conditioned ^ cockerels, 
28. 9d. to 3s. 4d.; chickens, lower; heavy-weight hens, Ss. 4d. to 48. 3d.; 

medium hens, 28. Od. to Ss. 2d.; light hens, 2s. to 28. 5d.; couple of pens of 

weedy sorts lower. Geese, Ss. to Os.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 5s. to 6s. 6d.; 
ducks, good conditioned, 3s, 9d. to 48. 9d.; ducks, fair conditioned, 28. 3d. to 3s. 3d.; 
ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, Is, to Is. 6d. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, fair condition, 9d. to lid. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower. 
Pigeons, 6d. each. 

Potatoes. —New Western Australian Delawares, 5s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions. —Best white, 5s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The ^Uowing figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of, and to the end of December, 1930, 
also the average precipitation to the end of December, and the average annual rainfall. 


' station. 

For 

Dec. 

1930. 

To 

end 

Dec. 

1930. 

Av’ge 

'Annual 

1 Bain- j 

1 fall. , 

, , - 

Far North and Upper North. i 

Oodnadatta. 

1*51 

6-92 

4-72 

Marree . 

2-62 

8-71 

5-86 

Farina . 

1-33 

7-67 

6-46 

Copley . 

1-78 

908 

7-93 1 

Beltana . 

2*41 

910 

8-59 

Blinman. 

2-60 

10-70 

1202 1 

Hookina. 

1-30 

9-51 

11-61 j 

Hawker . 

0-92 

9-86 

12-28 1 

Wilson. 

•60 

8-34 

11*84 I 

Gordon. 

1-66 

9-55 

10-73 li 

Quorn. 

1-93 

10-27 

13-42 ti 

Port Augusta .... 

1-88 

8-75 

9-43 i 

Bruce . 

0*99 

8-49 

9-94 1 

Hammond. 

0-65 

814 

11-41 

Wilmington. 

0-99 

10-74 

17-63 

Willowie . 

118 

13-85 

12-11 1 

Melrose . 

1-81 

16-16 

23-01 

Booleroo Centre... 

1-26 

1219 

15-26 

Port Germein .... 

1*36 

11-60 

12-47 

Wirrabara. 

1-82 

15-45 

19-34 1 

Appila . 

117 

10-98 

14-69 I 

Cn^ock . 

1-36 

9-77 

10-87 i 

Carrieton. 

0-76 

10-12 

12-40 ji 

Johnburg . 

1*05 

10-16 

10-64 ! 

Hurelia. 

0-71 

8-33 

13-06 i: 

Orroroo . 

1-88 

10-83 

13-28 1 

Nackara . 

1-63 

11-41 

1M6 i 

Black Rock . 

1-68 

10-34 

12-60 li 

Oodlawirra . 

1-46 

11-06 

__ li 

Peterborough .... 

217 

10-22 

13-30 

Yongala. 

— 

13-24 

14*46 

North-East. 



Yunta . 

1-71 

7-24 

8-46 

Waukaringa . 

107 

5-88 

8-06 ; 

Mannahill . 

102 

8-00 

8-31 

Cockbum. 

1-93 

6-89 

7-93 ‘ 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 

1-52 

8-18 

9-61 it 


Low£b North. 


Port Pirie . 

Ml 

9-70 

13-26 

Port Broughton .. 

0-23 

10-14 

14-02 ! 

Bute. 

0-17 

10-90 

16-48 

Laura. 

0-60 

11-76 

18-11 

Caltowie. 

0-61 

11-36 

16-85 

Jamestown . 

0*73 

12-72 

17-84 

Gladstone . 

0-48 

12-29 

16-40 

Crystal Brook .... 

0-43 

12-41 

16-87 

Georgetown. 

1 0-43^' 

14-10 

18-47 

Narridy . 

Redhill. 

0-20 

0-36 

13-66 

13-20 

16-93 

16.63 

Spalding . 

0-38 

13-40 

19-34 

Gulnare . 

0-26 

16-48 

18-74 

Yacka . 

0-33 

13-65 

16-35 

Koolunga. 

0-33 

11-62 

15-62 

Snowtown. 

0-24 

11*99 

16-70 


station. 

j For 
Dec. 
j 1980. 

To 

end 

Dec. 

1930. 

Av’gc 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Lower North —co 

fUinued. 

Brinkworth .... 

0-33 

1212 

16-86 

Blyth.. 

0-32 

12-32 

16-86 

Clare. 

0-56 

19-52 

24-61 

Mintaro . 

1-41 

20-13 

23-43 

Watervale. 

0-70 

17-33 

27-10 

Auburn . 

0-70 

18-49 

24-08 

Hovleton. 

0-79 

11-66 

d7*44 

Balaklava ..... 

0-31 

11-18 

16-61 

Port Wakedeld . 

0-32 

8-83 

13-04 

Terowie . 

1-66 

9-53 

13-47 

Yarcowie. 

0-76 

9-12 

13-72 

Hallett. 

0-71 

14-27 

16-47 

Mount Bryan .. 

0-48 

13-67 

16-79 

Kooringi. 

0-39 j 

13-9,3 

17-96 

Farrell’s Flat .. 

0-67 

13-67 

18-75 

West of Murray 

Range 


Manoora . 

1 0-63 

1 14-84 

18-94 

Saddleworth ... 

0-44 

1 15-87 

I960 

Marrabel . 

1 0-60 

17-62 

19-87 

Riverton . 

1 0-76 

16-66 

20-81 

Tarlee. 

0-88 

1683 

18-13 

►Stockport . 

M5 

16-54 

16-8! 

Hamley Bridge . 

MO 

1409 

16-60 

Kapunda. 

0-58 

16-76 

19-85 

FreeJing. 

o-4:{ 

14-26 

17 95 

Greenock. 

0-62 

17-66 

21-68 

Truro. 

0-41 

16-36 

20-09 

►Stockwell. 

0-89 

18-70 

20-18 

Nuriootpa . 

l-Ol 

18-79 

20-65 

Angaston. 

1-00 

19-67 

22*49 

Tanunda . 

0-61 

17-23 

22-12 

Lyndoch . 

0-56 

19-02 

23-58 

Williamstown... 

0-90 

23-37 

27-71 


Adelaide Plains. 


Owen . 

0-65 

14-46 

13-91 

MaUala. 

0-56 

12-77 

16-67 

Roseworthy .... 

0*69 

14-98 

17-38 

Gawler. 

0-60 

14-20 

19-06 

Two Wells. 

0*44 

12-00 

15-81 

Virginia. 

0-40 

12-92 

17-23 

SmithfieU . 

0-77 

14-36 

17-61 

Salisbury. 

0-66 

15-45 

18-60 

Adelaide . 

0-91 

18-65 

t 21-12 

Glen Osmond .. 

0-43 

21-63 

26-06 

Magill. 

0-98 

21-02 

26-61 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully... 

0-09 

19-73 

27-53 

Stirling West .. 

2-06 j 

40-80 

46-90 

Uraidla . 

1-24 

32-67 

44-11 

Clarendon . 

1-27 

26-91 

32-91 

Morphett Vale . 

0-77 

18-23 

22-69 

Noarlunga. 

0-82 

16-41 

20-40 

Willunga . 

0-37 

20-14 

26-02 

Aldinga ....... 

9-39 

16-33 

1 20-26 
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RAINFALL— 




To 

Av*ge 


For 

end 

Annual 

Station. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Rain¬ 

i 

1080. 

1930. 

fall. 


Mount LoptyRangbs— contd. 


Myponga. 

103 

25-70 

29-14 

NormanyillA . 

0-28 

16-96 

20-73 

Yankalilla. 

0-26 

17-21 

22*96 

Mount Pleasant .. 

0-77 

22-74 

27-29 

Birdwood .. 

0-85 

24-06 

29-28 

Oumeracha . 

0-82 

27-73 

33-46 

Millbrook Reservoir 

102 

26-69 

36-66 1 

Tweedvale. 

0*81 

29-97 

36-98 

Woodside. 

0-75 

26-34 

32-38 

Ambleside. 

0-81 

28-43 

36-02 

Nairne . 

0-60 

24*37 

28-22 

Mount Barker .... 

0-92 

32-01 

31-71 

Echuiiga . 

0-82 

24-38 

33-29 

Macclesfield. 

0-86 

23-07 

30-62 

Meadows. 

0-93 

26-22 

36-34 

Strathalbyn ...... 

0A3 

14-87 

19-41 

Mubray Flats and 

Valley 


Meningie . 

om 

16-2« 

18-46 1 

Milang . 

0-41 

10-88 

16-06 j 

Langhorne's Creek 

037 

13-26 

14-80 

WelUngton . 

0-2.5 

11-91 

14-64 I 

Tailem Bend. 

0*48 

13-55 

14-66 ' 

Murray Bridge ... 

012 

9-94 

13-76 

Callington . 

017 

12-32 

16-31 

Mannum . 

0*71 

10-46 

11-53 

Palmer. 

0*48 

13-77 

15-65 

Sedan . 

0-36 

11-78 

12-16 

Swan Reach . 

0-62 

9-49 

10-66 : 

Blanchetown. 

0-36 

8-83 

11-14 

Eiidunda. 

1-37 

16-80 

17-13 

Sutherlands. 

0-41 

i 10-82 

10-79 

Morgan . 

107 

1 10-81 

9-17 i 

Waikerie . 

0-81 

11-81 

9-61 i 

Overland Corner .. 

0-30 

916 

10-60 !i 

Loxton. 

0-91 

12-53 

11-60 

Ren mark. 

1-26 

9-99 

10-52 

West of Spencer’s 

Gulf. 


Eucla. 

002 

14-17 

9-96 

Nullarbor. 

0-46 

1 10-21 

8-62 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

0-60 

8-38 

11-76 

Penong . 

0-92 

8-62 

11-94 

Koonibba . 

0-87 

7-88 

11-64 

Denial Bay . 

0-20 

7-68 

1 11-31 

Ceduna . 

0-57 

8-lM^ 

9-82 

Smoky Bay. 

010 

6-15 


Wirrulla. 

0-23 

9-74 

10-44 j 

Streaky Bay. 

008 

8-83 

14-91 ; 

Chandada . 

019 

10-21 

— l' 

Minnipa. 

0-42 

10-79 

13-73 1! 

Kyancutta. 

0-39 

10-54 

“ ii 

Talia. 

0*04 

9*62 

14-76 i 

Port Elliston. 

0-20 

10-27 

16-47 i 

Yeelanna. 

0-21 

11-00 

1 16-03 

Cummins. 

1*24 

13-01 

17-77 i 

Port Linooln. 

018 

14-19 

19-46 

Tumby. 

0-15 

10-58 

14-14 j 

Dngaira. 

0-33 

13-98 

16-83 

Carrow. 

0-29 

8-12 

13-38 

Arno Bay . 

0*30 

1M9 

12-46 j 


Station. 

! For 
Doc. 

1 1930. 

To 

end 

Dec. 

1980. 

Av*go 
Annual 
Ba n 
fall. 

West op Spencer’s C 

lULP—c 

ontd. 

Rudall . 

0-44 

13-20 

12*07 

Cleve . 

0-38 

0-47 

16*09 

10-22 

14*61 

11*16 

Cowell . 

Miltalie . 

0-39 

11-76 

13*59 

Darke's Peak .. 

0-26 

13-16 

14*98 

-Kimba. 

0-19 

11*76 

11*60 

Yorke 
W allaroo . 

Penins 

0-74 

ULA. 

11-46 

13*94 

Kadina. 

0-75 

11-29 

15*71 

Moonta . 

1*27 

12-63 

16*10 

Paskeville . 

0-06 

10-41 

16*64 

Maitland . 

1-69 

16-74 

19*97 

Ardrossan . 

0-39 

11-58 

1400 

Port Victoria .. 

1*33 

13-68 

16*44 

Curramulka .... 

1-60 

16-12 

17*92 

Minlaton . 

0-86 

14-02 

17-90 

Port Vincent ... 

0-24 

12-64 

14*56 

Brentwood .... 

0-84 

12-93 

16*62 

Stansbuiy . 

0-46 

12-68 

16-89 

Warooka . 

0-60 

13*71 

17-60 

Yorketown .... 

0*42 

14*63 

16*98 

Edithbiugh .... 

0-27 

11-92 

16*44 

South ani 
C ape Borda .... 

SOUTI 

0-12 

c-East. 

26-80 

24*76 

Kingscote . 

0-46 

21-77 

19*06 

Penneshaw .... 

0-29 

18-00 

18*66 

V'ictor Harbor .. 

0-62 

17-79 

21 33 

Port Elliot. 

0-80 

14-91 

20*02 

Goolwa. 

0-47 

13-81 

17-87 

Copeville . 

()-56 

9-30 

11-58 

Meribah. 

0-85 

11-61 

11-34 

Alawoona . 

0-49 

10-47 

9-98 

Mindarie . 

1-33 

12-09 

11-88 

Sandalwood .... 

1-28 

12-32 

13*67 

Karoonda . 

0-82 

14-00 

14*37 

Pinnaroo . 

1*80 

12-90 

14-70 

Parilla . 

1-23 

13-12 

13-96 

Lameroo . 

1-88 

16-41 

16-19 

Parrakio. 

0-88 

14-33 

14-62 

Geranium . 

0-95 

15-15 

16-40 

Peake . 

0-71 

14-32 

16-39 

Cooke’s Plains . 

1-01 

13-19 

16-47 

Coomandook ... 

0-85 

13-94 

17-34 

Coonalpyn. 

0-74 

14-73 

17-61 

Tintinara. 

1-44 

15*60 

18-81 

Keith. 

1-49 

17-41 

17-93 

Bordertown .... 

1-21 

18-07 

19-36 

Wolseley . 

1-57 

19-91 

18-41 

Frances . 

3*66 

23-56 

j 19-04 

Naracoorto .... 

2-47 

24-64 

j 22-58 

Penola . 

1-10 

26-65 

26-16 

Lucindalo . 

1-18 

26-13 

1 23-07 

Kingston. 

0-76 

22-64 

24-37 

Robe . 

1-64 

27*87 

24-61 

Beaohport. 

2*41 

28-90 

26*97 

Millicent . 

2-71 

31-03 

29*79 

Kalangadoo .... 

2-25 

31*81 

32*34 

Mount Gam bier 

1-26 

23-33 

30*74 


*Denotei average for lees than 10-year period—Oodlawirra (1 year). Koonibha (—). Ru^U (6), 
Heribah(O), Qwen(5), Denial Bay (0), Klmba; 0), Alawriona (8), Bucla(l). WinuUa (1). 
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Page. 

Jan. 
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Alawoona . 

684 

; _ 


Budunda. 

676 

5 

2 

Aldinga . 

• 


_ 

Burelia. 

665 

% 

14 

4 

AUandale Bairt; . 

• 

, _ 

_ 

iSnrAiii^ Women's.^ 

665 

t 

7 

Alma . 

• 

i _ 

_ 

1 Bverard Bast . 



Amsrton. 

• 

1 


j Farrell's Flat .. 

0 

80 

27 

Angaston. 


; 

_ 

i Finnlss. 

0 


*_ 

AppUa . 

* 

•' — 

__ 

1 Gawier River . 

• 



Applla-Yairowle. 

A^orton . 

664 

• 

1 ^ 

6 

Georgetown. 

Geranium . 

i 

0 

8 

81 

— 

Ashbourne . 

1 


_ 

Gladstone . 

0 

2 

_ 

Anburn. 

1 



666 

0 

18 

10 

Auburn Women's. 

669 

i 80 

1 B 

27 

Glencoe .. 

* 

18 

Balaklava . 

* 

23 

Glossop . 

• 

Balhannah. 

• 

i 


Goode . 

0 

E 

5 

Banners . 

• 

1 — 


Goode Women's. 

680 



Beetaloo Valley . 

* 

1 ^ 

2 

Greenock. 

t 

8 

9 

Belalie North . 

• 

R 

2 

Green Patch . 

680 



Belalie Women's. 

• 



I Gulnare . 

0 

— 

_ 

Bcrrl. 

684 

7 

4 

j Gumeracha ....,... 

688 

_ 

2 

Big Swamp. 

Blaoldieatb . 

« 



1 Halldon. 

• 



t 

8 

5 

Hanson. 

• 



Black Rock.. 

665 

K 

3 

Hartley ... 

• 

28 

_ 

Black Springs. 

670 


_ 

Hawk» . 

0 

6 

3 

Blackwood . 

688 

12 

9 

Hookina. 

0 



Block B. 

• 



Hoyleton. 

676 

19 

16 

Blirth. 

666 

16 

20 

Inman Valley. 

688 

15 

10 

Booleroo Centre. 

* 

2 

_ 

Trnnhank , , , .. 

0 



Boolgun..... 

685 

1 

J1 

_ 


0 

E 

18 

14 

10 

18 

Boon Plains. 

8 

_ 


0 

10 

18 

n 

Borrika . 

t 


irik. 1 ii.n^f 1 nrk . 

0 

Bowhill. 

t 

- - 

_ 

UrMlyAQ .................. 

0 

Brentwood . 

0 

— 

5 

VAngArlHa. 

0 


Brinkley . 

686 



KangarlHa Women's ...... 

0 


]| 

BrlnkworUi. 

671 


2 

iKanmantoo .. 

• 



Brownlow... 

671 

1 


iKannl. 

• 


_ 

Buchanan . 

E 

_ 

1 Kapinnie_.... 

t 


_ 

Bugle. 

t 

18 

10 

' Rapiinda .. 

1 

9 

18 

Bundaleer Springs. 

0 

Karoultaby.. 

0 

Bunoia. 

0 

”4 

3 

Rarnonda .. 

0 

7 

4 

Bute... 

* 

15 

19 

Keith. 

• 



Butler . 

• 


Kelly . 

0 

8 


Oalca . 

679 

___ 


Kl Ki. 

0 



Oadell. 

0 

_ 


Kilkerran. 

0 



Oallph . 

0 

6 

8 

Kongorong ... 

t 


2 

Osltowle .. .. 

0 


! Knolnnga ................ 

606 


Oanowie Belt . 

0 

— 


Koonlbra. 

• 



Oaralue . 

679 


__ : 

Roonnnga . .. 

666 


— 

Oarrow. 

• 

___ 


KoddIo... 

681 

• 


2 

Ohandada . 

• 

_ 

_ 

KSSgn 

6 

2 

Oharta . 

• 



Kulkawirra. 

• 

18 

B 

10 

8 

Oherry Gardens . 

0 



Kyancutta ... 

• 

danfleld . 

• 

—- 

— 

KybyboUte. 

0 

E 

8 

Glare. 

672 

6 

8 

Lameroo .. 

t 

8 


Olarendon . 

• 

B 

2 

I Langhome's Creek. 

i 


Oleve . 

680 

1 - 

5 

' Laura.. 

0 

8 

-■, 

Obbdogla. 

• 



Lanra . 

0 

18 

10 

Oollle . 

680 

7 

4 

Lenswood and Forest Range 
light's Pass . 

0 

Mton . 

• 



1 


”2 

Ooomandook. 

686 

80 

27 

Upson . 

t 

8 


Ooonalpyn. 




Lone Gum and Monash .... 

• 


— 

Ooonawarra. 

a 


6 

Lone Pine . 

0 



Goorabie ... 

• 



Long wood. 

0 



Gopeyllle . 

666 

• 

■ 


Iiowbank... 

686 

* 

____ 


Goulta . 

_ 


Lozton .. 

9 

18 

Giadoek. 

« 

- 


Lnclndale ... 

* 


Gungena . 

• 




1 


8 

Garren<^ Greek. 

Oygnet River . 

0 

0 

6 

2 

MaoGIQtvxmy .. 

i 

0 

— 

8 

Darke's Peak . 

0 


■ ■ 

Mallala. 

0 

19 

16 

DudW. 

0 


.i^ 

Maltee . 

1 

aaiiide. 

0 



Manoalo. 

i 


•m 

KbowHBI . 

680 

6 

10 

Mannanarie. 

0 

E 
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686 

n 

R 

: Roberts and Venan .. 

682 







Eookwood. 

• 

5 

2 


* 

12 

9 

Eosedale . 

* 



Mllfiig .. 

♦ 

R 

14 

Eoseworthy. 

* 


— 

irilllfwnt . 

• 

R 

80 

27 

Rosy Pine. 

Endall. 

• 


3 


662 

• 

Baddlewoirrii.. 

• 

2 

6 

MUtalle . 

R 


BaddlewortbWomen's .... 

677 

6 

8 

irhMlaf^il . 

• 

2 

6 

Salisbury.. 


13 

10 





Salt Creek. 

• 



Vodburv ... 


_ 

_ 

Sandalwood. 

• 


— 

Ilonerto Botttli. 

m 

— 

— 

Soott's Bottom. 

0 

3 



s 

_ 

_ 

Shoal Bay... 

t 

— 

3 

. 

t 

m 

R 

R 

, Smoky Bay. 

• 

8 

7 




i Bnowtown. 

• 

9 

13 


• 



1 South Kilkerran .. 

679 


3 


a 

2 

_ 

! Spalding ...!. 

• 

_ 



a 


_ 

' Bprington .. 

• 

R 

4 


m 

_ 

_ 

B&mng. 

* 



Mount Ckimnam .. 

m 

• 

^9 

6 

18 

! Stockport . 

1 Stratrabyn .. 

• 

t 

— 

— 



_8 

'streaky Bay.. 

688 

23 

27 


691 

_ 

j Tailem Bend. 

* 

8 

5 





i Talla. 

683 

30 

27 

Mount Schank . 

a 

fl 


iTantanoola .. 

i 

3 

7 

MndamnokU. 

a 

10 

14 

iTaplan. 

688 

R 

B 


i 

R 

6 

! Taragoro.. 

683 

29 

26 

Momy Bridge . 




iTaroowie. 

• 



Momytown . 

♦ 

R 


1 Tarlee. 


.il. 


Mypolongn . 

Myrln. 

: 

z 


j Tatiara .. 

Thrington. 

0 

679 



Nnntnwnm.. 

a 

— 

— 

iTintlnara. 

663 


•— 

Nnmooorte . 


10 

14 

i Truro. 

• 

12 

9 

Nnnidy . 


R 

7 

jTulklneara . 

• 


5 


a 

_ 


• Tweedvale .. 

* 

_ 

5 

Nelshnby. 

• 

_ 


Two Wells. 

0 



Nelshaby Women’s . 

1 666 

1 

26 

iTJngarra. 

0 

8 

5 

Netberton. 

! t 

R 

R 

J Upper WakeSeld. 

679 

— 

— 

New Beildenoe. 

a 

i 

— 

2 

Uraldla and Summertown . 

Veitnh Tr-*Tr.t»ffttTi-»T 

• 1 
• 

R 

R 

WnvkIllrAfrmItA . 

a 



Virginia. 

• 



Nankeri. 

a 

_ 

_ 

Wa&erie . j 

1 

9 

13 

'O’lU^ngblln . 

a 

i i? ‘ 

1 9 

Wallala.... 

683 

14 

11 

Oiforoo . 

a 


Wanbl . 

• 

28 

25 

Overland Comer. 

i i 

R 

8 

1 Wandearah. 

668 

— 

— 

Owen . 

676 

i 2 

’ — 

l|Warcowie . 

665 

R 

R 

Salable. 

1 a 


1 

Ij Warramboo.. 

0 

.... 

3 

PariUa . 

a 

i R 

i 17 

iWaaleys. 

0 

8 

12 

TarlUa Women’s. 

687 

: 16 

j 20 

; Waeleys Women's . 

678 


5 

Parilla Well. 

a 

5 

2 

I Watervale. 

• 

— 


Parilla Well Women's. 

688 

27 

! 24 

, Wauraltee... 

i • ; 

— 

8 

Parrakle. 

a 


! _ 

1 Weavers. 


12 

9 

Parrakle Women's. 

Pl^if lina . . 

1 

27 

R 

1 24 
i 6 

‘ White's Elver. 

i 

13 

2 

10 

Paakeville . 

678 

R 

i 3 

1 Wbyte-Taroowle . i 

• 



Pnta .. 

a 

2 

6 

IWUkawatt Women's. 

688 



Penneidiaw ... 

i a 



1 WUllamstownWomen's ... 

678 

7 

4 

PenolA . 

a 

3 

7 

WtlUamstown. 

0 


~> 

Penworttiam. 

1 t 


WlUowie . 

0 

B 

28 

PetenvIUe. 


1 

1 8 

Wilmington .. 

0 

20 

17 

PeUiM . 

a 

24 1 

1 28 

Windsor. 

0 


— 


681 


- 

Wirrabara. 

0 



Ptnka^lUnie. 

681 

_ 

[ 

Wirrllla. 

0 1 

R 

R 

Pinnaioo . 

a 


1 

WirriUa Women's . 

683 

8 

5 

PinnamM) Women's . 

686 

R ' 

1 ^ 

Witnilla. 

0 

R 

28 

Pooohera. 

a 

_ ' 


Wohieley ... 

0 

12 1 

9 

Port BUtot. 

a 

B i 

1 21 

Wudinna. 

• 

— 

— 

Pygery. 

682 

3 j 


Wynarka... 

• 

— 

— 

*Qnom. 

a 

j 

1 * 

Taoka ... 

• 

— 

— 

Rameo .^ . 

a 

,, i 

i 2 

Yadnarie. 

• 

_ 

3 

'Bnold Brv . 

1 • 

I 3 

! 

Tallunda Flat. 

♦ i 

_ 


EedhIuT:.. 

♦ 

1 Z ! 


Yandlah . 

• 

R 

13 

'Eendeliham . 

! 662 

1 — 1 

1 is 

Yanlnee. 

* 


— 

Eenmark. 

e 

”” 1 


Yantanable. 

• 

— 


Bhynle...,. 

1 ♦ ! 



Yeelanna. 

* 



Bimmad'sdr^ . 

1 a I 


— 

Yorketown*Mel vlUe. 

0 

— 1 

— 

Elverton . 

677 

R 1 

R 

1 Younghusband. 

0 

— J 

— 

Elverton Women's. 

' ♦ 1 


— 

lYuwro. 

0 

— 



No report receired daring the month of November. 


I Holdover. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau, A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


BEPOBTS OF BUBEAU MEETINGS. 

SOUTH-EAST DISTSIOT. 

MILLICENT WOMEN’S (Aveiage annual rainfall, 29.70in.). 

October 17th.—Present: 16 members. 

Interesting reports on the Annual Congress were submitted by Mesdames Altschwager 
and Varcol. * 

Diets in the Home. —Mrs. L. Oberlander read the following paper at the meeting 
held on November Water is an essential factor in the daily diet. It has severfd 

functions to perform, one being to flush out the system and to remove impurities 
from the blood. It is a good plan to commence the day by drinking a glass of pure 
water, and to drink between meals, and also to have a glass of water last thing at 
night on retiring. I have praetisted this habit nearly all my life, and can testify to 
the fact that it has not done any harm, whatever the benefits derived may be. One cannot 
lay down a fast rule for all to follow as regards dibt—some people suffer distress on 
partaking of eggs or oatmeal, while too much sugary or starchy food is possibly bad 
for others. It is, therefore, essential to have a reasonable balance in the diet of 
proteins and fats. H vegetables and fruit are used in the daily diet a normally healthy 
person should benefit accordingly." 


RENDELSHAM. 

September 6th.—Present: 14 members. 

Cake of 7he Lambing Flock. —Mr. C. Faehrmann read the following paper:— 

During the gestation period (which is from 140-147 days in the ewe), as with all 
pregnant animals, the main food needed by the ewe is proteins and mineral salts in order 
to meet the body formation and requirements of the yoimg lamb. Proteins build blood, 
nerve, brain, bone, muscle, wool, hoofs, &c.; mineral salts, bodily heat and fat. Ewes 
deprived of proteins will rob their owm body systems to supply the needs of the young 
lamb. Tile result of this is unhealthy lambings, dead lambs, loss of ewes at lambing, 
poor milk supply in ewes, and consequently malnutrition or loss of lambs before weaning. 
During the gestation period and after lambing a daily ration of about 2ozb. of linseed 
sheep nut® (linseed cake broken into nut form) to breeding ewes increases lambing per¬ 
centages, makes lambs stronger constitutionally and better able to withstand marking 
and attacks of rlisase, enhances the milk flow in ewes, and also aids wool growth. 
Percentages of Lambing ,—Our lambing figures do not compare favorably with those of 
Great Britain, where the average sheep-farmer etxpeets at least 100 per cent., and often 
reaches 150 per cent., while many of the flocks average 120 per cent, year after year. 
These figures are the more striking when we compare our weather conditions with those 
of England. Our season is in mild or warm weather, while that of Great Britain is 
about freezing i>oint. The English methods entail much more labor than is generally 
necessary with Australian flocks:—1. The English-bred ewe is more prolific, therefore 
we should endeavor to breed crossbred ewes to get best results. 2. The English farmer 
is more particular in the use of sufScient rams find more readily rejects old and. stale 
rams. 3. He arranges shelters for lambing ewes and has a shepherd in constant attend¬ 
ance. This shows that certain precautions are necessary to avoid needless losses. The 
Care of the Ewe ,—Ewes jiliould be handled with great care. Do not allow badly-bred and 
badly-trained dogs to rush the aheep about. A good quiet dog will help to quieten tho 
sheep and should be trained to work well out of the flock. Any rough animal should 
not be used. Lambing Paddock ,—It is a good plan, if possible, to arrange for a field 
near the homestead for a lambing paddock. The paddo<k should be well grassed, with 
native pasture for preference, well drained, and diy and clean underfoot. If possible, 
windbreaks should be in existence. Planting of trees on the windward side of the 
paddock, and, in fact, all of the stock paddocks should have brelaks planted for the 
comfort of Ike stock generally. ITshally, it is advisable to dltide the flock before 
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lambing^ picking the ewes wijieh are likely to lamb early. The pickiiig of sheep heavy 
in lamb can usually be done by feeling the uddera of the ewes. At the same time, groat 
rare should be taken not to roughly handle the owe when doing this. Under our con¬ 
ditions it is not usual to have a man specially migaged for care of the lambing owe, nor 
is it absolutely neeessaty'. With the paddoci as close as possible to the homestead and 
the services of a good liack, one man can usually attend to 500 ewes in about three 
hours, pro^ading the weather is mild. He should go around the flock twice a day, 
keeping a sliarp look out for ewes which are about to lamb. It is not wise to interfere 
too early, as N.ature will right itself, and damage is often done by interfering. It is 
much wiser to leave a ewe and return to her an hour or so later. Asmsting the Ewe .— 
If assistance is required, it fshould be done with cjare. The normal presentation is the 
forefeet, followed by the nose, and with this, little difficulty is experienced. Often, 
however, presentation is at fault, and then difliculty arises. Bhould any great difficulty 
be encountered, the lamb should be gently pushed back into the wromb, turned around, 
thus correcting the position, and then, as in normal oases, proceed to gently draw the 
lamb downw^arcU and outwards. It is a cruel procedure to attempt to draw a wrongly 
presented lamb, and should, therefore, be avoided. Experience will teach a man 
thoroughly. Nature provides plenty of room for the turning of the lamb in the womb, 
and hence little difficulty will be encountered if this is done. Oleaiiliness must be 
observed, and it is a good plan to anoint the ewe with carbolic oil. If a ewe will not 
take the lamb, a good plan is to tie her up or pen her in a small yard with the lamb. 
Perhaps the ewe will have to be held for the lamb to obtain, a drink. Ajiother good pkm 
w'hich has proved stw?cessful is to smear the lamb with the ewe^s milk and also smear 
the ew’e ^s nose with her own milk, to which a little bran has bet^ii added, to the lamb and 
the ewv. A motherless lamb may be placed on a ewe which has lost her lamb by 
adopting the above methods. During rough weather it is advisable to carry a small 
bottle of olive oil or a small bottle of brandy. Often a little olive oil wall revive a weak 
lamb. Bringing a lamb into a w^arm room w’ill eften help to revive it. Should the ewe 
l>e lost, it is a good plan to thoroughly wash the lamb in a bath of water at a tem- 
l>erature of about PK) degrees and thoroughly dry and wrap iu a warm covering. As the 
lamb does not get tlie ‘cojostrum^ milk of the ewe, the nearest approach is cow^s milk—‘ 
half pint fed tlirough a Imttle and teat. Add to the cow ^s milk one teaspoonful of sugar 
and the white of one egg })er day to supply the extra albumen that is in the colostrum 
milk of the ewe. Lambing iieus have been found useful in w'^et distiicts. A yard one 
chain square is large enough for from 200 to 300 ewes. This yard should contain a 
small haystack, wlH?re the ewes will be able to nibble and also keep themselves dry 
underfoot. I^iambiiig pens also encourage ewes to feed from troughs should this be 
noccssary. This shelter should x>rove useful on the farm for other stock during the 
part of the year when* not used for lambing. Tailing Lambs .—^This should be done while 
the lambs are young. It is not advissible to wait until all the lambs hawe been dropped, 
especially if the lambing is a protracted one. The best age is about two weeks. Tailmg. 
—The knife—this is quickest and easiest and the stump heals more quickly than after 
the searing-iron. There is some risk, however, of the lamb bleeding to death. Much 
bleeding can be prevented if the lambs are tailed in cool weather and the flock should 
be rested both before and after tailing. The searing-iron stops bleeding almost entirely. 
It has a tendency to cause a scab, and does not heal so quickly as the knife. The iron 
should be kept at an even heat; a white-hot iron will oftcoi injure the bone with fatal 
results. Iambs should be done young. Another method is to cut with a knife and sear 
the main artery with the iron. This stops bleeding writhout forming a scab. Earmarking 
should be done at the same time as tailing, and every farm should have a distinctive 
earmark. Ewes and lambs should be pastured on some prepared crop of either rape or 
barley. It is advisable to change the paddocks as often as possible, ue., dally instead 
of, say, once a week. A good plan is to let sheep feed on ordinary pasture through the 
night and morning and turn on to, say, rape in the afternoon. This allows them to gain 
much more feeding value. Care should be exercised in the detection of scouring, and 
if such should occur, concentrates, such as crushed l>arley or oats, are helpful. If a lamb 
is to be sold at four to four and a half months it is much better to sell direct from 
the mother. If the object is to sell a 501b. to 601b. lamb, which means holding the lamb 
for six months, then weaning is probably the better method,^’ Mr. Faelirmann also 
read a paper on the keeping of pigs as a side line. (Secretary, Mr. F. IMiite.) 

TINTINARA (Average annual rainfall, 18,78iii.). 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held on August 30th, there being present 
10 members and visitors. Mr. E. B. Alcock (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered 
an address, ♦'Top Dressing and Fodder Conservation.»^ (Secretary, Mr. B. 
Fotherbigham.) 
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UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUaH AKD NOBTHWASD.) 

APPILA'YARBOWIE (Average annual rainfall, IS.Olin.). 

September 5tli.—Present: 35 members and visitors. 

The pR0DlJCT(0^' op Profitable Sheep. —Mr. W. Lange contributed the following 
paper:—There are few countries in the world so dependent on primary products for 
their livelihood as Australia. Nevcrtholo?^, it is a well-known fact that the Australian 
wheat is regarded as one of the finest milling wheats produced anywhere in the world. 
Having this distinction, with the aid of favorable circumstances and improved farming 
methods, it ^should next be our aim to raise the products of our pastures to a similar 
extent at a reasonable cost of production. This would mainly represent wool, beef, and 
fat iambs. To achieve this aim of both quality and quantity, from our restricted rain- 
fall aieas, we should first direc't our attention to improving the breed and then the feed> 
as these are two of the main factors leading towards success. A well-bred animal 
requires little mores feed than a weedy one, but th© return value? is almost double. 
Usefuffuiss of Variom Breeds: Merinos should be grown for quality of wool, have a 
large frame, and carry a staijlo of at least Sin. to Siin. The wool should be clean, 
sound, and of a 64 quality. The Merino should have clean points, clean face with a 
good crop of wool extending down the centre of the head a little past the eyes, but not 
interfering with them. This breed generally proves the most profitable for all-round 
farm use. Lincoln is one of the largest sheep, has the heaviest and lon^t wool, and 
consequently it carries the heaviest fleece. Bomney Marsh is the most suitable for very 
wet marshy or awampy countries. For the districts south of Adelaide a very profitable 
line is th© longwocl crossed with the Merino. Two good strains for this are the Border 
or English Leicester. A cross of this kind reduces the fleece value by approximately 
2s. 6d., but this can readily be made up by extra weight in fat lambs. Feed ,—The 
correct feeding of sheep is a very important matter if muxirnum returns are desired. 
For best results sheep should have a nourishing and comparatively even amount of feed 
all the year. The quantity and quality of the feed affects th© staple of the wool con¬ 
siderably. If sheep are taken from good pastures and starved for a couple of d«>s 
and then put back again, it may cause them to lose their wool entirelj', or at least make 
it very unsound. In some months during the year feed is more plentiful than at others. 
To overcome this defect, I should like to suggest an item that has receivecUvery little 
consideration by many farmers in this district, that is top-dressing. Top-dressing ,— 
Why should not super have the same benefidial effect on fodder crops as it has on cereal 
crops in normal years. For top-dressingy I should suggest pasture land that has an 
established growth of fodders and herbage, under reasonable circumstances, and a 
rainfall of, say, llins. or over. It has many points in its favor. A few are:—The 
quantity and quality is increased; a number of natural grasses little seen in normal 
years soon make their appearance, do well, and spread over tlio pasture; whilst other 
kinds, like silvergrass, which is generally disregarded by the stock, is then readily 
eaten. More limc phosiihate is supplied to the stock by fertilised plants, and a greater 
amount of portein is amilable from the increased growth of legumes, such as lucerne, 
clover, &c. From personal experiments carried out in the form of grazing plots, dressed 
with 50, 100, 150, 200, and 4001b8. per acre; each of these plots has received an annual 
dressing the last four years, results have been remarkable. Another two plots were- 
laid out flve years ago, and neither have been grazed. One plot is no manure, whilst the 
other received an annual dressing equivalent to 2,9851bs. of 45 per cent, super per acre. 
The result has been a real surprise. It is now producing more than tenfold the fodder,, 
and of a superior quality to that of the untreated plot. I do not wish to maintain that 
e heavy dressing of this kind is very profltable, nevertheless it shows the influence super 
has on fodders. If top-dretssing is handled right it should help to solve some of our 
feed problems. Hhearing ,—See that only careful persons are^mployed; rough handling, 
etc., not only affects the value, if sold immediately after shearing, it also causes pain, 
to the sheep, and there is ip. danger of germs entering through the wounds of the sheep. 
Ski/rting ,—TOis should be done as lightly as possible, only removing the tips of the 
legs, neck, breech, sweaty edges, or any other part the operator deems accessary. 
Ciassir ^*—^Make all lines as even as possible, by casting out all the inferior fleeces, such* 
as extra heavy, discolored, kempy, matted, very short, very tender, and extra strong, 
The.se lines reduce the sale value of the good fleeces. With small flocks it is often more 
profitable to let the broker do the reclassing, but before sending away be sure all bales 
are branded correctly, both top and front. CnlUng is generally easiest accomplished if 
the breeder eau watch the sheep on the shearing-board and mark^all those producing^ 
poor or inferior fleeces or possessing any other fault; these he can then fatten and 
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dispose of. Mating .—^By careful culling and always attempting to use the one strain of 
rams, the breeder should mon obtain a very uniform flock. Rams should not be kept too 
long, because after flve or six years they have a tendency to get slow, and also lack- 
fertility, and this means a low percentage of lambs. 8ome breeders make it a practice 
to include a few young rams towards the end of the season. This Mivens up^ the old ones,, 
and the young ones have a small season to stiirt with.'' (Secretary, Mr, F, Wurst.) 


BLACK ROCK (Average annual rainfall, 12.57iii.). 

August 26th.—Present: 12 members. 

Cakk of MAr.HiNEKY. —In reading a paper on this subject, Mr. J. Hurst said the low 
ju-ice of farm produce and the high cost of all farm implements made it very necessary 
that every t*n.re should be exercised with all farm machinery. The first essential was to 
tliat all nuts and bolts were kept tight, and to see that all moving parts were well 
oiled and greased. Good shelter for all implements containing any woodwork sho<uld be 
provided. After harvest all worn out or broken parts should be replaced. If left until 
next hcason there was the^ danger of their rejdaceinent being overlooked when opera¬ 
tions commenced for the next sefison. With so much machinery to keep in good repair, 
a >vell equipped blacksmith would prove of very material assistance. He suggested 
the use of a link for the centre of swings rather than an eyebolt, the latter had a 
t'endeiicy to weaken the swing. An occasional coat of paint to the woodw'ork would be 
a good investment, it would considerably lengthen the life of the implement or vehicle.. 
The wheels should be kept in good order, especially the tyres. Wire, whilst an excellent 
friend in time of need, was too frequently made to serve the puri> 08 e of a permanent 
repair. Small tools, such as bars, picks, shovels, &«., should be returned to their place 
in the shod after use. (Secretary, Mr. E. Kitto.) 


KUREUA (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.). 

Meeting held September 3rd. Mr. C. Stott presided over an attendance of 10 members, 
and visitors. Members discussed the i»apers which were read at the Upper Northern 
Conference. (Secretary, Mr. E. Wall.) 


EUBELIA WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 13.14in.) 

Tw\dve members attended the meeting held on October 1st, w’hen an excellent report 
()f tlio Adelaide (Congress was tendered by the delegates who represented the Branch., 
(Secretary, Mrs. E. Wall.) 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

, September 2nd.—Present; 11 members and four visitors. 

Fencing. —The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. H. Jarvis. Mr. W. Crossman 
I'ead the following jiaper:—**A good boundary fence should be made with wire netting,, 
the posts being 5ft, 6in. long and 20in, in the ground, and spaced 5yds. apart. The 
strainers should be 7ft. long, and 30in. in the ground, and about five chains apart. 
This, with a 3ft. Gin. netting, 4in. in the ground, and a barbed wire Sin. above, w^ould 
make a fence 3ft. lOin. high. A good slicV?p-proof fence of six wires could be made 
of posts 5ft. 2in. long, 20in. in the ground; strainers 6ft. 8in. long, 3()iii. in the ground; 
the wires being as follows;—First, 6in. above the ground; second, Gin. abov'e first; 
third, Gin. above second; fourth, Gin. above third; fifth, Sin. above fourth; and sixth, 
lOiii. ubov^o fifth wire. This would make a height of 3ft, Gin, For a five-wire sheep-prqof 
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fence posts should be 5ft. long and strainers 6ft. Gin. long, and in tlie ground 20in. 
and 30in, respectively; the wire sjiaces being 6iin., 6iin., 7in,, 9in., and llin., the 
height being «3ft. 4m. For a dog'proof fence it was not advisable to erect one under 
Gft. high. This should have a 3ft. Gin. netting on the bottom and 3ft. on the top, the 
bottom being Gin. in the ground. It was a good plan to leave the posts Gin. to a foot 
higher in ease one needed to put a barb or two on top to make it higher.” A good 
discussion followed, and Mr. G. Hilder thought 1ft. netting lying on the outside of the 
fence was a splendid thing for keeping dogs from getting in. (Secretary, Mr. W. 
Orossman.) 


laDDLE-NOBTH DIBTBIOT. 

(PSTBBBOBOUaH TO PARBELL^B FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, lG.94in.) 

There was a large attendance of m^imbcrs and visitors on the occasion of the annual 
meeting which was held on August 26th, when addresses were delivered by M^srs. 
W. J. Spafford and W. C, Johnston of the Department of Agricultui\J. (Secretary, 
Mr. L. Mugge.) 


GLADSTONE WOMENS (Average annual rainfall, 16.44in.). 

The meeting of Septemlier 5th was held at the residence of Mrs. S[>otswood. 
Musical and elocutionary items were rendered by Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Bundle. 
(Secretary, Miss M. J. Sargent.) 


GLADSTONE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16.44in.). 

December 12th.—Present: 20 members and two visitors. 

Cake Competition. —In the cake competition for the trophy to be presented at the 
next annual meeting, the judges—Mesdames Destree and Sandow—^made the following 
award of points:—Mrs. Gravestock, 50; Miss Sargent, 49; Mrs. Smallacombe, 48; 
Mrs. Hackw'orth, 47; Mrs. W. Thomas, 46; Mrs. C. Lines, 45i; Mrs. K. Lines, 45; 
Miss Porter, 45; Miiss Brown, 44. (Secretary, Mias M. J. Sargent.) 


KOONUNGA. 

Meeting hold August 5th. Present; 22 members. Addresses were delivered by Mes-srs. 
W. Brownrigff and W. Johnston of the Department of Agriculture. (Secretary, Mr. 
O. Cartwright.) 


KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, lo.Glin.). 

Meeting held September 2iid. Present: Mr. H. Spencer (Chair) and 14 mV'inliers. 
The Secretary, Mr. E. Le Page, read a lengthy paper, ” Grain for Market and 
Marketing.” A ktecn and interesting discussion followed. 


NELSHABY WOMEN'S. 

Meeting held September 4th. Present: 12 members. 

Akt Needle Work. —^Miss E. Haines read the following paper:—“Art needle w^ork 
in a home is one of many things which help to beautify it. There are many diiBereiit 
kinds of work classed as ^art needle work,' but I propose to discuss mainly work 
involving the use of needles, and will endleavor to give a few points on stitchery and 
coloring. Material, Threads and Coloring .—Coloring can make or mar the work. Use 
good material, as it is a waste of time putting good work on to common material— 
Semeo traced goods are i^liable. Colored work is very nice, and at the present time 
is popular and fashionable, but in a few years' time it may be out of fashion. For 
work that is to last, nothing is better than ‘white' work. Wliite linen worked witli 
white thread looks rich and good, and is never out of fashion. ‘D.M.C. Cotton 
A 'Brod’ar, red label,' is^ very good for white work. For fine white wiork ‘ D.M.C, 
Perle Cotton, No. 12,' works up wonderfully well, and has a silky appearance when 
finished. ‘D.M.C. Stranded Cotton' is the best colored cotton. It has a soft touch, 
and when worked has a silky appearance. Stranded cotton is the cheapest, because for 
fine work one need only use a single strand. For flowers and leaves two strands are 
best, with one strand for sttems. If using more than two for flowers, use two for 
Btems. In making tray cloths, d'oylcys, toUet sets, &c., either a white or colored linen 
or Indian bead may be used. If a colored material, see that colots uMed blend with it. 
If colors do not harmonise, all one's work is wasted. For instance, never work a purple 
flower alongside a red or blue flowet. These colors may be used, of course, but see 
that they have a 3 *ellow or autumn tint between them. Also, be careful what shade of 
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greten is used for steins close to a blue flower. Use light green with pale flowers and 
dark green with dark flowers. When using pale shades, see that all are pale, and 
vice versa* Be careful when purchasing silk breads. A stiff silk is not much good. 
^Classic' and ‘Mallard Floss* are two good silks. Jf using ‘Classic* on a soft mjaflerial^ 
such as crepe de chene or georgette, always press the thread before using. For under¬ 
clothing use a soft, stranded silk. Worlci^ng. —Nevter tie a knot in the thread, but catch 
thread to linen at back very neatly. When finishing off run the needle through some 
of the stitches at the back, pull firm, and cut the thread. When the cloth is finished 
it should be just as neat at the back as at the front. If keeping work it is advisable 
to wash and boil. Bo not blue or stiirch it. The starch will rot the linen, l^ever 
get the work heavy-looking or ^plastered.* A cloth will look more effective if worke<l 
simply. Stitches, —‘Open work’ looks well on white linen, ^’here are three different 
kinds of open work—Biclielieu, Roman cut, and Venetian work. Richelieu is the design 
cut out—commonly known as Madders.’ Roman is a design cut out and connected 
with bars. Venetian is the design cut out but without bars. Some very simple stitches 
«;an be introduced into the work, amongst them being lazy daisy, thousand flower, stem 
stitch, IiVcnch knots, twisting, chain stitch, Indian filling, and bullion stitch. Lazy 
daisy can be used for flowers and leaves, thousand flower for flowers and leaves, sttem 
stitch for stems and any outlining, French knots for centres of flowers, twisting and 
ehain stitch for outlining, Indian filling for centres of flowers and Ailing in, and bullion 
stitch for flowers. Although lazy daisy is one of the easiest of stitches, it is very 
often worked wrongly. First, catch the cotton to the back of work, bring needle 
through at point of petal nearest centre of flower, put needle back in same hole, bring 
point of needle out at end of petal with thread under needle, pull needle through, pull 
thread tightly. Always leave a long point at the end of the petal, and w'ork towards 
the left. (2) Thousand flower is just a straight stitch; catch cotton at back, bring 
needle through at centre and down at the point of petal, always working low'ards the 
right. (H) Stem stitch; catch cotton at back, bring needle through at the point 
nearest to one’s hand and work outwards, take up small bit of material, pull tightly. 
M) French knots; catch cotton at back, bring needle through to right side, twist 
cotton two or inoie times around nwdlc, put needle back into same hole, pull through 
and finish off. (5) Twisting; catch cotton with one color, do a running stitch, and 
with another color twist in and out of running stitch. (6) Cliain stitch; catch cotton 
at back, bring needle through to right side, put needle back into same hole, bring 
needle thnmgh, say at about onevjighth of an inch, thread under ))oint of needle, 
and pull through, working towards you. For the heavier colored works, such as 
cushions, curtains, covers, supper cloths, tray cloths, &c., we have more of a variety 
of stitches to choose from amongst them being satin stitch, double cable, solid 
Kensington, eyelets, and crewel stitch. For underclothing or babies clothes, herringbone, 
Craig, feather stitch, feather and rose, snail trail, and oyster stitch are effective 
variations. Roses can be either fibron or bullion stitch, both look very pretty. Hand 
hemstitching also makes an effective trimming, and is quite easily done. Wool Work ,— 
Rainbow brand wool is the best for any embroidery work. For knitting use Scotch 
fingering or Baldwins & Patous’ wool, two-ply baby w^ool being the best for babies’ 
clothes. Any wool is suitable for tapestry w’ork. kmtting, —First master tbc ‘plain’ 
stitch, then the ‘purl,’ after which it will be possible to learn fancy stitches. Se<5 
that the needles used knit tlm wool easily. If the needles are coarse, a coarse wool 
is required, or the knitting wrill be too loose. Size 8 needle is suitable for four-ply 
wool. For coarse knitting use size 7, whil^ for two-ply wool use size 10. Always 
cast on firmly, counting the cast on stitches as a ‘knit’ row. Develop an ‘easy’ style 
of knitting. If the stitch is either too tight or too loose, the finished article will not 
be smooth and even. Finish off the work firmly. One of the easiest articles to knit 
is a scarf. Babies’ clothes and underclothing are also comparative!}' easy to make. 
Dresses and jumpers are more difficult, because the work must be shaped" as it pro* 
greases. When buying wool it is advisable to purchase a little more than Is require<l, 
because one may not be able to match it, and the knitting wdll then l>e wasted. For 
babies* clothes, pule, delicate shades most be used, but for grown ups bright, ^ay 
colors can look very smart. Never use cheap wool, particularly for socks. Crochenng 
and Tatting, —Some years back crocheting and tatting were quite out of date. Now 
they are very fashionable. Both make effective edges when worked around tray and 
supper cloths, d’oyleys, handkerchiefs, etc., and on underclothing. Dresses, shawls^ 
babies’ wear, slippers, bed socks, and many other articles may be crocheted. However, 
crocHeting is much more expensive than knitting, because it uses more silk or wool. 
Tapestry Work is another expensive work; it requires a considerable quantity of wool, 
but the work is well warranted. Beautiful designs may be obtained for fire screens, 
cushions, stools, and furniture. Making floor rugs is another fascinating work, and 
even though they take a lot of wool are much cheaper than those purchased. SteneUling 
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is a very easy way of }>aiuting articles, and can be used on dresses, curtains, cushions, 
etc. The work can be much improved if some of it is outlined in silver or gold. 
Cushiom ,—These can be useful as well as ornamental. A useful cushion can be made 
jfrom a sugar bag. Get a clean sugar bag and unpick sewing, then dip in a dye made 
from 1 tablespoonful of Condy’s crystals dissolved in 2g^ls. water. Hang on the 
line while dripping wet. Whilst still damp, press with hot iron. Make into whatever 
size cushion required, fray bag at each end to form a fringe, and work design on 
side with either wool of rafda, using any stitch such as buttoi^ole, chain, single cable, 
running stitch, and twisting. Such cushions can be used in the car, kitdien, or in the 
garden. Arris cloth and poplin also make serviceable cushions, either worked or 
painted, and can be used for comfort in the house. Satin and silk poplin worked in 
silks, painted or x^lusette, and rucked or corded, can be made into elaborate cushions. 
Such cushions are m&de to be seen and not used. Curtains look beautiful if worked 
in silk or plusette. Bead Work .—Beaded designs on cushions look extremely smart. 
Evening bags in beaded designs are expensive to buy, but if one gets a tine canvas, 
a bead needle, and No. 8 perle cotton, together with various shades of beads, hours of 
stitching will result in a beautiful evening bag. Baffia Work is at present very popular. 
Designs may be worked on bags, cushions, trays, baskets, and boxes. To make a bunch 
of (Jerries from raffia, get a large l>ead, thread a large needle with led raffia,*cover 
bead all around. For leaves*, draw a leaf on stiff canvas, work with buttonhole stitch, 
then cut out, hang each cherry on a piece of green raffila, and form into a bunch. This 
can be put on the top or side of a box, or in one comer tyf a cushion. Any flowers 
ean be made in practically the same way.'' (Secretary, Mass A. Lawrie.) 


NELSHABY WOMEN'S. 

Mrs. Jose presided over an attendance of 12 members at the meeting held on October 
2nd, when a report of the Annual Congress was supplied by Mrs. F. Jose and Miss 
A. G. LawTie (Secretary). 


WANDEABAH. 

August 12th.—Present: 18 members. 

Sheep and Wool. —Mr. N, 3>ennis delivered the following address:—‘ * As most farmers 
keep a few sheep in conjunction with thoir farming pursuits, it should be their aim to 
.get as much profit out of them as possible, as well as keeping the fallows clean. For 
this purpojte I advise keeping a good class of Merino ewe with a good, large frame, 
.and strong wool, say of a 60's type, and if purchasing ewes for breeding, always buy 
ewes from four-tooth to six-tooth and mate them with a. crossbred ram. My first choice 
for this purpose is a Dorset Horn, and secondly, one of the Down breeds. These 
rams get an early maturing lamb which should be i^ady for market at about 16-20 
weeks of age. I advise mature ewes for this purpose, because the crossbred ram has 
a tendteney to leave a'lamb rather coarse in the head and shoulders, so that with young 
or maiden ewes there is a risk with both ewe and lamb. Mate the ewes about the end 
of November with onfe ram to not more than 40 ewes. I advise yarding the ewes 
during the main lambing period, because foxes are so troublesome that a large number 
of lambs dropped are taken in the night. Farn^rs should endeavor not to overstock, 
try and keep the sheep in good condition all the year round, then one can often catcli 
a good market with dry ewes and replace them with sheep in store condition, and so 
make a few pounds of ready cash. 8hear in the latter part of August or early Septem¬ 
ber to give the sheep a chancte to get into good condition on the flush of feed and 
so have them strong to be able to withstand the dry periods. Sheep that are fat will 
go through the summer on scant rations if th^ey have plenty of water and a little shade 
provided for thenn It does not pay the small flock owner to class the wool into too 
many lots. Make one lot of the best fleeces, not skirting too heavy, but f^e that most 
of the dirty edges are removed; take the bellies and best pie(M)8 and brand as such 
in one lot, the sweepings from the board and stained pieces should be branded as locks, 
making in all three lots. Keep the ewes well crutchted, this will be a check on the 
blowfly, as they seem to require a certain amount of moisture to work on. Efficient 
dipping also htelps to minimise the blowfly menace. When breeding for lambs the 
farmer should try to get ’rid of all crossbred lambs, either by sale or slaughter for 
rations; they are bad on fences and tend to make rogues of otherwise quitot sheep. 
The fact of having a few crossbreds at shearing time also causes extra work with thte 
grading of the clip. Always try to have only a straight line at shearing time.' For 
the man who keeps just a few for ration purposes, I have found it quite satis* 

factory to have a ram with the flock at all times, so as to have a supply of smaller 
mutton on hand." 

Mr, C. Perry delivered the following address, "The Typ*e of Sheep for the Farm";— 
'"The type of sheep for the farmer must chiefly depend on tbe locality where they are 
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depastured. For instance, in the drier districts, where the rainfall dotes not exceed an 
average of lOin., it is a mistake to try and keep any breed except thte Merino. 
Experience has proved that the Merino is es^ntially adapted to this class of country,, 
as it can withstand the hardships common to all thesa areas. The M^ino can live 
on comparatively little food; the British breeds, on the other hand, require more food 
and water. After the locality has been decided, what branch of the industry doea 
the farmer wish to pursue is tlie next question? Does he mean to keep sheep merely 
for the purpose of keeping his land clean, if he be an agriculturist, or for shearing, 
them? Or does h^e inttend to raise fat lambs for the market, breed sheep and sell fat 
wethers, or breed sheep and sell his increase as stores to the man who buys for fatten-^ 
ing? ^ferring to the farmer who keeps sheep chiefly to kteep his land clean and 
incidentally to get what profits accrue from depasturing them, the chances are that 
such a mau will buy sheep rather than breed them. In such a ease it is advisable to- 
buy from a good flock. By buying shctep simply because they cost little, the chances 
are that the farmer will never be able to fatten them, and when he has to sell he 
will probably get little or no profit on his purchase. If he wishes to breed, there is 
no question about the advisability of having good stock to commence with. Fat Lamh^ 
for Market ,—The first point is to know whether the locality is suitable. The practical 
man will know that in order to successfully breed fat lambs for market the country 
must be suitable, and what is also very important, there must be a ready access to a 
market, bectiuse the longer timie the lambs arc on their way to market the more they 
deteriorate in value. Breed of Sheep* —^Here, again, the locality plays an important 
part, and it is fiairly safe to say that where thte rainfall is not more than about 20in. it 
would be found advisable to use a big-framed Merino ewe and one of the early maturing 
breeds of rams. The Shropshire, Southdowiis, and Dorset Horn are all excellent rams 
for this purpose. In wetter localities, where the rainfall is 25in. or over, it may be 
advisable to kteep half-bred ewes, and in this respect the half-bred Lincoln or Leicester 
ewe, or in exceptionally wet localities the half-bred Bonmey Marsh will be found very 
useful. Under wet conditions they aiv good doers and proved excellent mothers. The 
ram used in this instance should be a choice from the early maturing breeds already 
mentioned, liaising Fat Wethers .—This h.is been found to be prolitablt? in certain 
districts, but it is only under special conditions iht'it one can recommend such a course. 
If the land is good, and tlie farmer adopts this branch of the business, it is essential 
to have the big-framed sheep. If it is on a Merino country, then tlie big-framed type 
of Merino by all means; if, on the other hand, it is crossbred country then the Crossbred 
Leicester, Lincoln, or, under wet conditions, the Romney Marsh. In advocating the 
Lteicester, Lincoln, or Romney Marsh crossbreds one is influenced by the fact that not 
only do these sheep produce a big weight of wool, Vmt it is always gwlcable, whereas 
the other English types which, although much earlier maturing, do not produce either 
the same weight or quality of fleece. Finally, as to whether it is advisable to sell 
rather tlian fatten, the class of country must l>e the lEfuide. Hero, again, it is advisable 
to use the bigger framed M<'rino in Merino country."^ (Secretary, Mr. 

O ^Bhaughnessy.) _ 

LOWEB-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADS3LAIOE TO TASBEUi’S FI.AT.) 

AUBURN WOMEN (Average annual rainfall, 24.12iu.)- 
September 26th.—Present: 11 members. 

The meeting was held at Miss Dennison's residence. The report of the delegates 
to thte Annual Congress w'as discussed. 

Cake Fillings and Decorations. —Mi-s. Wishnrt rea<l the following paper at the meet¬ 
ing held on October 31st, which was attended by 13 members:—‘‘In cake filling there 
arc a variety of makes and flavors to choofi^' from, and when used with layer cakes 
most suitable for fillings they are very acceptable at afternoon teas and suj^pers. Cakes 
mostly used, and to which a nice filling both improves the taste and appearance, are 
plain sx>onge, butter sponge, ribbon cuke, cinnamon sponge, and ginger sponge. Care 
must be taken to have cakes cool beforte commencing the fillings or decorations. Should 
there be a number of cakes needing fillings, make sure all the required ing reditents are 
on hand before beginning. Icing sugar should bo crushed and put through a sieve 
before using to get best results. Wlien using a flavoring in a cake use the same in 
the filling. When using whipped citeam as a filling, the cake must be used while the 
cream is still sweet. A plain sponge is most suited for a vanilla flavored whipped 
cream. Butter sponges need a filling flavored witli the juice of a Itemon or orange. 
A batter filling can be used to advantage in ribbon cake, layer cake, and ginger sponge. 
In dtecorating a cake, say for a birthday, trim off the top to make the cake level,, 
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tlien turn underside upwards, to give a nice smooth surface on which to work, and 
place the cake on a flat plate. Icing should be made with the beaten white of an egg 
to a stiff froth, adding enough icing sugar to make a stiff paste. Cover the cake 
with one layer and allow "this to set. Give another covering, adding the decorations 
at the same time. Cakes can also be made to look attractive at little exp*ense 1^ using 
•colored icing in contrast with white icuig. Lemon Tart. —Ingredients: 1 cup S.K. flour, 
1 egg, 1 tablespoon butter, a little sugar, pinch of salt, and mix with milk. iHlling: 
1 tabkespoon cornflour, 1 cup of sugar, yolk of an egg, grated rind of 1 lemon and the 
juice, i cup of water. Method: Put into a saucepan and boil, stirring all the time. 
Fill tart with mixture. Beat white of an egg to stiff froth, add a little sugar, and 
spread on top of cake. If preferred, date filling can be usred—Jib. dates, 1 apple, 
1 teaspoon ground ginger, and stew ingredients in a little water. Apple Caie .— 
Ingredients: lib. butter, ^Ibj sugar, 4 eggs, 1 cup milk, l^lbs. 8.B. flour. Method: 
Melt butter and sugar together, beat well, add egg one at a time, then add milk, and 
lastly flour. For the top of the cake .Ub. plain flour, 2ozs. sugAr, and 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon are required. Mix tliese together, and peel, core, and slice 0 apples. Melt 
.Jib. butter and mix dry ingredients with melted butter until lumpy. Spread a little 
melted butter over the cake mixure, then appkes, then the drv' mixture, and ^ake. 
{Secretary, Miss L. Dennison.) 


AUBURN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 24.12in.). 

November 27th.—^Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Jam Making. —Mrs. J. Schmerl Head the following paper:—‘‘Select fruit that is 
firm and sound, fruit that is over-ripe will not set nicely and is more likely to candy, 
ferment, or develop mould, because there is too much sugar and not enough jelly in 
it. For boiling jam I pre^r a shallow enamelled pan, because it allows free evapora¬ 
tion. On no account have a lid on the utensil in which the jam is to be boiled. 
Insufficient cooking is often the cause of failures. The jam will not set, and over 
c-ooked jam loses not only the color, but destroys the jelly that every fruit contains. 
Sugar acts as a preservafive, and brewers' crystals are generally better to use. I 
have used it for one whole reason's jam making, but cannot say that I have found 
the difference very noticeable. Manufacturers claim that one needs less sugar by using 
hrewers' crystals than the fine sugar, but I think the difference is about equal, because 
crystal sugar is always several shillings dearer than the A1 flue. My experience has 
shown that by adding in most cases lib. of sugar to Ilb. of fruit one will achieve the 
most success. 1 select firm fruit, cut it up (cut plums in halves), put into pan with 
about 11b. sugar and just a Utile water, and boil until tender. Apricots take only 
a little while, plums, &c., longer. Then add the sugar and boil quickly for about 
half to three-quarters of an hour. Always boil jam quickly. Sweet MornMi^ade.-—41b8. 
oranges, 5 lemons, 121b8. sugar, 16 cups water. Out oranges and lemons and stand 
over night in the water, boil fast for lialf an hour, then put in sugar and boil until It 
jellies (about one hour); it is generally then quite thin, but will jelly after about three 
4ay8. Gooseberry Jam .—To every pound of gooseberries add 1 pint of water, and 
boil until tender. Add IJlbs. sugar and boil about half an hour, or until the fruit turns 
to a pretty pink color." (Secretary, Mias Ia Dennison.; 


BLACK SPRINGS. 

August 5th. 

Meeting held August 5th. Present: 12 members. The meeting took the form of a 
tjuestion Box, when several subjects of local and timely interest were introduced, and an 
interesting discussion ensued. (Secretary, Mr. K. Dunn.) 


BLACK SPRINGS. 

September 2nd.—^Present: 11 members. 

Cost of Wheat PitoouoTiON. —Mr. A. Mickel read tlie following paper:—“During the 
jrears that have passed since the production of wheat has become general, much has 
been dottfe to obtain maximum yields. Agriculture has reacht?d a stage when one is at 
a loss to know in what Airection to turn to increase production. There is one factor, 
however, that is the controlliiig influence in success, and that is rainfall. All avenues 
of cultivation and most productive varieties of wheat and scientific methods have not, 
and never will, overcome the vagaries of the seasons. Without rain in sufficient quantity 
and at the right time of the year, the fanner’s efforts are futile, as has been the case 
in many parts of the State the last few years. Not only has the farmer's labor l^een 
in vain, but seed, super, fodder, or oil and tractor fued have been wasted, and his 
efforts have failed. The farmer has so much at stales that he has no option but to 
atick to it whether good seasons or hud on^ prevail. Decreased cost of production is 
the only a^vnue of relief that presents itself to the farmer at the present time, and 
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there is not very nmcJi feed about, providing they have plenty of good water and not 
too far to go to it. Any bad fencers should be disposed of as soon as possible, because 
they will soon got the flock into the bad habit of getting through fences. Wool« is 
damaged and lost in this way. Wlien there is plenty of dry grass left in the summer 
it is best to mate ewes in December and January, or perhaps a little earlier, to have the 
lambs dropped before the cold weather sets in. Bams should never be left with the 
ewes all the year; this causes an irregular drop of the lambs, and there will never 
be as good a percentage of lambs as when they are only joined for a short time, say 
two months. If only one ram is kept, it should be put with some wethers in a separate 
paddock or kept in a small enclosure and hand-fed. If the ram runs with the flock all 
the time he should wear an apron, although keeping the rani away from the ewes except 
at the mating time is best. Liambs sholuld never go through the summer with the wool 
on their backs. The fleece at the second shearing is better when they are shorn as 
lambs, and they do not gather so many grass seeds. Shearing before summer will ensure 
better conditions, and will lessen blowfly troubli. Young ewest sliould never be mated 
to any of the mutton breed rams or there will be a great loss at lambing unless assist¬ 
ance is given to the ewe. Now that wool is low in price it would be quite a payable 
proposition to breed crossbred lambs, providing the farmer has plenty of feed. They 
mature earlier than the Merino and fetch a better price on that account. In pnswer 
to^ questions, Mr. B. Smith, a member of a neighboring Branch, recommended the 
tailing of lambs before they were six weeks old. For owners of 100 or smaller lots it 
paid to have wool classed in tlie city, providing the dusty back was iirst removed. He 
also recommended keeping all ewe lambs for improving the flock, and agreed with Mr. 
Boocke that the Merino was the best sheep for the district, as they were more active 
than other sheep. (Secretary, Mr. T. Partridge.) 


BBOMTVLOW. 

September 3rd.—Present: 16 members and three visitors. 

Th<e meeting took the form of a “Question Box,^^ the following subjects were 
discussed:—^What is the best way to prevent soil from driftingf Answer —^Leave belts 
of timber across the path of the prevailing wind, work soil when wet, and leave 
nnharrowed. What is the best remedy for a horse that injures its shouldert Answer — 
Apply Schmidt’s liniment and bathe with warm water alternately, using one to-day 
and the other to-morrow. What is the best way to remo^'e rivets without injuring 
the leather? Answer —Place the rivet over a hole in iron and knock out with a punch. 
Does lucerne need much water? Answer —Yes. Out often and water freely. 


CLABE (Average annual rainfall, 24.67in.). 

August 5tb.—Present: 38 members. 

Manuring Fbuii Trees and Vines. —^Mr. A. Ninnes (Secretary) gave the following 
address :—‘ * Method in- which Pla/nts in general obiaiai their Food.——There are two main 
sources, namely, the air and the soil. The plant absorlis carbon dioxide or carbonic acid 
gas from the air through its leaves and gives out oxygen, while from the soil it takes 
in its water supply with small quantities of dissolved mineral salts. The supply of 
carbon dioxide is out of our control, and so is the water supply to a large extent in this 
distnet. We can only cause a greater amount to be available to the plant by more efficient 
cultivation. It is to the mineral salts that we must now turn our attention. Elements 
necessary to build up a plant are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
potassium, magnesium, calcium, iron, and silicon and sodium to a lesser extent. Of these 
Only carbon comes from the air, while the others are absorbefd as salts dissolved in water. 
These salts in the soil must be rendered soluble in water if insoluble, as it is of no use 
manures which do not contain the plant food in a soluble form. However, the 
insoluble plant foods may be made soluble by the application of substances classed as 
hoil amen^nenta, such as gypsum and lime. These substances are very often applied 
to make the potash in the soil soluble. In dealing with the question of manuring, we 
lurn mainly to the three elements—^nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. So far as 
wheat-growing is concerned, the phosphate compounds are usually the most deficient. 
-Nitrogenous compounds are also lacking, but by careful cultivation, bacteria in the 
soil are able to collect enough nitrogen from the air to supply the wants of the cereal 
erops. Except in the case of poor, sandy soil, we find enough potash compoundSt 
although in Komi: cases they are in an unavailable form. Nitrogenous Phosphatic and 
Potaasic Each have a specific action on all plants. Nitrogeli promotes 

gives largely to development of shoots and leaves with a darit, green color. 
Thus, weakened vinesi sliould receive large dressings of nitrogen, whilst very vigorous 
vines and unproductive ones require Uttlo or uo uitrogeu. An excess or too much 
nitrogen gives grapes rich in nitrogenous compounds, fairly sofV and susceptible to 
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disease, and of W-keeping qualities. Wine from these grapes take a long timel to 
become bright and is especially subject to bacterial diseases. Vines are more subject 
to all kinds of bacterial diseases, and grapeis cannot ripen owing to the shortage of water 
in the soil, which is caused by excessive transpiration of soil moisture through the large 
amount of foliage. The wood is also retarded in ripening. However, organic nitrogen, 
as applied in green manuring or farm yard manure, incroasies the water-holing 
(rapacity by the addition of that all-important substance, humus, and therefore is not 
so injurious as excess mineral nitrogen. The addition of phosphates to a large extent 
iieutraliseB the evil effects of excess nitrogen. With the phosphates, production increases 
and tlie berries sot much better; it also gives a better ripening of the grapes and wood, 
which takes platre sooner and more completely. The phospliatic content of the grape 
is increased, which greatly favors fermentation in wine, and also its quality, thus 
accounting^ for the l^vy dressings of phofiq>hatos in the French districts that produce 
the high quality wines. Boot development is considerably increased, this being par¬ 
ticularly valuable in clay and ripening is hastened. If grapes are harvested early or 
complete ripeness is not reached, crops that have received dressings of phosphates will 
be richest in sugar, because phosphates hasten ripening. Thus, the sugar content of 
the grapes is raised in cold districts, not directly but indirectly through earlier and 
therefore better ripening. Lack of potash is evident from the poor, dull color of 
leaves and loss of rigidity in shoots. Such plants are much lees resistant to diseases and 
pests, than plants with normal potash lequiremonts. It helps to neutralise the acid in 
the juice of grapes and ao prevents the must being too acid; it usually contains more 
free acid in a dry summer. Potash plays a very important part in the formation, 
translocation, and deposition of sugars and starches wliich are found chiefly in the fruits. 
Thus potash is a very important factor in the production of the fruit of both vines 
and fruit trees. The Materials Bemoved hy the Vine, —Mr. F. de Castella gives the 
following figures for an -average crop of 5 tons of grapes per acre:—^Nitrogen, 33]bs.; 
l^hosphorus, 91b8.; potash, 271bs. The famous Gemum research worker, Wagner, found 
that there were only very slight variations with different varieties of grapes, and Muntz 
gives Ihe following figures for the amount of tsach element absorbed by tbe different 
parts:— 


Parts of Vine. 

Nitro. 

Phoe. 

Pot. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cont. 

Leaves . 

66 

50 

50 

('a lies. 

16 

20 

25 

Grapes . 

25 

33 

33 

Wine. 

3.4 

10.4 

13.9 


From the above figures it will be seen that wine only removes a small j>ortion of the 
mineral food taken up by the vine?, therefore, if the canes and leaves in the vinej’urd 
are kept, and the marc (seeds and skins) is returned, there is very little plant food 
to be supplied. Under primtical conditions only about one-third of the leaves is returned 
to the soil, and usually only the ashes from the canes, wliich, although very important, 
is not the complete minora! content bcx^iuso the nitrogen is lost in burning, and in a 
goodly iifumber of instances growers do not return the seeds and skins or their equiva¬ 
lents, To make up this shortage, wc must supply the soil with fertilisers in some form 
or other, although it may not seem necessary, because the vine reaches to a much 
greater depth, than the average cereal crop, but it is found that after a number of 
ywirs. except where very rich soils exist, the vines have a tendency to reduc>e their crops. 
This is due mainly to the fact that the food supply is Ixicoming defleieut. Perold, in 
discussing this question, recommends that the composition and nature of the soil, as well 
as the climate, should be taken into consideration. Thus it is diflS.cult to give a strict 
formula. He recommends that the following amounts should be applied to^vine in 
some form oi other;—30-401bsi. nitrogen, 40-601bs. phosphorus, 40-501h)s. potaslu These 
(jnantities arc found in;—150-2001bs. ammonia sulphate, l()0-2401bs. superphosphate, 
112n>s. sulphate of potash. However, it would not lie recommended to apply the al>ove 
quantities of expensive fertilisers, but we must consider the ways in which the equiva¬ 
lents may he applied. As we have no experimental data, I quote the miuiunal di-essiiigs 
applied in this dUtrmt:—l^cwts. ammonia sulphate, 2ftcwi». superphosphate. Another 
is:—Icwt. ammonia sulphate, 2cwts. superphosphate, Icwt. sulphate of potash. Method 
of Applying the Food Material ,—^AJl three can best be appli^ in the form of a well- 
rotted farmyard manure. In 4} tons per acre we would thus be giving 36'541bs. nitrogen, 
18-27lbs. phosphorus, and 45-631bs. potash. This quantity would be sufficient except as 
regards phosphati^. Farmyard manure also supplies organic or vegetable matter which 
turns into humus. Humus increases the water-holding capacity as well as the physical 
condition, by making it more pliable. In most gardens there is not sufficient stable 
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msiJiure each year to do the whole vinyard. If there is enough to fertilise, say a quarter 
annually at the rut<? of 4J tons per acre, divide the vineyard or orchard into four 
sections, thus giving the area a dressing onee in four years. The other years give arti- 
iicial fertilisers. Where it is possible to fertilise with faimyax'd manure annually, it 
is recommended to add approximately icivt. super. Another very important method of 
fertilising an well as increasing the organic material is by green manuring. Instantly 
difficulties arise, hut I think with judicious work many can be overcome. I refer to 
the benefits obtained during 1914 by Mr. O. T. Jarman. In his paper on March 15 be 
stated that the ground was very hard and difficult to plough, the peas were only 
partially covered. Part of the vineyard was not green manured; it ploughed nicely^ 
and everything pointed to the green manuring bediig a failure,* but the results were 
overwhelmingly in favor of green manuring, because they were the only vines to carry 
grapes right through the season. The points to be considered under gwn xaanuring 
are whether the crop used will eupply bulk enough and whether it will be far enough 
advanced to be x>loughed under and rolled before the dry weather sets in. The type of 
crop most suitable is obviously one from* the legume family— e.g,, peas, beans, lupins, 
etc. These are most wiiiable because of the presence of bacteria in the root nodules 
which fimxrish on the nitrogen from the air, converting it into valuable plant food 
instead of in the case of barley and other plmits which use the nitrogen already in the 
soil. The time t<i plough under is very important. This is done wdien the peas are in 
full flower and hence at the top of their de^'elopment. It should be done before winter 
rains are over and when thei'e is still sufficient moisture in the soil to enable the green 
material to change into humus. If this operation is delayed until the soil is too dry, 
ploughing m dilBcult, and the gi*een material will largely undergo drV rot instead of 
becoming humus. To plcnigh under, roll, harrow or tramp the crox> in order to bury 
it properly, it is advisable to use a disc coulter and chain on the plough. Green 
manuring, however, is not so suitable where rapid growth of thy green crop is prevented, 
and this brings us to the consideration of the rapid growth made by barley, which is 
not as good as peas, but a good substitute. ^Hne Mkitc ,—I am afraid this method of 
returning part of the material to the soil is far from properly used in this district. 
From the figures previoxisly quoted it will be seen that the residue contains a high per¬ 
centage of nitrogen and should be returned whenever possible to procure. It is recom¬ 
mended that this substance should be mixed with a little lime or gy^psuin. It contains 
twice as much nitrogen and about the same amount of phosxxhate and potash. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on this method of iiiauurlng, and I would advise members strongly 
to secure as much of the skins, stalks and seeds as f)OS8il>le from the winery. MoH 
Smiahle Form in iviiicfi to Apply Artificial Fertilufers .—Here again I refer to Chauzit, 
a French investigator. He gives the order of preference for the ap^dication of nitro¬ 
genous manures a.M follow's:—1. Hried blood and nitrate of soda—^mixture. 2. Wine marc 
and nitrate of soda—mixture. 3. Dried blood. 4. Nitrate of soda. 5. Wine marc and 
ammonium .seulphate. 6. Ammonium sulphate. 7. Cyanamide. For economic reasons I 
should say apply wine marc and ammonium sulphate. Phosji'hates are best aixplied in 
the form of super or basic slag, or finely crushed rock phosphates. Potash,--kyhauiii 
gives the following order of preference for potash manures:—Carbonate of potash— 
in ashes. Nitrate of potash—oi\iinary saltpetre. Sulphate of potasii. Muriate—chloride 
of potash. Sylviiiit—crude salt from Stassfurt. Under these conditions, the carbonate 
IS the best potassic manure, but for economic reasons the sulphate should be preferred. 
Lime, —Most soils contain enough lime to jiroAide the vine’s food rcquiremexits, but as 
green manure crops bring more acid into the soil, it is recommended to add ground 
limestone or ordinary marl. In this form the lime is not washed out of the soil so 
readily as slaked or quicklime, nor does it destroy the humus iu the soil an quickly. 
Perold retommeinds a dressing of three-quarteig of a ton per acre of limestone every 
fourth year. Time to Manure, —For farm yard manure, the old Italian proverb holds 
good—‘^Better a shovel of dung at Christmas than a cartload at Caimival”—thue 
showing that its effect is not immediate and should be applied during the early winter. 
Mr. Oastella suggests that the crop of one season has been largely built up from the 
manure applied 18 months previously. The vino absorbs almost the whole of its phos¬ 
phate and nitrogen in the Sig rush of growth before the blossoming iu October. Later 
on this is distributed us requirelti. Potash absorption continues later; nevertheless, the 
whole year’s manurial application should be made before the vine starts its growth. 
From this it is be«t to manure during winter, at the time of ploughing, or beifore. 
Manuring Frwit Trees, —^Manuring fruit trees is not an old practice; it has not so far 
received a groat deal of attention, and exact records are very difficult to obtain. 
.Experiments have been carried out at Blackwood, but the results have not been published. 
However, the tree should give the observing grower hints as to its, needs, and if the 
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giM>wtli of wood and color of foliage are suck aa to obviously indioate health and vigor, 
it may safely be taken for granted that all the tree needs is good management, good 
eultivatdon, and judicious pruning; but when a tree has received good attention in this 
respect and still fails to mature a crop of well-developed fruits and make a satisfactory 
wood growth, and usually at the same time shows signs of diistross in the color of its 
foliage, it needs help; but the grower must first make sure that the trouble is due to 
insufficient food supply and not to some other cause such as lack of moisture, or too 
much of it, fungus, diseases, &c. With trees an element of uncertainty comes in, in the 
different depths to which various tree roots descend. It has been noticed that different 
kinds of trees of the same kind vary in the depth to which they behave in this matter, 
and this has some considerable bearing on the question of food supplies available. A 
tree which draws a large portion of its food supplies from the subsoil is to some extent 
insensible to the richness or otherwise of the surface soil, and will respond less readily 
to any application of manures applied there, and it has b^n stated by Professor Picker¬ 
ing that the chief factor governing the level at which roots flourish appeared to be more 
dependent on aeration of the soil than on the food supply in it. At the Blackwood 
Orchard no particular treatment has given consistently the best results, though it is 
very evident that all tests receiving nitrogen show to advantage over those not receiving 
nitrogen. From some figures made up it shows that trees receiving nitrogen are yielding 
more bushels i>er acre than thost^ recemng any other dressing. In a season like last, 
with a shortage of rain, the manured trees did not develop their fmits early as well as 
those receiving nitrogen. Super alone does not give any results, and the same may be 
said of potash, but super and sulphate of ammonia together have given best results. 
Trees rt'coiviug nitrogenous manures alone have also carried ))etter crops on the whole 
in the light season than trees not so treated. It is the experience of most growers 
of fruit trees and vines that trees assisted in the dry seasons produce better quality 
fruit than those unmaiiured. In the growing of wheat we find that the difference between 
manured and unnianured is a far greater percentage than in the l^est seasons. Mr. J. M. 
Ward, Buperintendent of Horticulture, recommtmds the following dressings:—Plums 
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and prunes —Amin* sulph. or sod. nitrate, lewt.; sulphate of potash, Icwt.; superphos¬ 
phate, Scwts. Poaches—In autumn: 2cwts. boneiiust; in spring: 2cvA;s. superphosphate,, 
Icwt. nmm. sulpliate, Icwt. sulphate of potash. Professor IT. P. Hedrick, of America, 
in a bulletin entitled ‘‘Twenty-five Years Manuring of Apple Orchards,’^ comes to the 
conclusion that apple trees which had been dressed every year throughout that period 
with various dressings of artificial and farmyard manures show no appreciable, ad^’antage 
over trees which had received no dressings at all; but one experimenter puts it that 
manuring has not made good trees into super trees, but it has made poor trees good or 
kept good trees from becoming poor. 


EUDUNDA (Average annual rainfall, 17.19in.). 

Meeting held September Ist. Pr^'sent: 11 members. The annual report was 
presented by the Secretary, Mr. L. Buldig, and a programme of meetings arranged 
for the year ending June, 1931. 


HOYLETOK" (Average annual rainfall, 17.56in.). 

The annual meeting was held on August 25th, there being present Mr. i\ Sandow 
(Chair) and 17 members. The report of the j^ear’s work was presented by the Secretary 
(Mr, W. Chapman) and officers elected for the ensuing year. 


OWEN. 

August 20th.—Present: Nine members. 

POXJLTKY. —In the course of a short paper on this subject Mr. F. W. Rogers stated— 
“In breeding fowls for market, home consumption, or egg production, it is necessary 
to provide comfortable quarters for the birds. The size and shape of the house can be 
arranged according to local conditions, but one point is very important, it must be 
rainproof and free from draughts. For this purpose galvanized iron, with clean timber 
on cement concrete walls with an iron roof, is recommended if the houst' is built reimon- 
ably high. Iron is a rapid conductor of heat and cold, but if the house is not less than, 
say, 7ft. high in front with 1ft. fall to the back the birds will be comfortable. The 
house should be open to the north or north-east, in order to admit as much sunlight 
as possible. Another important point of the poultry home is the floor, which should 
be raised lOin. to ]2in. above the giound outside, and if it is to be a permanent 
flxture, ctement or asphalt ’will make a good floor if laid down reasonably. It will be 
neat and easily cleaned. If the house floor is not kept dry and sweet the whole atmos¬ 
phere becomes impure. I prefer swinging roosts made with timber that can*be formed 
into a square and hung by light chains from the corner to the sides of the house. 
This can be rapidly unhooked when cleaning up the floor, and vermin cannot r<*adily 
travel over the chains. The mongrel or barndoor type of fowl is not worthy of con¬ 
sideration, the pure-bred bird giving more pl’easure to the owner and more profits in 
fhe egg box. If poultry are to be kept profitably they require good housing and good, 
wholesome pure food; on no account should mouldy or unsound grain be fed; animal 
and green foods are necessary adjuncts, although the bulk of the food should be 
grain, either whole or ground. Regarding breeding, it is a waste of time and expense 
in trying to breed from other than good, healthy, and sound stock. By selecting a 
strong, vigorous cockerel (not less than 10 months old) and mating with about six 
^o-year-old hens of good type, hatches of sound, strong, healthy chickens should result. 
For egg production any of the Mediterran^ean breeds are good, for instance, Wliite or 
Brown Leghorns, Minorcas, Andulasian, or Hamburg are among the best; mv preference 
being White Leghorn or Minorca. One cannot go far wrong if the Black Orpington is 
selected, because, unlike the lighter breeds, they do not worry stables, haystacks, &c. 
If a certain cock bird has produced a good line of pullets that have matured early 
and given eggs of good average size and shape, select a few of the best pullets that 
are the most prolific layers and mate them back with the old bird, and in all probability 
one will get better layers from the second yearns mating than with the first. To 
a high standard in the flocl: vigorous culling and breeding only from the best birds are 
ewential.'^ During the Aiscussion Mr. Bowyer thoug'h cement floors too cold during 
winter, whilst in reply to questions regarding i^Tossing Mr. Rogers advised crossing 
back but once, and favored two-'year-old pullets. Mr. Bowen thought it a wise plan 
to use angle iron in place of timber, small fires could then be lit ineide the fowl 
houses and all vermin would be dertroyed or driven out. Mr, Lake stated that old 

tractor or car lubrication oil, if use^ freely, wotald eradicaite and destroy tide and 

other ^rmin. He favored using the oil as a paint—all woodwork, especially joints, 
to receive a liberal application. Mr. Helps did not favor the pure-bred fowls, as a 

rale they were too delicate, and the hslf-bmd would withstand more hardships. Mr. 

MePharlin agreed that the pure breeds were much mora delicate, but belies T they 
warranted the extra care. (-Secretary,/Sfc, A. Bowyer.) i 
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BIVEETON (Average annual rainfall, 20.86in.)* 

The eShief Dairy lustmclor (Mr. H. B. Barlow) addressed the meeting held o« 
September 8th on the subject, “The Dairy Act." There were present 10 members 
and six visitors. (Secretary, Mr. O. Longbottom.) 


SADDLEWOTTH WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

The annual meeting was held on August 19th, there being present 14 members. The 
annual report was read, officers elect^, and a programme of meetings arranged for 
the ensuing six months. Members reported having visited the Auburn Women’s Branch 
on the occasion of Miss Campbell’s lecture^ (Secretary, Miss D. Partridge.) 


SADDLEWORTH WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 19.65iii.). 

September 9th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Fancy Work Hints. —The meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. J. Frost. The 
following paper was presented by Miss E. Frost:—“Colored Ernhroidery ,—Colored 
embroidery is very eifective, and some pretty designs can be obtained either on white 
linen, colored cra^, or colored linen. Small designs look very nice worked with one 
strand of stranded cotton; larger designs with two, three, or four strands cotton 
A’Broder, or pearl cotton. White embroidery, crochet, tatting, also the old fashioned 
hardanger canvas, punch work, Mount Mellick work, are all serviceable and launder 
beautifully. When the Victorian Better Farming Train was at Riverton last year there 
was a lecture on dressmaking and fancy work. One thing that attracted attention was 
the sugar bag cushions. The sugar bags are dyed with permanganate of potash, and 
then worked with fancy stitches in colored wool, either embroidery stitches or cross 
stitch. Crochet —Crochet should be done evenly. It loses half its beauty in appearance 
when finished if some trebles are longer than others, or some chains or doubles are done 
loosely. Another important point is to always use a needle to correspond with the 
thread, a small needle for dne thread and a larger needle for coarser thread. Use a 
No. 7 crochet hook for fine cotton for working d’oyleys and handkerchief edgings, and 
a No. 4 or 5 hook for coarser crochet cotton, fibrone or any other thread of about that 
size. For d’oyleys 80 Mercer crochet cotton may be used, or preferably, perhaps, 100. 
Sandwich d’oyleys are effectively crocheted in 150 Mercer cotton, and also handkerchief 
edgings. Crochet should always be ironed on the wrong side when laundered, and pulled 
into shape before being press^. Tatting .—^The thread used in tatting is very important 
in the appearance of well-finished work. It must be firmly twisted, smooth, and even. 
Colored tatting is charming when it harmonises with colored work. Tatting is easily 
soiled when working; the work is held firmly with tl>c fingers, so always he careful to 
have clean hands when starting. Care should be taken in joining. Always join cotton 
at the finish of a ring, and be careful not to tie a ^ * granny’s ’ ’ knot. The ends must be 
cut oflf close to the knot. When working with two threads, the ball and the shuttle, it 
is best to have another ball of the same thread to refill the shuttle, to avoid breaking 
the thread on the ball. Tatting, like crochet, must be done evenly to ensure a well- 
finished appearance. All rings must be pulled tight. In the “Semco Taitting Book’’ it 
advises the use of borax in the water when washing. Do not wring with the hand^ 
but squeeze out the soapy water and rinse in two waters. Tatting should be irono/' 
when nearly dry, pulled into shape with fingers, and placed on a well-padded ironing 
board, covered with a thin cloth, and pressed carefully. Never rub an iron over unpro¬ 
tected tatting. Mercer crochet cotton is suitable thread for this work, and it can be 
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purchased in a number of sizes. Knitting* —Knitting also must be done evenly. For 
ine wool use small needles and larger needles for coarser wool. ^ * Hug-mo-tights' ^ are 
knitted usually on very large needles. All knitting should be prossed lightly on the wrong 
side, under a damp cloth, when iinished. Always see that the pattern is level when 
making a seam in fancy knitting. To make a firm edge when cASting on stitches use 
two threads. For socks, do not cast on tightly—allow room to stretch. Always graft 
the stitches together for the toe of a sock. Grafting can be done to look like continuous 
knitting, llichelieu and Eyelet Warlc. —In richelieu work all bars across where the linen 
is cut away should be worked first, and fastened into tho linen on each side. This is to 
prevent breaking away, and th<^ button-holiiiig can be done much more evenly. Be sure 
to catch up the bar when button-holing. In eyelet embroidery it is advisable to cut one 
or two threads each way. This prevents the linen from * ‘ puckering ^ ’ around the eyelets. 
Put the stiletto in the eyelet, cut the thread with sharp scissors, and then insert tlje 
stiletto lightly once agiiin. (Hecretary, Miss E. Frost.) 

Meeting held October 7th. Present; eight members. The reports of the delegates to 
the Annual Congress was received and discussed. 


WASLEYS WOMEN »S. 

August.—Present: 43 members. 

Hot Box Cooking. —Mrs. C. George read the following paper:—“The hot box can 
be made at home with a box with a firm fitting lid, which, for convenience, will go 
under the kitchen table. Pack the box firmly with chaff, and bring tho stfew, cutlets, 
porridge, &c,, to the boiling point on the stove. Then well wrap the utensil in an 
old blanket and pu^ it down firmly in tho middle of the box of chaff. Cover the Hd 
of utensil with chaff and close the lid of the box firmly. The ingredients in the box 
will continue cooking and be ready to serve in five to six hours. PorridgS3 can be left 
over night in the hot box to cook. Miss G. George read a paper, “Fancy Work,“ and 
exhibit^ some finished articles for inspection. 

. At tlse September meeting the annual report was presented, and officers elected for 
the ensuing year, after which a musical programme was given. 

The October meeting was attended by 38 Members. Beiiorts of the Annual Congress 
weife received, and the meeting then took the form of a Question Box. Members of 
the Women’s Branch also held a combined social meeting with the Men’s Branch to 
conclude a year of successful work. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Wilson.) 

WILLIAMSTOWN WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 27.84in.*). 

Meeting hold September 3rd. Present: Mrs. Hammatt (Chair) and nine members. 
Mr. Hammatt gave a rose pruning demonstration and replied to numerous questions. 
(Secretary, Mrs. G. Oundy.) 


TOBKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

1‘ASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15.67in.). 

SeptemlK?!* 2nd.—Present: 16 mem’^rs. 

The Advantages op Membership with the Agricultural Bureau. —Mr. J. Pontifex, 
in reading a paper on this subject, said, as a life member of the Bureau, he could 
state that there were many benefits to be derived from an active association with a 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Pontifex gave an interesting outline of the 
early history of the organisation. Continuing, he said that widespread adoption of the 
practice of biire fallowing could be traced to the dissemination of knowledge through 
the Bureau. He also made reference to the value of the Journal of 'Agriculture and 
the advice that could bo obtained through its columns. The Agricultural Bureau Field 
Trial Societies, particularly the Northern Yorko Peninsula Society, had done an 
immense amount of good in the interests of the man on the land. Too much credit, 
said Mr, Pontifex, could,! not be given to the femnder of the organisation, the late 
Mr. Molineux, who evidently foresaW the day when a Department of Agriculture would 
be established and the value tliat a system of getting in touch with primary producers, 
such as the Agricultural Bureau, would bo to the State and the producers. The Bureau 
was an ideal channel through which the department could spread its information. Again 
the Bureau had proved of incalculable value to the various instructors. It afforded 
them the opportunity of meeting farmers and other landholders and discussing with 
them the problems that the man on thd land was called upon to face. Despite the 
immense good done by the foregoing^ «Mr. Pontifex expressed the epiniou that the best 
work of the Bureau was unboubtedly the mutual help which farmers gave one another 
tl^ough being members of the institution, and that alone should induce all producers 
^l^ltlecoine members. The papers read at different meetings were published and 
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brought under the notice of Bureau members all over the State. Country Oouferencei^ 
further enhanced the value of the Bureau and widened the views of its members as 
well as of the officers of the department who attended. In many ways, too, the Bureau 
sought to safeguard the interests of producers, and was the connecting link between 
members and the Governmont. As a means of propaganda for the latest advancers in all 
matters pertaining to agriculture as a whole, the Bureau was a most important factor. 
In any form of ^ucational work there could be little success without organisation, and 
the Bureau supplied that very necessary feature. The greater the membership the 
more efficient would the institution become and the greater would be the opportunities 
for farmers to gain first hand knowledge on matters in which they were so vitally 
interested. (Secretary, Mr. J. Prouse.) 


SOUTH K1L.KEBBAN. 

September 2nd,—Present: Nine members and visitors. 

Improving tub Farm I'lock. —Mr. R. Hastings read the following paper:—‘‘It is an 
accepted principle in sheep breeding that improvement begins when the flockowner 
decides to use pure bred rams of the breed found to be most suitable for his district. 
If all owners of small flocks followed this rule instead of using rams, the breed of 
which they know little or nothing about, they would soon have sheep showing similar 
ty|>e, quality, and grade of wool. Well bred sheep cat no more, and often less, than 
nondescripts, and on that score alone they must be more profitable. To get the best 
lesults the ewes must be carefully culled, and there is no better time to do this work 
than at shearing time, or just before. Then the animals that are bad doors, carry faulty 
fleeces, are weak in constitution can easily be detected and a cull mark put on them. 
I*articiilar cave should be taken to see that the ewes have sound, good udders and 
lierfect teats. In shearing, many lambs have their teats injured and later cannot suckle 
a lamb properly. The cull ewes should be fattened and sold for slaughter. By regular 
culling and disposing of all the objectionable ewes, and keeping all the bfjst ewe lambs 
instead of selling thenv, the flock will steadily improve on the soundest lines. To get 
the best results from such ewes, the rams should always be tyjiical of the favored 
breed. In buying rams it is advisable to purchase direct from the breeder ‘in the 
wool.' This ill itself is a guarantee regarding their breeding and the class of stock 
they are likely to throw. Buyers of shorn rams at country sales often pay higher prices 
than they would have paid for better sheep in the wool direct from the breeder earlier 
in the season. Wool, shape, and constitution are the three necessary points the buyers 
of rains have to consider, and those who neglect to buy early cannot expect to get 
rams of the best type, seeing that the pick are always sold first. Every breed has its 
special qualities, and each does well when kept under conditions suitable for its i>roper 
developments.'’ (Secretary, Mr. N. Schrapel.) 


THRINGTON. 

The munlhly meeting of the Branch was held on September 9th, and was attended 
by 39 members and visitors, including Mr. W. Johnston (District Agricultural 
Instructor). Papers on the subject, “Horses i*. Tractor," were contributed by Messrs. 
O. Rodda and E. Yelland. A keen discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. S. Chynoweth, 
Kadina.) 


UPPER WAKEFIELD. 

The inaugural meeting of the Branch was held on September 4th, there being present 
25 memliers. Officers were elected and a constitution for the working of the Branch 
was agreed upon. (Secretary, Mr. J. Hartnett, Upper Wakefield, via Halbury.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CALC A. 

August 6th.—^Present: Nine members. 

The meeting discussed the advantages of fallow competitions. Some members w’^re of 
the opinion that this district was unsuitable for fallow' competitions, owing to the 
changeable soil; but after the conditions of judging had been explained, it was resolved 
that a competition be held. (Secretary, Mr. J. Cash, Mortana.) 

CARALUE. 

Meeting held August 6th. PiVsciit: 12 members. Several subjects of local and timely 
interest were brought fonvard, and profitable discussion ensued. (Secretary, Mr. L. 
Marshall.) 
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CLEVE (Average azmual rainfall, 14.63in.). 

September 4th.—^Pr^sent: Nine members. 

Planting a Fruit Gakden and Vinsvabd. —The iirst point that should reeeive ccm* 
sideration in laying out a fruit garden, said Mr. G. Haus^ild in the course of a paper 
on the above subject, was the selection of a sihe. This should consist of a blo^ of 
land with red, loamy soil overlying a clay subsoil. Six months before planting the 
land should be broken up to receive the benteftts of the early rains and then broken 
down to a fine tilth. Care should be taken to see that tm trees and vines were 

planted in straight lines. For a farm garden he favored planting at a distance of 

20ft^ by 20ft., so that a horse could be worked comfortably between the rows. Holes 
should be sunk 2ft. by 2ft. by l^ft. deep, the bottom soil loosened with a pick, the 
hole refilled, and then a hole made sufficiently large to take the tree with its roots 
spread out. The trees should be planted at the same depth as in the nursery. The 
soil should then be pressed down around the tree, taking care to hold the tree so that 

it did not sink too deep. A bucketful of water applied immediately would help to 

pack the soil around the roots of the tree. After the water had soakled away the 
surface soil around the tree should be loosened. Fruits recommended for the dmtrict 
were apricots, peaches, plums, and figs. Apples would do well if planted whei^ water 
could 1^ drained on to them. The vines should be planted 20ft. by 10ft. apart in a 
hole 18in. by 18in. by 18in. deep. Varieties favored by the writer were Black Prince, 
Muscatel, and Doradillo. (Secretary, Mr. H. Matthews.) 


CJOM/IE. 

The annual meeting was held on August 7th. A report of the year’s work was 
tabled and officers elected for the ensuing 12 months. (Secretary, Mr. D. Gunn (Mount 
Cooper.) 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

August 6th.—Present: 14 members and six visitors. 

Co-OPKRATiON. —In the course of an address, ‘‘The J^nefits of Co-operation,” Mr. 
G. Payne explained the growth of co-operation throughout the world during the last 
decade. Russia, China, Argentine, and the Unibe»d States of America had all adopted 
co-operation methods in buying and selling practically every commodity for the benefit 
of their members. Great Britain supplied t^ wants of nearly half of its huge popula¬ 
tion through its various co-operative societies. He dealt fully with the marketing of 
wheat through co-operation. (Secretary, Mr. W. Cooper.) 


(KX)DE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Fourteen members and 14 visitors attended the annual nueetiug of the Branch, which 
was held on August 7th, and the report of the year's work was pi^sented by the 
Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson, of Ceduna. After formal business had been transacted, the 
meeting took the form of a social evening. Delegates were present from Maltee and 
other neighboring Branches, and a most enjoyable evening concluded with dancing and 
supper. Mrs. Fagan donated a cake, a piece of which was handed to each member, in 
recognition of the first annual meeting of the Branch. 


GOODE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Thv* meeting of September 10th was attended by 10 members, and took the form of a 
Question Box. Subjects discussed included *‘Bread-making'’ “Preparation of Yeast,” 
etc. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson, Ceduna.) 


GOODE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 30.20in.). 

Ten iiienib^rs and visitors attended the meeting held on November 5th, at which 
g(Mieral business was transacted. 

A. meeting was also held on October 8th. Mrs. D. Fogan presided over an attendance 
of seven members. Mlrs. Fogau and Miss C. Peach reported on the Adelaide Congness* 
Miss K. Campbell (Dip. Dom. Econ. of tho Education Department) delivered an address, 
"‘Divts in the Home.” (Secretary, Mrs. A, Watson.) 

GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56iu.). 

September 4th.-^-«Pre8ent: 15 members. 

EajvLy FonuEiiS for Sheep. —The monthly meeting was heild at the residence of Mr. 
E. Chapman. In introducing the above subject lor discussion, Mr. Sinclair said there 
was always difficulty in preventing sheep from losing condition during the early part 
of winter. Ho had tried the practlcte of understocking some of the paddocks during the 
previous year in the thought that the high, dry grass would protect and encourage 
the- growth of early feed, hut it had* not proved successful. Mr. A. Schwerdt favored 
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sowing rye and oats in April in the previous yearns stubble, and that usually provided 
early feed for the sheiep. Most members favored the practice of drilling in oats and 
tiarley very early on the stubbles aided by hand feeding on chaff. Mr. S. Baillie 
stated he had had good results from kale for winter feeding. It was generally agreed 
diat rnone attention should be paid to the grovnng of lucerne. (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Whillas, Port Lincoln.) ® 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

Mieeting held August 12th. Present: Mr. W. Cooper (Chair), eight members, and 
two visitors. The Secretary read an article dealing with the harm done to horses and 
tractors by overloading. (Secretary, Mr. M. Gardner.) 

PINBONG. 

August 9th.—^Present: 12 membei«. 

Fallowing. —The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. A. Seholz. Mr. A. Bcholz 
read the following paper on the subject, ^^The Advantages and Disadvantages of Fal¬ 
lowing in this District This district still being in its infancy, most farmers have 
not yet been able to adapt themselves to systematic farming. Land cannot be con¬ 
tinually cropped without spelling the land and fallowing. The advantages of fallow 
are well noted in all districts by yield reports, therefore it is essential to fallow, to give 
the land every possibility of yielding as much as possible. Plough the soil about S^in. 
to 4m. deep in June and no later than the middle of July. Do not try and fallow in 
September and October and expect good results. Plough the soil when it is in a wet 
condition, irrespectiue of weeds; weed killing can be done with the cultivator in a later 
operation. The main object of fallowing in this district is to conserve moisture so that 
in the following year the growing crop has sufficient moisture to resist any dry spells 
which are apt to check its growth. After the soil has 1)een ])loughed in June and then 
CyUltivated towards the latter end of July, and good rains are favorable in August, I 
suggest cultivating it again. Duadvantages of Fallow, —The soil not having enough clay 
in it, causes no end of trouble trying to keep the fallow in the* right paddock and keeping 
the fences from being drifted over. Farmers often turn a flock of sheep on the fallow 
to cope with the few wei?ds which tlie implements have not destroyed. TThis is a mis¬ 
take, because the few little clods and rough surface of the ground soon becomes powdered 
by the hoofs of the sheep and it is Impossible to hold the drift. Even if the paddock 
is cultivated again, the soil being fine is soon levelled again by the severe winds. The 
only way to prevent the soil from drifting in this district is to leave a certain amount of 
stubble in the paddock chosen to be fallowed. Never burn the stubble in the paddock 
that is to be fallowed or have it eaten out bare with a flock of sheep. Wlien a small 
amount of stubbla is turned in with the plough and worked up again with the culti¬ 
vator it breaks the swex'p of the wind. After the' three operations mentioned have 
been completed, harrow- the paddock after a further rain. This will pack the loose soil, 
bring the tiny clods to the surface, and be a further preventive of drift." (Secretary, 
Mr. C. Seholz, Yaninec.) 

PINKAWILLINIE. 

The meiditig of August 9th was held at the residence of Mr. W. Miller, there being 
present eight members. An interesting paper, "Tractors, Trucks, and Travellers," 
was read by Mr. Halliday. (Secretary, Mr. S. Johnson.) 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

UCENSEO LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 
tt. onmnax Bnnomoa, oiraraix stbbbt. adblad>b. 
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PYGEBY. 

SKjptoinbor 2nd.—Present : 23 members and three visitors. 

Hints Oonoeuning Mallee Farming. —In the course of a paper under the title 
Few Errors Common to Farming in the Mallee,'' Mr. E. Day siiid the most common 
mistake w^as the continual sowing of large areas of wdieat. Better worked smaller areas, 
ill conjunction Avith a good lotatiou, should ensure more reliable returns. In other 
than drought years they could grow oats, barley, or peas, which could be profitably fed 
to stock. Lucerm>, Winmiera rye grass, and other fodder crops, with the yearly growth 
of grasses and w’eeds, would enabte them to carry a large numW of stock. In putting 
their dependence solely in Avheat and wool they were taking too great a risk. No other 

country in the world dci)A3nded on such a meagre diversity of products from the land. 

Tire success or failure of the w’heat crop to a large extent determined the financial 
.solvency of both the farmer and the country, and as so many adverse influetoces affected 
the cliances of a full crop of this product, their assurance of financial stability was far 
from strong. Fanners Averc prone to plant large areas each year, often on land 

previously carrying th^ same crop, instead of smaller better worked and manured areas, 

grazing or some other crop always to follow wheat. Another error Avas to discard 
a good wheat that had done aa'cII over a number of years for a new one that had 
suddenly given a lieaA^y yield in soin^e other district. It might be quite unsuitable "under 
different conditions, besides possibly Introducing some disease. Again, one sometimes 
heard the statement that wheat would deteriorate if groivn in’ one district too long, 
but with care in sclcciou and keeping it free from other varieties it would rather 
improve year by year. Many farmers failed to conserve sufficient reserve stocks of 
fodder from good years to carry stock over the dry periods. Other mistakes made 
were keeping stock after it had reached its best marketable age and condition, the 
cutting down of thousands of acres of magnificent malice, titrees, or pim^s containing 
fine fencing posts Avliicli were burnt in thte hurry to clear the land. Noxious Aveeds could 
often be prevented from getting a hold on the farm by destroying perhaps only one 
or two odd plants on their first appearance. Wild mustard (although a bad weed iti 
a crop) was a useful fodder plant. Discussing the paper, Mr. Humphries did not 
favor growing Avild mustard as a fodder crop. Mr. Symonds agreed that farmers should 
store more reserve foddv^r for stock, and believed in better cultivated and manured 
smaller areas. Mr. K. Edmonds considered that wheat Avould ahvays be Uie main line 
of production. He thought they should conserve all cocky chaff and grow more tmts, 
and stores them loosely in a shed just as they VA’^ere reaped Avith the stripper. Mr. W. 
Heath said the farmer should put in as large aii area as possible and therel^v get his 
holding cleared as soon as possible. (Secretary, Mr. E. Day.) 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

August 6th.—Present: 14 members and eight visitors. 

Mr. H. D. Adams (Distric't Agricultural Instructor) gave an address, Control of 
Band Drift. Mr. Adams also gave a demonstration Avith the Babcok milk tester. 
(Secretary, Mr. 0. Masters.) 

Fodder Conservation. —At the July meeting the following paper wa.s read l)y Mr. 
M. Masters:—^^Dry seasons have again brought home to producers the nec<*ssity for 
conserving fodder in good reasons. Every fanner should soav at least 30 acres of 
fallow with oats for every working horse kept. Stubble laud should be .soAvn with oats, 
sowing at least Ibush. of seed per acre, preferably Algerian, as these stand rough 
conditions better than other oats. As much hay as possible should be cut every year 
and what is not required for the following year should be stacked separately, mouse- 
j)roofed, and covered with straw. Always put plenty of straw on to make sure that the 
rain does not seak in. Straw should be cut and stacked whenever possible and salt 
sprinkled on each layer. Where a large area of oats suitable for hay is grown, a 
portion should Ije cut green and chaffed immediately into a pit and ensilage made of it. 
This is a very valuable fodder; it retains the green feed properties and is ideal for 
feeding to stock during the summer. A pit 10ft. deep and. 20ft. in diameter should 
accommodate 30 tims of ensilage. Ensilage Will not burn and will store for an indefinite 
period. Any green feed cflfen be cut or used and stored iu bulk, but chaffed fodder is 
|>reforable. All cocky chaff sliould be saved and covered Avith straAV. If covered 
properly it will keep for years. A large straw shed should be provided and filled each 
year, aAvay from stables in case of Are. If ensdlage is conserA^ed and cocky chaff saved, 
they can be fed to stock, and especially to OAves and Iwnbs. The cocky chaff for bulk 
and the ensilage liaving the griAen-feed properties, will be excell<imt in the absence of 
the green feed in the paddocks. All stock should be paddock-fed as much as possilde 
in order to «ave the conserved stocks of Jiay, cocky cliaff;, or* ensilage. If these few 
items are put into practice there should be little trouble through feed shortage. 
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STREAKY BAY (Average auuual rainfall, 14.95in.). 

Nine memliers attended the meeting held on August 15th. Matters of local and 
timely interest wore discussed. (Secretary, Mr. C. Thom.) 


TALIA. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held on August 11th, and was atteu<led by 
22 members and three visitors. The annual rexxirt was y)resented and officters elected. 
Mr. W. Hrownrigg (District Instructor) delivered an address, in wliich he dealt with 
various phases of farm activitites. (Secretary, Mr. A. Thompson, K1 listen.) 


TALIA (Average annual nrinfall, 15.27in.). 

Mr. F. Elliot presided over an attendance of 11 members at the meeting held on 
August 29th. Members reported coiisidorablt? trouble with tlie blowfly j/cst in sheep,, 
and several useful home-made remedies were suggested. (Seciietary, Mr. A. Thomson.) 


TARAGOBO. 

Meeting held September 41 h.—Present: 14 members and four visitors. An instructive 
paper, “Farm Management,' was contributed by Mr. A. Crooks. (Secretary, Mr. T. 
Winters, Cleve.) 


WALLALA. 

August 13th.—Present: 13 members and visitors. 

Pros AS A SiDK Line to WiiEATOiiOWiNG. —Mr. J. Thomi)son read the following 
paper :—* * i^<election of Pigs ,—Secure as near jiure-bred stock as possible for breeding 
purposes, and favor a Berkshire boar mated with a Tamwortli sow. Select a sow 
with at least 12 teats, and whilst she is developing do not allow her to become too 
fat. Care of Sow and Yonng ,—If possible provide the sow witli the run of a small 
paddock until about two weeks before farrowing, then it is best to shut her up away 

from the other pigs. On no account overfeed the brood sow; if shv? is too fat she wdll 

lA'coine clumsy and is likely to kill the young i>ig8. After farrowing give the sow^ 
three small feeds a day. Skim milk and crushed wheat is a suitable feed for tke tirst 
two or three days aftt*r the pigs are born. Wlien four w^eks old the young x)igs 
sliould be jjrovidcd with a trough, out of which they can feed themselves. Warm 
quarters in winter which can Iaj w<*Il ventilated in summer are essential to the good 
health of tlie sow. On hot days water can be pour(*d on the ground to assist in 

keeping the pigs cool. A young sow should not be mated until sho is at least 12 months 

old. Best )V?sult8 will bo obtained if regular feeding liours are ■>bserved. T feed 
boiled wheat and water. Allow a 61b. tin of wheat to each pig of about six months of 
age. Do not stint the young pigs in their feed. When the pigs are ready for topping 
up feed them as much as they will eat. Qiarcoal should be allowed two or three times 
each w<eek, it helps to keep the pigs healthy. A pig at eight months old weighing ISOlbs. 
to 1901bs. will nearly always tind a ready sale. The paper concluded with cost: of 
feeding and sending the pigs to Port Lincoln. (Secretary, Mr. C. Zippell.) 


WIRBIIXA WOMEN'S. 

Sci)teiuber 5th,—Present; 10 members. 

On the occasion of the annual meeting the election of officers took place. Mrs. 
Blatchford supplied the following rocii>o for soap making;—6Ubs. fat, 2gall8. water, 
oiW5 tin caustic soda, Mb. borax, Mb. resin. Simmer for two hours, and when cool add 
two cupfuls of kerosene. 

The meeting of October 2nd was lielcl at the residence of Mrs. Blatchford, there being 
present 32 memlyers and three visitors, A lengthy an<l instructive report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Annual Congress w^aa tendered by Mrs. Woods. 

Puff Pastry. — fhe following recipe for making pulT pastry w^as supjilied by Mrs. 
Blatchford at the meeting held on November 5th:—Take equal quantities of butter 
and flour and a pinch of salt. Sift flour and add one teaspoonful of lemon juice, or, 
failing the latter, as much cream of tartar as will lie on a shilling. Mix the ingredients 
to a pliable dough with cold water. Flour a cloth, place the butter in it, and roll to 
remove as much moisture as jiossiblc. Then place it in the centre of the douglq which 
has been rolled into a square. Fold same ovVjr and put away in a cool place for at 
least a quarter of an hour, and then roll out, fold, and put away again. This should 
be repeated three times. Finally, roll, but not too hard near the edges of the paste. 
Oook in a hot oven. Fifteen to 18 minutes will be required for tarts. Kefep everything 
as cool as possible whilst handling the paste. (Secretary, Mrs. W. Jones, Auburn.) 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST 07 MOUNT LOFTY BANOES.) 

ALAWOONA (Average annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

August 25th.—Present: 11 members. 

Lamb Marking. —In the course of an address on this subject Mr. Burnett, of the 
Caliph Branch, recommended marking lambs when they were from three to five weeks 
old. For the operation of marking he recommended the knife. The end of the purse 
should be removed to provide for propter drainage of the wound. For earmarking six 
different marks were required—one Jtqr each of six years—marking ewes on the off sjde 
and wethters on the near side ear. Eeplying to a question, Sir. Burnett* said the 
Brands Act stipulated that it was not legal to take out more than iin. to iin. from the 
ear. It was stated that a farmer could choose his own design for an ear mark. Mr. 
Burnett mentioned that he did not favor the removal of the tepticles with clams. 
(Secretary, Mr. B. Flint.) 


BEBBI. 

September 8th.—Present: 20 members. 

Underground Drainage. —Mr. H. Garde, B.E., of the Irrigation Department, rend the 
following paper ;—** Seepage .—Seepage is caused by the aceunmlation of surplus irrigation 
water, after an irrigation, when the natural drainage is defective, and can only be 
removed by underground drains. This is the simplest case to deal with, and in every 
one that has come under my notice, where vines and trees have been affected by a 
rising of the water table, an immediate improvement has been effected by the laying 
of a drain. Salt as the SestUi of Seepage .—This is a more difficult problem to deal with, 
and is caused by growers failing to attend to seepage patches. It ia dud to a gradual 
concentration of salt which Ims l)een taken into solution by the action of water passing 
over salty country. Where the natural drainage is defective, this saltdaden water 
accumulates, rises to the surface by capillarity, is evaporated, and the salt is left behind 
on the surface. So it is net^essary for all irrigationists to test immediately any suspek'ted 
seepage patches, and if there is water showing, to immediately iiiPtal a system of 
drainage before the point is reached when the! salt begins to concentrate more on the 
surface. Salt .—Portion of the Murray lands are naturally salty, and these arc most 
difficult to deal with, because the impei-vious clay is generally vwy elose to the surface, 
which makes good drainage almost an impossibility. The cause of the land becoming 
affected with salt at an early stage is as follows;—^Irrigation water which may be quite 
free from salt if poured on to this land, and the water sinks down to the clay, at the 
same time taking into solution the salt contained in the surface soil, as well as the 
subsoil, with the result that a solution heavily charged with salt has accumulated on 
that clay. This salt solution rises to the surface by capillarity, the water disappears as 
vapor, and the salt remains on the surface as in case two, but in larger quantities, an<l 
the only means of recovering land of this class ih by flooding and intt use drainage. The 
effect of seepage on trees and vines is a spindly growth, falling off ol crop, and general 
weakening of the plant until death ensues; the effect of salt as th© result of seepage 
is similar to seepage, but with characteristic blackening and curling of the edges of 
the Icfives. The most effective method of dealing with seepage? or salt is by under¬ 
ground drainage, and I advise all growlers in this area to keep a watchful eye on any 
suspicious patches and immediately try those patches by test holes or trenches. The 
latter are generally very inconvenient on a fruit block, and test holes are more often 
adopted as the most convenient method of investigation. Seveiral of these test holes should 
be put down in any suspected spot and lined with down piping. Any change in soil 
shotuld l>e noted, and the clay depth accurately d«?tcTmin<ed water level noted 24 hours 
after boring when the watertable will have reached its correct level; and the rise and 
fall "‘f this watertable observed during and after irrigation. Forman extended seepage 
area, several test holes put down at regular intervals in 1 to U square chains aw? 
necessiirv, so that a contour of the impervious claybed can be dcitermined. This ia abso¬ 
lutely eiential before an efficient scheme of drainage can be evolved, for it is impossible 
from surface indications to locate the most effective position for the drains. These holes 
are generally bored to a depth of 0ft. or 7f>t. or to the clay-bed. The locations of those 
test holes arc then plotted on a plan, the clay contour d^<:ermined, any depressions or 
bars noted, and a <lesign prepared to give the maximum ^wt. 'H^e drainage scheme 
is then pegged cut on the ground, levels are taken at each chain, and grades worked out, 
keeping in mind the clay depths obtained in the test holes to deteimine the depth to 
which the drain-tiles arc to be laid. In the work in this area a standard of 5£t. 
been adopted, but this is varied according to the results obtained in the test holes. 
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MMods of Construction, —Thie first consideration is an outlet for the drain water. This 
consists of (1) a direct outlet to the river flats; (2) a main drain to the river; (S) a 
seepage shaft; (4) -a seepage bore. Direct outlet to the river is very satisfactory", and 
consists of a sump on the boundary of the block, and either tiles or pipes leading to the 
flats at such a length as to provide a good getaway for seepage water. Main Drains .— 
These are mostly constructed of concrete pipes, and have been installed where a fall 
can be obtained to the river. Sumps are constructed on these mains—generally on the 
lowest point of each block encountered for the purpose of colloeting drainage water 
from the blocks, siettling silt, and for observation purposes. Seepage Shafts .—Where no 
main drain is available, seepage shafts have been sunk to d rain age sand, which is struck 
at approximately 40ft. in the Berri area. These shafts are close timbered in with 
fiin. X 2in. jarrah, and are 4ft. x 2ft. in the chiar. A laddersvay is built down each 
shaft, and a heavy door provided, A sump is coiisiructed either of timber of the same 
dimensions as the shaft or of 30in. reinforced concrete pipe, and connected to the shaft 
by 4in. oi Gin. reinforced concrete pipes. The block drains are connected to this sump, 
which serves the ])uri)o«(’ of collecting any silt contained in the block drainage water, 
and prevemts it from fouling the sand in the shaft. In moat cjises these shafts have 
proved very efficient, but they recpiire cleaning out periodically. Seepage Bores .—^Where 
it has beer, found impossible t.o sink a seepage shaft, owing to the nature of the country, 
4in. bores have b<^en put down to drainage sand. These nre not so satisfactory as shafts, 
owing to the wry lestrictcd drainage area afforded by a 4iu. pipe, but with carti and 
attenticn they w'lll deal with an enormous amount of water. Block Drains. —The block 
drains after the grades have been determined arc commej)(‘ed at thf' lowest xjart of the 
block, the trench is excavated to within .‘>in. or 4in. of the final depth, and fK?gs are 
then bored in to tlw cHirrdct depth or gindc 4ft. or 5ft. apart, and the last 3in. or 4in. 
of soil trimmed off to the hwol of these leaving the bottom of the trench true to 

grade. The tiles are then laid on this finished bottom, the joints covered with strips of 
tarred or waterproof paper for two-thirds of the eircumfereiicc, and the tiles consolidated 
with earth to prewent any diK|iL*Kement: a No, Id galvanised wire is drawn through the 
tiles as the lijying proceeds. I'lirse w)rt*« are for cleaning purx>oscs, ami should be pulled 
through at fro<jucnt intcM-vals to prevent the accumulation of silt in the tiles. In salty 
ground these wires should Ije renewed every 12 mf.nths, 1t)ec,au.se the salt w.ater eats them 
away. Where the trench is in soft ground, it is imp<»ssible! to peg the Infftom, and oach 
tile is hom'd in as it is laid. This is the most expensive method of laying, for it requires 
the services of oiu‘ man sighting all the time, whereas in the first mttthod the man 
sighting in the ^‘^dy needed for a sliort janiod, and lie can then go on excavating 

ahead of the man laying the tiles. ImpeHion tS^imps. —Inspection sumps, consisting of 
18in., 21in., or 24in. reinforced concrete pixies are constructed at 5 chain intervals, or at 
the bend or junction. These are for collecting silt, the bottom l>eing set 2ft. below the 
trench lino and for olwervatioii xnirxjoses, ami to isolate any section of drain that may 
have become cboUed. In soft ground these sunijis are set vertically on Gin. by 12in. 
jarrah. The inlet and outlet tiles are cemented to the sump pipes, and the cleaning 
wires are brought to the top and fixed to the lid. The diameter of the tiles to be used 
is detennined by the length of the drain and the available grades. Nothing less than 
a 3in. tile is advisable for grades over 3in. to the chain, and for grades less than 3in. 
to the chain a 4in, tile is c'ssential. Generally speaking, where a drain is over 20 chains 
long, the lower half of the drain should bo laid with 4in. files. <\>st of Construction .— 
The cost of construction is, of cour.se, governed by the cost of labor, w'hich represents 
at tne present time approximately two*thirds of the total cost, and as a general rule in 
estimatmg labor costs, three men should comxdete over 1 chain of drain i>er day in good 
average ground with a. 5ft. trench. Tt will l>e swn from the foregoing remarks that 
drainage is a costly ox)eiation, and I advise all blockers who are installing a drainage 
system to make a thorough subsoil investigatiorv before finally determining the location 
of such drains, so that they may have the maxinium eff’wt over the shortest lenj^h of 
drain, the latter item Ining esx^ecially mentione*! fn)ni tht* fact that while salt is being 
removed from the land, other valiiabie })ropertie8 in the soil are also being removed, as 
well as plant food artificially applied in the way of soluble manures. In conclusion, I 
would emphastse the necessity for all those who have evidences of salt on their blocks to 
make an immediate drainage. These plague spots if given immediate attention can be 
cured in a comparatively short time, while if left to grow' they tnay take years to 
eliminate.’^ (Secretary, Mr. E. Johnson.) 


BOOLGUN. 

Mr. R. L, Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed the meeting held on 
September 3rd on the subject, <*Ci’op Rotation for the Malice Ajisas."' There were 
present 24 members and two visitors. (Secretary, Mr. J, Palm.) 
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BBINKLEY, 

Twenty-oiife members and tiirtn? visitors attended the meeting hold on September 3rd, 
when Mr. B. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, ^^Crop 
Botation. ” (Secretary, Mr. C. Pearson.) 


COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, 17.45in.). 

Mr. B. Crewe, of the Vacuum Oil Company, delivered an address, illustrated with 
moving pictures, Petroleum and Its Products.'' There was a large attendance of 
members and 50 visitors. (Secretary, Mr. W. Trcstrail.) 


COPEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, lJ.58in.). 

One of the best meetings yet held under the auspices of the above Branch took 
place at the residence of Mr. G. Sutherland on September 4th. During the afternoon 
an attendance of 35, including members and visitors, spent a most instructive afternoon 
inspecting the departmental plots being conducted on Mr. Sutherland’s farm. In the 
•evening an address dealing with the subjects, ‘^Fertilisers,'' “Wheat Varieties," and 
Orop l^tations," was delivered by the District Agricultural' Instructor, Mr. B. L. 
■Griffiths. (Secretary, Mr. G. Sutherland.) 


LOWBANK. 

Sejiteinber 3rd.—Present; 13 members and throe visitors. 

Mr. A. 31. Kuchcl read a paper on “The Most Suitable Horse for this District." 
He advocated a medium draught for the district, the heaviter horse consumed more 
feed, whereas the clean-legged horse did the same amount of work with less feed, and 
the medium horse would stand up to more paddock feeding. A good discussion fol¬ 
lowed by members, who were all of the same opinion, with the exception of Mr. E, 
Nitschke, who said if possible cue should keep one or two heavy draughts in order to 
be handy when a strenuous pull presented itself. The lighter horse would iiteed excessive 
«tTain to do the same woik. (Secretary, Mr. Ii. Goyer, Waikerie.) 


MABAMA. 

Twenty-four members and four visitors attended the meeting held on September 6th. 
Matters relating to the Ajiiiual Congress and Crop Competitions were discussed. 
(Secretary, Mr. T. Hinkley.) 


PINNABOO WOMEN'S. 

October 3rd.—Present: 26 members and visitors. » 

Vegetable Gardening. —^Mrs. Hawthorne, who won first prize in the Vegetable 
^Gardening Competition conducted under the auspices of the Branch, read the following 
paper:—“Choose a position sheltered on the north and we.stern sides. During November 
the land should be covered thickly with well-rotted manure, and dug in fairly deep. 
Tlien leave it until it is time to measure and peg out the rows for the different vege¬ 
tables. For carrots, make a trench with the lioe, sow the seeds fairly thickly, water 
them well, and keep all weeds pulled, and carrots thinned out when the small plants 
have made a good start. Parsnips are best sown lOin. to 12in. apart, with two to three 
seeds in each place. They can then be pulled up, Idaving only one to grow. Cabbages 
■and cauliflowers should be so-wn in pans or boxes iu March, so that they can be planted 
in April. Always choose a dull day for transplanting, and water every morning and 
evening to prevent them from getting a check. Plants that have been left in the dishes 
too long run up to seed vary quicikly and do not form a nic.e heart. Drumhead is the 
best variety; they last quite a long time after they form a heart, if they are covered 
with leaves to protect them from the sun and damp. Phenomenal Maincrop Cauliflowers 
are a good variety. They take six to seven mouths to grow. They should have plenty 
of water and be kept free from insects and grubs. A little sulphur put in a sugarbag 
and shaken over them keeps out the grubs and iusecta. Spraying is necessary to check 
aphis. Beetroot is best sown in a dish, so that it can be planted out evenly in rows. 
Crimson Globe is a good sort. Peas should be sown iu April'; if climbers, a trcflHs 
should be provided. Onions must be planted out in April and not given too much 
water. They are best planted on one of the outside rows. The roots must only be put 
in the ground, and then as they are growing the soil kept away from the) bulb, so that 
It is above ground. The tops can be bent over when they are about l^ins. through. 
Lettuces planted out in the beginning of July and kept watered will grow quickly. 
Badishes can bi^ sown in August. Tlie ground must be hoed and loosened about every 
week, and given an occasional good soak in water." 

Meeting held November 7th. Present: 15 members and two visitors. Miss Kelly gave 
a report of the Annual Congress. Miss O’Longhlin gave some useful hints on cooking. 
<Secretary, Mrs. F. Atae.) 
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PABILLA WOMEN ^8 (Average annual rainfall, ]4.15in.). 

September 11th.—Present: 20 members. 

Qi^KbTiON Box.—The following questions were submitted and answei’s supplied by 
various members:—^Wliy does spongd cake go flat when taken out of oven? Reply— 
Insufficiently cooked or taken out of oven and placed in draught. Correct way of jointing 
]>oultry? Reply—Cut off logs and dmde each into two portions, then cut off wings^ 
t?lice breast, and break carcaes in two. How to mix correct ingredients for spongd sand¬ 
wiches? Throe o^gs, half cup sugar, 4 tablespoonfuls cornflour, 1 tablespoonful plain 
flour, bare toaspooiiful cream tartsir, i temspoonful carVmnate soda. Beat eggs uuti' 
frothy, then add sugar, and continue beating until thick and frothy (about 20 minutes). 
Sift cornflour, flour, and mixing together two or three times, then add all to egg mixture 
and stir lightly until well mixed. Bake in fairly hot oven. How to balwi a good egg 
custard? Reply—Beat 2 eggs into a pint of milk, adding a littlcf sugar and thivoring. 
IMace dish in pan of water if oven is hot or in a moderate oven without w'ater. How 
to make marble eakef Reply—One cup butter, 11 cui)S sugar, 3 cups self-raising flour,. 
4 well-beaten eggs, 1 cup milk. Beat butter and pugar to a cream, add eggs well beaten, 
then iriilk and flour. Divide into three parts; color one« part with cochineal, one part 
with cocoa, and leave one plain. r>rop spoonful of each in dish until all is used. Bake 
in moderate oven. How to make and bake a sponge roll? Reply—Same reeij)*^ as for 
a sponge cake. To bake, put sheet of brown i>ap<'r on oven tray, pour ai>onge mixture 
on pajjefr, and bake until cooked; turn out, then take a damp cloth and rub over paper, 
when it can 1x5 ixmioved easily from cake; spri^ad with jam and roll quickly. Kow' to 
feed young ducks? Replies—(a) Feed with hard boiled egg and breadermnhs for a 
few days, then mix bran, pollard, and chopped green food with milk or water, (b) Give 
mash from hatching. What makes butter cheesy? Reply—Keeping cream too long 
l>eforo churning. Best cure for sore teats on ev)w? Reply—Mix togethdr equal parts 
vaseline and lard and apply. Best time to hatch turkeys? Reply—August and Sep¬ 
tember. Cause of fruit rising to top of Indtlo after prdserving? Reply— (a) Bringing 
water to required temperature too quickly; (h) overripe fruit; (c) syrup to(» sweet. 

Meeting held October 16th. Present: 17 meml>er8. Delegates^ report on Annual Con¬ 
gress was received and discussed. 

Tom.\to GrowiNo.—The following papt'r wjis read by Mrs. Phillis at the meeiting held 
cm November 19th, which w:mj attended by 22 members:—“In this district seed slioiild bo 
planted in pots or tins in June and Jidy. If tins are used, holes should be punched 
in the bottoms of the tins. Cover the holes with charcoal. Fill) with ri<‘h soil and 
sprinkle in the seeds, not too tliickly. <lover the .seeds with sand, place the pots or tins 
in a heap of stable manure, sloping a little towards the north, and cover with a glasff 
frame. Always keep the soil moist. When the plants are alxmt liins. high take the 
glass off in the daytime. This makes the plants strong and hardy. Care should be 
iakeu to always cover them at night. Prepare the ground, selecting for planting the 
plants by giving it a heavy dressing of well-rotted stable manure from 2ins. to I4in. 
thick and a sprinkle of bonedust, and dig it in about oiiis. deep during August, When 
ready for planting give it another application of bonedust and dig again. When the* 
plants are ready to transplant, tpace them 2§ft, apart, in rows 3ft. apart. Cut kerosene 
tins in halves, leaving two sides and the one end on each, and place one half over each 
plant. Lefcivo these over until there is no danger of frosts. Water every other day until 
ihe plants flow'er, when a thorough soaking once or twice a w’cek will suflice. Priino the 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


MOW BOOKINO ORDBMS FOR SPRING, 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITI UMBOBII OILT. DKUTSBTWULT. AVOOST. ud 8SPTE1IBBK. 

PRICES- 

EGCS—lOi. per Setliiig of 15 Eggs; Incubetor Loti, £2 lOi. per 100. 

DAYXILD CMiaCENS-I7i. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on reU. Sdbbury. 
Furtiier partkiilan cen be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultiy Station, Seliabury. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Manager. 
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plants by nipping out th© slioots just below a bunch of flowers. When froets are over, 
remove the tins, place 4ft. stakes beside each plant, and tie carefully. The following 
varieties are recommended:—Early Dwarf Bed, Early Jewel, Burwood Prise, and 
Ponderosa.'* (Secretary, Mrs. Welden.) 


PABILLA WELL WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 14.94in.), 

Meeting held September 30th. Present: 16 members. An interesting report was 
lieceived from the delegates who attended the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Miss S. 
Burford.) 

In the November, 1930, issue of the Journal of Affrioulture, page 438, the report under 
the heading of Parilla Women’s shoiald be Parilla Well Women’s.—[Editor.] 


PARBAKEE WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 14.54in.). 

November 24th.—Present: 16 nsembers and 23 visitors. 

Mr. F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau) addressed the 
meeting. Mrs. Pritchard, of the Wilkawatt Branch, reported on the Adelaide Congress. 
(Secretary, Mrs. M. Cabot.) 


TAPLAN. 

After having been in recess for some months, an excellent meeting of the Branch 
was lield on August 20th, there being present Mr. W. Hammond (Chair) and 12 
members. Officers for the ensuing year were elected (Secretary, Mr. P. Hodge, 
Nangari.) 


WILKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17m.). 

Meeting h«eld October 30th. Present: 10 members. The report of the delegates 
who represented the Branch at the Annual Congress was received and discussed. 
(Secretary, Mrs. A. Oram.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKW'OOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

September 8th. 

Mr. F. James pi-esided over an attendance of 11 members. Mr. G. Summers addressed 
the meeting on the subject, ^^The Boot Growth of Trees after Receiving an*Application 
of Sulphate of Ammonia.” (Secretary, Mr. B. Quinn.) 


GUMEBACHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.54in.). 

The meeting held on September Ist, which was attended by 12 members and two 
visitors, took the form of a debate on the subject, ”Bores v. Dams.” Mr. H. Hanna 
spok© in favor of bores and Mr, V. Lee supported the advantages of dams. An interest¬ 
ing discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. L. Wise.) 


INMAN VALLEY ( Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

August 2l8t.—Present: seven members and four visitors. 

Erection of the Homestead and Oittbuildinos. —Th© following paper was read by 
Mr. W. Mayfield The first consideration should be the site and the layout of the 
various buildings. Buildings are put up to remain for a good number of years, and 
it is well worth while considering selecting the best site possible. The following points 
are well worth considering when selecting the position of the homestead:—1. Ab central 
as possible, but not overlooking the necessity for easy access to tho main roa<L 2. On 
rising ground to ensure a fall for drainage ivaters. 3. Gravelly ground is the best to 
build on; it ensures dry and clean surroundings during winter months; failing this, 
sand is neoct. 4. Water supply from higher ground if possible. 5. Place the home¬ 
stead in front and the other buildings at the rear, as sometimes it is to the reverse. 
6. Cost of Coaj?tr'Mot«w!.jf^Thi8 is a matter of discretion, I maintain that the avera^ 
farmer must build a home in accordance with his natural income. By this I mean it is 
no good in building an elaborate home on a small holding which has not th© producing 
qualification in i>aving the way for its inhabitants. After having made your plans, 
and having the lay-out of your hoinesteiad, one cjan then endeavor to commence with the 
construction. That is, providing you have the stone enrted and put in asymmetrical shape 
from where the structure is to be erected. I have unanimously decided on a stone 
building as the surroundings are adapted to good building stone. But where stone is 
scarce, as it is in some districts, it is a debatable question whether stone buildings are 
preferable to iron ones. The foundation should be concreted with a danq^^^proof C4»iise^ 
pfeygnjing the dampness rising up through the walls. These two points have only co^ 
into voj^ue of recent years, but no doubt they will remain, as they l^ih aid the life of we 
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THE IMPLEMENT CO. 

Offer a Complete Line of 

Harvesting Machinery 

Don’t risk a whoto year’s work when yon can ensure 
against loss by getting light running^ easily handled 
harvesting machinery on which yon can always depend 
to harvest and market yonr crop. Ton will find in 
the Implement Co. line Uie finest materials and work-* 
manship—and, what’s best of all, years of satisfactory 
service. 


HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
**GASTON” HEADER. 

The simplest, easiest running, and 
most effective Reaper Thresfcr in 
Australia. Sizes, 8ft. and 10ft. cut. 
This machine has fully earned its 
name—The ^tter Built Header.*’ 




HORWOOD-BAGSHAW 
«<II1JIAN’’ STRIPPER. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw “ Illman ” 
Stripper is the result of many 
years close attention to the re*- 
quirements of Mallee Fanners, and 
we axe confident in offering this 
machine to fill the demands of the 
most exacting user. Made in 8**ft., 
9-ft., and lO-ft. sizes. 


Write for catalogs and prices of the above^ also ** Norwood- 
Bagshaw ” Winnowers^ **Austral ** Binders^ “ Horwood-Bagshaw ’* 
Wheat Elevators^ Frost & Wood ” Hay Rakes and Hay Balers, 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY 

BANK AND BLYIH STREETS, ADELAIDE. 
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building. I suggest having a six-roomed house, with a verandah at all sides, which 
keeps the effects of the sun and rain from the walls. A laundry and bathroom can be 
made by enclosing the back verandah in, which are both essential to an up-to-date home. 
The kitchen should be a moderately large room, thus giving the women folk more 
freedom. This is the most used room in the liome, so the most attention must be given 
to make it as convenient and as comfortable as possible. No home ia up to date if it is 
lacking in way of convenience. By having the water laid on from the higher ground 
into the kitchen it gives the household folk a good deal of extra time. Every possible 
effort should be considered, in the way of making work a pleasure, whereas if no con¬ 
venience, one has a lifelong burden. The Site of the Home ,—The front should face 
east or north, having the back portion screened off by the outbuildings, and trees 
cutting out the south and west winds from which our ddstrict suffers generally. The 
outbuildings should be screened off from the homestead, excepting the motor garage, 
preferably by a plantation of trees or a hedge. Avoid erecting buildings in such a 
manner that the prevailing winds blow straight from the farmyard to the house. As 
far as possilde keep the general layout of the buildings in a rough quadrangle. The 
buildings should be placed so that those most used are nearest the house, probably iii 
this order:—Car or buggy shed, workshop, fowls, pigs, cowshed, stables, and J^hearing- 
shed. The surroundings to these buildings should be kept as clean as possible. Do every¬ 
thing to avoid a boghole in the winter. The first building, namely, the motor garage, 
should be built vrith stone; as it is the nearest building tof your dwelling, why not keep 
it up to the same standard. The measurements which I think most suitable, 18ft. x 10ft, 
clear space, giving yourself plenty of room for minor repairs; also a pit is very ser¬ 
viceable, as it enables one to do his jobs more earily. This can be concreted with llin. 
thickness of the walla and the floor 2ui., which prevents the water from soaking in; if 
not treated in such a manner it will be very little use. The second building I have 
considered to be the next most used should be built by the man on the farm; not 
necessarily to be as elaborate as the garage. This could be built with timber :nKl iron, 
but do not overlook the fact in making it too small. If it is a solid constniction, and 
its contents are plentiful in the way of carpenter ^s tools, one will occupy a lot of his 
time in this building, especially in the winter time. The Fo-iaJ, Pi(f\ and Cow Sheds ,— 
These can all be built by the owner if he is stud^dng finance, and a very satisfactory job 
can be done. They all will show a profit if built in an up-to-date fashion. As we all 
know, if animals are taken greater care of they will return a bigger profit, so why not 
give all the attention in making this building as uj> to date and as comfoi table as 
possible. In building the fowlhouse I advocate an iron roof, elOvsed in with iron on 
three sides, leaving the front exposed to the eadt. The perches should be old pipes, as 
these leave lio harbor for vermin. A netting yard suiTouuding tln^ house will enable 
them to have the required amount of liberty. Tho pigsty should be built of stone, with 
concrete floors, with a gradual slant to the middle, thus enabling all liquid matter to be 
cleared. 'The CoioshekJ and Stable ,—These two buildings would be better built of timber 
and iron. The former could be made to house thi-ee or four cows. These, c.^red for 
projiorly, would ijroduce more than the unhoused ones; each having its own stall and 
feedbox, with a vacancy at the front to enable one to feed more easily than coming 
up from the rear. The stable could be similarly built, having an extended shed at the 
end wdiere food could be stored, .such as chaff and hay and such like. The last 
building I have chosen is the shearing-shed, as it is used only once a year to any extent, 
but can be used for storage of super and misccllaneoue articles. The measurements 
for this building I have chosen from William Cooper ^s Note Book:—Length 40ft. x 30ft., 
which is the reqiured size for the average grazier. It is advisable to build off the 
ground, which gives you another sheltering quarter under the shearing board. By having 
the building off the ground on© has to overcome the difficulty in penning tbe sheep 
This can bo overcome to some extent by the use of a ramp leading up to the entrance- 
door by a gradual slant. Tlie ramp can be made of the same material as the grating. 
These measurements arc liiii. x lin., leaving a space of three-quarters of an inch for 
clearance of rubbish. The entrance-door should be made to slide. This can apply to all 
doors and gates within the building, as it is less trouble than closing a gate in a crowded 
yard. The sheep having entered the shed, should be raced off on either side, where 
the yard on the If ft can b© used as a holding-pen and the one on the right can lie used 
as catching pens. This plan gives ample room for four shearers, allowing two shearers 
for each pen, so the catching pens can be divided into two compartments, each 
measuring 9ft. x 12ft. The shearing board should be at least 9ft, wide, to enable the 
woolpicker to w'alk along at the back without interfering with the shearer. Each 
shearei* should have a porthole for disposal of his sheep, entering into a small private 
yard, which would be most beneficial for employee as well as eni]poyer. The remaining 
area, 12ft. x 30ft., would be utilised for rolling and storage, wife another sliding door 
for the exit at the opposite end from entrance.” 
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Fenctes. —^Mr. E. B. Stone read the following paper:—<<On£ of the first moves to 
make on securing a farm or grazing property is to put the( fences in order, esi)ecially 
the ring fence. Good fences add to the attractiveness of n farm, and sudi will, if in 
c'-ase of sale, greatly help in securing the full value of such. To have good fences in 
almost every case you will have good and friendly neighl>ors, for most of the troubles 
between neighbors start with stock trespassing, all through fences being out of order. 
One of the most important items in erecting a new fence is to secure good pink gum 
split posts, 6ft, Sin. long and 4in. to 5in. across the top, and strainer posts 7ft. long and 
]2in. across the top. The pink or sand-gum is by far the superior timber for dura¬ 
bility, with the red and blue next. Red gum timber does not last too well in the 
ground, and the blue gum timber is very subject to white ants. In erecting the fenc 4 ?, 
have not less than sevetn posts to the chain, and for the* ring fence not under 3ft. lOin, 
high; a division fence need not be quite so high. I consider a seven-wire fence very 
sujwrior to a six for a boundary fence, but six wires are quite sufficient for subdivision. 
It is far better to pay the extra cost and secure all galvanized wire, as the black rusts 
out so soon. No. 10 galvanized being superior to the No. 8 black. In fencing against 
horses and cattle, No. 8 wire is small enough for the three top wires, I also prefer 
to have one barb on top of the posts, or the second wire down, to protect the fence, the 
swond one being my favor, tied with galvanized >vire, not staples, or tied with old 
rusty wire, as it rusts, the barb. Also, to have the fence effective, the wires must be 
strained well, and also kept tight, with each strain from 8 to 30 chains long, I do not 
consider the cyclone fence as good as the one 1 have stated, especially for the ring 
fence; if it is it will have to last for 60 years or more. I have just pulled down a 
ficvcui-wire ring fence, erected 50 years ago, and it would have lasted another 10 years 
for some farmers. The 12^ gauge high-tension wire goes a long way, but that is the 
only point in its favor so far as I have proved. In this district where posts are almost 
unsaleable the dropper fence nee<l8 little comment, as it cannot compare mth posts for 
str(uigth when tested with heavy stock. Another imjwrtant item is to have good gates, 
for then you can get from one paddock to another without delay, and I am a great 
rulvwate for the cyclone iron gate, in preference to wood, which are (piite as cheap and 
last longer.’’ 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27-38m.). 

August 8th.—^I^resent: 11 members. 

Farm Manaobmext. —In the course of a paper under the title, ‘‘Adversity on the 
Farm,” Mr. 1). Learmonth said perhaps the moat trying circumstance, and one which 
was beyond the control of the farmer, was tin? occurrence of a drought. When the 
farmer had reduced the stock on the holding to a minimum and the rain still held off, 
and he was without capital to purchase fodder which suddenly jumped to very high 
prices, it was vtery distressing to know that one could do nothing for the stock, llespite 
these happenings, which had been experienced by many men on the land, he doubted 
very much wliether producers had yVJt learned any lessons from the drought. Reserves 
of fodder were an absolute essential to the proper conduct of tJie holding, and the 
time to make adequate provision was during ^^asons of plenty. “Cut an extra stack 
«)f hay, and* see that precautions arc taken to prevent damage to it by mice and rats.” 
Farmers should not overlook the value of a stack of good oaten straw. This cliaffied, 
juul nil allowance of oats added, would do much towards keeping the stock alive. He 
thought the harvester had been responsibk? for the comparatively small amount of 
cocky chaff that was saved. It would prove a valuable asset in times of drought. A 
gocifi stone wall about 4ft. high 'Nvould considerably reduce the fire risks so far as the 
fo<ldv‘r supplies were concernod. Care should be taken not to let the stock get too low 
in condition before starting to hand feed them. Breeding ewes should not be too fat 
at the time of lambing. A good plan was to feed them on grass hay with a small 
quantity of bran, shift them directly they had lamlA^d and give an oat ration. Any 
w(*ak Gives should receive special attention wdien hand feeding was started, otlierwise 
they would not g^t their fair share of the fodder. They could be placed in a small 
paddock and, if necessary, the lambs given a little milk for a day or two. The pro¬ 
vision of shelter in the lambing paddock ivas an important point in the management 
of the flock. It was not profitable to feed old or usekjss stock in times of scar<*ity. 
Rabbits on the property should be kept down; they ate much valuable grass which 
sliould be utilised by the stock. Mr. Learmonth spoke very strongly against tlm losses 
caused by foxes, and urged every landholder to use every effort to destroy them. Thte 
blowfly was also responsible for consid'erable losses to the flock master, and much 
would be done to minimise trouble if all carcasses were either buried or burnt. The 
speaker also referred to the loss of grass that followed as a result of cropping, and 
in districts where the rainfall was sufficient it might be advisable to sow grass seeds 
immediately the crop had been taken off. Practically every summer thtere was the 
menace of Are to be faced by the Jandholdens in the hills districts, and every possible 
precaution and action should be adopted to minimise danger and loss from this cause* 
(Secretai^, Mr. D. Smith.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


UST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Adelaide. 


APPUCATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli¬ 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro¬ 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETIUERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been dbmmkted to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. RichARDis, Commissioner of Grown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

Agriciiltnral Bureau Oonferences. 

District CJonferences of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows:— 

Lower North, at Lyndoch (Secretary, Mr. J. S. Hammat, Williamstown), February 
26th. 

Mid-North, at Wirrabara (Secretary, Mr. F. E. Borgas), March 11th. 

South-East, at EaJangadoo (Secretary, Mr. J. Dignan)^ March 18th. 

The above Oonferences will commence at 10.30 a.m. in each case. Arrangements are 
being made for special sessions for members of Women’s Branches. Papers and ques¬ 
tions foor Oonferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, 
about a fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

Sbould Crops be So'wn Without Superpbosi^te This Year? 

'‘In view of the low price offering for wheat, and the difficulty of financing the pur¬ 
chase of manure, would it be wise to sow the wheat crop without superphosphate this 
year?” 

In reply to this question, Mr. W. J. Spaflford, Deputy Director of Agriculture, stated 
that even though some of our wheat lands had been regularly manured with super¬ 
phosphate for a long time now, it was still necessary to use this fertiliser with the 
wheat crops, if profits were to be secured. The improved methods of soil cultivation 
which hjwi been developed in recent years enabled us to grow much heavier crops than 
was possible a few years ago, and when good seasons return it was anticipated that 
high-yielding crops would be common in all of our better wheat-growing districts. Never¬ 
theless, cultivation alone, no matter how thorough it might be, would not be suffi¬ 
cient to secure big crops. Fortunately, a good deal of field experimental work Jiad 
been carried out in connection with this question of the value of Superphosphate for 
wheat crops, and the following figures were the averages of the results secured at 17 
wheat-growing districts in Bouth Australia, the period being up to the 1928-29 crop, 
and varying from one season at Cortlinye, Coorabie, and Oopeville to 22 at Boseworthy 
Agricultural Oollege, the total number of experimental series harvested during the 
period being 112:— 

Superphosphate for Wheat Crops, 

17 districts—112 crop-years. 

Value of Increase after 
deducting Cost of Manure.* 

Increase 

yield due to Wheat. Wheat. Wheat. Wheat, 

per Acre. Manure, at 2/-. at 2/6. * at 3/-. at 8/6. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

No manure ... 11 49 — — — — —• 


iewt. 16 31 4 42 6/11 9/3 11/7 13/11 

Icwt. 18 0 6 11 7/4 10/5 13/7 16/8 

2cwts. 19 16 7 27 4/11 8/7 12/4 16/1 


■ * rSuperphosphate valued at 58. per cwt. 

These figures show that even at the extremely low prices of 28. and 2a. 6d. per bushel 
for wheat the application of up to Icwt. of Superphosphate per acre was a highly 
remunerative business proposition. 

Without Superphosphate, Mr. Spafford added, it was impossible to produce 
wheat crops in South Australia, and all those who could possibly finance It should 
continue the practiee, even ithougfa a lesser amount be used than was the case w^n 
prices for wheat were higher than they promise to be in the near future. 
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BotuUam in Hor8e$. 

A case of botulism in horses, assumed to bo caused by feeding on ensilage, was 
recently investigated by veterinary ofl^cers of the Stock and Brands Department. 
Five horses had been accidentally given access to ensilage which was about 18 
months old, and on the following day one died, followed by the deaths of the 
remaining four a week later. The ensilage had apparently caused the deaths of 
rabbits and hares, but not of sheep which had been fed similarly. 

The owner of the horses stated that the silage appeared to be of good quality and 
free from mould. It had been made in pits and a very heavy weight of earth placed 
upon it. When the pit was opened the top layer had been removed and not fed to any 
stock. The symptoms of the affected horses were paralysis of the tongue in some cases, 
and others were down and could not get up. 

Although it was known that another farmer fed his horses on silage from a pit 
silo (with earth sides) at the rate of about 121bs. per day during the summer months 
without noting any ill effects, the veterinary ofheers were of opinion that owing to 
the dangor of ensilage in the making being liable to damage by fermentation, 
mould, &c., on broad principles it was not advisable to recommend it as a food 
for horses, which were not so tolerant to damaged fodder as sheep and cattle. In 
commenting on the reason why the ensilage became infected with the hacilU which 
causes botulism. Dr. Lionel B. Bull (Director, Laboratory, Adelaide Hospital) stated 
that while the hacilli was an inhabitant of the soil it was not at all likely that 
ensilage in pits would more commonly become infected than that in concrete silos, 
as the plant itself probably contained the spores (on surface of leaves) before being 
placed in the pit. Although it was possible that the hacilli might grow out from 
the sides of the pit into the ensilage, for the most part the sides of the pit would 
be below the area of maximum bacterial growth in the soil. The frequency of 
occurrence of botulism in horses fed on hay recently cut from stacks was sufficient 
to indicate that the growth of the hacilli might occur under conditions far 
Vemoved from those found in pit silos. It was not certain, although it seemed 
probable, that ensilage was more frequently infected with the hacilli than other 
stored forage. More care in feeding ensilage to stock might be observed, and 
where horses, particularly, had to be fed the ensilage should be exposed to the 
air for three or four days before it was used. Whore the greatest care was neces¬ 
sary the ensilage could be sprayed with chlorine water made from bleaching powder 
and loft exposed for 48 hours to allow the chlorine to escape and oxidation of the 
toxin to occur. 

Demand for Empire Butter. 

The Trades Commissioner, in a report dated December 17th, 1030, writes as follows:— 
^^The following extracts are from a report entitled *The Demand for Empire Butter’ 
recently issued by the Empire Marketing Board:—Imports of butter into the United 
Kingdom during 1020 totalled 6,500,000cwts., or, in terms of boxes, 13,000,000 boxes. 
Home supplies based on latest figures available were approximately less thau 
l,000,000cwts. The largest exporter to this country was Denmark, who supplied 34 per 
cent, of the total import; New Zealand supplies were 20 per cent.; Australian, 12 per 
cent.; Irish Free State, 0 iH‘r cent.; Argentine, 5 per cent.; other foriegn countries, 
19 per cent. The main channels through which butter is imported into the United 
Kingdom are:—Australian—Mainly through London, with smaller quantities passing 
through Liverpool and Glasgow markets. New Zealand—Mainly through London, with 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol handling smaller supplies. Irish—Through ports on 
West Coast. Danish—^Imported through ports on the East Coast. Eussian, Argentine, 
and other European—London, Southampton, Hull, Newcastle, and Edinburgh. The 
report states that the most notable development in the import trade was the rapid 
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expansion of exports to his country from New Zealand. Australian supplies have also 
increased considerably; and South Africa, too, has begun to export, 12,000cwts. being 
received in 1929; but Canada has ceased to export butter to this country. lunports 
during 1929 were nearly 2,250,000cwts. above tho average for the years 1909 to 1918, 
and, of this increase, 75 i>er cent, was accounted for by Empire butters and nearly 
50 i)er cent, by New Zealand imports. The seasonal nature of the trade is emphasised 
by the fact that although supplies from Australia, New Zealand, Irish Free States, 
and Denmark are received throughout the year, in 3929 Australian supplies were heaviest 
during the months December>May; New Zealand, November-June; Irish Free States, 
June-October; while supjdies from Denmark were fairly even throughout the year. The 
inquiry was made in two parts, late spring and during the summer months, and nearly 
3,000 retail traders in 18 towns were interviewed. The result of the first survey 
(April-June) showed that Danish butter was stocked by 58 per cent, of the shops, and 
in the second survey (July-St>ptember) by 59 per cent. Now Zealand, 35 per cent, 
in the first survey, but dropping to 28 per cent, in the second. Austrlaian iif the first 
survey was stocked by 10 per <jent., but dropped to 3 per cent, in the second survey. 
Irish jumped from 12 per cent, in the first to 22 per cent, in the second survey. 
Argentine showed 4 per cent, in both surveys. Bulk blended butters, 9 per cent, in 
each survey; and packed butter, 32 x)er cent, in tho first and 31 per cent, in the second 
survey. New Zealand butter, it is reported, was most frequently stocked in the south 
and early in the year in Liverpool. In Yorkshire and Scotland it was fairly frequent 
ill non-local multiples, but rare in other shops. Australian butter was most popular in 
London and Birmingham, but rarely stocked in the north and east. It was most 
frequently found in non-local multiple shops and in co-operative stores. The main 
market for Irish was in the west, and it was also stocked in London and Glasgow. 
The staple butter in the north and east was Danish, and in Liverpool and Birmingham 
the demand was about the same as for Empire butters, but in London, Bristol, and 
So-uth Wales it was much less commonly found. Argentine was chiefiy stocked in 
1-ioiidon and Birmingham; Siberian in Birmingham and Bristol; Swedish and Finnish 
in the north; Ukrainian was stocked by one large multiple firm in all parts of the 
country; Dutch and French mainly stocked in London. Packet butters under a brand 
name were the staple type in dairies, and were stocked by about 30 per cent, of the 
grocers in addition. This tyj)e was most popular in London and Edinburgh. 

Publications Received. 

^'Australian Dairyman's Handbook."—Published by Mr. Ralph S. Maynard, of 
Queensland. The "Australian Dairyman's Handbook," says Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief 
Dairy Instructor) fills a long felt want for those engaged in the dairying industry in 
Australia. It is the most complete manual on dairying that has been published for 
Australian conditions. The subject matter on the management of dairy cows, including 
the feeding of stock and growing of crops, is all that could be desired. The importance 
of pigs as an adjunct to dairy farming has not been overlooked, and this aspect of 
the industry has not received the consideration in the past to which it is entitled. A 
feature of the book is the excellent numerous illustrations. These include examples of 
the various breeds which can be used as ideal types for dairymen throughout Australia. 
Undoubtedly this book should be in the liands of all dairymen who have the welfare of 
the industry at heart. - Mr. Maynard has presented an ideal which every dairyman should 
strive to attain. The book is priced £2 5s., and can be obtained from Messrs. Angus and 
Robertson, Sydney, New South Wales, and local booksellers. 

"Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia," No. 23, 3930. 

"The Demand for Empire Butter."—^Empire Marketing Board Report, No. 34; li. 
net. 

' * New Zealand Romney Marsh Flock Book, 1929." 

"The Shell Manual for Pow'cr Farmers." 
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The Ford son s 

Outstanding Performance 


^ H AT the new Fordeon Tractor will do an ei^t-hoiae Job-* 
and more—in half the time and at a fraction the coat of 
horses, is being proved by progressive farmers all over 
Australia. And never were time and money more valuable 
than in these days of insistent clamour to farm pro¬ 

duction costs.*' 

The following extracts from letters recently received from 
owners of the New Fordson are surely proof enough of Fordson 
superiority over horse-team work. 

**U»ing a t.fi.C. Cumhint huvt ^eomUnHT 180 meru uith m ktrosent ton- 

sumption of 2^ ouros to gotton. Using m lO-dise Smndsrcut in fair ground too tverked 
SO arrot on 32 gattont of kerooone. On those orations tha throtth *oas openad only 
onr thirds yet the ufork would be a 9dtoroe job, Tks oU eonoumption is ons quart 
psr dayr * .Yomeeoa, Forbe*. N.S.W. 

**Thonoto Fordson puUsda ll-tyno seari/ier on high ground at a depth qffrom Bio 10 indket. 
On stubUo ground it putted a i7-hoo Comhino and Harroms; this was dtmo on t 
throttUff and is an S-horse Job,** 

* .Goombar, NiS.W. 

If further proof is required, your nearest Ford dealer will 
l^ve you fa^ and figures on your own field work. See him, 

•(Name sad Address of Owner on requeft) 

The New 


Fordson Tractor 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 
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AGBIOULTURAL INQUIRIES, 


[Reply by Prof, A. J. PmoNS, Director of Agriculture.] 


Bnsilage. 

*‘R. Swan Reach, asks—(1) Is it necessary to mason” the sides of a pit 

silof (2) Must the silo be kept airtightt (3) Can green lucerne be carted into the 
siloV (4) can one mix with lucerne silver beet, barley, oats, dxs., and yet make 
good ensilage? Replies (1) If the soil is of a stiff clay nature there is no reason 
why it should not prove suitable for an ensilage pit. The only difficulty is, however,, 
that to get the best results out of ensilage there ought to be a definite relationship 
between the diameter of the pit and its height, thus, roughly speaking, a 100>toa 
ensilage pit should be about 30ft. high, with a diameter of ISft.; a 50*toii 24:ft, 
high, with a diameter of 12ft. In the circumstances it would probably be difficult 
to get a sufficient depth of suitable soil for your purpose. 

(2) When the pit is being filled up one should aim at making it airtight as much 
as possible on the sides by tramping the green material down near the sides. The 
main advantage of this is that if air gets between the wall and the ensilage the 
outer edges are apt to become mouldy, and when subsequently the ensilage is fed 
to cattle the mouldy portions, unless carefully separated, would lead to digestive 
troubles and other disadvantages. The same applies to the top of the pit. The top 
of the pit will tend to become mouldy if left exposed to the air for any length 
of time. That is why, when taking out ensilage from a pit, it is advisable to take 
as shallow a layer as possible so as to remove the whole of the surface in one dhy. 

(3) Do not allow the green material intended for ensilage to dry out to any 
extent. In other words, do not cut more greenstuff than you can cart in the same 
day. Otherwise there may be difficulty in getting a suitable rising temperature, 
and the ensilage will not pack well. 

(4) Any go#d mixture may be made for ensilage purposes. As a matter of fact, 
lucerne alone does not make the best ensilage, and it is preferable to associate with 
it green barley, loats, &c. 


[Replies by Mr. W. J. Spaffobd, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


liaoeme Growing. 

HYom a correspondent at Ooomandook. (1) What would be a fair yield per acre 
from a fairly good stand of lucerne on Jervois (River Murray) f Reply—The yield of 
seed of the lucerne crop is probably more affected by the weather than almost any 
other of our cultivated crops, and this is so much so that one decent rain will often 
convert a promising seed crop into a poor hay crop. Given good weather, however, a 
fair yield of seed would be about 2001b8. to SOOlbs. per acre; in some conditions more 
could be expected, but the yield would then be looked upon as a good one. (2) Owing 
to the presence of wat^r within 2ft. or 3ft. of the surface, will the^ seed mature 
properly on the swamp when plants are left for seed. Reply—^The presence of the 
underground water so near the surface is not an advantage for seed production, as it 
will lead to too* much growth, but if no rain falls during the development of the crop 
its effect is most likely to be delayed^ ripening and difficulty in harvesting because of 
the luxuriance of the growth. (3) The plot was planted in August and all of it has 
been cut once and some of it twice. Oan it be cut, shy, t^ce more and then le:^ for 
seed, or when is the best time to allow it to go to seed and when should it be har¬ 
vested f Reply—^Seed is usually taken from older stands of lucerne, but if weather 
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conditions remain favorable you may get a crop from this young stand. There is no 
chance of getting seed, however, if another hay cut is taken, because there will not be 
time for the seed to mature properly before ike cold weather comes. The seed would 
be harvested during March. (4) After harvesting for seed, would the plant be des¬ 
troyed or will it shoot from the roots again! Jteply—The production of a crop of seed 
does not injure the stand nor the individual plants in any way. (5) What machinery 
Is generally used for harvesting lucerne seed! Eeply—^In the north of the State, where 
so much good seed is collected, reaper-threshers with specially constructed fronts are 
used to harvest the seed direct, or strippc/rs collect the pods and the unthreshed ones 
are repeatedly passed through the drum of a stripper being pulled along or blocked up 
and driven by an engine. In the latter case the cleaning is done with an ordinary 
winnower. 

Sheep Qraaing off Cape Barley and Oats. 

H. B.,'' Paskeville, reports that he has a 70-acre field sown with Cape barley 
and oats. Although this has been fed down continuously there still remains a con¬ 
siderable quantity of surplus feed which presents a rather difficult problem. The crop 
should yield 6 bush, to Sbush, to the acre. Would it be safe to allow a flock of ewes 
and wethers to graze off the crop. Reply—No difficulty should be experienced with the 
animals in a mixed flock of sheep from the grain still left on the crop, provided that 
some time is i)ermitted the sheep to become used to the feed. The first day that the 
flock is turned into the field, the sheep should be full and should not be allowed to 
remain for more than an hour or so. The next day the time can be extended and 
SO' on each day for five or six days before leaving the flock full time. 

Mustard (Charlock) as a Commercial Proposition. 

H. M./’ reports that he has lOOlbs. of mustard (charlock) seed for sale and 
asks if it is of any commercial value. Reply—The department has no record of anyone 
growing either hedge mustard (Sisymbrium offiemale) or wild mustard (Sisymbrium 
orientale). Although the plants are sometimes eaten by farm livestock they cannot be 
looked upon as good feed, and so can hardly be recommended for this purpose, par¬ 
ticularly as they are such troublesome weeds where cereal crops are grown. 

Fertilisation of the Wheat Plant. 

At what stage in the formation of a wheat plant do the grains likely to mature 
actually set! (Blackhoath Branch.) Reply—The organs of reproduction of the wheat 
plant consisted of:—(o) An ovary (that eventually developed into a grain), on the top 
of which were two feather-like appendages known as stigmas, as the female organs; 
(b) three pollen sacs, known as anthers, as the male organs. These female and male 
organs were enclosed between two scales or glumes, usually known by farmers as the 
chaff, and the whole was known as a floret. Three to five of those florets were grouped 
together and were known as spikelet. Several spikelets were fixed alternatively on 
opposite sides of a stalk, to form what was known as a head or ear of wheat. As 
soon as the floret of a wheat head had flowered, i.e., as soon as the pollen had matured 
and been scattered over the feathery stigmas at the top of the ovary, fertilisation of 
the ovary took plaoe^ or, in other words, the grain had * ^ set. ’ ’ If favorable conditions 
followed fertilisation, all ovaries fertilised would develop into grains, but if extreme 
changes in the weather occurred, or diseases such as ^Hake-all” or *^red rust’’ were 
present, some of the fertilised ovaries might not develop properly. 

Bed Bust In Whdkt. 

What is the cause of red rust in wheat and its effect on grain! (Blackheath Branch.) 
Reply—^Bed rust is a fungus which lives on the wheat plant and obtains all its susten¬ 
ance from its host. The reddish powder found on the surface of the leaves and 
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Bhcaths; if examined under a miscroscope, will be seen to* consist more or less of oral 
cdls on short stalks. When weather conditions are favorable, i,e,, ^ ^ muggyweather,, 
the spores germinate by sending out thin, threads which enter the breathing spores,, 
grow into the wheat plant, and reproduce themselves by thousands in a few days. This 
very rapid multiplication of the rust plants eventually; leads to the killing of the 
affected wheat plant, because the sap which should have travelled to the wheat heads 
to develop the grain is all intercepted by the rust plants. In mild attacks, the grain 
is usually ^^pinched’’ because insuf&cient sap reaches the heads to allow of fult 
development, but in severe attacks, when the spores reproduce themselves by thousands, 
every few days, the parasite uses all of the sap of the host plants. 

Best Time to Work Fallow. 

What is the best time to work fallow! (Palabie Branch). Beply—The correct time 
to work fallowed land varies wdth the soil texture. Heavy textured land which sets 
readily should be ploughed about 3in. deep, allowed to stand throughout the muter, 
receive its first cultivation in the early spring (usually in September in this State), and 
be cultivated or harrowed every time sufficient rain falls to form a crust on the surface 
and when weeds that sheep will not eat are in evidence. Light textured land, such as 
sandy loams and soils very rich in lime, should be ploughed or cultivated to a depth 
of 2iii. to 3in. early in the season, say, before the end of July, and be harrowed 
immediately, and, as with other soils, cultivated or harrowed every time that a crust 
forms on the surface and when weeds that sheep will not eat are in evidence. Sandy 
soils should only be worked back soon after a rain when sufficiently moist to hold 
together, and even then the surface should be left as rough as possible. 


[Replies by Mr. R. 0. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 


Pacey’s Bye Grass. 

Prom time to time reports have been received regarding a rye grass known as Pacey’s, 
which has been planted in certain areas in this State. It is therefore of interest to 
publish the following reference made by C. V. Piper in his book, Forage Plants and 
their Culture.Dealing with rye grass varieties, he says:—“Apparently this grass is 
little subject to cross-pollination, and hence varieties are not difficult to maintain. 
Sinclair in 1825 mentions six different named varieties in England, and intimates that 
others were known to him. At the present time English seedsmen advertise several 
varieties of rye grass, but in some instances these Varieties' are merely seeds of 
different weights or sizes separated by machinery. The seed is recleaned and graded 
according to weight and size. The small seeds are sold as short-seeded rye grass or 
sometimes as Pacey's Rye Grass.” From the above it would appear that seed being 
sold under this name as a distinct variety, and for which special advantages are 
claimed, is simply a grade of seed separated from Perennial or English Rye Grass. 

Tobacco Oultivatiim. 

For growing tobacco—(1) What type of soil is necessary! (2) At what time of the 
year does it grow! (3) What rainfall isi needed! (4) Where may plants or seeds 
be obtained! (5) What is the highest production in Australia! (“L. C. B.,” Wirrulla.) 
Replies—(1) Tobacco grows in a great variety of soils, but for the production of the 
bright leaf required to-day, and which commands the highest prices, a sand overlying 
H good clay at a depth of from 9in. to 1ft. is essential. All tobacco land, must be well 
drained. Heavier, more fertile soils produce more leaf, but as it is of a coarser texture 
the price is correspondingly lower. , (2) In South Australia ^the seed is planted 

in seed beds during September or early Oetober. In about two months' time the see^* 
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lings are ready for putting out in the field- The transplanting season ia, therefore, 
November and December* With normal summer weather the loaves would be ready 
for harvesting in March or April. (3) For leaf of the best quality, the soil should be 
kept moist during the growing period of the crop. A wet soil injures quality and 
eauses sickly growth. Therefore, whilst exceptionally high summer rainfall is not 
required, the amount which does fall should be regularly distributed. The chief tobacco 
growing countries receive at least an inch per week, and in well drained situations 
considerably more.' In no place in South Australia have we adequate summer rainfall 
for maximum returns, and frequently it is not well distributed. (4) Seed is procurable 
from the Department at a price of approximately 4s. per ounce. With good ger¬ 
mination an ounce of seed will supply plants for about six to seven acres. At times 
growers have a surplus of plants which can be purchased at a charge of about £1 per 
thousand. No growers are dealing entirely in seedlings, and their availability depends 
entirely upon circumstances. (5) No figures are available regarding the maximum 
yield in Australia. In any case, heavy yielding tobacco is of coarser texture and 
poorer quality. In a general way light soils producing fine textured leaf of maximum 
value per pound yield up to about 9001bs. of cured leaf per acre. Eicher land growing 
heavier pipe leaf is capable of yielding up to l,5001bs. cured leaf per acre. 


DAIBYINa INQUIEIES. 


[Reply supplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor], 


rood for Dairy Cows. 

In a recent communication on the use of concentrates—especially those rich 
in protein—as an adjunct to the food for dairy cows, Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor) stated that the dairy division of the Department of Agriculture, in con¬ 
formity with all similar dejiartments throughout the world, was continually advocating 
the use of concentrates to obtain tlic best results from dairy cows. Officers were always 
strongly urging dairy farmers to consider the economic value of supplementing the 
cow^s diet, during the season when rich succulent pastures were not available, with 
some food or foods of high protein value, to enable the cows to maintain their pro¬ 
duction. {Since most of our locally growm concentrates (cereal, grains, &c.) contained 
rather a high percentage of carbo-hydrates, the addition of a foodstuff with higher 
protein content to balance the ration would definitely have a beneficial effect. He 
was quite certain that any dairyman who fed ivell-balaneed concentrates to his cows 
could confidently expect much improved returns, and if the feeding was carried out 
systematically and intelligently the results should prove highly economical. 


VETEBINABT mQUIRIBS. 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


‘*A. I. D.,'' Keith, reports cases of lameness in horses, and asks how the seat of the 
trouble can be located. 

Reply— In cases of lameness below the knee, the animal always nods the head, in 
moving the dipping of the head synchronising with the time the weight is put on the 
lame foot. If nodding occurs, the affected leg should be carefully examined by passing 
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the hand down the back of the leg from the knee downwards and applying a tail 
pressure to the tendon sheathes. In this way any swellings heat, or pain can be estab¬ 
lished. The foot should be picked up and searched for presence of nails, stakes, ete.^ 
and hoof tested by applying pressure with a wide pair of pincers to the junction of 
hoof and sole, commencing at one heel and working round the hoof to the other heel,, 
and completely tapping the sole with a hammer. If animal flinches when pressure is 
applied by pincers or hammer, the spot should be searched for cracks by using a nMp 
or hoof knife and any cracks followed through to the bottom. In the case of hind 
limb lameness, the animal will drop on the affected leg when weight is put on it, and 
same procedure for determining the seat of the trouble as given for examining fore 
limbs should be applied. The common causes of lameness are strain of tendons and 
their sheathes, strain of suspensory ligament, which is under the tendons, ricks and 
sprains of joints, presence of wotmds such as cracked heels, bark wire cuts, and foreign 
bodies in the sole. 

M.,’^ Meribah, reports horses troubled with water stoppage. Post mortem of 
the animal showed intestines twisted and the large cavity filled with blood. Other 
horses have tucked up appearance and will not move. 

Beply—The trouble with the horses is not difficulty in passing water so much as bowel 
impaction, and it is useless—and possibly may even be harmful—^to go on trying to 
put in to tnem all sorts of drastic medicines to unnecessarily stimulate the kidneys. 
If you take the care to see that the animals regularly get liberal supplies of drinking 
water, you will find that they will soon come free enough again in their ‘‘water. 
Give them each a drench of raw linseed oil, pints; turpentine, 4 tablespoonfuls; and 
repeat the drench of oil by itself in 24 hours’ time. Supplement these drenches by 
giving an enema of soapy water night and morning for a few days. Mix this in a 
spoonful of treacle or honey to make a paste and smear it on their tongues and back 
teeth so that it sticks there and they have to lick it down. Continue this treatment 
until you succeed in establishing* free action of the bowels. Feed them on wet bran 
with a little good-quality chaff mixed, and after the bowels arc working well agjiin the 
proportion of chaff can be increased. It is no wonder that the horses you blistered so 
lavishly are tender and up on their toes. In order to assist in their recovery from the 
ill-effects of this treatment, bathe the blistered legs daily in some warm antiseptic 
solution, and after washing, smear on a little lard or oil. Do not apply vaseline, or it 
will only intensify the effects of the blistering. 

“J. C. Springton, reports mare lame and with swelling between front legs and 

belly. 

Beply—<Iive the following drench:—Raw linseed oil, li pints; turpentine, 4 table- 
spoonfuls, and supplement by giving enemas of soapy water night and morning. Repeat 
the drench of oil by itself if necessary in 24 hours’ time. Also give one flat teaspoon¬ 
ful of powdered nux vomica on the back of the tongue night and morning. Feed 
lightly on wet bran and chaff and see that the animal has plenty of water to drink. 
Subsequently to establishing through this treatment a free action of the bowels, feed 
on nourishing feed with an allowance of succulent feed in the ration daily if possible, 
and give one tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic night and morning in the 
damped feed for a fortnight. Knock it off for a fortnight and then repeat the course 
again. Regular massage of the oedematous swelling under the brisket will help to 
promote its absorption. 

“E. W. S.,” Wolseley, has cow with lump at the back of the jaw which breaks 
and discharges and then heals again. Reply—-Apply hot foments to the swelling 
to induce it to form a head again. Then when it softens, lance it with a clean, 
sharp knife at its lower edge to permit of free drainage of jpus. Keep the wound 
open so long as any discharge forms and syringe out the abseess cavity (once or 
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Scientific 

Farming! 

THAT is the only proper response to 
present troubles—THAT is the road to 
solvency and restored prosperity. 

Economies are necessary, but to cut the 
application of super in this years farm- 
ing elSort would be a fatal mistake. . 

Science and Economy dictate the liberal 
use of 

W.M.L EXTRA HIGH-GRADE SUPER 

for it lowers costs by increasing yields. 
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twice daily) with a little tincture of iodine diluted with two parte of water. 
The condition is probably just a benign abscess but in view of the possibility that 
it may be actinomycosis, collect some of the pus (or discharge) into a small sterile 
bottle and forward same to the Stock and Brands Department, Flinders Street, 
Adelaide, for examination. 

W. 0.,’’ Minlaton, asks treatment for cut, caused by rusty galvanized iron, 
on mare's leg, and (2) cause of and cure for greasy heel. Replies—(1) The following 
treatment for the wound is advised. Rub the proud desh all over with a piece of 
fresh bluestone. Apply a pad of cotton wool and bandage leg tightly, A strong 
calico bandage of a good length is required. Remove the bandage night and morning, 
massage the leg thoroughly, and replace the bandage. (2) The cause of greasy 
heel" is obscure. The condition is a chronic inflammation of the skin. Treatment.— 
Clip the hair from the area and clean part by washing with soap and water con> 
taining a little washing soda. Dry thoroughly. Apply a pad of cotton wool soaked 
in a 5 per cent, solution of zinc chloride, which you will have to get *from a 
chemist. Bandage. Do this daily for three or four days. Subsequently apply the 
following powder on cotton wool to area of bandage:—Salicylic acid one part, zinc 
oxide six parts. Further, the horse should be given a tablespoonful of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic mixed in a small damped feed night and morning for 10 days. 

G, A,," Tanunda, has cow, udder hard and swollen, milk lumpy and dis¬ 
colored. Reply—The cow is undoubtedly suffering from mammitis, and in view of 
the fact that the disease is now of some weeks standing, it is very doubtful if a 
satisfactory recovery can be brought about by treatment. If there be any heat 
and tenderness in the affected quarter, hot foments should be applied three or four 
times a day for 15 to 20 minutes at a time, each fomenting being followed up by 
massaging the quarter for two or three minutes, rubbing in some comphorated oil. 
The affected quarter should be stripped" right out at frequent intervals, oven 
though at each stripping you only get a small amount of milk. This stripping 
is most important, and if you can carry it out as often as every ho>ur or two, then 
■0 much the better the chances of ultimate recovery. This treatment should be 
persisted in until ithe milk returns to normal character. Destroy all diseased milk. 
Do not attempt any injections into the affected quarter. The cow should also be 
given a purgative drench of Epsom salts, 11b.; molasses, ilb.; ginger, 2oz8.; water, 
1 quart at outset of treatment and kept on light laxative diet throughout. 

"V. E. W,,'' MillendiBa, asks treatment for dog with mange. Reply—The 
following treatment is suggested:—Wash area with warm water and a good soap, 
and remove all scales. Apply zinc oxide ointment daily. Re-wash every fourth day. 
Put dog on to a light diet and regulate bowels by giving a tablespoonful of liquid 
paraffin daily. Avoid starchy foods. Give regular exercise. 

"E. 0. R.," Wepowie, reports death of aged gelding. During lunch hour blood 
noticed (dripping with a gush every flve or six minutes; this continued throughout 
the day. Next morning blood was still dripping with gushes every 15 minutes. 
The horse then went down and did not rise again. Reply—The case was apparently 
just one of nasal haemorrhage. This accident may arise from several causes. Most 
commonly) lit results fi'|>xu injuries to the nose, but disease of the nasal septum or 
even severe exertion may give rise to it. Usually the bleeding occurs from one 
nostril only, though bilateral bleeding is not by any means uncommon and is 
usually more serious, even being fatal. Treatment consists of keeping the animal 
quiet with head elevated, but not sufficiently to cause the blood to run to the back 
of the throat. Cold water should be applied to the head, and the nostrils syringed 
out gently with cold water, to which tannic acid or vinegar is added. Insuffiation 
of ffnely powdered alum may be tried where the haemorrhage comes from the lower 
portions of the nostrils. In severe cases plugging of the nostrils or the injection 
of adrenalin may be necessary, but these treatments require skilled help. 
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S. Virginia asks reason for appearance of warts on teats of cow and 

remedy for same. Reply—Warts are generally believed to be due to some irritation 
of the skin. Whether this irritation is of bacterial origin or not has not been 
determined. Borne authorities ascribe them to a definite infective origin. They will 
disappear spontaneously if the teats are kept clean and free from irritating con¬ 
ditions. The rubbing on of castor or olive oil after each milking will often cause 
them to disappear. The application of salicylic ointment or lunar caustic is also 
serviceable if the* warts are flat. Pedunculated warts can be snipped off at their 
base with a sharp pair of scissors and the stump touched up |with a lunar caustic 
pencil^ but care must be taken to prevent the caustic from getting on to )the 
adjacent healthy skin. 

W. B.,'' Kimba, reports death of horse. Working in reaper, broke out in 
severe sweat unable to rise off ground. Another horse with the same symptoms 
died shortly afterwards. Reply—The horses appear to have died from forage 
poisoning. This ailment is contracted through eating fodder which has become 
contaminated with the poisonous toxin of 4he germ known as the BctoUhts botniimbs. 
It is a disease essentially similar to ptomaine poisoning of human beings. The 
botulinus germ is a common inhabitant of the soil in many districts throughout 
the State, and thus it readily gains access to the fodder grown thereon. The germ 
is not harmful of itself, but under certain conditions favorable to its rapid growth 
on the fodder it will, while actively growing, produce a powerful poison, or toxin, 
which is responsible for causing illness and death in horses when taken in by them 
along with the feed. Do you recollect whether you experienced any showery 
weather during harvesting; so that the sheaves might have been damp when stacked? 
Treatment of affected animals is not usually hopeful, and, even if they do not die, 
it is usually some months before they are fit for work again. They should be put 
in sUngs (the earlier the better), given a good purgative dose of Epsom salts and 
a course of powdered nuxj vomica—one flat teaspoonful three times a day for some 
days. Peed should consist of bran mashes and green fodder. 



Crop ol Sword (BarlF HldMOMn) whaot grown Jby.B. H. Ford »nd Soni, WndsOT. ««ld. 
atoo ban ptr aore s woigbt par bnsbtl* SSilbi. Sown at the rate of 75Ibi. graM 
seed llSlbi. of 46% enper per aere. 
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SEED FROM CROP COMPETITIONS. 


The following competitors in Crop Competitions have exhibited crops which, in the 
opinion of judges, will produce grain suitable for seed purposes:— 

WHEATS. 

Competition. Competitor, Address. Variety. 

Bussell and Buccleuch— 

A. J. Walker, Perponda—Felix. 

H. Sanders, Karoonda—^Nabawa, Caliph. 

Alfred— 

G. E. Hyde, Paruna—Merriden. * 

F. A. Hondow, Paruna—Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Beichstein, Paruna—Nabaw^*. 

A. C. Webb, Paruna—Ford. 

A. A. Patterson, Paruna—Sultan. 

C. Wareing, Paruna—Nabawa. 

A. G. Fetch, Meribah—^Late Gluyas. 

A. A. Marsh, Meribah—Felix. 

A. B. Birch, Nangari—Gluyas, Kabawa. 

J. C. Auricht, Taldra—Gluyas, Late Gluyfi.s, Caliph, South African, 

A. W. Traeger, Loxton—Sultan. 

Albert— 

W. H, Todd, OaHph—Bald Early. 

T. 0. Stott, Mindarie—^Bald Early. 

P. J. W. Clonan, Halidon—Free Gallipoli. ^ 

C. H. Bussell, Halidon—^Banee. 

G. H. Sutherland, Oopeville—Sepoy, Sultan, Free Gallipoli. 

A. E. Carslake, Kunlara—Sultan. 

Northern Yorex Peninsula— 

T. H. Trengove, Bute—^Waratah, 

B. W. Clasohm, Arthurton—^Ford. 

H. E. Aldenhoven, Arthurton—Sepoy. 

M, Yelland, Eadina—^Waratah. 

H. Bodda, Thrington—^Pree Gkdlipoli. 

T. Bodda, Thrington—Nabawa, 

0. Bodda, Thrington—^Nabawa. 

E. Yelland, l4irmgton—Faun. 

JXEVOIS— 

A. Spriggs, Cleve—Gluyas. 

C. MoCallum, Budall—Gluyas. 

D. McGallum, Budall—Sultan. 

G. H. Branden, Budall—Nabawa. 

E. H. Pearce, Budall—Gluyas. 

W. F. Lake, Budall—^Nabawa. 

F. Hauschild & Sons, Cleve—^Bena. 

"lit 

Lb Hunte— 

J. G. Spiers, Wudinna—Caliph. 

Okandos— 

E. E. Meagher, Murrayville—Free Gallipoli. 

C. and L. Fischer, Pinnaroo—Begum, Free Gallipoli, 

E. Neindorf, Parilla—Caliph. , 

(I E. Moyle, Parilla—Sultan. 
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Competition. Competitor. Addrese. Variety. 

Chandos— continued, 

J, H. and 0. H. Spratt, Lameroo—Sultan, Waratah, Felix. 
0. L. Spratt, Lameroo—^Waratah. 

A. J, A. Koch, Lamteroo—Sultan, Gluyaa. 

C. E. Koch, Lameroo—Sultan. 

B. C. Jacob, Geranium—^Frce GaUipoli. 

Hardy Bros., Jabuk—King^s Early. 

W. B. Beelitz, Jabuk—^Nabawa, Sultan. 

Buxton— 

N. B. Hancock, Kimba—Faun. 

Southern— 

E. W. Woolfit, Strathalbyn*-Sultan. 

Thomas Bros., Monarto South—^Nabawa. 

C. F. Altmann, Monarto South—^Leatherhead. 

C. Brooks, Woodehester—Nugget. 

W. Bermingham, Woodehester—Caliph. 

C. A. Whittlesea, Langhorn^'s Creek—Nabawa. 

Whittlesea Bros., Langhorne’s Creek—Dan. 

Pearson Bros., Brinkley—Dan, Nabawa. 

H. D. and E. G. Humphrey, Brinkley—Nabawa. 

A. B. Jaenseh, Bletchley—Currawa. 

Midlands— 

W, B. Woods & Sons, Min taro—Bena, Federation. 

A. E, Scarfe, Min taro—Free Gallipoli. 

J. Bofls, Mintaro—Free Gallipoli, Sepoy. 

B. W, Blatchford, Mintaro—Free Gallipoli. 

A. L. Sandow, Mintaro—Wannon. 

Keith Schimke, Manoora—Federation and Dan. 

H. Schunke, Manoora—Free Gallipoli. 

L. Thornby, Merilden—Free Gallipoli. 

A, J. Melrose, Mintaro—Free Gallipoli. 

J. S Miller, Auburn—Federation and Nabawa. 

A. B. Bagsliaw, Saddleworth—Dan. 

J. G. Rogers, Saddleworth—Dan and Nabawa. 

Crawford Bros., Saddleworth—Waratah. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth—Free Gallipoli. 

G. & C. Frost, Manoora—Free Gallipoli. 

J. H. Torr, FarrelFs Flat—^Bena. 

S. Garrard, Merilden—Free Gallipoli. 

L. A. Martin, FarrelFs Flat—^Bena and Free Gallipoli. 

B. H. Martin, Farrell’s Flat—Bena, 

A. E. Crossing, Farrell’s Flat—Free Gallipoli. 

G. Miller, Farrell’s Flat—Bena. 

Jas. Broreton, Hanson—Leak’s Bust Proof. 

W, J. Wo5lacott, Hanson—Nabawa, Clarence, and Leak’s. 

C. P. Turner, Hanson—^Nabawa. 

Jas. Dempsey, Farrell’s Flat—^Federation. 

H. H. Davis & Sons, Riverton—^Waratah. 

' A, L. Frost, Riverton—Waratah. 

J. W. Kelly, Riverton—^Waratah. 

A. G. Bright, Clare—^Free Gallipoli. 

V. M. Laily, Clare—Free Gallipoli. 

W. S. McAuliffe, Buchanfin—^Nabawa. 

W. Armstrong, Buchanan—Free Gallipoli. 

L, V. Bell, Marrabel—Federation. 

B. &i N, Hughey Kapunda—Onas and Sultan. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda—Wannan and Nugget 

W. S. Kelly, Tarlee—Sultan, Currawa, and Sepoy. 
Molineaux Bros., Tarlee—^Free Gallipoli, 

Clayton Dnnn, Black Springs—^Nizam, 
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Competition. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Mid-Yorke Peninsula— 

B. W. Vandepeer, Petersville—Sultan, Nabawa. 
Henderson Bros., Maitland—Ford. 

A. R. Vandepeer, Petersville—^Nabawa. 

Southern Yorke Peninsula— 

G. S. Brundell, Stansbury—^Ranee, Nabawa. 

Northern— 

W. F. Wurst, Laura, Nabawa. 

J. C. Kleinig, Laura—Sultan. 

V. Walter, Laura—Nabawa. 

J. W. Prior, Gladstone—Turvey. 

W. M. Neate, Caltowie—Ghurka, Nabawa. 

E, J. Hughes, Laura—^Waratah, Sultan. 

J. Cross, Caltowie—Sultan. 

J. E. Lehmann, Caltowie—Sepoy. 

E. J. Hollitt, Wirrabara—Currawa. 

Western— 

F. T. Johns, Port Pirie—Currawa, Nabawa. 

L. C. Roberts, Port Pirie—Currawa. 

F. Jose, Nelshaby—Currawa. 

Mid-North— 

E. Smart, Gulnare—Ford. 

J, A. Lyons, Georgetown—Ford. 

Spencer Bros., Koolunga—Joffre. 

F. A. Gray, Rochester—Joffre. 

W. O. Eime, Blyth—^Nabawa. 

F. J. Pedler, Koolunga—Golden Return. 

Tatiara— 

G. D. Butler, Wolseley—Nizam. 

1). R. Milne, Bordertowui—Nizam. 

A. Boss, Mundalla—^Bena. 

R. Hinge, Bordertown—Beiia. 

H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley—Federation. 

R. A. Grosser, Wolseley—Federation. 

E. W, Sharrad, Wolseley—Gallipoli. 

A. E. Milne & Son, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

B. R. Milne, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

E. L. MilnC;, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

A. E. England, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

C. England, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

F. V, Treiiorden, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

* Fisher Bros., Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

*H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley—Gallipoli. 

Robinson and Dupferin— 

J. J. Murphy, Mortana—Late Gluyas. 

P. J. Murphy, Mortana—Late Gluyas. 

C. Holland, Courela—Late Gluyas. 

A. P. Kenny, Ooolgranna—Late Gluyas. 

C. Montgomery, Chilpanunda—^Late Gluyas. 

L. Speed, Nar^tie—^Late Gluyas. 

G. P. Roberts, J^etina—^Bena. 

* Specially' recommended. 


OATS. 

Allandale— 

T. Earle^ Allandale East—^Algerian. 

W. M. Laslett, Allandale East—^Algerian. 
W, G. H, Sporer, Glencoe West—^Algerian. 

G. F. Ferguson, Glencoe West*—Algerian. 
E. H. Kentish, Mount Gambier—^Algerian. 
A. Buchanan, Mount Gambier—^Algerian. 
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NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM (1929-30), INCLUDING DE¬ 
TAILED ANALYSIS OF MEAN FARMING COSTS 
(1921-30). 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agiiculture.] 


(Continue*! from j)age 5i)9). 


WORKING COSTS OF A FAT LAMB FLOCK. 

The Turretti(?I(I Flock has within recent years consisted of Merino Ewes from which 
Fat Lambs have been bred by Rams of English Short Wool Breeds. The number of 
Ewes put to the Rfuris in each successive season has been as follow's: — 


Ewes. 

1922- 2a . 429 

1923- 24 .•. 4r)8 

1924- 25 . 530 

1925- 26 . 637 

1926- 27 . 6S3 

1927- 28 . 774 

1928- 29 . 724 

1929- 30 . 678 

1922-30 . 614 


The position of opening and closing Inventories for 1929-30 is shown below in con¬ 
trast with corresponding means for the 1922-29 and 1922-30 ]>eriods respectively:— 

Table XXVI.— Contrasting 1929-30 Opening and Closing Inventorws uuth corresponding 
Means for 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods respectively, 

1929-30 Opening and Closing 

Inventories. 1922-29 Mean Inventories, 1922-30 Mean Inventories. 

1/4/29. 31/3/30. Opening. Closing. Opening. CMng. 


NUMBERS. 

Baihh . 14 12 20 18 19 17 

Ewes. 689 684 615 650 624 654 

Hoggets . 175 126 62 81 76 87 

Rations. — — 11 9 10 8 


. Totals. 878 822 708 758 729 766 


CORRESPONDING VALUES. 

£«.(?. £ 8, d. K s. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

Rams . 44 0 0 64 0 0 4 4 3 46 2 10 46 16 :3 48 7 6 

Ewes. 1,024 10 0 674 0 0 871 10 9 968 5 9 890 33 3 931 10 0 

Hoggets . 175 0 0 94 30 0 60 11 5 81 14 3 74 17 6 83 6 3 

Rations. — — 11 87 10 99 10 00 986 


Totals. 1,243 10 0 832 10 0 990 15 0 1,100 12 7 1,022 6 10 1,072 7 8 

It will be noted that the closing Inventory for 1929-30 Season shows a drop in values 
of £411, and in numbers of 56 only. This difference is due to the general fall in value 
of Slieep following on the fall in price of Wool. On the opening Inventory aggregate 
Ewes and Hoggets were valued at 27s. 9d. per head, and on the closing Inventory at 
19s. per head. This drop has represented a heavy Loss on the year's transactions. On 
the eight seasons the Turretfield Flock has averaged, apart froib Lambs, 748 head, 
having a mean value of £1,047 7s. Id., or 288, per head. 
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Flock Mortality for 1929-30 has been shown below in contrast with corresponding 
means for 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods respectively:— 

Means, 

1929-30. 1922-29. 1922-30. 

Total Percent- Total Percent- Total Percent- 

Losses. ages. Losses. ages. Losses. ages. 


Ewes. 50 7-4 37 6*2 39 6-3 

Lambs. 22 2-6 19 41 20 40 

Rams . — 1 14*6 1 13*3 


Totals . 72 4-7 57 5-3 60 5-3 


Mortality among Ewes, although less than in the preceding season—75 head—con¬ 
tinued to be heavy in 1929-30, namely, 50 head, or 7.4 per cent, of the mean total 
number. The mean total mortality for the eight seasons was represented by 60 head, 
or 5.3 per cent, of the total Flock, inclusive of Rams and Lambs. Of recent years 
deaths have been attributable mainly to parturient fever and braxy-like disease. 

Flock expenditure for 1929-30 has been analysed below in Table XXVII. for the 
1922-29 and 1922-30 Means respectively;— 

Table XXVIl.— Analysis of 1929-30 Flock Expenditure in comparison with correspond’ 
ing means for 1022-29 1929-30 Periods respectively. 

Means, 

1929-30. 1922-29. 1922-30. 

Total. Per Kwe. Total. Per Ewe. Total. Per Ewe. Pereciitogo 
a j, d, s. d. £ 8. d. 8. d, £ 8. d, 8. d. 

Number of Ewes put to 


Hams . 67S 005 014 

I. Labor— a 8. d. «. d. £ j. if. a. d. & s, d. «. d. % 

1. Ordinary . 110 8 3 3 5 103 8 10 3 5 105 1 3 3 T) 18‘8 

2. Shearing . 42 13 5 1 3 34 2 0 1 2 35 3 5 1 2 4*4 

3. Dipping. 1 16 2 0 1 3 3 3 0 1 2 19 H 0 i 0-4 


Totals. 160 17 10 4 9 140 14 1 4 8 143 4 7 4 8 18*1 


11. Kked — 

1. Ordinary Pasture. 379 11 4 11 2 275 12 4 9 1 288 12 3 5 30-5 

2. Sown Crops . 113 8 11 3 4 04 6 9 2 2 70 9 0 2 4 8-9 

3. Foodstuffs. 239 17 2 7 1 42 17 0 1 5 67 10 0 2 2 8-5 

4. Wat<T . 7 9 10 0 3 7 4 .5 0 3 7 5 1 0 3 0*9 


Totals. 740 7 3 21 10 390 1 0 12 11 433 16 10 14 2 54-8 


III. Incidentals— 

1. Dip, packs, iVc. .. 11 10 8 0 4 9 14 0 0 4 9 18 7 0 4 1-2 

2. Use of Horsi's ... 11 13 7 0 4 10 16 0 0 4 10 18 0 0 4 1*4 

3. Use of liupleuients 10 7 J 0 4 9 4 7 0 4 9 7 6 0 4 1-2 

4. Freight on Lambs 

and Wool . 42 3 2 1 3 17 11 8 0 7 20 13 1 0 8 2*6 

5. Rates and Taxes . 28 14 0 0 1 0 20 0 0 0 8 21 1 10 0 8 2-7 

6. I nterest on W orkl ii g 

Capitol. 70 10 9 2 1 45 19 2 1 6 49 0 7 IV 0-2 

7. Uimllotted Expen¬ 

diture . 163 2 8 4 10 83 3 11 2 9 93 3 9 3 1 11-8 


Totals. 338 1 XI 10 0 196 9 4 6 6 214 3 4 7 0 27-1 


Grand Totals . 1,239 7 0 30 7 727 4 5 24 1 791 4 9 25 10 100 0 


The above Statement shows that on the basis of the Mean Number of Ewes sent 
to the Rams in eight successive seasons, the mean costs of Handling a Fat Lamb Flock, 
inclusive of m.nrketing Costs, have aggregated 25s. lOd. per Ewe. In (these costs, 
4s. 8d., or 18.1 per cent, has been absorbed by Wages; 14s. 2d., or 54.8 per cent, by 
Peed; and 7s., or 27.1 per cent., by Incidentals. It will be observed that in this state¬ 
ment no account has boon taken of Flock Depreciation, which should include progressive 
depreciation of Breeding Ewes and Rams, and losses from- deaths or accidents. This 
item is included in Inventory differences which appear in the statement of Flock 
Revenues. In next year’s Report it is proposed to split up Inventory Differences, so 
as to bring out Flock Depreciation. 
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Under ^^Peed^^ four items have been included, namely:—(1) Pasture Grassing; (2) 
Gpecially sown Grazing Crops; (3) Foodstuffs; and (4) Water. The value of pasture 
grazing is determined by the rental value of the land over which the Flock is depas¬ 
tured, plus whatever improvements—such as top-dressing—that may have been carried 
out during the season. The value of specially sown grazing crops is determined by 
actual costs incurred in putting the crops in, inclusive of the rental value of the land. 
When Live Stock other than Sheep are- admitted to pastures or grazing crops, their 
relative shares are apportioned on the basis of one Horse being equivalent to nine 
Sheep, and one Cow to seven Sheep. 

In Table XXVIII. Flock Expenditure has been analysed in further detail;—^ 


Table XXVIII .—Detailed Analysis of Mean Yearly Costs of Fat Lamb Flock (1922-30). 

Totals. 


Material and 


For 


♦ Percent- 


'ending 
1. Talhi 


ing 


Labor. 

Horses. 

Implements, other Items. 

614 Bwes. 

Per Kwc. 

T 

£ s. d. 

£ f. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

«. d. 

2 17 

0 17 

0 0 2 

_ 

2 3 4 

0 0*9 

0*3 

2 19 11 

0 5 3 

1 16 1 

8 2 10 

8 4 1 

0 82 

10 

S5 8 5 

0 10 

0 4 8 

6 9 0 

41 18 1 

1 4*4 

5-8 

as 12 10 

6 5 3 

0 19 8 

— 

95 17 9 

8 1*5 

121 


Totals. 

128 17 9 

6 18 

1 

8 

0 

7 

9 11 10 

148 

3 3 

4 10 

18*7 

B. Feed— 












1. Ordinary Pasture. 


— 





288 12 8 

288 12 3 

9 5*0 

86*5 

2. Grazing Crops ... 


— 



— 


70 9 6 

70 

9 6 

2 8*6 

8*9 

8. Handfeeding. 

7 11 

2 4 

4 

6 

8 

6 

67 10 0 

82 18 11 

2 8-5 

10*5 

4. Water . 

— 

— 



— 


7 6 1 

7 

5 1 

0 2-8 

0*9 

Totals. 

7 11 

2 4 

4 

6 

8 

6 

488 16 10 

449 

5 9 

14 7-9 

56*8 

0. Marketing— 












1. Wool . 

1 11 10 

0 16 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 8 10 

5 

18 11 

0 2*8 

0*7 

2. Sheep, La iibs, d;c. 

5 18 11 

1 4 

4 

0 

1 

5 

17 4 3 

24 

3 11 

0 9*5 

3*1 

Totals. 

7 5 9 

2 0 

7 

0 

8 

5 

20 18 1 

30 

2 10 

0 11*8 

3*8 

D. Incidentals— 












1. Sundry Stores ... 







0 6 9 

0 

6 9 

0 0*1 

— 

2. Rates and Taxes . 

.. 1 .. 

_i, 





21 1 10 

21 

1 10 

0 8*3 

2*7 

8. Interest on Working 












Capital. 

4. Unallotted Expen¬ 

— 

— 





49 0 7 

49 

0 7 

1 7*2 

6*2 

diture . 

— 

— 



— 


93 8 9 

93 

3 9 

8 0*5 

11*8 

Totals. 

— 

— 



— 


168 12 11 

168 12 11 

5 4*1 

20*7 

Grand Totals ... 

143 4 7 

10 18 

0 

9 

7 

6 

627 14 8 

791 

4 9 

25 10 

100*0 

Per Ewe. 

0 4 8 

0 0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

10 6 

1 

5 10 




% 

% 



% 


% 


% 



Percentages . 

181 

1-4 



1*2 


79-3 


1000 




Finally, Mean Inclusive Costs of a Fat Lamb Flock may be summarised as follows 
under Statements A and B:— 


STATEMENT “A.” 


Tendmg Flook .. .C. 

Grazing. 

Hand Feeding .... 

Water. 

Marketing. 

Incidentids. 


Mean 1922-30 Costs. 
Per Ewe. Percentages. 

d. % 

4 10 18*7 

11 9 454 

2 8 10-5 

0 3 0*9 

1 0 3‘8 

5 4 20*7 


Total Costs 


25 10 


100*0 
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STATEMENT “ B.” 

Mean 1922-30 Costs, 
Per Ewe. Perdentages. 


d. % 

Wages. 4 8 181 

Use of Horses. 0 4 1*4 

Use of Implements . 0 4 1*2 

Foodstuffs . 2 2 8*5 

Grazing. 11 9 45*4 

Purciu^ of Material other than Foodstuffs ..... 04 1*2 

Freight. 0 8 2*6 

Water. 0 3 0*9 

Incidentals. 5 4 20*7 


Total Costs . 25 10 100*0 


Figures relating to Flock Revenues for 1929'.30 in contrast with corresponding figures 
for 1922*29 and 1922*30 Periods respectively have been summarised below in Table 
XXIX.:— 

Table XXIX .—Swmmarismg Flock Eevenues for 1929-30, 1922-29, and 1922-30. 


102S-30. 1922-29. 1922-30. 

Ewes put to Batn .... 678 605 614 

FLOCK REVENUES. 


Lambs sold . 758 9 8 22 4 601 1 5 16 7 682 12 5 17 4 45-6 

Ewes sold. 88 15 5 2 7 148 4 4 4 11 140 16 9 4 7 12*1 

Rams sold . 17 11 6 0 6 16 2 8 0 6 16 6 3 0 6 1-4 

Killed for rations. 16 18 6 0 6 27 11 10 0 11 26 4 6 0 10 2*2 

Wool sold. 242 19 6 7 2 452 18 0 16 0 426 18 2 18 11 86*6 

Sheepskins sold. 20 16 6 0 7 23 5 6 0 9 22 19 5 0 9 2*0 

Show Prises. — — 2 8 2 0 1 1 17 9 0 1 0*2 


Less Inventory 

Differences. 694 0 1 20 6 279 15 5 9 8 331 11 0 10 9 


Net Flock Revenue.. 446 5 4 18 2 891 11 6 29 6 835 18 8 27 3 

Less Expenditure.. 1,239 7 0 36 7 727 4 6 24 1 791 4 9 25 10 

Net Profit or Loss. -798 1 8 - 23 6 -M64 7 1 -1-6 6 +44 13 6 +1 6 

Table XXIX. serves to show why the 1929-30 Season ended so disastrously for the 
Turretfield Flock. The value of the Wool per Ewe fell from a seven years' average of 
15s. to 78. 2d., representing a decline in values of £265 lls. for the whole Flock. 
Similarly, Inventory Debit differences, reflecting the general decline in Sheep values, 
rose from a seven years' average of 9 b. 3d. to 208. 6d. per Ewe, representing a decline 
In values for the whole Flock of £381 7 b. 6d. In the aggregate, these declines in values 
represent a debit against the Flock of £646 ISs. 6d., or 198. Id, per Ewe; on the other 
hand, the indifferent character of the season rendered necessary unusually heavy Hand 
Feeding, represented by a cost of 88. Id. per Ewe, as against a mean of Is. lOd. for 
the preceding seven years. Relatively to preceding means, Hand Feeding would there¬ 
fore have involved us in 1929-30 in additional expenditure of £211 17s. 6d.; the latter 
sum when added to the decline in Sheep and Wool values gives an unusual aggregate 
Debit of £858 16s. against 1929-30 Flock transactions. Had these three items been 
normal, the season would have closed on a Profit instead of a huge Debit Balance. 

The unsatisfactory character of the 1929-30 season has had the effect of reducing 
preceding Revenue Means very considerably, namely, from 298. 6d. per Ewe—the mean 
of the preceding seven years—^to 27a. 3d. 

COST OP UPKEEP OF WORKING HORSES. 

Apart from an occasional foal, Working Horses do not contribute anything directly 
to Farm Revenues, unless, indeed, circumstances compel the owner to take up contract 
work: Indirectly, however, through the power they supply, they must be looked upon 
as the mainspring behind farm production. Hence, an accurate determination of the 
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eoBt of this power is of paramount importance to all Farm Accounts; this deter¬ 
mination, moreover, has acquired added interest in farm economicsi since the appearance 
of Tractors in our midst. I have summarised below in Table XXX. the cost of upkeep 
of Horses at Turretfield in 1929-30 in comparison with corresponding figures for 
1922-29 and 1922-30 periods respectively. 

Table XXX .—Swmmariaing Cost Upkeep of Working Horses, 

1929-30, 1922-29, and 3922-30. 


1929-30. 1922-29. 1922-30. 

£ 9. (f. £ 8. d, £ 8. d. £ 8, d. & 8. d. £ 8. d. 

OpeninR Valuation_ — 378 0 0 — 434 3 3 — 427 2 10 

Purchases. — 39 7 1 — 29 ? 5 — 30 12 8 

Foodstuffs . 492 11 3 •— 431 19 2 — 489 10 8 — 

Pasture Grazing . 29 7 4 — 67 11 11 — 54 1 I 

Water . 666 — 6 12 5 — 6 11 8 — 

Shoeing, &c. 5 17 7 — 8 13 6 8 6 7 — 

Wages. 60 14 10 — 71 17 3 — 70 9 5 — 

Depreciation and repairs 28 0 8 — 36 12 10 - • 84 1 4 

Sundries . 2 8 6 — 1 10 8 — 1 12 6 — 

- 620 6 8 - 613 17 4 - 614 18 « 

1,037 13 9 1,077 6 0 1,072 8 9 

Les.s Sales. — ‘ 13 9 1 12 4 2 

1,037 13 9 1,063 8 11 1,060 4 7 

Less Closing Valua¬ 
tion . 358 0 0 433 6 0 428 17 10 

Net Cost of Upkeep . 679 13 9 630 2 11 636 6 9 


Number of Horses_ 30 82*99 32*61 

Number of Horse-hours 

worked . 30,918 30,402 80,466 

Cost of Horse-hour_ 5*28d. 4*97d. 6*0ld. 

Cost of Horse eight-hour 

^ day . 38, 6*21d. Ss. 8*8d. 38. 4*ld. 


It will be observed that over a period of eight successive seasons the mean cost of 
upkeep of 32.61 Horses has been at the rate of S.Old, per Horse-hour, or 3s. 4.1d. per 
eight-hour Horse day. 

The relationship of the mean total cost of upkeep of 32.61 Working Morses at 
Turretfield—£636 68. 9d.—to the mean area under crop, the mean area cultivated (crops 


plus bare fallow) and the total arable or farmed area is shown below:— 

1. Mean inclusive cost of Upkeep of 32.61 Working Horses on 1,266 

acres of arable land (38.82 acres per horse). £636 6 9 

2. Mean cost per acre of Upkeep of Horses in relation to mean area 

under crop (658 acres: 20.18 acres per horse). 0 19 4 

3. Mean cost per acre of Upkeep of Horses in relation to mean area 

cultivated (1,078 acres: 33.06 acres per horse). 0 11 TO 

4. Mean cost per acre in relation to total arable area. 0 10 1 


As a mean of 32.61 Horses have worked in the course of a year 30,466 hours, or 
3,808J eight-hour days, it follows that the mean effective work per Horse has been 117 
days per annum. 

The Mean Yearly Cost of Upkeep of Working Horses over eight consecutive seasons 
as set out in Table XXX. may be summarised as follows:— 


Mean Cost 

of Upkeep of Mean Cost Percentage. 

32*61 Horses. per Horse. 

£ 8. d. £ 8, d, % 

Wages. 70 9 6 2 3 2 IM 

Foodstuffs .. 439 10 8 13 9 7 69*1 

Grazing. 64 1 4 1 13 2 8*6 

Depreciation and Repairs 34 1 4 1 0 11 6*3 

Sundries— 

Plus Inventory decreases, 

less Sales . 38 4 0 1 3 6 ' 6*0 

Totals. 636 6 9 19 10 3 100 0 
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T have aiimnutriHed in Table XXXI. Foodstuffs supplied and grazing areas made 
available to Working Horses in 1929-30 and in 1922-29 and 1922-30 periods respec¬ 
tively:— 

Table XXXI.— Summarising Foodstuffs supplied per Horse and Grassing made 
Available in 1929-30, 1922-29, and 1922-30. 



Units. 

l»29-3n. 

1922-21). 

Means. 

1922-30 

Cereal Hay Chaff.. 

tons .... 

3*47 

3-18 

348 

Long Cereal Hay . 

tons .... 

0*57 

0*29 

032 

Oats . 

bushels .. 

— 

5*53 

4*89 

Barley. 

bushels .. 

— 

2*54 

2*25 

Grazing. 

days. 

4l 

152 

140 

Number of Horses. 

head .... 

30 

32*99 

32*61 

Mean Foodstuffs per 

Hor»e per Day when not Granng, 

Cereal Hay Chaff.. 

lbs. 

23 99 

36-60 

34*65 

Long Cereal Hay . 

lbs. 

3*94 

3-05 

3*19 

Oats . 

lbs. 

— 

1*04 

0*87 

Barley. 

lbs. 


0*50 

0*42 

Non-grazing days.. 

days .... 

324 

213 

225 


From the above it follows that when away from grazing areas Working Horses have 
been fed at Turretfield at the mean rate of 37.841bs. of Cereal Hay Chaff and Long 
Hay, together with 1.2911)8. of Oats and Barley. 


THE COST OF PREPARATION OF FARM FATXOW. 

As is generally the case in the settled areas of the State, Wheat crops in the Turret- 
tield district, whether intended for grain or for hay, have usually been preceded by nine 
Tiionlhs or th(»reabout of well worked Bare Fallow. The costs involved by this practice 
vary considerably with the character of the soil, the depth of ploughing, the number 
of workings found nec(*8sary, and even with seasonal vagaries. 


Turretfield costa in this direction have been shown below in Table XXXII. for 
1929-30 Season in contrast with the Means of the 1922-29 and 1922-30 Periods respec¬ 
tively :— 


Table XXXIl.— Summarisimg Expemdiiure inmorred in Frrporation of 1929-30 Jiare 
Fallows in contrast teU/j, corresponding Means for 1922-29 and 1922-30, 


Wages. 

Use of Horses. 

Use of Irupleiiierits. 

iienfc (9 mouths). 

Kates and Taxes . 

Inclusive Costs . 


1929-30. 

Per Acre. 


1922-29. 

Total. Per Acre. 


1922-30. 

Total. Per Acre. Percentage 


320 13 


184 11 
16 9 


d. 

9. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

i. 

d. 

1^0 

10 

4 

7*8 

90 

18 

9 

4 

4*9 

93 

5 

2 

4 

6*3 

4 

13 

7*5 

253 

13 

7 

12 

3*6 

262 

1 

0 

12 

5*7 

44*9 

10 

2 

6*0 

47 

5 

9 

2 

3*5 

48 

14 

11 

2 

3*9 

8*4 

4 

7 

101 

163 

12 

2 

7 

11*2 

166 

4 

6 

7 

11 

23*5 

7 

0 

8*4 

12 

6 

1 

0 

7*1 

12 

16 

6 

C 

7*3 

2*2 

11 

20 

3*8 

567 

10 

4 

27 

6*3 

683 

2 

1 

27 

9*2 

100*0 


Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Areas Fallowed ., . 470*9 412-6 420 

It follows from the above that over eight conscMJutivc seasons the inclusive costs of 
preparation of Fallows at Turretfield to March 31st of each year have been 27s. 9d. 
per acre, or 19\k 3d. exclusive of nine months' rent and proportionate Rates and Taxes. 


MEAN COSTS OF VARIOUS FARM OPERATIONS. 

General Farming is an avocation involving numerous individual field operations, all 
of which contribute in varying degree to the financial success or failure of the season's 
work, and although in everyday practice actual costs of individual operations are rarely 
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taken into consideration, it is not without interest to place on record these costs, when 
accurate data are available for the purpose. The Turretfield Accounts have been kept 
in such a manner as to render possible the accurate determination of the costs of 
individual operations in any one season; and the means of these costs over a number 
of seasons may be taken to represent the position in Turretfield practice. I admit 
that Turretfield Means may not always agree with corresponding estimates that are 
sometimes given. In this connection I shall point out that with characteristic human 
optimism such estimates are usually based upon ideal conditions of work, that adequate 
allowance is rarely made for breakdowns, broken time, depreciation, &c., and that for 
the most part they do not correspond to every-day farm conditions. Data given below 
in Table XXXIII. are the means of costs incurred over large areas and continuous 
seasons, and for similar conditions can be accepted as reasonably accurate so long as 
they extend over three or more seasons:— 


Table XXXIIl .—Summarising Costs of some individual Farm Operations at 

Turretfield. 


Seasons. 

Wages. 

Horses. 

Implements. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Costs per Acre— 


s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. 

, d. 

Fallow Ploughing.... 

6 

2 0-3 

6 0-4 

0 11*2 

— 

8 

11*9 

Cultivating. 

Combine-Cultivating. 

6 

0 10-2 

2 6*1 

0 6*7 

— 

3 

11 

4 

0 8-2 

2 1*6 

0 7*1 

— 

3 

4*8 

Harrowing . 

6 

0 3*8 

0 9*2 

0 1*6 

— 

1 

2*6 

Cultivator-Harrowing 

1 

0 7*3 

1 8*0 

0 1*0 


2 

4*3 

Combine-drilling_ 

6 

0 10*4 

2 5*6 

0 8*5 

— 

4 

0*6 

Binding. 

6 

1 10*9 

1 6*3 

6 3*1 

3 0-2 

11 

7*6 

Complete Harvester— 

Wheat. 

4 

1 11*6 

2 8*0 

3 7*1 

— 

8 

2*7 

Barley. 

1 

1 4*8 

2 8-6 

4 3-2 

— 

8 

1*5 

Reaper-Thresher— 
Wheat. 

6 

1 70 

2 11*7 

3 11*8 


♦ 

8 

6*5 

Barley. 

3 

1 7*6 

3 0*4 

4 5*4 

— 

9 

1*3 

Pease. 

5 

2 8-2 

4 10*6 

6 6*9 

— 

14 

1*6 

Stripper (Wheat) ... 

1 

3 2*4 

2 8*4 

3 2*7 

— 

9 

1*6 

Stocking. 

8 

2 no 

— 

— 

— 

2 

11*0 

Costs per Bushel— 

Grading Seed Wheat. 

3 

0 3*4 

— 

0 0*4 

0 4*0 

0 

7*8 

Wet Pickling Wheat. 

3 

0 1*6 

— 

— 

0 0-6 

0 

2*1 

Grading and Dry 
PickSng . 

2 

0 5*0 

— 

0 0*9 

0 6-6 

0 

11*6 

Complete Harvester— 

Wheat. 

4 

0 1*4 

0 1*8 

0 2*6 

— 

0 

6*7 

Barley. 

1 

0 1*0 

0 1*7 

0 2*9 

— 

0 

6*6 

Reaper Thresher— 

Wheat. 

6 

0 0*8 

0 1*6 

0 2*0 

— 

0 

4*3 

Barley. 

3 

0 0*7 

0 1*4 

0 2*1 

— 

0 

4*2 

Pease. 

5 

0 2*4 

0 4*3 

0 6*8 

— 

1 

0*6 

Stripper (Wheat) ... 

1 

0 2*6 

0 2*2 

0 2*7 

— 

0 

7*6 

Winnowing Wheat .. 

2 

0 2*6 

— 

0 0*2 

— 

0 

2*8 

Winnowing Pease ... 

4 , 

0 2*7 

— 

0 0-3 

0 0*1 

0 

3*1 

Winnowing Oats .... 

1 ^ 

0 2*2 

— 

0 0*4 

— 

0 

2*6 

Sewing Bags . 

8 

0 0*6 

— 

— 

0 0*1 

0 

0*6 

Costs per Ton— 

Stocking. 

8 

1 8*6 

— 


— 

1 

8*6 

Carting and stacking 
in field . 

8 

5 9*3 

2 11*3 

0 3*2 


8 11*8 

Binding. 

6 

1 2*7 

0 11*1 

3 4*6 

1 11*2 

7 

5*6 

Chaff-cutting, includ¬ 
ing carting. 

8 

6 0*7 

1 9*0 

4 3*8 

1 1*2 

13 

3*3 
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Part in. 

BECOBD OP LIVE STOCK CABBIED ON ABEAS AVAILABLE 
FOB GBAZING. 

On any Farm upon which Live Stock is kept, available grazing areas admit of classi¬ 
fication under the following headings:— 

1. Permanent Pasture usually non-arable. 

2. Arable land temporarily out of cultivation; this area may include both land left 
out of cultivation for the whole season and land which is being progressively fallowed 
on the close of Seeding Operations. For the latter case it has been assumed in these 
Boports that in any given year land which is being fallowed remains available for 
grazing for three months of the year. 

3. Stubble land becomes available for grazing from the completion of Harvest 
Operations to the 31st of March; thereafter, unless broken up for cropping, it is classed 
in these Beports as arable land temporarily out of cultivation. Hence, it is assumed 
that the stubbles of Winter-sown crops are available for grazing for three months 
of the year. 

4. Specially sown grazing crops; at Turretfield usually Oats. 

5. Fallow grazing to maintain weeds in check, a practice which much to the detri¬ 
ment of perambulating Live Stock is frequently abused of. 

6. Occasional feeding-off of over-rank crops liable to lodging or blighting off. 

Data concerning the extent to which these various types of grazing have been utilised 
at Turretdeld have been carefully recorded since 1924, and 1929-30 results have been 
contrasted in Table XXXIV., with corresponding figures for the 1924-29 and 1924-30 
periods respectively. For the most part Sheep have been the main type of grazing Live 
Stock in use. To a limited extent, however, both Cattle and Horses have had access 
to the grazing areas, and in order to bring down the figures to a common grazing 
unit individual Horses have been assumed to be the grazing equivalent of nine Sheep 
and Cattle of Seven Sheep. 

Table XXXIV.— Summarising Data concerning Sheep-carrying Capacity of 
available Turret field Areas. 

Grazing Acres Available Expressed Equivalent Number of Sheep 
as Acres per Annum. Carried per Acre per Annum. 

1929-30. 1924-29. 1924-30. 1929-30. 1924-29. 1924-30. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Sheep Sheep Sheep 

Permanent Pasture . 252 00 245-60 246-66 0-93 0-95 0-94 

Arable Pasture .... 255 00 281-79 277-32 0-85 1-13 1-09 

Cereal Stubbles .... 118-25 133-96 131-34 0-35 0-31 0-31 

Pea Stubbles. 2-37 7-02 6-25 0-29 0-92 0-88 

Grazing Crops. 179-00 121-38 130-98 1-02 1-36 1-28 

Feeding off Cereals . — 7-01 5-84 — 0-16 0-16 


Totals .... 806-62 796-76 798-39 0-99 1-16 1-13 


The foregoing statement shows that on a Farm of 1,533 acres in area, of which 1,266 
acres are arable and 252 non<arable permanent pasture, an average of 1.13 Sheep per 
acre per annum has been successfully carried over six consecutive seasons on the area 
available for grazing—798 acres—or the aggregate equivalent of 902 Sheep per annum. 
Over the same period, on the other hand, the mean area under harvested crops has been 
550 acres, and under Bare Fallow 409 acres. 

In Table XXXV. expenditure incurred on behalf of the several grazing areas, 
inclusive of Bent, has been summarised for 1929*30 in contrast with corresponding 
figures for the 1924-29 and 1924-30 periods respectively. 
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Table XXXV.—Summarising Expenditure incurred on Grazing Areas melusive of 
Bent in 1929-30 and 1924-29 amd 1924-30. 


1929-30. 1924-29. 1924-30. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 

Perniauerit Pasture . 87 13 2 65 15 4 69 8 4 

Arable Pasture . 157 16 1 163 7 9 154 2 6 

Cereal Stabbl(»s. 61 16 6 69 16 4 68 9 9 

Pea Stnblles ... .. .. 1 4 9 6 18 9 5 19 9 

Grazing croiw . 221 116 141 0 8 1.54 9 1 


Totaltf .. 530 2 0 436 18 10 452 9 5 


EXPENDITURE PER ACRE. 

5 d. s. d. s. d. 

Permanent Pasture 6 11*5 5 4*3 5 7*5 

Arable Pasture . 12 4*5 10 10*6 11 1*4 ^ 

Cereal Stubbles. 2 7*4 2 7*3 2 7*3 

Pea Stubbles. 2 7*3 4 11*3 4 9*5 

Grazing Crops. 2 1 6*7 20 6*5 20 9*3 


Mean Expenditure T)er Acre ... 13 1*7 10 11*6 11 4*0 


EXPENDITURE PER SHEEP. 
s, d. a. d. s. d. 

Permanent Pasture . 7 5*6 6 7*7 5 11*4 

Arable Pasture . 14 6*5 9 8*4 10 2*9 

Cereal Stubble-s. 1 10*5 2 1*4 2 0*9 

Pea Stubbles. 2 2*9 1 4*1 1 4*3 

Grazing Crops. 21 2*5 15 1*4 16 2*7 


Mean Expenditure per Sheep ... 13 2*7 9 5*8 10 0*4 

Table XXXV. shows the mean, value of grazing—1924-30—to have been ^quivahmt 
to 10s. 0.4(1. per Sheep grazed. Such a statement is, however, incomplete, since on any 
farm, particularly in early Wir.ter, r. certain amount of Hand Feeding must generally 
be resorted to; how heavy expenditure incurred in this direction was in 1929-30 has 
already been adve.rted to in another section of this Report. It is clear, therefore, that 
Hand Feeding costs should be added to normal expenditure incurred on the grazing 
areas. During the period under review—1924-30—inclusive costs of Hand Feeding 
ha\"e beem as follows:— 

inecusive Cosis of Hand Feeding , 1929-30, 1924-29, and 1924-30. 


1929-30. 1924-29. 1924-30. 

i, 8. d, £ 8. d. £ d. 

Per FIo.'!]i. 275 7 1 72 13 10 106 9 5 

Per .Shs>op . 0 8 1*5 0 2 2*1 0 3 2*1 


Henc(», over six consecutive seasons Mean Feed Costs per Sheep have been roprosenited 
on tne one hand by 10s, 0.4d. for normal expenditure on grazing areas, and cm the other 
by 3s. 2.1d. for hand reeding costs, maxing an aggregate total of 33s. 2J[d. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The salient ibatures of this Report may be summarised as follows:— 

Part L: 1929-30 Transactions. 

1. Tne lurretheid Demonsti ation h arm has been run upon purely busin3ss lines since 
Juiy, I92i. 

2. The elfective area of the Farm is 1,533 acres, of which 1,266 acres are arable, 1252 
acres niliy pasture, and 15 acres occupied by buildings, yards, plantatic)n«, &c. 

3. The inain crop nas been Wheat, immediately preceded by nine months of culti¬ 
vated Bare Fallow, and followed, over a limited area, by Pease for grain and Oats 
for grazing purposes. TiiO Pea stubbies have usually been sown to MHieat in the 
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6ucceeding Beason. Sheep ha.ve been the main type of revenue-earning Live Stock in use. 

4. From the standpoint of both Crops and Pastures 1929-30 Seasonal conditions were 
even more unfavorable than in the immediately preceding season. 

5. The mean Wheat yield was 16.69 Bushels per acre, as against 18.83 Bushels for 
the preceding eight seasons. 

6. The inadequacy of the pastures led to handfeeding of Sheep at the rate of 8s. Id. 
per Ewe, as against Is. lOd. for preceding seven years; tide has represented abnormal 
expenditure of £211 17s. 6d. against a Mock of 678 Ewes, or 6s. 3d. per Ewe. 

7. For the second time in nine consecutive seasons the Balance Sheet closed on a 
Debit Balance, namely, £757 5s. Main contributing factors to the position were unfavor* 
able character of the season, and fall in the prices of Wheat, Wool, and Sheep. 

8. Accumulated Net Profits since 1921 aggregated on the 31st March, 1930, £1,461 la.^ 
representing a Mean Annual Net Profit for nine consecutive years of £162 68. 9d. 

9. The original Capital value of Land, Improvements and Equipment was repro- 
sented by £17,590 18s. 2d. This sum has been treated as a Loan, upon which interest 
has been paid yearly into the Treasury. This Loan has been reduced by £1,000 from 
Farm Earnings. 

10. Net Farm Earnings, t.c.. Revenue less Expenditure, but exclusive of Interest on 
(Capital, totalled £8 138. 7d. only in 1929-30, against Mean Earnings of £1,109 68. 7d. 
for the preceding eight seasons. Similarly, in 1929-30 interest on Capital engaged was 
0.05 per cent, only as against 6 per cent, for the preceding eight seasons. 

11. Whilst the Turretfield Farm has cost the State nothing since 1921, it has, on 
the oilier hand, paid into the Treasury in the course of nine seasons the sum of £8,612 
5s. 7d., representing interest on Loan and Overdraft and part repayment of Principal. 

12. For the purpose of determining inclusive Farming Costs, Interest has been 
charged against the various accounts, not only on the original Farm Loan, but also 
on accumulated Net Profits, which have been treated as Turretfield Personal Capital. 
On March 31st, 1930, these combined interest dues aggregated £7,612 5s. 7d. and 
£721 3s. 8d, respectively. 

13. Over nine seasons Capital items have been written down to the extent of £2,617 
13s. 5d., or 39.1 per cent., of their original values. 

14. Over eight successive seasons the mean cost of Board and Lodging for portion 
of the Btaff has btMm at the rate of 22s. 4d. per week. 

15. In 1929-30 Wages aggregated £1,141 18s. lOd., or 14s. lid. per acre, as against 
£1,196 38. 6d., or 158. 7d. per acre for the preceding eight years. 

Part II.; Detailed Analysis of Farming Costs. 

1. The mean (1921-29) Capital of the Farm has been represented by £18,637 19s. lOd., 
or £12 38. 2d. per acre. In this total Land and Improvements stood for £9 4s. per acre, 
or 75.7 per cent, of the total; Tools and Plant for 158. 9d., or 6.4 per cent.; Working 
Horses for 58. 7d., or 2.3 per cent.; Revenue Earning Live Stock for 15s. 6d., or 6.4 
per cent.; and Sundries for 22s. 4d., or 9.2 per cent. 

2. Over eight consecutive seasons, inclusive fanning costs at Turretfield have been 
at the mean rate of £4,261 178, 4d. per annum, or £2 ISs. 7<1. per acre. Of this expendi¬ 
ture £3,208 Os. 2d., or £2 Is. lOd. per acre, has involved direct cash outgoings, whilst 
the balance—£1,053 17s. 2d., or ISs. 9d. per acre—has been absorbed by transfers, 
depreciation, and interest on Capital. 

3. This Mean Expenditure has been met by a Mean Farm Output of £4,341 Os. 9d., 
or £2 16s. 8d. per acre, leaving a Mean Net Profit of £79 3s. 5d., or Is. per acre. 
Towards this output Harvested Crops have contributed £2,679 12s. 9(1., or 34s. lid. 
per acre, and Live Stock £1,542 ITs., or 208. 2d. per acre. On the basis of areas actually 
occupied and used, Crops have contributed a mean of £3 13s. 3d. per acre an<l lave Sto(*k 
£1 13s. lOd. per acre. 
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4. On the above data^ it is calculated that in competent hands a personal Capital of 
£4,000 should suffice for the purchase, equipment, and working of a 1,000 acre Farm 
of the Turretfield type. 

5. Over a period of eight successive seasons ^'General Expenses’^ that could not be 
debited against any particular account averaged £691 7 b., or 9 b. per acre, or again, 16.22 
per cent, of Mean Inclusive Expenditure. 

6. Over a period of eight successive seasons inclusive Costs of growing and har* 
vesting a 19.46 Bushel Crop of Wheat sown on Bare Fallow have aggregated £4 14s. 8d, 
per acre, or 48. lOd. per Bushel. In these costs actual field operations—^fallowing, 
seeding, and harvesting—^have absorbed £2 198. lOd., or Ss. per Bushel, the balance 
meeting the claims of interest and incidental items. 

7. In the Mean Costs of growing Wheat, Wages have been represented by 23s. 8d. 
per acre, or Is. 3d. per Bushel; these costs would correspond to the Labor-Income of a 
farmer and family mainly responsible for manual operations, apart from any Net 
Profits that might accrue from the year’s transactions. 

8. In the mean costs of growing Wheat, Interest on Land and Improvements, Interest 
on Working Capital, and Depreciation on Improvements and Plant aggregate Is. 8d. 
per Bushel. If to this sum we add Wages (exclusive of depreciation on living quarters), 
namely, Is. 2d., we get a total of 2 b. lOd. a Bushel, which when deducted from 
inclusive costs of 4s. lOd. leaves a balance of 2 b. a Bushel. If, according to the views 
ot some English Economists, the items enumerated, including Is. 2d. for unpaid family 
labor, cannot legitimately be included in the costs of growing Wheat, then it would 
seem that even at 28. a bushel the farmer and family exclusively responsible for manual 
operations could grow Wheat without personal loss. It is nevertheless difficult to 
understand how in the circumstances they would be in a position to feed and clothe 
themselves. 

9. Over a period of eight years Mean Labor requirements of Wheat soyhol on Bare 
Fallow have been represented by 17i hours per acre; or for a 91 acre working day 
1.84 days per acre; hence, under Turretfield conditions on the basis of 307 working days 
per annum one man could be responsible for 167 acres of Wheat. 

10. The Mean costs of growing Wheat on Pea Stubbles have aggregated £3 7 b. 7d., or 
4s. 3d. a Bushel, for a 15.94 Bushel crop. Hence, under Turretfield conditions Wheat 
at 48. 6d. a bushel would show a margin of profit if following Pease, but a loss if 
following Bare Fallow, notwithstanding heavier mean yields resulting from the latter 
practice. 

11. Labor requirements of Wheat following Pease have been repiesenteil by 13 hours 
per acre; or 136 days for 100 acres of Wheat as against 184 days for Wheat sown on 
Bare Fallow. 

12. Over eight consecutive seasons a li*ton Crop of Cereal Hay sown on Bare Fallow 
has cost £5 6s. 5d. per acre, or 59s. 6d. per ton in the stack; these figures correspond 
to £4 lOs. 4d. per acre, or 508. fid. per ton in the stook. 

13. In a cost of 59s. fid. for Hay in the Stack, Interest on Land and Improvements, 
Interest on Working Capital, and Depreciation on Improvements and Plant absorb 
18s. 7d.*per ton and Wa^es ISs. lOd.; the balance, 22s, Id., covers all other expenditure. 

34. The Labor requirements of a IJ-ton Crop of Hay grown on Bare Fallow are 
re{>re6ented by 26 hours per acre, or 2} days, against 1,84 days for a corresponding 
Wheat Crop. The great bulk of the additional Labor is called for at Harvest time. 

15. A I'i-ton crop of Cereal Hay—^usually Oats—sown on Cereal Stubbles has cost 
£3 17s. lOd. per acre and 598. 6d. per ton in the stack, i.e., exactly the same price per 
ton as corresponding Hay grown on Bare Fallow. Labor requirements, on the other 
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hand, are represented by 2^* days per acre for Hay sown on Stubbles, as against 2} 
days for Hay grown on Fallow. 

16. A 21.22 Bushel crop of Oats sown on Cereal Stubbles has cost £2 15s. 4d. per 
acre, or 28. 7d. per Bushel. Labor requirements have been 1.19 days per acre sown. 

17. A 17.26 Bushel crop of Barley sown on Cereal Stubbles has cost £2 128. Id. 
per acre, or 3s. per Bushel. Labor requirements have been 1.16 days per acre sown. 

18. A 13.23 bushel Crop of Field Pease sown on Cereal Stubbles has cost £4 per 
acre, or ds. Id. per Bushel. 

19. Labor requirements of the Field Pease crop have been represented by 15.53 Hours 
per acre, or 163 days for 100 acres. If we add these days to> the 136 days required 
by the 8ucc6e<ling Wheat Crop, we get Labor requirements of 299 days for 100 acres 
of the Pease-Wheat Rotation as against 184 days only for corresponding area of normal 
Bare Fallow-Wheat Rotation. It follows that the Pease-Wheat Rotation offers greater 
advantages from the viewpoint of the employment of family Labor. 

20. Over a period of eight successive years Mean Expenditure incurred for a Fat 
Lamb Flock averaging 614 Ewes has aggregated £791 48. 9d. exclusive of Flock 
Depreciation, or 258. lOd. per Ewe. In this total Wages have been responsible for 
48. 8d, per Ewe, or 18.1 per cent.; Feed, 148. 2d., or 54.8 per cent.; and Incidentals, 
7s., or 27.1 per cent, 

21. Mean Gross Revenue has been at the rate of 388. per Ewe, which after deduc¬ 
tion of Mean Inventory differences leaves a Net Revenue of 278. 3d., and a Net Profit 
of Is. 5d. per Ewe only. 

22. The 1929-30 Flock Debit Balance is shown to be attributable to the following 
items:—^Decline in Wool values, £265 lls.; Decline in Sheep values, £381 78. 6d.; 
abnormal Hand Feeding owing to unfavorable season, £211 178. 6d.; representing in the 
aggregate abnormal expenditure of £858 IBs., or 258. 4d. per Ewe. 

23. Over the eight seasons Mean Mortality of the Flock has been at the rate of 5.3 
per cent, per annum. 

24. Mean cost of Upkeep of Working Horses at Turretfield has aggregated 38. 4d. 
per eight-hour day worked, or £19 10s. 3d. per annum. This figure corresponds to 
198. 4d. per acre on the mean area under crop, or lls. lOd. on the mean area cultivated 
(crops plus Bare Fallow). 

25. Over eight consecutive seasons the mean number of eight-hour days worked has 
been 117 per Horse. 

26. The Mean Inclusive Cost of Farm Fallows to March 31st of each year has been 
278. 9d. per acre, or 198. 3d. per acre, exclusive of nine months^ rent and proportionate 
rates and taxes. 

27. A Table has been prepared setting out mean costs of various individual farm 
operations in which Turretfield has been concerned. 

Part III.: Record of Live Stock Carried on Areas Available for Grazing. 

1. Over six consecutive years the mean area available for grazing at Turretfield has 
been equivalent to 798 acres, or 52,1 per cent, of the total area of the farm; and over 
tills period this grazing area has carried the equivalent of 1.13 Sheep per acre per 
annum. 

2. Similarly, over the same period expenditure incurred upon the available grazing 
area, inclusive of Rent and Proportionate Rates and Taxes, has been at the mean rate 
of lOs. per Sheep. To this figure should be added mean Hand Feeding costs, namely, 
3s. 2d, per Sheep, repi-esenting an aggregate cost, therefore, of ISs. 2d, per Sheep. 

It xemaixui for me to express appreciation of the efficient manner in which the 
Manager (Mr. F. E. Waddy) has attended to his duties and for the thoroughness with 
which the Accountant and Staff have prepared the material upon which this Report 
has been based. 
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THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP COMPETITION. 


[Won by Mr. H. 0. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley.] 

lu his report on the Championship Wheat Crop Competition for the season 1930 31, 
Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), who judged the entries, stated 
that for the past seven years Wheat Crop Competitions, supervised by the Department 



of Agriculture, have been conducted in South Australia. For the "first six seasons 
Government subsidised these competitions, but unfortunately found it necessary to 
di|^ol^inuc the subsidy for the past season, with the Inevitable result that the number 
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of eiitnos reoeivod s1io\V6h1 u ilecroaso on previous years. The Dep«artment of Agri* 
culture supplies the judges to inspect the crops and make the awards and to ju’eparc 
rej)ong on all entri(*s in the conipetitions. 

Although th(* drought being experienced in the State continued uTiabated during the 
season IMO-.'IJ, and despite the fact that iio subsidy was available, the interest in these 
conipctitioiivS was maintained to a, remarkable extent, and 19 of the 24 Crop CJompetition 
J)isti‘ict8 conducted competitions, and 47‘1 ciop entiies were submitted to the judges. 

Table Showirtfj Prof/reas of Wheat Crop CompetiUoua, 

Districts Conducting Number of Crops 


Year. Competitions. Exhibited. 

1924 . 12 290 

1925 . 1.-] 248 

192t). 17 444 

1927 . 19 525 

3928. 22 ();i4 

1929 . 21 520 

1930 . 19 473 


In 1927 the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 8ocicty offered as a prize in con¬ 
nection with Wheat Crop Coni j>ei it ions, c<»nducted under the auspices of the Depart- 
laciit of Agriculture, a silver challenge shield of the value of 50 guineas, and annually 
a small replica of the shield valued at five guineas. The Royal Society had in view 
the offer of special assistance in the encouragement of Wheat Crop Competitions, and 
in accepting the generous offer, the Ctovernment agreed to conditions laid down by the 
society, which were as follows:— 

1. The prizes to go to the person exhibiting the best croj) in the competitions super¬ 
vised by the Department of Agrieulture—the silver challenge shield for a period of 
12 months immediately succeeding the award and the silver replica to become the 
aiisolute property of the ■winner. 

2. The challenge shield, with the name of each year’s winner engraved thereon, to 
be exliibitcd in the Town Hall or Institute nearest the farm on which the winning 
crop was giown. 

3. The crop awarded lirst i>rize in each supervised district competition to V)e takcjj 
as an entry for the Championship Comj)etition, except in any case in which it is 
thouglit by the judge of the district competition that the winning crop is not of suf¬ 
ficient merit to wairant inspection for the championship trophy, 

4. All entries for the championship to i)e iiis]>ec1ed by one judge, Bueh ins])ection 
to 1)0 undeitaken in eacJi <listrict soon after the district judge has made his awards, 
but not before the crop has ripened, 

5. Each competitor for the championship to be recjuired to stage one bag of grain 
and one sheaf (about 1ft. in diauieter) of grain in the straw at the Royal Spring 
Show following the competition. 

The Entries. 

In such a bad season and when no monetary assistance was foithcoming to help the 
competition committees, it was anticipated that there would be a considerably ioduc(*d 
number of competitors likely to have a crop in the Chamjiionship of the 8tat(* Compe¬ 
tition, but this did not prove to be so, and eventually Kl crops were judged for this 
valuable trophy, most of tlumi being very high-class wheat crops. 

Previous Winners of the Championship Wheat Crop, 

1927— F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown (Federation wheat). 

1928— F, Coleman, Saddleworth (Leak’s Rustproof and Fondling whcnlsV 

1929— F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown (Bona wheat). 
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The Awards. 

In reporting on the entries, it has been decided to follow the practice of other years 
of indicating the crops which would have been placed second and third to the winner 
of the championship trophy had this been an ordinary competition, but the other crops 
are not shown in order of merit, and where any remarks are made on their crops the 
exhibitors’ names are placed in alphabetical order and not according to points awarded. 
The awards and a brief description of the crops submitted in the competition are set 
out below:— 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP. 
n, C, M. FUgrim, Wolaeley» 

The winner of the championship wheat crop was Mr. H. C. M, Pilgrim, whose crop 
of Free Gallipoli wheat was placed first in the Tatiara Crop Competition, and his 
success means that on three of the four years since the championship was inaugurated 
the coveted trophy has been secured by a crop grown in the Tatiara district. The 
block of wheat was a really wonderful competition crop, sliowing every evidence that 
the very best farming methods are practised by the grower. It was a very clean crop, 
only containing a few patches where wild oats were rather heavy and a few isolated 
plants of King Island melilot and sheep weed. Some red rust was visible on the 
plants, but the attack was so light that the grain was unaffected and was of good 
quality. The outstanding features of the crop were the heavy yield of grain, the 
absence of strangers, and its wonderful evenness. The crop was remarkably true to 
type, and great difficulty was experienced in finding any other variety in the whole 
block. Other than a small portion in fhe north-east comer having lodged a little, it 
was a beautifully even and regular crop, standing up well to the large, well-filled heads. 

The block of land which carried the crop grew oats in 1925, was in pasture in 1926, 
fallowed in 1927, was under wheat in 1928, and was bare fallowed in 1929, and 
received very thorough working throughout the fallowing period. The land was 
ploughed about S^in. in depth during April, was harrowed in about a month’s time, 
cultivated and harrowed at the end of June, again had the double working at end of 
August, and end of October, was harrowed in early December and again at the end 
of that month, and was cultivated and harrowed at the end of February. In due season it 
was prepared for seeding, which was carried out at about June Ist, when fiOlbs. seed, 
which had been pickled with copper carbonate, w'as drilled in to the acre with 921bs. 
superphosphate (45 per cent.). For a ‘^dry” season the amount of soil working carried 
out proved highly advantageous, and it must have had a lot to do with the very satis¬ 
factory manner in which this crop matured, for there were no evidences of take-all^’ or 

blighting” through the plants having ripened too rapidly, as was to be seen in many 
parts of the State this season. 

The Other Placed Crops. 

B. J. Cliff, Amma .—This heavy-yielding crop of Nabawa wheat, which won the 
Midlands Crop Competition for Mr. B. J. Cliff, was an attractive and in moat ways an 

excellent competition crop. It was very free from weeds, except for a sprinkling of 

barley throughout the crop and small patches of a variety of weeds in a few crab- 
holes where the crop had been drowned out. Bed rust was plentiful in the plants, but 
the grain was not injufiously affected, except in the small, second-growth heada There 
was a sprinkling of a dark-headed wheat throughout the crop, but on the whole it 
was nice and true to type. There was some noticeable variation in the regularity 
of the crop, due to changes of soil type, and some of the heavier portions had lodged, 
but it was fairly even, nevertheless. 

In 1928 the land on which the crop was grown was still unbroken pasture land 

carrying black-grass tussocks, and this waa fallowed during 1929. The block was 

ploughed about 4in. in depth in t/uly, harrowed down in August, cultivated twice in 
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Beptember and twico in October, and cultivated and harrowed in April. In the third 
week in May TSlba. of seed was drilled in to the acre wdth 701bfl. superphosphate 
(45 per cent.). 

The fact that the land had been grazed by sheep for many years and was carrying 
its first cultivated crop must have played some part towards the production of such a 
good block of wheat, but the cultivation, leading as it did to the reconsolidation of 
the land, w^as a very important factor, and Mr. Cliff is to be congratulated on this 
highly creditable exhibit. 

T. IT. Koenfeldt, Greeiwak. —It was a block of crop composed in part of Late Qluyas 
and the remainder of Ford with which Mr. Roenfeldt secured first prize in the Central 
District Croj) Competition. Both varieties were nice and free from weeds, except that 
there was a sprinkling of oats in the Late Gluyas, quite a lot in the Ford, and a little 
barley was found in each. The Late Gluyas carried a fair amount of l ed rust, still the grain 
was really good, w'hilc the Ford appeared to be disease free. The two kinds were nice 
and true to type, containing only a light sprinkling of strangers. At the time of 
judging both varieties were .shedding some grain and patches of the Ford had lodged 
lather badly. Just as they ripened they must have been lovely crops, but the shedding 
and lodging had rather tended to spoil them. 

The laud carrying the competition crops had been worked on the bare fallow-wheat 
rotation for a number of years. In 1029 it was idoughed with a mouldboard plough 
in June-July, harrow’cd down in August, cultivated in September, cross-cultivated in 
October, haiiowod in December, cultivated in January, and harrowed in April. It was 
then prepared for seeding, and in mid-June OOlbs. of seed were drilled in to the acre 
with superphosphate, one portion receiving 2cwts. of 48 i)ei’ cent, and the renminder 
10011)8. of 100 jM?v cent, per acre. 

On IKK Kntiues (m AlpJuibetical Order). 

11. E, Aidvnhoven, Arthurton (Sepoy).—At one time this crop of Sepoy, which won 
liie Northern Yorke Peninsula (hop Competition, promised to yield over 45bueh. per 
acre, but although it was not seriously diseased, it matured with unnatural rapidity, 
and the grain was so badly pinched as a consequence that the returns were appreciably 
reduced. It was a fairly clean crop, .still, wild oats were heavy in patches and there 
were just a few weed.s of other kmds. A little red rust was noticeable, but not suf¬ 
ficient to lead to the ^‘closing up'* of the crop. The crop had a fairly heavy infes- 
tntion of strangers. Although a little lighter on the limestone outcrop, this was » 
very even and regular crop. The original stirring and practically all the workings of 
the fallow were given with a spring-tine cultivator. The seeding was carried out 
during the first week in July, when 701bs. of seed were drilled in to the acre with lewt. 
superphosphate (45 per cent.). 

E, J. JBeintke, Kimha (Gluyas).—This was a very clean crop of Gluyas which won 
the Buxton Crop Competition, as it only contained a few .scattered plaiit.s of mustard, 
and only a single plant of barley was seen. Cjuite a lot of flag .smut was found as 
well as a good deal of red rust, still the grain was not shrivelled in the least. There 
was too much admixture of other varieties and, except for that, it was a nice, fairly 
even crop, but rather on the light side. The laud on which the crop was grown was 
fallowed in July after having carried an oat crop the previous season and was sown 
ill May with OOlbs. seed and OOlbs. superphosphate (48 per cent.) per acre. 

Eagle Bros., Wandearah (Gluyas).—The Western Crop Competition was won by this 
crop of Gluyas, which was nice and clean except for the presence of a lot of barley 
and just a little of a few other weeds. There was a fair sprinkling of flag smut, but 
worse still was the presence of so much red rust, particularly on the late patches, 
that the grain was on the thin side. The crop was far from being true to type, and it 
was only fairly even, some patches being really heavy and had lodged, whilst some small 

0 
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patches were rather light. The land, which for some years has been worked on the 
bare fallow-wheat system, -was disc ploughed in August, cultivated in October, and 
harrowed on several occasions. The seeding was done in June with 601bs. seed and 
601bs. superphosphate per acre. 

Mu, B, Hartmann, Monarto South (Currawa).—^Mrs, Hartmann won the Southern 
Crop Competition with a crop of Currawa which was fairly clean, but the wild oats 
were heavy in places. There was a sprinkling of barley throughout the crop and a 
few other weeds. Quite a fair amount of red rust was present, but without pinching 
the grain. There was a little flag smut, and odd plants were affected with loose smut. 
There was a light sprinkling of strangers in the crop and the northern headland was 
not. cut right out, and so there was a heavy sprinkling of a brown-chaffed wheat along 
this edge of the crop. Although there were some variations due to different soil 
types, this was a fairly even crop. The field has been worked on the three-course 
system of i>asture-fallow-wheat for some time. The fallowing was done with a mould- 
board plough in June, harrowed in August, and then kept cultivated throughout the 
season with a spring-tine cultivator. The seeding was done at the end of June with 
651bs. seed and 1201bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre. 

Henderson Bros., Maitlmd (Ford).—This is the second year in succession that 
Messrs. Henderson Bros, have won the Mid-Yorke Peninsula Crop Competition, and on 
both occasions it was with a crop of Ford wheat. This year they exhibited a heavy- 
yielding crop which w’as really clean, containing only a few plants of several different 
weeds, the only bad one of which was drake. The whole crop was practically free from 
disease, there being only a few spots of red rust visible. There were too many strangers 
present to class the crop as being above fairly true to type. It was a fairly regular 
crop, producing good grain and in every way, except trueness to type, was a good 
competition crop. The field in which the crop was grown has been worked on the 
system of fallow-wheat-second cereal for several years, and after being ploughed the 
fnlldw was broken down with a cultivator, and was worked several times during the 
season with spring-tine cultivator and harrows, but particularly with the latter. Ninety 
pounds of seed were drilled in to the acre in early July with 1201b8. superphosphate. 

J. J. Hmner, Sen,, Brentwood (Currawa).—This crop of Currawa which was grown 
at Warooka, gained first place in the Southern Yorke Peninsula Crop Competition, and 
was a fairly grainy crop, but contained a lot of weeds, including a fair sprinkling of 
barley, and was also affected with bunt and a little red rust. There was a little 
admixture of other varieties, but the crop was fairly true to type. It was a fairly 
even cirop and had developed really good grain. The three-course system of fallow- 
wheat-barley had been practised for some years, and in 1929 the fallowing was done 
in July with a cultivatbr; it was double-harrowed in both July and August, was culti¬ 
vated in October and March. Seeding was done about June 20th, when 901be. seed and 
icwt, superphosphate were drilled in to the acre. 

A, J. A, Koch, Lameroo (Sultan and Gluyos).—The Chandos Crop Competition was 
won,, by this crop of Sultan and Gluyas. The Sultan was a very clean crop with just 
a few isolated weeds, as was the Gluyas also, except that'there was a sprinkling of 
barley right through it. A lot of red rust was on the Sultan, whilst the Gluyas had 
only a few spots visible, but both kinds ripened too rapidly, and as a eonseqence the 
grain was really poor. Th# Sultan was nice and true to type and the Gluyas was very 
fair. The Sultan was the more even of the two, because the Gluya^fcontained some 
heavy, tangled patches. The land had been farmed on. the fallow-wheat-oats system 
ipT some time, The seeding was carried out during the first week in July, when flOlbs. 
to Tblbs. of, seed Were drilled in with from 891bs. to lOOlbs. superphosphate (45 per 
cent.) per acre. 

^ G. If', Prqctjor^ yeelanm (Ford).—^A nice block of Ford won the Flinders Crop 
Competition for Mr. Froctor, it being a clean crop except for hop clover, and spear 
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thlBftle, and small numbers of a few other weeds. There were a few patches of 
< ^ take-all ’ ^ and a little red rust, but the sample was good. It was fairly true to type, 
although a little brown-chaffed wheat was scattered throughout the crop. Despite the 
** take-air ’ patches, it was fairly even and regular. The system* of farming practised 
for some years on this block of land has been that of fallow'wheat-pasture. The seeding 
was done at the end of May with dOlbs, seed being drilled in to the acre with 1201bs. 
superphosphate (48 per cent.). 

Sanders Bros,^ Ywrgo (Caliph).—This exceptionally clean crop of Caliph wheat, wnich 
won the Bussell and Buccleuch Crop Competition, had hardly a single weed in it. Bed 
rust developed so rapidly in the crop as it approached maturity that the grain was 
very much shrivelled. There was a light sprinkling of other kinds, still, it was veiy 
fair as regards trueness to type, and it was fairly even and regular. The block ot 
land w’hich carried the crop was still under mallee scrub in 1920, carried wheat in 
1927 and 1928, and was fallowed in 1929. The block was fallowed in July, and 

between that time and seeding was cultivated five limes and harrowed once. During 

the first week in June 451bs. seed and 1301bs. superphosphate were drilled in to the acre. 

E, Smart, Gulmre (Ford).—For the third time in the past four years a crop of 

wheat grown on this farm has won the Mid-North Crop Competition, and this year’s 

crop of Ford again showed every indication of good fanning methods. The crop was 
almost weed free, containing only a few very small patches of wild oats. There were 
a few spots of red rust, otherwise it was disease free. It was fairly true to type and 
was nice and even. Unfortunately, this otherwise well-grown and very attractive com¬ 
petition crop produced poor quality grain, because it matured so rapidly that it changed 
directly from the green stage to ripeness without developing that rich golden color 
which is characteristic of normal maturing. The land has been w'orkcd for som?e years 
on the simple system of fallow-wheat, and in 1929 the ploughing was done in the last 
week in June; it was cultivated in July, harrowed, cultivated, and harrowed in August, 
cultivated and harrowed at the end of September, bar-scraped at the end of January, 
cultivated in March and again in June. On about duly 8th 851bs. of seed and 871bs* 
of superphosphate (48 per cent.) were drilled in to the acre. 

Only one other wheatgrower in the State (Mr. Coleman, of Saddleworth) has put 
up the wonderful performance of having had three crops in the Championship Wheat 
Crop Competition, which has only been conducted for the past four years. Such an 
achievement is a very dear indication that the farmers are outstandingly skilful as 
wheatgrowers, and their methods could with a<lvantage be followed by others similarly 
situated. 


THE TRUSTEE TO TRUST. 

THE DUTY OF WILL-MAKING calls for every practicable precaution to ensure 
the prompt, efficient, and economical administration of your estate* 

FEAR OF LOSS IS REMOVED when this Company is chosen as your Executor. 
Its large subscribed capiul guarantees SECURITY. Its experienced management and 
staff guamntees EFFICIENCY. Its perpetual existence guarantees PERMANENCE. 
1X8 CONSTANT OROWTE X8 TBB PROOF OP GOOD 8&RYICB. 

-- — RNRCXRR rOR OCR FRBR BOOKLET. — 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
38, CURRIE STREET, AIMELAIDE. 
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NATURAL AND FEDERAL DISABILITIES OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. VIEWED AS AN ESSENTIALLY 
AGRARIAN STATE. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, director of Agriculture.] 


(Evidence given at Adelaide before the Commonwealth Joint Committee on Public 

Accounts, \fafmary^ 1931). 

South Australia is without exploitable Coal deposits, aud it follows that industiies, 
social services involvbig the use of Power, Rail transpoi t, and< incidentally costs of 
rural production, are in some degree controlled by those from whom Coal is procured; 
nor has it permanent running waters from which Power might be economically derived. 
Again, apart from Copper deposits which at present are lying dormant, Gypsum, Salt, 
and limited Iron Ore deposits, it lacks mineral resources of au)^ great importance. 
South Australia has no natural forests of appreciable commercial value, and its only 
permanent watercourse is the lower reaches of the River Murray. The logical corollary 
to these natural disabilities is a present-day lack of population in proportion to territory 
effectively occupied, and it must be admitted that natural conditions, quite as much as 
the Federal tie, have compelled South Australia to develop, in the main, along agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral lines. But apart from these natural disadvantages, the cumulative 
pressure of 30 years ^ Federal fiscal policy upon rural production in South Australia 
has been very severe. The avowed aim of this policy has been industrial self-suflaciency 
of a handful of people, and it has operated very much to the disadvantage of South 
Australia, the solvency of which as a State is ultimately dependent upon its ability to 
export rural produce at a profit, I shall support this statement by the following 
considerations:— 

In the first place, it must be fairly obvious that a conununity depending so largely 
upon rural output for home expenditure and commitments abroad must be econom'ically 
able to face World competition and to accept World jirioos, coupled with corresponding 
parity for home consumption. In other w^ords, without loss to itself it must be able 
to sell in the cheapest markets. In such circumstances, its solvency would appear to 
rest upon corresponding ability of its primary producers to buy in the cheapest 
markets; nor is this possible except under the incidence of a revenue or low tariff 
policy. Unfortunately, from the standpoint of South Australia, and that of other 
rural States, Federal Fiscal policy has, from its inception,; been one of High Tariffs, 
the height of which has progressively risen from period to period, culminating in the 
all but prohibitive rates of 1930. 

What have been the outstanding effects of this policy? It has assisted to build up 
two huge cities—Sydney and Melbourne—and in the process it has forced up costs of 
rural production to such an extent that it is becoming increasingly dif&cult to dispose 
of Australian rural produce at a profit to producers on the markets of the World. 

Between 1901 and 1929 thi population of Sydney rose from 487,900 to 1,238,660, 
and that of Melbourne from 494,129 to 1,018,200, that is to eay, increases of 154 per 
cent, and 106 per cent, respectively over a period of 28 years. 

Again, the value of the yearly output o>f the factories of New South Wales and 
Victoria rose between 1907 and 1928—^a period of 21 years—^from £66,924,646 to 
£309,868,401, representing an aggregate increase in value of £242,943,755, or 363 per 
cent, above 1907 values. 
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It would appear, therefore, that the factories of our two large cities have flourished 
exceedingly behind the High Tariff Wall of Federal Policy, but unfortunately, apart 
from' articles of Primary Production, such as Butter, Cheese, Flour, A;c., their 
enormous and costly output has not proved exportable, and has in the main been 
reserved for Australian Home consumption. And however much their own private 
Interests may have been injured thereby, Australian consumers and users have been 
compelled to . purchase these locally manufactured articles at prices considerably in 
excess of World parity, with crippling results upon general Costs of Production. In 
this connection the following figures from the Commonwealth Year Book are illuminating. 
The total value of Commonwealth Exports for 1927-28 is given as £1^18,947,447, of 
which £134,158,348 represented Primary Produce and £4,789,099 manufactured ai-ticles 
other than primary products, or 3.4 per cent, of the' total only. Hence, the infinitesimal 
value of locally manufactured articles, other than primary produce, from the stand¬ 
point of our commitments abroad should be fairly obvious. 

The immediate effects of high tariffs would seem, therefore, to be that those on 
the wrong side of the Tariff Wall are forced to pay considerably more than World 
parity for articles manufactured in their midst, and undeil a drag-net Tariff of the 
type we have recently experienced the cumulative result is an inevitable all rojund 
increase in the cost of living, which in its turn leads sympathetically to progressive 
increases in the cost of Wages. The latter then become responsible for further 
increases in the necessaries of life and industry generally, and are ultimately reflected 
in progressively increasing costs of Rural Production, upon which rests precariously at 
the present time the whole superstructure of the State. 

In the years that itiime<liately succeeded the War, the insidious rise in costs of 
rural production was to some extent masked by a brief period of luiusually high prices 
for rural produce. This period has now come to an abrupt end, and I hold firmly to 
the belief that an important, if not the main factor behind the crisis througli which 
South Australia is passing, and indeed, to a less degree, the Commonwealth as a whole, 
is the fact that World prices for primary products no longer balance our artificially 
swollen costs of production. This unfortunate position is attributable both directly 
and indirectly to a relentless policy of prohibitive tariffs; and! since as a State we 
have not the advantages of the accumulated w^ealth of locally protected manufactures, 
and have to pay toll to the industrialised States for the necessaries of life and 
industry^ the Federal Government cannot, in my opinion, escape the responsibility for 
a position very largely of its own creation. 

The time at my disposal does not permit of a detailed examination into Costs of 
Production of the various phases of rural activity, and I shall have to content myself 
with a few typical examples with which I am familiar. 

Wheat, because of its ready adaptability to our conditions of climate and soil—and, 
prior to Federation, it could have been added to our economic conditions as well— 
Wheat looms very large in the history of the State. Indeed, together with Wool, we 
may be said to owe to it whatever development we have hitherto attained to. It follows, 
therefore, that anything relating to its Costs of Production is of paramount importance 
to the State, and indeed to a less degree to the Commonwealth as a whole. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the de>termination of a mean figure applicable to the State as a whole is an 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, proposition; these costs must necessarily vary 
from district to district, from farm to farm, and even from season to season on one 
and the same farm. Nevertheless, in existing circumstances, I do not believe that 
anyone could be found with any real knowledge of the question who would maintain 
that 2s. per bushel and less on the farm could possibly meet current costs of pro¬ 
duction. I have been responsible for a Government Farm (Turretfield) which for nine 
successive years has been run from its own revenues without the assistance of a Govern 
ment grant, and during; the course of which all expenditure has been submitted to 
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detailed analysis. I append, as a contribution to the subject, itemised statements of 
actual Costs of Production of Wheat over eight successive seasons, during the C' urse 
of which the mean yield per acre was 19.64bush. 




Mean Costs Incurred. 


Per 

Per 

Pot. 


Aore. 

Burii. 

oentage. 


£ s. 

d. 

s. d. 

% 

STATEMENT “ 

A.*’ 




Preparation of Fallows to March Slst. 

0 19 

9 

1 0 

20-8 

Seeding Operations . 

1 S 

4 

1 2 

24*7 

Harvest OTOrations .. 

0 Id 

0 

0 10 

17*7 

Incidental Expenditure. 

0 11 

9 

0 8 

12-6 

Interest on Working Capital . 

0 7 

1 

0 4 

7*4 

Rent (18 months) .. 

0 16 

0 

0 10 

16*9 

Inclusive Costs . 

4 14 

8 

4 10 

100*0 

STATEMENT “ 

B.” 




Wages (dunect and indirect). 

1 S 

8 

1 3 


Use of Horses. 

0 18 

6 

0 9 

17*4 

Use of Implements . 

0 6 

2 

0 4 

6*5 

Seed . 

0 8 

10 

0 5 

9*4 

Purchase of Essential Material . 

0 12 

4 

0 8 

13*0 

Incidentals.. 

0 4 

1 

0 3 

4*4 

Interest on Working Capital . 

0 7 

1 

0 4 

7*4 

Rent (18 months). 

0 16 

0 

0 10 

16*9 

Inclusive Costs . 

4 14 

8 

4 10 

100*0 

STATEMENT “ 

C.’’ 




Interest on Land and Improvements . 

0 18 

0 

0 10 

16*9 

Interest on Working Capitid. 

0 7 

1 

0 4 

7*4 

Depreciation on Improvements and Plant .. 

0 9 

0 

0 6 

9*5 

Wages (exclusive of depreciation on living 





quarters). 

1 2 

9 

1 2 

24*1 

Purchase of Essential Material . . 

0 12 

4 

0 8 

13*0 

All other costs ... 

1 7 

6 

1 4 

29*1 

Inclusive Costs . 

4 14 

8 

4 10 

100*0 


1 lay no claim for these costs that they are necessarily representative of South 
Australian mean conditions. They are, however, the only authentic ones at present 
available, and I do claim that for a mean average yield of 19}bu8h., and on a farm 
on which the land is heavy to till and management and labor are paid for in Cash, 
Costs both per acre and per bushel are reasonably accurate. These costs imply that 4 m 
a farm wholly worked by the owner and his family, Wheat at 4s. lOd. per Bushel, 
besides yielding reasonable interest on Capital invested and providing for depreciation, 
leaves to the farmer and family a Labor Income at the rate of £1 38., 8d. per acre 
under Wheat, or of Is. 3d. per Bushel reaped. Two shillings a bushel, on the other 
hand, would pay neither* interest, .depreciation, nor wages, but on a 19ibu8h. harvest 
would suffice to meet all other costs. 

It is true that in many parts of the State the rental /value of the land is less than 
at Turretdeld and tillage operations less cosily, but, on the other hand, mean yields 
per acre are also correspondingly lower. Hence, whilst mean costs per acre would cer^ 
tainly be lower—^possibly as low as £3—there would be little or no difference in mean 
costs per bushel; a 12bush. crop costing £3 per acre would tepresent a corresponding 
cost of 5s. per Bushel. 
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Finally, I shall add that most of tlie items included in the Costa of Production at 
Wheat admit of appreciable reductions under a policy of Low Tariffs, Indeed, I am 
prepared to go as far as to say that if Port Adelaide were a free port, even Wheat 
at 28. a Bushel would not necessarily prove a losing proposition. 

In 1913 I had occasion to put on record current values for farm machinery, essential 
material, tools, &c. These values are shown below in contrast with corresponding 1939 
figures: 



£ 

1913. 
s. d. 

1930. 

£ 8. d. 

Percentage 

Increases. 

% 

Essential Farm Machinery 

... 518 

17 

0 

826 

19 

4 

59-4 

Farm Harness. 

... 21 

16 

9 

31 

1 

8 

42*3 

Miscellaneous Tools . 

3 

9 

3 

6 

3 

1 

77*7 

Other material essential 
Wheat growing. 

to 

... 91 

13 

0 

113 

7 

11 

23*7 

Totals. 

... 635 

16 

0 

977 

12 

0 

53*6 


Hence, on the items indicated above alone, purchase costs since 1913 have increased 
by 53.6 per cent., and allowing 16 per cent, for Interest and Depreciation these 
increases would represent on an average farm an additional yearly charge of £54 ISs. 9d., 
or an additional cost of 4d. to 5d, per Bushel on a 3,000bu8h. Harvest. 

How heavily interest and depreciat^ion charges weigh upon the farmer, and more 
particularly upon the fanner handling relatively small areas, was made clear in a 
recent inquiry which I made into Capital invested in South Australian Wheat Farming. 
I^'igures given below summarise the position, apart from interest on land or rent. 

Eittimaied Mean Interest and Depreciation on Improvements and Waiting Dkmt on 
Farms of Varying Dimensions, 

Mean 

Assumed Interest 

Mean Areas. Mean Yield and 


per Acre. Depreciation 
per Bushel. 

Acres. Bush. s, d. 

Very Small Farms. 287 18-87 2 2 

Small Farms . 633 17-78 2 0 

Average Farms. 988 14-05 1 11 

Large Farms . 1,651 11*86 1 10 

Very Large Farms. 3,077 10*00 1 9 


The above figures are based upon an inquiry into the position of 129 South Aus¬ 
tralian Wheat Farms. It will be observed that interest and depreciation charges on 
improvements and working plant are practically equivalent to current prices for Wheat. 
The uneconomic height to which these charges have attained is one of the consequences 
of a high tariff policy. 

In 1927 I had occasion to keep the accounts of a prominent Dairyman situated on 
the Biver Murray Beclaimed Sw'amp Lands, and notwithstanding the fact that for the 
year his Herd averaged more than. I,000gall8. of Milk for every Cow in the herd, the 
inclusive Costs of the Milk produced were a shade under 94d. per gallon. 

I recognise freely that South Australia is not the only State dependent upon rural 
output for continued prosperity; and although this dependence may not be quite as 
great as our own, the Commonwealth might perhaps justly be described as a federation 
of rural States with two highly industrialised Cities. And the recent appeal of the 
Prime Minister for maximum Wheat Production throughout the Commonwealth may be 
accepted as a welcome federal awakening to the major importance of rural produotiOE 
in our Common Economic life. But unfortunately even in this matter of rural pro- 
dnction we have iqpeeial difiSculties of our own which tend to place South Australia at 
a disadvantage relatively to the better endofwed Sister States, and to these difficulties 
I propose now drawing attention. 
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It is a well recognised fact that over the bulhl of Australia Bainfall and its seasonal 
distribution dominate Crop Production and the relative abundance of grass or Livestock 
carrying capacity of the land. In this connection, out of territory 380,070 square miles 
in area, 310,660 square miles or 81,7 per cent, of South Australia receive less than 
lOin. of yearly Bainfall and lie therefore outside normal cropping areas. Correspond¬ 
ing percentages for land outside the lOin. rainfall line for Sister States are as follows; 
—^Western Australia, 49.9 per cent.; New South Wales, .15.7 per cent.; Queensland, 
12 per cent.; whilst in Victoria and Tasmania a rainfall in excess of lOin. is received 
by each State throughout their respective territories. It must be clear, therefoiie, 
that in South Australia the available cropping area is very much restricted by unfavor¬ 
able rainfall conditions. 

Again, of the country receiving in South Australia lOin. and more of rain, a 
limited proportion only is suitable for agricultural operations. In this connection it is 
estimated that not more than 15,000,000 acres can be described as arable land, that 
is to say, 33.8 per cent, only of tlni land receiving lOin. and more of rain and 6.4 per 
cent, only of South Australia’s total territory. 

Moreover, of our arable area in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 acres, or two-thirds 
of the total is ^^Mallee Land,” and as such of relatively low natural fertility. It is 
this fact that tends to keep our mean Crop yields at a relatively low level and to 
make it extremely difficult for at least 50 per cent, of our farmers to face artificially 
raised) costs of production, and their personal straits are reflected in the financial 
difficulties of the State. 

Another serious difficulty is the absence of good underground water supplies for 
Livestock and other purposes over the greater part of South Australia. This has 
rendered necessary the building up of costly reservoirs with attendant reticulation 
systems to meet the needs of an extremely scattered population, and the building and 
upkeep of these national works has been su heavy burden on State finances. 

Our pastures generally and our hot, dry summers do not lend themselves generally 
to Dairying, except with the costly assistance of hand-feeding over six months of the 
year, and we have usually found ourselves compelled to import butter for home con¬ 
sumption over portion of the year. This disability has hitherto hampered our attempts 
at closer settlement. Apart from the very limited areas of Beclaimed Murray Swamps 
and portions of our Hills Districts, the only important tract of country likely to prove 
suitable for Dairying is situated in the South-Eastern Statistical Division of the State. 
Unfortunately much of the latter country is usually under water in Winter and has 
already involved the State in heavy expenditure for drainage, and is likely to cost 
a good deal more before the work can be( completed. 

It is true that we possess important tracts of country admirably adapted to fruit 
and vine-growing, whether under irrigation or conditions of natural rainfall. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the federal high tariff policy has forced up Costs of Production to such an 
etxtent that to-day it is no longer possible to market fruit and fruit products overseas 
to any great advantage. The unenviable position of the canned and driedj fruit 
industries is a ease in point. To these might be added the stagnation of the Olive 
Oil industry, which is barely able to face foreign competition on the home market, 
although admirably adapted to local conditions of climate and soil, and which prior 
to federation appeared to bo full of promise fox* the State. But with the cost of mere 
picking in the neighborhood of £5 a ton, it is little wonder that Olive growing is 
looked at askance by would-be growers. And it is analagous reasons that prevent us 
from developing a profitable overseas trade in Pig Products. 

±'inally, our high Bailway rates which are partly one of the consequences of the 
seaiitered nature of our land settlement and partly one of the consequences of a high 
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tariff policy^ are very burdensome upon local rural production. These rates are 
relatively heavier than in neighboring States as the following examples will show; — 



Wheat. 

Superphosphate. 


1st 50 

Ist 100 

1st 50 

Ist 100 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles, 

Miles. 


Per Bush. 

Per Bush. 

Per Ton. 

Per Ton. 


d. 

d. 

H. d. 

s. d. 

South Australia . 

. 2-97 

4-43 

5 5 

9 8 

New South Wales .... 

. 2-53 

3-89 

5 3 

7 0 

Victoria . 


3-32 

3 8 

5 7 

Western Australia . 

. 2*68 

3-54 

3 3 

4 1 


f understand that the warrautableiiess of some of the do\ elopmciital expenditure 
incurred by the State within recent years has b(^n questioned, and in particular 
expenditure incurred in tlie gradual development of Eyre Peninsula. 

In the latter eoimection it is necessary to draw attention to the fact that (iO per 
cent of the area of the State lies to the West of Port Auguata, including Eyre Peninsula 
and its Northern hinterland, and 40 per cent, only to the east of the Port, including 
the earlier settled portions of the State. 

It seems to me unthinkable that any State could afford to leave idle more than 
50 per cent, of its effwtive area, wh(‘n it w’as known that a large proportimi of 
this was suitable for Sheep or Wheat, upon which the Eastern portion of the State 
had been effectively settled. Attention should be drawn to the fact that the greater 
part of the Peninsula was covered with Mallee or low’ scrub and that the actual cost 
of clearing and development has falleji not upon the State, but upon the individual 
settler, and frequently to his eventual loss. Nor should it be forgotten that however 
good the quality of the soil, Mallee Blocks, reedaimed by individual settlers, cannot 
as a rule bo expected to reach normal farming conditions until at least 10 years from 
dale of original settlement. Unfortunately, Settlers have been faced by a series of 
unfavorable seasons since early settlement and the State has been compelled to siq^ply 
them with special assistance to enable them to keep on the land. The position luis been 
further complicated by the settlement (»f Returned Soldiers on the only available 
('rowii Lands of the State, and many of them have unfortunately ]>roved unsuitable 
tiers. 

The main State developnieutal works are represemted by a narrow gauge railway 
lino and an attempt to provide w'atcr to the central areas from the Southern end of the 
Peninsula. The expenditure involved was inevitable if the Peninsula were to be 
settled, and in my opinion with the eyes (d* land-hungry neighbors upon our sparsely 
settled areas no State could afford not to attempt the settlement of more than one^ 
half of its available area. It is probably true that public works on the Peninsula do 
not at present pay interest and are therefore a burden iijion taxpayers of the eastern 
half of the State. But with a complete knowledge of the Peninsula and its conditions 
I am prepared to maintain that, given a fiscal policy more in keeping with the rural 
requirements of tlie Commonwealth than we have hitherto experienced, Eyre Peninsula 
should, in the course of time, be able to meet interest on any expenditure that may 
have been incurred on its behalf. I .stated in evidence before an earlier Commission 
that between 1935 and 1940 the Peninsula should carry in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 
acres of Wheat, from which 15,000,000bush. might be expected, and that its flocks should 
expand to from 1,600,000 to 1,800,000 Sheep. To these opinions I still adhere, witlj 
the addition that the Dairying and Poultry Industries are also capable of important 
development over this area. 

D 
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The costliness of the Eiver Murray settlements has also been criticised, and in some 
directions perhaps not without reason. Mistakes have no doubt been made, but could 
it have been otherwise in a national undertaking of this magnitude? Two factors have 
added very considerably to the costa incurred, namely;— 

(1) the hurried settlement of numerous Beturned Soldiers anxious to resume 

normal cml life, which for sentimental reasons could not have been avoided, 
and 

(2) direct and indirect influence of a high tariff policy. 

I am of the opinion that in its attempts at settlement of Eyre Peninsula, and at 
development of the River Murray Irrigation areas, particularly in relation to the settle¬ 
ment of Returned Soldiers, South Australia has undertaken national work of major 
importance, and that considering that the policy that has led to the enrichment of the 
industrial States has led to corresponding impoverishment of South Australia, it seems 
reasonable that the Commonwealth as a whole should assist this State to carry a burden 
which unfortunately it is no longer able to bear without outside assistance. « 

It is often stated that the countryside benefits from economic association with large 
centres of population, and whilst from the general viewpoint this is undoubtedly true, 
it cannot be said to apx^ly to the association of essentially rural communities, such as 
South and Western Australia, with distant urban centres, such as Sydney and Melbourne, 
the home territories of which are amply adequate for the supply of all requirements. 
Unfortunately, the collection of Interstate statistics on the subject has been abandoned 
since 1909, and it is no longer possible to set out the actual position on the basis of 
eotaet figures. From inquiries that I have made^ however, it would appear that the 
value, of our Interstate exports of Horticultural Produce for the 12 months ending on 
June 30th, 1930, did noti exceed £170,000, and consisted chiefly ol! Oranges and 
Tomatoes consigned to the Melbourne Market. Our Wines and Brandies, on the other 
hand, have undoubtedly benefited from Federation, and now have an Interstate export 
trade of a yearly value varying from £500,000 to £750,000. But this is a very small 
set-off to the value of the manufactured articles we are compelled by High Tariffs to 
receive from the industrialised States. Moreover, notwithstanding the federal agree¬ 
ment, the course of Interstate trading is not all plain sailing; witness the uncomfortable 
position of South Australian Exporters of Eggs on the Sydney market, where special 
measures appear to have been taken to prevent them poaching on local preserves. 

The Federal disabilities under which South Australia appears W me to labor may be 
summarised as follows:— 

1. Natural conditions have made pf South Australia an essentially rural State, and 
unfortunately she has been unequally yoked in a federation with two large States 
which have gradually expanded upon industrial lines. 

2. Federation has checked the development of local industries, and in some cases 
obliterated them. It has raised the cost of necessaries of life and industry, with cor¬ 
responding increase in costs of rural production, upon which our economic life is wholly 
dependent. Natural conditions compel us to sell in the cheapest markets and artificial 
ones to buy in the dearest. 

3. And to-day South Australia finds it almost impossible to market surplus agricul 
tural produce overseas at a profit to producers and to the State. 

4. The practical disappearance of taxable industrial wealth from the State has 
thrown the burden of taxation upon rural production and impoverished the State and 
its main producers. 

5. Even as a rural State, South Australia suffers in comparison with its. better 
endowed neighbors. Over 81 per cent, of its territory lies outside the lOin. rainfall 
line and no more than 6.4 per cent, of its total territory is suitable for agricultural 
operations. Moreover^ the major portion of the land in cultivation is ^^Mallee^' land, 
and therefore of relatively low natural fertility. 

6. The absence of good underground water supplies has rendered necessaiy ccetly 
artificial supplies for both town and country, and has helped to inflate costs ^f rural 
production, both directly and indirectly. 
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7. Closer settlement has been hampered by Federal Fiscal Policy, with the result that 
we have been thrown back upon extensive farming and the normally low returns per 
acre which characterise this type of farming. 

8. Forty per cent, of the territory of South Australia is carryings the burden of 
three national undertakings of major importance, in which the Commonwealth is 
intimately concerned, namely:— 

(a) the development of Eyre I'eninsula, which may eventually claim the position 
of a sej>arate State. 

(&) the opening up of the Biver Murray Irrigation Areas, and 
(c) the settlement of Returned Soldiers. 

9. The limits of local taxation appear to have been reached, if not over stepped, 
and to remedy the position in which we find ourselves, I kno\v of no alternative but— 

(a) a radical change in Federal Fiscal Policy tow'ards low tariffs for revenue only. 
(h) substantial Federal grants enabling the Btate Government gradually to reduce 
local taxation, which eventually would be reflected in lower coat of ruml 
production. 

(c) Secession wdiich would restore to us our liberty of action and enable us to 
work out our destinies on our own lines. 

1 recognise that in ordinary circumstances my statement of our disabilities should end 
here, and that any addendum would be in tha nature of an anti*climax. Quite recently, 
however, 1 happened to come across an article in the Nineteenth Ce^itury^ Magazine 
entitled “A Policy for Central Europe.^’ The article, which is by a former Minister 
of Agriculture of Czechoslovakia, is a reply to the suggestion that Europe should 
adopt a Federal Tariff Union. The position as pictured by Doctor Milan Ilodza is so 
similar to our own that I take the liberty of adding a few extracts as an appendix 
to iny personal statement: — 

If wc imagine Pan*Europc as a Confederation with the tariff barriers raistnl, as 
a unitary customs area, then it is clear than Pan-Europe is not possible, and, even 
were it possible, that it could not be advantageous, and therefore not permanent. 
Europe is not an economic unity. West-Europe, predominantly industrial, has 
other economic interests than the agrarian States of Central Europe. West- 
Europe ha.s a surplus output of industrial products, we have a surplus output of 
agricultural products, and therefore wc must make a distinction between what would 
benefit the international Capital invested in West-Europcan industry and what the 
farmer in (Central Europe urgently needs. . . . 

Pan-Euroi)e were to arise suddenly, sweeping away all the Tariff barriers, 
including the agricultural, we should be overwhelmed by the economic and financial 
power of West-European Industry. We should have all the disadvantages of a 
great customs area dominated by industry, and we should have neither the strength 
to resist nor the guarantee of an economic safeguard for agriculture. That would 
mean the pauperisation of agrarian States of Central Euroi)e and the pauperisation 
of agrarian democracy itself. If the farmers of these States cannot safeguard 
their products, and the Sbate cannot safeguard its small i)easaut landlioldervs, that 
would mean that agrarian democracy would be shaken to its foundations in Central 
Europe, siuce the agrarian represents the only stable element. It would mean that 
the ground was cut away from under the feet of cultural development in Central 
Europe. We should threatened by the danger of clnios which is to-day, in the 
neighborhood of Soviet Russia, altogether unthinkable. 

^‘That would be the effect of Paii Europe as it is at x)resent conceived organised 
from the standpoint of West-European capitalism and industrialism. It is for this 
reason that we must approach the question of international ^ rapprochem(‘nt ^ by pro¬ 
gressing from the smaller problemis to the greater, and not vioe versa. Only in 
this way can Paii-Euroi)e be made a reality, resting not on x^iiblic manifestations 
of international enthusiasm, but on a real abolition of the ec(»iiomic friction 
between the different States. 

There, it seems to me, speaks a man of far greater vision than the South and 
West Australian protagonists of Federation in the last century. We accepted federation 
and unified customs without taking thought of our 8i)ecial agricultural interests, and 
now w^e arc suffering for the lack of thought of the Fathers of Federation and the 
** public manifestations^* of federal * ‘ enthusiasm. * * It is much to be hoped that in 
common fairness, future generations will not be permanently penalised for the hastiness 
and lack of foresight of their predecessors. 
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REPORT ON PIG FEEDING EXPERIMENTS AT ROSE¬ 
WORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


[By W. B. Birks, B.Sc., Agric., Principal, and S. E, Whickkr, D»D.A., 
Livestock Assistant.] 


A further pig feeding test was carried out in the College piggery during the Spring 
of 1930, with the following main objectives in view: — 

1. To test the effects of the addition of a complex mineral mixture to the normal 

ration. 

2. To compare the relative effects of superpho.sphate in this mineral mixture^with 

those of the chemically less active phosphatie materials, bonemeal, and 

ground rock phosphate. 

3. To compare the efficacy of a mixed grain ration with that of a single grain 

ration (viz., barley). 

4. To test the effects, economic and other, of allowing an unlimited food supply 

in self-feeders on the ‘^free choice” principle. 

For the purpose of the experiment eight XHjns of four pigs each—pure Berkshirea— 
were employed. The ages of these pigs at the commencement of the test ranged from 
19 weeks to 26 weeks and their live weights from 541ba. to liSlba. Seven pens were 
housed in a rank of similar sties, built of cement concrete, measuring 8ft, by 16ft., half 



The Open Yard In which Pigs of Pen Ko. 8 wore Ban. 


covered in, and with the covered part floored with hardwood. All ordinary precautions, 
as to sanitation, the control of vermin, &c., were observed. Pigs of the eighth pen 
were run in a yard measuring 150ft, by 27ft., in w'hich there was ^ an ample supply 
^ of nattiral grazing. 
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The ration adopted as standard for this test (largely as a result of previous tests) 
was made up of the following constituents in the proportions shown:—Crushed barley 8, 
Crushed Wheat 4, Crushed Peas 2, Meatmeal 1, and green feed equivalent to approxi¬ 
mately four parts of dry matter. This is referred to below as the ^‘standard ration/^ 
and in those pens which were given a limited supply of food it was fed at the rate of 
approximately 4ilbs. per day per lOOlbs. live weight of the pigs. 

The mineral mixture consisted of Charcoal 20 per cent., Salt 20 per cent., Sulphate 
of Iron 5 per cent., Epsom Salts 5 per cent., Sulphur 5 per cent., Bicarbonate of Soda 
6 per cent.. Potassium Iodide i per cent., and Bonemeal, Superphosphate or Ground Bock 
Phosphate 40 per cent. This mixture was added at the rate of Slbs. per 100 of the grain 
ration. In the **free choice*’ pens the various grain constituents of the standard 
ration” (and the mineral mixture where given) were placed in separate hoppers of 
wooden self-feeders, which were replenished frequently so that all the foodstuffs were 
available to the pigs continuously. 

The details of the feeding of the eight pens are given below. 

Table I .—Showmg the Diet Supplied to E^ght Pens of Pigs under Test. 

Pen No. Diet. 

1 Standard ration (without mineral mixture). 

2 Standard ration* mineral mixture, Superphosphate. 

3 Standard ration, mineral mixture. Rock Phosphate. 

4 Standard ration, mineral mixture, Bonemeal. 

5 Barley, mineral mixture, Bonemeal. 

6 Free choice, standard ration constituents (without mineral mixture). 

7 Free choice, standard radon constituents Bonemeal mineral mixture (also as ‘' free choice ”). 

8 Free choice standard ration constituents, Bonemeal minera 1 mixture (also as ‘ ‘ free o hoice’'), 

and open grazing in lieu of cut greenfeed. 

From the commencement of the test the pigs in the free choice pens obviously did 
better than the others, and their average consumption of food was approximately 30 
per cent. more. The rate of increase was eventually much greater in these pens than 
in the others, and these pigs were over fat before the others had reached bacon weight 
(ITOlbs. live). At the third weighing, i.e.^ six weeks from the commencement of the 
test, the mean weights in the free choice pens were all in excess of 1701bs., and fur the 
purpose of this report the experiment is terminated at that point. The relative rate 
of fattening increase in each pen is shown in the table below. 


Table II. —llelative Raten of Fattf mng Inct'case of Pigs Variously Fed over a 

Period of 42 days. 



Mean Initial 

Mean Initial 

Mean Final 

Highest 

Individual 

Average 
Daily Gain 
in Weight 

Pen No. 

Weight. 

Age. 

Weight. 

Fortnightly 


Lbs. 

Days. 

Lbs. 

Gain. 

Lbs. 

per Pig. 
Lbs. 

1 . 

89-50 

132 

136-5 

28 

1-57 

2 . 

92-50 

160 

167-75 

31 

1-79 

3 . 

84-50 

142 

151 5 

35 

I-00 

4 . 

87-75 

150 

155-75 

30 

1-62 

5 . 

102*76 

175 

166-26 

2S 

1-49 

ti . 

100-76 

151 

184-75 

3S 

2-00 

7 . 

102-75 

149 

193-50 

36 

2-16 

8 . 

11376 

182 

1S9-0 

32 

1-79 


From the above it will be seen that pens receiving the mineral in their grain ration 
(Nos. 2, 3, and 4) have each shown a more rapid rate of inciease than in that deprived 
of mineials (No. 1). 

Bimilarly, in the free choice pens, No. 7, with access to the mineral mixture, showrs a 
slightly higher rate of increase than No. 0 without minerals. 
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The differences are small, but the effects might have been more marked if the pigs 
had come to the test with a low mineral reserve. As a matter of fact, they had previ¬ 
ously been fed on a ration containing a full supply of minerals, and deprivation of this 
supply might have taken a longer period than was covered by the test to produce its 
full effect. 

With regard to the relative effects of superphospliate, ground rock phosphate, and 
bonemeal (pens 2, 3, and 4 respectively), it will be seen that the pigs receiving super¬ 
phosphate made a deffnitely more rapid increase by approximately 11 per cent. It can 
at least be said then that the superphosphate had no ill-effect, and as it is decidedly 
cheaper than bonemeal, it can apparently be definitely recommended for incorporation in 
mineral mixture for pigs. 



The Type of Self-feeder need in Pens Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 

The single grain ration, barley, in Pen No. 5, gave the lowest rate of fattening 
increase recorded, 1.491bs. per day, as against 1.62 in No. 4, the pen receiving mixed 
grains, but otherwise similarly treated. 

In the free choice pens, Nos. 6, 7, and 8, very rapid increases in weight were recorded, 
averaging approximately 21bs. per pig per day. 

All interesting feature of this test was the marked preference for wheat shown by 
these pigs. The total quantities of each constituent of the diet taken by each pen are 
shown in the table below. 

TABI.E III.— Showing the Belatwe Froportions in which Various Constituents of the 
Diet were Selected "by Figs Fed on the **Free Choice** System, 


Pen No. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pease. 

Meat Meal. 

Mineral 

Greenfeed 

(equivalent 

Total. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Mixture. 

Lbs. 

dry matter). 
Lbs. 

Lbs. 

6 

957 

43 

64 

28 

— 

70 

1,162 

7 

1,034 

22 

180 

45 

5 

70 

1,336 

8 

875 

144 

101 

9 

15 

(grazing) 

1,144 


The mean total quantity of food consumed by each pig was 8041bs., whereas each pig 
of similar weight in the pens receiving d limited ration consumed 23llb8. 
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A further point of interest shown in the above table is the very low consumption of 
minerals in both pens which had access to the mia^ure. This again may be due to the 
fact, referred to above, that the pigs came to the experiment well provided with minerals 
from their previous feeding. 

Turning now to the economic aspects of the test, calculations have been made of the 
mean quantities of food consumed in each pen per pound of increase in live weight 
and the cost of these foodstuffs. These details are shown in the next table. For the 
purpose of these calculations the following values have been assumed:—^Wheat 3s. per 
bushel., barley 28. per bushel, pease 5s. per bushel, meat meal 2d. per lb., mineral 
mixture: bonemeal 11s. 9d. per lOOlbs., superphosphate and rock phosphate 8s. 5d. per 
lOOlbs, green feed 10s. per ton, or 30s. per ton of equivalent dry matter. 

Table IV.— Showing Mean Daily Consumption of Foodstuffs and Mean Cost per Found 
of Increase in Liveweight in Figs variously Fed, 


Mean 



Average 

Daily Food 


Mean Lbs. 



Daily 

Consump- 

Moan Cost 

of Food 

Mean Cost 

Pen. 

1 iicrease 

tion per 

of Food 

to lib. of 

per Lb. of 


in 

Live- 

Big {Dry 

per Pound. 

Gain. 

Increase. 


weight. 

Matter). 


Pence. 



libs. 

Lbs. 

Pence. 

Ll)S. 

No. 1. 

Mixed grain ration Standard 







(no minerals). 

1-57 

4-78 

•660 

305 

1-98 


Mixed grain ration Standard, 







plus Superphosphate 
mineral mixture . 

l‘7.> 

0*85 

•620 

3-26 

202 

:i. 

Mixed grain ration Standard, 







plus Rock Phosphate 
mineral mixtui*e . 

1-60 

5-85 

•620 

3-67 

2-27 

4. 

Mixed grain ration Standard, 







plus Bone-meal mineral 
mixture. 

1-62 

5-86 

•630 

3-61 

2-28 


Barley, plus Hone*meal 





1-91 


mineral mixture . 

1-49 

5-85 

•486 

3-93 

6. 

h>ee Choice Standard Ration 






7. 

Constituents (no minerals) 
Free Choice Standard Ration 

2-00 

6*91 

•624 

3-46 

2-16 


Constituents, Bone-meal 
Mineral Mixture . 

216 

8*07 

•678 

3-74 

2-53 

8. 

Free Choice Standard Ration 







Constituents (open grazing). 
Bone*meal Mineral Mixture 

1-79 

7-24 

•614 

403 

2-47 


Means . 

1*76 

6-30 

•615 

3-59 

2-20 

It will be seen that Pen No. 7, 

which 

showed the most rapid 

increase in 

live weight, 


also shows the highest cost of production. The rate of feeding, viz., 81 bs. per day per 
pig of an average weight of approximately 1451bs. over the w^hole test, may therefore 
be regarded as somewhat excessive. 

On the other hand. Pen No. 6, with an increased daily consumption of food of over 
lib. per pig per day as compared with Pens Nos. 3 and 4, shows a lower cost of pro¬ 
duction per pound increase. 

Pens Nos. 1 and 5, which show the lowest rates of increase, show also the lowest pro¬ 
duction costs. This, in the case of Pen No. 5, is, of course, due to the relatively low 
cost of barley, and in Pen No. 1 the result may have been influenced by the relatively 
younger age and lower weight of the pigs in this pen. This was an unfortunate 
discrepancy which seemed inevitable at the time, but resulted in this pen requiring a 
smaller ration. The pigs were also, no doubt, at a more suitable age than the others for 
rapid fattening. 

The actual results of this test, however, appear to show that:— 

1. The feeding of a complex rich diet (as compared with a single grain ration) 

well provided with minerals, and 

2. The supply of an unlimited amount of food, 
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have each, in /turn, been factors in increasing the cost per pound of increase in live 
weight. This increase in cost, however, is probably offset to some extent by the rapidity 
of fattening, and it has been shown that mean increases of approximately 21bB, per pig 
per day may be achieved by the intensive methods of feeding employed. 

Assuming that the normal fattening process for bacon pigs consists of increasing the 
live weight from SOlbs, to 1701bs., the time required for this, at a rate of IJlbs. per day, 
is 80 days, while at 21bs. per day it is 60 days, and the increased cost (comparing 
Pens Nos. 5 and 6) is approximately 28. 6d, per pig. Or, basing calculations upon a 
comparison of the results in\ Pens Nos. 2 and 5, a saving of a fortnight in the assumed 
normal fattening process might be expected at an extra cost of Is* Id. per pig. 

The shortening of the fattening period represents a quicker turnover and a reduction 
in general risks, but the value of these advantages depends upon the circumstances in 
any particular case. 

Further, comparing Pens Nos. 5 and 8, the additional cost of 5s. 7d. per pig for 
food in No. 8 is offset by a fortnight’s less fattening time, a reduction in labor for 
aittention by cleaning out once in week in No. 8 as compared, with daily cleaning in 
No. 5, and feeding three times a week instead of twice daily. The labor of cutting 
and carting green feed is also eliminated and the initial outlay for buildings is less 
when pigs are run in the open. 

SUMMABT. 

In so far as definite results may be derived from a single test of this sort they appear 
to be as follows:— 

1. Feeding pigs on a rich mixed diet, as indicated above, at the rate of 4Jibs, per 

day per lOOlbs.. live weight, with a suitable mineral mixture containing super¬ 
phosphate and other ingfedlents as shown in the text may be expected to 
result in daily increases of up to Iflbs. per pig per day. 

2. The rate of fattening may be increased to 21b8, per pig per day by supplying 

51bs. to fijlbs. of food per lOOlbs. live weight. 

3. The mean rate of consumption of food per pound increase in live weight has 

been approximately 3Jlbs. and the mean cost of producing- a gain of 11b. 
live weight has been 2Jd. on the scale of prices indicated in the text. 

4. The addition of the more expensive ingredients of the ration, sudi as pease and 

meat meal and the increased rate of feeding have together increased the cost 
of food by from id. to Jd. per lb. of increase in live weight, but have 
reduced the time required for fattening by from 16 per eeiit, to 25 per cent. 

5. The system of ‘‘free choice” feeding on green pasture, though lightly more 

expensive so far as food costs are concerned, has a good deal to recommend 
it, having regard to the quick fattening and the reduction in labor costs 
and the more simple equipment of building required. 

6. Finally, bearing in mind the preferences indicalted by the pigs in the free choice 

pens and the current trend in grain prices, an economical ration for pigs at 
the present time appears to be a dry crushed mixture of grains in the 
folio-wing proportions:— 

Wheat .. ^. 5 parts 

Barley .... 4 parts 

Pease .... 1 part 

Meat meal should be added (in the absence of skim milk) at the rate of 4 parts per 
100 of the above mixture and a supei-phosphate mineral mixture (such as that, indicated 
above) at the rate of 1 Jibs, per 100, together with whatever green feed may be available. 


ERADICATION OF TAOOA* 

Beferring to the experiments -with the eradication of Yacca, reported in the January 
issue, Mr. B. Hill states that on page 635 of that issue the quantities should be 1} tins 
instead of l}galls», as quoted. i 
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INSECTS OBSERVED ON CRCMS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
DURING PERIOD JUNE. 1928, TO JUNE. 1930. 


[By J, iJAViDflON, D.Bc., F.E.S., Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
University of Adelaide.] 


The following observations on insects found associated with agricultural and horti¬ 
cultural crops in South Australia form the first of a aeries of records which will bo 
published annually or biennially in future years. With the present list it is not 
intended to include all the species known to be harmful to crops in the State. The 
definite determination of the species concerned has not been .possible in some cases 
and such records are omitted. Additions will be given in later reports. 

It is hoped that in this way a complete record of thcj occurrence ,of insect pests of 
<‘rops in the State eventually will be obtained. The value of the records will depend 
upon adequate systematic observations being made, so that after a lapse of years the 
occunence of impor'tant pests during different periods will be available for comparison. 
With the active co-operation of the officers of the Department of Agriculture such records 
are assured and valuable data will be accumulated. The relationship between weiither 
conditions and outbreaks of insect pests is a question of great importance in agricultural 
entomology and systematic records over a series of years are necessary before any 
serious attempt can be made to interpret this relationship. Detailed records of the 
behavior of the more important insect pests from year to year will yield important 
irifomation regarding the distribution and seasonal prevalence of these insects. 

The recorded notes on the different species are necessarily brief in the present sum¬ 
mary. Modifications may be made in later reports so as to include new observations 
of interest to growers and any special new features regarding control measures. It is 
felt, how'ever, that it is best to defer this until a more complete list of the economic 
insects of the State has been obtained. 

Owing to climatic differences in various regions of the State, chiefly due to altitude and 
rainfall, it is considered desirable to make references in many cases to the particular 
districts to which the records refer. In the case of horticultural crops the seven dis¬ 
tricts referred to in the annual report of the Chief Horticultural Instructor, dated 
October 16th, 1929, and September 26th, 1930, are used for convenience. 

Sincere thanks are due to the Director and staff of the Department of Agriculture 
for the helpful assistance they have afforded me in many ways. The active interest 
taken in the matter by Mr. G. Quinn 4 Chief Horticultural Instructor, 'and his field 
officers has been invaluable. Tlie observations on insect pests contained in the periodical 
reports of the horticultural instructors in the various districts have formed the basis 
of the present survey. 

Thanks are also due to Mr. A. M. Lea, Entomologist at the Adelaide Museum, for 
his unfailing courtesy and assistance in identification of specimens. 

1, Cereal Crops. 

White grubs*' (dfoftrahoeulas) caused damage in small areas to oats and barley 
in Yorks Peninsula during spring of 1929. (See Davidson, J., Joum, Agric.y South 
Australia^ 1930, vol. 34, p. 224). 

The weevil (Polgphrades laetus Black.) was recorded as feeding on wheat plants in 
the Talia district in September, 1929. 

TOe oat eelworm {Heterodera BchaohHi S<dim.) occurred on roots of wheat, oats, and 
bailey in several districts during the winter months in both years. These nematodes 
cause an abnormal dctelopiiient of the roots, particnlarly ot young plants, growth being 
chesked; (gee X Bavtdsoa^ 1930, Joam. Agric., South Australia, vol. 34, 378-38S, and- 
A* B. Hiekinbothami vol. 34 , 386 - 398 ). 
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II. Pasture and Forage Chops. 

The clover springtaiPor lucerne flea {Smmthutm viridis Linn.) is a serioue pest of 
lucerne on the irrigation flats in the Murray Bridge district during May to October. 
It also occurs widely throughout the better rainfall areas of the State, especially on 
Subterranean clover (Trifdnm aif^bterrmeum) and lucerne. It is also common on 
many garden plants and weeds, particularly the introduced Cape weed {Cryptoatemma 
oalendulacewm) , White grubs** were prevalent in pasture areas in the South-East 
during spring of 1928 and 1929. The boll worm (Heliothia obaoleta Fabr.) occurred 
on lucerne in early summer in 1929 and 1930 in Mid northern districts. (See paper by 
A. M. Lea, Joarn. Agric., South Australia, 1928. vol. 31, pp. 608-615). The blue 
Lycaenid butterfly (Zizimia Idbradus Godart) was present in large numbers in lucerne 
areas at Booborowie (Mid-northern district) during February, 1930. In some cases 
the larvae had eaten into the base at the flowers, which consequently failed to set seed 
pods. 4 

The red-legged earthmite (Penthalcm desiriuitor Jack) was present; in the Kiveiton 
district in a local garden in July, 1928 and 1929, but did not occur in a serious 
epidemic form. It occurs in other areas of the State. (See W. C. Johnston, Joiim. 
A grip,, South Australia, 1930, vol. 34, p. 283). The correct I name of tfiis pest is 
stated to be Halodytaeua destructor Tucker. (See Joum, Comm. Council Sci. Ind. Bes., 
1930, vol. 3, p. 190. 

III. Field and Market Garden Crops. 

The potato moth (Pihorormea operculella Zeller) was active in Mount Gambier area 
and Glencoe during March and April, 1929, being also severe in^ Southern districts. 
Cut worms (Agrotis m^nda Walk.) caused damage to roots of strawberry plants in the 
Adelaide hills, and also ‘‘white grubs.*’ Commercial, napthalene worked into the soil 
between the rows at the rate of Sozs. per square yard gave relief. The cauliflower 
riddler (Plutella macuUpennis Curt. (P. eruciferarum Zell.) caused damage to cabbage 
and cauliflower in Southern districts. The boll worm (Eeliothis ohsoleta Fabr.^ occurred 
on tomatoes in the Mount Lofty district during November, 1928, and in Southern 
districts during March and November, the larvae eating into the fruit. 

The tomato weevil (Desiantha nocvva Lea.) occurred on tomatoes in Adelaide district 
during October and November, 1929, and the cockchafer beetle (Isodon peouariua) 
was found eating tips of tomato plants at Port Pirie in October, 1929. The banded 
pumpkin beetle (Aulacophoro hUaris Boisd.) was active in some gardens on the 
Adelaide plains in November, 1929. The black carnation thrip (FrmJcliniella insularis 
Franklin) occurs on tomato plants and on the flowers of many other plants during 
summer. (See J. Davidson and J. G. Bald, Bull. Entom. Research, 1930, vol. 21, 
pp. 365-385). This insect does not directly damage the tomato plant, but it has been 
shown under experimental conditions that the species can transmit spotted wilt disease 
of tomatoes, and is therefore to be considered as an important pest. (See G. Samuel, 
J. G. Bald, and H. A. Pittman, Com. Council Sci. Ind. Res., 1930, Bull. No. 44). The 
mite (Phyllocoptes ly coper aid Tryon) occurs on tomato plants, causing a brown dis¬ 
coloration of the stem and leaves. White fly (Trialeurodea vaporarium Westwd.) was 
troublesome in tomato glasshouses in districts round Adelaide in' both years 
Aphidea, —The strawberry aphis (Capitophorua fragariae Theob.) was recorded from 
strawberries in the Mount %iofty district in March, 1929, but disappeared by the end 
of April. The parsnip; aphis (Cavarietla paatinaoae Linn.) and ^also (C. aegopoUf/i 
Scop.) were recorded from parsnips in the Mount Lofty area and on Adelaide plains 
during November and December, 1929. The green peach aphis (Myaua peraioae Sulzer) 
occurred on cabbages, cauliflowers, and swedes in Southern districts and Adelaide 
plains, also on Mount Lofty ranges. The cabbage aphis (Brevieoryne braaaioae Lim,) 
was also prevalent on cabbage in several districts. The black bean'aphis (A* mmAois 
l4lnn.) occurred in November, 1929, in South-East and also Southern distrieti* A 
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subterranean aphis occurred in large numbers on rhubarb and roots of Chenopodium sp. 
in Basket Bange in October, 1929. It appears to be the same as Pemphigus hetae 
Doane or a closely allied species. 

The bulb mite (Bhigoglyphus hyacinthi Banks) was found infesting bulbs in Mount 
Lofty district. 

IV. Fruit Crops and Vines. 

Codlin moth (fiydm pomonella Linn.) was severe in some districts on apples during 
February and March, 1929. Observations on captures in bait traps by Mr.) J. B. 
Harris in the Northern districts showed that the first big flight occurred in that district 
during first week in November, as was the case in the three previous years. There are 
two full broods and may be a partial third brood. Late attacks in March, 1929, were 
noted in some orchards in Southern districts. Pears were reported to bo slightly 
attacked in some orchards in Adelaide plains and more severely in the Lower Murray 
Valley. A small attack on walnuts was recorded in the Southern district in March, 
1929. Mr. R. Fowler (Bull. No. 243, Dept. Agric., 8. Australia, 1930) has given the 
results of experimental tests carried out at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard. 

The light brown apple moth (Tortrix postvittana Walk.) was present in normal 
numbers during November, 1929, in Northern and Central districts. 

The boll worm (Heliothis ohsoleta Pabr.) was found boring into young apples at 
Brighton at end of November, 1929, and also eating the tips of young shoots, doing 
considerable damage. Apricots and plums were similarly attacked. 

The apricot borer {Crypiophaga umpunctata Donovan) was observed in November, 

1929, in Southern districts. The rine moth (Agarista glycine Linn.) was prevalent in 
Aj)ril, 1929, in South-Eastern district. The orange butterfly (Papilio anactm Macleay) 
occurred in fair numbers at Mypoloiiga during March, 1930. 

The cherry and ire&r slug (Caliroa cerasi Linn.) was severe on pears in March and 
December, 1929, in Southern districts, and active on pear and hawthorn the following 
month on the Adelaide plains. 

The apjde root borer (Leptop^s rhizophagns Lea) has caused considerable damage in 
apple orchards in the Wirrabara district, and L. rohusins Oliv. is present in some 
orchards in the Mount Lofty rjinges. 

The curculio beetle {Otiorhynchus oibricollis Gyll.), a general feeder on foliage and 
twigs of fruit trees, was much in evidence during March, 1929, in South-East, Central, 
and Southern districts. It caused much damage in the latter district in February, 

1930. In December, 1929, an area of young vines near Adelaide w'as severely attacked. 
(See paper by A. M. Lea, Joum. Agr., South Australia, 1927, vol. 30, pp. 582-598). A 
flight of cockchafers (Beteronyx sp.) occurred on an acre of two year old vines near 
Angaston in October, 1929, causing much damage. An outbreak of the bug (Oxycarenm 
lactnosvs Mont, et Sign.) occurred at Greenock in January, 1929, the pest swarming 
over an area of young vines. 

Aphides .—The green peach aphis (Mi/sfus persicae Sulzer) was unusually severe in early 
summer of 1928 and caused much damage to peach, apricot, and nectarine trees. The 
damage was not so serious in 1929. This pest lives on ca wide range of plants throughout 
the year, and only a few sexual forms have been observed on the orchard trees in the 
autumn. A few sexual females wore found on peach treea at Blackwood State Orchard 
on May 8th, 1929, and stem females from the eggs were found about the middle of 
the following September. (See experiments by B. Fowler, Journ, Agr., South Australia, 
1930, vol. 34, pp. 62-63). 

The black peach aphis (Anuraphis persioae-niger Smith) was particularly prevalent 
in some districts in 1928, but occurred only in normal numbers during 1929. The 
species is readily controlled with insecticides. 

The pear root aphis (Eriosoma lanugmasvgn Htg.) caused the loss of some nursery 
pear stocks at Balhannah. It occurs on roots of 'established pear trees in some 
orchards in Adelaide hills. (See Davidson, J., Journal of Agriculture, South Australia 
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1929, voL 32, p. .798). The woolly apple apliis (Eriosoma lanipertm Hausm.) is generally 
distributed. It was particularly noted in orchai'dfl in Mount Lofty ranges and Southern 
districts in March, 1929, and again during August to December, but was cheeked by 
heat in January. Aphelmm malt Hald., which hah now been diatributed to various 
districts from Blackwood Experimental Orchard chiefly through the active interest of 
Mr, B, Fowler, the Manager, is becoming established in certain districts. It is in 
evidence in orchards at Kangarilla, in the Coromandel Valley, and some orchards in 
the Adelaide hills. In April, 1929, it appeared to be established at Kybybolite. 

The black cherry aphis (Mysns oerasi Fab.) was prevalent in the Millicent district 
in December, 1929, but the attack was cheeked by the heat in January. 

The melon aphis (Aphis gossypvi Glov.) occurred in numbers on apricots and 
nectarines in a garden at Brighton in December, 1929, being present also on a wide 
range of plants, including Vioia oalcamta, F. ietraspev[tm, and Penstemons. 

The orange aphis (Aphis tavarcsi Del Guerc) was noted in Southern districts in 
November, 1929. Toxoptera aui^ntii Koch, also occurred in small colonies on ^orange 
and lemon trees. 

Scale Insects (Coccidae).—Scale insects on citrus, chiefly Bed scale, are controlled by 
means of the efficient organisation of the Horticultural Department for fumigating 
infested areas. (See article by C. H. Beaumont, Journ, Agric., South Australia, 1930, 
vol. 33, pp. 618-624). 

The dark-brown olive scale (Saissetia oleae Bernard) was moie prevalent than 
usual in 1929 on Adelaide plains. It was present to a less extent in Southern districts. 

Bed scale (Chrysomphalus aurantH Maskell) occurs in the Adelaide area. It was 
found in one orchard at Beni in September, 1929, and also noted on two properties at 
Bennmrk in April, 1930. The parasite Aphelinus diaspidis Howard was recorded a.** 
parasitising red scale freely in an orchard at Yankalilla in 1928. 

The black scale (Chrysomphalus rossi Maskell) warf noted on the lower Murray in 
July, 1929, and at Waikerie in May, 1930. In November, 1929, it occurred in Northern 
districts where it is not usually found. ' 

The soft brown scale (Lrcanimn hesperidutn Linn.) wa* noted on orange trees at 
Gawler in November, 1929. (See note in jOum. Agr,, South, Australia, 1929, vol. 33, 
p. 328). 

Mussel scale (Lepidosaphes ulmi Linn.) occurred on old apple trees in Mount Gambier 
district. 

Bed spider (Tetranychus sp.) and red mite (Bryohia sp.) caused damage in several 
districts, particularly on almonds, prunes, and plums. 

The dried fruit moth Plodia interpunctella Hb. occurs as a serious pest of dried 
grapes after they are packed. (See J. G. Myers, Publication, Empire Marketing Board, 
No. 12, London, November, 1928, 36 pp.) The parasite Ilahohracon juglo/ndis Ashm.! 
has been found associated with the pest attacking the larvae. (See H. Showell, Jonrn. 
Agrio,, South Australia, 1928, vol. 31, pp. 1048-1056). Epheatia cauiella Walk. ha.K 
been observed in grape drying areas. 

V. Miscellaneous Observations. 

Larvae of the sheep nostril fly (Oestrus ovis Linn.) were recorded from the heads of 
twTO wethers at Borneo in April, 1929. 

The larvae of Chlcnias pini Tindale (Fam, Boaimidae) caused damage in plantations 
of Pmus insignis at Mount Burr in, the South-East in the spring of 1928, but did not 
occur as a pest the following year. (See N. B, Tindale, Becords of South Australian 

Museum, 1928, vol. 4, pp. 43-48.) 

Cutworms caused much damage to seedlings of Pirns inaigrUs at Kuitpo Forest in 
October, 1928, the seedlings being eaten oft at ground level. In December, 1929, older 
seedlings were also attacked at Happy Valley nursery, the tips Qf the plants being 
eaten off. 
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Larvae of the tiger moth {Ardicea gletigyni Le GuiL) occurred in large numbers in 
spring of 1929 in Brighton area; they are destructive general feeders. The case moth 
(Thyridopteryx herrichi Westwd. caused much damage in a young plantation of 
Eucalyptus gompJu^cephala at Streaky Bay in March^ 1929. The seedling gum moth 
{Nola metallopa Walk.) was very active on young gum trees in Adelaide foot hills. 
The larvae of a small moth {Musotiina ochropteralis Guenee*) caused serious damage 
to maiden-hair ferns in a small fern house near Adelaide. The caterpillars were present 
in large numbers, eating the foliage and rolling portions of the leaves in which they 
pupated. The borer {Cryptophagus unipunciata Donovan) caused damage to swamp 
oaks at Port Pirie. A number of larvae of the moth Stericta oostigeredis Walk.* were 
found on a dry broom fence at Murray Bridge on October 7th, 1929. They lived on 
this dry material in a cardboard box, eventually pupating in a silken case covering 
themselves with frass and pieces of dried plant. Two moths emerged on December 17th. 
Larvae found feeding on dried herbarium specimens at Murray Bridge High School 
proved to be the dried fruit moth (Plodia interpunetclla Hub.), an unusual habitat for 
this moth. 

The Obttony cushion scale {Icerya pUA*chaHi Maskell) occurred in Southern districts 
and in the Upper Murray district in July, 1929, but only in small colonies. The red 
bug (Diaidymus vers^icolor 17. Sch,) and the crusader bug {Midis prof ana Fabr.) com¬ 
monly occur on citrus trees, but no cas(» of serious damage hajs been obsci'ved. 

The green cockchafer (Diphiu^rphala colaspidoidea Gy 11.) swarmed on young wattles 
in Southern districtfi^ in October, 1929. This species may on occasions attack fruit 
trees. Grubs of a weevil {Balanmus sp.) were found in a sample of acorns imported 
from Turkey for tanning purposes in March, 1929. 

Two species of beetles (Apliodints amhigmts Boli and Psammodius obscurior BL) 
were received from Port Pirie district, it being stated they were damaging i>ea plants. 
This association, how'ever, was doubtless only a chance one and they were not the 
cause of the damage. Lagria grandis Oyll. was commoni in the Southern districts. 
This species sometimes attacks soft fruits, but cannot be considered as a pest. 

The longicorn (Symphylrtes deoipirfiit Pase.) was found affecting roses in the Brighton 
district in June, J929, and also at Blackwood. 

The stag beetle {Lamprino sp.) was observed eating leave.s of apricot tree near 
Brighton in December, 1929. 

A sporadic swarm of the minute Collembolan {Proisotoma minuta Schott.) occurred in 
a tomato glasshouse near Adelaide on June 2dth, 1929. The insects congregated in 
depressions of the .soil, forming maa.ses about 4in.j wide by Bn. to Jin. deep. The 
species is stated to damage seedlings, but no damage could l)e ascribed to them on 
this occasion, and they disappeared after a few’ days. 

* Identified by Mr. N. B. Tindale. 
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SUMMARY OF PLANT DISEASE RECORDS IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA FOR THE TWO YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30th. 1930. 


[By G. Samuel, M.Sc., Waite Agricultural Research Institute, UniTersity 

of Adelaide.] 


The rather dry conditions experienced during the two years did not favor the develop¬ 
ment of fungus diseases. 

CsaiEALS.—There was very little loss from Take-all (Ophiobolm gramims) either yew. 
Foot-rots caused by Fusarmm culmorum and Helminthospormm sativum were deter¬ 
mined, but were not widely distributed. Leaf Bust (Puocinia triticina) was rather 
prevalent, especially in 1928, but Stem Bust (Puccinia graminis) was of little import¬ 
ance, although slightly more prevalent than usual in 1928. Flag Smut {Urocysiis 
tritioi) is present annually in certain districts. Bunt (Tilletia tritici) was very scarce 
in 1928, but rather prevalent in 1929. 

A seedling disease of wheat and oats (see Journal of Agriculture, S. Aus., 32, 40-43, 
three figs, (1928)), apparently caused by' a specieiBi of BMsoctoma, was determined from 
several localities in the mallee districts. The disease usually occurs only in small 
patches, in which the seedlings are stunted and later die. 

Manganese deficiency disease of oats and barley seems to be somewhat more severe 
in dry seasons than in wet, on the special types of soil on which it has been found to 
occur. 

Field Crops. —^Peas, grown in rotation with wheat, suffer in some localities from a 
collar rot due to an imdetermined fungus. Downy Mildew of peas (Peronospora 
viciae), and of lucerne {Peronospora trifoUorum) were recorded for the first time, and 
also a wilt of lucerne due to Sclerotinia sp. 

Tomatoes. —Spotted wilt (virus) was very prevalent in outdoor crops in 1928-9, but 
less so in 1929-30. In many cases it has caused considerable losses of young seedlings 
in glasshouses also. Streak (virus), and root-rots, in which Vertioillium albo-atrum 
and Colletoirichum atramentarmm appear to be the most important fungi concerned, 
are present every year in a proportion of the glasshouse. Early Blight of the leaves 
(Macrospormm solani) and a leaf blight apparently caused by a species of Pleospora 
very closely related to, if not identical with, Pleospora herbarum, were noted in a 
few cases. 

A browning of leaves and stems duo to a surface-feeding mite (Phyllocoptes lyooperr 
sioi) was also noted, both on outdoor crops and in glasshouaes, but was not general. 

Vegetables. —Turnip mosaic and pink root of onions were present in certain dis¬ 
tricts. Silver Scurf of potatoes {Spondylocladium atrovirens), Downy Mildew of lettuce 
{Premia laotuoae), Leaf blight of carrot seedlings {Maorosporium oarotae), a Botrytis 
neefe^ot of onions, and a bacterial spot of beans, probably due to Phytomonas medioa- 
ginis, var. phaseoUoola, were recorded for the first time. 

Fruit and Vines. —A number of cases of injury among vines and fruit trees, especially 
stone fruits and citrus, occurred during the last two years as a result of increase in the 
salt concentration in the soil following the run of dry seasons experienced lately. Powdery 
Mildew {Sphaerotheoa panndaa) was noted for the first time, causing a mildew of 
apricot and peach fruits in two cases on single trees. Black Bot {Physalospora 
oydoniae) caused severe limb cankers on apples in one orchard. Downy Mildew of vines 
{Plasmopara viiioola), which was recorded some years ago, has not been seen during 
the last three years. A case of Scaly Bark {Psorosis) of citrus was recorded for the 
first time. 

Oename^tal Plants. —^A yellows disease of Iceland poppies (virus) was fairly 
prevalent in suburban gardens. Shot hole of Antirrhinum {EeteropaMla antirrMni, 
conidijpl stage), a leaf spot of linden {Gloeospof^mm iiUae) and a powdery mildew 
{Oidium) on nursery stock of Euo&lyptus oomuta were noted for the first time. 
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POSSIBILITIEB OF THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 

[By C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

The production of poultry and eggs is, at the present time, showing rapid expansion. 
For a number of years persons engaged in this form of production were rather scorned 
at, but during the last ten years the poultry industry has gradually forged its way to 
the front, until to-day it is an industry that lends itself particularly to great expansion, 
especially in view of the present values of wheat and its by-products. 

When it is understood that the Australian, and particularly the South Australian, 
White Leghorn is pre-eminent in the world as an egg-producer, it can readily be seen 
what a wonderful asset the fowl is to South Australia, and the opportunity it offers 
for future expansion. Our somewhat despised Wliite Leghorn hen of an average 
weight of 41bs. produces on the average of 14 dozen eggs a year, equivalent in weight 
of 211bs., or, in other words, she produces five-times her own weight in eggs. 

In stressing the possibilities of the poultry industry, figures supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment Statistician for the year ending June, 1930, show that the value of the industry 
to South Australia on present-day values is £950,542, and the total numbers of poultry, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys existent in the State as on June 30th, 1930, were as follows:— 


Fowls. 1,552,760 

Ducks. 50,102 

Geese. 16,555 

Turkeys. 46,401 

or, a total of. 1,665,618 head 


These figures offer more room for thought in the direction of the food consumed, and 
which is produced in our own State. It can be taken as a reasonable basis that each 
head of poultry, ducks, geese, turkeys, &c., consume 4oz8. of wheat per day per bird— 
whether in the form of wheat, or its by-products of bran and pollard—equivalent to 
approximately 2,500,000bu8h. of wheat per year. 

During the present times, business men are naturally looking for primary production 
which is going to bring the most finance into the country, and it is in this direction 
that poultry production is eminently suited. Taking the average price of wheat to-day 
the farm at 28. per bushel—a very liberal estimate—^has it ever occurred to com¬ 
mercial men that the conversion of this wheat into eggs would return 10s. per bushel f 
This estimate has been arrived at itfm long practical experience as a poultrymsn and 
as one who has been actively connected with the marketing of eggs. The average 
consumption of wheat per fowl can be taken as libush, per year, equivalent at present- 
day values to Ss. The^verage production of a flock of high elMs White Leghorns 
can be put down at 12 dozen eggs per year, end taking present-day value of this class 
of egg at lOd. per dozen—which is a very conservative estimate—^this production is 
eq^valent to a return of 10s. for each 3s. worth of wheat fed to the fowl. These 
chL should give thought for serious eoneideratiaa. I know Ifiat in past years the 

poultry industry has been to a certain extent looked down on,’' but, personally, I 
lutve never wavered in my opinion that our poultry industry is destitied to be one of our 
greatest primary industries. * . * 
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In support of this conclusion, I draw attention to the rapid growth of the exports 
of eggs overseas. Any advancement in our primary industries is usually judged by 
our exports, and in this direction the poultry industry compares more tlian favorably 
with any other line of primary production. Five years ago the exports of eggs from 
Australia were practically negligible. For the past scnison, concluded in December of 
last year, nearly 200,000 eases of eggs—each containing 30 dozen—^were shipped from 
Australia. South Australians share of this total was 25,000 cases, which was just double 
the quantity of eggs shipped in the previous year—which was then a record year. In 
other words, our previous record exports were doubled in one season. If our other 
primary industries had made similar advancement to that made by the poultry industry 
during recent years, we would not find ourselves in our present unfortunate position. 
The 25,000 cases of eggs exported from South Australia during the season just con¬ 
cluded were valued at £50,000, and the total exports of eggs from Australia for a 
similar period were valued at £430,000. 

In addition to the overseas exports, South Australia is a large exporter of both 
eggs in the shell and egg pulp to the eastern States, the value of which is estimated 
at £150,000 per year. 

With regard to the production of poultry and eggs, either as a side line or solely 
as a means of livelihood, South Australia is fortunately situated. We have one of the 
finest climates in the world, both for the rearing and production of poultry; our utility 
strains of poultry are unequalled in any country; we have all the necessary foodstuffs 
practically at our door; it is not necessary for one penny to go out of the State either 
for plant,' equipment, stock, or food, and above all other considerations, we have a 
payable export Empire trade for nil the eggs we are likely to produce in this country 
for generations to follow. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

HARVEST REPORT, 1930-31. 

[By W. B. Birks, B.Sc. (Agric.), Principal; T. A. Cole, D.D.A., Experimentalist; and 
L. W. Beaumont, R.D.A., Farm Superintendent.] 


Tlie season under review is the fourth in succession in which drought conditions have 
prevailed more or less. After the previous dry years and with practically no effective 
rains early in this season, it seemed reasonable to anticipate a break in the run of 
unfavorable conditions and a larger area than usual was sown. The rainfall for the 
year, however, amounted to only 12.85in., or 4.80in. below normal; only three other 
seasons since 1904 have been drier, viz., those of 1914, 1918, and 1919. The useful 
rain was 11.77in., and in the period referred to there have been seven seasons with less. 
The worst feature of the distribution of this season's rainfall, however, was the light 
and scattered nature of the September falls, which amounted to less than half the 
normal. Ultimately about a quarter of the area sown failed, or at least gave yields 
which, even in the past, have been regarded as unremunerative, and all average crop 
returns were below normal. Nevertheless, on certain areas of well worked fallow quite 
satisfactory yields were recorded—up to approximately nine bags of wheai, 12 bogs 
of oats, and 2^ tons of hay per aero. In the aggregate, too, the grain yield of 3,267 bags 
in all, hay return 180 tons, and ensilage 286 tons, together represent the beat harvest 
which has been taken from the College farm since 1925. 

In the table below are shown the figures summarising the gross returns for the 
year and those giving the comparison between this year's avtuage yields and the 
means of previous years: — 


Table T. — Sluowing Crop Returns for 1930| and Average Yields per Acre in 
Comp<irison with Mean Yields, 


Crop. 

j 1930 Harvest. 

Mean Yields. 

Total 

Yield. 

Average 

Yield. 

1 

Period. 

1 

! 

1 Bush. Lbs. 

i 


Bush. I 

Bush. Lbs. 


i 

Wheat . 

4,718 ] 

16 24 

1904-30 

17 1 

Oats... 

3,767 1 

16 26 

1905-30 

23 6 

Barley . 

969 1 

1 16 48 

1904-30 

24 38 

Pease. 

357 1 

5 25 

* 1916-30 

9 50 


Tons ; 

T. c. lbs. 


T. c. lbs. 

Hay. 

179 1 

1 0 96 

1904-30 

1 18 48 

Ensilage ... 

286 ! 

2 0 16 

1906-30 j 

6 18 7 


WEATHER AND RAINFALL. 

The first half of the year was practically devoid of useful rain. Until towards the 
end of June there had occurred only two rains which were, at all useful for ger¬ 
minating either weeds or t crop. By that time all seeding, with the exception of the 
major part of the wheat, was completed. Some of the crops were therefore infested 
with weeds and were further handicapped by the slow start. Oats, which germinated 
in the last week in April, remained practically stationary in growth for two months. 
Germination in the early sown crops was irregular and what growth occurred was 
stunted owing to the dry cold conditions of June. Twelve frosts were recorded in 
that month, while the rainfall for the, half-year had been 2fin. as^ compared with the 
normal—7 fin. 
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July, on the other hand, was wetter than usual^ free from froet, and provided 
unusually favorable conditions for growth. These conditions persisted for the first 
three weeks of August. All crops made rapid headway,! and a bounteous harvest 
seemed assured if subsequent rainfall had been but normal. From August 22nd, how¬ 
ever, there followed a period of seven weeks, during which showers were frequent, but 
almost all too' light to be of anyf service to the crops which ‘ ^ went back ’ ’ rapidly, 
especially those sown on stubble land. It was not until the fourth week of October 
that definite relief came in falls totalling 2Jin. of rain. By this time some 200 acres 
of the oat crops sown on stubble land had ripened! off i>rematurely and may be 
regarded as having failed. All crops on fallow were, however, enabled to mature, and 
about half the area sown still seemed capable of returning much above average yields. 
Two further setbacks occurred, however, in November. Chi the 3rd and 4th the worst 
of a series of galea occurred. This did serious damage to ithe ripening oats and 
barley, which suffered to the extent of lObush. per acre, or more in some cases. The 
wheat, being later, escaped the thrashing effects of the gales, 'but as no further rain 
of importance occurred during November the heads did not fill out normally, and the 
grain was more or less shrivelled and yields reduced in consequence. This effect was 
accentuated to a certain extent by light attacks of rust, favored by the frequent showers 
throughout the spring. 

Finally, weather conditions for harvesting were favorable, with one short break 
early in December, and the crops were taken off without serious interruption or further 
loss. 

The details of weather conditions and rainfall are shown in tho tables below, together 
with certain records of previous seasons:— 

Table II.— Sluming tfie Annual Haim fall at Boseworthy College, together wUh the 
** Useful BadnfdlV* and tfie Percentage of ** Useful** to Total Bain fall, the Total 
Fallow Bamfall,** and the Means for the Seasons 1904*30, 


Year, 

Total Rainfall. 

“ Useful ” Rain, 
April 1st to 
November 30th. 

Percentage 
“ Useful ” to 
Total Rain. 

Fallow Rain, 
Previous 
August Ist 
to 

March Slst. 


In. 

In. 

% 

In. 

1904 . 

14-70 

ll-6f> 

79 

11-16 

1905 . 

16-71 

14-23 

85 

7-18 

1906 . 

19-73 

16-31 

83 

7-96 

1907 . 

16-13 

13-96 

92 

11-29 

1908 . 

17-76 

16-62 

87 

9-13 

1909 . 

24-05 

21-16 

88 

9-51 

1910. 

23-87 

16-79 

70 

17-56 

1911. 

13-68 

9-46 

69 

11-41 

1912. 

14-97 

13-05 

87 

5-88 

1913. 

16-66 

10-82 

69 

13-00 

1914. 

9-36 

6-12 

66 

13-07 

1916. 

19-76 1 

18-33 1 

93 

3-86 

1916. 

23-23 ! 

20-25 

87 

9-08 

1917. 

21-86 

17-25 

79 

14-79 

1918. 

12-01 

10-63 i 

88 

10-83 

1919. 

12-38 

8-21 

66 

7-46 

1920 . 

19-30 

16-76 

87 

7-27 

1921. 

17-16 

12-98 

76 

13-78 

1922 . 

20-00 

14-90 

76 

7-51 

1923 . 

27-46 

26-30 i 

1 92 

9-32 

1924 . 

20-43 

16-08 

79 

15-23 

1925 . 

16-66 

14-18 

01 

11-48 

1926 . 

18-49 

16-63 

90 

8-33 

1927 . 

14-69 

11-73 

80 

11-08 

1928 . 

18-03 

11-85 

66 

12-40 

1929. 

13-06 

i 9-73 

76 

522 

1980 . 

12.85 

11.77 

92 

8.61 

Means . 

17-48 

14*28 

81 

10-13 
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Tabus III.— Showing Distribution of Samfoll by Months for the Seasons 1921-1930, 
together with the Mean Fall for each Month of the Period 1904-30. 



Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 1 

! 1 
i 1 

1 Nov. 

i 

Dec. 

1921 .. 

1*80 

0-62 

101 

0*20 

2*94 1 

1*95 

1 

1*43 

1*21 

2*04 

1 

i 1-66 

r 

1 1*65 

0*85 

1922 .. 

102 

0 08 1 

010 

0*90 

3*59 1 

1*73 

3*76 

2*19 

1*32 

! 1*40 

0*02 

3*90 

1923 .. 

0*47 

_ 

0-02 

010 

6*01 

6-03 

4*48 

2*42 

4*73 

i 217 

0*36 

1*67 

1924 .. 

0*92 

1-82 

M4 

1*02 

2*26 

2*72 

0*41 

2*08 

2*59 

I 2-46 

1 2*66 i 

0-47 

1926 .. 

0.38 

o-ee 

0*30 

1*25 

2*41 

1*37 

2*24 

1*51 

4*17 , 

0*96 

0*28 

0*13 

1926 .. 

001 

0^76 

0*67 

1*70 

2*61 

1*67 

2*03 

3*48 

2*06 ' 

i 2*17 

0*91 

0*63 

1927 .. 

0*37 

0-70 

0*86 

0*22 

1*81 

1*29 

2*91 

2*24 

1*22 

0*36 

; 1*68 

0*93 

1928 .. 

1*58 1 

329 

MO 

0*80 

2*01 

3*30 

1*65 

0*52 

1*31 1 

2*22 i 

1 0*14 

0*21 

1929 .. 

0*29 

0-36 

0*17 , 

0*42 

0*93 

1*64 

1*07 

1*62 

1*90 

0*76 

1*49 

2*61 

1930 .. 

Means 

0.02 

1 

i ^ 

0.30 

0.01 

0.89 

0.74 

0J7 

2.50 

2.06 

1.01 i 

! 

3.21 

0.59 

0.75 

1904-30 I 

0*66 

0-80 

0*84 

0*96 

2*14 j 

1 

2*26 

1*97 

2*05 

2*03 

1*77 ! 

1 Ml 

0*90 


Table IV.— Showing Details of Weather for 1930. 


Month. 

Jtainfall. 

No. of 
Days on 

Important Bains. 

Minimum 

Mean 

Min. 

Frosts. 


Mean 

Max. 

which 
Bain fell. 

Date. 

In. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

Date. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

Jmnmty . 

in. 

0*02 

1 



48*0 

67*89 



107*0 

84*66 

February . 

0*80 

5 

21 

0*25 

48*0 

63*93 

— 


109*0 

91*91 

March ... 

0*01 

4 



45*0 

58*29 

— 


104*0 

85*34 

April .... 

0*89 

12 

23 

0*17 

41*5 

52*75 

— 

— 

89*5 

74*45 

May. 

0*74 

5 

24 

11 

0*29 

0*31 

40*0 

48*74 

_ 

, 

79*5 

68*47 

June .... 

0*77 

7 

12 

7 

0*83 

0*20 

34*0 

41*62 

2 

25*0 

7&-0 

62*02 

July. 

2*50 

20 

28 

1 

0*42 

0*22 

80*0 

46*65 

3 

8 

9 

10 

11 

15 

19 

20 

22 

28 

24 

26*0 

29*0 

27*0 

30*0 

24*0 

29*5 

27*0 

26*0 

26*0 

27*0 

28*0 

65*0 

60*06 

August 

2*06 

19 

2 

3 

18 

18 

27 

! 28 

29 

2 

66666666 

i 

36*0 

i 

44*83 

22 

80*0 

i 

1 

1 

72*0 

1 

60*21 

September 

101 

18 

3 

6 

13 

14 

20 

1 

0*18 

0*12 

0*19 

0*31 

0*44 

0*14 

37*0 

i 

46*87 



1 

84*0 

1 

67*00 

October .. 

3*21 

10 

17 

4 

0*27 

0*14 

40*0 

58*28 



98*0 

74*81 

November 

0*59 

10 

6 

11 

20 

21 

23 

24 

29 

4 

0*26 

0*21 

0*41 

0*74 

0*12 

0*72 

0*86 

0*19 

48*0 

1 

64*13 i 



97*0 

78*28 

December. 

0*76 

7 

17 

24 

4 j 

0*17 

0*14 

0*86 

48*0 

00*6 



100*0 

84*9 




5 1 

0-28 




* 
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DIARY NOTES. 

Approximately 500 acres of fallow were broken up in 1929 and the heavy rains at 
the end of December made it possible to cultivate stubble land in readiness for seeding. 
The majority of such land to be sown was worked over in .Tanuary. In the absence of 
further rain seeding was commenced with ensilage mixtures and oats and barley for 
feed towards the end of March. The sowing of oats for hay and grain followed 
in April, and pease.and barley in May. All stubble ground, some 665 acres, was then 
sown, but germination was slow and very irregular. In the absence of rain, wheat 
seeding was practically held over until the end of June, awaiting the definite break, 
which occurred on the 27th of that month. 

Although showers were frequent in July, seeding work was not seriously interrupted 
and wheat seeding was completed by the middle of the month. The total area sown 
was 1,165 acres, made up thus:—Experimental pl'ots, 212 acres; wheat (faim areas), 
205 acres; oats (for grain and hay), 425 acres; barley, 65 acres; pease, 80 acres; 
hay and ensilage mixtures, 83 acres; greenfeed, 95 acres. The late sown crops came 
away jiarticularly free from weeds, while the early sown ones, oats especially, were 
<]uite otlierwise. The rapid growth in July and the clu»ck in September have already 
Ikhmi referred to. At this time, too, eclworms appeared to be doing a considerable 
amount of damage, especially in oat crops, though their presence was detected in 
almost every crop on the farm. 

The field sown with ensilage mixtures in test plots was too backward at the normal 
cutting time, in early October, and the headlands of welhgrown crops sown on fallow 
wcr(* cut for this ])uriK>»e, together with 150 acres of the oats which had practically 
fnil(‘d. Ensilage making wa.s completed by the end of Octolxu', ajid the binding of 
oats for hay and for threshing purpo.ses was well in hand. During Novcmiber this 
work was coin[deted and all oats for grain threshed. Barley was all taken off with 
harv'ostera in the latter part <«f the month, and j>ea iLarveHting, protra(»ted by unfavor¬ 
able w(Mither, wjis also completed. In addition to damage by frequent showers and 
l*oi.st(*rou8 weatlu^r, grubs made their apix'arancc again ami account(;d largely for the 
]»artial failure of this crop. At the end of Noveinlx‘r hay cutting was completed, but 
stacking was interrupted by other work. All wheat for threshing (that is, the ]>rodnce 
of the jx*rmaneiit experiment fields, some 110 acres) had U'en bound and stookeil and a 
start had In’cn made with the harx'vslers and stripjiers in the larger fields. This work, 
together with wheat thre-sliing .*ind hay carting, was completed by tbe middle 
of IK'cemlxu’. 

Straw .—In addition to the straw pressed during threshing, stubble was again cut 
J\ith binders following the harvesters. In this way a]»proxrmately 40 tons wert* savinl 
and stacked in the fields requiring stock shelter. The (plant ity of baled straw sta<'ked 
was 150 tons, and the cocky chaff and cavings heap at the thresher was estimated to 
contain 30 tons. The pressed straw was the produce of 308 acres, »o that the average 
yield was just under lOcwts. of clean straw per acn^. The yi(dd of grain wa.s llibush, 
in the case of wheat and 164bush. of oats j>or acre, or roughly fiewts. of grain per acre 
over the whole area cut for threshing. 

WHEAT HARVEST. 

Seeding had been at the rate of OOllis. of seed with liewts, of high grade .sui>er- 
phospliate )>er aero. In the farm areas the seed was dry pickled with cojijier carbonate, 
and in the test plots with copper sulphate, 1 per cent, solution, followed by immersion 
in i |)er cent, limcwater and drying in the .sun. Uttle or no trouble was experienced 
with any of the smut diseases; most varii'ties, however, showed a shrivelling of the 
grain, owing to causes already indicated. This was most marked in Field Go, which 
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has been used for some years as a night paddock, and in ^hich the soil dried out 
unusually quickly, owing, no deiubt, to excess of the droppings of livestock. This 
accounts largely for the relatively poor returns in this field. 

The total returns from wheat this year are shown in the next table, and the com¬ 
parison between mean yields of this and previous seasons is shown in the 
table following. 


Table V. — Summarising the 1930 tVheat Keturns, 


1 

i 

Area. 

1 Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 

r 

i 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. i 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Farm Areas— 






Nettle’s B .. 1 

63-886 

1,402 

10 

21 

57 

Crouch’s D . i 

47-599 

887 

44 

18i> 

39 

Grainger’s B . 

36-912 I 

649 

0 

17 

35 

No. 6 D. 1 

29*464 

303 

4 

10 

17 

Totals. ! 

177-861 

3,241 

58 

18 

14 

Experimental Plots— I 

! 





Permanent Experiments. 1 

97-440 ' 

1,137 

47 

11 

41 

Variety trial and miscellaneous plots.. i 

30-977 1 

337 

48 

10 

54 

Totals. I 

128-417 

1,475 

35 

11 

30 

Grand Totals . ; 

306-278 

4,717 

33 

15 

24 


Table —Showing the Average Yields of Wheat on the College Farm, 1921-30. 


Season. 

Rainfall. 

Area Under 

Average Yield 

1 

1 

“ Useful.” 

Total. 

Wheat. 

per Acre, 

1 

1921. 

In. 

12-98 

In. 

17-16 

Acres. 

286-4 

Bush. lbs. 

16 56 

1922 . 

14-90 

20-00 

305-1 

16 

6 

1923 . 

25-30 

27-46 

184-1 

15 

44 

1924 . 

16-00 

20-43 

235-4 

12 

17 

1925 . 

14-18 

15-65 

248-2 

18 

56 

1926 . 

16-63 

18-49 

267-8 

19 

16 

1927 . 

11-73 

14-59 

312-2 

15 

44 

1928 . 

11-85 

18-03 

377-7 

10 

46 

1929 . 

9-73 

13-06 

25M 

15 

11 

1980 . 

11.77 

12.85 

306.8 

15 

24 

Mean for 27 years. 

i 

— 

— 

17 

1 


It will be seen that, deluding the experimental areas, a six bag average was taken 
off, and this, in the circumstances, represents a satisfactory return. 

The next table shows the returns from different varieties sown on the farm areas. 
These are not strictly comparable, as the fields vary in soil quality, and were, of course, 
sown at different times; the figures are given, however, as being of some interest. 
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Table VTI.— Showm^ Yields of Varieties of Wheat Grown in the Farm Areas^ 1930, 


Variety. 

Area. j 

Yield per Aero. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

iSword . 

16-8 

26 

45 

Nawab. 

5*3 

23 

40 

FeUx . ! 

71 

22 

8 

Late Gluyas...i 

22-9 i 

21 

35 

Florence ... 

6-8 1 

21 

24 

Waratah.. 

j 50 

20 

54 

1 

Nabawa... 

5-3 1 

20 

27 

Sultan ... 

14-2 i 

i 

19 

40 

Daphne . 

1 16.1 

18 

35 

Ford . 

1 10-4 

17 

58 

Sirdar . 

i 03 

17 

i 

54 

Canberra. 

11-3 

! 17 

51 

Oluford . 

20-7 

i 17 

! 

49 

Gluyas . 

; 15-3 

15 

29 

Federation . 

3-6 1 

j 

14 

29 

King’s White. 

13*7 i 

1 14 

15 

President . 

10-2 

14 

1 

15 

Dan . 

1 13-7 

i 

12 

Faun . 

30 

11 

24 

Caliph . 

50 I 

1 7 

29 

Free Gallipoli. 

7-8 

7 

23 


The last four named varieties were sown in Field 6d, and, therefore, suffered from 
the disadvantageous conditions referred to above. 

The prominence of Sword in the above list appears to be significant. This variety 
has been one of the heaviest jdelders in test plots each year since 1925, and still 
apparently retains the lead when sown under field conditions on a relatively extensive 
area. 

VARIETY TRIALS. 

The practice of testing each of the varieties of wheat of interest or importance 
locally, in triplicate plots of approximately one-tenth of an acre each, has now been 
in vogue for three seasons. These plots are sown in one held under, as nearly as 
possible, comparable conditions. For purposes of comparison between varieties the 
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figures representing the mean yields in these plots are those now employed, and the 
details of yields of all varieties sown this year are given later on. In the next table 
are shown the test plot results for 1930 in respect of all wheats which have been 
grown on the College farm for six years or more, together with the recorded yields of 
these varieties from 1925 onward, and the mean yields over this period. 


Table VIII .—Shewing Comparative Yields of Varieties of Wheat Grown more or less 
Ji^xtensively on the College Farm during the past 8ia> Seasons or More, 


Variety. 

1 1926. 

i 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Means. 


1 B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

n. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Sword. 

... 37 

7 

30 

57 

27 

49 

26 

41 

15 

57 

16 

16 

25 

38 

Caird . 

... 30 

18 

25 

58 

16 

54 

24 

28 

14 

6 

8 

29 

20 

2 

Dawn .. 

... 26 

40 

17 

28 

22 

14 

21 

10 

17 

14 

11 

12 

19 

20 

Felix. 

21 

27 

26 

8 

18 

58 

19 

23 

14 

2 

14 

26 

19 

4 

Nawab . 

...16 

11 

27 

27 

14 

27 

26 

25 

15 

2 

15 

15 

18 

57 

Caliph . 

... 21 

26 

24 

26 

22 

15 

20 

50 

14 

45 

9 

11 

18 

40 

Ford. 

... 25 

17 

22 

43 

23 

0 

19 

3 

16 

23 

7 

22 

18 

48 

Bor dan. 

... 22 

55 

24 

56 

19 

39 

23 

37 

11 

49 

9 

47 

18 

47 

Crostan . 

... 33 

3 

21 

10 

16 

32 

19 

6 

16 

32 

6 

46 

18 

41 

Gluyas . 

... 21 

40 

10 

52 

14 

31 

23 

62 

16 

48 

14 

19 

18 

31 

Gloss . 

... 19 

3 

10 

26 

21 

46 

19 

55 

16 

10 

12 

13 

18 

6 

Gluford . 

... 21 

54 

19 

10 

16 

21 

24 

9 

13 

11 

12 

49 

17 

66 

Sirdar. 

... 16 

40 

24 

25 

18 

52 

21 

13 

13 

53 

10 

41 

17 

42 

Yilma. 

... 1 30 

0 

25 

4 

14 

24 

17 

1 

10 

33 

8 

53 

17 

39 

King’s White . 

... 22 

36 

18 

57 

15 

47 

19 

46 

17 

23 

11 

2 

17 

35 

Sultan . 

... 21 

21 

18 

14 

17 

8 

21 

6 

17 

31 

9 

23 

17 

27 

President. 

...17 

38 

23 

12 

18 

2 

18 

16 

17 

45 

8 

55 

17 

18 

Faun . 

... 17 

16 

• 18 

24 

18 

53 

20 

42 

13 

57; 

13 

7 

17 

3 

Dan . 

... 14 

39 

20 

52 

17 

29 ! 

18 

5 

15 

2 ! 

! 10 

24 

16 

6 

Fay. 

... 17 

9 

15 

36 

16 

32 1 

19 

28 

15 

20 i 

10 

42 

15 

50 

Glede . 

... 22 

4 

! 21 

11 

16 


14 

7 

13 

15 1 

1 7 

16 

15 

40 

Daphne . 

... 18 

16 

15 

46 

15 

14 1 

18 

57 

13 

15 1 

' 10 

:io 

15 

20 

Late Gluyas . 

... 16 

59 i 

; 14 

27 

13 

1 1 

! 20 

16 

13 

27 ! 

! 10 

30 

: 14 

47 

Begum. 

... 14 

43 

: 20 

8 

17 

1 1 

i 12 

34 

13 

41 

9 

54; 

! 14 

40 

Regal. 

. .. 15 

31 ' 

21 

23 

12 

1 ' 

15 

55 

16 

14 

6 

58 

1 14 

40 

Zealand Blue . 

... 23 

14 

11 

21 

16 

3 

14 

17 

11 

1 i 

8 

29 

14 

4 

Federation. 

... 15 

45 1 

1 18 

51 

15 

32 i 

11 

51 

14 

36 

7 

35 

14 

2 

Maharajah. 

. ' 17 

18 

; 19 

35 

11 

26 

14 

30 

12 


8 

53 

i 13 

58 

Yandilla King . 

... 12 

19 

20 

11 

10 

39 

15 

8 

10 

3 ' 

6 

15 

12 

26 

Forel . 

. . . ; 

- 

! 

33 

17 

30 ; 

24 

44 

10 

50 j 

12 

25 

16 

36 

Regent. 

. . . i 

- 

\ ~~ 

- 

17 

34 

23 

42 

13 

28 1 

14 

8 

17 

13 

Canaan . 

. . . i — 

- 

! 

! 

17 

47 ' 

16 

29 

10 

58 i 

7 

22 i 

13 

9 


I 


'I'he promiiieiice of the variety Sword in this list is again marked, and the difference 
between its mean yield and the next highest figure, namely, a difference of ov^er fi^bush., 
is sufficiently important to warrant the assumption that Sword has definitely superior 
yielding qualities, at least under Koseworthy conditions. The next 17 varieties (down 
to Faun) in this list are separated by a maximum difference of only 3bu8li., which 
may be largely covered by experimental errors, and no definite conclusions should, 
llieiefore, ))e drawn from the results shown with regard to their relative yielding 
capacities. Of the remaining varieties (from Dan onwards) almost all have some 
undesirable qualities, such as relative lateness of maturity, which militate against their 
success under hard conditions. 

'I’he next table summarises the results of the triplicate variety tests of the past 
three seasons and shows, as well, the individual yields obtained in 1930, the varieties 
hciiig arranged in order of grain yielda of this year. 
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Taui k IX .—Showinff Grain (md Bay Yields of all Varieties of Wheat Orow7i i/n Test 
Blots, 3930, together with Mean Yields, 1928*30. 



Florence . 

Sword.• 

Noongaar . 

Nawab.♦ 

Canberra . 

Currawa. 

Felix .* 

Gliiyas. 

JUgent.♦ 

lluldmin. 

Faun .* 

Gluford .• 

Waratah . 

Baroota W onder . 

Nabawa. 

Gloss .• 

(Unnamed) .• 

Free Gallipoli- 

Rajah. 

(Unnamed) .• 

J offre... 

(Unnamed) .* 

Ranw. 

13a wn. * 

Sirdar.♦ 

Kings White .... • 

(Unnamed) .* 

(Unnamed) .• 

(Unnamed) .• 

Fay.• 

Late Gluyas .... ^ 

Daohne .• 

Walker’s Wonder . 

Jlan .• 

Indcret. 

(Unnamed) .• 

Captain .♦ 

Triumph . 

Finch.♦ 

Begum.• 

Huguenot . 

Bordan. 

(Unnamed) .• 

Sultan ...♦ 

Caliph .♦ 

Marshall’s Ho. 3 .. 
Mahmrajah.* 

Yilma.♦ 

President.• 

Calrd .• 

Zealand Blue _ 

Mac’s White. 

Minister.. 

German Wonder . 
White Tuscan ... 

Wannon. 

Bfajor. 

Satisfaction. 

Leak’s Rust*proof. 

Federation. 

Ford.♦ 

Canaan.• 

Onas. 

Glede .* 

Regal.• 

Nizam . 

Crostan .• 

Turvey. 

Tan^Ulla lUDg ... 
Wardllr . 


(Complex) . 

Sultan X Ford . 

Sunset X Gluyas ... 

Anvil X Sultan .. 

Federation x Volga Barley (?) 
(Northern Champion x Cretan) 

X Little Club 

(King’s White x Jonathan) x 
King’s lied 

Selection ex Ward’s Prolillc .. 

liegai X Gluyas . 

Bald Early x Minister . 

Late Gluyas x Anvil . 

Ford X Gluyas... 

Purple Straw x Gluyas . 

Helection ex Ward's Prolific .. 
Currawa x (Indian 4 x Federation)! 

Ford X Florence . 

Gluyas x Buuylp. 

Zealand Blue x Gluyas . 

Federathm x Scott’s No. 1 ... 
Clubhead x VandiUu King ... 

Indian E. x Telfords . 

Selectoii ex Major .. 

(Red Bordeaux x Yandilla) x 
( White Fife 

j Yandilla King x Sultan. 

I Indian F. x Federation . 

Daphne x Faun. 

Felix X Tunis. 

Selection ex King’s Early .... 

Ban X Gluyas . 

Sultan X Zealand Blue. 

Yandilla King x Caliph . 

Federation x Late Gluyas .... 

Selection ex Gluyas . 

Late Gluyas x Fan. 

(Unknown) . 

Daphne x Fane . 

Indian King x Bald Cretan .. 
Caliph X Baroota W’onder .... 

Fan X Caliph . 

Silver King x Rangit. 

Federation x Caliph . 

Emperor x C^aliph. 

Selection cx Medeah. 

(Bearded Rieti x Ford) x Dan . 
Yandilla King x Florence .... 

King’s White x Caliph. 

Marshall’s No. 3 x King’s White. 

Sel. ex Ward’s Prolific . 

King’s Rtni x (King’s White 
X Jonathan) 

Yandilla King x Marshall’s 
No. 3 

(King’s Wliite x Jonathan) x 
King’s Red 

Caliph X Ford . 

Zealand x Tardent's Blue .... 
(Imported from New Zealand). 
(Fife Indian x Durum D.) x 
Dart’s Imperial 

Sel. ex White Tuscan. 

Sel. ex Purple Straw . 

Sel. ex Federation. 

Federation x Wallace. 

(Unknown) . 

Sel. ex White Tuscan. 

Yandilla x Purple Straw. 

Fan X Coinebacic. 

Jonathan x Fan. 

Tarragon x Federation. 

Federation x Gluyas... 

King’s Bed x (King’s White 
X Jonathan) 

Indian 17 x Federation. 

Zealand Blue x Sultan. 

Sel. ex Marshall’s No. 3 (?) ... 

Yandilla x Silver King . 

Warden x Firbank . 


Grain Yields per 
Acre. 

1930. 1 Means, 

i 1928-30. 


Hay Yields per 

Acre. 

1930. i Means, 

. 1928-30. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

' T. 

c. 

L. 

16 

34 

17 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 

6 

40 

16 

16 

19 

28 

1 

4 

109 

: 1 

10 

19 

1.5 

27 

- 

— 

1 

1 

39 


— 


15 

1.5 

18 

34 

1 

6 

30 

i 1 

8 

64 

15 

3 

16 

7 

1 

5 

12 

i 1 

7 

14 

14 

32 

16 

4 

1 

7 

77 

j 1 

11 

75 

14 

20 

15 

57 

1 

6 

59 

1 

7 

109 

14 

19 

18 

20 

1 

9 

27 

1 

12 

19 

14 

8 

17 

6 

1 

10 

2 

1 

7 

80 

13 

14 

15 

6 

1 

7 

34 

1 

4 

36 

13 

7 

15 

55 

1 

7 

5 

1 

6 

26 

12 

49 

16 

43 

1 

3 

62 

1 

7 

69 

12 

49 

17 

18 

1 

6 

45 

1 

7 

29 

12 

31 

15 

40 

1 

5 

69 

1 

5 

36 

12 

31 

13 

38 

1 

10 

17 

1 

4 

71 

12 

25 

16 

0 

1 

4 

110 

1 

6 

38 

12 

19 

15 

49 

1 

8 

23 

1 

7 

5 

12 

13 

16 

6 

1 

5 

84 

1 

8 

16 

12 

7 

- 


1 

4 

22 


— 


12 

-- 

13 

47 

1 

3 

105 

1 

6 

20 

12 

0 

13 

67 

1 

5 

26 

1 

5 

16 

11 

49 

- 

— 

1 

6 

45 


— 


11 

42 

14 

55 

1 

3 

18 

1 

7 

2 

11 

31 



1 

6 

102 


_ 


n 

13 

12 

40 

1 

0 

50 

0 

19 

24 

11 

12 

16 

32 

1 

8 

82 

1 

9 

73 

11 

6 

15 

24 

1 

16 

37 

1 

12 

44 

11 

2 

16 

4 

1 

11 

6 

1 

11 

68 

11 

0 

- 

— 

1 

6 

74 




10 

54 

- 

— 

1 

7 

48 


— 


10 

48 


— 

1 

7 

48 




10 

42 

15 

10 

1 

5 

55 

1 

8 

95 

10 

30 

14 

44 

1 

0 

42 

1 

7 

81 

10 

30 

14 

14 

1 

6 

88 

1 

6 

45 

10 

29 

14 

41 

! 1 

3 

33 

1 

0 

55 

10 

24 

14 

80 

1 

6 

102 

1 

6 

46 

10 

14 

15 

0 

1 

0 

21 

3 

6 

18 

10 

11 


— 

1 

5 

55 


— 


10 

6 

11 

2 

1 

11 

86 

1 

3 

13 

10 

6 

11 

54 

1 

6 

1 

1 

3 

85 

9 

59 

- 

— 

1 

6 

105 




9 

54 

12 

3 1 

1 

7 

92 

i 1 

5 

38 

0 

48 

9 

49 

1 

10 

89 

1 1 

12 

4 

9 

47 

14 

44 

1 

3 

76 

! 1 

8 

60 

9 

35 

— 

1 

1 

3 

91 


— 


9 

23 

16 

0 i 

1 

6 

16 

i 1 

9 

103 

9 

11 

14 

55 ! 

1 

7 

63 

1 1 

9 

3 

8 

59 

12 


1 

7 

5 

! 1 

4 

0 

8 

53 

11 

60 j 

1 

10 

89 

1 

9 

33 

8 

53 

12 

» i 

1 

7 

84 , 

1 

8 

67 

8 

35 

14 

62 

1 

6 

16 

1 

10 

10 

8 

29 

15 

21 

1 

6 

SO 

1 

0 

24 

8 

29 

11 

36 

1 

10 

104 

1 

9 

66 

8 

23 

14 

10 

1 

8 

67 

1 

9 

60 

8 

23 

12 

40 

1 

2 

43 

1 

1 

17 

8 

5 

12 

25 

1 

6 

103 

1 1 

9 

73 

8 

4 

12 

31 

1 

9 

42 

1 

12 

87 

8 

4 

11 

28 

1 

1 

26 

1 

2 

8 

7 

46 

11 

50 

1 

4 

95 

1 

9 

20 

7 

41 

— 

_ 

1 

1 

68 


— 


7 

40 

12 

12 

1 

9 

71 

1 

12 

71 

7 

35 

11 

21 

0 

17 

110 

1 

3 

110 

7 

22 

14 

16 

1 

7 

34 

1 

12 

67 

7 

22 

12 

36 

1 

8 

9 

1 

10 

63 

7 

22 

10 

39 

1 

0 

21 

1 

3 

41 

7 

16 

11 

33 

1 

2 

14 

1 

7 

19 

6 

56 

18 

2 

1 

6 

78 

1 

9 

4 

6 

58 

10 

16 

0 

18 

61 

0 

18 

41 

6 

46 

14 

8 

1 

6 

88 

1 

18 

2 

6 

40 

11 

10 

1 

5 

70 

1 

9 

93 

6 

16 

10 

29 

1 

3 

18 

1 

7 

91 

5 

45 

10 

11 

1 

8 

62 

1 

8 

98 


♦ llenotes variety bred at Boseworthy College. 
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It will be seen that the relatively early varieties, and those recognised aa being hardy 
under drought conditions, occupy the first dozen positions or so in the above list. In 
this year’s hay returns the leading varieties stand in this order:—Sirdar, Captain, 
King’s White, Zealand Blue, Maharajah, Huguenot, Sepoy, Regent, Ac* 

Taking the mean figures for the three years, the best 18 varieties, having regard to 
grain yields, are:—Sword, Nawab, Gluyas, Waratah, Regent, Florence, Gluford, Dawn, 
Canberra, Gloss, King’s White, Ourrawa, Forel, Sultan, Felix, Faun, Nabawa, and 
Baroota Wonder. 

Comparing the mean hay returns similarly, the best varieties stand in this order:— 
Crostan, White Tuscan, Leak’s Bust Proof, Ford, Sirdar, Gluyas, Huguenot, Ourrawa, 
King’s White, Canaan, Sword, President, Sultan, Tuiwey, Dawn, German Wonder, 
Zealand Blue, Mac’s Wliite. 

The figures representing the mean grain and hay yields of the principal ^^dual 
purpose” varieties have been extracted from the last two tables and are now set out 
together in the next table. 

Table X.— Showing Mem Grain and Bay Yields of the Better Dual Purpoee Varieties 

of Wheat, 


Variety. 

Period. 

HayVieid 
per Acre. 

Period. 

Grain Yield 
per Am. 

Crostan . 

1927-80 . 

T. C. L. 

1 13 27 

192&-30 . 

B. L. 

IS 41 

Sirdar ... 

1927-aO . 

1 13 106 

. 

17 37 

Ford. 

1927-80 . 

1 11 64 

1926-M .1 

18 48 

King’s White. 

1927-30 . 

1 13 32 

1925-30 . 

17 36 

Sultan . 

1927-30 . 

1 11 11 

1925-30 . 

17 27 

President. 

1927-80 . 

1 11 10 

1925-30 . 

17 18 

Regal. 

1927-^. 

1 12 6 

1926-30 . 

14 40 


There appears to be little to choose between the majority of the alcove varieties 
from consideration of the mean yields. Crostan and Sirdar, however, from their 
behaviour in the farm crop as well as in test plots, appear to show special merit for 
general farm purposes. As a hay wheat the latter has the special attribute of a solid 
straw, derived from King’s Wliite, which figures prominently in the ancestry of each. 
Meither, however, has inherited the beard of King’s White, and each is apparently a 
consistent and fairly heavy grain yielder. 

(To he continued,) 


A USEFITL BRIDGE. 

On a recent visit to Kangaroo Island Mr. C, H. Beaumont (Horticultural Instructor) 
noticed a very simple, yet attractive, suspension bridge, which was serving a useful 
purpose over a river on the property of an orchard!st. The bridge was constructed by 
straining a roll of Cyclone pig netting (square woven) across the river, battens being 
inserted every 15in, through the netting to form a foothold. The hand rails were made 
of several strands of fencing wire, from which droppers, also of fencing wire, were 
tied to the bridge, and Stays were arranged by similar ties under the bridge and made 
fast to the banks. The bridge could be made more rigid and stronger by using a 
light wire rope on each side of the netting with similar ropes as hand rails and to 
hold the hangers.' It could be made perfectly safe for children by including light wire 
netting on the decking and for sides. With strainer posts firmly fixed on both sides 
of the river, such a structure would not be easily damaged at flood times. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS* 
FEBRUARY, 1931. 

[By Chas. H. Beaumont, IHstriet Horticultural Instructor.] 

The main work of the month will be the completion of harvesting soft fniita 
and drying surplus fruitsj The packing of apricots and peaches leaves much to be 
desired; ripe and green are sometimes rolled into a bushel box together, so that 
it ie not surprising that prices are low. Drying of apricots and peaches has been 
dealt with in a pamphlet, which can be obtained from the department on enclosing 
twopence (stamp) for postage. 

There will be few apples for export this season, and extra care will be necessary 
if theyj are to bring good prices; though we are short of apples, plenty will be sent 
from other States and will compete with ours. Pack according to regulations, and 
there will be no fear of rejection on the wharf; if any further information is 
required write to or call at the ofSfce of the Department. 

Codlin moth is causing damage to the pip fruits, and there will be a big loss, 
even in the best sprayed (orchards; this should be a good year to test out the white 
oils, with and without arsenate of lead. Use good water. 

Pears are being offered for export, and with reasonable care should carry well; 
precooling seems to be a necessity for pears. 

All racks, trays, and sheds should be thoroughly cleaned in preparation for drying 
vino fruits; do not take any risk of contamination by fruit moth; cleanliness is a 
dominating! factor. 

Vines are still liable to attacks of mildews if in showery or dewy weather, so it is 
well to keep watch and use preventives when required. 

While trees are in full fruit mark those specially suitable for working from. 

Scale insects on citrus are spreading rapidly now, and should be checked either 
by fumigation or by the use of white oils. Use good rain water and spray only 
on eloudyf days or in the evening. 

Irrigate young trees and vines, using fresh water only; loosen soil before it drys. 

Pear slug or cherry slug should not be neglected—a light spray of arsenate of 
lead will kill it; dusting is easiest for hawthorn hedges, 

Silver leaf is very noticeable this year in pears, plums, and other fruits; cut out 
affected limbs, and paint cut with thick white lead. 
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Conection f« Boseworthy Lady n. shown in previous half-yearly list as a Senior Three-year-old, but should have been shown as a Senior Two-year-old. Amended figures 
are as follows:— 

2S619 I Roseworthy Lady n.| Agric. College Boseworthy .I Jersey j 23/5/29 1 2 271 1 6,076 | S^fiO | 289-06 j 226 | 278 | — 
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IMPORTATION OF RUSSIAN WHEAT INTO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Early in December the Agent-General for South Australia reported that ho had 
been^ able to obtain much information which could be accepted as thoroughly reliable 
on the subject of the importation of Russian wheat into the United Kingdom. He 
intimated that a great deal of press and other publicity upon the matter had been 
tinged with political bias, and much of it could net l)e accepted as a reliablo 
Statement of the true position. There was a considerable difTorence of opinion as 
to whether or not Russia had been dumping wheat on the United Kingdom markets. 
The question, of course, depended entirely upon the interpretation given to the word 
^'dumping."Without doubt large quantities had been landed in the United 
Kingdom in 1980. To the end of September the amount of wheat imported was 
only 45 per cent, of the total importation, but the Agent-General understood • that 
during October nearly ns much wheat came into the country from Russia as during 
the whole of the earlier part of the year, and that the amount received 
during November was approximately the same as that wliich came in during 
October. Imports from Russia were likely to cease during the winter months. 
Although this was stated in sections of the press to be due to the exhaustion of 
home supplies he was‘advised that it was really due to the closing of Russian ports, 
and that export will, without question, be resumed with the coming of spring and 
the rp-opening of ports. There could be no doubt that the present unsatisfactory 
wheat position was not wholly due to the shipping of large quantities by Russia. 
There would seem tq.bo a consensus of opinion amongst the leading merchants that 
the present position was largely an ocbnomic one. The high price paid, for wdicat 
following the war encouraged increased j)roduction, and the position was that pro¬ 
duction largely exceeded demand. This unbalanced position naturally tended to 
lower values, but there were other factors. The action of the Canadia:q Wheat 
Pool and the United States Farm Board in withholding supplies from the'market last 
year, with a consequent heavy carry-over, had further aggravated the position. 
The United States export to Russia of large quantities of agricultural implements 
and machinery was also a contributory factor, as it necessitated the establishment 
of large credits abroad and Russia had adopted the present moans to enable hcr^ to 
pav for her purchases. It was generally known that con8Uinx)t)on in Europe, C?anada, 
and the United States was very stable, and any change in the market up or down 
does not materially affect consumption, but. in countries where a large proportion 
of the population was more or less on the starvation line, e.g.y (Tiina and .Ja])an, 
fi change in the market might perhaps be reflected in the demand position in those 
countries. The general position was certainly disastrous, and, so long ns the world 
supply position remains in its present state, no hopes of any improvement arc 
entertained. Competent market opinion was that low values would continue to rule 
foil a long time to come. 

While it was stated that Russian competition was unfair, this could not be 
definitely proved as particulars of production costs were not available. Russia’s 
pre-war position as an important supplier of wheat must also be considered. The 
war and the results of the ^revolution caused the cessation of her exports for some 
years, but it was only to be expected that she would, as soon as the ^leed arose 
and the opportunity offered, endeavor to regain her former position in the supply 
world. Of the exports this season the greater quantity had been sold on forward 
terms to United Kingdom buyers, and only relatively small quantities had come 
forward unsold. The price of Russian wheat sold in the United Kingdom had been 
comparatively low, and there can be no doubt that the low selling value had materially 
affected the United Kingdom markets, and would continue to do so. 


Imports of Wheat into United Kingdom from the principal sources of supply, together with total imports from all sources in the calendar 

years If'] 2 and 1913 and 1920 to 1929:— 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESVLIS OF BUTTEBFAT TSSTS FOB DBOBMBBB, 1930. 



Average 

Average 
No. (tf 
Cows in 
MUk. 


IfUk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Deo. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Dec. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
duiing 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Dec. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D ... 

2540 

20-81 

Lbs. 

16,908 

Lbs. 

637-83 

Lbs. 

4,144-54 

Lbs. 

709-69 

Lbs. 

28-01 

Lbs. 

174-60 


7/E ... 

25 

22 

20,879 

815-16 

4,431-88 

876-73 

85-07 

188-n 

4-30 

7/H ... 

745 

6-52 

4,9611 

665-96 

4,554-29 

252-70 

88-92 

218-62 

5-09 

7/J ... 

18 

16-74 

18,863 

770-17 

8,722-71 

653-67 

36-82 

175-24 

4 72 

7/k: ... 

18 

18 

15,1431 

841-31 

4,829-89 

665-74 

36*99 

208-24 

4-40 

7/L ... 

85-68 

34-00 

24,626 

690-19 

3,199-03 

1,188-14 

81*90 

150-28 

. 4-62 

7/0 ... 

21 

15-61 

9,2481 

440-17 

2361-54 

487-94 

20-85 

187-50 

* 4-76 

7/S ... 

14 

14 

8,556 

611-14 

4,281-97 

486-78 

81-20 

227-06 

5-10 

7/T ... 

10-87 

10-07 

5,898 

542-59 

8,726-60 

1 248-87 

22-89 

156-01 

4*28 

7/V ... 

9 


9,2221 

1,024-72 

2,185-94 1 

1 482-14 

48-02 

102-28 

4*69 

7/W .. 

21 

21 1 

18,290 

870-96 

4,214-44 i 

1 840-48 

40-02 

189-82 

4-60 

7IX,,. 

16 

16 

1 11,408 

713-00 

4,625-69 I 

1 500-78 

31-80 

194-85 

4*89 

7/Y ... 

21 

19-42 

12,3611 

578-75 

2,977-96 

57^19 

26-92 

142-05 

4*65 

7/Z.... 

10 

8-58 

2,704 

270-40 

2,390-95 

12#27 

12-68 

108-71 

4-67 

7Aa .. 

8 

! 7-10 

4,889 

611-12 

2,893-63 

241-55 

80-19 

146-80 

4-91 

7/BB .. 

15 

1 10-84 1 

10,5671 

704-60 

8,581-23 

' 462-76 

80-18 

145-90 

4-28 

7/Dd . 

12 

1 9-87 

7,057 

588-08 

4,127-99 

887-48 

28-12 

203-22 j 

4-78 

7/£b .. 

26 

21-42 

12,2681 

471-86 

2,866-19 

1 522-64 

20*10 

121-58 { 

4-26 

7/Ga .. 

14 

14 ; 

8,5401 

610-03 

2,969-74 

i 447-26 

81-95 

152-84 

5-24 

7/Hb . 

17 

IS 

8,3231 I 

489-62 

8.869-08 

! 358-92 

21-11 

146-10 1 

1 4-31 

7/11 ... 

13 

12-03 

5,950 

457-69 

3,077*91 

278-48 

21-42 

145*78 

1 4-68 

7/Ff .. 

11 

11 ! 

8,8501 

804-69 

5,498-80 

{ 382-41 

84*76 

285-92 

1 4-82 

Means. 

16-75 

14-77 

! 

10,909-59 

651-34 

... _ 1 

3,703-62 

! 496-20 

29-62 

166*76 

4*54 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATIOr^. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1930. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 

• 


Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

’ 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
Oct. 
to 

Dec. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
Oct. 
to 

Dec. 

Average 

Test. 

5/C.... 

30 

25-39 

Lbs. 

16,994 

Lbs. 

566-47 

Lbs. 

1,728-84 

Lbs. 

775-26 

Lbs. 

25-84 

Lbs. 

82-12 

4-^6 

5/D ... 

81 

24 

14,5854 

482-63 

1,697*28 

821*17 

27-10 

88-42 

5-63 

6/B ,.. 

86-68 

38-39 

17,0464 

464-78 

1,641-89 

884-83 

22-76 

88-51 

4*90 

5/J ... 

25 

24-52 

8,697{ 

347-90 

1,427-20 

499-45 

19-98 

77-84 

6-74 

5/0 ... 

25 

25 

17,050 

682-00 

2,195-87 

894-08 

35-76 

115-18 

5-24 

6/R ... 

56-19 

54*03 

24,6654 

14,412l 

487-26 

1,401-77 

994-86 

17-70 

60-05 

4-06 

5/8 ... 

80 

28-26 

480-42 

1,677*84 

684*63 

22-82 

82-50 

4-75 

6/T ... 

24 

20-71 

14,422 

600-92 

1,909-68 

584-87 

24-87 

84-85 

4-06 

8/U ... 1 

20 

14-81 

12,1055 

605-28 

2,189-13 

521-82 

26-09 

97-16 

4-31 

5/y ... 

1 27 

24-26 

17,254 

639-04 

1,966-18 

897*40 

38-24 

101-68 

5*20 

5/Z..., 

29 

28-71 

24,986 

861-69 

2,716-56 

1,219-42 

42-05 

128-98 

4-88 

6/AA .. ' 

1 18 

13*97 

8,752 

486-22 

1,209-11 ! 

420-85 

28-85 

62-85 

4-80 

6/Co... 1 

i 84 

27-26 

<8,948 

l0,768 

263-18 

1,872-65 ; 

882-70 1 

11-26 

61-02 

4-28 

6/Dd . 

21-97 

18-82 

505-71 

1,781*11 

551-85 

25-90 

89-86 

5-12 

5/Ee . . 

15 

15 1 

9,5944 

21,245{ 

689-68 

2,020-98 

424-84 

28-29 

95*98 

4-42 

5/Il ... 

27*29 

25-32 

778-51 

2,482-16 

981-68 

85-97 

110-72 

4*62 

6/Jj .. 

27 

25-68 

14,294 

529-41 

2,199-85 

648-98 

24-08 

100-72 

4-54 

5/KK . 

28-71 

18-71 

11,935 

508-37 

1,491-92 

516-26 

21-77 

66-48 

4-88 

5/Mx . 

14 

11-85 

7,9161 

565-46 

1,790-08 

885-98 

27-57 

92-80 

4-88 

6/Nw . 

27 

26-84 j 

17,894 { 

662-74 

1.988-41 

1 786-24 

29-12 

85-04 

4-89 

6/Oo ., 1 

22*81 

21-89 

18,7321 

602-91 

1,888*42 

1 581*08 

25*47 

68-08 

4*22 

Means. 

j 26-89 

24-14 

14,629-48 

544-09 

1,818-11 

1 686-01 

25^51 

86-90 

4-69 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KE8ULT8 OF BUTTBEFAT TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1930. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dm. 

Per Herd 
during | 
Dec. 1 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 


20 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb.. 

% 

MB . 

19 

9.780i 

489-03 

420-18 

21-01 

4*80 

I/C.. 

18 

18 

9,300 

516-67 

392-74 

21-82 

4-22 

l/F. 

24 

23-16 

16,522 

688-42 

748-33 

30-97 

4-50 

I/H. 

22-55 

21-10 

10,352 

469-07 

435-65 

19-32 

4-21 

VO. 

16-84 

16-84 

10,8384 

613-92 

494-75 

29-38 

4*79 

VR. 

22 

18-84 

5,284 

240-18 

337-68 

15-34 

6-39 

vu. 

19-71 

15-06 

7,5584 

383-48 

296-53 

15-04 

3-92 

5/W . 

28-39 

19-45 

12,061 

515-62 

557-75 

23-85 

4-62 

5/Y. 

15 

13-29 

9,2844 

618-97 

872-66 

24-84 

1 4*01 

veb . 

. 47-19 

87-23 

24,150 

511-76 

1,042-71 

22-10 

i 4-32 

vii. 

88 

32 

25,978 

787-21 

1,099-73 

33-33 

4-23 

vkk . 

28 1 

20-52 

17,5794 

627-84 

742-66 

26-52 

i 4-22 

VLl.. 

22-10 

20-62 

14,682 

664-34 

626-42 

28-34 

1 4-27 

VMm . 

16 

11 

5,239 

849-27 

245-88 

16-39 

i 4-69 

VOo . 

18 

10-68 

9,544# 

.530-25 

431-29 

23-96 

! 4-52 

5/Pp. 

20 

16-19 

12,1634 

608-18 

542-21 

27-11 

4-46 

vqq. 

3/Rr . 

26 

26-58 

21,511 

827-35 

889-.38 

34-21 

4-13 

24 

24 

20,243 

s 843-46 

831-22 

34-63 

1 4-11 

vss . 

26-32 

26-10 

27,6584 

i 1,050-85 

1,090-67 

41-44 

3-94 

V'rr. 

18-71 

18-10 

9,485 

i 606-94 

413-85 

22-12 

; 4*36 

yvij . 

38-87 

38-61 

22,348 

; .574-94 

940-34 

24-19 

i 4-21 

Means . 

23-75 

21-20 

14,336-33 

^ 603-72 

616-.55 

25-96 

4-30 


Xop 

Special 

Stiper 

(■4S% W.S.P.) 

IS THE RIGHT BRAND TO ORDER FOR 

: BIGGER CROPS : 

AND 

BETTER PASTURES 
THE AMLAIDE CHEMICAL i FERHUZER CO. LTD. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1930-31. 

Conducted at tbo Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

n'otal No. of Pens.—Section 1. White Leghorns--204 birds ; Black Mmorcas—3 birds. 
Section 3.. Black Orpingtons—30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Re^—6 birds. 

Tvpelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1930. 

Section 1 .—White Leffhomfi, 1 to 204 ; Black Minoroas, 206 to 207. 


OompetitoM. 

Address. 

Score for Month ending January 

31st, 1931. 

Bird No. 
and 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid/ 

Bird No. * 
and Egca 
Laid? 

Totals. 

"Williams, W. R. 

Frewviiie. 

(1) • 

(2) • 

(8) • 

, 

WiUiams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(4) 129 

(6) 146 

(6) ♦ 

276 

Williams, W. R... 

h’rewville. 

(7) 173 

(8) 189 

(9) 231 

593 

Wilkinson, P. W. .. 

Lower Light . 

(10) 203 

(11) 164 

(12) * 

367 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

Lower Light. 

(13) 200 

(14) 210 

(16) • 

410 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater. 

(16) 142 

(17) * 

(J8) • 

142 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater ........ 

(19) 185 

(20)181 

(21) 172 

638 

Langmead, E. R. 

Croydon . 

(22) * 

(23) • 

(24)173 

173 

Burton, 0. J. C... 

MaJiala. 

(26) 203 

(26) 181 

(27) 207 

591 

Heath, H. E..* 

Mile End. 

(28) 208 

(29) • 

(30) 171 

379 

Heath, H. E. ... 

Mile End. 

(31) 166 

(32) 167 

(33) IH 

437 

-Gurr, A. & H. .. 

Scott’s Creek. 

(34) 148 

(36) 181 

(36) 202 

531 

Howard. T. W. . 

Woodville . 

(37) 176 

(38) 148 

(39) 180 

503 

'Osborn, E. L, .. 

Camden. 

(40) • 

(41) 205 

(42) 183 

393 

Curtia, W. R. 

Ottonvi'ie . 

(43) 147 

(44) 210 

(46) 190 

547 

Gameau, V. F. 

WoodviHe . 

! (46) 178 

(47) 192 

(48) 162 

522 

'Gameau, V. F. .. 

Woodville . 

; (49) 189 

(60) 144 

(51) 173 

506 

Aird, J. R. A Son. 

Kilkenny. 

(82) 160 

(63) 189 

(64) 193 

532 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

FuUarton Estate .. 

(66) • 

(66) 131 

(57) * 

131 

Barrett, L . 

Ar^aston .. 

(58)151 

(59) 163 

(60) 189 

503 

Barrett, L.....i 

Angaston. 

(61) • 

(62) 124 

(63) 199 

323 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston .. 

(64) 168 

(65)133 

(66) 157 

458 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstnwu. 

(67) 143 

(68) 89 

(69) 200 

432 

Wiese, W. 1 

Cabra. 

(70) 232 

(71) 207 

(72) 187 

626 

Wiese, W. 

Oabra. 

(73) 196 

(74) 198 

(76)186 

579 

Bishop, 0. W..... 

Clarence Park. 

(76) 189 

(77)139 

(78)182 

510 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Balaklava . 

(79) * 

(«0) t 

(81) 180 

180 

Riggs. N. 

Camden Park. 

(82) 221 

(83) 178 

(84) • 

399 

Riggs, N.. 

Camden Park. 

(86)194 

(86) 146 

(87) 182 

521 

Hutton, M. E. .. 

Clarence Park. 

(88) 170 

(89) 201 

(90) 213 

593 

Andrewartha, A. H. .. 

Underdale. 

(91)138 

(02)190 

(03)196 

523 

Towels, 0. C. ... 

Weetbonme Park .. 

(94) t 

(06) 176 

(96) • 

176 

Towels, 0. C. 

Wostboume Park .. 

(97) 216 

(98) 193 

(90' t 

409 

Towels, C. C. 

Westboume Park .. 

(100) 209 

(101) * 

(102) * 

209 

Towels, C. C. 

Westboume Park .. 

(103) 171 

(104) • 

(106) • 

171 

Manuel. T. C. 

Myrtle Bank.. 

(106) 166 

(107) 172 

(103) 200 

528 

.Manuel, T. 0. .. 

Myrtle BanV.. 

(109) 161 

(110)228 

(111) • 

389 

Harris, W. A.;; 

Edwardstown. 

(112)209 

(112) 186 

(114) • 

394 

Harris, W. A. 

Edwairclstown.. 

(116) 186 

(116) 169 

(IIV) 101 

515 

Hill, W. 

KnoxviUe . 

(118) 178 

(110)167 

(120) 186 

561 

HiU. W. 

Knoxville . 

(121) 104 

(122)190 

(123) 186 

569 

McFarlane, A. S. 

Kilkenny. 

(124) 169 

(126) * 

(126) 124 

283 

Hutchinson, A. 8. 

Athelstone.. 

im) • 

(128)202 

(120) ISO 

392 

Hutchinson, A. S.. 

Athelstone. 

(180) 43 

(iSl) 183 

(132) 180 

406 

^avin, C. Gt. 

Salisbury.. 

(133) 187 

(134) 103 

(136) 222 

602 

4jlavin, €« G. ...... 

Salisbury .. 

(136) 212 

(127) 2QS) 

<188)188 

m 

Thomas, 0. R. 

Hectorville '. 

(139) 198 

(140) 184 

(141) 141 

523 
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Wgg Layin g Competition*—Section 1 .—White Leghorns, dtc. —continued. 


Conrpatitors, 


Score for Month ending January 
Slat. 1931. 


Addrcaa 


Compton, C. ...... 

Connor, D. C. 

Robinson. A. E. 

Vrnn, R. 8. 

McLean, J. G. 

Ficige, H. 

Fidge, H. .. 

Tolhurat, A. E. ...... 

Tolhurat, A. E. . 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Monkhouao, A. J. 

Monkhouae, A. J. 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Sage, H. R. 

Mitchell, W. J. ...... 

George, L. E.i.. 

George, L. E. 

George, L. E. 

George, L. E. 

Aird, J. R., ft Son ... 
Aird, J. R., ft Son ... 
Gameau, V. F ... 


1 

Bird No. 

Bin! No. 

Bird No. 



and Eggs 

and Eggs 

and Eggs 

Totals. 


Laid. 

Laid. 

1 aid. 


1 Woodeforde. 

(142) ISO ‘ 

(143) 189 

(144) 187 

532 

! Gawler .. 

(145) 107 

(146) t 

(147) 134 

241 

Hectorville ....... 

(148) 2.30 

(149) t 

(150) 206 

436 

. New Rindmarsh ... 

(151) 161 

(152) 162 

(153) 121 

434 

Black Forest. 

(154) 125 

(155) 137 

(166) 136 

398 

Ciareiice i'ark ..... 

(157) 159 

(168) 156 

(169) • 

i 335 

Clarence Park. 

(160) 139 

(161) 162 

(162) 201 

; 502 

Torrens Park . 

(1631 156 

(164) 131 

(165) 

286 

Torrens Park . 

(166) 141 

(167) 164 

(168) 136 

431 

Woodside. 

(169) 158 

(170) 197 

(171) * 

i 355 

Woodaide. 

(172) • 

(173) • 

(174) 188 

! 188 

Woodside. 

^ (175) 186 

(176) * 

(177) * 

! 185 

Woodside . 

i (178) • 

(179) • 

(180) 148 

; 148 

Nuriootpa . 

1 (181)138 

(182) * 

(183) 178 

316 

Woodside. 

; (184)19S 

(186) * 

(186) 218 

' 416 

Redfem. 

; (187) 189 

(188) 212 

(189) 156 

; 557 

Red fern. 

! (190) 205 

(191) 190 

(192) • 

1 395 

Redfem. 

i (193)162 

(194) 186 

(196) 191 

! 529 

Redfem. 

! (196)171 

(197)201 

(198) 202 

i 574 

Kilkenny. 

; (199)181 

(200) 199 

(201) * 

380 

Kilkenny.. 

i (202)167 

(203) 164 

(204) 169 

480 

Wondviiie . 

: (205) 166 

(206) 147 

(207) 165 

478 

1 

' 10,158 

9,445 

8,923 

28,526 







Section 3 .—filack Orpingtons, 


Competitors. 


Address. 


Score for Month ending January 
.Slat, 1931. 




: Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. j 
and Eggs 
Laid. 1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Aird. J. R., ft Son . 


.. , (208) 141 

(209) 105 ; 

(210)175 

421 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 


.. (211) 143 

(212) 155 ; 

(213) * 

298 

Williams, VV. R. ... 


.. ; (214> 168 

(215)199 

(216) 173 

540 

Williams, W. R. ... 


.. (217) t 

(218) * i 

(219) 158 

158 

^^urr, A, and H. .., 


., ; (220) * 

(221) * : 

(222) * 

— 

Andrewartha, A. ... 


.. (223) ♦ 

(224) 183 i 

(225) 192 

375 

McFarlarie, A. S. ,.. 


.. (226) 196 

(227) 171 

(228) 153 

520 

Connor, D. C. . ,... 


.. (229) * 

(230) 174 

(231) * 

174 

Gillick, W. J. 


.. (232) loo 

(233) • , 

(234) * 

100 

Osborn, E. L. 


.. (235) 141 

i (236) 201 

(237) 180 

522 

Totah... 


889 

1 1,188 ; 

1,031 

,3,108 


Seciio^t 4.— Rhode Island Reds. 





Score for Month ending Januarv 
Slat, 1931. 


Competitors. 

! Address. 

i 

Bird No. 

: and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. ; Bird No. j 
and Eggs i and Eggs Totals. 
Laid, j Laid. | 

Gameau, V. F. 

naj(©, H. 

.... ' W\‘»odv6lle .. 

.... ! Clarence Paik. 

i (238)140 
(241)179 

(239) 166 i (240) 116 : 

(242) 191 1 (243) 82 

i 

421 

452 

Totals. 


* 319 

1 367 ! 197 I 

873 


Disqualified, R»jlle 12, underweight eggs. 


t Dead. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday^ 
January 28th, 1931. There were present:—Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), H. N* 
Wicks (Vice-Chairman), P. H. Jones, H. 8. Taylor, P. J. Baily, 8. Shepherd, A. J. 
Cooke, A, L, McEwin, E, H, Martin, Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), 
Dr. A. E. V, Bichardron (Director Waite Besearch Institute), Mr. W. E. Birks (Prin¬ 
cipal Eoseworthy Agricultural College), and Mr, H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Agents* Commission on Superphosphate .—^The Committee appointed at the November 
meeting waited on the manufacturers on November 28th. Mr. F. Coleman said that 
the superphosphate manufacturers held out very little hope of being able to supply 
superphosphate at a reduced price during this season. Concession would be made to 
farmers who returned bags for refilling. The Secretary was instructed to get Jn toucli 
with the Superphosphate Association for a formal reply to the request of the Committee, 

Export of Fig Meat .—Information concerning exports of pig meat to London from 
Victoria was received, and the Secretary intimated that the report had been submitted 
to the Narridy Branch, from which the original question was asked. The letter from 
the Victorian department, written on December 4th, read:—''The quantity shipped from 
Victoria this season totals 5,040 carcasses—50 in September, 705 in October, and 4,284 
in November. From inquiries made, it appears that pork is not shipped on consign¬ 
ment. The usual method of doing this business is to get cabled quotations and effect 
sales on same prior to shipment. At the moment, the best price offering from London 
is 7id. per lb. for carcasses weighing from OOlbs. to llOlbs., with an average of 
SOlbs. This range of light weights is for consumption as pork. The cost of killing, 
preparing, and shipping comes to 2d. per lb., so that the price in Melbourne would 
be equal to 5jd. per Ib. for porkers. The beot offer from London for bacon weights, 
weighing from 1201bs. to 1601bs. carcass weight, is 6id. per lb. The cost ^ this ease 
also comes to about. 2d., leaving 4id. per lb. as the value in. Melbourne. In both cases, 
it is understood that the quality is to be of the best. * * 

EeductUm in Agent Charges for Handling Wheat .—^The Secretary stated that the 
Lameroo Conference resolution dealing with this was brought under the notice of the 
Chamber of Oommeree and the Wheat Pool and that the handling charges had been 
reduced by Jd. per bushel. 

Aecmnts for Cream Supplies .—The Eedhill Branch submitted a resolution ^ ^strongly 
objecting to the present system of not showing expenses in making up accounts on 
cream supplies.'' This was submitted to Mr. Barlow, who states that '‘Previous to 
the Dairy Act becoming law the method of payment was to pay for an estimated 
amount of commercial butter. This estimation was based on the weight of the cream 
and the percentage of butterfat it contained, and a chart was used to indicate the 
amount of butter to be paid for. Under this systenr, a gross price was quoted and al) 
expenses were then taken off. With practically all factories these deductions were 
comparable and were arrived at and fixed by a committee representing the manufac¬ 
turing interests. When it was made compulsory for the factories to pay for cream 
on the butterfat basis, the usual procedure which applies practically throughout the 
world was adopted. Thi^t is to say, the factories fix a net price which they are wiUing 
to pay for butterfat and no expenses are shown, the manufacturing expenses, d?c., being 
allowed for when fixing the net price. Departmentally, we have no control over this 
price as it is expected to be kept as high as possible by competition, and I must say 
that up to the present the prices fixed have been at least comparable. The reason 
that no manufacturing expenses are shown when jpaying for butterfat is that the 
^ butterfat is not the manufactured article, and the difference be8w^ the butterfat and 
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commercial butter (usually in the ratio of about 100 to 120) is used to pay part at 
least of the expenses* Either system, if under supervision, can be expected to give 
approximately the same net results, but it is practically impossible to show or charge 
manufacturing expenses if the payment is made for butterfat. The system at present 
in vogue is accepted throughout the world with the exception of New South Wales and 
Queensland*” It was decided to advise the Bedhill Branch accordingly. 

JAfe Mtmherahip ,—^Life membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred upon 
Messrs. A. E. Herbert (Nantawarra), J. R. Coles (Longwood), A. S. Burgess (Water- 
vale), and J* Burton (Beetaloo Valley). 

New Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Port Elliot—L. O. Hill; Waddikee Rocks—R. Scott, E. Rossiter, G. A. Graph; Mun- 
dalla—0. Hyde; Wallala—A. K* Weepers, A. Miller^ J. McIntyre; Mount Pleasant— 
W. H. Johns; Eapinnie—^A. Harvey, D. C. Wannan; Koonunga— Y. Kindler, U. 
Oallasch, F. H. Schulx, A. Zwar; Wirrilla—^P. 0. Jacka, H. Jacka; Monarto South— 
P. O. Schenscher; Wolseley—I. Makin; Pinnaroo Women's—Mrs. F. G. Bonnin; 
Veelanna—S. 0. Shaw, H. O. dements, J. W. Payne; Lameroo—^R. A. Jenkins; Parilla 
Women's—^Mrs. L. FoaJe; Kangarilla—Roy H* Strickland; Langhorne's Creek— 
E. Dodd, I. Dodd; Tintinara—T. Ingliss; Scott's Bottom—^H. Lohmueller; Strathalbyn 
—E. H. Woolfit, Dr. O. E. Willing; Two Wells—R. T. Murrell; Upper Wakefield— 
Alex. Anderson. Total number of members, 8,400; number of new members, 34; total 
number of branches, 305. 

Conferences .—The Secretary intimated that Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau 
would be held at Lyndoch (Lower North) on Thursday, February 26th, and at 
Wirrabara (Mid-North) on Wednesday, March 11th. The Chairman promised to attend 
at Lyndoch. 


BAYS Ton SBBir THB IBW MODEL IMO 

ALFA LAVAL 



There eze 10 Kew Improvemeate, including 

Ban Besil&g* 

Biifl Pfoot Bowl, Bust Proof DIsfts, 
Tfiillaf Sldm Milk Disohargo from BowL 

Tear by year the Aura Lavai has led the 
waar~~ei^ New Hod^ has been by far the 
Best SMazator In Its ^y. hut the loao 

Bow MmM Is far ahoad of a&yOiiag ovsr 

BMdS iSlOIS. 

frosMaL ipaolslly Basf Tarms, 

It wUlfaylozIts^ 

Write fpartlottlais-- 
A. W. SANbFOBD 4 CO., UMITfiD, 
ADBLAIDB. 


There^s a«FORGANS” 
Cast Chilled Share for 
every plow & cultivator 

Specially 
Chilled to 
suit every 
class of 
land, 

BUT 
ONLY 
ONE 

QUALITY 

■if 

The BEST 


They have tha largest sale ot any make 
in Aottoalasia. 

— Give them a trial. — 

J. & R. fORGAN, Ui, 

CRYSTAL BROOK & PORT PIRIE. 
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DAIRY ARD FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported:— 

BtTTTEEi.—The production at the beginning of last month declined and it became 
necessary to import moderate quantities of top grade butters from the easfcein States; 
but yhiee vhen quantities have steadied, and with the purchasing power of the public 
gentually being restricted, there has been almost sufficient local butter for requirements. 
In Jower grades, however, there is a surplus, and this is going forward to London from 
week 1o week. From this out, how^ever, quantities will decline as usual at this time of 
the yc'ar. Owing to the acute rises in the exchange position, markets for butter in the 
eastern States firmed each week, and this was reflected from time to time in values here. 
At date the following quotations ruled;—Choicest creamery freerh butter, in bulk, 
Is. ; prints and delivery extra; secmid and third grades, Is. 4i'd. (These prices are 
subject to the stabilizaion levies.) Beat separators, 1^. 2id. to 1b. 31^d.; well-conditioned 
store and collectors^, lid. to la.; heated and pastry, lOd. , 

Eggs.—T hese also have shown a seasonable decline, and many of the consignments 
were variable in quality and careful attention was nectsssary in the testing and giading 
before s.ilea could be eifectetl. As the demand at present is more parfcietdarly for prime 
quality guaranteed eggs, there was a w’cakening demjoid for other sorts, but there was 
no alteration in values recorded. Ordinary country eggs, hen 5Jd. per dozen, duck 
(Ud. per dozen ; selected tested and infertile higher. 

Crkfse. —The South-Eastern factories maintained quantities tnroughout the month 
under review. Local and Western Australian demand continued steady, so that clearances 
were efTeeted each week. Bates firmed a point in sympathy with the hardening in butter 
values, and at date are as fcdlows:—New makes, large to loaf, 7d. to 7Jd. per lb.; serai- 
manircMl and matured, to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. —The new season ^s crop is now being marketed in limited qiiantiti(»s and 
the quality so far seems to be good. Demand continues sufficient to absorb lots as they 
came forward, and with little alteration in rates. Ku’ndls, however, came in for better 
call, and are selling freely. Brandis, 7Jd. to Tfd.; mixd softshells, 7d.; hardshells, 4d. 
to 4id.; kernels, Is. djd. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Honey. —ThU commodity is not moving out at all freely, and w’ith heavf stocks held 
In all warehouses, buyers have been less eager to purchase than usual. The demand 
for low’er grade is almost negligible even at low prices. Prime clear extracted, in liquid 
condition, 3^'d. to 3jd.; best quality candied lots, 2fd. to 3Jd.; second grade, lid. to 
2(1. per lb. 

Beesw^ax.—M oderate supplies, fair demandj Is. 4d. to Is. 4id. per lb., according to 
sample. 

Baoon, —Curers have been able to obtain ample supplies of live hogs from the various 
markets, and consequently the quantities of bacon offering have been ample for all 
needs. Considering the times, the turnover has been well maintained, but an increasing 
call for bacon factory smallgoods resulted, which is usual during the summer months. 
Hams are in fair request. Best local sides, 9id. to lOd.; best local factory cured 
middles, 8d. to 9d.; large, 7id.; local rolls, 9id. to lOd.; Geo. Farmer^s '‘Sugar Cane^' 
brand hams, Is. 2d.; local hams, la. to Is, Id.; cooked, Is. 3d.; "Sugar Cane" bmnd 
lard in packets lid., in bulk lOd. per lb.; local prints, 10}d. per lb. 

Live Pottltry. —The quantities marketed so far this year have not been so ^^eat as 
usuai, and evidently the farmers have been keeping the! hens so as to augment incomes 
from the eggs prciduced. Ldght-conditioned birds eased in values, but prime quality 
cockerels (continued in good request. Values for ducks ruled lower than just previ¬ 
ously and turkeys also are lower in values than was the case at Christmas time. Prime 
roosters, 4s. 9d. to 6s. 4d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; fair-conditioned 
co<ikerel8, 2s. 8d. to 3s.^4d.; chickens longer. Hea'vy-welght hens, 3s. 3d. to 4«. 3d.; 
medium hens, 2s. 4d. to 3s. Id.; light hens, Is. 8d to 2s 3d.; couple of pens of weedy 
sorts lowa»r. Geese, 38. 8d. to 4s. 9d.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 6d. to 4s. lOd. 
Ducks, good-conditioned, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d.; do., fair condition, Is. 9d. to 28. 5d.; duckling 
lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, lid. to Is. 3d. per lb. live weight; do., fair 
CvOndition, 8d. to lOd. per Ib. live weight; do., fattening sorts, lower. Hgeons, 4}d. 
to 5Jd« each. 

Potatoes.—^N ew local potatoes, £58. 6d. to 6 b. per ewt. 

Onions. —^New white or brown, 6s, 6d. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC 
NOVEMBER, 1980. 


Imports. 

Interstate, 

Apples (bushels)..... ,. 234 

Bananas (bushels)... .... .. 18,867 

Cherries (bushel).. I 

Citrus- 

Lemons (bushels). 693 

Oranges (bushels). 38 

Passion fruit (bushels). 55 

Pawpaws (bushel). 1 

Pineapples (bushels). 738 

Peanuts (bags). 198 

Do. kernels (bags). 8 

Carrots (bags) 8 

Cucumbers (bushels). 409 

Onions (bag).:. 1 

Potatoes (bags). 19,321 

Bulbs (packages). 55 

Plants (packages). 24 

Seeds (packages). 84 

Trees, fruit (packages)..'.. 2 

Wine casks (number) .. ... 2,410 

Fumigated — 

Citrus—Lemons (bushels). 518 

Trees, fruit (packages). 2 

Wine casks (number). 7 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels)...^. 12: 

Pineapples (bushels). 3 

Cucumbers (bushels). 2 

Potatoes (bags). 4 

Second-hand cases (number). 2. 

O verseas. 

(State Law'.) 

Wine casks (number). 697 

Fumigated —Wine casks (number). 75 


G 


lUBEii 


THIS WAV 8. WITH THIS MACHINE 

THE MONKEV OR.UBBER. 

Is the uarivdled method of clearing land. Of special design^ and constructed 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps are 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shortener, tO' 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extra savings in 
time. Yields move up and costs come down. 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—Australasian Impitment Co.. Colton Palmer & Prtston, Harris Scarft Ud., i 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd.. South Australian Farmers* Union. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 
TREWHBLLA BROS. PTY, LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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IMPOBTS AND BZPOBTB-~Co9ii^d, 
Federal Quarantme Act. 


Seeds, &c. .. . 

Packages. 

. 4 fif54 

Lbs. 

379,602 

No. 

28 

Super ft. 
2 4.^7 201 

Plants. 

... 1 

Timber. 

. .. ... R2 578 


Exports. 


Federal Commerce Act. 

New Zealand—Oranges (packages). 

.... 82 


DECEBIBER, 1930. 


Imports. 

Interstate, 


Apples (bushels). 1*^ 

Apricots (bushel). 1 

Bauanas (bushels). 5,S77 

Citrus— 

Grape fruit (bushel). 1 

Lemons (bushels). 571 

Oranges (bushels) . 16 

Passion fruit (bushels). 42i 

Peaches (bushel). 1 

Pineapples (bushels) ;. ... 79 

Tomatoes (bushels) .. ... 1 

Peanuts (bags). 61 

Do. kernels (bags). 15 

Beans (bags). 10 

Potatoes (bags). 11,740 

Bulbs (packages). * 33 

Plants (packages). 30 

Seeds (packages). 36 

Wine casks (number). 2,405 

Fumigated — 

Citrus—^Lemons (bushels). 462 

Wine casks (number). 23 

Steamed —Second-hand bags (num\>er). 4,000 

Fejected — 

Apples (bushel). i 

Bananas (bushels). 12 

Second-hand cases (number). 35 


Overseas. 
(State Law.) 


Wine casks (number) 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

. ,. 666 


Packages. 

Lbs. 

Seeds, . 


, 253,615 

No. 

Plants. 


4 

Tea chests I . 


150 

Battans. 

. 15 

15 

Super ft. 

Timber. 

.. 102,787 

1,792,677 


Bxports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

England—^Almonds (packages).. .. 5 

Mixed fruit (packages) ..;. 7 
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.fire has 


effect <m *iiew* land, iidiidi cannot 


economically be rivoi in any other wa 



In burning stubble tlw use of 
a Horwood-Bagshaw Fire Rake 
is infinitely to be i>re(eiTed to 
the ordinary “running bum.” 
Where the stubble is thin the 
rake will ke^ the bum going, 
and is not inclined tobeas patim 
as a running burn. Again, with 
a Fire Rake, it is not as neces¬ 
sary to be so careful in the 
choice of a dav for burning. In 
new counti^ the intensified heat 
from a Fire Rake will scorch 
roots, suckers, and shoots, which 
a running bum is inclined to 
miss. Further, the Fire Ral», in 
passing over nie ground, misses 
nothinp;, collects and bums dl 
the rticks and mbbish, and, in 
addition, gives the ground a light 
cultivation stroke. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw 



12ft., 15ft, 24ft., and 30ft. Write 
for our illustrated folder, giving 
full particulars of this imple¬ 
ment, also copies of letten from 
enthusiastic owners. Write now 
whilst it’s in your mind. 

Sole Distributors f<«r SA.— 

The implement Co., 

Bank Street, Adeiaiile. 


TTi. HORWOOD - BAGSHAW 

Stump-Jump Fire >Rake 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The ^Howing 'figures, from ^ta supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioal Department* 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of January* 1931, also the average 
preoipitaticsi to the end of January, and the average rainfall* 


station. 

For 

Jan, 

1931. 

Av. to 
end 
Jan. 

Av*ge 1 

Annual 
jaain- 

fall. I 

1 1 1 

Fab North and Upfkb North. 

Ooduadatta. 


0-61 

4*72 

Marroe.. 

004 

0-42 

5*86 

Farina . 

0-05 

0*62 

6*46 

Copley . 

Beltana . 

003 

0*58 

7-93 

004 

0-68 

8*69 

Blinman. 

007 

0-94 

12-02 ! 

Hookina. 

009 

0-63 

11*61 ; 

Hawker.. 

0*10 

0^60 

12-28 1 

WUson.. .. 

0*10 

0-62 

11*84 

Gordon. 

009 

0-66 

10*73 

Quom. 

014 

0-66 

13*42 

Port Augusta .... 

Oil 

0*63 

9-43 i 

Bruce. 

. 016 

0*47 

9-94 1 

Hammond. 

0*20 

0*63 

11*41 1 

Wilmington. 

0-16 

0*83 

17*63 

Willowie . 

010 i 

0*60 

12*11 

Melrose . 

0-14 

MS 

23*01 1 

Booleroo Centre... 

010 

0*76 1 

16*26 

Port Germein . 

on 

0*63 

12*47 

Wirrabara. 

0*26 

0-68 

19*34 

AppiU .. 

1 0*l8 

I 0-64 

14*69 ! 

Cradook ......... 

006 

0*61 

10*87 1 

Carrieton. 

0*08 

0*78 

12*40 H 

Johnburg . 

007 

0*60 

10*64 

Eurelia. 

009 

0*79 

13*06 

Orroroo . 

013 

0*99 

13*28 

Naokara. 

_ 

0*71 

11*16 ! 

Black Kook ...... 

013 

0*71 

12*50 1 

Oodlawirra . 

0-13 



Peterborough .... 

0*31 

0*84 

13*30 • ' 

Yongala. 

0-36 

0*67 

14*46 1 

Noeth-East. 


i 

ij 

Yuiita . 

0-33 

0*62 

8*46 ! 

Waukaringa ..... 

006 

0*61 

8*06 ! 

Mannahill . 

_ 

0*66 

8*31 1 

Cookbiim. 

Oil 

0*62 

7-93 '! 

Broken Hill,N.S. W. 

0-06 

0*70 

0-61 ;l 


Lowsb North. 
Port Pirie ,... 

Port Broughton 

Bute .. .. 

Laura. 

Caltowie. 

Jamestown ... 

Gladstone .... 

Crystal Brook . 

Georgetown ... 

Namdv . 

Kedhill. 

Spalding . 

Gulnare. 

Yaoka ... 

Koolunga ..... 

Snowtown. 


0*04 

0*63 

13*26 ! 

0*17 

0*60 

14*02 

0*14 

0*67 

16*48 

0*16 

0*71 

18*11 

0*18 

0*70 

16*86 

0*18 

0*69 

17*84 

0*13 

0*67 

16*40 i 

0*12 

0*66 

16*87 1 

010* 

0*68 

18*47 1 

0*13 

0*66 

16*93 

0*31 

0*67 

16.63 

0*18 

0*63 

19*34 

0*24 

0*67 

18*74 

0*26 

0*61 

16*36 

0*40 

0*60 

16*62 

0*46 

0*69 

16*70 


■SI# 


Station. 

For 

Jan. 

1983. 

Av. to 
end 
Jan. 

Av'ge 

Annual 

Eain^ 

fall. 

1 ‘ 

Lower North —cc 

mtinued 


Brinkworth .... 

0*66 

0*61 

16*85 

Bly th. 

0*76 

0*67 

16*86 

Clare. 

0-69 

0-86 

24*61 

Mintaro . 

0*45 

0*62 

23*43 

Watervale. 

0*82 

0*91 

27*10 

Auburn . 

0*43 

0*97 

24*08 

Hoyleton. 

0-22 

0*73 

' 17-44 

Bafaklava . 

0*61 

0-68 

16*61 

Port Wakefield . 

0*72 

0*66 

13*04 

Terowie . 

0*41 

0*71 

13*47 

Yaroowie. 

0-42 

0*69 

13*72 

Hallett. 

0*44 

0*70 

16*47 

Mount Bryan .. 

0*21 

0*66 

16*79 

Kooringa. 

0*35 

0*74 

17*96 

Farreirs Flat .. 

0*36 

0*74 

18*76 

West op Murray Kanqe. 

Manoora . 

0*32 

0*61 

18*94 

Saddleworih ... 

0*42 

0*76 

19-60 

Marrabel .. 

0*30 

0*72 

19*87 

Riverton . 

0*23 

0*76 

20*81 

Tarlee. 

0*20 

0*77 

18*13 

Stockport . 

0*34 

0*74 

16*81 

Hamley Bridge . 

0*26 

0*77 

16*60 

Kapunda. 

0-31 

0*83 

19*86 

Freeling. 

0*37 

0*73 

17*96 

Greenock. 

0*38 

0*77 

21-68 

Truro. 

0*26 

0*72 

20*09 

Stockwell. 

0*30 

0*69 

20*18 

Nuriootpa . 

0*32 

0*76 

20-65 

Angaston. 

0*36 

0*78 

22-49 

Tanunda . 

0*46 

0-83 

22*12 

Lyndoch . 

0*48 

0*74 

23*68 

Williamstown... 

0*67 

0-88 

27*71 

Adelaide Plains. 


Owen . 

0*39 

"0*44 

13*91 

Mallala. 

0*56 

0*71 

16*67 

Koseworthy .... 

0*63 

0*71 

17*38 

Gawkr 

0*60* 

0*72 

19-06! 

TwoWeUs ..... 

0*66 

0*66 

16-81! 

Virginia. 

0*62 

0*68 

17-23 

Smithfield . 

0-65 

0*63 

17*61 

Salisbury. 

0*63 

0*70 

18*60 

Adelaide . 

0*64 

0*72 

21*12 

Glen Osmond .. 

0*61 

0*93 

26-06 

Magill. 

0*64 

0*86 

26*61 

Mount Lofty Banoes. 


Teatree Gully... 

0*63 

0*84 

27*63 

Stirling West .. 

1*28 

1*64 

46*90 

XJraidla . 

0-96 

1-35 

44*11 

Qsrendgn . 

0*69 

MO 

32*91 

Morphett Vale . 

0*33 

0*77 

22*69 

Noarlunga. 

0*16 

0*60 

20*40 

Willunga . 

0-21 

0*78 

26*02 

Aldinga ....... 

6*07 

0*58 

2025 
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R A IN FALL — continv. ed. 


Station. 


For i 

j 

Av. to 

! i, 

'i Av'kc i 

Annual 


! Kor 

i 

Av. to 

Av*«e 

Annual 

Jan. { 

oiui 

1 Rain- i 

Btation. 

i Jan. 1 

ottd 

Rain* 

1931. : 

Deo. 

fall. 


1 1931. 

Dec. 

"all. 


Mount Lofi’Y Ranges— contd. 


Mypoiiga. .. .^. 

0-49 

0-74 

Normanville . 

0-16 

0-55 

Yankalilla. 

0-13 

0-57 

Mount Pleasant .. 

0-83 

0-83 

Bjrdwood. 

0-69 

1-02 


0-73 

1-07 

Millbrook Reservoir 

0-57 

1-13 

Tweed vale. 

0-73 

1-01 

Woodside. 

102 

0-97 


MO 

1-09 

Nairne . 

1*38 

0-93 

Mount Barker- 

l-5« 

1-02 

Kchunga . 

0-93 

1-06 


1-94 

0-88 

Meadows. 

1*08 

105 

Strathalbyn ...... 

1-02 

0-70 

Murray Flats and 

Valley 

Meniiigie . 

0*27 

0-63 

Milang . 

0-51 

0-62 

Langhorne’s Creek 

0-72 

0-46 

Wellington . 

0-80 

0-71 

Tuilem Bend. 

1-33 

0*46 

Murray Bridge ... 

0-72 

0-56 

Cal ling ton . 

0-87 

0-67 

Maiinum . 

0-67 

0-50 

Palmer. 

0-64 

0-45 

Sedan . 

0-29 

()-.'.6 

Sw-an Reach . 

0-18 

0-38 

Blanchetown. 

0-28 

0-67 

Eudunda. 

0-30 

0-69 

Sutherlands. 

0-37 

0*35 

Morgan . 

0-26 

0-51 

Waikerie . 

025 

0-35 

Overland Corner .. 

0-14 

0-47 

Loxton. 

0-25 

0-50 

Ken mark. 

0-17 

0-47 

West of Spencer’s 

Gulf. 

Euela. 

0-09 

0 61 

Nullarbor. 

0-02 

0-38 

Powder’s Bay .... 

0-48 

0-37 

Penong . 

0-17 

0-32 

Koonibba . 

0-35 

0-30 

Denial Bay . 

— 

1 0-29 

Ceduna . 

010 

0-23 

Smoky Bay. 

0-31 

i 0-26 

Wirnilla. 

0-02 

— 

Streaky Bay. 

0-31 

0-41 

Ohandada . 

0-12 

— 

Minnipa. 

0-20 

0-66 

Kyancutta. 

0-37 

— 

Talia. 

0-48 

0-26 

Port EUiston. 

0-69 

0-38 

Yeelanna. 

0-22 

0-24 

Cummins. 

0-16 

0-41 

Port Linooln. 

0-09 

0*66 

Tumby. 

0-47 

0-28 

Ungarra. 

0-64 

0-29 

Carrow.. 

0-73 

0-31 

Amo Bay . 

0-70 

0-38 


2914 

20*73 

22-95 

27- 29 

29- 28 
33-45 
35 55 
35-9G 

32- 38 

35- 02 

28- 22 
31-71 

33- 29 

30- 62 

36- 34 
19-41 

18- 46 

15-05 

14-80 

14-64 

14- 66 

13- 76 

15- 31 

11- 53 

15- 65 

12- 16 
10-66 
11*14 
17-13 

10-79 

9-17 

9-61 

10- 50 

11- 60 

10- 52 

9-96 

8-62 

11- 76 

11-94 
11-64 

11- 31 
9-82 

10-44 

14- 91 

13- 73 

14- 76 

16- 47 

16- 03 

17- 77 

19- 45 
14-14 

16-83 
13-38 

12- 46 


West of Spencer’s Gulf— contd. 


Kudall . 

0-66 

0-58 

12-07 

Clove . 

1-34 

0-50 

14*61 

Cowell . 

0-32 

0-46 

11-16 

Miltalie . 

1-12 

0-51 

13-59 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0-55 

0-59 

14-98 

Kimba. 

0-08 

0-37 

11-60 

Yorke 

Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

0-27 

0-63 

13-94 

Kadina. 

0-29 

0-51 

16*71 

Moonta . 

0-36 

0-50 

16-10 

Paskoville . 

0-26 

0-49 

15-64 

Maitland . 

0-56 

0-61 

19-97 

Ardro.ssan . 

0-56 

0-48 

14-00 

Port Victoria .. 

0-62 

0-45 

16-44 

(hirrannilka .... 

0-56 

0-57 

17-92 

Minlaton . 

0-40 

0-51 

17-90 

Port Vincent ... 

0-52 

0-41 

14-66 

Brentwood .... 

0-23 

0-36 

16-62 

Stansbury . 

0-47 

0-56 

16-89 

Warooka . 

0-23 

0-44 

17-60 

Yorketown .... 

0-19 

0-47 

16-98 

Edith burgh .... 

0-23 

050 

16-44 

South and South-East. 


Ca}>e Borda- 

0-28 

0-60 

24-76 

Kingseoie . 

0-06 

0-45 

19-06 

Penneshaw .... 

0-46 

0-43 

18-66 

Victor Harbor .. 

0-39 

0-09 

21-33 

Port Elliot. 

0-32 

0-66 

20-02 

Goolw^a. 

0-45 

0-66 

17-87 

Copevilie . 

0-42 

0*37 

11-68 

Meribah. 

0-17 

0-12 

11-34 

Alawoona . 

0-34 

0-52 

9-98 

Mindarie . 

0-18 

0-54 

11-88 

Sandalwood .... 

0-45 

0-56 

13-67 

Karoonda . 

0-62 

0-50 

14-37 

Pinnaroo . 

0-34 

0-43 

14-70 

Parilla . 

0-62 

0-46 

13-96 

Lameroo . 

0-54 

0-56 

16-19 

Parrakie. 

0-47 

0*45 

14-52 

Geranium . 

0-37 

0-47 

16-49 

Peake . 

0-47 

0-66 

16-30 

Cooke’s Plains . 

0-34 

0-54 

16-47 

Coomandook ... 

0-32 

0-50 

17-34 

Coonalpyn. 

0-37 

0-66 

17-61 

Tintinara. 

0-24 

0-60 

18-81 

Keith. 

0-72 

0-42 

17-93 

Bordertown .... 

0-21 

0-72 

19-35 

Wolseley . 

0-22 

0-60 

18-41 

Frances . 

0-77 

0-68 

19*94 

Naracoorto .... 

1-31 

0-79 

22-58 

Peiiola . 

2-14 

102 

26-15 

Lucindale . 

1-61 

0-70 

23-07 

Kingston. 

109 

0-72 

24-37 

Robe . 

0*76 

0-70 

24*61 

Beachport. 

1-24 

0-88 

26-97 

Millicent . 

i 1-42 

0-96 

29-79 

Kalangadoo .... 

2-19 

118 

32*34 

Mount Gambier 

1-49 

1-36 

30-74 


* Denotes average for leea than 10 -year period—Oodiawirra <1 yew)» 

HeShah (9)« Oe^n (6), Denial Ay (10, Klmba (0), Alawoona <8), Bucla (1), Wlrrulla (1), 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDKX TO CURRENT ISAUB AND DATB8 OF MEETINGS. 


Branoh. 

Beport 

on 

Fags* 

Datfli<d 

Meetlngi. 

Bimneb. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

^tmo^f 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar 

AtewcMma . 

Alduig* . 

• 

« 

— 

— 

Bodonda. 

• 

2 

2 

. 

t 

27 

_ 

IBniwllM.... 

• 

14 

14 

AlmM ... 

; 

■ 

Bnrelta Women's. 

0 

4 

4 

Amyton. 

• 


_ 

BverardBast. 

0 



. 



- , 

FaRetl*sFlat ... 

0 

27 

27 

AppOft . 

• 

..... 

.... 

Finnlss. 

0 


AmlA-YAROWlS. 

Arwflirt<»m . 

« 

789 

6 

6 

GawlerElTCT . 

GMir8«i:ni«m . 

0 

0 

■ 

28 

— 

Adibourne. 

• 

26 


Gefanliun .. 

0 

28 

28 

Aabnrn. 

0 


..... 

Gladstone . 

0 

27 


Aatmrn Women'i. 

782 

27 

27 

Gladstone Women's . 

782 - 

18 

18 

BilAkUvft . 

« 

28 

23 

Gleneoe ... 

0 

10 

10 

.. 

« 



OlflMon ... 

0 




• 

. 



0 

5 

5 

BwtolooYAUfiF . 

788 

2 

80 


0 



Bdalto Korih . 

788 

2 

2 

Greenock. 

t 

9 

9 

BalAtte Women*!. 

782 



Green Patob . 

A 

26 


Betri. 

m« flwMinn. .. 

* 

« 

4 

4 

Golnare . 

• 

t 

2 

2 

SmSeSb 

795 

5 

5 

rt tti-fT-ir-T 

fraiMnii, __ 

A 



Ff BiTk - T. 

• 

8 


WMfUl^^fk .. 

• 


_ 

BbMkSpilBp. 

* 

..... 

__ 

... 

• 

_ 

4 

Bleekwood . 

0 

0 

9 

ITMifvIrM 

• 

8 

8 

BlodkB. 

0 



Hooklna ... 

• 



Blyth. 

788 

20 

20 

Yfnylet.Aii. 

• 

16 

16 

Boolvoo Oentre... 

0 

27 


TnniMn Vallw^.. 

0 

19 

19 

BoolgiiB...... • 

0 


■MM 

fmfthMnlr , ^^ ^ ^. 

• 


Boom PleiiM. 

t 

5 

5 

jamfstown ... 

0 

18 


Bonik# ... 

A 



WmlAngp^nn Wnmjm*« . t t r t 

783 

14 


Bowblll. 

0 


■ 

irmlAV^gMilnf^ Trttf*TT.* 

A’ 

10 


Brentwood . 

0 

6 

6 

'O’MlvMn.. 

0 

18 

Bra 

Bctekley . 



4 

WknimrlilM... 

t 

^pSm 

Brinkwortb. 

789 

2 

2 


783 

8 

39 

Browidow... *. 





* 



BnrfmnMii t . 11 # ^. t t t ? t t t 


__ 

■ 

Hi|^nl _,_ 

t 

__ 

_ 

Bogle. 

792 

10 

10 


A 


_ 

Bnadeleer Sprlnfe. 




1 Kmimndm ... 

0 

18 

18 

Bonon... 


8 

4 

E '77 (TVtT^i^MgBllglBIBBNllfl 

0 


Bote.... 

• 

19 

19 

1 STMmonilM' .. _ .. 

0 

4 

4 

Butler . 

* 




0 

i 26 


Oelcn . 

0 



'lETdly . 

0 

' 28 

- ■ 

OndeH. 

* 



iKIItl. 

0 


_ 

GnUpb . 

0 

8 

8 

KUkerran. 


26 

_ 

Oettowle .... 

0 

-1- - - 

.... 


■ 

2 

2 

Onnowie Belt . 



.... 

Koofimaa ....... 

• 



Oumlae . 

791 

26 


Koo^fia. 

« 

26 

_ ■■ 

Onn^ .. 

» 


i ^ 

YonmnnaM 

* 


■ 

Ohnndiidn .. 

* 

■ 


Motmio.. 

* 

2 

2 

Cftinna . 

0 




0 

2 

2 

Oheny Gardens . 

795 


.... 

TtifirMwlna . 

• 

10 

10 

OInaileld . 

« 


... 

ITvAnMiMia . 

• 

8 

3 

Clixe. 

0 

8 

3 


• 

8 

$ 

damdon . 


2 

2 A 81 

tAmciroO ... 

* 



Oleee . 


5 

6 

Langbome's Greek. 

0 

28 

.... 

(Mdogln... 

0 



T.MI1HL .. 

0 

25 ] 

— - 

Ocdlle . 

0 

4 

4 

TIM ... . 

791 

7 i 

7 

Ckdton . 

0 



Lenswocnf maid Fotmi Eimge 

.0 

mm 

m 

CkMunandook . 

0 

27 

27 

Light's Pass . 

789 

2 

2 

Oeonnipsm. 




TAp«An ... 

0 

28 


Ooonnwnm. 


T 

*6 

Gum and Monasb .... 

0 


4 

Ooenbie ... 




PInfi - . 

0 

-rt- 


OdpevlUe . 

\ • 

1 

■ - 

T^nffgvpoad..... 

t 

T-i-rrr 

_ 

Ckmlln .. 

0 


M. 

Xx>ii^iik ... 

A 


4 

OfndMr .. 

0 



Jjnwtfim .. 

• 

18 

18 

OummluB . 

t 

18 

18 

Lnoltidale .. 

• 



Gonoenn ... 

0 


- 

Lsudodi... 

789 

8 

8 

. 

0 

li 

2 

KUrenFlat. 

795 



ura^Biyw . 

OtuUsPenk . . 

0 

•mm 



• 

8 

16 

3 

16 


0 

. 

... 

Mattee... 

t 

26 



0 


. 

IfAnflAlA ................. 

A 


•mm 


t 

10 

10 

Manoanifle.. 

* 

» 

» 
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Report 

Dates ol 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Branch. 

on 


Page. 

Feb. { liar. 




Miirama. 

Iteadowa . 

Herlbah ... 

tfilaiig .. 

MjnendUla. 

HUlUcant .... 

lllUicentWomen's .... 

MllUlie . 

Mlndarie . 

Mlnnipa. 

Modbury .... 

Monarto South. 

Iloonta . 

Moorlands. 

Moorook . 

Morohard .. 

Morphett Vale ....... 

Mount Barker. 

Mount Bryan . 

Mount Compass.. 

Mount Qambier ....... 

Mount Hope. 

Mount Pleasant ...... 

Mount Remarkable ... 

Mount Schank .. 

Mttdamuekla. 

Mundalla. 

Murray Bridge .. 

Murraytown . 

Mypolonga . 

Myrla.. 

Nantawarra. 

Naracoorte . 

Barridy . 

Barmng. 

Nelshaby. 

Nelahaby Women’s .. 

Netherton. 

New Residence. 

North Booborowle ... 

NunJikomplta. 

Nunkeri. 

O’Loughlin . 

Oiroroo . 

Overland Comer. 

Owen . 

Palabie. 

Parilla . 

Parilla Women’s. 

Parilla Well . 

Parilla Well Women's 

Parrakle. 

Parrakle Women’s ... 

Parana. 

PMkeville . 

Pata. 

Penneshaw . 

Penola. 

Penwortham. 

Petersville. 

Petlna . 

Plnkawllllnte. 

Plnnaroo. 

PInoaroo Women's .. 

Pooohera. 

Port Billot. 

Jygery. 

Quom. 

Rameo.. 

Rapid Bay . 

Redhill. 

Rendelsham . 

Banmark .. 

Ehynte... 

Ri<mnian*sCreek .... 

Riverton .. 

Riverton Women’s . 


Roberts and Verran . 

Rockwood. 

Rosedale .... 

Roseworthy. 

Rosy Pine... 

Rudall. 

Baddleworth . 

Saddleworth Women’s ... 

Salisbary. 

Salt Creek. 

Sandalwood. 

Scott’s Bottom ... 

Shoal Bay... 

Smoky Bay. 

Snowtown. 

South Kilkerran. 

Spalding . 

S&Ung. 

Stockport . 

Strathall^n. 

Streaky Bay... 

Tallem Bend. 

Talla. 

Tantanoola . 

Taplan .. 

Taragoro. 

Tarcowie . 

Tarlee... 

Tatlara. 

Thrington. 

Tlntlnara. 

Truro. 

Tulkineara . 

Tweedvale... 

Two Wells. 

Cngarra. 

Upper Wakefield. 

Uraldia and Summertown 

Voitch . 

Vl^nia. 

: Waikerie . 

; WaUala. 

Wanbl . 

, Wandearah. 

Warcowle . 

Warcowie Women’s. 

I Wairamboo. 

IWasleys. 

Wasleys Women’s . 

Watervale. 

Wauraltee. 

Weavers ... 

Wepowie . 

White’s River. 

Whyte-Yarcowie . 

Wllkawatt Women’s. 

Wtliiamstown Women’s .. 

WtlUamstown. 

Wlllowie .. 

Wilmington. 

Windsor. 

Wirrabara. 

Wlrrllla. 

Wirrllla Women’s . 

Wimilla. 

Wolseley . 

Wiidlnna. 

Wynarka. 

Yacka . 

Yadnarle... 

Yallnnda Flat. 

Yandfab . 

Yaninee. 

Yantanable... 

Yeelanna. 

Yorketown-Mel vUle. 

Younghusband . 

Vnnfo. 


8 8 
27 


ilkk^ No report received during the month ol Janaary- 


t Held over. 


B Inreoem. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should bfe a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINOa 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

AUBURN WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 24.08in.). 

The meeting of January 30th was held at the residence of Miss Dennisom Sister 
Thomas gave an interesting paper, *^Home Nursing," and Mrs. Giles read an article, 
"Diets in the Home." Twelve members and two visitors attended. (Secretary, Miss 
Dennison.) 


BELALIE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 17.84in.). 

Meeting held September 9th. Mrs. Mitchell presided over an attendance of 21 
members and three visitors. Conveners were appointed for different sections tc 
assist with the Bureau exhibit for the local show. Mrs. M. Baily gave an instructive 
paper, "Home Nursing." (Secretary, Mrs. E, L. Orchard, Jamestown.) 

October 14th.—Present: 23 members and 30 visitors. 

Mrs. I, Warnes, of Burra, gave an instructive address, "The Work of the Country 
Women's Association.'' 

At the meeting held on November 11th, reports were received from delegates who 
represented the Branch at the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Orchard, James* 

town.) - 

GLADSTONE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 16,40in.)., 

January 9th.—Present: 14 members. 

Dressmakin^g. —Miss M. Brown read the following paper:—"Nowadays most women 
do a fair amount of their own dressmaking; even if it does not run to their particular 
frocks, they have a 'shot' at their morning frocks, especially those for summer wear. 
Even if we are proud of making our owu clothing, we do not want everybody to know 
it is home-made, and, worse still, looks home-made. First of all, obtain a good pattern. 
Cuttmg out is the most important and cannot be done in five minutes. If the material 
is not cut out correctly the finished article cannot be expected to be satisfactory. Have 
a clear table, scissors and pins; use the best pins, to avoid marks in silk fabrics. Pin 
all pa.ttern8 on the material first (because it would not be very pleasing if one pro¬ 
ceeded with the cutting out first and then discovered not sufficient material). If it is 
a plain material, one can save a great deal, by placing the shoulder seams together, 
but in case of some printed materials and velvet, all patterns must run the same way. 
It is best to have the frock fitted and then pressed with the stitching, following the 
directions with the pattern. Finishing off counts for a great deal. Press the seams as 
the frock is being made. This point is very often overlooked. Then, perhaps, the dress 
is tried on before the finishing touches are added and it is not satisfactory. The 
sleeves, if there are any, do not set rightly; the collar sticks out: perhaps, if Jt is a 
coat, it hangs out at the bottom. The sleeves are usually most difficult to fit. Do not 
have the armhole too large or too small, and in case of a small armhole, do not try 
cutting out too much under the arm—-let out the seam. To be on the safe side, tack 
the sleeve in and try on; sometimes the sleeve seem needs to come more towards the 
front. A few gathers iif the sleeve helps a great deal, especially in cases where the 
wearer's arms are not so slim as they would like them to be, the sleeves pull across here 
and so split with airm movement, whereas a fullness allows for arm movement—^and very 
few gathers are needed. In case of a collar standing out from the neck at the ba<^, 
if cut too low it may be remedied by taking more on the shoulder, but first note that 
it will not interfere with the back in another place. Stretch the collar slightly on the 
neck at the back. A roll collar will never set satisfactorily if the collar is not stretdied 
slightly on to the neck at the back. Should the back of a costume, coat, or speerts 
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blazer hang out^ take a little more on the shoulder seame near the sleeve—^not at tlu* 
neck. In the case of the front of the coat hanging apart at the bottom—this applies 
to a full length coat—take off at the shoulder seams again, only at the neck this time. 
Pressing *—^Weight and time are more to be considered than heat in obtaining the best 
results. An iron used too cool will shrink the material. Try pressing on a small piece 
of the material first befoire the made-up garment, in case marks are left. If this 
happens, a cloth can be placed between the iron and the material. Velvet must never 
be pressed on the flat, but seams held at each end and passed over the iron to prevent 
marking. Another point, when handling velvet, take a cutting of velvet and place 
between the thumb and finger, holding pile to pile. Fancy crepes are pressed same 
way as velvet, but velveteen may be pressed flat. Georgette and woollen fabrics must 
not be pressed under a damp cloth, where a number of other materials may. In a thick 
frock of, say, flannel, where there is a flat seam, rub soap on the seam. Verv often 
steaming will improve a last season ^s frock. To do away with unnecessary fullness, 
place a damp cloth on the part and place a hot iron on that cloth. A shinoy serge 
skirt may be improved by rubbing with a fine glass paper, not too hard, but just 
sufficient to roughen the knap and then press. Pressing marks may be removed by 
steaming. Place the damp cloth on the material, then hold the iron on the cloth for a 
few seconds, causing steam to rise. Slap the part with the open hand, then bru^. 
Velvet may be restored, by holding over a basin of hot water. When machine 

oil comes in contact with materia), try stitching a piece of cotton wool on the mark. 
For a blood stain, put ou damp starch and brush off when dry." (Soeretary, 
Miss M. Sargent.) 


KALANGADOO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 32.34in.). 

January lOth.—Present: 14 members. 

The Uses of Old Wool. —Mrs. G. Ellison read the following paper:—these days 
of depression and lower prices for wool, women on the farm give consideration to the 
utilization in the home of odd fleeces, such as pet’s wool, which are not usually shorn 
with the others. For this purpose, crossbred wool of a long staple is preferable. First 
place the wool in a kerosene bucket or copper to scour, adding a little washing soda to 
the water, and when just warm enough to get your hands into the water, wash well 
Sometimes it is necessary to give two or three waters to get the wool nice andrCleaii|. 
Then dry out of doors ; spread out on clean bags. When perfectly dry, start the carding 
or teasing process. For this, drive long nails through a thick piece of wood, in three 
rows of three, and nail the wood to a table. Then place the wool in lumps on these 
nails and then, with a comb made of many nails, knocked into another piece of wood, 
tear at the wool The process is very simple and does not take long. I recently made 
a cushion out of wool, and it was quite a success, only that when scouring the wool 1 
put in too much soda, and made it a little yellow." An excellent report of the Annual 
Congress was tendered by the Secretary, Miss A. Kennedy. 


KANGABILLA WOMEN’S. 

Seven members attended the meeting held on December 18th, which was devoted to 
a discussion on matters of local interest. (Secretary, h&s. Steer.) 


AT. F. HODGE, A.C.I. V. 

LICENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

4A ORBawnCLL BUILDQIOS, UBNFBLL STBBBT, ADBLAIOB. 

•Fkon.; Omt WU. Mrato: Stirlia« tM7. XatotniBi; 

8FB0IALIZB OT OOUlTTBT VALUATIOSS. 

LOWEST QUOTES WOt ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LVOTSHE ARD CLOVERS ALWATS AVAILABLE. 
EEfEBT ADVICE OR GRASSES AND OOVERS. 
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PARILLA WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 14.95in0. 

December 17th.—^Present: 11 members. 

Gakdbminu. —^Mre. Seidel read the followiiig paper:—There is no occupation more 
in accord with all that is best and brightest in the hun^ character than the care of 
a garden. A lawn is refreshing to the eyes, and after it is covered, needs very little 
attention. I never water mine more than once or twice a month. As soon m it is long 
it must be cut to keep it smooth and green; the frost cuts it back a good deal, which 
makes it appear dead, but a layer of sand makes it shoot out fresh. In the mallee I 
£nd it hard work to grow a sumimer dower garden, but a lawn, roses, petui^, 
scabious, linaria, carpet of snow, and nasturtiums are easily grown with very little 
attention. Stocks do well in winter. Every two or three years they can be cut bgck 
and will dower profusely. Asters require a lot of water. Perennial asters and daisies 
are quite all right; the latter can be grown quite successfully here. Cosmos, sundowers, 
and carnations also do well and do not need much attention. I never transplant when 
it is hot; wait for a cool change and cover the seedlings with straw or manure to keep 
them moist. Zinnias and dahlias do well, but require a lot of water 

UsBFUL Hints fob the Housbkekpeb. —^At the meeting held on January 21st, which 
was attended by 17 members, the following hints were given:—^Drooping dowers may be 
revived by plungingj^he stems into boiling water. A little turpentine mixed in black- 
lead gives the stove a better polish. Place a piece of greased brown paper over pound 
cake while baking to prevent burning. A little borax in blue water makes clothes a 
good color. To remove salt from soup, if soup has been salted too freely, boil some 
slices of raw potato in it for a few minutes, and the salty davor will disappear. Add 
a teaspoonful of brown sugar if soup is too salt. To take the shine out of navy blue 
suits, rub well with strong blue water and press. A prodtable way to use candle ends 
is to mix them with other materials to make floor polish, or placed between two rags 
and rubbed with a hot iron makes ironing much easier. A few drops of kerosene added 
to water for washing floors makes a nice glow on the floor. Discarded silk stockings 
rolled into a ball make a good polisher for mirrors, &c. To get rid of the smell of 
paint in a newly-painted room, place a handful of hay in a pail of water, and allow 
it to stand in the room. Ink stains on linen may be removed by dropping tallow from 
a lighted candle on the stain; let it remain on for a few days, then wash. If the stains 
are old and patchy, oil of lemon will never fail. A cheap way of preserving eggs. 
Prepare a solution of quicklime, dibs, lime, loz. cream of tartar, ilb. salt, to 0 quarts 
of water. Allow it to become quite cold and then place in a petrol tin, covering the 
eggs. Lemon syrup—a cheap and easy recipe: dibs, sugar, loz. citric acid; on these 
pour 2 quarts boiling water, and when cold, add one small bottle of essence (if lemon. 
Use a small quantity to a tumbler of water. Mix together 41bs. clean sand, 41b8. 
whiting, and one packet f|pap extract. This will be found 9 cheap and good cleaning 
powder for saucepans, tables, &c. (Secretary, Mrs. Welden.) 

PABBAKIE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 14.52in.). 

Fourteen members attended the meeting held on December 16th. The meeting took 
the form of a Question Box. (Secretary, Mrs. Cabot.) 

PINNAROO WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 14.70in.). 

September 5th.—^Present: 19 members. 

The meeting took the form of a Question Box. The following questions were asked 
and answered-How to treat diarrhoea in young chickensf ^ive Epsom salts 

on bread. Does it harm a cow to milk her until she comes in again? Answer —^Yes; 
she will be much better for a few weeks' spell. What is used to make a pound cake 
very dark? Answer —^Use the ordinary ingredients, but the longer the cake is baked 
the darker it becomes. A remedy to stop sn^all green grubs eating off the tops of 
carrots? Answer —Use arsenate of lead as a spray on th© plants. What is the best cure 
for fowls which develop colds in winter? Answer —^Keep them out of draughty places. 
What is the best preparation for painting hen roosts?— Answer—Wnste tractor oil, or, if 
not procurable, one part of kerosene to three of oil. What will remove phenyl stains 
from silk? Answer —Try new milk. How long should soap be kept to make it a good 
color. Answer —It should be a good color as soon as made, but left to stand four weeks 
before using. Why is it that the pieces in marmalade go hard and tough after it is 
a few months old? Answer —The pieces were not boiled suifiinently before the sugar 
was added. Why is it that a sponge on stewed fruit rises better than when the sponge 
is baked alone? Answer —The heat of the fruit helps the sponge to rise quicker. 

A demonstration of cutting out a flared skirt was given by Mrs. Joedan at the 
meeting held on December 5th, which was attended by 18 members and visitors. 
(Secretary, Mrs. Atze.) 
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WABOOWIE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, 12,16in.). 

The inaugural meeting of ihe Branch was held on November 11th, Eleven members 
were enrolled and officers elected. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Crossman,) 

WASLEYS WOMEN'S, January 8th. 

Home Dressmaking. —Mrs. Wilson gave a designing and cutting-out demonstration 
and read the following paper:—^‘^Have only a moderately hot iron for silks, or they 
will lose their sheen. Always press the seams open first, then if it is desired to bind them 
together, press afterwards. The successful hang of the frock largely depends on the 
pressing. The seams of delicate materials should be done with the point of the iron oiUy. 
To shrink materials, wring a piece of calico out in a basin of water, place on material. 


uoui* 

, yo Mr G rbcertfl 
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m. 



■f 


packets/ 

^I^HEN next you make up your 
Ibt of provbions to be bought, 
add to it Swallow 8L Ariell’s 
Compressed Vegetables. They 
are easily prepared-economical— 
with the true vegetable flavour. 
Though only water is removed 
from them they have but a tenth 
the weight of fresh vegetables. 
Compressed Vegetables are easily 
carried, and as easily stored* 

Carrou* Parsnip*, Turnips. Onions, and 
mtxad — in l-lb. cartons and 1-lb. tins. 
Tomatoes and Rhubarb —in bib. cartons. 
Beetroot — Loose, in 1 lb. tins. Maxed 
Vegetables — Loose, an 11-oz. packets. 

Ask your Storekeeper for: 


c 





VEGE1ABLES 
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press until both the cloth and material are dry ; go over all the materiiU like this before 
cutting out. When doing muslin and voiles, press the whole of the material oveir after¬ 
wards on the wrong side when finished. Maehinery. —8ee that the machine is well oiled 
and cleaned. Always thread with a finer cotton on the spool than on the top. Do not 
watch the needle when machining; watch the foot. To prevent the thread cobbling 
at the start, see that the cotton is at the back or on the right hand side of the foot. 
Notes on Home Dressmali'mg: Purchasing .—It is always more economical to choose a 
style before purchasing material. By doing this, one can then purchase what material 
is" required. People so often buy a dress length of from throe to four yards, take it to 
a dressmaker, choose the style and find they need half a yard or so of another material 
for trimming. Before cutting out be sure of tho pattern. Buy a good pattern, measure 
it carefully, and alter it to suit your figure. A good, perfectly plain pattern is the best. 
It can be altered to suit any style or design. 1. To lengthen a bodice and skirt, cut 
2in. above waist line and across hip line, which is 7iu. below waist line, and spread. 
2. To shorten, tuck pattern between waist and bust line and hip line. 3. To widen at 
hips and hem, cut pattern 2in. in from arm-hole to horn and spread. 4. Bust, cut from 
centre shoulder line to below bust line and spread. Bands and folds are cut on the 
cross. Frills set better if cut on the cross and half ae much again is allowed for 
gathers. Box pleating is cut on the sttraight and three times as much allowed as the 
space to be covered. Kilting is cut on the straight and takes three times as much as the 
space to be covered. Facings for flared or shaped skirts should be cut to the shape of 
skirt if a wide facing is required. Usually they are French hemmed, the crosspiece 
stitched on the right side, turned over, and stitched on the first stitching on the wrong 
side, leaving a naa’row band. Always see that the armhole fits correctly, then try the 
sleeve in the armhole. If it is the least bit too big to fit the armhole coTl^ectly, take 
it in at the seams. Do not, on any account, have the armhole larger than the sleeve, 
or the bodice will be out of shape. When putting in the sleeve, start about 3in. towards 
the front from under the arm seam of bodice, pin around under arm, and holding the 
bodice so that you are pinning inside, not on the outside, coax the sleeve gently in to 
place. Often a sleeve which appears quite out of proportion will fit in quite correctly 
if done in this way. When the sleeve is stitched in, press the seam well open, then 
take it together again to bind. Most people look to see if their frocks are well finished 
off inside when they come back from the dressmaker, but the French artists put as little 
stitching as possible into their frocks, the raw seams are hidden by a loosely fixed 
lining; and in summer frocks where no lining is used, I have seen the sleeve seams made- 
tidy by hand stitching a piece of Valencienne lace on to the outside piece of the seam. * * 

Meeting held February 5th. Present; Mrs. E. Day (chair), 35 members, and four 
visitors. Mrs. P. Maloney, of Boseworthy, gave an address, ‘ * Literature, ^' (<Secretarv, 
Mrs. M. Wilson.) 


WILKAWATT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

November 18th.—Present; 11 members and five visitors. 

Miss A. Sorrell read a paper, **Cake Making,” which was discussed by memboii’s. 
Miss Sorrell also said if red ochre was mixed with linseed oil instead of water, it would 
have a surface which could be wdped over with a cloth. If roses affected with mildew 
were sprinkled with the hose and then dusted with sulphur, it would help to chock the 
mildew. 

The Kitchen Garden. —Mrs. A. Young read the following paper at the meeting hold 
on December 16th, there being present 12 members and four visitors:—”One of the 
worries of the farmer’s wife when it comes to preparing the dinner is the difficulty 
of getting fresh vegetables. Potatoes and onions keep for months if spread out in a 
cool, dry place. Boot vegetables, if bought in quantities, may be kept fresh by burying 
them and keeping the soil damp. The easiest way of solving the problem is by having 
a supply growing in the back garden. Beginning with the summer, the nicest green 
is tho bean (the dwarf variety for preference). I find the sparrow is a great nuisance 
to the tender, young bean plants. In’January sow the first early cabbage and cauli¬ 
flower seeds (a small variety of cabbage that hearts quickly as soon as cool weathei 
commences). Then in April a larger kind can l>e planted, forming huge hearts, in the 
middle of winter. Then again in July the late class (such as Drumhead), is a good 
cabbage, and if kept damp, shows no sign of running to seed. If peas are sown to 
come ready in the early spring they bear longer and the plants do not dry off so quickly 
At the end of winter broad beans may be sown, and if the bean is picked when about 
half to three-quarter grown, the whole of the bean may be sliced and cooked, and is 
much preferred by many to the cooked bean seeds. When a salad is ^wanted for a cold 
meat tea, what is nicer than lettuce of tomato salad? Lettuces are easily grown in 
this district through the winter months, but they need plenty of water, and the ground 
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kept damp all the time, to prevent them from scorching or running to seed, once the 
hot weather commences. Tomato plants should be planted out early in a spot well 
sheltered from the wind, and to get early tomatoes a good early variety, such as Early 
Dwarf, should be planted, with other sorts for later fruiting as well. Beside green 
vegetables there are plenty of melons and marrows that reward the grower by pleasing 
supplies. If a good crop of marrows or trombones is secured, the fruit wUl keep for 
months if, when picking, a piece of the stem is left attached to it, and then stoffed in 
a dry shady place. The seed of root vegetables may be planted at any time in a well- 
prepared bed which has been watered a fortnight before, and any weeds which have 
germinated in that time well raked in. This often saves time in hand weeding later. 
The hard, stiff day soils need sand mixed with them to make them ideal for the ^rden, 
and one should remember, even when the ground has been dug with the fork and nicely 
turned over, that after a heavy rain, and when the soil has set down hard around the 
young plants, the hoe is a very useful gardening tool, (Secretary, Mrs. M. Pritchard.) 


WILLIAMSTOWN WOMEN(Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

October let.—Present; 10 members. 

My Experiences with a Oiiapf Cooker. —^Mrs. Wild read the following paper:—‘^In 
these days when economy is so urgent, with most housewives looking for every possible 
means of saving, 1 think that a chaff cooker is one which would appeal to all cooks 
who have to buy fuel, whether it be wood, gas, or kerosene. My chaff cooker is made 
from a small bootbox, lined with paper. 1 made a bag of cretonne to fit a billycan 
which holds the food. A billy is better than a saucepan, because there is no handle to 
]>other about. T have fastened the bag to the cretonne lining whicli goes over the 
chaff, and pressed the bag with the billy in it into the chaff, making a> tight fit. I then 
made a mat to go into the lid of the box, and saw that the lid fits tightly, making, the 
box quite airtight. I used cocky chaff; it is cheaper, lighter, and I think better than 
Wheaton chaff, because theffc are no seeds in it, that by the heat and steam that may 
<‘scax)e from the billy may start to germinate. I was very dubious of success when I 
first used it, and so first tried potatoes, which I jiut into the billy, which tits the cooker, 
and boiled the potatoes for about eight minutes, and then put the billy with the lid 
on into the cooker and loft it for one and a half hours. They cooked sxilendidly. The 
next was some stc^wed chops; they were put into the billy with chopped onions, i)epper 
(no salt), and other seasoning, and about a teacupful of boiling water, cooked on the 
stove for about live minutes, just up to the boil, put into the cooker, and left for nearly 
thiree hours. This made a beautifully cooked hot tea. Since then I have cooked 
cabbage, cauliflower, bread and butter pudding, potatoes, and spinach. Putting the 
spinach into a tin without water and putting the tin into the water in the billy, with 
the potatoes to be cooked, boiling it for abtmt eight miuiitcs, and then into the cooker, 
with the result of having both cooked nicely. Rhubarb, prunes, and many other dishes 
have followed, all with success. Of course, one must use common sense and not expect 
anything to cook without there is enough heat and enough substance heated, either in 
shape of food or Avater, to keep its heat long enough to cook the food. A chaff heater 
can only conserve the heat; it does not generate it. The jirinciple is the same as a 
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theirmos flask. Another great saving of fuel is effected in washing-up water. Boil the 
kettle, pour the water into the billy after you have dished up the meal, and put the 
billy into the cooker. Put out the fire, and have dinner without bothering about hot 
water for washing-up. This should appeal to those with wood stoves, as well as any 
other. If one has a bathheater, especially a chip bathheater, hot water is easily 
obtained with very little fuel. My chaffbox is such a success that I am making one 
with three compartments, and have bought aluminium billies for it. One can be used 
for meat cooking, one for pudding, and one for vegetables; or, if any are not in use, 
1 am making bags filled with chaff to put in so as not to have space for cold air to get 
into. Aluminium is the best vessel to use; it gets so hot and keeps its heat longer than 
any other metal, but a good stout tin or an enamel one can also be used. Salt should 
always be added to cooked food, not cooked with it.'' 

Meeting held December 3rd.—Mrs. J. Spencer gave an instructive demonstration, 

First Aid to the Apparently Drowned," there being present 11 members. 

A special meeting was held on January 7th to ‘consider arrfingements for the Oon 
ference of Lower North Branches of the Agricultural Bureaux to be held at Lyndoch 
on February 26th. (Secretary, Mrs. Oundy.) 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 30.82in.). 

Mr, E. W. Tollner presided over an attendance of 14 members and 30 visitors at 
the meeting held on September 5th, when Mr. A. Sassanowsky gave an address, 
illustrated with lantern slides, depicting views taken on an extensive tour of 
America. (Secretary,/Mr. G. Gurry.) 


MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.39in.). 

Twelve members attended the/meeting held on September 10th. Besolutions for 
the Annual Congress were discussed. An article, "Tractors, Trucks, and Travellers," 
was read by the' Secretary, Mr. A. Boss, and an interesting discussion ensued. 


TANTANOOLA. 

The monthly < meeting of the Branch was held on September 6th. Mr. E. Searle 
presided over an attendance of 14 members and visitors. The subject, "Flax 
Growing," was brought forward and discussed. Several members stated that they 
had obtained seed and intended conducting experiments. (Secretary, Mr. H. Kennedy.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOXTGH TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

Meeting held September 8th. Present; Mr. H- Cook (Chair), 13 members, and five 
visitors. Matters of local interest were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. J. Halse.) 


BELALIE NOBTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.95in.) 

•Mr. A. H. Codrington, of the School of Mines, gave a demonstration of wool 
-classing at Mr. F. Carmichael's wool shed, and in the evening delivered an address, 
•'^The Wool Industry." (Secretary, Mr. G. Carmichael, Jamestown.) 


I BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.94in.). 

Twenty members and four visitors attended the meeting held on July 25th, 
when an address, "Farming Fallacies," was delivered by Mr. W. C. Johnston 
(District Agricultural Instructor). It was decided that future meetings of the 
Branch should be held on the fourth Friday in each month. (Secretary, Mr. L. 
Muegge.) _ 

BEDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 17.02in.). 

Mr. S. Crowther presided over an attendance of 12 members at the meeting held 
on September 2nd, Mr, H. Crouch read the Departmental Bulletin, "Improving the 
Farm Flock," which aroused a keen discussion. (Secretary, Mr. S. Pengilly.) 

SNOWTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 15.78in.). 

Meeting held September 13th. Present; 18 members. The meeting took the form 
of a Question Box. Several subjects of seasonal interest were introduced, and a 
.j^ood discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. A. Hocking.) 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BRINKWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.01in.). 

Meeting] {held September 9th, Mr. E. Ottens prcskled over an attendance of 20 
members. The Secretary (Mr, H. Ottcns) read a paper, '^How to Reduce the Costs 
of Wheat Production, ^ ^ and an interesting discussion followed. 


EIGHTHS PASS. 

September 8th.—^Present: 42 members and visitors. 

Mr. L. Plush reported on a trip of inspection to the River Murray irrigation 
settlements in company with Mr. J. B. Harris (District Instructor) and Messrs, 
F., iW. and B, Boehm, Mr. Bert Boehm gave an address on pruning, with special 
references to com])eting in local competitions. He pointed out where pruners. made 
mistakes in previous competitions, and mentioned how they could improve their 
work. His remarks were illustrated by practical work on apricot limbs and branches. 
On this occasion Messrs. Boehm Bros, (cup winners in the Pruning Comx>etition) 
entertained the Branch to celebrate their success. (Hecretary, Mr. C. Verran.) 


LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 23.71in.). 

Mr. A. Bpringbett occupied the chair at the meeting held on Sex)tembor 2nd, 
which was attended by 35 members. The Agenda Paper of the Annual Congress 
and local matters were discussed. (Hecretary, Mr. J. S. Hammatt, Williamstown.) 


NANTAWARBA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

August 7th,—Present: Seven members. , 

Tiii^ Smaul, Wool <^ip and Its Preparation. —Mr. R. Uppill read the following 
paper:—advocate making as few Jots as possible of fltjece wool, having regard 
to the probable total bales. In a clip from one to two bales up Jo 10 or 15 bales 
only pick out the bad ,or odd fleeces, namely, broken, old, short, tender, kempy, 
doggy, andi spotty fleeces, make them into a lot whether it be bags or a bale, and 
if not a bale up to SOOlbs., puf into bags. It is better to make the few outstanding 
bright fleeces of very best quality into not less than a bale, but be careful , in that 
they are uniform in color, length of staple, character, and of good yield. The fleece 
should not bo skirted tod heavily, but take off the stained and sweaty edges first and 
any fatty^ ends, such as near the legs, on the forehead, showing stain or uneven 
length, but do not pull off with those any .‘Wool that belongs to the fleece. In a 
season like the })reseiit il advocate taking out the backs, these arc not only carrying 
dirt, but are dry and parched on top, and, like stained pieces, spoil the stronger 
and cleaner part of the fleece. Bellies, if- w^ell put up always command good value; 
the stained .edges and bad pieces should \bc taken off properly. Most shearers tear 
off a piece of well-grown wool from the lower ribs; this should be taken off and 
jmt with^ its own class, as/it is not belly wool. The belly should be rolled up with 
the clean side showing and ]>acked in layers. Pieces should be well jneked and 
kept in their class, bad edges should go into their lot. If this rule is adopted 
throughout, there will be no need for any reelassing, as is sometimes done by the 
brokers on reaching the store. All small parcels are interlotted, so there is no 
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danger in the piece lots being small. Lambs' wool should receive some attention 
other than stained pieces, the short pieces one easily picked out and bagged, such 
as the wool from the legs, and any very young lambs that are only ‘whitewashed^ 
can go as one lot; here, again, will be found differences of several pence per lb., 
the moderate length staple can be kept looking fresh, and unless a good number of 
bales, only pick out the short wool and make one good lot of the other," (Secretary, 
Mr. N. Bobinson.) 

September 4th.—^Present: Six members. 

Question Box.; —Questions were asked by Mr. A. Burdin, who was responsible for 
the evening. (1) Which makes the better fallow, cultivation or plough! Mr. 
K. Young preferred cultivating in dry -years and plough in wet years. Mr. A, 
Herbert's experience of cultivated fallow was unsatisfactory. He ploughed shallow 
in preference to cultivating. (2) Which is-the best cereal for hay I Most members 
favored oats, because it could be grown more cheaply than wheat and hay,. Horses 
were brisker,' although care must be taken of their shoulders. One member preferred 
wheaton hay to oaten hay for feeding long. Ho stated that there was very little 
demand for oaten hay outside own farm. • (3) What is the best crop rotation for 

the district ? Most members agreed to the three-year rotation—^bare fallow,' wheat, 
and grass or oats in preference to wheat for third year, if possible; or a two-year 
rotation—bare !fallow, wheat. Oats wore disposed of before the wheat was ready, 
and the oat stubble made made better feed for stock. Although oats and barley 
were low in price, costs of production were correspondingly low if they were pro¬ 
duced on stubble* ground. They had to be guided by the seasons. (4) Class of'sheep 
best suited to a 600-acre farm? A flock of breeding Merino ewes crossed with 
Dorset ram where conditions were not too wet. In wet districts the coarse and 
long, wool type was better. Closenese^ to market was another factor to be taken into 
consideration. (Secretary, Mr. N. Bobinson.) 


PENWOBTHAM. 

Meeting held September 4th. Present:* 21 members. Mr. C. Goddard, of the School 
of P^dCines, gave an address, "The Sheep and Wool Industry." (Secretary, Mr. A. 
Jetnnor.) 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

ABTHUBTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

Meeting held September 4th at the residence of Mr. T. Howlett. Mr. Neale, 
manager of the Maitland branch of the National Bank, gave an instructional 
address, "Finance." (Secretary, Mr. T. Howlett, Moonta.) 


KILKEEEAN. 

Twenty members and two visitors attended the meeting held on September 2nd, 
when an address, ‘ ‘ The Cultivation of Wheat,'' was delivered by Mr. W. J. 
Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture). (Secretary, Mr. A. S. Dutschke. Mait- 
land.) 


PETERSVILLE. 

September 2nd.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

How TO Keep tue Eisino GenePvAtion on the Land. —Mr. A. "Vandepeer contributed 
the fallowing paper:—"This is a national problem, and one which must be solved 
if Australia is to make good. The drift toward the cities is primarily responsible 
for Australia's difficulties to-day, whether financial, political, or industrial. There 
are too many non-productive citizens for the economic working of a country which 
is essentially of a productive nature. Farm life must bo made more attractive 
than it has been in the past, so that we can reverse the drift and persuade more 
people to settle on the land. Farmers should try and make farm life and farm 
work as attractive as possible to their children, so that there will not be the 
tendency to drift to the cities. Children should be given an early interest in the 
working of the farm, and should not be made to work too hard during the school 
age. Whatever the boys or girls have to do about the farmyard should be of 
interest to them. If they have to feed poultry, gather eggs, milk cows, or any 
other such jobs, they should be I given a small, part of the profit from it, so that the 
work will be of value to them and not a drudgery. When a boy starts he should 
not be worked too hard, and; should be giveub reasonable time for recreation, so that 
he can play games, &c., or indulge in any sport or pastime which he desires. By 
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doing this he will not become discontented with his life, or desirous of trying some* 
thing different. Education is of very great importance, and all children should be 
given a good schooling and where possible every boy should be taught the rudiments 
of a trade which will be of use to him, and he can, if he so desires, practise in 
his spare time. Carpentering or mechanical engineering would be very suitable, 
and could bo put to good use on a farm, as well as providing something different 
fro'm the ordinary farm work, also making him more efficient than the ordinary 
unskilled workman in much of the work necessary on a farm.’^ (Secretary, Mr. A. 
Dutschke, Ardrossan.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GARALUB. 

Meeting held September 3rd. Present: 16 members. Delegates were appointed 
to attend the Wudinna ('onferencti, and other matters of local interest were discussed. 
(Secretary, Mr. E. Marshall.) 


LAURA BAY. 

Meeting held September 2nd. Present: Mr. E. Barnett (Chair), 18 members, and 
four visitors. Matters in connection with the Conference of Eyre Peninsula Branches 
were introduced for .discussion. Other subjects of local interest were also discussed. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. Edson, Cetluna.) 


MUDLAMUCKLA. 

August 2nd.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Mr. Watson gave a report of the wool-classing exhibition given by Mr. Goddard, 
of the School of Mines. Inquiring as to the best method of dealing with mallec 
shoots, Mr. Watson told Afr. McGuire that he considered the slasher more effective 
than the axe. Mr. Parsonsi said that using the harrows as a fire’ rake in the stubbles 
was a good method of ridding the (land of shoots. (Secretary, Mr. T. Zippel.) 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, I4.09in.). 

September 2nd.—Present: 14 members. 

Intensive rather than Extensivic Agricultitrk.— Mr. J. Deer read the following 
paper:—'^When it is realised that it will soon be no longer possible to extend the 
boundaries where agriculture can be successfully and profitably conducted, it will 
b(‘ imperative for South Australian farmers to concentrate on intensive rather than 
extensive agriculture. In this direction scientific agrienltural research will play an 
important part, but will be done by agriculturists themselves by the adoption of 
practical and commonsense methods. As the greater part of the State is suitable 
for wheat and w^ool, and as these ])roduct8 have the most stable o^^ersea8 market, 
it is quite right that these products should receive first consideration. To adopt 
a system of alternate cropping would, in most cases, necessitate burning the straw, 
but this would encourage U1 rift and have a tendency to impoverish the land, so that 
it appears necessary to adhere to a system of rotation cropping. As land sown 
with cereals has a much greater grazing value than natural grass or herbage, I suggest 
a general rule a system of rotation. Bare fallow, wheat, and cereals in the drier 
districts seem to offer the greatest value. Where there is any tendency to drift 
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•oats shouU^ be sown in the straw. If the land is not sufficiently clean it could be 
worked with a disc implement. Under this system portion of the oats can be 
grazed and the balance cut for hay or harvested. Take as an example a farm 
comprising 900 acres. On a three-year system the grazing period, January 1st to 
December 31st, would be—(1) 300 acres bare fallow, followed by wheat, grazing period 
nil. (2) 150 acres oats for crop, grazed January 1st to March Slst 160 acres for 
three months. (3) 300 acres bare fallow, grazed January 1st to July 30th 300 acres 
for seven months. (4) 150 acres oats for feed, grazed August 1st to December 31st 
150 acres for five months. Thus one would have approximately the following 
acreage for grazing:—January 1st to March Slst, three months, 450 acres. April 
1st to July 31 St, four months, 300 acres. August 1st to December 31st, five months, 
150 acres. Tinder this system half of4he land will be sown for crop, 300 acres for 
wheat, and 150 acres for oats, and the other half fallow and grazing., Normal years 
150 acres of oats will yield about 100 tons of hay and 150 or 200 bags of grain, 
and the other 150 acres used for pasture will graze many more stock than land left 
out for grass or herbage. It prevents the land from becoming crusted, and it can 
be fallowed with a light plough. It also keeps the land comparatively free from 
grass, which harbors the take-all fungus. Oats, generally speaking, shoud be marketed 
in the form of produce. Sheep are very necessary on the farm, and although wool 
is a low price, sheep will always be a profitable ‘ side line. It may not pay to hand 
feed extensively, unless to carry over short imriods, when portion of the surplus 
oats may be put to profitable use. Cows are good, and offer the most profitable 
use for surplus oats, but it is very important that cows kept should come up to the 
required standard. Milk, butter, eggs, meat, and vegetables go far towards keeping 
the home, and will become a more important factor as intense culture becomes more 
general. Good fallow sown with cereals most adapted to the district and well-bred, 
well-fed stock offer the maximum returns from a given area.(Secretary, Mr. C. 
Deer, 01 eve.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUirr liOFTT BANOEB.) 

BUGLE, 

September 9th.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Harvest Operations. —The following »paper was contributed by Mr. E. Smith:— 
‘'In order to assure smooth working and avoid vexatious delays during the busy 
harvesting period, it behoves the farmer to make a careful inspection of all 
machinery, &e., used in connection with same. The first machine in use will be the 
binder, iand considering the rough usage it is subjected to, it is remarkable that 
troubles in this direction are not more numerous. It is put to work in rough and 
stumpy country, and as long as the fingers will, with a big heave of the tilting 
handle^ clear the stumps, the platform suffers by having to carry the weight of the 
near side of the machine over the obstacle, which in a number of cases means a 
buckled platform, heavier running on account of the slats on the canvas bearing 
heavily on the dented platform, and the consequent wearing on the canvas itself. 
In most of our country one has to set the height of the platform vto be sure of 
clearing the stumps, and this means that when cutting the machine is tilted more 
than it should be to assure perfect working, and the disadvantages are that the 
weight on the tilting handle is greater, and, further, that the hay will, have a 
tendency to run up the canvas head first, resulting in bulky butts and uneven tying. 
In order to overcome this trouble I use, in a crop of average height, a hoop iron 
slat bolted to the near side framework of platform and laid across to the top of the 
canvas about 18in. from knife, the slat being long enough to bridge the space 
between the two canvases. This slat is a distinct advantage, in that it checks the 
speed with which the heads of the hay travel. In many instances, especially in 
the older type of machine, one is likely to experience trouble with, the tying 
apparatus, the main factor being that the twine is not held securely while the 
knotter is completing its operation, and in most cases this is due to the fact that 
rubbish collects under the twine holder spring, or that the spring itself wants 
renewing. The annoying delay during hay carting of having to handle the untied 
sheaves can be overcome by a little more attention to the knotter, because after 
continued use the lip becomes too smooth to hold the twine when the knot is being 
made, and this can be overcome by tripping the machine until the knotter jaws 
are open and roughening the lip with a small file. In numerous instances one is 
compelled to cut a crop that contains short patches, and perhaps through lack of 
attention or otherwise the short hay is not in a compact sheaf sufficient to force 
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the trip, aiid< consequently there is a compaction which ^prevents the operation of 
tying the sheaf; to avoid this the introduction of a wire from the bottom of the 
tJrip lever / to the binder seat the operator, by pulling the same, can clear this 
obstruction. Care must be used, however, to see that this wire is placed so that 
it will not come in contact with the bottom ends of packer arms. Strippers ,—^Before 
taking these implemeints into the paddock I advise a thorough overhaul of all 
working parts, and especially sec that the crown and pinion arc meshing correctly. 
The renewals of these working parts'are'expensive, and can, to a great degree, be 
avoided if care is exercised. The pinion, when in gear, should be running level, 
and fjhould tholre be undue wear on the outside of same, a thin leather washer 
should be inserted under the bearing nearest the pinion, and 'if the wear is on 
the inside of the pinion the washer should be placed under the bearing n^ar the 
box of the stripper. There should be iin. clearance between (the tip of the teeth 
on the pinion and the bottom of the teeth on itho crown wheel. In our district 
ordinary blacklead or graphite is ideal for use on the pinion, in that it does not 
hold the dirt to ithe degree that is apparent when‘using oil or grease. With the 
wider machines, having centre bearings, the set screws on the latter should not be 
forced tightly on to the bearing, but should have a fraction of clearance in order 


METTER’S “NUOIL” DOUBLE GEARED 
SELF-OILING WINDMILLS. 

nr 8IZB8 FBOH eft. to 14 ft. WHBEL. 

The strongest, best lubricated, best designed, and best governed. 

Pump more water on a lighter breese. 

Ko spring on automatic oiling system to break, and no shoet-metal oil conveyors to 
wear ont. 

Gained First Prise and Silver Medal Adelaide Show, 1922, 1928, 1924, 1926, 1926, 
and 1980 (no entry 1928-29). 

Also Gold Medal at the All-Australian Exhibition, 1930. 

A reliable and useful investment, and tbe popular choice of experienced pastorallsts, 
farmers, and others. 

METTER’S 5ft. «M1N0B” WINDMUiLS. 

Most el&cient for pumping water from shallow 
depths. 

MILI* ONLY, £9 15/0; on 16ft. G.I. TOWER, 
£16 16/0; on 20ft. TOWER, £17 17/6. 

METTKB ’S FUEL STOVES AED 
WASmSG COPPERS. 

tTse less fuel and retain heat longer. 


WHOLLY BIANUFAOTURED IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA BY 

METTERS LIMITED, 

98, 99, 100, North Terrace, 

ADELAIDE. 



"NO FEAB OF A DBOOOHT WITH A 
METTEB8 ABOUT.’’ 
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that the beater spindle can run true without pressure to force it into alignment. 
The ordinary oiling arrangements, especially on the beaters, can be improved upon 
by the introduction of bottle feeders. These feeders need attention only twice s 
week, and the saving jof time and oil is apparent. Care,, however, must be used 
to see that the end of the small wire feeder in the bottle rests on the spindle, for 
it is the action of the revolving spindle on this wire that provides proper lubrication. 
In respect'to the woodwork on all farm machinery, after a stiff brushing to remove 
dirt, &c., a generous coating of heated raw linseed oil is the best moans of 
preserving same, and on the stripper and waggon wheels the surest way of over¬ 
coming the necessity for frequent retyring. When reading reports in the Journal of 
Agricuituire one repeatedly comes across recommendations to use boiled oil on wood¬ 
work. I disagree with this for the reason that boiled oil creates a film over the 
grain, of the wood and prevents the oil from penetrating. I strongly advise farmers 
to endeavor to market as good a sample of wheat as is possible. We in Australia 
are at a great disadvantage so far as world’s parity is concerned, in that we have 
been satisfied to produce an F.A.Q. sample and overlook the important factor that 
we are selling against countries which market graded wheat. An instance of lax 



Stoektng olover hay on property of Mr. 8. Shepherd, Kybybolite. Ptuh-rake 
delivering hay to the meohanioal fork. 



Stacking clover hay on property ol Mr. 8. Shepherd, Kybybolite.—Mechanical fork, operated by 
one hone* delivering hay to stack Sift high by an ** other throw ” movemwit ^tlnMted 
oabacity, M tons a day ,* three to four hands. Kote—The man on the fork is having a 
free ride to the stack—no need for a ladder. 
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methods was painfully brought home to .us recently, when we were coinpollod to 
purchase seed wheat at Ss. and over per bushel from other districts, and growers 
would/ |havo been ashamed to have been responsible for the marketing of some of 
the samples supplied as true to type seed wheat. The question of guarantees and 
bonuses, &c., would not be necessary if the quality of wheat sold overseas was 
such that the necessityIfor a margin on account of rubbish, &c., made by the buyer 
was obviated, and the sooner the method of marketing is improved upon the sooner 
will our Australian wheat be in greater demand and better prices obtained. 
(Secretary, Mr. B. Auricht, Taldra.) 


BAMCO. 

Meeting held August 4th. Present: Seven members. A report on the year's work 
was readi by the Secretary (Mr. J. J. Odgers), who stated that although the member¬ 
ship was small, attendance at meetings had been good. Each meeting had either a 
paper or discussion, and it was pointed out that interest of members in providing 
subjects was’ one of the factors of the Branch's success. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

Mr. H. Pacch /presided over an atttmdance of 10 members and visitors. Mr. 
A. Law read an article from the Journal of Agrioulture, ''Pig Raising where Lucerne 
can be Successfully Grown," and a keen discussion followed. (Secretary, Mr. E. 
Paech, Rockleigh.) 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, ;{5.03in.). 

September Gth.—^I'reseiit: 14 members. 

The meeting took the form of a working bee, at the ,Soldiers’ Memorial Park, 
in assisting in digging around the ornamental trees and shrubs. In the evening 
members mot at the residence of Mr. H. Jacobs and reports of delegates to the 
Hills Conference were received and discussecl. (Secretary, Mr. xL Stone.) 


MCLAREN FLAT. 

Meeting held August 7th. Present: 25 members and.seven visitors. Subject to 
the approval of the Dried Fruits Board members of the Branch decided to donate 
1 ton ! of currants to organisations supplying meals to the needy in Adelaide. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Bruce.) 

September 11th.—Present: 21 members and three visitors. 

Agricitltuhal Education. —Mr. T. Williams read a paper on this subject. The 
speaker referred to the advantages to the producers of the various experimental 
farms, orchards, and farmers' plots, &c. Discussing the paper, members agreed 
that too much publicity could not be given to the valuable work that was being 
done at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard, and that an effort should be inade 
to have the results of the various experiments printed. (Secretary, Mr. A. Brice.) 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

Meeting held September 4th. Present: 36 members rind a number of visitors. Mr. 
A. Anderson gave an address, "Potato Growing."’ Mr. J. Black read articles dealing 
with the subjects, "The Australian Economic C^tlook and "The Paterson Stabilisation 
Scheme." Mr. II. Peters drvw attention to the prevalence of bloat in dairy cattle in 
the district, and advised members to provide for free access to dry fodder as a guard 
against the trouble, (Secretary, Mr. J. Blac'k.) 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 27.38in.). 

Meeting held September 12th, Present: Mr. Y. Tapscott (Chair) and seven 
members. Reports of the delegates who attended the Balhaniiah Conference were 
received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. D. Stow-Smith.) 


RAPID BAY. 

Meeting held September 11th. Present: 14 members and two visitors. Mr. B. 
Hill (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, "The Development 
of Pasture Lands.^' (Secretary, Mr. L. Morris, Delamere.) 


SHOAL BAY. 

Mr. H. T. Noake gave an interesting report of the proceedings of the Southern 
Conference held at Murray Bridge. (Secretary Mr. H. T. Bell, Wisanger, K.I.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


UST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Adelaide. 


APPUCATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for^ appli¬ 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro¬ 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been comihitted to the State Bank of South Australiai by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 




AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Xhe following publications have been issued and are available for distribution at prices mentioned :— 
** mt Aid to the Horse/* by F. E. Place, B.V.Se., MJEt.C.V.S., &c. ; price, ds»; posted, as. 2d. 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture, Ss. per annum in advance; Is. per single copy to 
residents in South Australia. Other places, 10s. wr annum ; single copies, 2s. each. 

The bulletins and leaflets may be obtained by sending a Id. stamp for postage. 

All communications must be addressed—Ed., “ Journal of Agriculture,” Box 901r, O.P.O., Adelaide. 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Records of Departmental Work, 1024-25 198 
Records of Departmental Work, 1925-26 202 
Records of Departmental Work, 1927-28 226 
Records of Departmental Work, 1928-29 288 

Aendt, F. R.—Irrigation . 227 

Bakse, R.—Feeding for Production .. 189 

Beaumont, Chas. H.— 

Dehydration . 185 

Potatoes. 235 

Spraying . 197 

Bieks, W. R.— 

Pig Feeding and Slaughtering Experiments 237 
CoLEBATOH, W. J., B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.— 
Barrenness in Livestock ........... XLvni. 

Dietetic Value of Cereals and their 
Products . 155 


Koseworthy Agricultural College— 
Harvest Report— 

1914-15. 90 

1916-17. 114 

1918- 19. 123 

1919- 20. 1,36 

1922- 23 . 171 

1923- 24 . 183 

1924- 25 . 192 

Cook, L. J. — 

Pasture Work and Management .... 242 

FowLfai, R.— 

Codlin Moth Trapping Tests. 201 

Codlin Moth Experiments. 243 

Griffiths, R. L.—Fallowing and Culti¬ 
vation of Sandy Soils . 236 

Laurik, D. F.— 

TertUa (Monsters). 130 


Speciheation for Corridor Poultry House — 
Breeding Yard and House ......... — 

Abnormal Fowls. — 


Storing and Packing Eggs . 

Specification for Material and Erec¬ 
tion of Largo Poultry House. 

Morrow, J. E.—Tattoo Mark in Live¬ 


stock . 228 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur J., Director of 
Agriculture— 

Ayers and Hanson, Possible Improve¬ 
ments in Farming Practices of 

Hundreds of . 95 

Capital Invested in Farming . 239 

Diftry Cattle, Suggested Rations for . xxi. 
Equivalence of Livestock Foodstuffs 

and Feeding Rations. 102 

Farm Horses, Suggested Rations for xxn. 

Herd Testing Report, 1923-24. 188 

Herd Testing Report, 1924-25. 194 

Mount Gambier and District Herd¬ 
testing Association (Ist Report)... 173 

Nation-Wide Research, A Plea for.. 212 

Reclamation of Salt Patch, Berri..., 174 

Reclamation of Salt Patch, Berri, 1924 

(2nd Report). 187 

Rise and Progress of the Fruit¬ 
growing Areas of the Murray. 168 

Roseworthy Agricultural College— 

Fifth Report, Permanent Experi¬ 
mental Field, 1905-14.;. 89 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur J.— continued — 

Rotation of Crops, 1916 . 100 

Top Dressing Poor S.-E. Pasture Land 224 

Tractor Farming. 232 

World Position of Wheat . 241 

Place, F. E., B.V.So., M.R.C.V.S., M.R.A.S.E.— 
General Management of Draught Horses 132 
Horse, The, General Management, &o. 138 

Some Sheep Worms. uv. 

Quinn, D. G.—Downy Mildew. 179 

Quinn, Geo., Horticultural Instructor, &c.— 

Almond in South Australia. 220 

Citrus Culture in S.A. 233 

Codlin Moth, The. xiv. 

Diseases of Fruit Trees and Vines ... 234 

Cotton Trials at Berri Experimental 

Orchard . 169 

Manuring Fruit Trees and Vines in 

Irrigate Areas. 216 

Orange in South Australia . 107 

Select List of Fruit Trees, &c. 91 

Savaob, C. G.—Smyrna Fig Culture... 186 

Spafford, W. j., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture— 

Concrete Fencing Posts. 225 

Control of Drifting Sand. 229 

Experimental Farm Harvest Reports— 
1917-18. 124 

1919- 20. 153 

1920- 21 . 157 

1921- 22 . 165 

1922- 23 . 175 

Farming Fallacies. 244 

Fertilizers and Soil Amendments .... 182 

Improving the Farm Flock .. 231 

Selection of Rams for Farm Flocks .. 222 

Subterranean Clover . 240 

Wheat Crop, Diseases of. 190 

Wadoy, F. E.—Turretfield Sheep Feeder 213 
Wicks, H. N.—Fruitgrowing—Some 

Factors which need Investigation.. 210 

General and Reprints— 

Agricultural Bureau Handbook. 230 

Amended Conditions for Governing 

Herd Testing Associations . 190 

Berri Experimental Orchard, Second 

Report . 147 

Diagnosis of Disease in Livestock.... — 

Fat Lamb Production Investigation. — 

Marketing Apples in the United 

Kingdom . — 

Official Stud Cattle Testing. 177 

River Murray Herd Testing Associa¬ 
tion— 

First Report, 1921. 166 

Second Report, 1922 . 170 

Third Report, 1923 . 178 

Roseworthy Harvest Report— 

1925- 6 . ‘. 200 

1926- 7 . 206 

1927- 8 . 223 

Stomach and Lung Worms in Sheep.. — 

Weevil in Wheat and the Storage of 

Grain in Bags . — 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU.—^Particulars of this Organization, of which 
every farmer should be a member, can be had on application to the Department. 




































































MORE_AND BETTER GRASS 


Pasture improvement precedes pasture top-dressing, 
because the best pastures pay handsomely for the 
best treatment. You can INVEST more money 
in top-dressing and obtain a better DIVIDEND... 
and this quite irrespective of the kind of farming 
you carry on. 

The addition of NITROGEN to Superphosphate 
is the latest development in grassland farming, and 
for^ost farmers in all districts of good rainfall, or 
where irrigation is practised, are realising the ad¬ 
vantages of 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


Here is the opinion of a Victorian farmer who has * 
just completed a trial:— 

** Results have astonished me, for the two plots 
treated with Super and Sulphate of Ammonia have 
carried exactly double the stock that the plot 
treated with Super only has carried.** 


Literature on **Pasture Improvement**fnm — 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS PROHUETARY LTD, 

860, Ctollins Street, UELBOOBNE, 

'' OK 

Box 285. Haymarket, SYDNEY. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Agricultural Bunuiu Oonferaucas. 

Diatrict ConfeTeuces of Brauehea of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows:— 

South-East, at Kalaugadoo (Sccrotaay, Mr. J. Digiiaii), Mjirch 18th. 

Vorke Peninsula, at Maitland (Secretary, Mr. T. H. Howlett, Ajthurtou), April 15, 

The above Conferences w'ill commence at 10.30 a.m. in each case. Papers and ques¬ 
tions for Conferences should be sent to the Genearal Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, 
about a fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

Publications Beceivod. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of— 
“Agricultural Besearch in 1929.“ (Price Is. 6d.). Published by the Royal Agrieul^ 
tural Society of England. 


AaBlOULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spappoed. Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Solubility of Suporphosphato. 

T have noticed on worJevng the mil after harvesting a cereal crop^ and also when 
digging potatoes, small particles of superphosphate; have these particles of mper lost 
their value, or is it stUl available for future plant life? (Hlackheath Agricultural 
Bureau.) Reply—Superphosphate consists in the main of water-solubk? phosphate of 
lime and gypsum in almost equal proportions, and the white particles found long after 
the superphosphate has been applied are largely composed of the gypsum. Most of the 
phosphate of lime, which is soluble in the soil moisture, is absorbed by the plants before 
they reach maturity. 

Good Crops on Boil-eroded Paddocks. 

Whg did ground which had the top soil washed awag produce a better crop on U than 
the ground one would consider good fallow with a good tilthf (Narridy Agricultural 
Bureau.) Reply—In certain seasons it is not so very unusual to find that where light 
soil has drifted off the surface, even down to the depth of ploughing, or where the 
soil has T>een washed away, better crops are received than from normal fallow. In our 
experience of this happening it has always occurred in those seasons when the distri¬ 
bution of the rainfall has been such that the cultivated land has not been properly 
packed together* We have seen several cases of it during this past season, and in 
every single instance the ordinary fallow, where the crop was not so good as on the 
washed or drifted area, had remained loose and open. Wheat plants demand compact 
soil, and in dry years it is more important to pack the fallow together at seeding time 
than in wetter years, because in the latter case sufficient winter rain falls to correct 
excessive looseness of the soil. 

Oaa Stable Maanre Replace Baperphciqi^hate? 

“i/ stable numure be dried, sieved, amd run through the seed drill, woM it replace 
super, and, if so, what quantity would he required^^f (Eudunda Agricoltturel Bureiil). 
Be|>ly—Superphosphate is applied to crops to make up the idiortage of pkosphorie aoid. 
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and for our condition^ the only manures that can replace superphosphate are those con- 
tainijig' an equal amount of this plant food and in a water-soluble form One hundred¬ 
weight of superphosphate (45 per cent.) contains 231b8. phosphoric acid, and ordinary 
stable manure only contains about Tibs phosphoric acid to the ton, but when this latter 
material is properly air-dried, the content of phosphoric acid will probably be about 
l51bs. per ton. If the comparison between superphosphate and stable manure ended 
there, it would be a simple matter to calculate how much to use to equal a given 
dressing of supei'phpsphate^ but the phosphoric acid in the stable manure is in an 
insoluble form, whereas in the superphosphate it is soluble in water. 

Insoluble phosphates are not suitable for wheat crops in our conditions, and large 
quantities of added organic matter arc not helpful for wheat, particularly where bare 
fallowing is practised, and so for these two reasons stable manure will not economically 
replace dressings of superphosphate in any district in South Australia. 

Bye Grass for Katurai Pastures.. 

“ H. Inman Valley^ asks ‘ ^ What is the best plan to adopt to establish rye grass 
for grazing on an mfbroken pasture'*t Reply—If it is desired to establish some green 
feed during the dry months, rye grass is hardly the jdant for the purpose, because it 
is not green in February or March, except in damx) locations or where irrigation is 
pracitised. A better grass for the purpose is Phalaris tuherosa, but the outstanding 
plant, where it can be grown, is lucerne, both of which require good soil preparation 
before seeding. Perennial rye grass will grow well in your conditions, but you would 
be very fortunate to get a good stand unless sown on cultivated land. Wimmera rye 
grass will do fairly welt and can be established without much soil preparation, but it 
does not supply green feed in the summer. It is only an annual, but seeds itself 
with the same certainty as does barley grass. If your laud is loose enough for the 
seed drill to make decent tracks in it, in March or early April you could drill in super¬ 
phosphate and Slbp. Wimmera rye grass and 21bs. Poverty Bay or Hawke 's Bay rye grass 
seed to the acre before the first autumn rain, then thoroughly harrow the land. To 
make more certain of success it is essential that the seed be put in before the ordinary 
f>asture plants germinate, so that they all get a start together, for if you seed the 
laud after the germination of the feed, the seedlings of the introduced plants cannot 
(?ompete with those already up. 

Flocculibtiiig Soil Ageata. 

' * Does lime act moohanioally on a stiff soil in a simUar manner to a quantity of sand, 
or is there a chemical action therefrom which loosens stiff soilf " (ScottBottom 

Agricultoral Bureau). Reply—Lime, gypsum, and a feiv other subotiuices are known as 
‘ * tlocouJating '' agents when applied to soils, ue., they lead to the creation of an artificial 
coarseness of texture by the flocculation of the soil particles. Their action is essentially 
a mechanical one, in that they cement some of the partieJes together. The stickiness and 
heaviness of clayey soils is due to the fact that they contain a relatively high proportion 
of extremely small, flaky particles. When some of thest' are stuck together, the stickiness 
is overcome. 

If a clay soil is shaken up with water, the water will remain muddy for a very long 
time, even for years in some cases, after the heavier particles have settled to the bottom. 
This muddiness persists because some of the clay particles arc so fine and flaky, and as a 
consequence possess little weight and a relatively large surface area, that they remain 
in suspension in the water. Now, if a little of one of the flocculating agents is added to 
the muddy water, tbe clay particles quickly settle to the bottom and the water becomes 
clear. This is brought about because some of the clay particles are cemented together 
to form larger particles with increased weight and reduced surface. In soils these sub¬ 
stances bring about the same result. 
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HORTIOULTURAiL IIPQUIBIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr, Gsx). Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Black Aphis in Cherry Trees. 

Commenting on specimens of diseased foliage of a cherry tree forwarded to the 
Department of Agriculture for identification, Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural 
Instructor) says from the external appearance of the foliage he is of the opinion that 
their curled and stunted condition had been produced by an attack of the black aphis 
of cherry {Myzm oerasi), which occurred probably in November or December. When 
the curled up folds were opened out, they enclosed myriads of moulted skins of aphides, 
which strengthens the above view as to the causal organism. At any rate, the general 
appearance is identical with terminal leaves on cherry trees to be found here and there 
in the Blackwood collection, where a slight and late attack of this pest was experienced 
this season. The precautionary measures lie in watching for the aphides cm the tips 
of the young shoots in early summer, and if detected before they have lieen there long 
enough to cause the leaves to curl, a good drenching with Black Leaf 40 nicotine in 
soapy water applied as a spray will stop them, but success depends on prompt action. 


DAIRYINO INQinaXES. 


[Reply supplied by Mr. H. B. Bablow. Chief Dairy Instructor.] 


Ooncentrates for Dairy Cowa. 

Following a recent statement coiiceruing the feeding of concentrates to dairy cows, 
Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) has informed a correspondent at Tailem 
Bend that the most suitable concentrates to feed are naturally those most easily and 
cheaply procurable, such as bran and crushed oats, and the addition of a little linseed 
meal would be advantageous. Mixing bran and oats in equal weights and feeding at 
the rate of lib. of the mixture to each 4ibs.>51bs. of milk is very sound. Probably a 
mixture consisting of lOOlbs. bran, lOOlbe. crushed oats, and 251bs. linstH^d oil would 
be more ideal and could be expected to give improved returns. Concentrates are usually 
better if fed with a little chaff in a dry state at milking time. The dry feed will 
tend to couiitei*act the laxative effect of lucerne and is preferable and cheaper than 
pollard. 

For fattening calve.s, feed as much skim milk as the calf will drink, provided it is 
not allowed to drink so much at one time that it shows signs of being badly ** blown/^ 
After the first month, gradually increase the amount of linseed provided there is no 
indication of scouring. The main thing is to make any increase for alteration very 
gradually. If calves are tied up for about half an hour after feeding, they will not 
be so liable to suck each other; also, if they are given a box with chafT, cruised oats, 
and a little linseed to pick at, the effect will be good and also tend to eliminaite the 
sucking. Once they have acquired the sucking habit it is hard to cure, but putting a 
little ‘‘bitter aloeson the ears will check them considerably. 


POULTRY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. C. F. Anderbon. Government Poultry Kxpert.} 


Roup. 

fr. Le 0,f Coomandoohf reports ehiehens ntanding about, eropn empty, hut no 
attempt to eat, mouths open, and a white eheesy substance close to the top of the windpipe. 
—The trouble with the poultry is roup, and when in the form as described in this 
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FORD ADAPTABILITY 




Fmtd Truth with «< arfcarf ufuipm m t fm htmy mnd 
loadt, Thi* iiiiii MiriM mltfLn hfi* Wdfj. Om 
dififuh «imI ttiMM*! r9&d* 'wJbtl fni p ii nwi jiicrMM 
truUn mmd §timinatf$ afr«i>i. 



TruUtr utUukmttUs ititrmutempmtt^ mnj rmduetkmuUig* 
cvfi«. Luudi up t» 4 tm$ art ««rrj«i hy Furd fuc mmI' 
tr$ ufith fuur ufkmi trmUan m anly IS u 20% {actmm 
inthteutt tftpuruiUi^ At Hawrftrrf SO rwf, 1V«A. 



Thi JVm F«nt JL(fhl AumI Fum «mplmu pru- 
mtim M kulfdm »md$, bUt^mdtpmiy; 
gMtfmu to uud H Otw i i al to 


From the half>ton load to 
heavy haulage . . . Ford 
trucks offer lowest cost 
per ton mile. » » » 

ThEBE'S a Ford Trurk for every 
haulage UsIl» and alwayii with remarkable 
economy in firot cost^ upkeep, and efli- 
cient service. More than twenty Ford 
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case, it is very difBiealt to cure. The trouble is very infectious, and all affected birds 
should be isolated. The growth in the throat can be removed by sharpening a small 
piece of wood at one end and scraping tilie growth away, then apply powdered bloestone 
or iodine to the affected part. It seems evident that the trouble has started with a 
cold. Examine the nose of the birds for any discharge present. Make a weah solution 
of permanganate of potash and dip the head of the bird right in. Bepeat daily. 

Chick Disorders, 

The Secretary of the Pinnaroo Women ^s Branch asks— What is the cause and cure for 
a disease amongst ehieks when they are ahout one month to six weeks old, the toes of the 
birds crumple up and the chicks are unable to straighten them out, they appear only to 
he able to shuffle alongP Beply—The trouble may be caused through the chickens 
perching too high from the ground, and^ when jumping from the perch to the ground, 
both the feet and legs are injured, or it may be duo to the chiekens being eondned In an 
area, the surface of which consists largely of limestone, which is too rough for the 
delicate joints of the chiekens to stand. Again, the trouble may have |been present 
to a lesser extent from the time the chickens were hatched, on account of a lack of 
moisture in the incubator or under the hen; as these chickens were apparently hatched 
during December—a dificult hatching time, unless plenty of moisture is supplied. 

Hens Eating their Eggs: Dse of Babbits for Food. 

The Blackheath Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks— What is lacking in the food 
of poultry which causes the birds to eat their eggs^ and how should rabbits be prepared 
for food for the birds P Eeply—The cause of egg eating may be due to the absence of 
greenfeed. I incline to the opinion, however, that there are probably one or two birds 
which first start the trouble. If a close watch is kept, and these can be detected and 
removed from the fioek, tlie trouble ceases. Again, it may be due to insufficient nests, 
and the birds laying round the farm. Egg eating is not so prevalent where plenty of 
nests are available and sand or shell grit put in the nests. In feeding rabbits, the bi^st 
method is to boil them. 

Feeding Ducks. 

The following questions were forwarded by the Marama Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau:—(1) Can hard wheat be fed safely to Muscovy duekUngs two months oldP 
(2) What feeding is recommended for these birdsP Bepliee—(1) Hard wheat is suitable 
for ducks and will not kill them. (2) More suitable feeding is a wet mash eompomd 
of one part bran, two parts pollard, 50 per cent, green feed, and 11b. meat meal per 
100 birds. If required, crushed wheat can be substituted for pollard, and boiled rabbits 
for the meat meal. 

Boup in Turkeys. 

The Wasleys Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks **What is a cure for turkeys 
with swollen heads,'* Beply—The trouble with the turkeys is roup. It is very infectious 
and difiicult to treat. Isolate all affected birds. The swelling must be operated on by 
cutting across the swollen part and forcing out the contents of the swell^; paint the 
wound with iodine daily until healed. It may be found necessary to place the fingers 
inside the mouth of the bird so that all the matter can be foi^ out This disease 
frequently starts in the nostrils, caused through the birds foraging, and when drinking 
various particles of dirt, Ac., the nose becomes clogged and the bird is nnable to 
breathe freely. It is always advisable to keep all dirt and foreign matte away from 
the nose. This can be done by periodically wiping the nose with a thg difiped in 
kerosine. A few drops of kerosiiie in the drinking water are also effeette 
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DiarrhoM. 

• • The Cawfe of <md Cure for Diarrhoea in Poultry/* (Lyndoch Conference). Beply— 
Diarrhoea can be attributed to several causes, among the most prominent of which 
are:—(1) Unsuitable food and water; (2) diarrhoea caused through poultry tick and 
round worms. Diarrhoea in the case of unsuitable food and water is generally of a 
whitish color and the birds are badly scoured. The cure in this case is the provision 
of proper food and ^ater. The most prominent cases of diarrhoea, however, are caused 
either through poultry tick or round worms, the cause of which can usually be identified 
by the color of the droppings. In the case of the former, the color of the droppings 
is of a distinct green, the birds have a high temperature, and are usually very thirsty, 
^'hc remedy in this instance is the eradication of the tick, especially in the perching 
ares. The perches should be so constructed that they are kept away from the walls 
and back of the house, so that the tick are unable to reach the birds during the time 
ttiey are on the perches. The perches should be easily removable so that they can be 
regularly treated with a 10 per cent, emulsion of kerosine and soapsuds, to which gear' 
box oil or any similar oil can be added; once a week is effective. 

Diarrhoea due to round worms can be easily distinguished to that of poultry tick 
by the color of the droppinga Where round worms are responsible for the trouble, the 
(irop] lings are of a distinct mustard color, the feathers appear ruffled, and the birds 
have usually a listless appearance. Onions fed at the rate of Tibs, per 100 birds once 
u week are effective. Turpentine one part, olive oil four parts, at the rate of one 
tablospoonful of turpentine to each 20 birds and fed after the birds have been fasted 
for 12 hours, is also effective. Nema capsules, obtainable from any poultry requisites 
store, are also certain in action. 

Table Poultiy* 

Beet Way to UiBce the Raising of Table Poultry a Payable Propoeitionf** 
(Lyudoeh Conference). Reply—The selection of a suitable bre<vi of fowl for the pur- 
If must be kept in mind that the demand is for a bird that will dress at 41bs. to 

4^lbs. The Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, Rliode Island Red, Plymouth Rock, or 

l.iglil Sussex will be found very suitable. The Black Orpington should claim preference; 
thi* tu ns lay a larger number of eggs than the other breeds and the cockerels are quicker 
growing, Black Orpington cockerels should bt‘ ready for marketing purposes at from 
r. mouths to 5i months, providing they ha\’e lieen proj>erly fed. The time of hatching is 
also a deciding factor, for the reason that chickens hatched during certain periods do 

not ijiake satisfactory growth. HaUdiiug from early July to end of September is 

a<lvis<‘d, and from early January to ejirly March. The cockerels should be sc^parated from 
tho pullets as soon as the sexes can be determined. Birds for table purposes should be 
fed on two met mashes a day, composed of two parts bran, two parts pollard, 30 per cent. 
gre<,^ii feed, mixed with skim milk. For the last three weeks, the birds should be confined 
in 8}XH*ial fattening pens without runs. Where runs are attached, the birds are difflcult 
to fatten owing to the exercise they get in the yards, and during these three weeks they 
kIkuiUI be given as much wet mash as they can eat. Where pollard is not available, 
crushed w'heat can be substituted. 

Foatte BatUig* 

“.4 Cure for Feather-mting Fowlef** (Lyndoch Ooinference). Beply—Feather eat* 
ing, if undetected at the start, is often difficult to cure. It is caused at times by a 
deficiency in feeding, but more often the trouble is a form of cannibalism. The trouble, 
if seen early, can be easily stopped. It is usually started b^^ one or two birds, and if 
a close watch is kept on the birds, it will be noticed that a bird will peck a few feathers 
from one bird, will pass on, and peck a few more from another bird, and continue in 
this manner^ The habit is qukkly acquired by other birds, and in a short time becomes 
genera] throughout the fioek. If the first few birds are noticed at the commencement of 
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the trouble and removed from the other birds, the trouble will usually be eheckad. If 
large numbers of birds are affected, the feeding of the birds four or five times a day 
attracts their attention from the feather-eating habit. The apfplication of Stockholm 
tar to the pecked birds will often chock the trouble, the offending birds not liking the 
taste of the tar will stop feather eating. Where only a few birds are kept, the paring 
of a little from the top beak, so that the bird cannot close the beak sufficient to hold the 
feather, will prevent the trouble. A frequent cause of feather picking is when birds are 
Jieavily infested with feather-eating lice, the lice causing irritation to the bird. Dusting 
the birds with insectibane will kill the lice. 


VETEBINABY INQUHtlBS. 


[Q^plies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


A, F.,'’ Gawler, has been iMing various preparations in an endeavor to get cows 
in calf. Inquirer has two cows which, although repeatedly served over a considerable 
period, do not get ta coXf. Beply—*1 do not think that the medicaments you refer to 
will be effective in producing the desired results. It is doubtful if you will succeed in 
getting the older cow in calf again since she has missed^’ for so long, but the fol¬ 
lowing treatment for both cows is the only one that you can attempt and that is likely 
to give you results. Next time the cows come *^in season,*' make a note of the dates, 
but do not allow them to be served. After the heat period has passed off, commence 
douching each cow every second day with a solution of Condy's crystals (one fiat tea« 
spoonful in Igall. lukewarm water). Continue this treatment for a fortnight, then 
subsequently, till the cows next come into season" again, douche every second day 
with a solution of common salt, one teaspoonful to each pint of warm water (use about 
Igall. of solution per douche). When the cows come in season again, douche out ouce 
with a solution of baking soda (not washing soda) one or two teaspooufuls to each 
pint of warm water half an hour before service. 

"JB. E, W.,** Yeelanna, reports cow with the skin peeling off her udder and nose. 
Reply—The informAtion supplied in your query is very little, but it appears as if the 
udder came in contact with some irritating substance. The fact that the nose was 
scalded could be accounted for by the cow licking the irritated udder. Treatment would 
consist in washing the udder with warm water and soap and later swabbing several times 
daily with a solution of bicarbonate of soda. Subsequently, anoint with zinc oxide oint¬ 
ment or vaseline. 

**C, L, B,, * * Karoonda, reports horse, eight years old, good worker, gradually lost con¬ 
dition until now is very thin and weak, Beply—Starve the horse for 18 hours (allow 

water) and at the end of that period give the following drench:—Baw linseed oil 

pints, turpentine, four tablespoonfuls. Subsequently give a teaspooiiful of powdered 
nux vomica night and morning for 10 days; to give, mix with treacle and smear well 
back on the tongue. Feed horse on good quality chaff (damped) and add a good 
ration of bran and also some crushed oats (if available). When feeding horse, it is 

advisable to divide the daily feed into five small feeds, as better results are then 

obtained. 

"F. F. J7.," Koonunga, has horse, 13 years old, walks on her toe, and whmi standingn 
rests with the hoof turned back so that the crown of the hoof touches the ground, and 
the animal has been like this for nine months, Beply—The condition cannot satisfac* 
torily be diagnosed without an examination, bot it appears to be either (1) a paralysis 
of one of the nerves (popliteal), (2) a contracted back tendon. As the condition is an 
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oid'Standilig one 1 cannot suggest any treatment which would be successful. However, 
horses which are knuckled/' if worked slowly and on soft ground, may be made useful 
for a long time by applying a long-tood shoe, though this will not cure or even improve 
the original disease. It would be advisable to get a blacksmith to make the shoe. 

** M./' Meribah, reports two pips, 18 months old, off food, sow has lost use of 

bade legs. Reply—The trouble was apparently in the first place constipation, and a 
purgative dose of Sozs. to 4ozs. of Epsom salts in slop feed would soon correct that. 
The continued weakness trouble in the sow will be duo to the strain of pregnancy and 
indicates some mineral deficiency in the diet. The animals, especially the sow, should 
each be given Joz. sweet ground bone meal in the feed daily. In addition, the sow 
could with advantage be given one teaspoonful of cod liver oil night and morning. 
Ghox)ped green feed given in limited quantities daily would, if available, also be very 
helpful. 

* ‘ T, H. E .,'' Allandcle East, asks do calves become infested with stomach worms and 
con they be drenched safely with bluestonei Reply—Cattle do become infested with 
stomach worms (Haemonchus contorius), but do not suffer so severely from these 
parasites as do sheep. The bluestone solution as prepared for treating sheep, may be 
used in doses ranging from fluid ozs. for calves to 104 fluid ozs. for adult cattle. 

*‘A. F. R.," Goondooloo, reports three horses rapidly losing condition, and one of the 
animals has a severe cough. Reply—The following treatment is suggested:—(1) Starve 
for 18 hours (allow water only). (2) At the end of that time give the following drench: 
—Raw’ linseed oil, li pints; turp£‘ntine, four tablespoonfuls. When giving the drench, 
shake up thoroughly and give slowly by the mouth. (3) Subsequently give a table- 
sp<K)nfiil of Fowler's solution of arsenic night and morning for 12 days. This is the 
amount for one horse. To give, mix in a small damp feed. (Hve the horses the best 
feed available. If possible, crushed oats, and if any green feed, e.g., lucerne, is obtain¬ 
able, get it for them. Horses rarely get tuberculosis. 
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THE RELATIVE BACON PRODUCING QUALITIES OF 
PIGS OF VARIOUS BREEDING. 


[By W. B. Birks, B.Sc. (Agric.), Principal Boseworthy Agricultural College, and 
B. Baker, B.D.A., Dairy Superintendent.] 


General Bequirements. 

The lack of uniformity in type of pigs usually seen in our sale yards indicates a 
condition which will necessarily militate against the suceeasful expansion of tlie pig* 
raising industry, especially if an extensive export trade is to be developed. The bacon 
curer is usually quite definite in his requirements as to type, and his ideas of a suitable 
carcass may be desitribed briefly as one having the maximum length of side and depth of 
flank, a uniform and narrow layer of fat right along the back, ample development in 
thickness of flank, as even a distribution of lean amongst the fat as possible, flnoneas 
in the Moulder, a well-developed ham extending almost down to the hock, and a general 
firmness of carcass and fineness of l>one. The careful breeder also, can very closely 
approach this ideal of bacon type, and to do this under South Australian conditions 



it is generally considered necessary to cross one of the large, long, narrow, and flat¬ 
sided breeds, namely, the Large White Yorkshire or Tamworth, with one of the stocky, 
quick-maturing types, Berkshire or Middle York. 

The objects of the tests, which are described in this report, were, firstly, to draw 
public attention to the type of pig required by the trade and to determine which of 
the various types under test most nearly met those requirements; and also to test 
these types with respect to relative speed and economy of fattening by determining 
the length of time and the quanrity of foodstnifs required in ea<^ ease for development 
from weaner weights (say, 40Ibs. to to bacon weights (say, IfiOlbs. live weight). 

The experiment was arranged and ca»ied out at the suggestion and with iho 
co-operation of, members of the Pig Breeders^ Society and the Bacon Cnrers^ Association. 

For the purpose of the test weaner pigs weie supplied by the foDowing gentlemen:— 
Messrs. W. J. Aldridge, Gawler River; Urlwln and Bosisto, Gawler; £. A. Wilcox, 
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Oawler; S. J. Giles^ Qawlebr; and Moaers. W. Jacobs Ltd., and Fogaitt, Jones Pty. 
l/td, undertook to do the slaughtering under proper supervision and also to cure the 
carcasses, and thus follow up the test to the bacon stage. 

With the addition of weaners drawn from the College piggery, it was found possible 
to include in the teat pigs of the following breeding:—^Large White Yorkshire, Large 
White Yorkshire x Berkshire, Large White Yorkshire x Middle York, Large White 
Vorkshire x Gloucester Old Spot, Tamworth x Berkshire and Berkshire. 



larts Whits Tork x BsrlnhlM. 

Unfortunately, only a pair of specimens of each type were available in some cases 
and the test pens were all limited in number, therefore, to two. Of these, moreover, 
in the case of the Large White Yorkihlfe x Gloucester Old Spot, one died from heat 



Largs Whits Tork. 

apoplexy early in the teat. It is recognised that from results obtained with such a 
limited number of animals there are possibilities of errors, which, in the circumstances, 
can be corrected only *by repetitton of the test later on as further specimens of the 
types in question become available. 
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Although the test was one of the relative fattening propensities of different types, 
relatively small differences only were ultimately recorded in this respect. Moreover, 
special care was demoted to the preparation of the foodstuffs, and the method of feeding, 
and before proceeding to the consideration of the comparative results of the test it is 
proposed to discuss the feeding and the average rate and economy of fattening of 
all tlie pigs under test. 

The Bation, 

The ration was determined upon largely as a result of previous tests, which appeared 
to indicate broadly the following requirements:—(3) An ample supply of food, prac¬ 
tically as much as the pigs will take. (2) A high percentage of nitrogenous foodstuffs 
(that is, peas, meat meal, or milk) to provide a properly balanced ration. (3) An 
assured supply of vitamins, such as can be obtained by feeding green lucerne, meat 
meal, or milk. (4) An ample supply of mixed mineral compounds. 

Pigs had also, under conditions of free choice feeding, shown a marked preference 
for wheat. Ultimately, therefore, the basal grain ration determined upon was made up 
thus:—Wheat, five parts; barley, two parts; peas, one part. For the morning feed 
the above mixture was fed along with skim milk at the rate of 41bs. i)er pig in a 



Lttct WhUf tnk s OM l»ot 

separate receptacle. In the evening the same grain mixture was used with ^ addition 
of half part meat meal. The grains were all crashed, mixed with meat meal and 
mineral mixture, and the whole fed dry. The mineral complex was added at the rale 
of 1 per cent, of the grain mixture, and the ingredients were—Ground rock phosphate, 
40 per cent.; salt, 20 per cent.; charcoal, 20 per cent; Epsom salts, 5 per cent.; 
sulphate of iron, 5 per cent.; sulphur, 5 per coat.; bicarbonate of soda, 5 per cent. 
An ample supply of drinking water was provided at all times. The dry feed was 
supplied to each pen in quantities to suit the appetites of each, type of pig. As far 
as possible all pigs were ^ven as much as they would consume, and an accurate record 
was kept showing the daily consumption in each pen. Lucerne was supplied at the 
rate of l^lbs. (green) per pig per day, and it was noticeable that the pigs almost 
always left their dry feed for the lucerne as soon as the latter was put in the sty. 
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An analysis of the actual constituents of the ration was made^ with the results 
tJiown below:— 


Table L —Showing Beovlts of An(Uy$e» of Foodstuffs, 



1 

Dry Matter. 1 

1 

Garbo- | 
hydrates. | 

Fats. 

1 Proteins 

Wheat . 

fll-7 1 

70-4 i 

1*3 

16*2 

Barley . 

92*0 ! 

71*3 

1*6 

13*9 

Pease . 

92*7 

57*1 1 

1*5 

26*9 

Meat Meal. 

! 96*1 

— 

12*8 

47*4 

Skim Milk . 

9*6 

5*1 

•1 

3*5 

Lucerne . 

26*1 

11*7 

•9 

4*6 


In the proportion in which these constituents were fed the mean value of. the 
nutritive ratio is 1 : 4, i.e., one part of protein to every four parts of carbo-hydrates, 
plus the equivalent starch value of the fats. This is a ration slightly richer in the 
nitrogenous protein material than is generally recommended, especially in the later 
stages. Thus, Wolff gi>Bs rations of the following nutritive ratios for the purposes 
stated, ill “Feedin^f Standards’^:— 


Digestible Nutrients. 


Total I 

Age. Weight. Dry Matter, ; Carbo- 

Protein. hydrates & Nutritiv 
Fat. Ratio. 


lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

2 to 3 months . 50 2*1 0*38 1*50 1:4 

3 to 5 months . 100 3*4 0*60 2*50 1 :5 

5 to 6 months . 1 124 3*9 0*54 2*96 1 : 6*5 

«to 8 months . : 170 4*6 0*58 3*47 1 :6 

8 to 12 months . ' 260 5*2 0*62 4*06 1 :6-5 

I I ; 


That the ration as fed in this tost accurately met the requirements of the young 
growing pigs is indicated by the relatively small amount of foodstuff? required to 
produce increase in live weight. Whereas it is usual to regard 41b8. of dry foodstuff 
as essentia) for the production of lib. increase in the weight of a pig, in this test the 
mean results show tlhat ‘1.801bs. only suffice. This relation between the quantity of 
f(H>d consumed and increase in live weight is naturally a most important factor in the 
qiu^stion of the 4H)8t of production. 

In calculating the 4*>ost of the ration fed the following scale of prices has been 
adopted as representing approximately current rates;— 


Tablb II. —Schedule of Vahtfs of Foodstuff, 


Wheat . 

Barley . 

Pease.... 

Meat Meal .... 
Skim Milk .... 

Lucerne . 

Mineral Complex 


2e. per bushel — *40d. per Ib. 

Is. 6d. per bushel ^ *36d. per lb. 

3s. p^ bushel ~ '60d. per lb. 

17s. per cwt. ~ 1.82d. per Ib. 

2d. per gallon 2*(K>d. per lb. (dry matter). 
aOs. per t-on = -SaBd. per lb. (diy matter). 

;■ 8s. 5d. per 100 lbs. ~-l*01d. per lb. 
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Increase in Weight. 

The mean rate of consumptiou of dry matter in the whole ration pei pig per day 
was 5.841bB.^ and the mean cost of feeding 3.358d. per day. Bui the mean rate of 
increase in weight was 1.7411b8., so tliat the mean cost per pound of increase in live 

weight was l.i)29d. The usual loss of weight in killing and dressing is 30 per cent., 

and this figure was closely approximated in the actual killing results in these tests. 
The mean cost of foodstuff per pound of pork, therefore, was 2.75d. 

The pigs entered the test with a mean live" weight of 55*911bs. In eight weeks all 

but four had reached bacon weight (lOOlbs.), and these four were ready in 10 weeks 

from the commencement. 

The mean results of the test may now be indicated in the form of a table. 

Tabus III. —Showing the Average Bemlts from II Pigs, all Similarlp Fed. 


Mean age at the commencement of test. 87*27 days 

Mean age at completion of test . 150*36 days 

Mean weight at commencement of test. 55*911bB. 

Mean we^ht at conclusion of test. I65*731bs. « 

Mean daily increase in live weight. l*741lbs. 

Mean daily consumption of foc^tuffs (dry matter). 5*84ib8. 

Mean consumption of foodstuffs per lb. increase (live weight) 3*3611^. 

Mean cost of foodstuffs per lb. increase (live weight). l‘929d. 

Mean value per pound of dressed weight . 4*95d. 

M^n corresponding value per pound of live weight. 3*46d. 


The difference between the cost of foodstuffs and the value per pound live weight, 
namely, 1.53d., has, of course, to cover all other working and overhead expenses. It is 
difficult to estimate, oven roughly, what these might be in any set of circumstances, 
but the figures appear to indicate that there is an ample margin and a satisfactory 
prospect in economic pig fattening so long as present relative prices are mamtained. 

JRelative Bestdis. 

Turning now to the relative results from the different pens, the rates of increase in 
live weight and consumption of food, and the cost per pound increase, are showTi in 
the next table. The figures in tiiis and subsequent tables represent tfie mean results 
from two pigs in each pen, except in the case of the Large While Yorkshire x 
Crloncester Old Spot, in which a single result only was available. 


Tablk IV. —Showing BetaOve Bates of Fattening and the Cost per Pound of Increase 
in Live Weight of Pigs of Varients Breeding, 



i 




Daily 

Food 

Food 

Con- 

Cost of 
Food- 


i Days in 

! Initial 

Final 

Daily 

Con- 

Burned 

stuff 


j Test. 

1 Weight. ‘ Weight. 

'' 

Increase 

sump¬ 

tion. 

per lb. 
of In¬ 
crease. 

per lb. 
of In¬ 
crease. 


1 

Lbe. 

1 

j Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pence. 

Large White York. 

! 6B 

, 63 

163 

1-707 

6-04 

3-54 

2-02 

I^ige White York x Berk¬ 
shire 

1 58 

54 

165-5 

1 1*922 

6-10 

3*18 

1*60 

Large White York x Middle 
York 

Large White York x Glou¬ 
cester Old Spot 

j 58 

76*5 

J75 

1 1*698 i 

1 1 

6-09 

3-59 

2*01 

1 

58 

47 

169 

! 2-103 1 

i 

5-77 

2-74 

1*56 

Tamworth x Berkshire_| 

72 

46 

16U 

1 1*583 

5-54 

3-49 

2*03 

Berkshire ... 

72 

44-5 j 

1646 

1*666 

5-60 

3-36 

1*95 

Means . 1 

— 

66»1 j 

)65-73 j 

1*741 

5-84 

3-36 

1*929 
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Aft pointed out, owing to the limited number of animals employed in each case, the 
figures quoted in the tables can only be conected by a repetition of the test on a 
larger scale; ftlill, from the material available, it is possible to make the following 
coramentft:—On examination of the figures tabulated in Table IV., the Large White 
Vork. X Gloucester Old Spot, under the conditions of feeding; and management 
employed, has shown a distinct tendency to lay on increase rapidly for a minimum of 
food consumed; in fact, 19 weeks from birth the pig reached bacon weight. On the 
other hand, though of the required weight, the food consumed appears to have been 
utilised for body increase, without showing the plumpness of a well-fed animal. 

The Largs White Yorks, on an average, were 22^ weeks before reaching maturity, 
they did not show the same economic use of food as the Large White York, x Gloucester 
Old Spot; still, they pronided an even, well-filled carcass which more nearly approached 
the idea] animal. 

The Large White York, x Berkshires quickly adapted themselves to sty feeding, and 
during the earlier weeks of the test rapidly increased in weight, in fact, at the end 
of five weeks they were showing a daily gain of over 21bs. During the remainder of 
the test, in spite of an increased quantity of food, the rate of increase fell anny. 



Large White York x MUdle York. 

At bacon weight they presented a well rounded carcass, which had the appearance of 

being a little over fat. The age of this cross, at maturity, was 21 weeks. 

The Large White York, x Middle Yorks provided the heaviest weights at the com¬ 
mencement of the test, but this did not appear to be an advantage, for the rate of 
fattening diminished as the test advanced. The two aiiimnls in tihis case were of 
opposite sex, and it was observed that the greater daily gain was recorded by the 

male, due mainly to the fact that the female lost ground when in season. Age at 

maturity was 21 weeks. 

As referred to earlier in this report, it was necessary in the ease of the Berkshires 
and Tamworth x Berkshires to prolong the fattening period by a fortnight in order 
to reach the required weights. It should be recorded that in all cases where Berkshire 
and Middle York, provided the whole, or part of the breeding the greatest daily gains 
were noticed during the earlier weeks of the test, and that towards maturity the rate 
of increase was reduced. 

With regard to the comparatively low daily increase of the Tamworth x Berkshires 
this may be attributed to one of the animals meeting with an accident during the 
final week, reducing the daily gain for that period to .61ba With both the Berkshires and 
the Tamworth x Berkshires bacon weights were reached in 22 weeks. 

The pigs were slaughtered under careful supervision, and the next tables show 
details of loss in weight in the process and the relative values of the earcasses. The 
grading was done by the factory exports, and the values shown were the actual prices 
paid by the factory as In the ordinary course of business. 









Table V^. — Showing RelcUine Loase^i tn Slaughtering and Relative VcUues of Cafcaaaes, 
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Financial Aspect, 

Besults on the financial side can probably be better stated in a table showing results 
per carcass, thus:— 

Table VI. —Showing Financial Beturntt per Pig, 



Increase in 
Live weight. 

Value of 
Increase. 

i 

! 

1 Cost of 
Food 

1 Consumed. 

' Net Value 
j Increase of 

1 per Pig 
i Over Cost 

1 of Food. 

l.iarge White York. 

Lbs. ! 

m 

28/10*156 

1 16/7*984 

12/2*170 

Large White York x Berkshire. 

111*5 

32/6-8«) 

; 16/9*6tH 

15/8-266 

Large White York x Middle York .., 

9K‘5 

28/8*405 

! 16/9*141 

11/11*254 

Large White York x Gloucester Old 

122 

31/11*913 

; 16/0*287 

15/11-629 

8t»ot 

Tam worth x Bt^rkshirc*. 

114 

33/2*600 

19/3*997 

j 

13/10-603 

Berkshire . i 

120 

34/11 5H4 

19/0-320 

15/5-264 

Mean.. 1 

109*82 

31/8102 

17/7-862 

14/0-250 

The value of increase,^' with < 

one exception, 

is based 

on 5d. per pound dressed 

weight; in the case of the Large White York, x 

Gloucester 

Old Spot it 

was estimated 

at 44d. per pound. Although there 

is an existing prejudice 

against the carcass of the 


Largo White York, x Gloucester Old Bpot as ideal from a bacon point of results 

in this test have sh(>wii that, owing to its ability to lay ou increase* economically, it 



Btrkshire. 

has returned the greatest financial gains when bought over the scales at the price 
mentioned. On the otheo* hand, when pigs of this type are offered for sale in the open 
market they generally sell at a greatly reduced value. 

The following report on the condition of the carcasses, froln a bacon point of view, 
was prepared by Messrs. S. Monks, representing Foggitt, Jones Pty. Ltd., and W. 
Jacobs, of the Brm of W. Jacobs Ltd. 

B 
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First consignment, consisting of two Lai'ge White Yorkshires, two Large White 
York. X Berkshires, two Large White York, x Mid. Yorke., and one Large White 
York. X Gloucester Old Spot. 

1. Six out of the seven pigs under observation were described as conforming to the 
general trade requirements, first grade, while the Large Whit© York, x Gloucester 
Old Spot did not possess the same well-defined characteristics, and was classed as 
second grade. 

2. After scalding, each pig showed n somewhat red coloration on the skin, though 
not actually sunburn, was, iu all probability, due to the excessive heat experienced 
during transit. 

3. Criticism of Carcass :— 

Largo White York, x Mid. York (First (Choice).—Sides: Of good length, lean, 
with light, even tliickness of fat along the back. Middles: Well 8ha])ed, 
ril)8 well turned forming a good fiank of even thickness. Hams: Fairly 
uniform in shape, though lacking fullness immediately above tlie hock. 
Shoulders; Well shaped and not too heavy. Bone: Light. Quality of flesh: 
Good appearance, soft texture in the flesh, fat and lean well balanced. 

Large White York (Second Choice).—Sidtxs: Of good length, well formed. 
Middles: Good, average tliickness of fat along the back, well-turned riba 
showing an even belly 4ind flank. Hams: Long and light, rather tapering 
to the hocks. Shoulders: A tendency to over ji^oduction of fat along the 
top. Bone: Pine. Quality of flesh: Soft iu texture, with a slight pre¬ 
dominance of fat throughout the meat. 



Tamwortii x Berkshirt. 

Large White York, x Berkshire (Third Choice).—Sides: Of good length, well 
formed. Middles: Well shaped, but showing an excess of fat nlong the 
back, ribs well sprung with good flanks. Hams: Well formed with desired 
plumpness, but showing a little too nwich fat. Shoulders; Heavy layer of 
fat along the top where not required. Bone: J'iiio. Quality of flesh: Of 
excellent texture, but showing too much fat throughout in comparison to lean. 

Large White York, x Olouc^istcr Old Spot (Fourth Choice).—Sides: Of good 
length, lacking uniformity. Middles: Lean, with moderate thickness of fat 
along the back, belly and flanks not well developed, losing weight where 
most desired. Hams: Lack plumpness, tapering i^arply. Shoulders: Lean, 
but too heavy in the bone. Bone; Heavy, showing a thick hock. Quality 
of flesh« Below average in texture with coarse fibre, meat lean throughout. 

Second consignment, consisting of two Tamworth x Bershire and two Berkshiree. 

1. The four pigs of this consignment were classed as Meal from the trade ^nt 
of view, and if carers could regularly 9 btain this class of article there would be no 
complaint. It should be pointed out, though ideal at the time of slaughtering, thass 
pigs would quickly deteriorate if held at the farm for any further length of tiiiiO. 
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2. After scalding the perfect caiidition of the skin of the Tamwrth x Berkshire 
was most noticeable^ whilst that of the Berkshire was little inferior. No evidence of 
the excessive heat was discernible, as in the case of tlie white pigs. 

3. Criticism of Carcass :— 

Tam worth x Berkshire (Extra Choice).—Bides: Of good length, lean, with perfect 
condition of fat along the back. Middles: Well shaped, ribs well sprung, 
forming an excellent flank. Hams: Well formed, plump, full at the hocks. 
Shoulders: Well shaped, with ideal proportions of fat to loan. Bone: Fine. 
Quality of meat: Good appearance, excellent texture, fat and lean well 
balanced. 

Berkshire (Choice).—Sides: Of good length, with a uniform average thickness 
of fat along the back. Middles: Well shaped, showing even belly and flank. 
Hams: Well formed, plump, full at the hocks. Shoulders: Well formed, a 
trifle heavy at the top. Bone; Fine. Quality of flesh: Good appearance, 
line texture, fat evcnlj' dietributed. 

Table VII .—Showing the Rclatwe Losses Occurring in the Prepa/rafion of a Dressed 

Carcass for Oaring, 


Flare. 

Head. 

( 1 

I } 

! Backbone, j 

Feet. 

j Total. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

; Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Large White York . 

300 

7-25 

; 3-SO 

2-37 

, 1612 

Large White York x Berkshire .... 

300 

S-76 

1 3-25 

2-00 

16-00 

Large White York x Middle York . 

.300 

1 8-00 

3-37 

! 

2-25 

16-62 

Large White York x Gloiieester Old , 
Spot 

Tamworth x Berkshire. 

300 

8-50 

i 400 

2-75 

18-25 

400 

8-60 

2-50 

1*75 

16-75 

Berkshire . 

3-50 

800 

! 2-50 

i'75 

1576 


Unfortunately, the weight of the flesh trinimjed from the sides was not available, 
therefore it is not possible to estimate the total ))or<*entage of loss in the j)rei>aratiou 
for curing. 

Indebtedness is acknowledged to Messrs. W. Jacobs Ltd. and Foggitt, Jones Pty., Ltd., 
t^specially Mi’^srs, W. Jacobs and B. Monks, for the interest eWnced in these experiments 
and for the valuable assistance given on all occasions in connection with the slaughter¬ 
ing of the pigs and the colUndion of useful data. 


HALMEG LINSEED MEAL 

20 BAG LOTS. 11 / BAG \ 

1040 - - .U/t - S OB TBUOKS 

1-0 - . 12/6 J 

rnrs gboubd fob oalfbs ia bxtba. 

STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

18 . PITT SIBEET. ADELAIDE. 
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[By W. R. Bibks, B.Sc. (Agric.), Principal; T. A. CkJLE, D.DA.., ExperimentaUst; and 
L. W. Beaumont, E.D.A., Farm Superintendent.] 


(Continued from page 758.) 


OATEN HARVEST. 

Of the 400 odd acres of oats sown, 70 acres, in Crouch's A, was on fallow land, part 
of which had carried Sudan Grass in the previo.us summer. The vields there, but for 
the November gales, would have been excellent; as it was the Palestine, taken off 
beforehand, gave 12 bags per acre. Of the oats sown on stubble land about one half 
(in Georges and Ci*-ouch^s C.) partially failed and made indifferent ensilage* and hay. 
The balance, including Nettle’s A., Flett's C., and Daly’s C. (the latter sown originally 
tor greenfeed), gave a mean yield of under 'five bags per acre. Seeding had been at 
the average rate of 60bs. of seed and Icwt. of superphosplvate (45 i>er cent.) per acre. 

The general results of the oaten harvest are shown in the next table, and the com¬ 
parison with mean yields of previous seasons in the next. 


Table XI .—Summarimyg the 1930 Oat Reiurna, 


Field 

Variety. 

! 

1 Area. 

; Total Yield. 1 

Yield per Acre. 




Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Crouch’s A . 

... Palestine . 

• • • « • 

16-644 

0O(» 0 

36 

2 


Sunrise ... 


. ; 21-625 

413 30 

19 

5 


Lachlan .. 


17-053 

285 0 

16 

28 

Nottle’s A. 

... Early Burt 


33-688 

‘ 484 0, 

14 

15 


Early Kherson . 

17-876 

309 20 

17 

13 

Kett’s C. 

Early Burt 


58-037 

832 10 

14 

13 

Daly’s C . 

... Mix^ (feed) ... 

46-538 

613 0 

13 

7 

Experimental Plots. 

... — 


14234 

1 219 25 

15 

17 

Totals . 



. 225-696 

t 3,767 6 

16 

26 

Table XII.— Showwi^ the Averagie Oat Yield for the Period 1921-30. 


Rainfall. 




1 

! 


Season. 

1 




Area. 

1 Yield per Acre. 


“ Useful.?’ 

i 

Total. 



i 

i 



In. 

j 

In. 

i 

Acres. 

1 Bush. lbs. 

1921 . 

12-98 

( 

17-16 

1 

1 

65-4 

I 25 

22 

1922. 

14-90 

1 

20-00 

1 

79*3 

I 28 

29 

1923. 

26-30 

1 

2T-41 


106-7 

30 

22 

1924 . 

16-08 

! 

2043 

1 

98-3 

; 23 

30 

ia*5. 

14-18 

i 

16-06 1 


83-8 

34 

16 

1926 . 

16-63 

1 

18-49 1 


937 i 

22 

11 

1927 . 

11-73 

I 

14-69 j 


70-6 1 

12 

35 

1928 . 

11-86 


18-03 


76-7 

23 

9 

1929 . 

9^73 


13-06 


277-1 ! 

14 

5 

itw. 

1L77 


iZM 


me 

j 

16 

M 






1 

oo 

A 
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Th« oat variety teat j^lota were in a triplicate aeries similar to the wheat test plots. 
These were harvested during the rough weather in November, and certain anomalies in 
relative yields consequently crept in. Thus some varieties susceptible to wind damage, 
such as Sunrise, Kelsalls, and I^chlaii, suffered severely, while later varieties, such as 
Algerian, tliough possibly carrying a lighter crop originally, were able to hold the grain 
better, owing to their tougher condition at the time of the storms. 

The plot yields of the 10 varieties grown this sea.soii, together with all the recorded 
yields of these varieties back to 1925 are shown in the next table, along with their 
mean returns. 


Table XIII.— Showing Grain 

Yields of Varieties of Oats, 

1925-30. 



1 

Variety. 

1926. 

1926. 

1927. 1 

i 

1928. 

i 1929. 

1930, 

Means. 

1 

1 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Early Burt. , 

1 

11 

34 

16 

26 

1 

47 

3 

29 

39 

26 

4 

33 

12 

•Scotch Grey . i 

j 34 

1 

3ft 

35 

22 

13 

28 

32 

24 

28 

28 

3 

28 

5 

Sunrise . ' 

34 

14 

13 

18 

27 

22 

52 

0 

18 

24 

16 

12 

27 

3 

Guyra . 

1 2ft 

1» 

13 

21 

.... 


3ft 

37 

27 

30 

29 

37 

26 

13 

iimyrna. 

j 3ft 

5 

12 

31 



31 

29 

22 

37 

33 

17 

26 

8 

Kelsalls. 

48 

20 

15 

30 

30 

1ft 

29 

22 

19 

9 

6 

12 

25 

0 

Kherson . 

43 

2ft 

19 

2 

9 

5 

25 

17 

Zi 

16 

23 

23 

24 

2 

I.»achlan..... 

3» 

15 

15 

10 

__ 


32 

23 

13 

12 

19 

3 

23 

37 

New ZetUand Cap©. 

i 33 

32 

14 

13 

12 

25 

26 

1 

26 

18 

23 

2 

22 

29 

Algerian . 

' 30 

ft 

16 

5 

5 

22 

29 

0 

26 

12 

25 

17 

22 

4 

Palestine .. 

- 

— 

- 


34 

38 

46 

21 

28 

21 

22 

1 

33 

0 

Early Kherson. 

- 


- 

— 

30 

28 

45 

28 

27 

36 

25 

2 

32 

14 

Calcutta . 



- 

_ 

12 

22 

30 

20 

13 

31 

25 

17 

20 

23 

Warrigul . 



- 


__ 


' 47 

18 

18 

30 

26 

10 

30 

33 

Bunrise x Mulga . 

- 


- 

... 

_ 


: 30 

24 

13 

32 

9 

31 

18 

2 

Imbros Island . 

_ 



- 



: 18 

30 

12 

39 

22 

10 

18 

0 


fciarly Burt is thus apparently our U^st grain oat still, though both Palestine and 
Early Kherson are strong competitors, and for the period during which it Ims been 
grown. (1927-30) Palestine has a higher mean yield. 

In tlie next table are shown the mean grain and hay returns from the principal 
varieties of oats over various periods. The varieties are arranged in what appears 
to be their order of relative importance to us as dual purpose oats. 


Table XIV .—SIwurmg Ai^rage Gram and Hay Yields of Certain Varieties of Oats^ 


I 


Variety. 

Period. 

Hay Yield 
per Acre. 

Period. 

j Grain Yield 
per Acre. 



I T. 

C. 

L. 


B. 

L. 

Early Burt. 

1927-30 .... 

1 1 

19 

42 

1925-30 .... 

i 33 

12 

Early Kherson. 

1927-^30 .... 

^ 2 

0 

28 

1927-30 .... 

i 32 

14 

Sunrise . 

1927-30 .... 

, 2 

0 

13 

1925-30 .... 

27 

3 

Scotch Grey .. 

1927-30 .... 

1 

15 

89 

1926-30 .... 

28 

5 

New Zealand Cape. 

1927-30 .... 

1 

19 

9 

1926-30 .... 

! 22 

29 

Algerian . 

1927-30 _ 

1 

16 

50 

1926-30 _ 

22 

4 

pMOStine. 

1928-30 .... 

i 1 

! 

13 

90 1 

1927-30 _ 

33 

0 


BARLEY HARVEST. 

Barley was sown at the rate of 5011>s. of seed and Icwt. of superphosphate per acre 
in Daly’s B. (upwards of 50 acres) and the small Field No. 9* The latter was sown 
about the middle of May, was fed off lightly in July, and subsequently came away 
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clean and with just sufficient straw growth to carry a heavy crop. The Daly’s B. crop 
was, perforce, sown earlier, germinated irregularly, and was more or less infested with 
weeds. It suffered more, too, from the November storms. 

The results of the barley harvest, together wdth comparison with previous years’ 
returns, are shown in the next two tables. 


Table XV .—Summiarising the Barley Betums, 19^30. 


Field. 

Variety. 

I 

1 

1 

Area, j 

i 

*■ 1 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 

No. 9 . 

Roseworthy Oregon 

Acres. ! 
5885 1 

Bush. lbs. 

191 40 I 

Bush. lbs. 

32 30 

Daly’s B. 

Prior. 

29018 t 

489 10 ! 

16 40 

Shorthead . 

13-471 j 

220 10 

i 16 17 

Experiment Plots . 

1 

8-781 ! 

68 0 1 

1 7 37 


Totals. 

67-165 1 

f 

969 10 

16 48 

> 


Table XVI .—Showing General Average Barley Yields on the College Farm^ 1921-30. 

# 


Season. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Average Yield 


“ Useful ” 

Total. 


per 

Acre. 

1921 . 

In. 

12-98 

In. 

17-16 

Acres. 

66-7 

Bush. lbs. 

26 25 

1922 . 

14-90 

20-00 

54-1 

37 

38 

1923 . 

25-30 

27-46 

5-4 

19 

37 

1924 . 

16-08 

20-43' 

50-6 

26 

39 

1925 . 

14-18 

15-65 

84-6 

12 

31 

1926 . 

16-63 

18-49 

130-8 ^ 

9 

39 

1927 . 

11-73 

14-59 

1213 

4 

15 

1928 . 

11-58 

18-03 i 

105-7 

23 

31 

1929 . 

9-73 

13-06 1 

78-7 

6 

4 

1980 . 

11,77 

12.85 

57.2 j 

16 

48 

Mean for 27 years .. 

i 

1 — 

— 1 

24 

38 


The variety test plots, again in triplicate as with wheat and oats, included, this 
year, several imported typos, which were tested at the request of maltsters. They 
proved, however, generally unsuitable for our conditions, cliiefly on account of lateness 
of maturity. The recorded yields in these plots, however, are more or less misleading, 
as in the case of oats. Thus the figures for Eoseworthy Oregon and Shorthead (almost 
12 bags and four bags respectively i>er acre) do not represent, by any means, the 
relative crops carried by these varieties prior to the storms, and, as in the case of oats, 
the later varieties were in a l>etter condition to withstand the winds early in November 
and thus show up to better advantage than they might have done in more favorable 
harvesting wei^ither. 

The next table shows the details of the test plot results, together with whatever 
records are available, back as far as 1927. 
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Table XVII .—Showing Gnvin Yields of Varieties of Barley Sown on Fallow Land^ 

1927-1930. 


Variety. 

1 

1927. 

1928. j 

1 

1 

1 1929. 

[ 

1930. 

Means. 


fi. 

L. 

i B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

‘ B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Hoseworthy Oregon. 

.... i 20 

42 

i 40 

13 

27 

18 

1 35 

23 

30 

49 

Prior. 

17 

40 


0 

25 

15 

1 16 

26 

26 

33 

Shorthead . 

: 17 

38 

1 

34 

22 

35 

2 

! 12 

6 

24 

42 

Tunis . 

.... 


i)0 

49 

27 

39 

! 26 

45 

34 

44 

Buckbill. 

.... : 


1 29 

23 

17 

9 

1 

18 

21 

0 

Beavan*s Special . 




- ’ 

i 

— 

1 22 

29 

- 


iSpratt Archer. 




- 

' 

— 

! 18 

44 

- 


Plumage Archer. 

— 

— 

! 

- 

1 

— 

! 17 

36 

- 

— 


! 


PEA HARVEST. 

Toaso wore sown in two fields, Oraingers A. and Flett's B., at the rate of 901bs. of 
seed and Icwt. of 8Uf)erpho8phate per acre, on stubble ground. The varieties and areas 
sown were Early White Brunswick, 42 aeres; and Early Bunn, 24 acres. Throughout 
the winter Jind early spring v^ery good growth w’as made, and in September there seemed 
«*vory prospect of a good return. The shortage of effective rain at that period, however, 
caused the jMids to 8c*t on the small side. The usual attacks by grubs occurred towards 
the end of OctoWr and early November, though their effects were less marked in the 
Karly White Brunswick than in the Early Bunn, which matured a couple of weeks 
later. Finally, the intermittent showers of November not only delayed harvesting, but 
also caused the pods to burst and scatter scweral bushels of grain pt?r acre on the 
ground, ntimately the Early White Brunswick returned 7bush. and the Early Bunn 
2Jbush. per a<‘re. Th<* average yield is represented by the relativel}’ poor return of 
obush, 251bs., and this is shown in comparison with the yields of previous sea.sons in the 
next table. 

Tabi^e XVI11 .—Showing the Averagr Yield of Pease for Nine Se<Uions. 


ilaitifall. 


ScjiHon, 



Area. 

Average Yield 





per Acre. 


‘‘ Useful ” i 

Total. 





Til. 

In, 

Acres. 

, Bush. 

lbs. 

1916. 

20-25 

23-23 

11-5 

30 

44 

1917. 

17-25 

21-86 

37-3 

^ 21 

7 

1924 . 

16-08 

20-43 

30-8 

14 

17 

1925 . 

14-18 i 

15-t55 

97-5 

4 

14 

1926 . 

16 63 ! 

18-49 

82-6 

10 

20 

1927 . 

U73 

1459 

60-0 


- 

1928 . 

11-85 

18-03 

46-8 

2 

19 

1929 . 

9-73 ; 

13-(m 

135-0 


- 

1980 . 

11.77 

12.85 

65.8 

5 

25 

Mean Yield for nine 

i t 



i 

9 

50 

seasons . 

1 — 

— 

— 


HAY HARVEST. 

Two small fields, Nos. 8 and 3 b, were so^vn with similar series of test plots with 
wheat, oats, and hay mixtures. These paddocks luid been fallowed and well worked, 
and the mean yields, approximately 36cwt8. and 34cwi;s. per acre respectively, were 
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satisfactory in the circumstances. A series of j)l-ots sown for ensilag^e tests in Ebsary 
were utilised for hay, as the crops were not ready for cutting when the ensilage tubs 
were required to be filled. 

Jt was expected that the bulk of the hay w^ould have cx>me from the oatg sown on 
stubble ground in George’s and Crouch’s C. These having partially failed, us indicated 
al>ove, a light cut of liay from a portion only of the latter field was taken for hay, 
the balance l)eing used for ensilage. This left a serious deficiency in the normal hay 
return, and necessitated the cutting of extra wide roads and headlands in practically all 
the well-grown crops of wheat and oats sown on fallow, and from this source more than 
half the hay supply was obtained this year. The total quantity cut, 179 tons, representa 
the smallest hay harvest since 1918. In spite of the fact tliat there is no hay reserve 
at all, however, difficulty is not anticipated in connection with stock fodder supplies 
for the coming year. It has now become the practice to chaff at least an equal 
quantity of straw with the hay, and by utilising, as well, all the available cocky chaff 
for hand feeding in the paddocks, the fodder supplies in sight can l)e made to cover 
normal requirements for a season. 

The summary of hay returns and the usual comparison with the mean yields of 
previous years are shown in the following tables. 


Table XIX.— SmnntoriMn.^ tht> Hay /fartvvft, 39HO. 


Field. 


■ I 

! I 

Crop. Area. ! Total Yield, j Yield per Acre. 



1 1 

Acres. 

1 T. 

c. 

L. 

1 T. 

c. 

L. 

No. 8. 

.. ! Various Test Plots | 

8-634 

i 15 

10 

14 

1 1 

15 

no 

No. 3 B . 

.. ’ Various Test Plots 

16-000 

i 25 

8 

99 

1 

13 

104 

Ebsary's . 

.. Various Test Plots | 

24 839 

i IS 

15 

70 

0 

12 

79 

Crouch’s C . 

.. Oats-Early Burt . | 

50000 

; 30 

24 

62 

0 

12 

55 

Roads and Headlands.... 

.. — 

46-956 

i 51 

9 

59 

1 

2 

45 

Experiment Plots. 

— 

26-973 

j 39 

r> 

70 ^ 

1 

9 

14 

Totals . 

'• . i 

171-401 

1 178 

i 

14 

38 


0 

96 


Table XX. 

—Sfwwing Average Hay Yields on the 

College Farm, 

1921- 

:i(). 



\ 

1 Rainfall. 








Year. 



! Area. 

1 Total Yield. 

1 Average Yield. 


“ Useful.” 

Total. 

i • 




! 




In. 

In. 1 

Acres. 

1 T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1921 . 

12-98 

17-16 

1 254-8 

423 

7 

76 

1 

13 

25 

1922 . 

14-90 

20-00 

1 269-2 

1 647 

2 

81 

2 

8 

9 

1923 . 

26-30 

27-46 

196-5 

471 

4 

3 

1 2 

7 

108 

1924 . 

16-08 

20 43 

i 194-2 

326 

8 

46 

i 1 

13 

70 

1926 . 

14-18 

15-65 

! 301-0 

639 

4 

42 

2 

2 

54 

1926 . 

16-63 

18-49 

223-8 

471 

9 

103 

2 

2 

15 

1927 . 

11-73 

14-59 

1 216-7 

336 

8 

22 

1 

11 

5 

1928 . 

11-85 

18-03 

186-0 

196 

6 

28 

1 

1 

11 

1929 . 

973 

13-06 

201-4 

222 

11 

67 

1 

2 

11 

1980 . 

11.77 

i2J» 

171.4 

178 

14 

88 

1 

0 

96 

k^eaii lor 27 







j 



•easoDB. 







i 1 

I 

18 

48 
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The two hay test fields, Nos. 8 and 3n, were sown in similar series of plots so as to 
provide duplicate retmlts in order to minimise experimental error to a certain extent. 
The plots were about half an acre in area in No. 8 and one acre each in No. 3 b, and 
the tijfures quoted in the next table are the mean results of the corresponding plots 
in the two fields. Varieties of wheat and oats were sown separately and in mixtures 
in these plots, and the details of the results are shown below. 

Table XXL —Showing Hay Yields Obtained from Wheat and Oats Sown Separately 

and as Mixed Crops, 


Crop. 


Variety. 


Yield per Acre. | Mean Yield. 



I 

1 


T. 

c. 

L. 


1 

! T. 

c. 

L. 

Wheat .. 


Oostan . 


1 

17 

l()9') 







Regal . 

1 

1 

14 

87 1 


; 1 

13 

107 



Ford. 


1 

12 

64 j 


1 





Oalland’s Hybrid. 


1 

10 

54 

1 

i 



Oats .... 


Early Burt . 


1 

10 

75”^ 







Early Kherson . 


1 

14 

98 I 

1 

; 1 

9 

20 



Sunrise. 


1 

5 

73 1 







Lachlan . 


0 

19 

56 1 

1 

i 



.Mixtures 


Gallands Hybrid and Sunrise .. 


2 

9 

811 

1 

t 





('rostan and Early Kherson ... 


2 

3 

61 ! 

[ 

; ^ 

2 

91 



Ford and Early Burt. 


1 

19 

34 1 

f 






' Regal and Lac'hlan . 


1 

18 

76 J 

1 




It will 

be seen that the mixed crops have all given 

better 

returns 

than any of the 

wheats or 

oats sown alone. This is coptrary to the results obtained 

in 

the 

last 

three 


seasons, but in close afj;reement with the mean results obtained in such experiments as 
this over a period of nine years. This comparison, and the average returns over the 
nine seasons, are shown in the next table. 


Table XXI1 .—Shounng Hay Itetunis from Wheat and Oats Souu Sepamtrly and nt 

Murt d (yops, 1922 *.U). 


Season. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Mixture. 



T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L, 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1922 . 

o 

11 

77 

9 

10 

103 

2 

18 

86 

1923 . 

9 

5 

2 

9 

14 

29 

2 

18 

78 

1924 . 

. 2 

0 

29 

1 

12 

Hi 

2 

3 

41 

1925 . 

. 2 

1 

48 

2 

0 

74 

2 

1 

15 

1926 ... 

. 2 

0 

58 

1 

14 

42 

2 

11 

66 

1927 . 

. : 1 

18 

18 

1 

12 

83 

1 

7 

102 

1928 . 

. 1 

6 

79 

1 

5 

73 

1 

5 

61 

1929 . 

. 0 

18 

94 

0 

15 

43 

0 

17 

108 

1980 . 

. 1 

13 107 

1 

9 

20 

2 

2 

91 

Means for nine years . 

. ' 1 

17 

44 

1 

15 

14 

2 

0 

97 


For the puri) 08 e of comparing the relative hay yielding qualities of a number of 
wheat varieties, the returns from the l^est doxtm hay wheats for the past four years 
are shown next. The figures for this purpose arc now calculated from the returns of 
the hay cuts taken from the triplicate test plots already referred to, and thus represent 
the mean yield of three test plots in each case. 
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Table XXIII. —Showing Hay ^Returns from the Principal Varietien of Hay Wheats^ 

1927-30. 


Variety. 


1927. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1928. 


1929. 

1930. 

Means. 


T. 

0. 

L. 

1 '*'• 

c. 

L. 

I 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

T. 

0. 

L. 

Sirdar. 

1 

18 

67 

1 

19 

8 

1 

2 

88 

1 

16 

37 

1 

13 

106 

King’s White . 

1 

18 

33 

2 

1 

38 

' 1 

2 

49 

1 

11 

6 

1 

13 

32 

Crostan. 

1 

13 

99 

1 2 

9 

68 

; 1 

2 

75 

1 

6 

88 

1 

13 

27 

Regal . 

2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

12 

1 0 

19 

39 

1 

6 

73 

1 

12 

6 

Maharajah . 

1 

19 

56 

1 

15 

88 

1 

1 

33 

1 

10 

89 

1 

11 

95 

Ford . 

! 1 

8 

83 

i 2 

9 

43 

: 1 

0 

94 

1 

7 

34 

1 

11 

64 

Sultan. 

1 

14 

70 

2 

3 

43 

1 

0 

26 

1 

6 

16 

1 

11 

11 

President. 

1 

16 

19 

2 

7 

13 

0 

16 

3 

1 

6 

15 

1 

11 

10 

Captain . 

1 

12 107 i 

2 

2 

103 

0 

14 

51 

1 

11 

86 

1 

10 

60 

Leak’s Rust-proof . 

1 

2 

81 ! 

2 

7 

101 

1 

0 

42 

1 

9 

71 

1 

10 

0 

2Sealand Blue . 

1 

7 

89 1 

2 

2 

15 i 

i 0 

16 

80 

1 

10 

104 

1 

9 

44 

Huguenot. 


— 

i 

2 

6 

99 

0 

18 

48 

1 

10 

89 

1 

12 

4 


The success of the relatively new i/cheats Sirdar and Croetan is again well illustrated 
in this table, although King’s White maintains a very prominent position in the list. 
The other varieties, which show up well, are all fairly early and hardy, with the 
exception of Huguenot, which has done relatively well here, even under the hard con¬ 
ditions of the last few seasons. 

The relative hay returns from all the oat varieties tested in I'ecent years are shown 
in the next table. 


Table XXIV.— Showing Hay Kclurm from Different I'arurties of OaUy 1927-30. 


Variety. 

1 

1927. 

i 

1928. 

! 1 
i 

1 

j 

1929. 

1 

i 

1930. 

! 

Means. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

ij 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

i\ 

L. 

T. 

r:. 

L. 

Early Kherson. 

1 

19 

1 { 

2 

15 

106 : 

1 

6 

108 

1 

19 

7 

2 

0 

28 

Sunrise. 

2 

3 

49 : 

2 

11 

98 : 

1 

11 

48 

1 

13 

82 

2 

0 

13 

Early Burt . 

2 

0 

98 i 

2 

13 

0 1 

1 

5 

66 

1 

18 

8 

1 

19 

42 

New Zealand Cape . 

1 

10 

24 

2 

15 

107 ; 

1 

11 

9 

i 1 

19 

7 

1 

19 

9 

Algerian. i 

1 

3 

97 j 

2 

11 

22 

1 

13 

59 

1 

17 

23 

1 

16 

50 

Kherson. j 

1 

15 

101 ! 

2 

7 

76 

1 

1 

110 

1 

17 

92 

1 

15 

95 

Scotch Grey . 

1 

12 

69 i 

i 2 

9 

5 

1 

6 

88 

1 

14 

81 

1 

15 

89 

Lachlan. 

1 

10 

0 ! 

! 2 

12 

49' 

1 

1 

110 

1 

16 

52 


15 

25 

Smyrna . , 

1 

8 

0 1 

1 2 

6 

110 

1 

3 

59 

2 

0 

20 

1 

14 

75 

Calcutta. 

i 1 

8 

78 1 

i 2 

14 

66 

0 

17 

19 

1 

16 

37 

1 

14 

22 

Guyra. 

1 1 

11 

100 

: 1 

16 

2 

1 

5 

105 

2 

2 

18 

1 

14 

0 

Kelsalls . 

! 1 

7 

52 

■ 2 

4 

44 

1 

3 

97 

1 

15 

66 

1 

12 

93 

Warrigul . 

i 



; 2 

6 

61 

0 

19 

75 

*> 

6 

56 

1 

17 

64 

Imbros Island . 

i 



; 2 

14 

91 

0 

17 

0 

! i 

19 

35 

1 

17 

5 

Sunrise x Mulga . 

j 

— 


i 2 

4 

81 

1 

3 

97 

i l 

14 

11 

1 

14 

26 

Palestine . 

i 

•— 


1 2 

5 

21 

0 

18 

31 

i 1 

17 

106 

1 

13 

90 


The prominence of Early Burt, Early Kherson, and Sunrise, as dual purpose varieties, 
has already been indicated, and their pre<lominance in mean hay yields is well shown 
above. Under the utmsual conditions provided by dry spring and heavy rains in late 
October this year, however, some of the later varieties, W'arrigul, Guyra, Smyrna, 
have given better hay cuts. Even Imbros Island, usually altogetluT too late to mature 
properly here, has this year done better than our standard varieties. The character of 
tlie season, however, was so unusual that little im|)ortance is to be attached to these 
obviously anomalous relative yields of hay. 
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ENBILAaE. 

Whereas in normal seasons the crops set apart for ensilage purposes are usually 
lu'ady to cut for this purpose towards the end of September, it was almost a month 
later this year before a start could be made with the work. Even the test plots in 
Wbsary^s were, for the most part, too short and irregular in growth for cutting, and 
the attempt to record the relative yields of different types of ensilage crops had to be 
abandoned for this season. The best patches only in this field were taken for ensilage, 
giving about. half a normal cut. Crouch's C. and George's were taken, perforce, as 
being the only considerable areas of crop ready at mid-October. The yields were very 
poor indeed, approximately a quarter crop, or the equivalent of half a ton of hay. A 
small amount of material was taken from the headlands of oats sown on fallow, and 
this was the only g^wd cut of ensilage obtained, though still below normal. 

The details of the returns are shown in the next table, and the usual comparison 
with previous years’ records in the one following. 

T.\ble XXV .—Simmarimng the Emilage Eetunifif 1930. 


Field. 

(Top. 

! Area. 

Total Yield. 

1 

! Yield 

1 

i 

per 

Acre. 



Acres. 

T. 

C. L. 

1 T. 

c. 

L. 

Kbaary's . 

Various . 

.. : 19-6.19 

68 

8 64 I 

i 3 

9 

77 

Crouch’s (J . 

Oats. 

.. : 17-875 

29 

18 84 

1 

13 

55 

(loorge’a. 

Oats. 

: lOO-OOO 

158 

13 1 

1 

11 

82 

Headlands.. 

V’arious . 

.. ! 5*210 

i 

29 

8 74 

5 

12 

111 

Totals. 


.. i 142 724 

286 

8 111 i 

2 

0 

16 


i 



Tabi.e XXVI 

.— hawing 

YirMs of 

1921-30. 




Season. 

Rainfall. 

Useful.” Total. 

_ Area. 

Total Yield. 

! 

1 \’^ield per Acre. 

! 

i 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

C. L. 

1 T. 

c. 

L. 

1921 . 

12*98 

17*16 

19-6 

141 

19 47 

1 7 

4 

91 

1922 . 

14*90 

20-(K) 

18-5 

155 

2 76 

i 8 

7 

59 

1923 . 

25-30 

27*46 

436 

272 

1 108 

i « 

4 

105 

1924 . 

IttOS 

20-43 

56-4 

216 

17 36 1 

1 3 

16 

104 

1925 . 

1418 

1.5-65 

51-1 

271 

11 58 ! 

! 5 

6 

22 

1926 . 

16*63 

18-49 

40*0 

264 

11 83 j 

i 6 

12 

29 

1927 . 

11*73 

14*59 

84-2 

261 

13 53 1 

I 3 

2 

15 

1928 . 

11*85 

1803 

684 

220 

3 10 1 

1 ^ 

4 

39 

1929 . 

973 

13*06 

’ 79-5 

189 

11 101 

2 

7 

88 

1930 . 

11.77 

1 12.85 

142.7 

286 

8 111 1 

2 

0 

16 

Mean for 25 
seasons . 

;■ — 

1 __ 

i 

1 — 


j 

5 

18 

7 


The per acre returns for this year have obviously Ik'cu de[>rt«He(l by the inclusion of 
such a large area of indifferent oat crop, amb as the material taken from this area 
consisted largely of barley grass ami other wxhxIs,* the quality was extremely poor. Th(^ 
mean yield, as shown on the re<*ords just ov<‘r two tons })cr acre, is approximately 
one-third of the normal ensilage cro]). It is the lowest average ensilage return recorded 
sine© 3919, and the fourth lowest in the recorded cropping history of the College farm. 
These facts further demonstrate the serious risk incurred* in cropping on any but well- 
worked fallow land in a season such as that of 1930. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


[An Addnss DelHwred, by Mr. F, Coleman, Chairman Advisory Board of Agriculture, 
at the Lyndoch Conference, February 2^th, 1931.] 


I have been asked to address you this evening upon some **Phase of the Farmers^ 
Problems. By this 1 understand some particular view of the question as to how the 
farmer and his ffimily are to continue to live in reasonable comfort and independence. 

Our naitural sources of wealth are so restricted to the cultivation of the soil that 
the farmer, in the sense of being a primary producer, becomes of vital importance. Had 
South Australia coal fields, great mincnil wealth, payable copper mines, iintural timber 
supplies, rivers, waterfalls, or lakes at high altitudes like Tasmania, we could get reason¬ 
ably cheap powTT, but, except the wind, South Australia has no sources of power us 
other States have, and so our secondary induKtries must of necessity be limited and 
cannot compete in importance with our primary ones. How, then, are we to develop 
our primary, and especially our export primiary industries wdiose iirqiortanre is s(» vitril 
to OUT very existence? 

I do not propose to discuss our wool industry, nor sheepfarming just now, important 
as they are, beyond pointing out that the export lamb trade is again claiming attention 
and is w'cll woith exploring; there is a move in this direction and it dt’st'rves our lies! 
encouragement and practical support. 

The wheatgrovver is having a difficult and a lean time, I doubt if nil the talk here 
and in other countries about orderly and controlled marketing is really helping us. 
Prices will, 1 am satisfied, improve, if for no other reason than that present prices 
are unremunerative. K is not po.s8ible to continue to gn»v wdu‘at at Is. (»<l. tr» lls. 

a bushel on the farm, and those who can will devote their land to other crops. At the 

s}une time I w'ould strongly advise the wheatgrow’ers of South Australia to put under 
wdieat as mucili as they possibly ean, consistent with good wheatgrowing practice, this 
coining season, and to fallow’ a record area for next year’s seeding in full f.aith that 

the returns will justify this course, and the State as a whole benefit. 

'I’he South Australian farmer has been mainly a whwitgrower. We cannot altogether 
blame him; he knows how^ to grow' wiiesit, he has bemi brought up in a fairly liard a< liool, 
but has learnt his lessons; he has had to contend with an inadequate and capricious 
rainfall, and over a large portion of this 8taU‘ with calcareous soils not naturally rich in 
phosphates. Hut our farmers have, in sjiite of adverse' conditions, (^specially during 
recent years, produced their talc of wheat and at pru*4‘8 averaging .'is. 3(1. at F’ort 
Adtdaide. He has found wheatgrow’iiig a profitable j»ursuit, ind too exaetiug of his 
time, allowing of a spell occasionally in the autumn, possibly a fortnight’s holiday, a 
chance to travel over th<» Htate, attend the Conference's of the .Agricultural Bureau, 
tlit'i’eby gaining knowiedge of num and things, of show’s with visits to the city or seaside. 
Me has not felt tin? need of closer daily attention to the minor farm economies or pro¬ 
duct wm. There has not been the necessity to give attention to dairying for instance,, 
and he has not tixuibled to raise calves, or pigs or jmiiltry, but conditions have changt*d. 

The Dairyinh Indhstkv. 

Ill the Lower Norfih—the district tliis Conference of Bureaux reprosents—there are 
4,420 holdings, on only 155 of which 10* cows or more are kept, and only on 106 of such 
farms is dairjriiig the nuain source of income—that is less than 2i jier cent. Again, in 
tills district there are only 814 cow'keepers with, from five to nine cows, only 81 with 
from 10 to 14, and only 74 Harmars with 15 cows or more. According to the Ootemment 
Statistician there are 1,170 farms in this district on which no cows are to be found at all.. 
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These figures are suggestive, and help to provide the answer to the question why 
Bouth Australia in 1929 imported 1,697 tons of hutter, valued at £296,983, and in 1930 
imported 1,370 tons, valued at £239,820. Does anyone really think there is the need 
for us in this State to import over one-quarter of a million pounds^ worth of butter a 
year from the Kasterii States! Surely there is not. 

I ain not a<lv<>catijig dairying for all our fanners in the Lower North district, but 
surely 3A per cent, of the farms w'llh 10 cows or over is a ridiculous proixn-tion. Out of 
over 4,000 holdings we might look for one-tenth at least carrying 10 cows or over. And 
tllicse times call for the fullest development of our holdings, and especially greater pro¬ 
duction where there is a small margin of remuneration. 

In this district, including such country as that between Riverton and Clare and out 
towards the Hoyleton and Hlyth plains, and again round Lyndoch and Crawler, w^c have 
good land, a reliable and adequate rainfall, and a suitable climate for dairying. Out¬ 
side these favored district.s w'e find such country as at Eudunda, open, undulating, with 
but 17in. rainfall, yet round Eudninht there are eight or ten farmers who have given 
the dairy cow a fair chan<*‘', and the cow has responded to that attention as she alw^ays 
wdll. I made it my business 1(» visit «*ight of thow* farms last spring, and was told that 
but for the cows the farmers would not have been able to carry on in some cases, Tljat 
was last year. I do not know what sort of crojm they harvestt'd this season, but we all 
know* that the feelih* price for wlieat wouhl return very little, if any, beyond the cost 
of cropping. I feel snre that those who have cows are much better oft than th»>8e 
w'bo have no dairy c4»ttle. 

7 chaUenfft' any farmer p,re.v< at //e;v /o nhow that the Euilun^Ja fUnlrict ift more adapted 
to dairying than the areyape of the L'over North, IVI^^it Juls hern and U being done at 
Eiidnnda to day hy a few prariieat nu n enn^ I am .sTire, be dour in many placea in ihu 
J.ower North Oonfrreuce DiMiyief, where the ronditiiins are certainty better, hrcau»e 
thrre in heaHer rainfalt, and on the v'hole probably better rliynatie conditions. 
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I am, of course, aware that to stock up a farm with good dairj cows at the present 
time is not a practical proposition; good cows are difficult to obtain. They would be 
expensive and cash is very scarce. But are we making the best of sueJh stock as we 
iuivef Ai'o wc rearing the best heifer calves? Are we feeding such cows as wo may have 
to the best advantage. We need not grudge giving our cows good chaffed bay. The 
days when the cows w'ere turned out after milking into a bare paddock or among 
irtiiikwort are, I hope, past. At present price of hay in this district it will certainly pay 
to feed to dairy cows, and bran at £3 15s. to £4 a ton is not too dear a concentrate with 
butter fat at Is. 4d. a pound. Are we who keep cows trying to improve our dairy cattle? 
Are wc dobig our best by the use of sires from heavy milking and butter production 
biirain to breed heif(n*s that will be better producers than their mothers? I>o we pay 
attention to what is termed a balanced ration, by which we mean tliat the feed 8upi)lied 
to our milch cows shall be such that full nutritive value will be used by the cow, that 
the albuminoid ratio—that is, the jiroportion of flesh forming to fat producing material 
is such that the food is used to the bt'st advantage, and no portion w'^asted. The ideal 
proportion or ration is that of our natural spring paature just as the grasses are coming 
into dower. At that time the cattle are sleek, in splendid condition, and at tlie peak 
of production, the ratio is about 1 to 5 of albuminoids or flesh-forming material to carlm- 
hydrates or fats. At this time of the year when the grazing is poor, the grass dry and 
dbrous, and lost its flavor and quality, it is necessary to feed by hand, and to supply 
enough bulk to dll the cow s paunch for adequate digestion and at the same time 
concentrates to supply a ratio of 1 to 5 so that she will continue to produce milk. If 
the ratio is much greater, say 1 to 15 or 1 to 20, some of the food is not fully used 
and is wasted, we need to feed economically. 

The folloiruig are some examples of balanced rations. Tin* quantity can, of course, 
be adjusted to the requireiuonts of the individual cow, and the amount of roughage or 
pasture obtainable. 

For a cow giving 3 gallons of milk a day: Wlieaten hay chaff, 2on>s.; bran, 4]bs.; 
and meat meal, 211)8,; or oaten chaff, 20lbs.; crushed oats, 411)8.; meat meal, 21bs. 

For a cow giving 4 gallons: Wheateii hay chaff, 2011)8.; crushed oats, 41bs.; bran, 
41bs.; and meat meal, 21bs. ' 

For a cow giving .3 gallon.s to 4 gallons: Oaten hay chaff, 201ba,; bran, 41 bs.; crushed 
oats, 41 bs. 

DAIKYlNa AT ErDUNlXA. 

In the Eudunda district last 8j)ring the average return from seven fanners was 
£24 5s. per cow per year; individual returns by some of the farniors averaged from 
£20 to £31 per cow\ Tfiis is a better average jK^r cow than that of my cows and 
heifers, which works out at about £16 })er cow per year during th© past 10 years. This 
year it looks like £15 per head. You will probably bc‘ able to figure out wfliat it costs 
per year for grazing and additional luuid feeding necessary to keep your milch cattle 
in good condition and profit. 1 think that at £10 per head you W'ould be getting a 
iH'tter price for your whejiten or oaten hay and your oata tlian you can get by 
marketing theau in the usual way in the op<*u market. The balance or profit over the 
co.st of feeding of £5 oo* perhaps £10 a cow is not unduly high; this is what you get 
for the trouble and labor of looking after and milking your cow. The cash fortnightly 
from the cream factory will be verv' welcome, and go a long way towards paying the 
local store for grot^erie8, &c. I am pretty sure those Eudunda farmers, some of them 
dejvendent for a living upon the returns from their cows, would reckon £10 at least 
beyond all cost of feeding and outlay other than their labor. 

Green Fodders and Ensilage. 

Since successful dairying de}> 0 nd 8 so much on liberal as W'oll as judicious feeding, 
it is necessary to plan ahead and x)ut in a few^ acres of barley or oats for t'arly green 
feed or grazing. Later in the spring, when feed is plentiful, and just before hay¬ 
cutting commences, cut some green stuff and put it in a pit or hole, such as on oW 
disused underground tank or cellar, coven* tC-ith straw or ba|{» to exclude the air, and 
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weight it down heavily with dirt or fencing posts, or both. If the air is well excluded, 
the green crop good fodder, and it is well pressed down, the silage will turn out well, 
and prove very useful for tihe cow^s during the late summer or autumn when only diy 
feed is otherwise available. 

Between the 12th and 18th November hist I put about 8 tons of green wheaten and 
oaten hay into a hole 18ft. x 8ft. x 4ft. din. that had been dug out not far from the 
milking shed. This was opened on January 1st, and there was very little loss—loss than 
6in. round the sides and on top. It had been covered with wild artichokes, then the 
earth from the hole was heaped on top. This little pit has again been filled with maize 
and is still full of maize silage. The maize w'as drilled in on fallow in Octobcir, when 
wv had nearly 4inB. of rain. 

Less than l^ins. has fallen siitcc, yet without any irrigation or wat(?ring beyond the 
little rain referred to, the crop grew about lift. dbis. to 4ft., and provided a good 
cutting for the coavs during January, and some 9 tons lias been chaffed into the pit. 

Of course, a properly built silo is the correct way of preserving fodder for times of 
scarcity, but as a temporary means to get silage these holes dug out do answer the 
purpose to some extent. In some cases I understand the pit has been scooped out with 
a scoop and horses or tractor, then when filled, the earth taken out is again scooped on 
top, and this has proved quite satisfactory, with very little Um. Succulent food is very 
helpful for milch cattle, and though involving a little more labor in handling, is worth 
while, and I recommend fanners to try putting sonje of their grt^n crop into silage 
next spring. 

We should use much more butter and dairy produce than we do. In New South 
W’ales the consumption two years ago was SGlbs. per head, while Soutti Australia only 
uses 231 bs. and Australia 29lb8. It is claimed that local consumption should reach 
87,000 tons, and it might be raised to 100,000 tons, if more attention was devoted to 
home markets. In any case there is room for greater production in South Australia. 

Essential Points Si'mmahisei). 

I repeat the points I have brought forward:— 

Connervation of Fodder, —C^n you imagine a business man starting^ some manufae 
turing eiiterprifw without considering and providing for his raw material, the tfficiency of 
his maciliinery, and the quality of his finished jwoduct? 8o with dairying we must provide 
the food, the cows, and conveniences for the milk atid cream. 

Improve p<utiure by top dressing, and provide for additional feed during late 
autumn and winter, when cattle need more feed to keep up the animal heat in addition 
to providing milk. Replace grass pastures with minerals taken. 

Test the cows to see whicJi are worth keeping and feeding. With Jerseys 4001b8. 
butter fat should be aimed at, and an average of 3()01bs. ought to be reached, and I 
think that 250]b8. in the spring and summer lactation is bettw than the same quantity in 
winter, for though values are higher, it takes extra feeding to maintain condition, 
wai'mth, &C. 

Put down some Silage; it will keep indefinitely, free from vermin, will not burn, 
lienee no fire risk, and is a very essential roughage for dairy cattle. 

Provide shelter for livestock; this will save food and afford comfort for the cows 
in winter. 

Bear the best calves and give them the best attention. 

Care for the cream. As the milk comes from the cow it is, generally speaking, quite 
right. Of course, certain weeds will flavor it, but as a rule the milk is good; the after 
treatment is responsible for the loss of quality, and there is a great deal too much 
second qu«ality cream sent to the factories. 

Associated closely with dairying are pigs, and at present prices for grain it will pay 
to feed wheat with milk to pigs; Tibs, skmi milk and 4ilbs. grain for pig feeding is a 
weibrecogiiised ratio, and an economical one to use. 
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• WHITE OIL SPRAY AND MANURING OF 
APRICX)T TREES. 


[By Mr. .1. B. Harris, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Following upon experimental work with summer oil sprays carried out at the State 
JSxperiimenta] Orchard during 1927*28 season, it was decided that experimental spraying 
with white oil be carried out in the orchard of Messrs. S. and L. Plush, under super* 
vision, so far as possible, of the local Horticultural Instructor. Messrs. P. and P. 
Warnecke (Nuriootpa) and F. H. Lock (Angaston) also used white oil fairly ezten* 
sively to combat codlin and other pests during the past season, and later in this paper 
reference is made to some of their observations. 

Tests at Light's Pass. 

For purposes of coiiiparisoii, results from three plots—A, B, and C—are given, each 
plot consisting of 10 trees. Each plot received five sprayings during the past season, 
the dates of ^spraying being October 18th, November 4thj December 4th, December 
23rd, and January 25th. Plots A and 0 were each sprayed five times with arsenate of 
lead mixed as lib. of paste to ISgalls. of water. I*lot B's five sprayings wert^^—First, 
lib. arstmate of lead to ISgalls. of water; second, Igall. alboleum in SOgalls. water; 
third, arsenate of lead 1.15 plus alboleum 1-50; fourth, Igall. alboleum in SOg&lls. water; 
and fifth, Igall. alboleum in fiOgalls. water. Plots B and C are alongside each other, plot O 
being the one on which molasses trapping tests have? been carried out during the past 
four years. I*lot B may have derived some slight benefit from this trapping; plot C 
almost certainly has. Plot A is a check, or comparative plot, in another part of the 

orchard. All tlie trees have been bandaged, and the grubs in bandages destroyed 

periodically. 

Plot A, the comparative plot, sprayed with arsenate of lead only, picked 46 cases 
of apples, of which 26 cases, or 56 per cent., were -codlin infested. Plot B, oil and 
load arsenate sprayed, picked 69 cases of apples, of which eight cases, or 11 per cent., 
were codlin infested. Plot 0, with five lead-arsenate sprayings and molasses traps, 
picked 78 cases of apples, of which 25, or 32 per cent., were codlin infested. 

It has been suggested that plot A, sprayed with arst-nate of lead only, owing to its 

situation in the orchard, does not provide a fair standard for comparison with plot B, 

which was sprayed with oil and arsenate of lead. Without further discussing that 
point, let us compare plots B and C, which are situated alongside each other in tho 
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tame block of trees. Plot with five arsenate sprayings, had the advantage of a 
molasses bait trap in each tree, and experience of the past four years hat indicated 
that these traps are definitely helpful in producing a greater percen^tage of clean 
fruit. Plot B, oil and arsenate sprayed, had no such advantage, but produced 21 ^>er 
eent. more clean fruit than plot C. Taking the average crop from plots B and C as 
7di cases, the proportionate increase from plot B is rather more than 15 cases^ cr 
11 cases per tree. 

The cost of spray material per tree, allowing 2gallB. of spray per tree, each spraying 
was—^Plot C, approximately 6id. per tree for the season; and plot B, arsenate and oil 
combination, approximately 3d. for the arsenate of lead at lOd. lb., and approximatidy 
Is. for alboleum at 78. fid. per gallon, or Is, 3d. per tree. Therefore the increased cost 
of spray, using alboleum and arsenate combined, is Bid. a tree, whilst value of the 
increased quantity of clean fruit in this case was 6a. per tree. 

This merely embodies results of one season’s test carried out on 20 trees, and 
although the results should not be taken as conclusive, they ^ould encourage further 
investigation by practical growers in addition to further experiments along these linos. 
Dr, Pettey, Entomologist to the Department of Agriculture in South Africa, hhs drawn 
attention in a recent bulletin to the danger of fruit being damaged by Bumtnor oil 
sprays. The characteristic damage of which he speaks—a discolorativm of the skin 
in vicinity of the calyx—has been noticed only on certain vairieties in South Afiic.a, 
and in this district has been found only on Strawberry Pippin apples in Mr. Lock’s 
orchard, although Borne Beauties, Northern Spys, Jonathans, and Dunn’s Seedlings 
were also sprayed with white oil. Messrs. Warneckc Bros, concentrated their appHca* 
tions of white oil on portions of their orchard where woolly aphis and red spider wore 
prevalent. Control of these pests, as of codlin, is stated to have been satisfactory. 

Manueial Tests with AmroOT Trees at Light's Pass. IBS!) and 1B30. 

A test to determine, so far as possible, the effect (»f superphosphate applied to 
apricot trees w’as commenced in the orchard of Messrs. S. and L. Plush, Light’s Pass, 
in September, 1928. The block selected is situated alongside the road running from 
Plush’s corner to Stock well, and consists of 56 trees about 15 years old, the trees 
being approximately the same in size, vigor^ and general cropping capacity. The 
soil, which shows very little surface variation throughout the block, is a red, sandy 
loam. To provide a basis for comparison, the plots were set out so that certain groups 
of trees were left unxnanured, and between manured and unsnanured groups, rows of 
barrier trees were left to utilise any dissolved fertilizer which might fiow in a lateral 
direction from the manured to the **check” or unmaiiured plot. 

The row at the northerly end of the block was eliminated from the test in considera¬ 
tion of the advantage which is frequently seen in an outside row where Itrees meet 
competition from one side only. At this juncture^ Mr. Harris displayed a plan of the 
plots, showifig the 20 manured trees for comparison with 15 check trees; results being 
derived from an avecage of Hie trees treated. This plan was adopted to admit of 
manuring the maximum number of trees while maintaining the necessary barrier rows 
;md check plots. All manures applied have been broachcast .by hand on an area 
corresponding roughly with spread of the branches of the tree to vdiicK manure was 
being applied; the manures being iauiiAdiately harrowed in. 

The first applieafiion was 61bs. of superphosphate, par <}ent. WB.Pl, made m 
September 20th, 1^2fi. €kMhd 0M(yw$mm was maititaiiiad ttuwai^out the season, whidi 
was exceptionally dry. ^ Mtoarad trues ripened the haKlIt of their fruit rather earlier 
than unmanured trees. The 20 trees ishish received application of Olbs* 45 per cent. 
W.S.P. on September 20th, 1928, prodoced in January, 1929, 53} cases of fruit; sii 
average of 2.675 cases per tree. The 15 trees not ntaanred produced in January, 
1929, 43 eases of fruit; m average of eaues per tree The manured trees thus 
produced approximately 12)be. per tree less fruit than ihwm not manarud 
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The test was continued during 1929*30 season, but a variation was made on the 
manured plot which contains eight trees by addition of sulphate of amiuionia at the 
rate of 21b8. per tree to each of the eight trees. It was considered, after experience 
of the previous year, that 12 trees treated with super only would sufficiently indicate 
the effect of that manure, and the eight trees treated with super and sulphate of 
ammonia would indicate the influence of the latter. All the manured trees received 
Olbs. of 45 per cent. WJ3.P. on August 30th, 1929; the eight trees in the smaller 
plot receiving 21bs. sulphate of ammonia per tree on October 7th, 1929. Quantities 
of fruit harvested from the plots were:—12 trees, with super only, produced 47 eases, 
or 8.916 cases per tree; 15 trees, with no manure, produced 62i cases, or 4.166 cases 
per tree; eight trees, with super and sulphate of ammonia, produced 35^ cases, or 
4.437 cases per tree. Expressed in another form, on the basis of 541bs. of fruit per 
case:—Trees which received super only produced an average of 2111bs. Sozs. per tree; 
trees Which received no manure produced an average of 2251b8. per tree; and trees 
which received super and sulphate of ammonia produced an average of 2391b8. lOoss. 
per tree. 

Experience of the past two seasons tends to show that these apricot trees do not 
benefit by addition of super alone. Sulphate of ammonia and super used in con¬ 
junction have given an increase during the past season, when tested on eight trees, of 
approximated^' half a case (281b8. 2ozb. exactly) of fruit per tree over trees manured 
with super only^ and an increase of 141bs. lOozs. over trees which received no manure. 
Ib^snlts so far obtained in this teat are not intended to be eonclnsivt^ The test is 
Wing continued, hnt results so far obtained may be of interest and serve as a guide 
to others in this district who are interested in manuring of apricot trees. 

Further orchard ex[K'rimeiits which are being conducted under auspices of Buretau 
Hninclics in this district ndate to codlin moth trapping, manuring of apple trees with 
sulphate <»f ammonia, ami a pruning test on apric(»t trees which has been instituted 
by the ('hief Horticultural Instructor, 
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RED CX)MB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SmOLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1930-31. 

Conduoted at the P«rafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Departmeot 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pena.—Section 1. White Leghorns—204 birds; Black Minoroas—8 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons—30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds—6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1930. 

S^eHon 1 .—White Legharne, 1 to 204; Black Minorcas, 205 to 207. 



1 

Score for Month ending February 


i 

1 

1 Address. 


28th, 1931. 


Competitors. 

1 

Bird No. 1 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

* 

! 


i 

I 

- -i .. 

and £ggB 

Lai<r 

and 

and ^Egs 

jloUls. 

Wilfiams, W. R. 

i Frewviiie. 

(1) • 

(2) t 

(3) • 

— 

Williams, W. R. 

! Frewviiie. 

! (4) 142 

(6) 169 

(6) ♦ 

301 

Williams, W. R. 

1 h'rewville. 

(7) 193 

(8) 201 

(9)248 

642 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

1 Lower light . 

' (10) 222 

(11) 174 j 

(12) * 

396 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

1 Lower Light . 

: (13) 223 

(14)231 1 

(16) * 

454 

1 nr nr 


Peannan, £. D. 
Pearman, £. D. 
Langmead, £. R. .. 
Burton, 0. J. C. ... 

Heath, H. £. 

Heath, H. £. 

Gurr, A. A H. -- 

Howard, T. W. 

Osborn, £. L. 

Curtis, W. R. ...... 

Qameau, V. P. 

Qameau, V. F. 

Aird, J. R. k Son .. 
Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

Barrett, L. 

Barrett, L. 

Barrett, L. 

Lamerton, £. A. 

Wiese, W. 

Wiese, W. 

Bishop, O. W. 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Biggs, N. 

Biggs, N.. 

Hutton, hi. £• ...... 

Andrewartha, A. H. 

Vowels, C. C. 

Vowels, C. C. ...... 

Vowels, C. C. 

Vowels, C. C. 

ManueL T. C. 

Manuel, T. C. .. 

Harris, W. A. 

Harris, W. A. 

Hm, W. 

Hin, W. 

MeFarlane, A. S. ... 
Hutehinson, A. S. .. 
Hutdiinson, A. 8. .. 

Garin, C. G. 

Qarin, C. G. 

Thomas, C. B. 


Rosewater 

I Rosewater. 

■ Croydon. 

Mallaia. 

Mile £nd. 

: BIile£nd. 

Scott's Creek. 

Woodville . 

Camden. 

Cottonville . 

Woodville . 

; Woodville . 

; Kilkenny. 

FuUarton Rstate .. 

Angaston. 

Angaston. 

An^ton. 

£dwardstnwu . 

I Cabra. 

Cabra. 

Clarence Park. 

Balaklava .. 

Camden Park. 

Camden Park. 

darenoe Park. 

Underdale. 

Westbourae Park .. 
Westboume Park .. 
Westboume Park .. 
Westboume Park .. 

Myrtle Bank. 

M^^le Bank. 

Edwarditowu. 

Kdwardstown. 

KnozviUe . 

Knoxville . 

Kilkenny. 

Athiistons. 

Athelstone. 

Salisbuiy. 

SaBsbury. 

Heotorvills ... 


(19) 206 
(22) * 
(25) 221 
(28) 229 
(31) 183 
(34) 160 
(37) 181 
(40) ♦ 
(43) 165 
(46) 178 
(49) 207 
(62) 162 
( 66 ) • 
( 68 ) 1«2 
(61) • 
(64) 187 
(67)163 
(70)266 
(73) 216 
(76) 207 
(79) • 
(82) 23.) 
(86)206 
(88) 193 
(91) 162 
(M) t 
(97) 232 
(100) 226 
(108) 186 
(106) 170 
(109) 168 
(112) 230 
(116) 201 
(118) 197 
(121) 209 
(124) 178 
(127) • 
(130) 48 
(181) 810 
(186)282 
(189) 206 


(20)200 
(23) • 
(26) 199 
(29) • 
(32)176 
(36) 199 
(38) 166 
(41) 227 
(44)230 
(47)212 
(60) 147 
(63)209 
(66) 146 
(69) 172 
(62) 134 
(66) 147 
(68) 96 
(71)227 
(74) 218 
(77) 139 
(80) t 
(83) 196 
(86) 162 
(89) 221 
(92) 196 
(96) 192 
(98)211 
(101) t 
(104) * 
(107) 186 
(110) 247 
(113) 204 
(116) 186 
(119)217 
(122)207 
(126) * 
(126) 222 
(181) 201 
(184) 216 
(187)226 
(140) 201 


(21)189 
(24)186 
(27) 226 
(30) 189 
(33)116 
(86) 222 
(39) 199 
(42)208 
(46)208 
(48) 170 
(61) 190 
(64)211 
(67) * 
(60) 210 
(63)220 
(66)176 
(69)220 
(72)207 
(76) 202 
(78)200 
(81) 198 
(84) • 
(87) 196 
(90) 231 
(93) 196 
(96) • 
(99? t 
(102) * 

: (108)220 
i ( 111 ) • 

: (114) • 

1 (117) 176 
! (120)203 
i (123)204 
I (126)138 
! (129)209 
I (18^ 193 
I U86) 246 
! (188) 218 
I (141) 166 


186 

646 

418 

473 

681 

646 

436 
603 
660 
644 
682 
146 

644 
364 
610 
478 
689 
636 
546 
198 
431 
663 

645 
544 
192 
443 
226 
188 
676 
416 
434 
661 
617 
620 
316 
481 

437 
670 
670 
662 
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Bgg Laying OompttiHon,—SeeHon 1.— White Leghomef 

' Score for Monih ending Felxrtiary 
I 28th, 1931. 


Competitors. 

Address 

Bird No. ! 
and Eggs ' 
LaidT 

Bird No. ; 
and ^gs . 

Bird No. 
and £ggs 
laid. 

Totals. 

Compton, R. C. 

Woodeforde. 

(142) 174 ' 

(143) 206 I 

(144) 201 

580 

Connor, D. C. 

Gawler. 

(146) 107 ^ 

(146) t j 

(147)162 

259 

Robinson. A. £. 

Heotorville . 

(148) 253 

(149) t ! 

(150) 227 

480 

Vmjxi. R. 8. 

New Hindmarsh ... 

(161) 176 

(162) 166 < 

(153) 137 

479 

McLean, J. O. 

Black Forest. 

(164) 138 

(166) 163 

(156) 141 

432 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(167)171 

(168) 171 

(169) • 

342 

Fidge, H. 

CUrenoe Park. 

(160) 164 

(161) 183 

(162) 211 

648 

Tolbiirst, A. B. 

Torrms Park . 

(163) 166 

(164) 148 

(166) ♦ 

303 

Teihurst, A. £... 

Torrens Park . 

(166) 164 

(167) 171 

(168) 138 

463 

Monkhouse, A. J.. 

Woodside. 

(169)171 

(170) 217 

(171) • 

388 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

i (172) * 

(173) * 

(174) 208 

208 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

: (176)208 

(176) • 

(177) • 

208 

Monkhouse, A. J. 

Woodside. 

(178) • 

(179) • 

(180) 167 

167 

Sage, H. R. 

Nuriootpa. 

^ (181)147 

(182) • 

! (183) 179 

326 

Mitchell, W. J. 

Woodside. 

(184) 217 

(188) * 

i (186) 239 

456 

Qeorge, L. £. 

Redlem. 

(187) 189 

(188) 233 

1 (189) 164 

586 

Oeoige, L. £. 

1 Redlem. 

(190) 221 

(191) 212 

1 (1»2) • 

433 

Qeorge, L. B. ... 

1 Kedfem. 

(193) 167 

(194)204 

1 (196) 206 

677 

George, L. £. 

i Redlem. 

(196) 189 

(197)221 

i (198) 219 

629 

Aird, J• R.# A Son 

Kilkenny. 

' (199) 186 

1 (200) 219 

! (201) • 

405 

Aird, J. R., A Son ........ 

Kilkenny.;. 

(202) 174 

I (203) 184 

(204) 177 

535 

Gameau, V.F. 

WondriUe . 

(206) 179 i 

i (206) 163 

1 (207) 184 

626 

Totalfi... 


11,022 

1 10,344 i 

9,721 

31,087 


SeeHon 3.— Black OrpingUn^ 

j. .. .. .. 


CompetiUm. 


Aird, d. R.f A Son 
Aird, J. R., A Son 
Willlema, W. R. . 
Wimaiiis, W. R. . 
Qnrr, A. end H. . 
Andrewerthe, A. . 
If oFerlaoe, A, 8, . 
Connor, D. C. ... 

Gilliok, W. J. 

Oebom, £. L. ... 

Tote&i. 


AddiCM. 


... I Kilkenny .. 

... KUkeony. 

... Fiewville. 

... FiewTille. 

.. * Scott's Creek. 

.., Underdele... 

... Kilkenny. 

... Oewler. 

... New Hindniemh .. • 
... Cemden.. 


Score for Month ending February 
2£tb, 193J. 


Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Biid No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. « 
and Eggs Totals. 
Laid, i 

(208) 165 

(209) 106 

(210) 179 

1 440 

(211) 146 

(212)167 

(213) • 

312 

(214) 187 

(216) 220 

(216) 186 

1 593 

(217) t 

(218) • 

(219) 179 

I 179 

(220) * 

(221) • 

(222) • 

1 — 

(223) • 

(224) 196 1 

(226) 216 

j 411 

I (226) 212 

(227) 177 

(228) 166 

1 545 

i (229) • ' 

(230)193 

(231) • 

1 193 

i (232) 101 ; 

(283) • 

(234) * 

101 

j (236) 160 ; 

(236)223 

(237) 196 

1 569 

j 960 

' i 

1.282 

, I.Ill 

; 3,343 


SerHnn 4 .—JRkode Itiand Rede, 

! Score for Month ending Febroery 
! 28tha931. 


Competitors. | 

AddTCM. 1 Bird No. 

1 and Eggs I 
j Laid. 

Bird No. { 
and ^OES 

1 Bird No. 

I and^^gs 

Totals, 

Gameau, V,F. ... 

niiK^u. . 

Totak. 

Woodrilk.1 (238) l4l 

Chimoe Puk.| (241) 179 

II 

(240)122 
(243) 96 

443 

488 


1 393 

_218 

931 


^ XHaqnelidedf Rule 12, underweight eggs. 


t D^ed. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KBSULTS OF BUTXBBFAT TESTS FOB JANUABY, 1931. 



Average 

Average. 
No. m 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

/ 

1 Per Cow 
; July 
; to 

: January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow I 
during I 
January, i 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

January. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D ... 

25-65 

" 

20-84 

Lbs. 

14,135 

Lbs. 

651-07 

Lbs. 

4,695-61 

Lbs. 

600*50 

Lbs. ! 
23*41 

Lbs. 

198*01 

4-^ 

7/B ... 

25-71 

23-84 

16,610 

646-87 

5,077*75 

089-58 

26*83 1 

210*64 

4*16 

7/H... 

8 

7 

4,541i 

667-69 

5,121-98 

217*87 

27,28 

240*85 

4-80 

7/J ... 

18 

15-39 

11,091 

616*17 

4,338*88 

518-04 

28*78 1 

204*02 

4-67 

UK... 

18 

17-45 

18,670 

759-44 

5.588-83 ' 

586-26 

32*57 

240*81 

4*29 

7/L ... 

35-97 

33-97 

17,9504 

499-04 

3,698*07 1 

855-56 

23-79 

174*02 ; 

4-77 

7/0 ... 

21 

16-90 

8,8621 

398*21 

3,259-75 , 

390-61 

18-60 

156*10 f 

4-67 

7/8 ... 

14 

13-26 

5,8384 

417-03 

4,699-00 ; 

311-09 

22*22 ! 

249-28 

5*33 

7/T ... 

11 

7 

3,8824 

302*95 

! 4,029-55 1 

142*24 { 

12*98 

168-94 J 

4-27 

7/V ... 

9 

» 1 

6,696 j 

744-00 

2,920-94 t 

821-62 

35-74 

188-02 *! 

4-80 

7W .. 

21 1 

19-26 

13,4164 

688*88 ; 

4,863-82 i 

613-06 

29-19 

219-01 , 

4-57 

7/X ... 

16 1 

14-23 ! 

7,5854 

474*09 : 

6,099*78 , 

338-85 

21*18 

215-53 

4-47 

7/Y ... 

21 ; 

16-97 : 

10,0184 i 

477*07 1 

1 8,455-02 ‘ 

483-19 { 

23*01 

165*06 ; 

4-82 

7/Z.... 

10-42 1 

4-52 i 

4,4584 ! 

427-87 i 

' 2,818-82 i 

182-79 

17*54 

126*25 1 

4-10 

7/Aa .. 

8 ‘ 

6-23 1 

4,1684 

521*06 : 

3,414-69 ; 

204*88 : 

25*61 

171*91 : 

4*91 

7/BB .. 

15 ; 

11-90 : 

9,9644 , 

664-30 i 

4,245-53 1 

424-98 ; 

28*83 

174*23 

4*26 

7/DP . 

12 1 

8-84 ' 

6,216] 1 

518-04 

4,646*03 

307-35 

25-61 

228*83 i 

4-94 

7/BB .. 

26-26 ! 

21-74 ! 

9,958 

379-21 

3,245-40 

418-80 

15*95 i 

187*48 

4-21 

7/GO .. 

14 

14 i 

6,386 

456-14 

3,425-88 

311-52 

22*25 i 

176*09 ■ 

4-88 

7/Hh . 

17 

14-58 i 

7,144 j 

420*23 

3,789-31 

319-99 

18*82 1 

164*92 ' 

4-48 

•7/Il .. 

13 

12-45 ! 

5,464 t 

420-31 

3,498-22 : 

256-71 

19-75 I 

165-53 

4-70 

7/JJ .. 

19 

18 1 

18,8724 

730*13 

— 

598*90 ' 

31*52 } 

— 

432 

Means 

17-23 1 

14-84 1 

9,130-98 1 

f 

530-01 

4.228-13 

418-3H 

23-99 ! 

1 

190-52 

4 53 


* Commenced August. 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

«■ 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1«31. 


KUk. Butterfat. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

I Average 
No. of 
Cows in 

1 Milk. 

i 




j - - . 


1 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

January. 

' Average 
Test. 

j 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

January. 

1 

; Per Herd 

1 during 
; Jannary. 

i 

j 

i Per Cow 
i during 

1 January. 

f 


i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

\ Lbs. 

■ Lbs. 

Lbs. 

! % 

5/C.... 

i 80 

, 27*77 

15,2614 

508*71 

2,232-05 

780-14 

; 24-84 

106-46 

1 4*77 

5/D ... 

i 20*13 

i 24-94 

11,677 

400*85 

2,098-13 

650-78 

! 22-84 

; 110-76 

5*57 

5/E ... 

35*10 

29-42 

14,201 

404-58 

2,045-07 

i 766-25 

21*62 

105-03 

5*82 

5/J ... 

25 

21-61 

7,4064 

296-26 

1,728-46 

890-53 

15*62 

93-46 

5*27 

6/0 ... 

25 

24-48 

13,268 

580-72 

2,726-59 

686-12 

27*44 

: 142-62 

5*17 

5/R ... 

53*48 

46-42 

16,7974 

314-09 

1,716-86 

692-20 

12*94 

72-99 

4*12 

5/S ... 

30 

23-10 

6,5894 

219-65 

1,896-99 

1 356-16 

11*87 

94-87 

5*40 

6/T ... 

21*61 

19*97 

11,1994 

518-25 

2,427-93 

486*18 

22*50 

107-85 

4*34 

5/U ... 

i 20*74 

f 14*55 

13,883 

669*38 

2,858-51 

! 555*50 

26*78 

128*94 

1 4*00 

5/Y . .. 

1 26*06 

25*55 

17,9754 

689-77 

2,655-95 

i 922-68 

35*41 

187-09 

; 5*13 

5/Z.... 

29 

22*39 

I6,440f 

566-91 

3,288-47 

769-62 

26-54 

155-52 

I 4*68 

5/Aa .. 

18 

16*55 

9,9574 

558-19 

1,762-30 

470-38 

! 26-13 

88-48 

! 4*72 

6/CC .. 

34 

18*82 

1 5,1714 

152-10 

1,524-75 

217-97 

6*41 

67*48 

i 4-21 

5/DD .. 

21*87 

18-65 

10,817 

471-74 

2,202-85 

520-15 

28*78 

118*14 : 

5*04 

5/E^ .. 

15 

15 

f 9,672 

644-80 

2,665-78 

460-15 

30*68 

126-66 j 

i 4*76 

5/II .. 

27 

23-84 

' 14,542 

538*59 

2,970-75 

745*93 

1 27*63 I 

138-85 1 

1 518 

5/JJ .. 

27 

18-39 

10,147 

876-81 

2,575-16 

454*95 

1 16-85 

117-57 1 

4-48 

•5/KX . 

23 

19-87 

12,7194 

553-02 

2,044-94 

598*67 

I 25-81 

92-24 i 

4*67 


14 

12-29 

7;284 

520-28 

2,310-86 

864-20 

i 26-01 

118*81 i 

5*00 


28 ! 

27-10 

16,0644 

573-7 ; 

2,607-14 

698-69 

24-77 

109*81 i 

4-32 

m/. j 

23 1 

20-19 

12,2744 

533-67 

2,422-09 

498-77 j 

21*69 

109*77 i 

406 

Means . | 

iie-4S. ! 

22-40 

12,040-29 

454 77. 

2.272-85 

672*^8 j 

21-61 

i 

108*51 i 

1 

4-75 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BEBULTS OP BUTTBBFAT TBSTft FOB JANOABY, 1931. 


Herd 

Fo. 

Average 
Fo. of 
Cows tn 
Herd. 

Average 
No. OT 
Oovfi in 
MUk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Januar>’. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
December 
, to 

January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

January. 

Average 

Test. 




Lb«. 

Lbfi. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B ... 

20 

18*26 

6,502 

325*10 

814*13 

286*62 


14*33 

35*34 

4*41 

C/C.... 

IS 

17*68 

7,737 

420*83 

046*50 

323*42 


17*07 

39*79 

4*18 

C/F ... 

24 

22*52 

13.582 

505*02 

1,254*34 

600*95 


26*04 

56*01 

4*42 

C/H ... 

20 

10*55 

10,084 

548*88 

1,007*95 

453*80 


24*57 

43*80 

4*50 

c/o .,. 

1806 

17*00 

10,200 

570*26 

1,184*18 

466*87 


26*00 

56*28 

4*72 

6/K ... 

22 

16 

4,108 

100*82 

431*00 

239*57 


10*80 

26*23 

5*71 

6/U ,.. 

10*10 

* 16*10 

0,171 

470*20 

862*77 

350*83 


18*80 

33*84 

4*02 

6/W .. 

25 1 

21*13 

14,528* 

581*14 1 

1,006*76 

670*38 


27*18 

51*03 

4*68 

C/Y ... 

15 j 

11*08 1 

6,4251 

428*87 ! 

1,047*84 

256*76 


17*12 

41*06 

4*00 

C/Bb .. 

48 j 

38*84 ! 

26,381* 

548*81 

1,060*57 

1,090*92 


22*78 

44*83 

4*16 

6AI ... 

33*84 

31-07 1 

22,321 

650*60 1 

1,446*81 

066*83 


28*57 

61*00 

4*38 

e/KK . 

27 

10*42 i 

15,701* 

584*87 

1,212*71 

603*04 


25*67 

52*10 

4*30 

6/Ll. .. 

2216 

10*68 ; 

1.5,385 

604*26 j 

1 1,358*60 

666*14 


30*06 

58*40 

4*33 

C/HM . 

16 

13*74 ! 

7,055* 

441*07 i 

i 700*34 

357*02 


22*38 

38*77 

5*07 

C/Oo . . 

17*77 i 

12*61 : 

12,023 

676*55 1 

! 1,206*80 

547*87 


30*83 

54*70 

4*55 

c/Pp .. 

20 

17*81 i 

13,811* 

600*58 

; 1,208*76 

645*84 


32*20 

50*40 

4*68 

c/Qq .. 

26*74 

24*84 

21,381* 

700*72 1 

1 1,627*07 

000*0] 


34*03 

68*24 

4*25 

C/S5 .. 

25*74 

23*00 1 

18,032* 

700*56 1 

! 1,544*02 

781*96 


30*38 

65*01 

4*34 

6/»8 .. 

26*03 

26*03 1 

25,041* 

062*02 i 

2.012*87 

1,023*12 


30*31 

80*75 

4*00 

C/Tt . . 

20 

17*35 

10,.306 ! 

515*30 i 

i 1,02224 

462*70 


23*14 

45*26 

4*40 

C/IJV .. 

88*26 

37*06 

21,2.58* 

55.5*63 

1,130*57 

900*00 


23*53 

47*72 

4*24 

C/Vv . . 

20 

10 

17,127* 

866*3« i 

; 

708*60 


30*93 

— 

4*66 

MesiiF . 

23*76 

21*02 ! 

14,018*02 ' 

500*01 

1,103*40 

615*06 


25*89 

5i*8r. 

4*30 


Grubbing^ 

ISA ONE MAN JOB 


FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OP ORT. 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIOH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

AAONKEY GPUBBEP 

EASILV ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the mo»t etubborn obsudet deutly, with most roote intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to o^rate, expeditious—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1| acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplidty, easy handlinB.and long trouble-free aervice. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

AOELAIOC STOCKISTS—AwtfsIsiUn ImsIcmtRt Co.. Coital, Piloior A Pmtai. Hooh Scarft llS., 
MtPhtnom Ply. Ltd., South Auitnliin Fsnoot’ Uotai. 

TREWHELL.A BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTMAM, VIC. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR MARCH. 


[By Ohas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Packing apples and pears for export or for storage will be the principal work of the 
month; unfortunately, there will be but little for export as compared with last year, 
but the same need of care is here. Fruit which has not begun to mature will not store 
or carry well, and damaged fruit will get worse and ruin the sample. 

Drying of grape fruits will continue; growers must resist the tendency to pick too 
soon; matured fruits are necessary to make good dried produce. 

If it is intended to extend the orchard or vineyard, or to plant a new one, the soil 
should be kept in good order, free of weeds, and finely cultivated. For trees it p a 
good practice to open up the holes early, and stakes can be put into position. Order 
at once from the nurseryman so as to be sure of getting the varieties required. 

Citrus trees may be planted this month; be sure and have all trees fumigated before 
being sent on; it is very easy to introduce peats into the orchard, but it is vejy difficult 
to control them afterwards. 

Fumigation for scale insects should be proceeded with at once. It is the best 
method we have so far for controlling these pests, but it is not by any means a perfect 
process, as many insects have a means of resistance. Where it is not practicable to 
fumigate, the use of white oil sprays is advised—Volck and Alboleom do good work if 
used thoroughly; do not use any spray on hot, sunny days. 

As a preventive of brown rot,’^ limbs of citrus should be kept op from grouhd. 

Almond gathering will be in full swing, and care should be taken to keep the 
varieties separate; mixed lots bring lower prices. Cracking by hand is a tedious 
process, but several machines are under trial, and later on some simple machine may 
be obtainable which will do the work expeditiously and with little damage (o the kernels. 
Hardshells should pay to crack, and mostly they have the small kernels which are 
required by the manufacturers. 


THE AC5RICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

OONFEREHOS AT LTKDOOE. 

The first of the 1931 series of Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau was held 
on February 26tlb, when Btrauches in the Lower North district met at Lyiidoch. The 
Department of Agriculture was represented by Messrs, F. Coleman (Chairman), 
A. M, Dawkins (member Advisory Board of Agriculture), Prof. Arthur J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), H. B. Barlow 
(Chief Dairy Instructor), A. H. Bobin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Offteer), C. 
Bcott (Superintenden| Experimental "Work), 0. F. Anderson (Govenunant Poultry 
Expert), W. C. Johnston and J. B. Harris (District lastmotors)^ H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretary), and F. C. Biehards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural Bureau). 

There was an excellent attendance of delegates from the Bosedale, Wiiliamstown, 
Lyndoch, Light’s Pass, Boseworthy, Lone Pine, Wasleys, jSaddleworth^ Gawler Biver, 
Gteenodk, Wirrilla, Clare, and Truro Branches* A feature of the Conferenee was the 
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excellent exhibit of farm produce^ which included fresh, preserved, and dried fruits, 
cereals, hay, ensilafi:e, vegetables, and cut flowers staged by the members of the WiUiams- 
town and Lyndoch Branches. Mr. A. Springbett (Lyndoch) presided and the opening 
address was delivered by Mr. F. Coleman. 

During the course of the Conference, officers of the Department replied to a large 
number of questions, and the following papers were read and discussed:—/^Haymaking,** 
Mr. B. Nietschhe (Truro); Sheep and Wool,»» Mr. W. Scott (Truro); Mixed 
Farming,»» Mr. G. Buckby (Wasleys). It was decided that the 1932 Conference should 
be held at Owen. Mr. A. M. Dawkins presented the trophies to the successful com¬ 
petitors in the district crop competitions:—Midlands—First, B. J. Clift; second, A. G. 
Blyth; third, A. J. Melrose; fourth, G. M. Frost. Central—First, T. W. Boenfeldt; 
second, A. J. Siedel; and best crop entered by a member of the Wasleys Branch, W. K. 
Oliver. 

During the evening session Mr. F. Coleman addressed the Conference on the subject, 
* * A Phase of the Farmers ^ Problems, * * and Mr. C. F. Anderson spoke on * * The 
Housing and Feeding of Poultry. 

Special sessions were held for the delegates from Women ^s Branches. Mrs. J. 
Hammatt (Williamstown) presided. There was a very good attendance of delegates, 
and the following papers were read:—‘‘Butter Making,” Mrs. A. Nottle (Wasleyn); 
” Dried Fruit,” Miss L. Dennison (Auburn); “Gelatine,” Mrs. S. Schunke (WirriUa); 
“A Chaff, Hay, or Fuelless Cooker,” Mrs. M. Wild (Williamstown); “Fancy Work,” 
Mias G. George (Wasleys). Miss E. Campbell, Dip. Dorn. Econ., of the Education 
Department, gave an instructive address, “The Use of Hessian in the Home.” 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held at the Blackwood 
Experimental Orchard on February 25th, there being present:—^Messrs. F. Coleman (Chair¬ 
man), H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman), G. Jeffrey, A. M. Dawkins, P. H. Jones, 8. Shepherd, 
A. J. Cooke, A. L. McEwin, P. J. BaUy, Dr. A. E. V. Bichardson (Director Waite 
Research Institute)^ G. Quinn (Government Hoirticultural Instructor), E. Fowler 
(Manager Blackwood Orchard), and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were 
received from Messrs. B. H. Martin, J. W. Sandford, H, 8. Taylor, Prof. A. J. Perkins, 
and Mr. W. B. Birks. 

Agents* Commission on Superplhosphaie. —A communication was received from the 
secretary of the Superphosphate Association following an interview with a committee 
appointed by the Board to interview the association wxlh regard to commission paid 
to agents for orders for superphosphates. In the course of his reply, the secretary to 
the association states that the manufacturers for many years have sold their products 
through the intervention of certain distributing Arms, two of whom were so dissatisfied 
with their experience of this particular business that they have withdrawn entirely from 
this trade; it did not pay them to continue, even at the rate of commission which has 
been suggested as excessive. The selling price has always been based on an aH'Toond 
figure averaged to provide for the credit which has had to be given, and if, as sug¬ 
gested by the Advisoi^ Board, it were possible for certain farmers, i.e., the more 
affluent ones, to deal direct for cash, the effect would be that the remainder, who were 
in a less flourishing condition, would have to pay more to bring out the average, for 
the net return to the manufacturer is not capable of reduction, being based upon a 
figure that barely gives an adequate return to the shareholder. If all the affluent 
farmers came direct, that would leave all the poorer ‘ * marks to be carried by the 
distributors, who naturally would need a higher commission to compensate for this risk. 
Much has been said about the unnecessary employment of agents, who are paid 2 b. fld. 
per ton for his seivice^^. An agent’s duties consist in soliciting orders, advising his 
principals upon the financial .standing of the client, endeavoring to aggregate orders to 
make up full truck loads, keeping an eye on consignmenits which arrive and may require 
sheeting, &c., after arrival, and helping in collection of accounts. That is quite a sheaf 
of duties, and it is a fact that in the Victorian instance, wher0 the services of an agent 
are not provided, the customer frequently is in such a quandary that were it not for 
the good offices of an agent of one of the other manufacturers who, without remunera¬ 
tion (but possibly In the hope of benefits to come), saves the customer from 
expense such as demurrage, unloading trucks, Ac., such farmer would be at considerable 
financial loss, lit would be impossible to reduce the price of superphosphate by the 
elimination of the distributors, for if that were done, the price would have to be 
increased to compensate for the extra financial burden. 

Members expressed their appreciation of the work performed by the committee in 
this matter. 

Leave of Absence, —^Mr. J. W. Sandford, who has hem appointed by the Government 
as a member Of a committee to inquire into education in South Auatralia, applied for 
leave of absence from the Board until such time as hia duties with this eommittee 
expired. The Secretary was instructed to request the Minister to grant socli leave of 
absence to Mr. Sandford. 

Life Membership. —membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred upon 
Messrs. G. A. Bennett and W. J. Hemming of the Kalangadoo Branch. The Kalangadoo 
Branch also made appliettion for Mr. N. MeCall to be made a life member. In this 
case, however, office record showed that Mr. MeCall had only been associated with the 
Bureau for 17 years. Tl» Secretary was given authority to issue the <»rtiflcate pro- 
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vided that the Branch could first of all furnish additional information showing that 
Mr. McCall had 20 years’ membership to his credit. 

New Members, —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Spriiigton — B. H. Greats; Monarto South —^E. H. Thiele, T. Peake; Wepowie —J. M. 
.Trisper; Caltowie—.1. H. Wool cock, G. Amey, — Neindorf, — Neindorf (Bros.), J. 
Doody, A, Crossman; Millicent—H. C. Godson; Paskeville—O. Lee, B. A. W. Zimmer- 
mann, H. C. J. Daniel; Auburn Women’s—Miss B. Dennison; Warcowie Women 
Miss M. M. Sweet, Mrs. A, G. Avery, Mrs. E. A. Wheadon; BowhiU—^A. Loeehel; Oal- 
towic—A. Travers; Parilla—S. A. Leane; Wolseley—W. D. M. Starick; Hartley— 
H. O. Brook, B. H. Cross; Virginia—John Bowman; Gk>ode Women’s—^Miss BSlda 
Linke, Miss 1). Tucker; Wirrabara—A. J. Watt, G. Kranz, W. Freeman, E. A. W. 
Harding; Wandearah—E. H. O’Shaughnessy. Number of new members for approval, 
32 ; niimbt^r of members on January 28th, 1931, 8,426; number of Branches, 305. 


\ 


vjour Ve^Uhl 
, your Grbcertp 









next you make up your 
list of provisions to be bought, 
add to it Swallow dC Ariell’s 
Compressed Vegetables. They 
are easily prepared - economical— 
with the true vegetable flavour. 
Though only water b removed 
from them they have but a tenth 
the weight of fresh vegetables. 
Compressed Vegetables are easily 
carried, and as easily stored. 


Ourrots, Pannips. Turnips, Ontoiu, mtd 
mi«*d —m 1-lb. carton* and 1-lb. tint. 
Tomacoa* and Rhubarb — in bib. cartana. 
Bcatrooc — Loom, in 1 lb. tins. Miaod 
Vccccablos — Lom, in 1 l-ox. pockaca. 

Ask your Storekeeper for: 


RESSED 
VEGETABLES 
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DAIBY AND FARlf PBODUOB MARKBIl. 


A. W. Sandi‘X)kd &k Oa., Limitjjd, reported:— 

BuTTBft.—The demand for all grades of butter has kept up fairly well considering the 
times, and so far production in this State has been almost su^cient for ail requirements. 
The quantities are now falling back« however, so that it will be necessary to import 
increased supplies from the eastern Btates from this out. Owing to the exchange 
positioi^ the buyers for London have not been operating quite so freely throughout 
Australia and f.o.b. values have weakened. The present prices are as follows:—Choicest 
creamery fresh butter, in bulk. Is. 7id.; prints and delivery extra; second and third 
grades, Is. 5id. (These prices are subject to the stabilisation levies). Best separators, 
Is. 3^d. to Is. 4id.; well conditioiied store and collectors^ Is. to Is. Id.; heated and 
pastry, lid. per lb. 

liiCK»8.—As usual at this time of the year, eggs arc* declining each week, but fanners 
are retaining the laying hens more so than usual so as to obtain an earning from ttic 
eggs produced, and production is therefore keeping up better than it did last year, 
VfUues hardened towards the latter end of February, but with Sydney and Melbourne 
markets weaker, it is preventing rates here moving higher for the time being. Ordinary 
country eggs, 7id. per doxen; duck, Sid. ]ier dozen; selected, tested, and infertile, higher. 

I'hebse.— The supplies of milk to the cheese factories are now considerably reduced, 
and therefore the jiroduetion of cheese is declining each week. With the hi^t*r prices 
ruling for butter, cheese finned in sympathy, and rates at present are:—Now makes, 
large to loaf, S^d. to 8fd. per 1b.: semi-matured and matured, lid. to Is. per Ib. 

Almonds.—V alues for the time being are only nominal, and there are very few 
inquiries for parcel lots at present, and only just odd bags are celling from day to day. 
There are increasing quantities arriving each week of the new crop and large buyers are 
holding off because of the almonds not being thoroughly dried, and there is always at 
this time of the year a considerable ^rinkage in we%ht. Brandis, 7d. to 7id.; mixed 
Boftshells, 6jd. to 6}d.; hardshells, 4d. to 4|d.; kernels, Is. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Honky. —^Although the *Uake'’ this year seems likely to be a short one, there are 
ample stocks held from the previous season, and trade ie only moderate for prime clear 
extracted lines, whilst lower grades are neglected. Prime clear extracted, in liquid con 
dition, 3id. to 3fd. per lb.; best quality candied lots, 2ld. to HJd.; second gra^le, IJd. 
to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax.— ^Moderate supplies; demand fair; Is. 4d. to*ls. 4Jd. jier lb., according to 
quality. 

Bacon. —The demand for bacon, is fairly good, but until the wmter season conicH in the 
turnover will not improve to any great extent. BuppUes marketed were amplt* for all 
requirements. Best local sides, fijd. to Ifid.; best local factory cured middles, Sjd. to 
9d.; large, 7^; local roUs, Sjd. to 9d.; Geo. Faexner^s Sugar Cane'* brand hams, 
Is. 2d.; local hams, Is. to Is. Id.; cooked, Is. 3d.; *‘Bugar Cane^^ brand lard, in packets, 
lid.; in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local prints, 9d. per lb. 

Live Poultry.—T he demand for live poultry has kept up well throughout the month, 
and supplies marketed, although fairly extensive, have met with ready clearances. The 
majority of the birds being market^ are only of the lighter breeds, and the small 
numbers of turkeys sent in Imve been poor to m^ium in conditio a only. Prime roosTors, 
48. to 58. 3d.; nice conditioned ooekerels, 3s. to 3a. 9dL; fair con^tkpsid eockoTi^ls. 2s. 
to 28. lid.; chickens, lower; heavy weight hem, 3a. 4d, to 4s. 3d.ll|Mliw hens, 2i. 4d. 
to 3s. 3d.; light hens, Is. 8d. to 28. 3d.; couple of pens of weedy WftS, loWesr; geese, 
3s. fid. to 5s.; prime yowg Mascovy drakee, 3e. fid. to 4s, fid.; dii^% oon^tioned, 
2 b. fid. to 3s. 4d.; micks, fair condition. Is. fid. to 2 ib. 3d.; lower; turkeys, 

good to prime condition, lid. to Is. 3d. per lb. live turkeys^ fair eondition, 

fid. to lOd. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sOfTti, lower; pigem, fiA each. 

Potatoes.—N ew local potatoes, 5s. fid. to fis. per ewt. 

Unions. —New white or brown, fie. to 7s. fiil per <tWt 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETO., 
JANUARY, 1981. 


Imports. 

Interstate, 

Apples (bushels)... 16 

Bananas (bushels). 10,723 

Cfitrus— 

Lemons (bushels). 104 

Oranges (bushels). 11 

Passion fruit (bushels). 49i 

Peaehes (bushels). 11 

Pears (bushels). 2 

Pineapples bushels). 648 

Tomatoes (bushels). 75 

Currants, black (bushels). 19i 

Peanuts (bags). 97 

Peanuts, kernels (bags). 10 

Cucumbers (bushels). 2 

Bulbs (packages). 33 

Plants (packages). 18 

Seeds (packages). 76 

Wine casks (number). 2,239 

Fumiff filed — 

ciitrus—Lemons (busltels). 36 

Wine casks (number). 34 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels). 36 

Oranges (bushel). 1 

Overseas, 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number). 760 

Federal Quaranline Act. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c. 3,492 626,542 

No. 

Canes. 20 20 

Rattans. 46 46 

Tea chests. 250 250 

Sup. ft. 

Timber. 60,477 1,959,988 

Expobtb. 

Federal Comnurce Aet. Packages. 

England—Pears. 2,284 

New Zealand—Mixed fruH. 5 

Bulbs. 3 


FRAMED HOUSES 

BEADY TO EBEOT. 

tarn roB oataumub. 


TIMBER 

FOB EVEBT JOB. 

niBHI ABBABOBO. 


COWELL BROS. & COY. LTD., 

APELAmE. EOBWOOD (Hwd OOm). Bod FOBT ADEUUDB. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The foIlowin|; figures, from data supplied 1^ the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the rainffldl at the 8u^*oined stations for the month of February, 1931, also the average 
precipitation to the end of February, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Feb. 

1981. 

1 , 

To 

end ! 
Feb. 1 

! Av’ge 
to end 
Feb. 

Av’ge 
Annual { 
Rain. 1 

I fall. j| 

Station. 

For 

Feb. 

1981. 

To 
end 
: Feb. 

: Av’ge 

1 to end 
! Feb. 

1 

Ay*ge 

Annual 

Bain- 

fall. 

i ■ 1 

' i 

' * 



Fab Nobth and Uppbk Nobth. 


Lowbb Nobth. 


Port Pirie . 

Port Broughton 

Bute. 

Lauia. 

Oaltowie. 

Jamestown _ 

Gladstone . 

Crystal Brook .. 
G^i|[etown .... 

Karruly . 

Bwlbili. 


are .. 
Yaoka ... 
Koolunga . 
Snowtown. 


Oodnadatta. 

_ 

_ 

M9 

ICarree . 

— 

0*04 

0-92 

Farina . 

— 

0*05 

1*07 

Copley . 

— 

003 

1*12 

BMtana . 

— 

004 

1*35 

Blinman. 

_ 

0*07 

1*69 

Hookina. 

— 

0*09 

0*97 

Hawker . 

0*04 

0*14 

1*16 

Wilson. 

— 

0 10 

1*21 

Gordon. 

0*04 

013 

1*42 

Quom. 

0*09 

0*23 

1*23 

Port Augusta .... 

0*24 

0*36 

102 

Bruce. 

0*10 

0*25 

102 

Hammond. 

0*09 

0*29 

1-22 

Wilmington. 

0*22 

0*38 

1-41 

Willowie . 

009 

019 

1-20 

Melrose . 

0*09 

0*23 

2-04 

Booleroo Centre... 

0*09 

019 

140 

Port Germein .... 

0*14 

0*25 

Ml 

Wirrabara. 

— 

0-25 

1*36 

Appila . 

— 

0*18 

1*31 

Cn^ook. 

1 0*03 

0*08 

1*26 

Cairieton. 

008 

016 

1*36 

Johnburg . 

0*07 

014 

M5 

Furelia. 

0*03 

0*12 

1*43 

Orroroo . 

0*08 

0*21 

1*63 

Nackara. 

0*10 

0*10 

1-46 

Black Rook. 

005 

018 

1*35 

OotUawirra . 

0*04 

017 

_ 

Peterborough .... 

0*06 

037 

1*44 

Tongala. 

0*09 

0-45 

1*36 

NOB*rH-£A8T. 


Yunta . 

_ 

0*33 

1*24 

Waukaringa . 

— 

006 

103 

Mannabill . 

— 

— 

1*37 

Cockbum. 

— 

0*11 

1*25 

%okenHiU.N.S.W. 

— 

0*05 

1*58 


0*11 

015 

M4 

0*11 

0*28 

1*13 

0*06 

0*20 

1*09 

0*18 

0*34 

1*41 

0*08 

0*26 

1*39 

003 

0*21 

1*36 

0*16 

0*29 

1*28 

0*11 

0*23 

1*28 

0*16 

0*26 

1*40 

0*06 

0*19 

1*18 

0*06 

0*37 

M9 

0*20 

0*38 

1*43 

0*19 

0*43 

1*49 

0*05 

0*31 

1*25 

0*14 

0*54 

1*24 

0*06 

0*61 

M3 


4-72 

5*86 

6- 46 

7- 93 
8*59 

1202 

11*61 

12*28 

11*84 

10*73 

13*42 

9*43 

9*94 

11*41 

17*63 

12*11 

23*01 

16*26 

12*47 

19*34 

14*69 

10*87 

12*40 

10*64 

13*06 

13*28 

11*16 

12*60 

13*30 

14*46 


8*46 

8*06 

8*31 

7*93 

9*61 


13*26 
14*02 
16*48 
18*11 
16*85 
17*84 
16*40 
16*87 
18*47 
16*93 
16.63 
19*34 
18*74 
16*36 
16*62 
16*70 


Lowbb Nobth— continued. 
Brinkworth ... 

Bly th. 

Clare.. 

Mintaro . 

Watervale..... 

Auburn . 

Hovleton. 

Balaklava .... 

Port Wakefield 

Terowie . 

Yaroowie. 

Hallett. 

Mount Bryan . 

Kooringa. 

FarrelPs Flat . 


Manoora .... 

: Saddleworth . 

Marrabcl .... 

Riverton - 

Tarloe. 

iSjiockport ... 

Hamley Bridge 
Kapunda .... 

Freeling. 

Qreenock .... 

, Truro. 

Stockwell .... 

Nuriootpa ... 

Angaston .... 

Tanunda .... 

Lyndoch .... 

Williamstown. 

Adelaide Plains. 

Owen . 

MaUala ..... 

Rosewortby . 

Gawler. 

i Two WeUs .. 

, Virginia. 

^ Smithfield .. 

' Salisbury ... 

Adelaide ... 
i Glen Osmond 
: Magill. 


Mount Lofty 

I Teatree Gully, 
j Stirling West 

Uraidia . 

;| Clarendon ... 
ji Morphett Vale 
I Noarlunga ... 

WiUuiiga .... 
i AlcUnga . 


Ranges. 


0*08 

0*64 

1*18 

0*06 

0*81 

1*30 

0*07 

0*76 

1*69 

0*08 

0*63 

1*38 

0*06 

0*88 

1*71 

0*04 

0*47 

1*81 

0*13 

0*35 

1*29 

007 

0*58 

1*26 

0*12 

0*84 

1*21 

0*03 

0*44 

* 1*53 

0*01 

0*4,3 

1*40 

— 

0*44 

1*39 

— 

0*21 

1*36 

0*03 

0*38 

1*44 

013 

0*48 

1*39 

F Mubbay Range. 

0*10 

0*42 

1*24 

0*04 

0*46 

1*47 

0*05 

0*35 

1*34 

0*09 

0*32 

1*44 

0*18 

0*38 

1 41 

0*22 

0*66 

1*35 

0*14 

0*40 

1*43 

0*13 

0*44 

1 63 

0*19 

0*56 

1*35 

0*20 

0*68 

1*48 

0*07 

0*62 

1*41 

0*08 

0*38 

1*41 

0*18 

0*50 

1 43 

0*15 

0*61 

1*50 

0*20 

0*65 

1*50 

0*20 

0*68 

1*45 

0*16 

0*73 

1*62 


16*86 

16*86 

24*61 

23*43 

27*10 

24*08 

17*44 

16*61 

13*04 

13*47 

13*72 

16*47 

16*79 

17*96 

18*76 


18*94 

19*60 

19*87 

20*81 

18*13 

16*81 

16*60 

19*85 

17*95 

21*68 

20*09 

20*18 

20*66 

22*49 

22*12 

23*58 

27*71 


010 

0*49 

1*47 

13-91 

0*04 

0*59 

1 34 

16-67 

0*08 

0*61 

1*30 

17*38 

0*14 

«-74 

1*42 

19*06 

0*06 

0-72 

1*21 

16*81 

006 

0*68 

1*29 

17*28 

0*23 

(>•78 

1*29 

17*61 

0*14 

0*67 

1*36 

18*60 

o*:io 

0*94 

1*45 

21*12 

0*25 

0-76 

1*65 

26*06 

0*27 

0*81 

1*68 

25*61 


0*26 

0*79 

1*74 

0*72 

2*00 

2*74 

0*46 

1*42 

2*46 

0*36 

0*96 

1*98 

0*23 

0*66 

1*61 

0-06 

0*21 

1*31 

0*10 

0*31 

1*60 

0*20 

0*27 

1*30 


274S3 

46*90 

44*11 

32*91 

22*69 

20 ^ 

26*02 

20*25 
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RAINFALL—ecmiilittefi. 


Station. 

For 

Feb. 

1 1081. 

To 

end 

Peb. 

-r -i 

Av*ge 1 

Bain- 

fall. 

Mount Lor 

i • i 

TY Ranges— a 

TtUd. 


Myponga. 

0*06 

0*66 1 

1*98 

|_^*14 

NormanviUe ..... 

0-03 

0*19 1 

1*22 

20-73 

Yankalilla. 

• O-OB 

018 

1*36 

22*96 

Mount Pleasant .. 

0-22 

1*06 

1*61 

27*29 

Birdwood ... i ... . 

0*16 

0*86 1 

1*76 

29*28 

Gumeraoha . 

0*44 

M7 

1*90 

83*46 

Millbrook Reservoir 

0-40 

1*03 

2*33 

36*66 

Tweedvale . 

0-27 

1*00 

1*90 

86*96 

Woodside. 

016 

1*18 

1-89 

32*38 

Ambleside . 

0-33 

1*43 

1*98 

36*02 

Naime . 

0-20 

1*68 

1*86 

28*22 

Mount Barker .... 

0*80 

1*86 

1*96 

31*71 

Eohunga . 

0*30 

1*23 

1*99 

33*29 

Macclesfield. 

0*29 

2*23 

1*80 

30*62 

Meadows. 

0*27 

1*36 

2*04 

36*34 1 

Strathalbjn . 

0*22 

1*24 

1*44 

19*43 1 


Mubbat Flats and Valley. 


Meningie . 

0*13 

0*40 

1*24 

18*46 i 

Milang . 

0*08 

0*59 

1*21 

16*06 ! 

Langhome's Creek 
Welungton . 

0*13 

0*86 

1*09 

14*80 

0*29 

1*18 

1*30 

14*64 ; 

Tailem Bend. 

0*46 

1-79 

1*27 

14*66 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*20 

0*92 

1*16 

13*76 

Callington . 

0*08 

0-96 

1*26 

16*31 

Maunum . 

0*17 

0*84 

0*99 

11-S3 

Palmer. 

0*14 

0*68 

1*16 

16*66 

Sedan . 

0*09 

0*38 

Ml 

12*16 

Swan Reach . 

— 

0*18 

1*12 

10*66 

Blanchetown. 

0*03 

0*31 

1*24 

11*14 j 

Eudunda. 

0*20 

0*60 

1*36 

17-13 

Sutherlands. 

— 

0*37 

0*88 

10-79 

Morgan . 

0*02 

0*28 

1*08 

9*17 ; 

Waikerie . 

0*04 

0-29 

1*36 

9*61 ' 

Overland Comer . - 

0*06 

0*19 

1*16 

10*60 > 

Loxton. 

0*08 

0-33 

156 

11*60 ! 

Renmark . 

0*02 

0-19 

1*26 

10*62 ' 

West of 

Spskoeb’s Gulf. 

! 

Euola. 

0*08 

0*17 

1*31 

9*96 

NuUarbor.' 

0*03 

0-06 

0*86 

8*62 ! 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

0*04 

0*62 

0*86 

11*76 : 

Penong . 

Koonibba . 

— 

0*17 

1-06 

11*94 ; 

0*10 

0*46 

1*17 

11*64 

Denial Bay . 

— 

— 

0*99 

11*31 I 

Ceduna . 

_ 

0*10 

0*80 

9*82 i 

Smoky Bay. 

Wirruila. 

0-04 

0-31 

0-09 

0*76 

10*44 |j 

Streaky Bay...... 

0*06 

037 

0*89 

14*91 !; 

Chandada . 

0*12 

0*24 

— 

— 1 

Minnipa. 

— 

0*20 

1*43 

13*73 1 

Kyancutta. 

0-07 

0*44 

— 

- ! 

Talia. 

- . 

0*48 

0*68 

14*76 

PortEUiston. 


0-69 

0*82 

16*47 

Yeelanna. 

_ 

0*22 

0*70 

16-03 

Gummiiia ,. 

0-02 

0-18 

1*00 

17*77 

PortLinocdn. 

0*01 

0*10 

1*06 

19*46 

Tumby. 

0*01 

0*48 

0*84 

14*14 

Uagana. 


0*64 

0*98 

16*83 

Oamw. 

0*01 

0-74 

1*04 

18*38 

Amo Bay . 

0*09 

0*79 

1*02 

12*46 


Station. 

For 

Feb. 

1081. 

1 

To 

end ! 
Feb, 1 

Av'ge 

to end 
Feb. 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Bain- 

fall. 

West of Sfbnoeb’s Gulf —eontd 


Rudall . 

0-13 

0*79 

1 1*25 

12*07 

Cleve . 

i 0*01 

1*36 

1*16 

14*61 

Cowell . 

0*01 

0*33 

106 

11*16 

Miltalie ... 

_ 

1-12 

1 13 

18*69 

Parke’s Peak .. 

_ 

0-66 

1*38 

14*98 

Kimba. 

0*04 

0-12 

1*36 

11^60 

Yobke Peninsula. 



Wallaroo . 

0*18 

0*46 

1*03 

18*94 

Kadina. 

0*09 I 

0*38 

1-01 

16*71 

Moonta . 

0-03 

0-39 

1*03 

16*10 

Paskeville ..... 

0-06 

0*30 

0-97 

16*64 

Maitland . 

0*09 

0*64 

1*26 

19*97 

Ardrossan . 

0*05 

0*61 

0*96 

14-00 

Port Victoria .. 

0*03 

0*66 

0*96 

16*44 

Curramnlka .... 1 

— 

0*56 

1-09 

17*92 

Minlaton .j 

0*06 

0-46 

1-01 

17-90 

Port Vincent ... 

0*04 

0*66 

1-04 

14*66 

Brentwood .... 

0*02 

0*26 

0*91 

16*62 

Stansbury . 

0-02 

0*49 

1-06 

16-89 

Warooka . 

0*02 

0*26 

0*97 

17-60 

Yorketown .... 

0*08 

0*27 

0*97 

16*98 

Edithburgh .... 

0*01 

0*24 

1*03 

16*44 

South 

AND South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

0*26 

0*63 

1*23 

24*76 

Kingscote . 

0-07 

0*12 

1*06 

19K)5 

Penneshaw .... 

0*08 

0*54 

1*26 

18-66 

Victor Harbor .. 

014 

0*63 

1*44 

21*38 

Port Elliot. 

0*18 

0*60 

1*40 

20*02 

Goolwa. 

0*05 

0*60 

1*36 

17-87 

Copeville . 

0*07 

0*49 

1*16' 

11*58 

Meribah. 

— 

0*17 

1*46 

11*34 

Alawoona ..... 

0-06 

0*40 

1*28 

9*98 

Mindarie . 

— 

0*18 

1*19 

11*88 

Sandalwood .... 

0*16 

0*61 

1*30 

13*67 

Karoonda . 

0*17 

0*79 

1*32 

14*37 

Pinnaroo . 

0*16 

0*49 

1-43 

14*70 

Parilla . 

0-08 

0*70 

1-18 

13*96 

Lameroo . 

0*11 

0*66 j 

1*36 

16*19 

Parrakie. 

0*08 

0*65 

1*22 

14*62 

Geranium . 

0*09 

0*46 

1*24 

16*49 

Peake . 

0-03 

0*60 

1-44 

16*30 

Cooke’s Plains . 

1 0*29 

0*63 

1*19 

16*47 

Coomandook ... 

0*25 

0*57 

1*18 

17*84 

Coonalpyn. 

0*30 

0*67 

1*28 

17*61 

Tintinim. 

0*14 

0*38 

1*31 

18*81 

Keith. 

0-13 

0*86 

1*40 

17*93 

Bordertown- 

0*08 

1 0-29 

1*47 

19*36 

Wolseley . 

0-06 

0-28 

1*33 

18*41 

Frances . 

0-17 

0*94 

1*48 

19*9d 

Naracoorte .... 

0*11 

1*42 

1*56 

22*68 

Penola . 

0*34 

2*48 

1-89 

26*16 

Lucindale . 

0-30 

1-81 

1*37 

23-07 

Kingston. 

0-22 

1*31 

1*43 

24*37 

Robe . 

0*26 

1*02 

1-63 

24*61 

Beachport...... 

0-21 

1*46 

1*89 

26*97 

Millioent ...... 

1 0*39 

1*81 

2-00 

29*79 

Kalangadoo .... 

' 0*69 

2*78 

2-72 

82*34 

Mount Gambier 

0*67 

2*06 

2-41 

80*74 


•Deiioist AYsraga for la» 

lf€tlbAh<0). Ow«a(ft>, Denial Bay (S>, Klmbe (S>, 


odlawirra (1 year), Koonibba (—), Bndail (5). 
‘ A)awc»ona(8), Biicla(l). WiimUa (1). 
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Braneh. 


E«poft 

on 

Ptgo. 


Dfttai ol 


iittminn. 

MaodowB . 

lleribftb. 

EneodlllA. 

MtUlcMit .. 

ICtBtoeniWcnnen't ... 

mitoUe . 

Mlndnrie . 

lOniiipo. 

tfodbmy . 

Monijrio Booth. 

Bfoonta . 

Moorloiidi. 

Moorook . 

M oaat Borkcr. 

Mount Bryui. 

MmmtOotDMii ..... 

Mount Oambiar . 

Mount Hope. 

Mount Pleeannt. 

Mount Homnrknble .. 

Mount Bebnnk . 

Modnmttekln. 

Mundelln. 

Mump Bridge. 

Mumjtown . 

Mypolongn . 

Myrln. 

Nnntownm. 

Kunooorte .. 

Nerridy . 

Neirung... 

Nelehnby .. 

Nebbaby Women*! .. 

Netberton.. 

New Beridenee. 

North Booborowle ,.. 

Nunllkompltn. 

NuAeri. 

O'Loughlln . 

Onoroo . 

OTerland Oomer. 

Owen . 

Paleble. 

Pnriiln . 

PaiiUe Women*!. 

Pnrille Well. 

PnrlUa Well Women*! 

Pnmkle. 

Parrnkie Women*! ... 

Parana. 

Paakerllle . 

Pala. 

Pennerimw . 

Penola . 

Penwortbam. 

Petarevllle. 

Petina 
PInbon 

Pinkau_ 

Pinnaroo . 

Pinnaroo Women*! 

Pooobera. 

Port BUlot. 

. 

Quorn. 

Eameo 
ddl 


iienmark. 

Bh^e. 

Bidbman'! Oreek .. 

Riuerton . 

Hlverton Women*!. 


887 

« 

887 

si? 

0 

870 

871 
887 


884 

0 

870 

0 

0 

0 

880 

0 

0 

888 

0 

0 

I 

I 

888 

* 

888 

• 

880 

871 
878 
880 

I 

0 

0 

880 




880 

880 

t 


801 

i 

880 

• 

887 

888 
t 

871 


Mar. 

Apr! 

4 

1 

0 

18 

14 

11 

— 

2 

27 

24 

_ 

17 

7 

4 

6 


4 

1 

4 1 

1 


~2 

i 18 1 

10 

1 ^ 1 

— 

1 j 

— 

I 

11 

! 5 1 

30 

4 1 

- 


2 

i 

11 

5 1 

4 



4 1 

1 

2 i 

_ 

— 

2 

— i 

1 

0 j 

IS 

8A24; 

28 

17 I 

14 

20 

17 

2 t 

6 

81 ; 

28 

81 ‘ 

28 

6 


8 

— 

6 

— 

*7 

4 


2 

8 


28 ' 

25 

”5 ^ 

3 

E 

—— 

20 

18 

1 1 


12 

0 

^ ■ 

— 


2 

0 1 

18 


Braneb. 


Bobert! and Vemn . 

Bookwood .. 

Boeedale . 

Boeeworthy... 

Baddl^orth . 

BaddlewortbWomen*! .... 

Ballibury. 

BaH Greek. 

Sandalwood. 

Boott*! Bottom. 

Bboal Bay. 


Smolgr Bay 
SnowBOwn... 


Report 

on 

Page. 


South KUkoriaa. 

Spalding . 

Bprlngton . 

Sttrilng. 

Btoekport . 

Stxatball^n. 

Streaky Bay. 

Tallem Bend. 

Talla. 

Tantanoola. 

Taplan .. 

Taragoro. 

Taroowle . 

Tarlee. i 

Tatlara. ; 

Tbrtngton.... i 

TinUnara. I 

Tlrnro. | 

Tulklneara . ’ 

Tweedvale. ' 

Two Welb .. 1 

Vngam. 

Upper Wakefield. 

Uraldia and Bummertown . 

Veltcb . 

Vinlnla. ! 

Walkerle . ! 

WaUala. 

Wanbl . 

Wandearah. 

Waroowle . ‘ 

Warcowle Women's. . 

Warramboo. 

Waaley!. 

Wasleye Women*! . 

Watenrale. 

Wauraltee. 

Weaver!. 

Wepowie. ; 

White*! Btver. 

Wbyte^Tareowte . 

WUkawatt Women*!. 

Wllttamitown Women*! ... 

WilUamitown. , 

Wlllowie . I 

Wilmington. 

Wtnd!or. 

Wtrrabara. 

Wtrrtlla. i 

WlrrlUa Women*! . 

WIrrulla. , 

Wolaeley . 

Wttdinna. | 

Wynarka. | 

Yacka . 

Yadnarle. 

Yallunda Flat. 

Yandlah . I 

Yantnee. 

Yantanabie. 

Yeelanna. 

Yorketowu*Melyllle. i 

YounghU!band. ! 

Yutbo .. ' 


880 

872 


881 

872 


801 

0 

882 

i 

801 


I 

882 


868 

872 

• 

t 

874 


880 

883 


Date! ot 
Meeting!. 


Mar. 


3 

6 

8 

10 


8 A 31 

7 
18 

8 


April. 


7 

14 


4 

10 

7 


8A81‘ — 
27 I 24 


5 

27 

7 

8 


0 

5 

5 

T 

n 


18 

11 ! 
25 


883 

874 

850 

• 

t 

864 


866 


884 

t 

t 


10 

24 

4 

2dc80 


18 

2 

2 


i li 


8 

12 

5 

8 

0 

28 

10 


23 

0 


5 

18 

0 


867 j 18 


800 i — 


10 

8 

22 


13 

20 

13 

21 

1 

27 


2 

15 

13 


10 


• No report received during the month of February. 


t Held over, 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture 'will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

. If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader ^s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


THE USES OF HESSIAN IN THE HOME. 


[By Miss Ellie Campbell, Inspector Domestic Arts, Education Department.] 


[Paper and demonstration given at the Lyndoch Conference^ Fehritary 26th, 193l.J 

How often does mother say: ^*Oh, I wish I had a handy bag in which to put all 
these small parcels and packages,'^ whilst she is shopping, especially when all the 
shops are far away and the necessary week's buying has to be done in one day. With 
a good bag, one that has been sent as a Christmas or birthday gift, made from either 
leather or a pretty tapestry, we are careful how it gets treated—no putting it on the 
floor, nor packing it till the sides appear to object. Instead of this extra worry and 
precaution, make a handy shopping bag from hessian. 

Hessian is made from hemp or jute, thus it is a vegetable fibre, and can be 
treated in a similar manner to other materials of vegetable origin, such as vntton.s 
and cambrics, the only difference that the fibres arc coarser and thus need a stroiigcr 
dye. 

If it is the shopping bag to be made, it will appear so much nicer if the licssian 
is dyed first, then -worked up to the required style. It is easy to dye the, matermL 
but care should be taken to select a length of cloth that has the threads as even 
possible and very few fiaws, if any—that is, thick uneven threads. Run u line of 
large machine stitching around the edge to prevent fraying whilst it is w'et. Soak 
the hessian in cold water until all the threads are thoroughly soft, as it takes sotne^ 
time for the dye liquid to completely |>enetrate each thread. Have a liberal quantity 
of strong dye—^the same as a strong blue water on washing days—it takes a lot of 
dye to make a very satisfactory article. Pot the wet hessian into the dye and boil 
it hard for about 30 minutes, wring it, and when'hanging it out to dry be sure it is 
not creased or doubled up, otherwise it wdll not dry evenly. To obtain a good 
appearance it requires a lot of heavy pressing with the hessian) very damp. When 
successfully done there is not much difference between dyed hessian and Arras cloth, 
but thcTe is a large difference in price. Once the hessian is dyed and pressed it is 
simply a matter of designing the article and artistically working it up, and finishing 
it off. In this collection of useful articles various colored dyes have been used to 
show the effects, and also different materials—w'ool, raffia, linen, embroidery cottons— 
have been used to decorate the articles. 

In these days of financial depression, when so many economies have to be made, 
it is generally mother w'ho cuts out her own extra comforts so that father and the 
children shall not feel the pinch, bnt with very little expense—only a few ^en<4*— 
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several attractive clevie^^s can be maile from hessian that will add comfort and x>l®«*^ure 
to mother's work and to the home, }>erhax)s there may be one or two articles that 
father can use. 

For the shopping bag it will need a large striking design to work in nicely^ as 
the threads are lairge and they do not allow fine stitchery to be successfully done. 
Work the design either in colored wool or raffia, line it with sateen or cretonne, then 



sew it into shape and mount it on handles Here is one bag dyed a dark brown, worked 
with wools, and it has broad wooden handles that were made from the backs of two 
chairs that had been broken and were beyond repair. Another bag, a lighter brown 
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dye, worked with raffia, and supports let into hems at the top of bag with material 
handies sewn on. To make the bag more commodious, let a piece 2m. wide in each 
side. It will be found that the bag is comparatively light and very durable—it Can 
be pressed often and the fresh appearance retained. 

Think for a moment or two of all the walking and standing that has to take place 
during the day^s work in the house, and^oh, how the legs do ache; well, with a little 
effort a handy stool can be made so that mother can sit down to do a number of tasks. 
Persuade father to make the framework for the stool, and then dye a strip of hessian, 
use colored wools and put rows of running stitch close together^ to give the appearance 
of striped ^canvas, work eyelets in the hems so that it can be laced around the bars, 
and the result is this charming stool which can be easily folded and carried to antf 
place where a task has to be done, such as cleaning silver, preparing beans, and 
numerous other duties, filimilarly hessian can be used for a garden chair; for 
demonstration purposes this stool has an adjustable badi, but the chairs are easily 
made with a rigid back. It is necessary to have strong hemf that will not give away 
when a little strain is put upon them—double the hessian and be sure of the stitching. 
Work the strips for the back of chair to match the seat* By lacing the hessian on 
to the chair, instead of tacking it to the bars, it can be moved around dnd the wear 
does not eome on the sanne line of threads all the time. 

So far brown dyes have been used, but a very pleasing effect can be procured with 
lighter dyes. An old saying insists that flies—those opponents to hygiene and terrible 
pests to the hoiiiewife-~-do not like the color blue, so dye the hessian blue and 
ornament it with bands of floral cretonne, make a beading at the top and pass a rod 
through it, use as a curtain at the door. It will allow the air to pass in; will stand 
any amount of pulling as each person passes through; is sufficiently thick to keep the 
glare of the sun out, and yet will let plenty of light into the room. 

If there is a bed on the verandah or sleepout, have a piece of dyed hessian with 
a beading top and bottom, ease it on to either a rod or cord and fasten to the top rail 
of bedstead and to each leg near the floor—this will always look tidy and will appear 
like a screen, taking away the appearance of a bed. One of the tasks of the house> 
keeper is to watch that the ticking of the mattress is kept in repair—of course, no 
one tears the ticking, it is worn by the rubbing on the wire mattress—so to guard 
against this wear put a covering of hessian over the wire and fasten it down along 
the sides and at the comers, this will give double life to the ticking, also protect the 
wire, and if the bed is used in a sleepout it will save the ticking becoming rusted from 
the wire, as any dampness in the air will cause rust to fom. Make good hems, use 
tapes at the comers, and with tape sew the edge of hessian along the wire—^this 
prevents the hessian moving whilst the bed is being made each day. Another use 
hessian can be put to in the sleepout is a bedside mat. Dye the hessian according 
to the eoknr aehme desired; use the hessian double, to give wuight and to keep the mat 
flat; stitch a hent lin, or 2in. wide all around to save it curling up; work an attractive 
design on it. 

For kitchen use there are many ways hessian can be used. With a double piece 12in. 
square, bind the edges with a colored bias bind to match the kitchen scheme, and put 
a tag at one eomer with which to hang the cloth near the oven, and every time a 
hot saucepan or dish has to be lifted-^there is the cloth, thick enough to prevent 
burning the Angers, and yet easily washed on waging day. A similar mat, but no 
bias bindiug, siiuply stitched around, used as a stand for hot saucepans and to protect 
the table; there is no harm when hot saucepans or baking dishes are placed on it 
instead of on the t^le. A little soda in the wash will help to take any grease out 
of the mat, whereas it takes time and plenty of energy to remove greasy marks from 
the table. 

How often there is the tedious task of separating the scraps from the waste liquid f 
A handy and cheap rubbish strainer will solve the difficulty. Take a circular piece 
about din. in diameter and a straight strip for the sides—^it enn be made any depth 
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desired. Sew this strip to the circle, making a firm seam, this will form a round bag, 
put a hem around the top and run a piece of strong wire through it—forming a hook 



one side and u long handle the other side. Now rest this over a petrol tin and pour 
all scraps and rubbish through the strainer. It is ii fact that dry rubbish docs not 
give off any unpleasant smell, nor does it attract flies to the same extent as it does 
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when it is vnet; so if all scraps are put through the strainer the water can bo used on 
the garden plot and the scraps dried, put in the burner or wrapped in paper and 
put under the copper on washing day^ when the strainer could be scalded. 

Then there are the duster bag,^' ‘‘newspaper or magasme bag,'' “string beg''— 
all so easDy made and very durable. The hessian can be used either plain or dyed 
to lend a little color to mother's kitchen—each one can have a place of its own;: and 
oh, the hours of hunting and the questions that mother will be saved, for everybody 
will know just where to dnd the article he wants. 

For washing days there is the peg bag, in which to keep the supply of pegs in 
the laundry, also the peg apron in which a few pegs hre carried when pegging out 
the clothes. Some folk like a washing apron made of Ivessian, but when hessian is 
wet it is much heavier, and a weight like that hanging from the shoulders or neck is 
very tiring, and makes one weary. How often on washing day, whilst there is plenty 
of hot soapy water, most of the floor scrubbing is donef Now to protect the knees 
and clothing make a kneeling pad—two semieircnlar pieces of hessian 18in. along 
the edge, joined to form a cushion and stuifed with old material, about 2in. thick,! 
keeping the stuffing smootli, then a double strip the length of curved edge and about 
lin. thick—Join the pieces together and put a tag on to hang it up when not in use. 

Whilst mother is working baby cannot be expected to sleep the whole day, nor is it 
safe and convenient to have baby crawling about, and they love movoim'iit^ so make 
baby a swing—one out of which he cannot fall. Take a circular piece of hessian 
about 15in. across (it depends on size of baby) and a piece of flannelett(» the same 
size, stitch them together all round, make a hem about lin. deep in which to put a 

thick piece of window cord, or a piece of wire to make a firm «?dge and keep the swing 

open. Allow* the flannelette to be the inside, ns it will not irritate the tender skin. 
Cut two holes, each 2in. to 2|in. in diameter and about 4in. apart, and from 8in. to 
9in. from the top-~-thi8 is to allow the little legs to protrude and thus hold l>Rby in 
the swing. Baby cannot get a firm enough hold to raise himself and overbalance. 
At equal distances around the top fasten four pieces of strong cord, and fasten these 
together about 2ft. above baby. This swing can now be hung under the verandah, 
or on a tree near where mother is working, and baby is safe and can enjoy its toys. 

By this time it is clear that hessian can be a cheap jurticle to use \Yhilst working 

about the home—^and one that will stand hard wear, yet can be easily handled. But 
a time comes for rest and pleasure, here again we ean use the good old hessian. The 
feet are weary—well rest them on the small hassock which ean be kept near the eaa 
chair on the verandah, for the weather will not hurt it; and on the lounge have 
brightly dyed hessian cushion, it can be elaborately worked with a cross stitch design, 
done in colored wools or worked in raffia. It is so servieeable and will stand any 
amount of throwing about by the children. 

For the flre-side cushion, or humpy, hessian is a splendid material; it can l>e either 
dyed and worked, or used in its natural state and another cover of cretonne, shadow 
tissue, or tapestry put over it. They are such comfy seats by the fire of a cold 
winter night, when you want to get close in, and yet do not want to destroy the 
poliifli and surface of the legs of the chairs. 

When father is driving home after a heavy day's work, he is tired, and oh, what 
pleasure to get into the ear and rest against a soft eushion—one that just fits Into the 
back and gives a sense of rest. It does not matter about having dusty elothes for 
it ia only dyed hessian treated with colored wool, which was left over from some 
knitl^ng. Shape the cushion like a wedge, so that it will flt into the back nicely. 
Have a strip of hemtiyi about Idin. by 30^., and another piece Sin. by 45hi. This 
narrow strip is to be shaped at both ende--<«ut a triangular piece lin by Ifiin. 
on eiHier side of each end, and stitek titia shaped band to the other {lieee that has been 
doubled—this will give a shaped cushioii ISin, square, very narrow at one end and 
Sin. wide at the other end. It makes a good, strong wearing cusfaioji at little expense^ 
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After tea father removee the fire sereeii) which has been made from hessian, dyed a 
dark brown^ and a suitable design worked with colored wools, and mounted on a 
hinged frame, the wrong side finished with a braid of same color as hessian; he puts 
a kindling to the fire and mother joins him, bnt she brings along her work stand, for 
Jo, there are some socks and stockings that nc^ed a little attention, or perhaps some 
faneywork. This work bag is made of hessian, with applique on the outside to 
make it attractive. It is lined with a suitable piece of material, and pockets, in which 
to keep cottons, scissors, pins, and needles, are worked into the bag. A square of 
hesBian dyed a green color and colored linen fmit appliqued on to it makes such a 
nice table cover for the verandah. 

These articles, and many more, can all be made quite easily and with very little 
cost. Just remember to soften the fibres before putting material into the dye, and 
to have the dye of a good strength, then press the hessian whilst it is very damp. 
A bold design with harmonising colors will greatly enhance the appearance of the work. 


KEY TO TIQXJKBB. 

1. Baby'n Swing, —^The hessian is undyed and lined with a soft material such as flann^ette. 

2. TMechth ,—^The hessian is dyed a dark-green, hem turned up, and comeis mitred. Colored 

linens appliqued in one comer to represent a cluster of fruit and leaves. 

S. Work Stand .—^The hessian is dyed a dark-brown ; two semi-circular pieces for the sides, 
and a strai^i piece joined to the curved edges of the sides ; line the bag with a pretfy 
cretonne. The sides are gathered by means of draw cords, which are fastened to the 
cross pieces of stand. 

4. Work Stool (or mth backt a Garden Chair). —^The hessian is dyed a dark-brown, and strands of 

green and orange wools are run in rows to form coloi^ bands in the hessian. Strong 
hems are necessary. 

5. lounge Cushion .—^The hessian is dyed an orange color, and an original cross stitch design 

worked in coloicd wools—black, orange, and blue wools, 
h. Fire Screen (or on small scale a Telephone Screen for Table). —^The hessian is dyed a medium 
brown, a band of green and yellow wools nin across the top, and a simple design worked 
in wools at the bottom. 

7. Pouf (or Humpy Cushion).--The hessian is dyed brown. Two circnlar meoes, one for top 

and one for bottom joined to a longer piece which is sewn up the side. A oord is tied 
tightly around the middle of cushbn. 

8. Small Cushion.—The hessian is dyed and a simple design worked in colored wools. 

9. Motor Cushion.—The hessian is dyed a nigger brown, and worked with orange wools. Make 

the cushion a wedge shape.' 

10. Hassock, —^The hessian is dyed a brown, and the design may be stencilled on to it. 

11. Bedside Mat. —Dye the hessian, use it double, and have deep hems. The design may be 

worked in wools or stencilled. 

12. Buhbish Strainer. —Be sure to have the seams secure, or it might pull away from the handle. 

It is 44in. to 6in. deep. 

13. Shopping Bag, —^The hessian is dyed a light-brown, lined with cretonne, and worked with 

sha^ of rafHa. 

14. String Bag, —^The hessian is dyed a medium gitm, the opening is buttonholed with green 

wool, and the word String is worked in chain stitch. Paper bag or duster bag 
may be made by similar method. 

16. Shopping Bag.—Th» hMiao is dyed a very dark brown, lined with sateen, and wooden 
handles used. The design is onnied out in oolored wools. 

16. Oven Cloth. —Plain hessian us^ double, bound with bias binding, and a tag put at one oomer. 

17. Door Curtmn,^T>yo the hesaan a medhun blue, put a heading at one end lor rod or ootd. 

Ite ioiil (KOtoime to trim the curtain- 

16, Sarom Ouftosii^^The hemiaa is dyed blue^ and a headang put at both ends for the tod to pant 
tiwongh^ 

10. Peg heuiiBn bauiid with ookmed bias binding, and simple design work in 

woola 

00. Me dt n e m Ooser.-- yisfaa i OBd hm with firm hesna all iomid» and tapes at each eotner to fasteai 
ktto m at te w m 

21^ Wimdom db iu m.-^^ftain iMte ta ek ed to a teme, the back neatened with braid. 

00; hem Pi s iii bmim and dauUs. Tide mey aim be and Ibr a saueepan mat on end 
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BUTTER MAKINa. 


[A paper read bp Mrs. A. Nottl® (Wadeyg) at the Lyndooh Conference, 
February 2Qth, 1931.] 


At the . present time there is a decided movement throughout Australia to improve 
the standard of the butter industry. The Dairying Act is encouraging the farmer to 
aspire to better and cleaner milking facilities and surroundings. South Australia has 
not the green summer fodder which is natural to Victoria and parts of New South 
Wales, and is so essential a part of good*fiavored butter. Still, with a little trouble and 
piide in her work, the South Australian farmer ^s wife—even in the drier areas—-can 
do much to improve the quality and flavor of her principal dairy product. Feed ,—In 
winter, when green food is plentiful, butter improves in appearance and flavoi*. Whcm 
feed is sown specially for cows, 1 prefer mixed cereals, such as oats and barley. Barley 
alone imparts to the butter a strong flavor, which is not appreciated. Wlien feeding 
dry, I prefer crushed oats and bran, damped in very dry weather. It is moat essential 
that cows have access to plenty of clean drinking water. Milking ,—Milking should be 
done some distance away from all objectionable odors, such as pigsties, &c., and the 
cow's udder and teats must be thoroughly cleaned. This applies also to the hands, which 
should be rinsed before milking each cow. 1 keep a cloth and bowl in the shed for this 
purpose. iSeparatin//.-—Separator and milking vessels must be kept perfectly clean. 
Wash them twice a day in warm water to which has been added a little washing soda, 
then scald with boiling water and leave to drain. A sunbath fairly often will ensure 
sweet and wholesome utensils. Always run the cream into an enamel or crockery vessel. 
See timt any enamel vessel that is used is not chipped, or the cream will be tainted. 
It is not advisable to have the cream too thick—^it is impossible to properly stir cream 
that is very thick. I add 1 tablespoonful of salt to each bowl of cream before mixing 
and stir the can of cream a couple of times a day. Never run fn^shly separated cream 
on to cold cream of a previous separating; this tends to raise the temperature, and 
it is important for good butter making that cream be kept at the lowest temperature 
possible. Cool the cream off as soon as possible after leaving the separator. In very 
hot weather keep a damp cloth around the vessel containing the cream, which should 
be placed in a draught to hurry the cooling process. When sending cream to a factory, 
send often and fresh. Butter ,—Cream assimilates strong odors and flavors very quickly, 
particularly from such products as onions, fruit, &c. Care must be taken that it does 
not come in contact with these things. For butter, I prefer cream a couple of days old. 
Care should be taken to scrape the sides of the chum and beaters before the cream 
reaches the butter stage, otherwise this partly churned cream will ^rnake the butter 
streaky. If not using a chum, use a wooden spoon previously scalded and a crockery 
bowl. It is a mistake to chum the butter after it reaches the cmmbly stage. If left 
at this stage for a few minutes the buttermilk will work out more easily. Drain off all 
buttermilk and wash thoroughly twice, then add from ioz. to Joz. of salt to each lib. 
of butter and wash again. Leave stand for a few hours for the salt to thoroughly 
permeate the butter before pounding. I take what I consider lib. of butter and work 
it well, using a cloth previously scalded to soak up all moisture. The best time to 
make butter is toward evening, then ^^|)ound’’ in the early hours of the morning. Pul 
in papers and allow to stand a while in a cool place to firm before marketing. 


FANCY WORK. 


[A paper read by Miss G. George (Wasleyg), at the Lyndoeh Conference, 
February 26th, 1931.] 


Fancy work is an art from which most of us derive a certain amount of pleasure. 
Even the little girl in the kindergarten is taught to do darning stitches, working them 
into simple designs on cheese cloth, and comes to look forward to the afternoon sol 
aside for fancy work at schooL The days have long passed when girls would put in 
months at crochet&g and working bedspreads and tabledoths, as was the custom in ths 
days of our grandmothers, and which now we would discard, as out of date, and unsuit* 
able to modem furnishing. The colored linens now so fashionable can ^ bought at 
any drapers for a very few pence, stamped with such easily worked and effective designs, 
that most of lis would find it tiresome to bother abont snything more complicated. In 
any kind of work, much depends on the choice of materiak and threai^ also scissors, 
ne^les, bodkins, ftc., need a certain amount of care in sdeetioa. Beissors should bn 
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sharp, and have hne points, or jagged edges will result, which are much harder to keep 
neat when working, and thus greatly spoil the effect of an otherwise good piece of work. 
Fine needles and thread usually produce the best results, and stranded cotton seems to 
be favored by most people, although B.MX). is now much used, and is equally as good, 
and has a more lasting sheen. Many of us at some time or other have had a favorite 
design, wliich we have found very hard to match. This can be rectified by a little carbon 
paper, or, failing that, mix a little sugar and blue, and go over the lines of the faded 
transfer, allow to dry thoroughly, and then press with a hot iron in the usual way. 
I now vvisli to draw your attention to the ever-popular Bichelieu work. It certainly 
takes longer to do, and requires more care in cutting out than most work; but, after 
all, do not the results more than repay one for the time spent in doing itT Then there 
is the seldom' heard of Hedebo work. Like most needlework of real merit, it is of ancient 
origin, and has been introduced into this country from Denmark. Hedebo work consists 
of a number of simple shapes, such as circles, squares, lozenges, shields, &c., arranged 
to form a pleasing design upon the material, also a number of other stitches, such 
as satin stitch, snail train, or in fact any Mount Mellick stitches are employed, as these 
serve to throw up the pattern and increase the effect. Needles for this should not be 
too fine, a fine needle makes the stitches too close and firm. Thread used must be linen 
and of a fine and unfraying make. Knox’s linen thread, No. 60, is recommended for the 
purpose. Stamped designs for Hedebo needlework cannot be obtained in Adelaide, so 
anyone taking up this work will find it necessary to buy the linen and draw their own. 
(^Jare must be taken when choosing material to get it close and firm in texture; a soft, 
open linen is quite unsuited for this purpose. Any woman who decides to take up 
this work will find it most fascinating, and that the first piece will not be the last by a 
very long way. Last of all, there is tatting, which is very pretty in d’oyleys, &c., and 
makes a dainty finish when used as edgings for guest towels, handkerchiefs, fuji sets, 
vhiidrens frocks, and many <dher articles of wearing apparel. For making tatting, a 
small shuttle, not more than 2iin. long, is best for all threads, excepting the very coarse. 
In winding thread around the shuttle, cmre must be taken not to wind too much at one 
time; this will cause the shuttle to gape apart at the ends. The thread mostly used 
is the ordinary mercerised crochet <;otton, but for silk articles it is, of course, necessary 
to use Fibrone or any of the other numerous makes of reel silk. There is now so much 
uimdiine work, which closidy rcsembh-e the hand, and it is so inexpensive, that most 
people these days do not hotlier to interest themselves in hand work, which, it will be 
f<iund, wears better, looks nicer, and for gift and other purposes is alw^ays much more 
appreciated. 


FRUIT DRYING. 


j.t paper read by Miss L. Dknnison at the Lyndoch Conference, February 1931.*] 


t>f all the duties inchidwl in the term ‘‘houfwdudd nuinagcment ” none demands such 
r(‘sourcefulnes8 on the part of the housewife as the preparation of foodstuffs. The 
housewife who wishes to keep healthy those dependent upon her for good wholesome diet, 
should insist upon the daily consumption of fruit or green vegetables. In winter and 
early spring, this is rather* a seriou.s problem; on tlie whole, vegetables are fairly reason¬ 
able in pricx'i, but these do not take the place of fruit. A good supply of dried fruit 
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oil hand can be need to advantage to bridge the gap between the end of the apple 
•eason and the arrival of the atone fruit. Of courae, they cannot take the place of 
fresh fruity bat th^ can be used very aueeeaafully. Drying is a primitive method of 
preserving ftood. In this c^ieration a large proportion of water is extracted. As the 
apples are ripening, there are always a lot of windfalls with quite good j^plea going 
to waste imder the trees. ‘One method of partly eliminating this waste should be to 
dry the surplus apples. One of the most popular of dried fruits is the apricot. The 
apricot to ^ dri^ is not picked until it is fully ripened upon the tree; the riper the 
f^t the more sugar it contains, and the flavor l^omes more fully developed. To keep 
apples and apricots a good color during the drying process, the fruit is treated with 
s^phur fumes. These are in such a diffused form that they are not at aU injurious to 
heidth. Dried apricots make an ideal jam; 11b. dried apricots equale the weight of 
fllbs. of fresh fruit. Dried Apricot Jam, —Wash 21bB. of dried aprieots, soak overnight 
in 2 quarts of cold water, drain the water off into preserving pan and add to it 51bs. 
of sugar, bring to the boil, add fruit, and cook quickly for l^f an hour, stirring con* 
stantly. Apricot Comerve. —aibs. of dried apricots, one 21b. tin of sliced pineapple, 
6 cups of sugar, ilb. of almonds, 1 lemon. Waeh apricots, soak overnight hi cups 
ef water, cut pineapple and add with juice to apricots, simmer gently until tender, 
stir frequently, add sugar, boil 10 minutes, add lemon juice and almonds eat into 
strips, boil 5 minutes longer. An important advantage in using dried fruits is that 
jam made from them does not ferment. Again, the housewife may spread the jam 
making over a longer period of the year, and may cook these fruits, at least, when the 
weather is cool. Peaces, prunes, and duchess pears can also be dried successfully. 
There are many varieties of dried grapes. Raisins have been called the traveller's 
friend, for they are very nutritious. 


OZSLATDnE. 


(.4 paper presented by Mrs, 8. ScHHNM (Wirrilla) at the Lyndoch Conference, 

February 2m, 1931.] 


As quite a number of cold dishes contain gelatine, it will be well to learn of its 
different uses. The addition of gelatine to milk and milk mixtures prevents the for^ 
raation of tough curds and enables the body to obtain the full amount of nourishment, 
The addition of a very small quantity of gelatine to baby’s food ensures complete 
digestion. Medical authorities recommend the giving of 2 teaspoonfuls of this mixture 
just before each feeding period;—1 saltspoonful gelatine, i cup (4. pint) boiling water. 
Kor children 9 to 32 montlis <dd, allow J teaspoonful of gelatine to every pint of milk 
in the day’s supply. I^eft over foods of all descriptions, such as meat, vegetables, fruit, 
and cake can Im used and made into the tastiest of dishes by adding gelatine, and thv* 
housewife will find it invaluable, iii tlmt theee dishes can be prepared any time and 
set aside until required. Fruit juices can be used for cake flllings, allowing one dessert¬ 
spoon of gelatine dissolved in a little hot water, then stirred into one cup of juice*, 
then set in a cake tin to fit the cake. When set, turn out and place between the laycMs 
of cake. Either lemon juice or a pinch of citric acid brings out the full flavor of the 
ingredients. Qelatine has no flavor, so add flavorings very carefully. A good plan is 
to taste the dish as it is flavored. Fruit should be stewed and flavored, the juice strained 
off, and measured by the cupful or half-pint, and if necessary water may he added to 
make the measure level. Always allow one dessertspoonful of gelatine to every half- 
pint of liquid, dissolve thoroughly in a little of the hot liquid, then add to the remainder 
of the fruit juice and mix well together, set aside and when beguming to thicken, add 
the fruit. When making a larger mould, care must be taken to see that the first 
layer Is set before pouring in the next—if several colored jellies or fruits are uswl— 
to have three or four layers when turned out. Spices and curry for flavoring meat dishes 
are best sprhilded very l^tly among the slices as tJiey are being placed in the mould. 
Food is judged by flavor; no matter how good food is, if its taste is not pleasant, it will 
never be acceptable. A clear, well-flavored jelly is best for setting salads or vegetables; 
tiny individual moulds or eggeups are found the most effec^tive to set these in. Salads 
«wve<l in this way are very attractive. Beetroot in jelly preserves all the delicate flavor 
of the vegetable, and none of its juice is lost, for it surrounds the slices and cubes in 
the form of a jelly. G^tine is used in a great variety of home-made sweets. It is 
useful as a thickening for soup and gravy. It is nourishing and enrichea these liquids. 
It is also an excellent substitute for the whites of qggs in cake imxtore. Sggs are 
often scarce, however, the cake still preserves its feathery texture by the addition of a 
dessertspoon of gelatine dissolve<l in a little hot water, then whipped to a stiff froth 
and beaten lighf^ into the mixture. 
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Ktcipta, — Sheep\s Tongue Shapes: 2 dassertspoonfule gelatine, 3 siieep’s tongues, 
pei^er, and salt, 2 cups stock. tongues until tender, skin and slice finely. Arrange 

nicely in round cake tin. Fill tin with slicee, then dissolve gelatine in clear hot stock, 
add pepper and salt, pour over tongues, and allow to set. Turn out and garnish with 
shredded lettuce, slic^ tomato, and parsley. Fruit Filling: 1 dessertspoon gelatine, 
I cup hot water, 2 dessertspoons sugar, slices of fruit, peaches or bananas, lemon 
essence. Dissolve gelatine and sugar in hot water and add flavoring. Pour into a 
sandwich tin and arrange slices of fruit. When set, carefully turn out on to a layer 
of cake and cover. Cream may be flrst B;>read over. Carrington Mould: dessertspoons 

gelatine, small tin peaches, 4 dessertspoons sugar, 2 cups (1 pint) water, juice of a 
lemon, 1 cu^) milk, vanilla, cochineal. Dit'ections ,—For first layer: Strain juice from 
peaches, add water, lemon juice 3 <lessertspoons, and 2} dessertspoons gelatine. Place 
all in a saucepan on the fire, stir until gelatine is dissolved, pour a little into a round 
C4ike tin, and arrange thinly sliced peaches, pour in a little more jelly, then allow to 
set. The jelly left over will be required for the third layer. For second layer: Aadd 
sugar and essence to the milk and stir until the sugar is dissolved. Dissolve 1 dessert¬ 
spoon of gelatine in a little hot water and when nearly cool mix into the cold milk 
and pour on to the peach layer. For third layer: Take remaining jelly from No. 1 
and rmnelt if it has set, add a little cochineal, and when blane mange is firm, pour on 
the red jelly and allow to set. Turn out on a flat glass dish. 


WASLEYflI. 

December 4th.—Present: 28 members and live visitors. 

Hister Machiel, of Gawler, spoke on “Nursing and her Experiences at Ooduadatta 
while Bcn'ing on the Inland Mission.*’ Questions submitted through the Question Box 
were:—“What causes a sponge to fall after being taken from the ovenf” Answer— 
Oven too hot. *^What will take transfer lines that are not covered out of linenf” 
Answer—Glyifrine. “Should tomatoes be* watered in a trench or sprinkled?” Answer 
—'I'hrough a trench mainly, but sprinkled occjisionalty to kt'ep the foliage clear of insects. 
(SiM*retary, Mrs. A. Wilson.) 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

Meeting held SepUmiber 5tli. Present: 11 inenibers. The meeting was devoted to 
consideration of the Congress agenda and Crop and Pasture Competitions. (Secretary, 
Mr. T. EarL) 


KONGOBONG. 

Ttm meml>erB were present at a meeting on September 8tli. Mr. A. 8. Dixon read a 
paper dealing with ”Luiig Worms in Sheep,” and a good discussion took place. 

A further meeting was held on October 8th. Nine mcinbers were present. 

DAmYiNG ON Small Farms was the subject of the following paper read by Mr. W. H. 
Dow^nes (District Dairy Instructor):—At the present time, in view of the general 
financial depression existing in Au^ralia, and as a direct consequence the low prices 
received for most classes of primary products, it would appear advisable for farmers 
to Kcrionsly consider turning their attention to sotneihing more remunerative and offering 
more ri*w'ard for their labor. Dairying as an alternative lias been suggested by those 
ill a position to know in those districts which arc suitable, as it appeara to be the one 
industry whieli lias been least affected by decreast*8 in market values. During past 
seasons the Paterson sclienie has ui a large measure been resiiottisible for the general 
stability of this industry, and the good prices receivt^l in Australia for dairy produce 
can U' dire<»tly attribiit^l to its operation. Without it. dairying generally would have 
.assumed a much less healthy aspect, for instead of t.h€» supplier receiving Is. 8d. to 
Is. lOcl. per lb. for butterfat, be would have had to be content with Is. Td. to Is. 3d. 
per lb., or in other words, I.ondon parity price. Be that as it may, dairying still offers 
fair opportunities to the man so inclined to take it up seriously, and certainly appears 
to be the most favornbie avenue to assifit many South-EaateriL farmers in making good 
oil the land. T could quote numerous instances where the kwping of cows has proved 
the salvation or mainstay «f hosts of farmers, who had they relied solely on other 
farming pursuits for their livelihootl, would have assuredly gone^ under. Although there 
are some disadvantages connected with dairying, due to its being an all-weather occu¬ 
pation, necessitating constant attention, and possibly early and late hours, there are 
several redeeming features that should not be overlooked, and possibly outweigh anv of 
the so-called hardships it invofves. These could tie briefly enumerated as follows:—(1> Tt 
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providos a regulai- and constant income, which may be the means of /iniinciug farm 
operations, &c., until such time as the main cheque is available; (2) the busiest time of 
its operation can be regulated so as to interfere as little as possible with other fanning 
practices; (3) it provides a ready means of utilising on the farm fodders tliat might 
otherwise bo considered useless or of little eommercial value; (4) the by-products, such 
as skim milk, are available for the purpose of rearing young stock, such as calves and 
pigs; (5) the manure when conserved and applied to the land is most beneficial in main¬ 
taining soil fertility. Advanta^ies Gavn^ed hy Enla/rging the Herd ,—Many farmers who 
at present keep only a few cows would be well advised to increase their stock to the 
largest number possible to be kept with convenience. Usually the keeping of a few cows 
means tlmt only a small quantity of cream is avnilable, and, in oonsequcmee, delay in the 
delivery to tiio factory. In some cases the cream may be kept so long as to seriously 
affect its quality, and being of low grade, the supplier has to be content with correspond¬ 
ingly low prices. By having a larger herd, the supplier should almost invariably secure 
top prices, because having more cream to deliver, it will be seut more frequently, and 
in tMs way be much improved in quality. Apart from a quality point of view, there is 
no doubt that immedial^y a certain line of businass is found to pay, and as a conse¬ 
quence is enlarged or further developed, it usually receives more care and attention to 
detail than was previously the case. Profits from DcArying ^—Before discussing details 
and figures connected with the actual profits from dairy cows, it might be as woll to 
mention certain essentials which may mean either success or failure. The intending 
dairyfarmer might wiell ask himself the question, In what way and by what improved 
uuethods can 1 hope to make a sucxjess of dairying? This very reasonable question can 
be answered as follows:—(1) By securing good stock in the first place, improving the 
qualitj’ and production of the existing auiinals, and culling out the |>oor producers; 
(2) by feeding consistently, intelligently, and economically; (.-i) by careful attention 
to the treatment and management of the herd; (4) by the proj)er care of dairy produce 
on the farm, Kaoh of the foregoing suggestions will bi> dealt with in tlieir order. (1) It 
is not intended to suggest that the farmer should invest in a pure bred lierd. Such a pro¬ 
cedure would entail a heavy outlay that would probably be beyond his means. He 
should, however, endeavor to secure a pure br<Hl bull, with which his existing stock can 
be greatly improved until eventually the animals reacJi the standard ^f well bred grades, 
it is a well-known fact that milk or butterfat prwiuctioii is a hereditary chartictOTstic, 
leadily transferable to the young. Aninuils which have been bnnl from high producers, 
with this object alw'ays in view, should l>e almost iiivariably superior to those raised 
from common stock, with no special claims to breeding or production. Therefore, by 
introducinig into the herd a pure Iwed bull, descended from a noted line of ancestors, 
a general improvement should be noticed in young stock, from both quality and produc¬ 
tion standpoints. This, generally, is the most economically method of herd improvement, 
particularly in this State, where a swl)sidy scheme for pure bred bulls exists. Under this 
«clieme, any purchaser of a pure bred bull that is eligible is entithHl to a refund of 
tiO per cent, of the purchase price. These bulls are of the right ago for work (10 months 
to five years), and, besides carrying a health certificate to say they arc fiw from tuber¬ 
culosis, are the progeny of dams that have passed the butterfat standawl for their age. 
This scheme, undoubtedly a generous one, should appeal to anyone who seriously con¬ 
templates improving their existing herd. Proper calling of stock by herdowners who 
are not meml^rs of a testing association will be a problem unless they decide to do their 
own testing. Thas should not be a difilcult matter to the progressive man, and the small 
cx>st of the necessary equipment might easily be saved daring the first year. Testing 
should be done regularly once monthly and full records of each cow^s production kept 
for reference purposes. (2) The feeding of stock is equally imjmrtant, as it is prac¬ 
tically useless possessing good stock if‘they have not the wherewithal to produce abun¬ 
dantly. Although dry feeds, such as chaff and grain, will supply the bodily requirements 
of dairy stock, and in this vray augment milk production, there is nothuig to equal 
green, fodder of the right kind. This need may be supplied in two ways. («) By 
sowing down suitable pasture grasses and clovers which, when regularly tc*p dressed, 
will yield an abundance of luxuriant fodder. Ruch growth will eventually choke out the 
valueless plants and weeds. It may be profitable to closw? up a seetion of tbe gracing 
area [wriodically for grass l«iy. This ranks high tis a fodder for milch cows, and will 
l>rove very acceptable at times when there occurs a scarcity, (b) By supplementliig the 
pastures with suitable crops which, if planted in rotation, will provide a ri^lar supply 
of fodder. These may be either cut and carted out to the stock, or grazed, but the 
latter method, though involving less labor and time, is usually more wasteful. In dis¬ 
tricts where dairying is extensively carried on, it is generally the practice to sow more 
crops than are immediately required for feeding in the green state. The balance of 
these are usually placed in some form of silo and fed later on as ensilage. Tn crops so 
treated, almost the whole of the succulence is retained, ami harsh or spiny plants, such 
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as thistles, are softened in tine process and made palatable. There is a large range of 
fodders suitable as green feed for dairy cows. These include such crops as lucerne, 
maise, sorghum, Sudan grass, cereals, peas, and certain root crops. Lucerne, ‘‘the king 
of fodders, ’ ^ is one of the most useful if it can be grown in the district. It can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown without irrigation in districts with only a 20in. rainfall, and as a fodder 
crop has many points to recommend it:—(a) It is a profitable crop, and should con¬ 
siderably enhance the carrying capacity and land value of holdings, (h) Qenierally 
speaking, it excels most other crops in yield per acre and feeding value, (c) Its ability 
as a drought resister aaid soil enricher are well known, (of) It can be utilised in 
various ways—in its green state, either by cutting or grazing or converted into hay or 
sUage. (e) The continual cutting of the crop helps to minimise the wetid menace. (/) In 
combarisoii to its yield and fodder value, the cultivation and harvest costs are not exces¬ 
sive.^ {g) It is eminently suited to the feeding of all classes of farm stock, viz., cattle, 
horses, sheep, pigs, poultry, (h) The fire risks ever present in the case of ripe cereial 
cropsj either standing or in stacks, are almost eliminated when lucerne is the chief forage 
crop grown an the farm, (i) Being a perennial, lucerne should not require replanting 
for g number of yt>ar8, particularly if careful harvesting and cultivation methods have 
been employed. (3) Treatment and Management of the Herd ,—The cow is an animal 
of legular habit, and responds favorably to such treatment. This means that the hours 
of milking should be as regular as possible, for there is probably nothing 
that reduces a cow’s production more quickly than through being milked early 
one day and late the next. Tt is reasonable also to expect that cows wUt resfmnd better 
when the milking hours are as equally placed as possible, i.e,, as nearly approaching 
12-hour intervals as convenient. Excitement, fright, or rushing about are not conducive 
to mUk secretion; for this reason cows at all times should be carefully treated and dogs 
kept out of the cowyard. When cows are within three months of calving, they should 
be dried off and turned out to rest quietly in a suitable paddock away from the main 
herd. This should be large enough to j)ermit of exercise and so situated that the animals 
are continually under observation, bearing the Calves. —Oii small farms it may bt^ 
inconvenient and hardly advisable to rear all the ealves which are l>orn. The fanner 
as far as he is capable will then have to select only the bc^st calves for this purpose. 
Their liealthy development will depend very largely on the treatment they receive and 
the feeding method employed. Newly-born calves, after removal from their mother, 
should receive the mother’s milk (lOlbs. daily) for the first week, or, failing this, as in 
the case of the death of the cow, add the white of an egg to each feed. I>uring the 
second and third weeks whole milk will be sufficient, and the quantity increased to about 
12]b8. daily. In the fourth week a gradual chimge may be made in tjie milk diet by 
breaking down the whole milk with increasing quantities of skim milk, so that by tlu* 
end of thl«t week the calf is on a ration consisting entirely of skim milk. It^ will now Iw 
necessary to replace the butterfat removed with a suitnble substitute. Boiled linsewl 
meal is recognised as being ideal for the purpose, added at the rate of half a ])int of 
the porridge to each fee<l. Calves should receive milk ration till fiv’c or six months old; 
they can then be weaned and turned out to feud for themselvx^s. In conn(H*ti(»n with calf 
feeding, it is most important to note that all milk should be fed at the correct temperature, 
i.e,, blood heat, juid be in sweet, fresh condition. Never vary from the r(*gular quantity 
suddenly or appreciably, as calves allowed to overgorge will be<*oine victims of digestive* 
troubles that may be infectious and frequently prove fatal. (-4) Care and Treatment of 
Dairy Crodiwe. —Although this item has l>een mentioned Inst, it does not signify that it 
is the lejist important. C>u the whole the climate of the Bouth-East is very favorable in 
assisting the keeping qualities of cream, but unfortunately many suppliers place too 
much reluince in weather conditions, so that during warm spells cream quality often 
suiters, either through being' held t(»o long on the farm or some other form of neglect. 
The losses incuiTed through low quality cream may seem only slight, but if allowed to 
continue soon mount up, ainl might t'asUy have l)een avoide<l if tlu* cream liad received 
reasonable care in the first place. The causes of low quality cream may be briefly 
enumerated as follows:—(1) Faults in the milking methods; (2) carelessness or negkvt 
in connection with separating; (3) an unsuitable t(\Ht for the existing conditions; 
(4) wrong treatment of cream after separating; (5) faults in th(* method of transport. 
Suggestions for correcting the above troubles are as follows:—^Wash all cows’ udders 
and teats prior to milking, and mic that tho milkers themseh^s are cleanly attired, wdth 
ckan Imnds. The milking bucket^?, &c., should be kept scrupulously clwuj, and milk 
properly strained. The dairy buildings and surroundings should be well drained, dean, 
and free from objectionable smells. The separator should b<* taken apart after each 
skimming and tho parts thoroughly (deaned and scalded. The butterfat test of cream 
should not be allowed to go to extremes, either too high or too low. For summer months, 
a test of 42 per cent, to 45 per cent, is recommended and for winter 38 per cent, to 
40 l^r cent. Stir all cream regularly, and cool if possible during the summer months. 
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^itirring will teud to remove any gases developing in tlie cream and create an even 
ripening, whilst cooling will considerably retard any fermentation. Never mix warm and 
cold cream togetlier, as the latent germ life in the latter will immediately assume activity 
under the more favorable conditions of temperature thus produced. AH cream should be 
stored, in suitably tinned or enamelled C/Ontainers, in a well ventilated room where the 
atmosphere is cool and pure. Transport is not always under the farmers' control, and 
in some cases difiiculties or delay in transit may be responsible for inferior quality, as 
cream deteriorates rapidly when closed up for any length of time. Particularly is this 
the case in hot weather when, cream may become exposed to direct heat wliile in the can, 
'Vhe supplier can at least see that the cream is forwarded as regularly as possible, and, 
if delivering it himself, should endeavor to keep the cans shaded from the‘sun. Actual 
Meiums from Dairy Cowjk .—The average pitoduction of butterfat per cow in South Aus¬ 
tralia is estimated at IdOJbs. pt^r annum—a rather low figure. As there are a good many 
ottieially tested herds in the State tliat would practically double this figure, it naturally 
follows that there are also many remarkably poor producers. A conservative average 
for a good herd would be 240lbs. of butterfat per head. Estimating the value of butter- 
fat all the year round at Is. 6d. per lb., a cow should bring in approximately £18. In 
addition, there is the value of her calf and any surplus skim milk, but these items can 
be rciasonably offset against the actual costs and working expenstM of dairying. On 
high-class dairying laud it might take tw'o acres to run a cow, w^hen the profit would 
be £9 or more per acre, but even on lesser land, if it tc.ok three aertse per heeid, the 
return per acre would be £6. In conclusion, dairyuig should prove a profitable propo¬ 
sition in many {larts of tlie South-East on suitable land, as the rainfall is generally 
fairly sure, j^^tums from dairying are regular and freejuent, and there is xmssibly no 
other animal tliat returns more per aere in the closer settled districts of the "world than 
the dairy cow. (Secretary, Mr. S. .lohnson.) 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

Fifteen members and four visitors attended the meting held on August loth, which 
took the form of a visit of inspection of the Kybybolite Experimental Farm. (Secretary, 
Mr. F. Martin.) 


RENDEUSHAM. 

A report of the proceedings of the Annual Congress was given at tlie meeting held on 
October 4th by the delegates who represented the Branch at the various sessions. 
Twelve memViers and five visitors were present. (Secretary, Mr. F. White.) 

TINTINARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.51in.). 

September 27th.—Present; Eight members. 

Lucernk (rROWiNO WHS the subject of a paper by Mr. T). O'Dea. Mr. O'Dea had 
groivn lucerne for several years, and had 2o0 acres (established on country of a sandy 
nature writh a close .subsoil and with water from 5ft. to 7ft. from the surface. The 
best method of sowing w^as to se(Hl with a cover crop of oats or wdieat, first sowing 
nats wnth tlOlbs. of su|>er and th<*n cross sowing—without the discs of the drill—with 
5lbs. of lucerne and another 3(db.«i. of super. The object was to sow as sliallow as 
possible and yet cover the lucerne on a firm seed bed. It was very beneficial to spring- 
tooth tlu» established |)lots, and if there was enough grass to carry a fire, burning 
improved the growth. liUcerne was most profitable wlieu cut for hay and fed with 
oaten or w'heaten hay, thus making a balanced ration. As much as three tons per 
acre a year had been cut on his property. W'hen feeding it was best to feed down quickly 
and hard, and to \\x>rk the plots in rotation. 

The Meeting on October 18th was h(dd at the homestead of Messrs, McTvor Bros. 
It was attended by six rmonbers and five visitors, who made an inspection of thc^ crops 
and pastures on the property. 

The annual nujeting was held on November 291h, 1.1 members being ]iresent. The 
annual report was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. Fotlicringliam), and officers 
were elected for the year. 

UPPER-NOETH DISTRICT. 

(PBTBRBOBOUaH AKP NOBTHWABP.l 

APPILA-YARROWIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.ri9in.). 

October 3rd.—Present; 14 memb(»rs. 

N®w Hints for the Farmer. —The Chairman tabled a coupling for horses. One end 
of the coupling had a spring clip made out of hoopiron; about lOin. of material was 
used, the clip being about 4in. long. On the clip was a link with a lip cut xnvay, 
that it would not cut the leather. The leather was adjustable to various lengths. 
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One member said that a blower for a forge could be made from a separator; another 
member said an old winnower also made a good blower. How to Moke Belt Dressing,'^ 
Hold a tyre tube over a flame; every particle must drip. Do not allow pieces of tube 
to bum off and not melt. Allow the particles to drip into a pail of water. Later 
pour off water and bottle the melted tube and use as required. Plough Oreme ,—Melt 
tallow and mix with a little used crank case oil from a car and a little resin. The 
resin keeps the grease from running off the axle when warm. On no account allow the 
axle 'to become dry. Brooder for Chickens from hwubator ,—Enclose a small space^ 
leaving an opening for chicks to enter; cover space with a sheet of iron or as much 
as required, leaving enough room for chicks to get under iron. On the iron place 
stable manure, a fair quantity. Stable manure put on a dead beast and then set 
alight will entirely burn same, giving little smell, little smoke, and no flame. (‘Secretary, 
Mr. E. Wurst.) 


MOROHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

September 12th.—^I'resent: 15 members. 

Ml*. A. I'iggott read the following paper entitled ‘^Cows, Peed and Breed*’:— 
the keeping of dairy cows, feed is <»f more importance than breed. Mb other farm :inimal 
requires as much attention, so far as feeding is concerned, than the cow, producing as 
she does an enormous weight of milk during her lactation period. Consequently she must 
be well fed at all times to obtain the best results. In this district, cocky chaff could 
be used as a roughage, and with the addition of bran and crushed oats, makes reason 
ably good fee<i. Where mangers are not erected in front of the bails, the <*haflP should 
be fed out of nosebags to prevent waste. A stubble paddock should also be sown eavlv 
with a mixture of oats and rye for green feed. Although feed is of such importance, it 
will be well to begin with as pure a strain as possible of the desired breed. If not pure¬ 
bred cows, at least a pure bred bull should be used. The Dairy Cattle Improvement Act 
has done much to improve the class of cattle in this State, and more advantage should 
be taken of the subsidy in the purchase of jmre-bred bulls, the bull lieing equal ti> .50 
per cent, of the herd. Many farmers have the mistaken idea that pure bred cattle are 
more delicate than mongrels. The mongrel, or scrub l)ull, as he is commonly called, is 
the dearest bull in the world, and the greatest menace to progressive and profitable dairy 
farming. The breed to be kept is a matter of choice, there b(*ing good milking stniins 
in many breeds. If milk is required, the Friesian could be recommended; if for cream 
production alone, the Jersey would probably take pride of jilacc. In a mixed farming 
district dual purpose cattle would be the better proposition, and for that jmrpose the 
Milking Shorthorn is hard to beat. There are good milking strains of ^hem, they are 
exceptionally hardy, and are reasonably got>d for beef purposes. The calves sell well as 
vealers, or in normal seasons can be kept to fatten as steers. This State imports annually 
from other parts of the Commonwealth £200,000 to £400,000 w'orth of ])utter. The facts 
are that owing to the easier manner in which an income from cereals or wool was 
obtained and the less labor necessary, producers turned more attention to sheej) and 
wheat gix)wing, and in consequence dairying has languished for many years. In the 
year 1924 the number of cows in this State wsis 145,000, while in 1929 there were barely 
100,000. The return from the herd is practically continuous throughout the year. When 
it is remembered that the cash returns from the factories are sent fortnightly to the* 
producers and the money is thus quickly turned into circulation with immediate benefit 
to the State as a whole, the net'd f(»r dai^^dng is apparent. By experiments carried out 
in other parts of the world it has been found that growing children require at least one 
pint of milk per day. We seldom realise the benefit the cow is to us. Of all the 
animal friends of man, the cow is the greatest. If, as you are about to ait dow*n to the 
midday meal, 1 might remove from your table what the cow has helped to place tliereon, 
I would take the‘(*up of milk waiting at baby’s chair, the cream, cheese, butter^ custard 
pie, cream biscuits, steak, roast of beef, and leave you to make a meal of potatoes, piekb^s, 
and x>epper. There is not a thing from nose to tail that is not made use of by man. 
We use the cow’s horns to make combs, her skin upon our feet, her hoofs make glue, her 
tail makes soup. She gives milk and cream, &c., and her flesh is the greatest meat of 
the nation. No other animal works for man both by day and by night. By day she 
gathers food and at night converts it into the things of which* 1 speak.” Messrs. Lille 
crape, MeOallura, Lang, and Tilbrook took part in the discussion which followed. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 

WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14itt.). 

September 29th.—Present: 10 members. 

In the courses of a paper, ^Ca-re of Farm Mimhlncsry,” Mr. J. Crocker said that 
few people realised the enormous sums spent annually hy farmers in the purchase of 
machinery. The <p)ant required for the working of an average wheat farm cost from 
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£500 to £750. The depreciation on machinery—frequently m high as 20 per cent.— 
was a very heavy charge upon production costs. The very high rate of depreciation 
was usually due to the careless use of implements, and costs of production could be 
reduced by bestowing a greater amount of care upon tools and implements. It was 
obvious that if machines were housed and kept in a better state of repair they would 
last much longer and do more efReient work. The saving of £25 in depreciation for 
one year wiin equivalent to a saving of 2d. per bushel in the production of 3,000bush. 
of wheat. Three important points in the care of farm machinery were housing, 
repairing, and painting. A machine which w’as kept running when badly adjusted or 
when in a bad state of repair could not perform efficient service, and the ^ate of 
depreciation would be increased, because tlie wear and tear upon all parts of the 
implement was increased. Repairs should Ik* made systf^matically and at times when 
there was no urgent productive work to be done. Nothing added so much to the 
a})pettrance of a vehicle or an implement as a good coat of paint, though of greater 
importance than the appearance was the fact that paint was an excellent preservative. 
It flllod the pores of woodwork, enabling it to resist the influences of air and moisture,, 
and it protected metal from rust. A good discussion followed. I>elegates to the 
Annual Clongress gave a, rep(»rt of the proceedings of the Congress. 

At a meeting on Oct-ober 27th, which was attended by 10 members, Mr. J. F. Funis 
read a paper, Possibilities of Reducing Costs of F^roduction. *' lie said it was 
difficult to see how costs of production could be reduced except by increased production 
j)er acre and more efficient fanning practices. He stressed the importance of every 
farmer conducting Some method <»f Fmokkeeping to enable him to find out which lines 
were paying best. To make the best use of their holdings they must go in for mixed 
farming. Hheep were a valuable asset. They cleaned up the fallow' and weeds and 
fertilised the soil. A short discussion follcuved. 

Meeting held November 25th. I’resent: 8even inembers. Mr. T. F. Orrock read a 
paper on the use of fodders, in which he said farmers in their }»ortion of the State were, 
unfortunately, still experiencing an abnormal run of bad seasons, and would have 
to make the utmost use of limited fodder supplies. Every farmer slumld make pro¬ 
vision to the best of his ability t<i coiiM'rvc as much “cocky chaff'” as possible. From 
expc/iiences of last season, he found that all chaff and straw^ that went through a 
lieader w'ns of <'Oii8iderabU‘ value. St(»ck prefprr<*d the rough(*r straw to the chaff. 
To get the most use from that rough type of feed it )»aid to damp it, and a little 
molasses w'ould make it more palatable. The best mtdhod to make wheuten ehaff go 
further was to arid eorn, and for that purpose he ]»referred ]>ollard, How'ever, as they 
had to consider also the cheapest method of feeding corn, crushed grain would be 
cheaper and almost as good. If it was not convenient to crush the grain, the best 
method was to thoroughly soften the grain by soaking it. It could then bo used with 
the dampened chaff and would Fie less likely to cause sickness in stock. Barley could 
also be used in the sainr* way. If it were woll soaked that would lessen the danger 
of having it growing all over the fields. Most members had cut a little hay, and he 
thought it W'ould he a good idea to include a small ration of hay ocassionaJl}’’—atj 
regular times—to helj) keep the horses in btdter health. For conserving fodder wrhen 
seasons returned to normal rainfall, he advocated, in addition to cutting a stack of 
hay, cutting a stack which could le headed fer giain, and would provide a stack of 
valuable straw. Cocky chaff should also be s:-.ved. During the next year, or so soon 
ns one <couhi afford the time and labor, he advised making a ])it for ensilage. A pit 
flflft. X 2lft. X Oft. deep would hold about 100 tons. The method had proved quite 
successful, and all realised the value even one such pit would lx* in times such as they 
w'ere now' experiencing. An excellent iliscu.ssioii followed. Mr. d. Burns did not believo 
in dam])iiig the feed, but prefern*d feeding dry and mixing whole w'heat into tlie feed. 
Wien using cocky cliaff or straw' only, he added wheat at the rate of ^bush. per feed 
for eight horses. His team did all tlie w'ork on that rati<tn and held their condition. He 
considered that it was by far the chea|K‘3t method of feeding a team. M,r. G. Gregurke 
always used a fair amount of molasses when feeding cocky chaff or straw' to horses, 
mixing a little pollard with it in preference to wheat. Mr. ,T.Ooeker jireferred feeding 
either oats or bran w’ith cocky chaff undamped. Tie considered that chaff car^riers 
sFiouUl never be taken off the haryesters even in years of ]denty, because they served a 
tw'ofold purpose, saving fodder and gathering weed seeds. Mr. L, Jasper favored 
the stripper instead of the harvester during lean years, because more cocky chaff wras 
gathered and it w^as of a liettcr quality than harvester or header chaff. For several 
years he had fed mostly straw and cocky cFniff, and had found boiled w'heat suitable 
for mixing with it, though it should not be fed sour. Mr. E. Roocke ]>referred feeding, 
wdiere possiFde, hay chaff in conjunction with cocky chaff, mixing it with molasses 
diluted in water and adding either half each of bran and pollard, or else crushed 
wheat at the rate of one-third of a kerosene tin per ftx*d for 12 luirses. When feeding 
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on co<*ky chaff only, ho used boih'd wheat at the rate of one kerosene tin per 12 horses 
daily, chaff allowance being a wheat bag full per horse per day. If the chaff was of 
reasonable quality, (the horse did well on that lation. (Secretary, Mr. E. Bocke.) 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.«3m.). 

On 8(q)tember 23rd Mr. C. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave a wool classing 
demonstration in Mr. 11. Hampel’s shearing shed. In the evening Mr. Goddard spoke 
on the subject, ‘‘Shee]) and Wool for the Farmer.” Present: 27 members. (Secretary, 
Mr. H. Stevens, Terka.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOUGH TO FABBELL’S FLAT.; 

EVERARI) EA8T. 

The monthly meeting was held on September 6th. There was an attendance of 13 
members. A paper w^as read bj' Mr. A. Ilcntschke on cultivation of fallow and stubble 
laud. In the discussion members were of the opinion that in their district fallow 
should only be harrowed after summer rains, and that nothing was gained by 
cultivating weed-free dry stubble before sowing. 

At a further meeting hold on October Hth there was an attendance of 10 members 
Mr. 0. Hughes gave a report of the Annual Congress. (Secretary^ Mr. F. Hughes, 
Blyth.) 


GLAHSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16.40in.). 

At the meeting of the Branch held on September 19th Rev. Geddes White delivered 
an instructive address, illustrated with lantern slides, ”The Nile of Australia.” 
(Secretary, Mr, F. Chick.) 

KOOLUNGA (Average auniial laiiifall, 15..‘32in.). 

Mr. H. Spencer presided over an attendance of 12 members. An interesting report 
of the Annual Congress was given by Mr. G. Pedler, (Swretury, Mr. E. LePage.) 

MURBAYTO\m 

August 9th, 1930.—^Present: 13 members. 

Economy on the Farm. —Mr. F. Borgas read the following paper:—**With the 
present low' prices of farm products, the farmer has to practise economy wherever 
possible. Farm Machinery ,—Where the ground is not too rough and hilly, large 
machines should be used. The work can be done in less time, wages are reduced, and 
there will be very little difference in the upkeep than of a smaller machine. On small 
holdings the farmer has to study economy in the way of conser\'ation of fodder for 
stock, because lie generally sows and reaps as much land as possible to be able to pay 
expenses and make a little profit. Most farmers only cut enough hay to see them 
through the year, and when drought years are experienced are short of hay before the 
end of the year. Ijvery farmer should have a cocky chaff earner on his im.eliiric when 
reaping. If one has a few good heaps of cocky chaff as a stand-by, it will save much 
worry and expense when feeding stock in drj' periods. One or two good straw stacks 
should also be made. They are good feed and provide shelter for stock in winter. I 
do not favor tipping the cocky chaff in Binal! heaps about the pad<l(H*k when reaping. 
If the chaff is droppe<l at one comer of tlie piece or w'herever the wdieat heap is made, 
it can always be made into a large heap and the (juantity spoilt in case of rain befort' 
carting is commenced will be ie<Iuce(l to a niimrnum. A W'cll equij;pe<l blacksmith shop 
is also necessary. No matter how careful one may be, breakages occur, amJ if the 
farmer has a blacksmith shop he can do most repairs promptly and satisfactorily, lii 
this way much expense and valuable time will bo saved; but he should not undertake 
jobs that he is not capable of doing. The saddler’s account can Ih' reiluced if a sitle of 
leather and a few copper rivets are kept on hand fbr repairing leather work. All 
leather harness should be oiled or greased at least onee or twice a year. Tliis will 
preserve the leather when it is exposed to the weather. Neatsfoot oil is a good leather 
softener, but is rather expensive. Crank case oil drained from cars or tractors has the 
desired effect and is not so expensive. Super bags should be thrown in a water hole 
soon after seeding, and allowed to soak for a few days, They should then be hung up 
to dry, when they can be used for oats, barley, and se<*<l wheat. Old galvanized tanks 
|ihonld be cemented insiile and outside, and they will still bo of considerable service, 
tofew sheep are also very profitalde on the farm. They supply the house with mutton 
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and help to pay the bills with wool and skins. It will be more profitable if farmers 
keep a few good cows, instead of a herd of wasters. Pigs should also be kept in con¬ 
junction with dairying. Many farmers do not realise the full value of pigs, and it is 
surprising that such a few farmers keep pigs. They help to provide the house with 
ham, baxson, lard, and sausages, and convert second-grade wheat and other waste intt* 
profit. Most farmers make a practice of selling all the grain they produce, even when, 
the price obtained for it is below production costs. It will be more profitable to dispose 
of some of the wheat in the form of fat pork. A few fowls can also be kept on the 
farm. They keep the house in eggs and help to reduce the store account. A circular 
Baw and bench should also be kept handy to the engine; two men can then saw enough 
wood in half a day to keep the house going for 12 montlis. A saving can also be 
effected by devoting a small piece of land to a vegetable and fruit garden, providing 
sufficient water and time to attend to it are available. It is also necessary for thoao 
in charge of the domestic duties of the farm to study ami exercise economy. 

A further meeting was held on August 28th, when Mr. J. O. Hatter, District Daiiy 
Instructor, gave an address, Profitable Dairy Farming. (Secretary, Mr. E. Pitman.) 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Pitman, gave a resume of the 41 st Annual Congress at 
the meeting held on October 4th. Present: six members. 

KBDHILL VAverage annual rainfall, Id.d.'iin.). 

At a meeting held on October 7th, attended by nine members, Mr. 'M.. M, Ooffey 
delivered an address, ^‘Our l^resent Position as Primary Producers,'* and a discussion 
followed. 

The meeting held on February 3rd was devoted to h.arvest reports. Each of the 
Hcveii members present gave a report on his harvest. (Secretary, Mr. S. Pengilly.) 

YANDIAH. 

Eighteen members attended the meeting held on September 12th, when Mr. E. L. 
Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “Fodder Growing and 
(Conservation." (Secretary, Mr. F. dettiier.) 


Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 

MANUVACTUBEBS OF 

Meat Meal fop Pigs. 

Read Report of trials made by Psor. Pkbkins, Journal of Afjrriculture^ 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal fop Poultpy. 

For full inlormatioti on above write to 

The GBNERAL MANAGEH, MetropoliUn Abattoirs Board, Box 57dB. 

Adelaide. 

ALSO MANUFACTURED--- 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 
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LOWEiUNOBTH DISTRICT. 

(ADSlaAlDB TO FABBBLL’8 FLAT.) 

ALMA. 

Meeting held September 9th. Present: 12 members. Mr. W. C. Johnston (District 
Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, Weeds and their Control.^' (Secretary, 
Mr. E. Drescher.) 

The Annual Meeting was held on August .5th. The annual report was received and 
discussed. Present: nine members. 


BUCHANAN. 

Fourteen members and two visitors attended the meeting held on October 3rd, when 
the Secretary, Mr. L. Bell (Marrabel) gave a report of the Annual Congress. 

CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.61in.), 

September 2nd,—Present: 2.3 members. 

Short papers were read by junior high school members on the subjects: Lucerne 

Growing/’ by E. O’Shauglmessy; Summer Fodders,” by L, Gilchrist; ”Top Dress¬ 
ing,” b^’ T. Gill; and a milk testing demonstration by L. Walker and E. Smith. All 
were well received and freely discussed. 

At a meeting held on October 7th, with an attendance of 21 members, Messrs. J. 
Beales and H. Hicks gave a short report of the Annual Congress. Mr. J. B. Harris 
(Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address, ‘‘The Codlin Moth.” Many questions 
were answ'ered by Mr. Harris, and a good discussion followed. 

A further meeting was held on October 28th, with an attendcgoice of 18 members. 
Messrs. C. Neate and P. H. Quirke gave papers on “Cincturing.” 

Mr. C. Neate in his paper stated that before “cincturing,” or “ringing,” as the 
operation was more commonly knowm, the growing of the Zante curnint was not a 
payable proposition. The setting of the fruit was light and the bunches most irregular. 
The practice was introduced by the late Mr. W. G. Grtisby, after his trip to Europe, 
and was carried out on the arms instead of on the trunk as at present. The object of 
“cincturing” was to cause the berries or grapes to set more evenly, and this was 
brought about by checking the flow of elaborated sup back to the roots. The best time 
to carry out the operation was when about 50 per cent, of the caps had fallen from 
the flowers; the best setting and sample he hud noticed was on the vines cincture<l last, 
and now' he w’as going to commence even later, that is when more than 50 per cent, of 
the ca])8 had fallen. He drew attention to the fact that last year the bees hat! forced 
a large percentage of the caps off and he had started on three rows, and then stopped. 
The three rows cinctured early had irregular bunches and a poor sample. The speaker 
statcMl that a large percentage of the vines were over-cinctured, and this was the cause 
of poor grow^th; ill some cases where his vines had been attacked by black spot in the 
wounfl, lie had not cinctured for three years. Last year he had left the vines on sandy 
ground, and the returns were heavier and the samples better. These points went to 
show' that the vine had to be studied according to the growth it was making and the 
seasonal conditions. The implements or tools which might be used were confined to 
two types, that of a piece of hoopiron made into the form of a saw, ami the double 
knife. It was recommended to only use the saw on vines, say, 15 years and over, 
while the knife was the more suitable for younger vines. A clean cut one-sixteenth 
inch in width was best. The operation must be conducted most carefully. Many of the 
patent ringers were more suitable for the gum trees than vines. On examination of the 
older vines it would be found that the wouml had healed only three-quarters of the way, 
or was only living by a few’ strips—these had been let go, and after n few years had 
regained their strength. The cincturing should be kept as low Jis possible on the trunk 
to obtain as imiform a stem as possible; occasionally on a liigh trellis there was not 
enough foliage to shade the stem, and the bark in the .sun did not heal, mostly on the 
west side. Under these conditions, the cincture could be made higher up. In con¬ 
clusion, Mr. Neate stressed the facts that the operation should he carriefl out with 
great care, and one should not be in too great a hurry to commence the work. 
The following paper was given by Mr. P, H. Quirke:—“Cincturing”: Among the 
varieties of grape vines there are two which differ in many respects from the others. 
These are the “Zante Currants” of commerce, and the “Bultana.” Both varieties are 
see<lless, and in much demand in their dried form. In order tlrnt payable returns may 
be; obtained from vineyards planted witli these vines, it has been found necessfiry to 
adopt artificial means of setting the fruit at the time of blossoming. The method used 
is r^erred to as “ cincturing, ” or as it is more commonly called, ‘ ‘ ringing. ’ ’ Cinctur- 

consists of removing a strip of bark from the main stem of the vine. The strip of 
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bark removed varies in width accor<]ing to the vigor of the vine, but usually does uot 
exceed -one-eighth of an inch, and in most districts is not nearly so severe. The varia 
tions are referred to as *4ieavy’^ and ^Might'’ cincturing. The ring of bark is taken 
out so as to completely encircle the main stem of the vine. Currant vines, and to a 
lesser degree, the Sultana, will throw off the majority of the berries on the vine unless 
the vine is cinctured, and the fruit from an uncinctured vine is usually small, and the 
bunch of fruit straggly in appearance. The time to cincture is when the flowers are- 
from half to two-thirds open. There is a difference of opinion among growers as to th<‘ 
correct time, but careful testing has shown that it can be done too early too late, 
and the half-way line undoubtedly gives the best results. The young vine should be- 
cinctured for the first time on the oldest wood close to the ground. Th.- reason for this: 
can be clearly seen when it is remembered that the cincture heals downwards, and iluring 
the time that the sap is retained above the cincture, considerable expansion takes place in 
the stem of the vine, and cincturing for the first few years close to the ground gives the 
vine a sturdy stem to carry the weight of fruit. Do not cincture the young wood 
unless absolutely necessary, the reason being that until the vine is eight or nine years 
old there is very little of the hard wood core in the stem of the vine, and unless extreme 
care is exercised, irreparable damage can be done to the young vine. When the vine- 
is about nine or ten years old, the cincture can be made in a more convenient position, 
but it is advisable to always cincture under last year's cut, commonly referred to as 
* ‘ ringing downwards.'' Opinion is divided on this question, but when the question of 
healing comes into consideration, and it is reniembered that the sap is retained above 
the cut and heals downwards, it will be understood that a badly healed cincture of last 
y(‘Hr can be covered over by the expansion of the vine above the cut. When treating 
a badly healed cincture, always make the cut at least .3in. under the old scar, because 
the bark under a bad cincture is very thin close to the scar, and the damage can easily 
be increased by tearing. The tools mt)8t commonly in use are the single knife, saw, and 
double knife, with numerous other more <»r loss effective instruments, nearly all of 
wliich have V»een designed to speed up a tedious and very tiring practice. The single 
knife is used on the young vine for the first cincture, which consists of two single cuts 
about liii. apart. This practice, besides being almost entirely ineffective on vigorous 
v(»ung vin(*8, can la* positively murderous when done by careless hands. The slightest 
pressure forces the knife into the sapwood, and excessive “gumming" will be noticed, 
denoting a supreme effort on the part of the vine to repair the damage. Vines have been 
known to die off above the cut so great has been the damage. Another point against 
it is if the knife should be tilted when making the cut, it wdll lift the bark. It 
needs very little thought to arrive at the result of this damage. The saw is the cinctur¬ 
ing medium used by the majority of growers in the ('lare <listrict, and I say here from 
(»bservation and i>nictice, that no more devastating tool has ever been used to gain 
growers a livelihood. 1 rcradily admit that there are many ohl vineyards where no 
other tool can do the same work in 8i» short a time, but in too many instances vines are 
being 8acrifice<l on tlie altar of speed. The saw cut is certainly effective in setting the 
crop, but it is doing more to cut short the lives of vineyards than all the diseases in 
the currant growers’ calendar. If the saw is used to cincture the bark only, no great 
harm can result; but the damage is done by the heavy liand that restricts tlie ascending 
ns wndl as the descending sap. “Heavier" and “light" cincturing is interpreted by 
the depth and not by the width of the cincture. The double knife, which takes out a 
strij) of bark in one clean out, is the tool w'hich, in my opinion, does the most sjitisfuctory 
work and compensates for the lack of speed. The double knife was in common use 
befui;e mi8guide<l genius introduced the 8aw% the main qualification of which is speed, 
and in the best interests of the currant industry the saw should be relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things, the exception being old vineyards that have knotty and 
gnarled vines, and even in these vineyards a single bUuled knife in conjunction with the 
double blade wdll do much to overcome the obstacles met with. A clean cut will always 
heal better than a ragged one, as is provwl in tree pruning, when a larger cut is made 
with the saw. If the cut is smoothed around the bark with a sluirp knife, the wound 
will heal over much more rapidly than the bruised surface left by the saw. The vine 
is a very hardy example of plant life, but abuse of the practice of cincturing will sap 
its vitality, and soon render it unproductive and profitless. In these times when quality 
counts, it is necessary to study tie currant industry from every angle, and everything 
that will improve our product should l)e carefully considered, and I am confident that 
cincturing plays a big part. Without the cincturing, the currant vine is useless, and 
the practice made the industry possible, and is therefore all-important, and worthy 
of the greatest care in application. Many questions were asked and experiences related,. 
Mr, £, H, Mattner spoke of use he had made of topping where he had to cover large 
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areas, and was running late.’’ He had just taken off the tip of the shoots, not a 
large amount, with a knife, the topping had checked the vines enough to permit of the 
cincturing being carried out carefully, which he had found very essential. In son^ie cases 
a second cincture had been carried out, but members suggested tliati the tipp(i|ng orr 
lightly topping the shoots would be w'orth while trying. Mr, L. Dux drew attention 
to the fact that many growers became too excited about cincturing, and as soon as the 
caps commenced to fall they Were anxious to start. He said it was better to let all 
the caps fall than to w^rry about not being finished in time. He had found that he 
had the best results where the cincturing was carried out on the vines with the caps off. 

Meeting held December 2nd. Present: 13 members. A short report of the Con¬ 
ference at Angaston was given by Mr. H. Lawrence. Mr. J, O. Hatter (District Dairy 
Instructor) delivered an address on dairying. (Secretary, Mr, H. Ninnes.) 


MIXED FAItMINO IN THE LOWER NORTH. 


IJ pai>er read by Mr. G. Bi'ckby (Wasleys) at the Lyndoch Conference, February 26fh.] 


To conduct a mixed farm successfully, it is essential that all sections of the industry 
must be made to pay individually. The main items in our district are hay and wheat, 
and to get the best results from these crops, you must fallow the land as early as 
possible. June and July is the best time for winter fallow, and gives a far better 
chance of getting a good seed bed, especially in dry years. Fallow should always be 
worked well to keep weeds dowm and to prevent a crust from forming on the surfacio. 
It is very important that fallow should be worked after every rain, particularly after 
Summer rains. When the fallow has been thoroughly prepared, select notliing but the 
choicest and purest of seed wheats, at the same time taking into consideration their 
suitability for the district. For best results, all oats or whe^t should be sown not later 
tlian the mouth of May in the Wasleys district; later sowing nearly always shows a 
great reduction in yiehls, both for hay and wheat, and lias done so for over 50 years. 
Malting or Cape barley sown in June usually yields well, and would be too rank so^ti 
earlier. With regard to sowing of superphosphate, I strongly advise farmers never to 
sow less than Icwt. of super to the acre with any crop. When the crop is ready, cut 
for hay or reap for corn, whichever pays the better, according to prices and yields; 
but, nine times out of ten, hay pays better than wdieat in the Wasleys district, if one 
sella on the right market. Barley is not always payable with regard to price, but is 
very valuable for crop rotation. It is a crop that can always be reaped and obviates 
the necessity for cutting large quantities of hay, as in the case of oats as a change 
crop. Oats are the most essential and efficient change crop for buihling up the soil 
for wheat growing in our district. If we sow wheat on the same land two years in suc¬ 
cession, yields are definitely lower in the second wheat crop, and the? difft^rence in the 
crop can be seen right throughout the year. Indian Runner wheat is almost as good 
as an oat crop in its soil-building qualities, but it is a hay wheat and does not, on the 
average, yieltl satisfactorily as a com crop. 

Dairying .—The industry wliich holds stvond place on a mixed farm is ilairydng, com¬ 
bined with pig raising. The cow is a very profitable and productive animal if fed well 
and managed properly. A cow must have adequate shelter in winter from cold, bleak 
winds, or she wiU tiecome unproductive, even with the best feeding. The cream produced 
is either made into butter or the cream sent to the factory, the by-product in the form 
of separator milk can greatly assist in the feeding of iiigs and saves feeding so much 
com to them, w-hich usually is of greater value than separator milk. Milk is essential 
for sows with young pigs and they will not thrive satisfactorily without it. To cut down 
costs of pig raising, it is absolutely necessary that there should be small paddocks 
adjacent to the piggeries, these paddocks to lie sown with Cape barley or lucerne. The 
green feed paddocks can be fed off in rotation and save a good deal of corn feeding. 
Green feed materially improves the health of the pig, as also does the exercise and 
freedom gained in the paddocks. Generally, the most profitable age* at which to sell 
young pigs is froiii six to 10 weeks whenever possible. I do not favor the keeping of 
pigs to 1^ large enough for bacon, unless the necessary foodstuffs are very cheap at 
the time and the marketable prices very low. The pow can be very cheaply rear^ if 
lil^tural feed is plentiful. If every heifer calf is reared, a herd of young cows can be 
‘Sdon built up at very little cost, and the older animals can be profitably sold when the 
ybung cows come into profit. In any case, the cow is an absolute necessity on the farm, 
even if only kept for home requirements—fr«»h milk and butter. 
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Sheep ,—Sheep are an excellent side line on a farm to utilise feed that would be 
otherwise wasted, and in the farm sheep one has far cheaper meat than buying it from 
the butcher, provided good judgment is exercised in buying and selling of the farm 
dock. The sheep is very similar to the cow in that its numbers can soon be doubled 
if success is achieved with lamb raising. Wool usually is a fair price, and is one of 
Australia’s greatest wealth producing industries. The rearing of young horses will 
become a very lucrative branch of the farming industry, because there have not been so 
many young horses reared the last few years as previously, and tractors are wearing 
out and being replaced by horses in many parts of this State. These facts will tend 
to greatly increase the price of the good stamp of farm horse. 

Gardening, —Gkirdening is a very profitable side line which should be carried on by 
everyone who has a house and a little land around it. Various kinds of fruit trees 
and vines should be planted for usefulness and to beautify the home. Nearly every 
kind of vegetable can be grown here, and can be planted in rows underneath the fruit 
trees. At least three crops a year can be grown on the same ground if heavily dressed 
with farmyard manure and properly worked to keep a rich, deep loam. Much money 
can be saved if a farmer grows all his own vcgetaV)les, and more vegetables can be 
used if grown in the home garden, because of the cheapness. The time required is very 
little to maintain a small home garden on a farm, and efforts in this direction will be 
amply repaid. A lawn and flower garden assist in Imautifying the front of the home, 
and cost very little, but they improve the value of a home wonderfully. 

Poultry. —Geese, fowls, turkeys, ducks, and pigeons are a very good assistance towards 
making mixed farming pay. All poultry sells well throughout the year, and especially 
during tlie festive seasons. The income from eggs greatly assists in making things 
pay, and for many montiia of the year poultry live on corn about the farm that would 
otherwise be wasted, Cliicken raising can be carried on to advantage if managed 
properly. Lucerne is a very valuable food for poultry and is almost a necessity. I 
maintain that the farmer who carries on mixed farming thoroughly will be in a better 
position always than the man who just grows hay and wheat and perlmps keeps a few’ 
shi^p. The mixed farmer can pay all his small debts throughout the year from his 
side line income, and in many cases has all his harvest money to bank at interest, 
providetl he is not buying ridiculously expensive land. 


FARRELL’S IT^AT. 

Meeting held September 20th. Present: 15 members The Secretary, Mr. A. Brown, 
addressed the meeting on the subject, ‘‘The V’^alue of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Bureau.” 

LYNDCXjH (Average annual rainfall, 23.58in.). 

Meeting held October 7th. Present: 19 members. Matters of local interest were 
discussed. 

At a meeting held on December 2nd, which >vas attended by 13 members, Mr. H. 
Kennedy gave a brief report of the proceedings of the Oonferenee at Angaston. 

Tw^mty*three members attended a meeting on January 6th, when matters in con¬ 
nection with the Lower North Coiifereiiee wrre discufcsed. 

A meeting held on February 3rd, with an attendance of 16 members was devoted to 
the same subject. (Secretary, Mr. J. Hammat, Williamstown.) 


MODBURY. 

Fourteen members attended the meeting held on September 12th, when Mr, A. 
Edquist, of the Education Department, gave a milk testing demonstration. (Secretary, 
Mr. M. Murphy.) 


OWEN. 

Meeting held September 29th, Present: 10 members. Delegates tendered reports 
of the Annual Congress and papers referring to the world’s position of wheat and 
wheatgrowing were road and discuss^Mi. (^cretary, Mr. A. Bowyer.) 


PEinvORTHAM. 

The meeting was held at Seven Hills and was attended by 22 members. Mr. J. B. 
Harris (District Horticultural Instructor) gave an address, “General Orchard Work.” 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Jenner.) 

RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.81iii.). 

Meeting held October 6th. Present; six members. The meeting took the form of a 
Question Box evening. Several subjects were brought forward, and an interesting dis* 
eusaioa followed. (Secretary, Mr. 0. Longbottom.) 
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B08EDALE. 

Meeting held September 9th. Present: 11 members and two visitors, Mr, F. Wadd^ 
(Manager Turretlield Demonstration Farm) delivered an address^ ‘‘Topics of the Day.'’ 
(Secretary, Mr, H. Muegge, Sandy Creek.) 

SADDLE WORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.65in.). 

September 5thv—Present:/12 members and three visitors. 

Conservation of Trees. —‘Reading a paper on this subject, Mr. G. Friebe said it 
was a matter for regret that with the large number of trees ithat were being cut 
down right through the country districts, very little was being done in the way 
•of replanting. Those engaged in the bee-keeping industry had already drawn atten¬ 
tion j to the harm that was likely to be done to the export trade in honey as a result 
of the cutting down of trees. It was admitted that on arable land trees had to 
give way to the cultivation of cereal and other crops, but on rough, hilly country, 
trees w^ere too often ringbarkod solely for the purpose of growing grass. He^ urged 
fanners to give serious consideration to the planting of trees on their properties. 
Theyi would provide a source of revenue, for the beekeeper, give much needed shelter 
to stock in summer and winter, and furnish posts and firewood for the farm. Mr. 
J.*. J. Burton read a paper, “The Wife's Right to Pledge her Husband's Credit," 
(8ecrotary, Mr. A. Blundell.) 

TRURO (Average annual rainfall, 20.21 in.) 

September 18 th.—I'resent: 14 members. * 

Sheep and W’ool. —Mr. W. Scott read the following paper:—“The most profitable 
ahoep to'bo kept in this district! is the Merino, and for the purpose of wool-growing 
.alone this breed stands above all others^ espcudally so in dry districts. This district 
is also very ■ suitable for fat lamb raising, and should prove very profitable to farmers 
who keep 100 to 200 sheep. In raising fat lambs, a crossbred would bo the most 
profitable^ Quicker returns are secured | by using a large-framed Merino ewe (three 
or four years old) with a Dorset Horn, Shropshire, or South Down ram. A point 
in fat lamb raising (is to get the lambs to market in a nice fresh condition. Wool 
growing and fat lambs are the two industries which should prove the most profitable 
in this /district. All the sheep,should be of good constitution and entirely suited 
to the district. There are many things the sheepowner should try and avoid, perhai)8 
.the most important is overstocking, as no one can expect to get the most out of 
the sheep/if they are half starved. It is far better to be on the safe side and always 
try and keep a little feed in the paddocks, then if a drought docs come the sheep 
nhould be in good condition. Anyone knows that in bad times poor and half- 
starved sheep are not of much value. Dealing should also be avoided; a farmer 
Joses far too much valuable time in attending markets when he starts dealing, and 
very often shows very 'little profit after wasting much time. It is *a much better 
proposition to have ai permanent flock than to be always buying and selling. The 
best time for lambs is about April-May, and that means joining the rams with the 
ewes in the middle of November. When joining the rams the ewes should be in 
good condition, but not too fat, and on* very good feed if possible. The ram should 
be in strong, vigorous condition, but when using other than Merino it is very easy 
to have them too fat. Three rams should be joined with 100 ewes and left |for six 
to eight weeks, and jit is a good plan to ;yard them occasionally. About a month 
before lambing ewes should be crutched. If breeding crossbred lambs, the ewes 
need more attention at lambing ■ time and should be watched closely, otherwise owes 
^is well as lambs may* be lost. Young ewes have trouble in lambing to the bigger 
framed rams. Lambs phould be tailed at about four to six weeks old. I have always 
used the searing iron, and consider it the better way; when the tails are cut off 
the lambs lose a considerable amount of blood, which checks their growth for a 
time. Instruments used in tailing and oar marking should be disinfected—a solution 
of 5 per cent, ordinary washing soda used hot is quite a good disinfectant. Bhearing, 
where possible, should be done about the same time eack year. A couple of weeks 
before shearing all sheep should bo got in and all dirty and draggy ones crutched. 
Branding should always be done neatly, and the brand always put on the right place. 
A line of sheep well branded in (a sale yard are much more attractive to a buyer. 
The correct time for dipping is about six weeks after shearing. Wool .—Good wool 
ahould show plenty of«character, it should possess a good oven crimp, and be well 
developed, which indicates good breeding. Condition * also pays an important 
part in wool classing. This refers to the state of wool, whether it has 
grease or yolk in it. This wool is termed heavy condition, while wool with little 
or no grease is. termed light condition.; Wool classing at all times should be done 
honWtly and carefully, the fleeces should be well skirted, very burry’or dirty pieces 
ahould be taken off and fleeces generally should be«skirted as evenly as possible, 
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and good Judgment and care is essential. In classing the fleeces all the yellow, 
heavy-conditioned fleeces should be taken out and baled separately, also all very 
coarse and short stapled and tender fleeces should rbe taken out. With farmers, 
where it is only advisable to have two classes, all of these just mentioned could be 
baled together, and where there are enough sheep,,all of the ewes^ hoggets', and 
wethers^ fleeces should be baled and branded separately. If possiVde make the lots 
in four or more bales. Lots of under four bales—^*star lots"—do not receive; the 
same amount of competition as do the bigger lots. Pieces should also be in two 
sorts—first pieces and second pieces. The first consists of all the bigger and cleaner 
wool, and the second of trimmings and dirty edges of the bigger pieces. Stained 
wool should be kept out and packed in a bag, and pizzle pieces should always be 
taken out of the wethers' bellies. Bellies also havt> to be baled separately. Floor 
and table locks are baled together.' Very sandy locks should always be taken out. 
All first fleeces should consist of all the bright, light, and most attractive fleeces, 
while the seconds are made up of al|( yellow, short, and tender fleeces, and in bigger 
clips another class shouild be;made|of all the stronger quality fleeces which may be 
very light, but it does not pay to put very strong, coarse wool in with the best 
fleeces when >the flock consists of, say, 3,000 or more sheep. Lambs' wool should 
also be baled in 'two lots—first or A lambs in small clips, or A A in larger clips, should 
be the longest and brightest wool, and the second class all the duller and shorter 
wool. A bale must ]weigh over 25011)8., but should not exceed 3601bs. < A good 
average weight is about 3201bs. to ;3301b8. All bales should be numbered and 
branded across the top and on (the front side. The larger the number of fibres to 
the area of a sheep's body, the greater the density of the wool." 

October 13th.—Present: 19 inembers. 

Faluiw Cultivation. —Mr. J. Schilluig read the following paper:—Cultivation of the 
fallow is one of the most important jobs on the farm. The ljuid should be worked 
well the first time of cultivating, tliis l)eiiig done before summer while the soil is moist, 
thus ininimising t<‘ike-all. If fallow is not worked well the first time, a good crop can 
very seldom be exjKH’ted; it is not necessary to work the ground dteeply after the first 
cultivation The fallow should bo kept clean and free from weeds and fairly loose during 
the summer months so that air can jM^ietrato the soil. It always imys to work the fallow 
several limes during the year; since we adopted this method we have always had good 
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resultft. We tri^d a few acres the first year ajid could see the difference at harvest 
time in the crop, it being thicker, higher, with longer heads and better grain than that 
which had only been cultivated once or twice. Fallow should be cultivated 
again at least a month before seeding to allow the soil to set again. It 
is .not a good plan to start seeding immediately after cultivating, because 
the ground generally is worked down too fine. At the present time, farmers 
mostly us© combines for seeding and it makes a perfect job of cultivating when the 
fallow is loose, but the most suitable implements are the scarifier or spring'tine culti¬ 
vator when the ground is hard or cultivating the first time after ploughing. When there 
are troublesome weeds to contend with, a scarifier is not good enough; the woods are 
dragged over the paddocks and again take root. The skim plough has proved a good 
implement to kill sorrel and other weeds, but is no good for working fallow the first 
time. Another suitable implement for cultivating is the disc cultivator, it being just as 
good as a scarifier or spring-tine cultivator, and it does not leave a wheel track on the 
worked ground. The disc cultivator does not leave the ground too rough nor too fine; 
it kills weeds and will go through any thick rubbisih, but it does not do good work in 
sticky ground when it is wet. During the discussion on the paper, Mr. Johnston stated 
that aeration of the ground was a most important factor in fallow cultivation. Take-all 
was encouraged by not having a solid seed bed. He favored the rigid or stump-jump 
to spring-tine or disc implements. One should not work red ground too finely on account 
of its running together. Fallow should be cultivated a couple of times about October, 
then in the summer if weeds were present and again after the first seeding r^-ins. To 
eradicate sorrel, apply fiewts. to 8cwts. oi lime to the acre immediately after the first 
ploughing; spread it on top of the ground, but do not work it in. Spray sour sobs witli 
sodium chlorate if in small patches only. 

Tho annual meeting was held on January 12th, there being present 12 members. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. Davis) presented the annual report, and officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. 


TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 15.88in.). 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on September 4th, and was attended 
by 20 members and (about 120 visitors^ Mr. C. G. Lewis gave an address illustrated 
with lantern slides, '^The Coral Islands and Marine Gardens of tho Great Barrier 
Beef.Elocutionary and vocal items were 'tendered. (Secretar>% Mr. M. Pratt.) 

WASLEYS. 

September 11th, 1930.—Present: 45 members. 

ANIM4L, Bird, and Insect Pests. —In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. 
V, Day said that animals such as foxes and rabbits had been imported ^for sporting 
purposes, but were now a pest to farmers. He did not favor poisoning either off 
these pests, because there was a danger of the dead carcasses being picked up and 
chewed by cattle, which would probably result in the loss of the animals. He con¬ 
sidered hunting the fox the best means of destruction, and ferrets to hunt the rabbits 
from their warrens. Skins and carcasses were valuable, and repaid trapping or hunting. 
Bats, he considered, were the worst of animal plagues, and to destroy them either 
gas, tar, or hot water poured into their haunts was the cheapest method of destruction. 
Speaking of bird pests, he considered that many of the protected birds were a worse 
pest than the unprotected. Qails should be saved from slaughter, because they destroyed 
weed seeds. Hawks, eagles, crows, &c., cleaned up much of the waste matter from ewes 
after lambing and destroyed the maggot of the blowfly. Those birds were blamed 
very often for killing lambs, but he assured members that they would not touch a lamb 
while life existed. Magpies he considered a nuisance to the poultry yard. They killed 
chickens, and if they commenced taking eggs, were worse than crows. Sparrows could 
be destroyed with poison wheat prior to seeding. Speaking of insect pests, ho said 
sheep affected with lice should be dipped. Blowflies should be kept down by burying 
or burning all dead animals, the carcasses of which were a breeding place for flies. 
Sheep should be inspected occasionally and crutched if roquire^^ and if fly blown, tur¬ 
pentine 1 part, mixed with 2 parts of medium body oil, applied. Merinos were par¬ 
ticularly needful of attention owing to the density of the wool. The bot fly was a 
pest and troublesome to horse teams. A little oil of turpentine should be applied to 
places where flies struclf^. For the following insect pests, Mr. Day suggested:—^Horse 
louse, turpentine and oil to affected parts; fowl tick, dip fowls or put oil on perches; 
fleas, applications of turps and oil; weevil, reap grain when properly ripe. Common fly 
Should be caught by flypaper, &c. In the discussion, Mr. E. Day considered the fox 
a bad pest, but it was often blamed for damage done by stray dogs, and that a more 
strict enforcement of the Begistration of Dogs Act would assist in combating, these 
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nuisances. Foxes did destroy plovers, curlews, and quail, which were friends of the 
farmer. The latter destroyed night insects and consumed weed seeds. Boys should 
be encouraged to gather sparrow eggs. Magpies were great insect catchers, and he 
did not consider them a post. For blowfly maggots he used petrol; although severe at 
first, it was very effective, and the severity of it soon passed off. For poultry lice, 
before setting the birds, lime should be sprinkled in the nest, an<i the bird with insect 
powder. Mr. E. Fischer said that the best method to destroy foxes was to place two 
eggs out side by side, strychnine treated; but care should be taken not to handle them 
with the hand. By this method the chance of the fox getting away with both eggs was 
negligible. (Secretary, Mr, C. Currie.) 


YOBKE PENINST7LA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.52m.). 

A metiting on .Scq)tenibor 4th was attended by 21 members and visitors. Mr. J. Boundy 
delivered an address, “Power Fanning v. Horses.” A discussion followed, in which 
the majority of members wore of the opinion that horses must again come into favor. 

A furtlK'T meeliiig was held on September 30th, with an attendance of 24 members and 
visitors. The subject was an addrt*s8 by Mr. E. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor), 
“Coiisi^^rvation of Fodders.” 

Twenty meml>ers and visitors wore present at a meeting on October 29th. Mr. H. B. 
Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) addresst^d the meeting on dairying matters and replied 
to numerous questions. (Secretary, Mr. G. Tucker.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

September 3rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Mr. J. A. Elleway reiul a paper, “Advantages of J^iwer Farming.” He had been 
pow'er faniiiug for five years. lie said Iwjrses had to be fed 365 days a year whether 
they were working or not. It was not always convenient for the farmer to have a good 
supply of suq)lus liny on hand, and he was \ery often unexpectedly faced with a drought, 
'i’lic tractor eiiininated iiuK*h of the drudgery attached to farming; the cleaning out of 
stables, grooming, and harnessing of horses was dispensed with. During rush periods 
there wti« no changing of teams and no need to wait because it was too hot for the 
Jiorses to work. The farmer had to kwp the best of his grass paddocks for his horses. 
If horses were not used, the land could be put to more productive uses, such as for 
cows or for gnizing sheep. His tractor expeiiw's over a period of five years had not amounted 
to more than £25 or £30, inclinliug the cost of two sets of lugs. During the past five 
years, if he had bet*n working horses, he would luive betui carting water for months. 
However, because he had a tractor, he had bceu able to i>ut fill his spare time into 

improving the farm by sucli work as fencing, stone picking, &c. If a tractor were over¬ 

hauled about twice a year a briuikdown would sehlom occur. He had never ex]>erie(nced 
one since having a tractor. The life of the machine depended niabily on the operator 
jind the size of the implements it pulled. In some years hoi\ses might work more cheaply 
or as cheaply as a tractor, but be thought that if the average cost were taken over a 
period of years, the tractor would work out by far the cheaper, on large farms as well 

ns on small ones. In fact, it would bo cheai>er on the small farm, Ixjcause the farmer 

had not enough land to carr>' a horse team as well as cows and a few sheep. A pai>er, 
“ Horse^s v. Tractors,” by Mr. B. F. Wake, was also road. A good discussion foUowed. 

At a further meeting on January 7th, which was attende<i by 11 members and visitors, 
Mr. Wake delivered an address ou his visit to the Waite Agricultural Researcli Institute. 
(Secretary, Mr. W. J. CJooper.) 


KAPINNIE. 

8ept(»niber 19th.—^Present: 19 members. 

Fencing. —In the course of a paper on this subject.. Mr. D. Green said good fences added 
to the attractiveness of a holding, and every farmer should have strong fences surround¬ 
ing his property. A good fence could be made of posts 3in. or 4in. actoss the top. In that 
district it was hard to get good timber for posts. Native pine was best, then titree. 
They were both light posts for carting and easy to bore. The best height for a fence 
was 8ft. Sin., and it was advisable to get rid of any animals which would not stay inside 
a fence of that height. In the discussion which followed Mr. Wagner said 3ft. lin. was 
high enough for a fence. (Secretary, Mr. E. Wannan.) 
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KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.92in.). 

Mr: C. Freeth presided over an attendanee of 15 members and six visitors at the 
meeting on September 5th, which was held at the residence of Mr. J. Outhleben. 
Crop competitions and other matters of local interest were discussed. (Secretary, 
Mr. M. Martin, Kimba.) 


LIPSON. 

A meeting on September 27th was attended by eight members and three visitors. 
Eight momlSrs attended a further meeting mi November 8th. Matters of local interest 
were discussed. (Secretary, Mr. M. Barraud.) 

PAJ.ABIE. 

The monthly meeting was held on Septembei* 4th with an attendance of 11 members. 
A paper, Gardening Notes,was read by Mr. H. North, who also replied to several 
questions on the subject. A paper read by Mr. C. Ibishleigh, ^^Side Lines on the 
Farm,'* was fully discussed. Members also took part in a discussion on the value 
of cows, fowls, and pigs. 

Eleven members attended a meeting on October 3rd. Delegates gave a report on 
the proceedings of the Annual Congress. Mr. E. Rashleigh read a paper, ‘‘Horses 
versus Tractors." Ho favored horses because they were more economical where they 
had to be worked for 10 to 12 months of the year. A team of 10 horses w^s cheaper 
to buy than a tractor, and the working expenses per jwjre wtvre practically the same^ 
but with a tractor the feed grown on the farm could be taken as a profit. Sixteen tons 
of hay would be sufficient fodder on which the team would do the bulk of the work 
of seeing and fallowing, and the actual cost of the 16 tons worked out at £44 15«.— 
approximately £3 per ton. The average team would consume one ton per week, w’hich 
gave 16 weeks working feed. In most years one could get, say, 12 weeks stubble feed, 
leaving 24 weeks to feed off 200 acres of jiasture. That referred to a farm of approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 acres, allowing for cropping 500 acres, fallowing 300 acres, and leaving 
200 acres for pasture. The writer stated that after five years service the depreciation 
on a trac.tor would be approximately 50 per cent. With a lO-horsc team in five years 
one should have a new team ready to start work, whereas with a tractor the fannpr 
would be very fortunate if at the end of five years he did not have to spend more im 
the tractor than it cost to raise a new' team of horses. Another point to consider was 
that when seeding the drill could be worked close to the fence, and at harvest time 
the tracks around the fence could be cut to feed the stock, whereas w’ith a tractor it 
generally ran over the crop wdiich w'as left on the ground. A lively debate followed 
Mr. Rashleigh's paper. Several members favored the tractor for quick w'orking, but 
considered that working cost per acre was lowa^r where horses w'ere used. ♦ 

A further meeting, in the form of a Question Box, was held on October 31st, with 
an attendance of 12 members and three visitors. 

A meeting was held on December 5th. Ten members and tw^o visitors were present. 
A paper was read by Mr. H. Luestner. (Secretary, Mr. PI. Riishleigh, Wudinna.) 


MALTEE. 

The monthly meeting on September 11th was attended by 14 members and visitors. 
Mr. A, Edson gave an address on sheep shearing, and a good discussion followed. 

“The P^oonomic Position of the Primary Producer" the subject of a paper 
by Mr. J. B. Talbot at a meeting on October 2nd; 20 members and visitors were present. 
Referring to high land values, Mr. Talbot said that, altliiough land in the better rainfall 
areias had been affected,»in the class of country' sirailar to their district, nothing could 
be laid to that^ charge, because land values were but very little higher than they were 
20 years ago. There was no doubt that the low prices for products had affocted the 
position to a large extent, but only in relation to the high, costs of pnoduction, because 
many would remember when both wool and wheat were an low in price, or even lower, 
than the present, and yet farmers paid their way and had a surplus. The writer was 
not in favor of the pool system of marketing primary products. He thought that holding 
wool for high prices had led to the introduction of artificial wool, and, in the case of 
wheat, had caused the peoples of the world to turn to substitutes. The position could 
largely be improved by lower costs of production. Lower rail freights and the abolition 
of wharf and jetty tolls on outward bound products would help a great deal. Increased 
yields of wool by better fleeces and of wheat by larger yields per acre were two factors 
which would help to improve the position. However, they were bdth largely depeodent 
on climatic eonditions. There were many lines in which a saving could be made by 
co-operative buying and selling. By co-operative selling he did not mean the pooling 
.^tem, hut combining and selling in larger pareels, which in most oases brought a higher 
price than small lots. 
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A further meeting an October 30th was attended by 15 members and four visitors. 
The delegates delivered a report of the Annual Congress. 

The monthly meeting on November 27th was attended by 15 members and three visitors. 
Mr. J. Kerin read a paper written by Mr. W. J. Spafford for the Annual Congress. A 
good discussion followed, 

h’ourteen members and two visitors were ])resent at the meeting on January 8th. Mr* 
J. W. Bassham read a paper written by Mr. Fisher, and a discussion took place. (Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. K. Schwarz.) 

MANGAIiO (Average annual rainfall, 14m. to 15in.). 

At a meeting held on September 1st Mr. O. Hannemann read an article dealing with 
the Federal Wheat Marketing Scheme. The question of wheat marketing was discussed 
oy members. (Secretary, Mr. C. Hannemann.) 

MILT A LIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.59in.). 

September 6th.—Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Value or Side Lines on a Farm. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. D. Bagneli said 
in latter years with either wheat or wool realising fair to good values the man on the 
land could generally make a fair to good living, but to-day the burden of exeeseivjet 
rates and taxes, coupled >vith the high cost of production, such as farm implements 
and machinery, cornsacks, super, wages, living, &c., compared vrith the very low prices 
of wheat and wool, put the landowner in a bad position. There was need for economy, 
and to do that he thought that side lines would be a step in the right direction. For 
instance, the farmer who had a large family should be able to put on the market in a 
presentable way poultry, butter, pork, eggs, &c., in large quantities. Where there 
was a large family on the holding eows, pigs, fowds, and gardening could bring in 
quite a big revenue, providing there was a market and transport difficulties were not 
too great. Where cows were a side line, too many inferior breeds w'crc kept. Inferior 
cows meant poorer returns and cost just as much for maintenance, therefore it paid 
to kt'ep a good milking strain. When selling them or their progeny, one could always 
demand a good price. He considered that in their district the cream can was an 
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effective and profitable way of marketing the products. Where there were a number 
of cows kept, pigs could be raised profitably. They should be sold from six weeks 
to six months old, it was cheaper to breed them than to keep fully grown pigs. 
Poultry was a side line which appealed to most. It was easy to run, and that was 
wdiere a big mistake was made; too little attention was paid to the housing, feeding, 
and breeding of the birds, and very often less in the ga^ering and marketing of the 
eggs. He did not see why one should pay half a guinea to a guinea for a setting of 
eggs, or £5 per hundred for day-old ^icks, when one could do one’s own breeding 
and be a seller instead of a buyer. The housing and feeding of the poultry should 
not be neglected, and the chicks should be raised to lay in winter months when eggs 
were dear. Gardening in their distiret had not proved itself a payable proposition, 
chiefly due to the lack of irrigation, but an effort should be made to g!row enoi^h 
vegetables for the household. There were other so-called side lines, such as carriers, 
handy men who went out on odd jobs, contracts, &c., but usually such lines were not 
altogether payable, because the farmer had to stick to his own farm to get the best 
returns and should not take on any side lines which would interfere with seeding 'or 
harvesting operations, or retard the progress of his farm, A keen discussion followed. 

At a meeting held on October 4th there was an attendance of 24 members and four 
visitors. A paper, ‘‘The Value of Barley as a Fodder,was read by Mr. S. McOauley. 
He said that wheat growing at the present time was not showing the farmer a profit, 
but, on the other hand, in many cases showed a distinct loss, hence they had to look 
to other means to help to make up their losses, meet liabilities, interest, Vages, &c.. 
If they were to find a solution to their problems he thought it might be found in the 
production of barley as a fodder. It was not known perhaps as well as it might be 
that barley as a corn feed was equal to any com produced in Australia to-day. A 
lot of people held the idea that it was too heating as a corn feed; that was not so. 
Barley could be fed even to horses at the rate of Ibush. of pure grain per day without 
any harm resulting. Half a pound per day would keep a sheep in good, strong con¬ 
dition, and would give a ewe rearing a lamb a good supply of milk. It was also 
a good milk producer for c^ws, a good fattener for pigs, producing nice, even bacon, 
and it was equal to moat other grains fo.r feeding fowls. The two varieties he advocated 
were the four-row Cape barley and the two-row Pryor’s malting. He had made a 
special study of the latter, and had grown it under nearly all conditions. He ,had 
grown it as a grain for malting, but their district would hot produce a malting qualit 
except under very favorable conditions. On account of the situation and tlu? dry 
winds during the growing and ripening period, the grain became callous or flinty, anVl 
ripened with a brittle or hard shell, which whb not suitable for the maltster, though 
it did not affect the feeding quality to any great extent. The advantage with two- 
row barley—so far as production was concerned—was its short growing period. P 
could be sown after the wheat and reaped before the wheat was ripe. He had sown it 
at the latter end of August and reaped Sfibush. to the acre in November. The best 
crops had been produced from grass land, summer fallo^ved as late as January. Barley 
seemed to do remarkably well on that type of cultivation, but would also produce a 
fair crop from stubble land. Some i^ople were inclined to think that barley 
impoverished the land and encouraged take-all. The writer had grown it for five 
years in succession with an average of nine begs to the acre over that period, and 
followed the last crop by fallow and reaped SObush. of wheat from the same land the 
following year. He contended that in their district, where there was a good deal of 
grazing land mixed with agricultural land, by growing a cheaply produced grain which 
would grow with a light rainfall, the sheep-carrying capaci^ eould be increased by 
50 to 60 per cent.; in fact, there was no reason why by proper and systematic working 
it could not be increased by 100 per cent. Wool, even at 6d. per pound, was a better 
paying proposition under present conditions than wheat produced at 3s. per bushel. 
Storing the barley would perhaps be the biggest problem, because barley seemed to 
be much harder than wheat to keep free from weevil. The trouble could he overcome 
by using silos, or a concrete shed, or even by tipping out loose in a died with k igood 
floor. A certain amount of barley could be cut for hay and fed as chaff, and one 
would have the double advantage of the chaff as well as the com. If barley was left 
fairly late, the corn ripened after binding and made very good chaff; in fact many 
farmers on Yorke Peninsula were cutting a lot of barley for hay and mixing layers 
of it through their s^cks of oaten or wheaten hay on account of the value of the corn, 
it saving them from com feeding with the chaff. In the course of the enthusiastic 
discussion which followed Mr. F. Coles said that the growing of a green fodder, such 
as barley for sheep feed, and also to produce grain for hand feeing over the lean 
period, seemed essential in their district. It would stabilize the number of sheep 
that tiould be kept on a farm. For feeding off purposes, Mr. W. 8mHh favored a 
mixture of half oats and half barley. Mr. J. Jacobs did not think barley wtmld 
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thrive in the district, and stated that it. was a difficult grain to handle. Mr. F. Jacobs 
advocated barley because it produced a good growth of early feed ahead of most other 
cereals. It was a fallacy that by growing barley the land became infested with it 
and interfered with wheat growing, because where stock could get to it barley was 
rarely known to get ahead. Mr. S. Bagnell found barley the best feed of any cereal 
It got away early and stock thrived on the stubble. Mr. Story considered that when 
fed tp sheep it did not affect the quality of the wool. He had known Oape barley to 
yield" up to 40bush. in their district during wet seasons, but for feeding purposes it 
was not so good as malting barley. 

The monthly meeting held on November 1st was attended by 12 members. A paper, 
^^The Improvement of Our Flocks,was read by Mr. F. Jacobs. He considered that 
although the price for wool was low and sheep cheap, they were one of the most 
importont lines to look to in a time like the present. Because they were cheap they 
should not be neglected. There was never a more opportune lime to improve docks 
than the present owing to the lower prices ruling for high class sheep. To improve the 
flocks the first necessity was to have a good boundary fence, to see that the sheep had 
plenty of feed and good, clean water, with free access to salt. To use the best rams 
one could procure was a very important factor. Money spent on good rams 'wias 
essential, because without them little or no improvement could be expected. A bad 
ram would get more mongrels than a good ram would get good sheep. Another way 
in which flocks could be improved was by clearing the country as much as possible. 
However, one should not neglect to leave sufficient shade, because without shade the 
fleece tip became bleached and faded like dead v^ol. It then opened and let in the 
dirt and destroyed the life of the whole fleece. By using more super on the land 
the writer had proved that the fleece would be heavier and the wool stronger. Feed 
conditions altered the count of the fleece more than most people realized. For instance, 
Si sheep running on good natural grass that had not been cultivated or manured, which 
carried 64 count wool, when put on to heavily manured land would immediately start to 
grow a 60 count wool. He had proved that on his own land. Therefore, in selecting 

rams one should take into consideration the condition of ifie feed on which the rams 

had grazed and make allowance accordingly. If paying a big price for a ram he 
advised buying only on condition that the ram was satisfactory after being shorn, 
because it was surprising what defects could be hidden with the wiool by expert 
shearing, such as devil’s grip, camel humps, goose rump, lop-sided folds, breech 
wrinkles, hairy breech, and bad tails. If one had good sheep he advised considering 
well before sending one’s best ewe lambs—which were usually the fattest—^to the 
freezers, and then have to keep the culls. Even when using long wool breeds with the 
idea of rearing lambs for the freezers, they were up against the same trouble of not 
knowing what to do with the rejects. He advised keeping the large-framed Merino 
and using plenty of barley and oats and super to provide green fodder and grain. 
He was sure they could then in ordinary seasons supply quite a lot of good lambs 
for the freezers. Sheep could run on fodder crops during winter and spring, and later 

on the stubbles, and be fed with corn and chaff. Even cocky chaff w’^ould be quite 

all right during any time of shortage of sufficient feed in the paddocks to keep the 
clip growing. He preferred a feeder of any description to throwing feed on to the 
ground. If intending to feed lambing ewes, it w.'is not advisable to wait until they 
started lambing, or the results would be very disappointing. During the discussion 
which followed, Mr. W. Smith said that the present wool prices would entice pastoralists 
to produce a better quality wool if they expected their business to pay. He favored a- 
fine quality wool—60’s to 64’s—because the demand was always keen for that class. 
Mr. G. Smith thought they should strive to increase both the weight of wool per sheep 
and the sheep carrying capacity of the land. Grazing the flocks on sown pastures 
over certain periods of the year and spelling other portions of the holding would 
greatly increase the carrying capacity. (Secretary, Mr. G. Smith, Cowell.) 


MINNIPA (Average annual rainfall, 14.68in.). 

The monthly meeting of the Branch, was held on September 11th, and was attended 
by 10 members. Mr. J, Martin gave a demonstration on poultry keeping. (Secretary, 
Mr. F. Williams.) 


MOUNT HOPE. 

The monthly meeting was held on September 8th, with an attendance of eight 
members. Mr. W. Vigar read a paper, ‘^Accessories on the Farm.” He said the 
chaffeutter and engine were important accessories, because although it was possible 
to get good results from feeding long hay or fodder, chaffing it saved considerate time 
in feeding, and there was not nearly so much waste as with long fodders. The engine 
could also be used for pumping water, thereby assuring a supply of water whether 
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the wind blew or not. Another use for the engine wus in sawing a wood 8up])ly. A 
most useful accessory was a well equipped blacksmith shop. Much time and money 
would be saved by the farmer who did the farm’s general repairing himself. Most 
farmers could repair minor breakages as well as a professional, and while such work 
as retyring a wheel or welding a broken sprocket or cog were jobs for experts, such 
things as making bolts, eyebolts, C or S hooks, and welding flat or round iron were 
quite within the capability of the novice. Motor cars and motor cycles were among 
&e most popular accessories to farming to-day. Personally he considered that a 
motor cycle should be found on every farm, since it combined the qualities of a saddle 
hack with the speed of a motor ear. Moreover, it had the advantage of always being 
at home when wanted. Perhaps the farmer’s most useful accessory was the dairy. 
Sheep could also come under the same heading from a strictly wheat growing stand¬ 
point, for they could turn stubble into revenue. Poultry also assisted the management 
of the home, but they should not be allowed the full run of the farm. The vegetable 
garden was also of value. Stable manure was the best manure for the garden, and with 
plenty of water enough vegetables could be grown by the average farmer to provide 
for the household requirements. 

A meeting was held on October 7th, with five members present. Mr. R. Myers read 
a paper, **What is the Most Profitable Side Linef” He stated that in these times 
of high costs and low prices for primary products it was essential for farmers to turn 
attention to side lines in the hope of augmenting their income. In view 'of the fact 
that Eyre Peninsula had its freezing works already established, the time was opportune 
for raising fat lambs. Farmers, most of whom were still resident on the Peninsula, 
had about £38,000 invested in those works^ for which they were getting no interest, 
and if the works could be put into profitable operation it would be a great relief 
to Eyre Peninsula, not only to the farming community, but also to the pastoralist , 
who would have a ready sale for surplus breeding ewes. To achieve the desired effect, 
some organising work was necessary, firstly to educate the farmer along the right 
lines for working, and secondly, to provide transport facilities for conveying the lambs 
from the farm to the works. He felt confident that now that the Peninsula had an 
adequate water supply, there was nothing to hinder the dev^elopment of this most 
important industry. In the past, when wheat and wool prices w'ere at a high level, 
it was impossible to interest the farmer, but now that the position had changed, 
farmers and pastoralists should not hesitate to give the business a trial. He suggested 
that the Agricultural Bureau should take the matter up and that each Branch should 
do all in its power—^with the aid of the departmental officers—to ascertain what each 
district could do in the matter. The departmental officers who toured the country 
could do all that wns necessary in the way of educational work without incurring any 
additional expense. (Secretary, Mr, J. Vigar.) 


MUDAMUCKLA. 

Meeting held September 11th. Present: 12 members. The agenda for the 19.30 
Annual Oongress was discussed. (Secretary, Mr. T. Zippel.) 

PINBONG. 

The meeting of September 6th was held at the residence of Mr. H. Scholc. An 
address, '^Fallow and its Working,” was delivered by Mr. W. H. Brownrigg 
(District Agricultural Instructor). (Secretary, Mr. C, Seholz, Yaninee.) 


PINKAWILLINIE. 

The meeting of September 6th was presided over by Mr. F. Freeth. Matters 
relating to crop competitions, Eimba Conference, and the Annual Congress were 
discussed. Eleven members and several visitors attended. (Secretary, Mr. 6. 
Johnson.) 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN, 

September 3rd, 1930.—^Present: Eight members. 

Motor Truck -a. Waoon for Farm Haulage. —Mr. K. Pahl read the following paper: 
—” Horses are essential for effectively working the farm, but as means of transport 
they are too slow if a farmer has to cart any great distance. I recommend the 1-ton 
truck for the average farmer. In harvest time wheat can be carted straig^ from the 
harvester; there is no loss of wheat from wet weather, and reaping will be done mor<^ 
quickly because the team can work without interruption. During seeding, super, &c., 
can be carted while the team works the fallow, thus increasing production. Where 
haulage has to be done off the farm, it pays to use the truck; it is cheaper and takes 
less time.” Mr. A. Ramsey said in busy seasons and when wheat was plentiful each 
man had to wait his turn to get his wheat unloaded, and that would prevent the man 
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with the truck from carting many more loads that day. With a truck one had to 
work faster to cart the same amount as the man with the team. The teamster took 
his time, delivered his load without any worry of blowouts, engine trouble, &c. He 
considered the wagon better and less expensive for general haulag;e. Mr. J. Pahl said 
in a new hundred, where water and other commodities .had to be carted long distances, 
the truck was essential so that the team could do the work on the farm' while the 
truck did the hauling. It could also take the place of a car for a conveyance. On 
more established farms he favored the wagon. Mr. V. Jonas favored the wagon. He 
considered the life of a truck too short to be an economical investment, and the upkeep 
was too great for the average farmer. In new hundreds a truck would be essential 
to effectively- work the farm. Mr. R, Paxton considered the use of either truck of 
wagon was governed by conditions. His experience with a truck was that he could cart 
quicker and cheaper than with horses. Work could be proceeded with on the farm 
^ile carting was being done with the truck, thus keeping up with operations. /They 
truck would cost more when repairs were needed and so become more expensive, but, 
at the same time, a horse might die, which would probably be as expensive as repairs 
to a motor. Mr. S. Barber ha<l had considerable experience with both methods of 
transport, but favored the wagon. One load a day would be equal to four truck loads 
with less wear and tear. Blowouts in the hot weather had to be reckoned with, which 
in itself, apart from the time wasted, was expensive. General repairs soon mounted 
up and made a truck vei’y exfiensive. Mr. C. Masters thought a truck too expensiye 
for general farm work. Wear and tear and upkeep w^as much more than for the 
wagon. Horses might die, but young horses could be reared cheaper than trucks 
could be repaired, thus the wagon would be cheaper on established farms. In new 
districts probably a truck could be used with advantage. (Secretary, Mr. 0. Masters, 
Verran.) 


RUDALL (Average annual rainfall, 12,07in,). 

September 9th.—Present: 1.3 members and two visitors. 

Makino a Home in the Mallee. —Mr. A. Jericho read the following paper:— 
‘‘Seldom does a farmer pay enough attention to the geographical position of the land 
he intends to occupy, as well as the class of land, water supply, and other items which 
may bring success or failure to the venture. Any section after being iillottcd must be 
worked according to conditions typical to that class of land. Light Soils .—Under this 
heading most of the land of Eyre Peninsula in the lower rainfall areas can be dealt 
with. Fortunately, of late years this land has proved that it is a profitable venture to 
deal with. Labor and capital are two important factors in the malice. A farmer should 
not expwt more than a fair rate of uiterest on his outlay the first three years. The first 
expense in clearing the lighter soils is negligible; but before it is brought up to a 
standard that will give profitable returns it will be found that it has cost more than the 
heavy soils. This is an important factor often overlooked by inexperienced settlers. In 
opening up a new section either a log or a roller is effective, but after the first year 
usually the disc plough plays an important part in dealing ^rith black sticks. Usually 
farmers wait for that day to come, thinking only a hot gale from the north will give then.* 
a good burn; but the risk of the fire getting out of control is too great, and veiy good 
burns can be obtain<*d with steady winds from other tjuarters. A commendable jjractice, 
worthy of serious consideration, is the fallowing of new ground. The drift j)rol)lem 
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should receive more consideration while the original scrub is on the land. Any land 
likely to drift should not be cleared in too large areas. Experience has taught that it Is 
less costly to clear land at a later date than to clear too much in the beginning and 
start the land drifting. Last, but by no means least, good wind breaks should be left 
around the proposed homestead site. A farmer neglecting this item may be successful 
on his selection for 20 years and then find his home and sheds in line with the drift, 
which is not only uncomfortable but expensive.’^ (Secretary, Mr. J. McKinnon.) 


SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, 10.44in.). 

Meeting held August 23rd. Present: Mr. G. Lovelock (chair) and 14 members. 
Matters of local interest were brought forward for discussion. (Secretary, Mr. K. 
Harrison.) 


TARAGOBO. 

October 2nd.—Present: 14 members. 

Care of Machinery. —^Mr. £. James read the following paper:—^^^One of the biggest 
problems of the fam^r to-day is the cost of production, and the high prices we have 
to pay for machinery makes a big inroad on the returns from the farm, therefore every 
farmer should give his machmes proper care and treatment, which lowers the cost of 
their upkeep and lengthens their life of service. There are three important points: 
housing, keeping all nuts tight, and proper lubrication. All woodwork should receive a 
coat of boiled oil each year and paint every three years. For lubrication of all 
implements 1 recommend a light-bodied motor oil, because in the summer it will resist 
the heat and during seeding, generally cold, it will run freely to the bearings. When 
putting away liarvest machinery clean all congealed oil and dust from around bearings. 
FiU the bearings with oil, as rust will attack a worn surface if not covered with a 
film of oil. Place a block under the off-side of the comb of the stripper or harvester to 
prevent sagging. When a binder is put away on the transport, lower the big wheel on a 
block to toko the weight off the frame, and put a coating of thick oil or grease on the 
knotter. With the d^l or combine, thoroughly clean out the super and seed boxes 
before putting them away, and treat the bearings the same as stoited before. The most 
abused implements are the plough and cultivator. Sometimes when a part has to be 
taken off to be mended or replaced nuts cannot be unscrewed owing to rust, and they 
have to be cut off, which means the loss of a bolt, a coating of paint every few years 
would prevent that. Another asset is a bdacksmith’s shop on the farm. A handy man can 
do minor repairs and save expense, but it is essential that lall the mj^chinery should have 
systematic oiling and careful driving to prevent deterioration.” 

On October 15th Mr. W. J, Spafford addressed the Branch on the sulyect ‘^Agricul¬ 
tural Practices.” There were present 12 members and 24 visitors. 

Preparing for Harvest. —At the meeting held on November 6th, and attended by 18 
members, the following paper was read by Mr. W, Whittaker:—^“In preparation for 
harvest, there should be careful consideration as to machinery, horses, and tractor. Horses 
should be given at least a fortnight *8 spell from work and their harness, chains, Ac., put 
in perfect condition. The head should bo taken off the tractor and cleaned, valves seen 
to, big ends tightened up, and all grease, oils, and worn parts replaced with new. The 
first madbinery genefrally used for harvest is the binder, which should be in good con¬ 
dition so as to get the hay cut, stooked, and stocked before reaping. The knife should be 
sharpened, knotter re-oiled, big wheel, fans, canvasses, pole, swings, chains, Ac., replaced, 
and transport wheels removed. The second machine used is either the stripper, header, 
or harvester. Out of these I prefer the stripper, because it is the only nmehine that will 
stand up to rough conditions. The harvester or header are satisfactory in a good year, 
but when we have to go ov«r much ground for a small amount of wh^ the stripper is 
the most payable. In preparing the stripper, the belt should be well oiled with used 
tractor oil. If this is done no resin will have to be applied. The set screws in the 
beaters should be tightened, forks placed in good order, and chains, swings, and belt 
replaced. If the reaper is used, a winnower must also be used. I prefer a power 
winnower because all heads are thrashed, reaping can be done in cold weather, and a 
much better san^le is obtained. Belts should also be oiled, elevators tightened, sieves 
replaced, thrasher in good condition, and forks oiled. To have a successful harvest, so 
far as the machinery is concerned, all parts should be kept well oiled, a good standard 
harvesting oil should used, and all nuts and bolts should be tightened or replaced 
as soon as they are broken or become loose. ’ ^ 

Gardening. —Mr. E. Budland read tiie following paper:—“I propose to outline a few 
points of interest of the most popular form of gwdenuLg as generally practised on 
farm/B, in a comparatively light rainfall area. First and foremost is the selection of plot 
for the proposed garden. I favor a slight depression in the soil, because the ground 
in these parts is usually more fertile and has a tend^cy to retain moisture longw than 
that situated on a rise or slope. Remove all stumps. Cultivate We plot with a single¬ 
furrow plough and root the soil to a good depth. This will saVh many disappointments. 
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A garden that has been poorly cultivated will never return the yields that one will receive 
from deeply ploughed land. As the natural soil is rao-ely fertile enough to produce heavy 
yields, it is advisable to apply and work in a heavy dressing of cow manure. In order 
that the plants will be well protected from live stock, a good fence should be erected, 
and if in an exposed place, reinforce with a break wind. Paths should be built at least 
6in. above the level of the beds and graded to drain water off. When the garden has 
been marked out in sections scatter about 2m. of fresh horse manure to provide warmth, 
then dig in lightly. As regards the growing of vegetables, full details of seasonal crops 
can be found in the weekly papers. Nearly all root vegetables require a deep rich soil, 
and they respond readily with tlie slightest attention. For cabbages and cauliflowers, 
plenty of room must be allowed—at least 2ft. each way. For early results plant seeds 
at the end of February. This will give strong plants a chance with the first rains. 
Do not plant all seeds at the same time, but endeavor to secure a steady flow of vege* 
tables for the house. Cauliflowers need a little assistance to produce good heads; the 
geiioral practice of experienced gardeners is to gather the outside leaves and lightly 
tie them; this protects the heads from the sun and dust. Peas are easily grown, and 
respond well without much attention. The summer garden needs mpre care, and plants 
grown as early as possible will produce fruit when it is needed. Cucumbers, pumpkins, 
and all marrows need abundance of water. With tomatoes more care is ne^ed, both 
in growing and watering. They should be given plenty of water to keep them growing 
healthily. If the plants are pruned and trained they will produce a splendid amount 
of fruit. The ground should be kept loose, and if kept moist black spot wull not 
develop. Flowers do not appear to be popular hero, but nothing is mjore pleasing 
than a well-grouped display. Even a few blooms brighten the homestead; it does not 
matter a great deal about the varieties, as each lias his own taste, but a little energy 
ill this direction will be amply repaid, both to the owner and the visitor/’ (Secretary, 
Mr. T. Winters, Cleve.) 


WALLALA. 

September lUth.—Pi*<e8ont: 13 members and three visitors. 

Mr, K. W. Neild read a pajK^r, Harvesting Machinery.” He said harvesting 
machinery could be divided into two classes, the harvester and header and the strijiper 
and winnower, <*a(di of which ha<i its own particular advantages. The header and harvester 
had lieen brought almost to ’jierfec.tion during the last few years and were now* extensively 
UHod owing to the sjKMJd and economy with wrhich they could handle the crops. Their 
disadvantage was that they deteriorated quickly and were not so successful when use<l 
on the rough stump land, which constituted a large area of the farming lands of 
their district. That fact, together with the adverse seasons experienced of late, had 
inttiieiiced many farmers in favor of the stripjH'r. The main advantages of that machine 
were that it was easier to oi)erate, had lc*8s wear and tear, and efticientlj’^ handleil ver;’ 
light cro|)e. In normal years, wdiere there was a ver^' large area to be reaped, it must 
be. done in the cheapest possible manner, and for this reason the header or harvester 
should be given serious consideration. It eliminated the risk of large losses due to rain 
during the harvesting? period and considerably reduced the labor required to harvest the 
crop. On the other hand, although the use of the stripper entailed much more work, it 
was very usetul oii stump land and for reaping the poorer crops in very dry years. 
Assuming that the average farmer of their district crop|)ed 700 acres annually, he 
would require two implements to harvest the crop, and he considered that a stripper 
used in conjunction with a harvester or header would form the most economical har¬ 
vesting plant for their conditions. The header or harvester could be used wherever 
possiMe, and either implement driven by a small engine would make a very efficient 
winnower. Two men would thus be able to complete ttie whole of the harvesting opera¬ 
tions in a minimum of time. On a one-man farm the harvester fltted with a chaff¬ 
saving attachment would enable the farmer to do his own harvesting, and at the same 
time to save a considerable quantity of feed for the stock. The writer stated in con¬ 
clusion that the Australian-made machine, being made specially for local conditions, com¬ 
pared very favorably with any other implement. (Secretary, Mr. C. F. Zippcl.) 


WABEAMBOO. 

September Dth.—Present: Eight members. 

Starting on a New Scrub Bixick. —Mr. F. Chilman read the following paper:— 
''One of the first essentials in starting on a new block is to find the best site to erect 
the homestead; preferably the best position is in the centre of the block, not too far 
off the main road. The reason to get near a main road is you always have the chance 
of having a fair road to travel on, and then pipetracks and telephones generally follow 
a main road. Try and choose a sloping piece of ground for the homestead, so that 
water can drain away from the house; also pick a good patch of soil for a garden 
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later on. Clear the scrub so that the convenient paddocks can be worked from the 
stable with the minimum amount of travelling. In clearing light whipstick scrub, 1 
prefer a fairly heavy log. The heavier class of scrub needs a roller to get it down, 
and there are some blocks where the axe is needed. After the scrub is down, if it is 
possible, cut all springbucks that are left standing to ensure a clean burn. Clear a 
fire break around the scrub. That is fairly easily done by burning a break on calm 
nights, when the dre can be kept under control. After the burning season opens, get 
the scrub burnt as early in the summer as possible, see that sticks are picked, and 
cultivate it as soon as possible after burning. Then drill in with a disc drill, preferably 
after a rain. As soon as possible get the homestead in comfortable order. This again 
lies with the amount of capital available. But always aim at putting permanent 
improvements, and in such a way that it is easy to add to them. All fences should 
be permanent and as many paddocks as possible opening into the stable yard. Some* 
times it is necessary to erect a race to lead into a paddock, but always aim at a 
minimum amount of fencing with handy sized paddocks. It is a good plan to have 
a couple of 20 or 30 acre paddocks joining the house for the milking. Always aim at 
making the stables on the south or east side of the house, and there will not be very 
much trouble with dust and rubbish from the stable blowing around the house. The 
next essential is to provide a water supply handy to the house and stables. In this 
district it is difficult to get clay for sinking dams, but there are many places where 
underground tanks could be put down. Fortunately the ^od main has sdved this 
district from a water shortage. A person need never be idle on a farm, as there is 
always some improvements to do, such as fencing, making the home more comfortable 
with outbuildings, gardens, &c. Much can be done to make things comfortable without 
any great expense if we make the best use of the material we have, such as petrol tins 
and drums, and there is plenty of stone if anyone is handy with the trowel." Discussing 
the paper, Mr. W. Morris thought the better method to adopt to provide fire breaks would 
be to throw the timber back into the rolling for 15ft. or 20ft. all around and thus 
form a bank of timber on the edge of the rolling which would provide a good bank 
of scrub to light up on when the burning season opened. If this was done on the day 
the settler decided what wind was most suitable for him to burn, he could proceed with 
his assistants to light up the bank opposite to the way he intended the fire to run. 
It would then gradually burn back into the rolling and make a wider break for the 
main body of the fire to burn on to. By this method he W'ould not be compelled to 
go around early in the morning and put out the ends of burning sticks and stumps 
which so often proved a danger and were the cause of many fires starting in standing 
scrub. Mr. O. Murphy agreed with the writer in respect to the leaving a small belt 
of scrub where it was intended to erect the homestead to serve as a breakwind. He 
was inclined to support the Yadnarie Branch of the Bureau in their resolution asking 
that the settler be compelled to leave three chains of standing scrub around the holding. 
This would not only act as a breakwind, but would help to keep drift in check. With 
regard to a young man starting off scratch" on a new farm. This he considered 

was a big handicap and thought that it would be a better proposition if the young 

man engaged in share farming for a year or two as he would not only gain experience, 
but would possibly provide a few pounds in cash as a standby when he needed it to 
start with. Mr. A. Turner considered it was always better to build a heap of timber 
around the rolling in preparing the breaks. This could be done immediately the scrub 
was rolled or logged and gave the settler the chance to burn off the rubbish during 
the cool evenings. Mr. E. Oswald indorsed the remarks of previous speakers in regard 
to throwing in of breaks around the rolling preparatory to burning. Mr. N. Crawford 
always made a practice of making a good break on three sides of the clearing and 

heaped up a break on the northern side to provide a good bulk of stuff for the fire 

to start from. 

On Wednesday, September 10th, Mr. W. H. Brownrigg (District Agricultural 
Instructor) gave a demonstration of classing the farmer ^s flock. An address was 
given by Mr. Brownrigg in the evening on the ^‘Building of the Farm Flock." (Sec¬ 
retary, Mr, E. Adams.) 


WIRBULLA. 

August 29 th.—Present: Seven members and one visitor. 

The meeting took the form of a "Question Box." The following queries were dealt 
with;—"What is the best variety to grow in place of Late Gluyasf" Members 
considered that although the variety did not seem to be ^viug such good results us 
in the past, they would not advise using another variety as the main crop, because 
it proved itself in the past. Federation, Nabawa, and Gallipoli were mentioned 
as giving good results. "What is the best breed of cow for this district!" Member.i 
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In burning stubble the use of 
a Horwood-'Bagshaw Fire Rake 
is infinitely to be preferred to 
the ordinary “running bum/* 
Where the stubble is thin the 
rake will keep the bum going, 
and is not inclined to be as patchv 
as a running bum. Again, with 
a Fire Rake, it is not as neces¬ 
sary to be so careful in the 
choice of a day for burning. In 
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passing over the ground, misses 
nothing, collects and bums ^1 
the sticks and mbbish, and, in 
addition, gives the ground a light 
cultivation stroke. 

The Horwood-Bagshaw 
Stump-Jump Fire Rake is made 
in light and heavy types, with 
two or three wheels; four sizes, 
12ft., 15ft. 24ft., and 30ft. Write 

for our illustrated folder, giving 
full particulars of this imple¬ 
ment. also copies of lette^ from 
enthusiastic owners. Write now 
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The Implement Co., 
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favored a dual purpose cow^ which would be suitable for beef purposes, since there 
was not much demand for milk and butter. ^^Do members think super injurious to the 
soilf^* Most members considered that super was very beneficial, but did not advocate 
heavy dressings in light rainfall districts. <^What is the best depth to fallow in this 
district?” About 3in, was the general opinion, with the frequent use of the piou}|d' 
board plough. ”What is the best type of horse for farm work in these parts!” The 
light, cleandegged horse with plenty of bone and good body was most favorediji all 
were against tte heavy, hair-legged type. ”l8 there any period of the season for 
cutting mallee posts to render them less susceptible to the ravages of white ants!” 
One member had heard that if fresh cut posts were put in the hole with the smaller 
end in the ground, the sap would drain out and the posts would last longer. The 
soft, s^py posts generally appeared to be attacked most by the white tants. Due 
uufiTgestion was that if trees suitable for posts were ring-barked, by removing a strip 
of bark around the trunk, the trees would not die quickly, thereby seasoning the timber 
and making it very hard, which might check the ants. (I^cretary, Mr. H. Boley.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUKT I.OFTY RAXOBB.) 

BOOLOUN. 

October 2nd.—Present: 16 members. 

Sixteen members attended the October meeting, when a paper, “Breeding Horses on 
the Farm, “ was read by Mr. T. Stoeckel. 

Pigs on the Faum. —The following paper was read at the November 2nd meeting by 
Mr. Piitzner, 13 members being pi-csont:—“Many farmers do not pay any attention to 
pig keeping, but the too-often despised pig is probably, if given proper care and atten¬ 
tion, one of the most profitable kinds of live stock on the farm. Farmers should try 
and breed their own pigs, and in doing so select sows that show length and depth. If 
possible, try and get sows from large litters, as they are more likely to propagate large 
litters than those bred from a small litter. It is obvious that the more pigs a sow can 
produce during her life the smaller per head is the cost of inroducing them. The sow 
being the most prolific of all farm animals, is a point strongly in favor of pig keeping. 
As a sire, it is desirable to use a pedigreed boar. He should bo selected from a uniform 
litter, be of good quality, and should liave length and depth, good hams, and strong legs 
and joints. It is most essential tliat both sow and boar should not be too fat wh^ 
mated to get best results. All pigs, other than those fattening fox the inarket, should 
get plenty of green feed and should be allowed to .run out so that they can then forage 
for mineral foods. It is through pigs that skim m^ and swill can be turned to profit. 
Feeding is quite as important as breed; the best pigs can be spoilt by improper 
feeding. During winter and cold weather the pigs sliould have a dry and warm place in 
which to sleep.” 

Growing Lucerne with Bore Water. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
Woolard at the meeting held on January 29th, which was attended by 11 members. ”It 
is safe to say that on nearly every farm in this district there is a claypan close to the 
bore. These claypans are suitable places on which to grow' lucerne. In the first place, 
try to get the plot in a position so that it can be irrigated from the bore. Treneh the 
plot 1ft. deep, mixing in at the same time good stable manure. When the trenching is 
done, remove all hard lumps and stones and leave the plot as near level as possible and 
with a fine surface tilth. Take a small hoe or stick, make shallow furrows, and run in 
the seed at the rate of about lOlbs. to the acre. Wait for a favorable rain to start it, 
and when about 1ft., make the first cut. After cutting, run the water on so that it 
gets a good flooding. Do not water again until it wanto cutting. Always water after 
cutting, so that you keep the water clear of the leaves.” (Secretiury, Mr. J. Palm.) 


BOWHILL (Average annual rainfall, 12iin.). 

There was an attendance of 21 meml^rs and 14 visitors at a meeting held on Sep¬ 
tember »th. Mr. S. Taylor delivered an address, ”Voluntary Pooling.” (Secretary, 
Mr. M. Banks.) 

The meeting of October 20th was held at the residence of H. Just, there being 
present 28 members and 10 visitors, including the District Agricultural I^tructor, Mr. 
B. L. Griffiths 


OOOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, 17.47in.). 

Sixteen members and 10 visitors attended the afternoon meeting, which was held 
1 ^ the farm of Messrs. Upton Brothers, when Mr. 0. Goddard, of tiie School of Mines, 
gave a woolclassing demonstration. In the evening he delivered an address ”The Sheep 
and Wool Industiy and Farm Management of Sheep.” (Seeretaty, Mr. W. Trestrali) 
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CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

Meeting held September 18. Present: Five members. The report of the delegates 
who attended the Pinnaroo Line Conference was received and discussed. (Secretary, 
Mr. W. Pearce.) 


KIJLKIWIRBA. 

September 9th.—Present: 17 members and three visitors. 

Sidelines on the Farm. —Mr. Coombs contributed the following paper;—Sidelines 
are as necessary as crox) growing. I place sheep first because they are useful in so 
many ways. They provide a considerable amount of revenue, help to keep weeds of 
many descriptions in check, provide the house with meat, and assist considerably with 
the fallows in* regard to packing. I recommend keeping ewes. There is less risk with 
them than with dry sheep. I favor the Corriedale breed for this country, and would 
suggest crossing with either Dorset Horn or Shropshire. Both these breeds give a 
good lamb that will grow fast and is well liked by butchers. Endeavor to have sheep- 
proof fences before going in for sheep. Cows are essential for convenience and comfort 
for the house and the ladies therein. Jerseys are favored because they keep the supply 
of butter going for a much longer period than the larger breeds. The latter have 
many admirers and sux^porters. For these breeds most farmers emphasise the value of 
the calves for butchering and the ameimt of butter they will make in the flush period 
of the year. I am not in favor of keeping a lot of cows unless the farmer has a 
large family of girls to attend to them. Another point in favor of larger breeds over 
the Jersey is that when a cow has got to the stage when it is not profitable for 
milking they have a higher monetary value. This, however, is not so high as it would 
at first appear. If the amount of food consumed during the life of both breeds over 
a period of, say, 10 years, is taken into consideration, I think that the Jersey will 
show to have been more profitable. The Jersey is not a delicate breed and will hold 
its own with most of the other breeds. If cows are kept, pigs will be found necessary. 
1 have been keeping a Duroc boar for two years now and find them very satisfactory. 
They keep in better condition during the growing period, arc more contented, and 
easily kept in the sty. I feed barley as the main food, and they are always supplied 
with whole com. I use a petrol drum split in halves lengthways and let it in the 
ground a little way to stop it from rolling over. The best method is to crush the 
barley and keep it in a self-feeder so that the pigs can help themi^elves. 1 keep most 
of the pigs until they are about IfiOlbs. to ISOlbs. live weight. Fowls are another of 
the sidelines managed by the ladies. They are easier handled and more profitable 
than cows. I favor one of the larger breeds of fowls, but if eggs are the main object, 
then the White Leghorn is not excelled. The larger breeds are more saleable when they 
have served their term of laying. They can be kept out of the garden, haystack, and 
farm machinery, and generally lay better during the winter months. The above 
remarks apply chiefly to an eggdaying strain. I strongly advise every farm homestead 
to have a kitchen garden. If a record is kept it will prove itself profitable, and 
vegetables grown on the property are much b^ter than those that are purchased.” 
(Si^retary, Mr. H. J. Elliot.) 

LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.95in.). 

Meeting held September 27th. Present: 12 members. A report of the proceedings 
of the Annual Congress was given by Mr. C. Wendt and the Secretary (Mr. R. Koch.) 

MERIBAH (Average annual rainfall, 11.70in.). 

At the meeting held on September 8th, Mr. W. Mason presided over an attendance 
of 17 members. The report of the ^delegates to the country crop competition was 
received and discussed. It was decided to hold a local crop competition, for which 
two trophies valued at five guineas and two guineas have been offered. (Secretary, 
Mr. E. Carr.) 


MILLEKDILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13in.). 

The Secretary, Mr. V. Wegener, gave an interesting account of a trip he had made 
fto New South Wales. There were present 10 members and several visitors. 


MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

Meeting held September 20th. Present: Mr. A. Braendler (Chair) and 29 members. 
Messrs. Hein and Kuchel reported on the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Altmann.) 
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NETHEBTON. 

Septembiar 3rd, 1930.—Present: 21 members and visitors. 

8£D£ Links on the Farm. —Mr. Johncock, in the course of a paper on this subject, 
said side lines such as cows, fowls, kitchen garden, and pigs should prove of very 
valuable assistance to the household expenses to the man who was just starting on a 
new block. Cows were essential on every farm, especially where therfe was a family. 
Six good cows would produce on an average £90 worth of produce. In the Nethfsrton 
district it would be necessary to hand feed for six or seven months of the year. 
Each cow would require 201b8. of chaff per day, and for the remainder of her fodder should 
be able to obtain sulhcient roughage in tlie paddock. A paddock of about 24 acres 
sown with 201b8. of wheat, SOlbs. of oats, and OOlbs. of super should provide feed for 
six cows from early June until the end of thte year. A cow eating 201b8. of chaff 
per day would consume 1} tons of chaff, at £3 per ton, £5 58. per cow—tor six cows 
equals £31 10s.; Sbush. wheat at 4s. equals 328.; ISbush. oats at 28. 6d. equals 37s. 6d.; 
1 ton farm food £3; 1 ton super £5-^36 19 b. 6 d. Produce from cows £90; balance 
£50 Os. 6d. Sale of live calves at £3 each, £15—^total £65 Os. 6d. Fowls.—He recom¬ 
mended the White Leghorn. Twenty-live bags of wheat would feed 100 laying hens 
during the year if birds were allowed free range on the farm; 100 hens should produce 
£40 worth of eggs each year, less 25 bags of wheat at 128. per bag equals £15, leaving 
a profit of £25. It was difficult to give an estimate of the value of Ihe kitchen garden. 
Where sufficient water was available practically all kinds of vegetables could be grown. 
Pigs.—Three pigs could be fed on the waste milk from six cows, and with’ Obush. of 
pollard to top off each pig the animals could be used as fresh pork, cured for bacon, 
or marketed. A pig at five to six months of age should weigh ISOlbs.; market value 
about £4 each pig equals £12. Cost of feeding, ISbush. pollard at Is. 9d. equals 31 b. 6 d., 
profit £10 8s. 6d. ^plying to questions, Mr. Johncock said the hens would lay better 
without running with the roosters if thfey were locked up. Mr. WDkin said that sheep 
kept for rations could be classed as a profitable side line. (Secretiary, Mr. O. Wilkin, 
Yumali.") 


NUNKEBI. 

September 10th.—^Present: 11 members. 

Sheep Dipping. —Mr. C. Grill read the following paper:—'*A11 sheep should be 
dipped for the destruction of parasites. Merinos about five weeks after shearing 
and crossbreds about two months. Sheep should not be dipped straight off shears, 
there is not sufficient wool to hold * the ingredients of the dip. A dip 40ft. long, 
22in. wide, and 5ft. deep will save ' a lot of trouble and insure thorough saturation 
of the fleece, which ii^ absolutely essential if dipping is to be effective. The drainage 
area for small flocks should be about 16ft. by 18ft., divided into two pens, so that 
when one pen is full it can be shut off and allowed to drain while the other is 
being filled. In this district limestone, mortar, and cement, reinforced with wire- 
netting, is a very suitable building material. There are many ways of getting the 
sheep into the dip. One way is (by having a race lengthways across the edge of 
the!dip and slanting boards at the "dip, which should be kept very slippery, so that 

when sheep pass along the race and ptep on to the boards they slip into the dip. 

Another method is by using the same kind of race and a trap door, which has the 
same effect, but old sheep that have been through a few times are hard to get 
through the race. The best method is a small pen at the mouth of the 'dip that 
will hold about 20 sheep, with other yards made bandy for filling up; if one man gets 
in the pen. and catches the shoep by the hind leg and one arm around the neck 
it is easily pushed into the dip without being knocked about and gets properly 
treated while in the swim. With the race style of dipping lambs often go too fast 
and ,fall in, one on top of the othef*, or on their backs or sides, or head first, in 
which case they are liable to take a mouthful of the dip, and it also makes it 

difficult for the man with the prod to handle them properly. The heads of sheep 

should be pushed under.twice during the swim, care being taken to allow breathing 
space between each plunge. For the strength of the dip one should be guided bv 
the directions on the Vpackets. Any recognised dip, preferably an arsenical, which 
is most effective. Keep the bath stirred up from tne bottom and see that the scum 
that accumulates on top is skimmed off. Sheep should be yarded over night and 
dipping begun early in the morning, and continued only so long that the sheep can 
dry before night. If vthis is carried out much fouling of the bath will be avoided, 
but care must be taken- that the sheep are not thirsty, because they are apt to drink 
the wash or lick up 'the floor of the draining pen. Dipping should not be carried 
out in wet, cold weather, as the sheep may suffer from the effects and contract 
pneumonia, and rain falling on newly dipped sheep may result in scalding and 
mortality. The rain falling on hheep wet with dip carries particles which riiould 
adhere to the ^ wool right down to the skin, resulting m an overdose. When the sheep 
are quite dry there is no risk. Shade arying, or a cool dav makes the dip more 
lasting in the wool, and prevents scalding which may result if the sheep are turned 
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out under a very hot sun. To avoid dip^stalned wool, the bath should be emptied 
and thorou|^hly cleaned out at regular intervals^ or when it is noticeable that the 
dip is heavily laden, with dirt which has been washed out of the wool. Bams should 
be dipped first, then adults, and lambs last. Do not hurry the dipping, but allow 
sufficientf ^time in the bath for the dip to reach the parasites right down on the 
skin. If the dipping of sheep is properly carried out there should be no loss or 
trouble from year to year. Any sheepowner who has had experience with ticks ox 
lice well knows the value of dipping. Lice are the worst offenders, the sheep rub 
against the fences and logs, or any obstruction that may be in the paddock, until 
the wool becomes tangled^ and matted, and in some'cases rub themselves bare to the 
skin, which destroys the whole fleece. With the constant irritation the sheep become 
very poor, which is detrimental to the rearing of fat lambs. The Compulsory 
Dipping Act is very essential, for careless sheepowners with{ lousy sheep are of 
great annoyance to their neighbors.’^ (Secretary, Mr. P. Ling.) 


OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10.58in.). 

The meeting of September 1st was held at the residence of Mr. J. Loffler, there 
being present Mr. T. Atkinson (Chair), 14 members, and two visitors. An address, 
'^Diseases of Wheat,'’ was delivered by Mr. B. L. Oriffiths (District Agricultural 
Instructor). (Secretary, Mr. H. Loffler, Wirrelyerna, via Morgan.) 


PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, l,3.70in.). 

Mr. C. Neindorf presided over an attendance of 12 members at the annual meeting 
which was held on July 8th. Officers ivere elected and a programme arranged for the 
ensuing 12 months. 

A further meeting held on September 2nd took the form of a “Question Box.” 
Fourteen members were present. 

A previous meeting held on August 5th was attended by 20 members. Members dis* 
cussed the .subject, “Clipping Horses.” (Secretary, Mr. C. Foale.) 


PARUNA. 

The monthly meeting was held -on *Sept4>»mber 5th; twenty-six members wore present, A 
df^bate was held on the subject, “Harvesters r. Stripiiers,” and resulted in favor of the 
stripper. (Woeretary, Mr. F, 8umner.) 


PATA. 

Meeting held September 25th. Present: 10 members and two visitors. Mr. B. L. 
Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, .“Wheat Yields in the 
Murray Mallee Lands.” (Secretary. Mr. A. May.) 


RAMCO. 

Mo(*ting held September 8th. Pre.scnt: Mr. .T. Boehm (Chair) and eight members. 
Mr. Bo<»hm informed vMr. Burroughs that the best time to apply manure to orchards 
was just before the first irrigation. Other subjects of interest to river settlers were 
also disi'ussed. (Secret.ary, Mr. J. Odgers.) 


WAIKRRIE (Average annual rainfall, 9.61in.). 

Meeting held September 25th. Present: Mr. E. Rowe (Chair), 11 members, and 
six visitors. Mr. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address '^The 
Codlin Moth, ’ ’ and presented the prizes won at the Waikerie and Ramco Pruning Com¬ 
petitions. ” Secretary, Mr. E. Rowe.) 


PARAFIEL D POULTRY STATION. 

MOW BOOKIMO ORDERS FOR SPRING, 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WBm uwBOBM oaiiT. OMunRT—nn.t, avoust, ud BxrraiiBaB. 

PRICES- 

EGGS— lOi. per Setting of 15 Eggt; Incubator Lota, £2 lOt. per 100. 

DAYjOLD CHICKENS-I7a. 6d. per dozen. £6 per 100. Free on nU. Salkboiy. 
Further partieulara can be obtained from the Manager. Parafield Poultry Station, Salbbury. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Manager. 
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YUBCK). 

September 9th.—Preseat: Eight members. 

Odds and Ends on the Farm.— The Secretary (Mr. M. Walker) read the following 
paper:—^"^The old adage, 'Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselvesi, * is one that can be applied in many ways , on the farm, one of them 
being the profitable realisation of material which is usually considered to be waste 
and . scrap. The packing around comsacks—there are many uses to which the hoop- 
iron may bel :put, such as spreaders for swingtetrees, taking rthe place of a chain 
for pulling up the bag lifter, staying swing gates, frames into which can be fitted 
a kerosene tin bucket, a dozen 18in. lengths fitted into a wooden frame on edge 
makes a splendid boot scraper. The square fasteners and pins .also come in very 
handy, and one can' always find a use for them, j The former make good washers 
for taking (up the slack bolts on a scrub roller frame, whilst the mild steel pins are 
first class for use as rivets, being of various sizes there are often jobs in which 
they can be^lused. The sacking covering the bags makes a good* cloth for use under 
the winnower and grader, especially that from oft the ends, which frequently is of a 
much stouter texture than the remainder. G-ood packing cases should be carefully 
knocked to ’pieces, the nails put into a tin, and the boards packed away ouV of. the 
weather. They will do as <well for the job as, other timber which would • have to be 
purchased. All scraps of wire should be carefully picked up and put into a heap, 
or hung up and tisod to tie on the barb lor spring coil when fencing. Shorter 
pieces come in handy for fastening. netting. The waste oil • from motor vehicles can 
be sprinkled on the smithy floor (if on earth). This helps to keep down the dust. 
It may also be used to advantage if poured around fence posts, gate posts, shed 
posts, &c., to arrest and prevent' decay and check ravages of white ants. Super bags, 
if cared for and put away, can be used for storing oats and fowls’ feed. Never 
use oil from motor* vehicles on any machinery, because it cuts the bearings badly.” 

Eleven members and 16 visitors attended a meeting on September 29th. Messrs 
H. B. Barlow (Ohief Dairy Instructor) and P. H. Suter (Senior Dairy Instructor) 
delivered addresses on the subject, "Care of the Oow on the Farm.” 

At a meeting held on October 27th, with an attendance of 19 members and visitors, 
Mr. C. F. Anderson (Poultry fexpert) delivered an address. An interesting discussion 
followed. 

On November 5th 11 members and visitors toured the district and made an inspection 
of the crops. An average of six bags per acre was expected for the district. 
(Secretary, Mr. M. Walker.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTBIOT. 

CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.91in.). 

Meeting held September 8th. Present: 20 members and visitors. Mr. J. Spencer 
addressed the meeting on "Planting Potatoes,’' and replied to numerous questions. 
A competition was held, each member cutting three potatoes for seed. The winner 
was Mr. Rex Potter. 

A meeting held on October 5th was attended by 11 members and visitors. Messrs. 
T. B. Brooks and J. Potter gave reports of the Annual Congress. 

A further meting was held on October 22nd at Mr. D. R. Spencer’s homestead. 
After an inspection of Mr, Spencer’s field peas the properties of Messrs. H. C. Harper, 
L. C. Spencer, and E. A. Harper were visited. (Secretary, Mr. T. B. Brooks.) 


INMAN VAiLLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

Sixteen members and visitors, including a member from the Kimba Branch, attended 
the meeting held on September 25th, when Mr. R. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor) 
delivered an address, "Relative Value of Foodstuffs.” (Secreta*ry, Mr. H. Lewis.) 

LANGHORNE’S CREEK (Average annua) rainfall, 14.80in.) 

MeeUng held September 3rd. Present: 18 members, seven visitors. Mr. B. Caselev 
dairying. Mr. W. Yellaiid also spoke on the subject, "The Farm 

Garden. ” 

A farther mating on October let wae attended by 18 members and four riaitora. The 
del^gat^ submitted r^orts of the Annual Congress. 

Meeting held November 5th.—Present: 20 members and three visitors. Mr. E. W. 
J ^ Assistant, Department of Agriculture), delivered an address, 

‘Weeds and Grasses of the District.” 

meeting on ^cember 3rd, Mr. A. R HUton, of the Murray 

.^1* ®®**®®*> sddreae dealing trtth agricultural education in the TTnited 

^enca. Hie addreea was iflustrated with lantern alidea (Secretary, Mr. 
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LENSWOOD AND FOBBST RANGE (Average aanual rainfall, to 36in.). 
Meeting held iSeptember 29th. Present; 13 members. The Hon. Secretary read a 
paper, Plant Requirements and Soil Oonditions. ’ ’ 

Meeting held January ‘27th. Present: 11 members. A representative of the 
Piroducers Distributing Society addressed the meeting on the subject, Better 
Marketing Facilities.'^ (Secretary, Mr. B. Lawrence, Lenswood.) 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

September 24th.—Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

I'ASTUBE Deyelopment.— ^Mr. R. Hill (District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an 
address on this subject. A keen discussion followed. Mr. Hill said that the best type 
of pasture consisted of about 25 per cent, clovers and 75 per cent, mixed grasses. He 
did not advocate ploughing our scrub after clearing before planting clover, because it 
turned over the sour soil, and also left no •covering for the growing clover. Mr. Hay 
asked what kind of clay subsoil was the better—the light-colored or the darker. Mr. 
Keen said that he had seen a better stand of Perennial Bye on the lighter. Mr. Hill 
stressed the value of meadow hay, and said that the time to cut saime was jucd when 
the growth started to drop. Discussing peas, Mr. Smith said that he had noticed an 
improvement in growth where he had put pig manure. Again touching on the ploughing 
of scrub, Mr. Hill said th^t if this was done, a cover crop of oats should be put in. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. Lowe.) 

Ten members attended a meeting held on November 8th at Mr. H. J. Jagger':^ 
homestead, at Inman Valley. Members inspected the sheep and pastures on the 
property. 

A meeting on October 25th wris attended by 21 members and visitors, and took the 
form of an inspection of Mr. Geo. Deplidge's farm, at Waitpinga (8ecre»tary, Mr. A. 
Lowe.) 


SCXITT'S BOTTOM. 

The meeting on September 6th was attended by eight members. The agenda of the 
Animal Congress wavs discussed and delegates appointed. (Secretary, Mr. E. Atkinson, 
Cherry Gardens.) 

October 4th.—Present: Nine members. 

Farm Management. —Under the title ‘‘Things that should be Cared for on a Farm," 
the following paper was presented by Mr. A. Martin:—Attfmd to fences and gates, so 
that the livestock on the property are kept within bounds. If there are good fences ^d 
gates, you will not be troubled with other people's stock if they are allowed on the roads. 
It is a good plan to clear away 2ft. each side of a fence, so that it will be possible to 
save the posts from getting burnt in case of fire. Machinery and tools should be kept 
in the places sot apart for them and maintained in good working order. Oiling 
greasing of any machine should always be looked to at least once a day to save the 
wearing of parts. Oil and giease are far cheaper than new parts. Oeeks and small 
gutters should be cleaned out periodically so tliat if at any time there comes a heavy 
rain the water can get away and not remain on land that may be required for cultivation 
or undier crop. This paper was discussed, and with “Economy on the Farm" proved 
very helpful. The following suggestions were made:—Oroiwing own meat; growing 
fodder for stock; making an early start in the morning; having w^ork planned out; using 
sharp tools; not overstocking the paddocks; and seeing that ail bags, &c., are not left 
out in the open. 

The annual meeting was held at Mr. R. Thorpe's residence on November Ist, there 
being present eight members. The annual report was read and officers elected. 

Items of local interest were discussed at the meeting hold at the residence of Mr. 
Blakeley on December 6th, which was attended by eight members. (Secnetary, Mr. E. 
Atkinson, Cherry Gardens.) 


8 PRINGTON. 

A “Question Box" evening was held on September 3rd, 13 members were present. 

The meeting on October Ist was attended by 18 members and numerous visitors. 
Mr. C. A. Goddard (Assistant Wool Instructor, School of Mines) gave a demonstration 
of wool classing at Mr. B. Forrest’s shearing shed. In the evening Mr. Gk>ddard 
delivered an address on sheep and wool. 

Twelve meniberB and visitors attended the annual meeting on November 12th. The 
Hon. Secretary (kfc. E, Brokate) read the annual report, and offloers were elected 
for the eoBiiiiig yeaor. 
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CROWN LANDS. 


UST OF LANDS OPEN.. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the 
Director of Lands, Adelaide. 


appucahons for land. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for appli¬ 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro¬ 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank 'Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, Board of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 





Any p^son may reproduce or republish any of the articles contained herein, provided 
that an acknowledgment is made that the article appeared in the Journal of Agriculture 
and the author’s name is also acknowledged. 


S. R. WHITPORD. 
Minister ot^ 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Confereucee. 

District OoiifcTeiiccs of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows:— 

River Murray, at Renmark, June 18th (Mr. W. E. Meier, Secretary). 

Far West Coast, at Ceduna, July Ist (Mr. E. H. Fear, Secretary). 

Upper North, at Willowie, July 15th (Mr. H. A. Crisp, Secretary). 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.30 n.m. in each case. Papers and questions 
for Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a 
fortniglil prior to the rcsj^ective dates mentioned. 

The Dairying Industry. 

When (liscuHsing a paper on ^'Ensilage and Grassland Management,^’ read by Mr, 
B. J. Cleve at the Kalangadoo Conference, Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agri¬ 
culture) impressed upon delegates the importance to the State of the dairying industry. 
At the present time, he said, there was no industry in the State that was more stable. 
Unfortunately, the number of cows in South Australia had b<»en regularly declining for 
the past seven oi’ eight years, and now that they were urgently liMpnred by fammrs it 
was very difficult to secure cows at a reasonable price. He lioped that farmers and 
landholders in the South-East would realise the importance of encouraging the industry 
ainl would liel[) to breed cows for the u.sc of farmers in less favored portions of the 
State. 

Insects in Flour Bin. 

The Govenirnent Entomologist (Mr. A. M. Uea, F.E.S.), in commenting on insects 
foiwiuded to him for identitication from “E. B. P., ” Murraytowu^ says the specimens 
are larvae and moths of the mill moth or meal worm (Ephestia huchni^lfa) which com¬ 
monly attacks meals and flours all over the world, and is a seriims pest in mills. 
Burning sulj)hur should not be used against them as the fumes destroy the gluten, and 
hence bread could not be made from flour so treated. Heating meals and flours to 
over KiO deg. will destroy all tlie insects and their eggs, but the dung and webbing 
would be left behind as well as the bodies of the insects. The only satisfactory way 
to get rid of them is to destroy such flours or meals as are already attacked and to 
steam the bin or otherwise heat it in order to destroy all the larvae. The larvae are 
to be seen in almost every grocer ’s store in Australia, and in every flour mill, and they 
are a cojistant source of tnnible where\er flours and meals are store*!. 

Bloodless Castration of livestock. 

Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer), speaking at Wirrabara 
(Conference on the use of the Burdizzo pincers as a means of castration, said it was a 
method that could be recommended. It was now in general use by thousands of stock- 
owners and w'Hs giving satisfactory results; in fact many owners had stated that they 
would not revert to ^«jmy other method after having used the Burdizzo. There were 
many ad\antage8 in its favor—its cleanliness, speed, it could be used at any time of the 
year, it made no wound that could be infected with disease or attacked by flies, and 

^e was no bleeding. Not its least advantage was the fact that the animals receiveu 
slightest setback. Horses after castration with the Burdizzo could return to 
or four days, and rams were able to get up and walk away. 
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White Ants Attacking Trees. 

Tlie Woods and Forests Department advises a correspondent at Kybunga, who asked 
for information as to the best method of preventing white ants attacking trees, that 
these pests do not attack healthy, vigorous trees. Where it has occurred, however, it 
has be<ni stated that sheep dung plastered round tho stems has been used with very good 
results. Sugar or treacle with which arsenic has been blended, if placed in the excavations 
workc‘d by the ants, will kill ofl[‘ large numbers, for they feed upon it readily, and even 
eat tlu‘ dead ants which have first succumbed to the poison, »o that their iiuinbers arc 
soon reduced. 

Publications Beceived. 

\’ol. 21, Stud Book of the Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society, 19111. 

Annual Report, Veterinary Department, Nigeria, 1929. 

Annual Repoi*t, Department of Agriculture, Uganda, 1929. 

South Devon Flock Book of England, 1930. 

Ayrshire Held Book of Great Britain, 1930. * 

New Zealand Romney Marsh Flock Book, 1929. 

Overseas Trade for 1929-30, Commonwealth of Australia. 

(’alcndar^ University of Adelaide, 1931. 

‘'The Feathered World Year Book, 1931.’’ Price 2s. 6d. Published by "The 
Feathered World,” 9, Arundel Street, London, W.C. 2. 


AOBICULTUBAL INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Prof, A. .1. Pkrkins^ Director of Agriculture.] 


Mixing other Materials with Superphosphate. 

D. iT., ” YoHetowv, Is it advimble to mix superphosphate with some other 
material w order to get more regular distribution of relatively small qu-aniities dwring 
the current season:' The correspondent suggests the use of—(1) Sea sand; (2) finely 
ground sea shells; (3) seed gypsum. Reply—Of the three, sand, if sufficiently pure, 
w’ould be the least likely to affect the water solubility of the superphosphate with 
which it would be mixed. Seed gypsum would come next, and would indeed have no 
effe<*t whatsoever unless it contained a certain amount of calcium carbonate as an 
impurity. Finely ground sea shells w'ould, if left long enough in contact with the 
45 per cent, superphosphate, probably lead to a certain amount of loss in the water 
solubility of the superphosphate due to what is known as ‘' reversion. ’ • This reversion, 
however, would be no greatei' than what occurs when the superphosphate comes in 
contact with the moist soil containiug nn adequate amount of lime. 

Barley on Stubble v. Grass Land. 

Why is stubble land better than grass land for a barley crop? What rotation of crops 
and what method of working the land for a ha^ crop is recommended? "E. G. B.,’^ 
Maitland. Reply^The general impression in your district to the effect that a 
better sample of barley is secured when the crop has been sown on wheat 
stubbles than when it has been sown on grass land is probably correct. To 
a very great extent "quality” in the barley sample is affected by what is generally 
vvn as the "condition” of the land; that is to say, that land which in any way has 
”''*v to force along a crop and to lead to relative rankness in growth, usually 
" nor quality in the sample of Barley. Brobably in this direction the main 
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difficulty is excess of available nitrogen during the growing period of the barley crop, 
an<l in this connection, there would usually be less available nitrogen on wheat stubbles 
than in recently broken grass land. 

Preference is for the following rotation:— 

Wheat—^Barley—Grass—^Bare Fallow, 

If an oaten hay crop is grown upon stubble, the most effective method of increasing 
the hay yield would be— 

(a) to sow the oats as early in the season as circumstances permitted; and 
(h) to subsequently topdress the crop after seeding with not less than iewt. 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 


[lieplieh supplied by Mr. W. ,1. Hpafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Faspalnm and Couch Grass. 

L, A./’ Inman Valley, asks infernmtion as to the feeding value of paspaimn 
and couch grass. Reply —Paspalum dilaiaium is a strong growing forage plant of fairly 
high feeding value, but in temperate climates, and particularly in those pants where 
the winter is cold, this grass is only a hardy forage plant, giving some feed in the summer 
which is not very nutritious. Couch grass is extremely hardy, grows well in sandy 
soils and is very fattening for sheep, but does not produce a great bulk of forage, 
and is not a particularly good milk producer. Both paspalum and couch grass 
can be established by seed amongst scanty pasture provided—^1) The soil is loose 
enough for the drill to enter it, and (2) the seed is drilled in to a shallow depth in 
November after having been closely fed down and when there is enough moisture 
present to germinate the seed. Better results, of course, follow seeding on properly 
cultivated land. 


Waste Currants as Food for Block. 

C, 1),,** Clare, asks what is the value of waste currants as a food for livestock. 
Reply—A sample of currants was submitted to the Director of Chemistry, who has 
supplied the following analysis:— 

Per cent. 


Moisture. 10.02 

Ash. 2.84 

Protein. 3.89 

Fat. 0.82 

Fibre. 1.47 

Carbohydrates (by difference). 80.96 


100.00 

It is almost impossible to compare this foodstuff with any of the other welbkaown 
foodstuffs because the protein content is so low, and much of the carbohydrates consists 
of sugar. If the sugar is digestible by farm livestock, currants could be compared, 
with some other feeds, for fattening purposes at all events, on their starch equivalent values 
as follows:—If maize is worth 81.5, wheat brau is worth 48.1, and the waste curtanti 
75. On this basis, Vif the currants are to replace maize at £7 lOs. a ton, the curranta 
would be worth about £6 178. a ton, but with bran at £3 158. a ton the currants would 
only be worth about £5 17s. a ton. Neither of these comparisons oan be taken as strictly 
correct, because the currants contain so much less protein than the other two foodftufli. 
If currants are to be used to full advantage by farm livestock, they diould be fed itt 
^unction with other foodstuffs rich in protein, such as peas, lucerne, subterranean 
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nations for Fattening Sheep. 

If trdhers mid lamhs are fed heavily on oats and dry feed, is there any danger of 
impactian cmd would it he advisable to add limseed nuts to act as a laxativef 
< ‘ 1). A. L.,' * Auburn. Reply—If the sheep are getting roughage as a picking of dry feed 
ill the paddocks^ there should be very little risk of impaction killing or retarding the 
f](‘velopinent of the animalS; but trouble might be experienced if all of the feed is carted to 
tile sheep. Sheep nuts would keep the sheep healthy, because of their laxative effects, but 
they are very expensive when eoinpared to other foodstuffs, and one should get equal results 
in keeping the animals free from impaction, and at a much less cost, by using bran or 
molasses. As a matter of fact, there is a foodstuff procurable near Clare, which will 
(uobably do the job better than those already mentioned, i.e., the small waste currants 
lield !»;>’ the Clare Packing Shed. If these can be purchased at a reasonable figure, they 
«*ouhl lie fed at the rate of to ilb. per sheep per day, and with some oats as well 
as roughage, the animals would probably keep in good health and fatten very readily. 

Cultivation of Badly Drifted Soil. 

.1 field of fairly firm land which does not usncUly drift was fallowed and the heavy 
v:mds have blown the loose soil from large areas right down to the depth of ploughing. 
Should the field be reploughcd or only cultivated^ Reply—Our experience with areas of 
fallow which have drifted to the depth of ploughing is that they should be cultivated to 
a very shallow' depth as soon after an autiunn rain as is possible. If no heavy-tined 
cultivator is available to do the job, the plough can be used, but on no account should 
it be allowed to enter the land to a greater depth than l^in. When stirred so as to 
loosen only enough soil to properly cover the seed, it is not unusual to get really big 
loops from drifted patches, whereas, if stirred deeply, unmellowed soil is brought to 
th(* surface and produces poor crops. 

Sodium Chloride, Bffect on Cattle. 

After spraying sodium chloride on blackberries will it have any injurious effect on 
cattle if they ate same? Reply—Sodium chloride or common salt would probably kill 
hlackhcrries if sufficient were used, but it would require such an enormous quantity that 
the expense would not be w'arranted. The land would be rendered sterile for some 
years, hut stock would benefit liecause of the salt. Sodium chlorate, which will kill 
black horries w hen applied as a spray, leads to temporary sterility of the soil, and if 
good rains are experienced soon after treatment, the soil becomes fit for cropping a 
few' weeks after having been saturated with the chlorate. The small amount present 
will not injure livestock, although they lick it up greedily. 


HORTICITLTURAL INQinRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. (Ieo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 


Bxplosives for Subsoiling. 

What experience has the Department of AgriouUnre had m the use of explosives for 
subsoilmgf Wirrabara Agricultural Bureau). Reply—Prior to the outbreak of the great 
war this subject came much to the fore. I have witnessed the use of explosives in a 
few places—^principally in the Adelaide Hills—at Norton Summit, w'hore an old orchard 
of stunted apple trees was treated, and at Wirrabara prior to planting a new orchard.. 
In the old orchard, four holes were driven to a depth of about 30in. into the 
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regular intervals around a tree at a distance of 5ft. from the tnink. In each of these 
one half a plug of gelignite was exploded simultaneouslj. The result was to shahe the 
ground in four overlapping circles^ and at the simultaneou# discharge the tree appeared 
to perceptibly lift and settle again. A number of holes were opened up to note the 
results, and in each case about Ift. below the surface a cavern about large enough to 
hold a household bucket was found. This work was done in the autumn when the sub¬ 
soil, which was of a friable clay with a few loose slatey stones in it, was in a crumbly, 
dry condition. Cracks extended Jft. or so around the hole. In some instances, powdery 
lime was tamj)ed over the charges and an effort made to ascertain if the explosion 
forced it through the soil. No evidence, how'ever, w^as iidducible from the experiment, 
which had for its object the possible distribution of fertilisers through the subsoil by 
such procedure. The old trees were pruned back well, and the hitherto poorly tilled 
orchard was submitted to good average tillage. The old trees made a good recovery 
during the two succeeding years, but how’ much was due to the loosening of the sub¬ 
soil and fracturing of the root system by the explosives I am unable to say. 

The work, preparatory to planting, done at Wirrabara extended over a considerable 
acreage of land afterwards set to a mixed i»lantatioii of stone and pip fruit trees by 
Mr. H. H. Jericho. These young trees made tine growth for some years after planting, 
but how they have stood up since through the dry seasons I cannot say. The block is. 

I think, near Mr. Mamer's orchard. In this instance, the procedure was to explode half !i 
plug of gelignite in each position for a tree and at a lepth of about 2ft. 6in. below the 
surface. The exploded spot was barred down to fill in the cavity which formed in thi* 
somewhat wetter soil below, and a hole opened above it for the insertion of the tree. M*-. 
.Jericho assured me that each hole cost about 4d. to explode and bar and open ready 
for the tree, but it is doubtful if that could be done at the present cost of mat^^rials 
and labor. 

The opinion 1 formed from theiM^ two widely different experiments was that for an old 
root-bound orchard, exi)losives would prove an effective and probably safer substitute 
for subsoiling by mechanical means. In the case of new land, in the absence of large 
subterranean roots or solid stone strata, I do not think it could compare with the work 
done by a powerful caterpillar tractor and very strong subsoiler as made for use with 
the tractor. Land subsoiled with these implements and cross-aubsoiled every 2ft. or 
3ft. to break any barriers or ridges makes a much more thorough job than explosives, 
unless they be used at very close inteiwals and very great expense. The best job is 
made when subsoiling >)y either method if it is done in autumn after the first soaking 
rain wets the first foot of the land and only slightly damps the lower strata. 

Transplanting Mature rniit Trees. 

is‘ thf host plan to adopt to transplant an eight year old pear treef (Jamestown 
Agricultural Branch). Beply—An eight-year pear tree may V)e removed quite safely 
under suitable climatic conditions, but it is a very risky x)r()po8ition in hot, dry, and 
wind-exposed localities. Unless immediate removal is contemplated, the best method 
to adopt with jui established fruit tiw is to dig a trench arrmiid the tree a couple 
of feel from the trunk and deep enough to sever all large roots. At the same time, 
cut the tree back almost on to its main arms. Fill the trench with rich soil or soil 
enriched with plenty of old rotted manure; tramp fairly firmly and soak with water. 
This work should be done about the end of March. During next season the tree should 
be watered well and encouraged to grow throughout the summer. Next March, if the 
ground be opened up outside the previous trench, it will be found that the enriched 
soil has become filled with fibrous roots, which, if well moistened, will hold much of the 
soil in a ball to be carried with the tree. A good plan in lifting the tree is to split 
a strong sack down one side and end, and then, when excavating beneath the ball of 
♦s, gradually work this under it. If a heavy hall is secured, a man graspa each 
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('oiner of the sack and the* traa is carried bodily to its prepared position, which should 
b(' a hole larger and deeper tlian the balk The sack is ])uried where it lies beneath 
the ball, the hole being filled with ennehed soil, and the whole trodden firmly and 
aft('rwai'ds soaked with water. A screen of bagging or boughs stretched on stakes a 
rouj>le of feet above the top of the tree affords considerable help in enabling it to 
recover and progress through the first year after the removal. Old stone fnjit trees, 
us a rule, do not stand lenioval so well as apples, pears, quinces, figs, oranges, and 
lemons. A less satisfactory method is to excavate the tree, saving most of the 
larger roots for several feet in length. The top is cut back as severely as in the 
previous methoiJ. The best time to move established trees is in the autumn or very 
early winter whilst the soil is warm. It is always desirable to tramp the enriched 
soil well down o\er the roots and settle the ground with a thorough .soaking. In all 
iuit the coolest districts, the transplanted tree should be shaded throughout the first 
‘;uTfini(*r and protected against rlrying winds whether cold or hot. 

Kojil for Tomato Plants. 

**«/. Pnochrra, whether Kojn in suitablf for (frowintf tomatoes a/ad how 

ft) apply it* Keply- This is not a plant food, but is very useful in the fine form for 
tiorculating stiff elny soils and making them more friable. Only in liberating natural 
potash, and in this way, couM it ])rov«‘ beneficial to tomatoes and other garden crops. 
Lime compounds are usually spread on t<ip of the roughened surface and lightly har- 
lowed or raked in. Karly in winter is the best time to do this, that the rain may 
:!rt on the land and distribute the lime between the soil particles. From about one 
In five tons per acre may lu* safely used on stiff garden land. 

Cabbage Blight and Aphis. 

ll hat in an effective remedy for blight in eabbagen: alno a 4 Jnre for aphisf (Kelly 
Agricultural Bureau). Heply—The term “blight” amongst gardeners is generally 
:t]»p!ied to the cabbage aphis. If -that is meant in this case, the remedy quoted below 
would answer tlu* latter part of the query also. Aphides are usually killed by contact 
^piays such as oil emulsitms, iiicrtine and soap compoxmds, resin or starch solutions, 
mU of which act upon the skin or .stop up the breathing pores of the pest. Nicotine 
• are also destructive when c(»iitniiiing not less than .*l per cent, of nicotine. Probably 
the beat .spray is made from nieotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40 is a popular form) 
which is used at the rate of 1 pint in SO pints of soapy water. It is very important 
to strike the individual insects with the sprays «r dusts .and not apply them at random 
to the ])]ants. 
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DAISYmO INQUIRIES. 


[Reply supplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy Instructor.] 


Feeding Cows and Figs. 

/ have hheral stocks of wheats barley, and oats on hand. H'id you advise the b^si 
vifihod to adopt to feed the grain to cows and pigs? ‘ST. M. G./’ Goolwa. Reply—For 
a cow giving about 3gulls. of milk per day a ration consLsting of illbs. oats, 31b.s. barley, 
and 21bs. linseed meal will give good results. Make a mixture up of six parts oats 
and barley mixed and two parts linseed meal and feed this mixture at the rate of lib. 
of the mixture to each 41bs. of milk the cow produces per day. Grind the barley for the 
pigs and feed it dry. If skim milk is available for the pigs, they will do well on a ratitm 
of wheat five parts, barley two parts, and oats two parts, or, if the oats are kept for the cows, 
feed five parts wheat and three parts barley, crushed and fed dry. Give all skim milk avail¬ 
able. Oats are of advantage to brood sows. It will be found most economical to feed 
as much grain as the pigs will eat readily. Self-feeders will be found most satisfactory 
in the long run. 


POULTRY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. C, F. AnUErson. (Jovermnent ]N)ultry Kxpert.) 


Chicken Pox. 

Thf Secretary, Shoal Bay Agricultural Bureau, reports blotches on heads of birds which 
gradually spread into one large scabby swellimg. The mouth is ulcerated, atui the birds 
are badly scoured, Repj^^—The disease is chicken pt»x whitdi has s|)read to roup. Birds 
which are badly infected in the mouth should be killed and tturcasses burnt. A «im,pU* 
remedy is to paint the affected parts with iodine—three air|)lication8 should be sufticiimt 
—or ordinary washing Iduc can be rubbed on the affected jiarts. Spray all roosting 
<fuarter.s once a week with a 10 per cent, solution of kerosene einulson, and feed Fpsorn 
salts at the rate of I 02 . per 20 birds in a mash once a week. 

iiounid Worms. 

A, W., Waikerie, reports-^I am losing a number of chickens when they reach the 
ege of three months. The birds are coniinuaXly straining their necks and opening their 
beaks as if gasping for breath. Reply—The eomplaint appears to be round worms. 
The fact of the birds stretching their necks is an indication of worms. It will also 
be noticed that the droppings are of a yellow color. TiH^atmeut—Either feed 
chopped onions at the rate of Tibs, per 100 birds once a week, or mix 1 tablospoonful 
of turpentine to four of olive oil for each 20 ad»lt birds, and add to the mash, or obtain 
Mema worm .cgpsult^ from any pQ\;i^t!xy supply store and u^o us directed. , 


VETEBINABT INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Vete^ynary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


**G. L. T./’ Brentwood, has mare 11 years old **gone down** twice since Christmas 
and Qclio pains. Reply—The trouble with the mare appears to b^ 

^‘hronic indigestion ap4" this is due most probably to. eHher bad teeth or to over* 
or perhaps, a combination of both. The following treatment is suggested:—^ 
'mal’s teeth attended to; starve her for Iff to 24 hours and give the fol* 
linseed oil li pints, turpentine four tablespoonfuls; keep on brah 
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mashes for three or four daya^ afterwards, and if a good purging does not result, repeat 
the doses of oil and turjjs. Buhsequently limit the feeding of the mare somewhat and 
give one tablcspooiiful of tiqvor ornt^nicali^ (Fowler’s solution) in the feed night and 
morning for a fortnight. If a little green feed could be included in the daily ration 
it would be beneficial. 

**L. J, 3/./' Delamere, asks what is the correct anmmt of Spanish fly to give to a 
lazy ram? Reply—The use of drugs such m ^‘Spanish fly,’’ &c., is not recommended 
an it is doubtful if they will effect the desired result, and it is quite likely that they 
may produce permanent harmful results if not used with the greatest caution. It is 
far more satisfactory to stimulate the lams by hand feeding them on a ration of 
oats, barley, or other grain. If their indolence is due to their being over fat, theii 
condition will require to be reduced graduall|y without weakening them. An ounce 
of Epsom salts in warm water as a drench once a week, writh judicious curtailing of 
Ihcir feeding for three or four wrecks, will serve to reduce them to a more satisfactory 
condition for mating. 

“.4. E. ” MotsrU Cooper^ has cow, udder swollen and inflamed and difficult to milk, 
Itt ply—The cow is suffering from mammitis or inflammation of the udder. The follow'- 
ing treatment is advised:—Foment affected quarter two to three times daily. After each 
fomentation, dry and massage gently with warm camphorated or olive oil. Strip ou/t 
i\H often as possible during day. Is<»late cow and milk strippings into a tin containing 
disinfectant. If no resjmnse to treatment in a reasonable time, dry affected quarter 
off, or if more tluin one quarter is affected, sell cow for beef. If milk from other 
quarters is normal, it ejin be use«1. 

• * r. »/. ir., ” Port Lincoln, asks can hones of a fox poisoned hy strychnine 1- months 
}>r( rionsiy poison a dofj/ Reply—Strychnine poisoning is a rapid poisoning. In fatal 
<*jiHes, the strychnine is found mainly in the blood, liver, and kidneys. It is not coa* 
sidered that the bones, especially after a period of ll! months during which time they 
would Ix' I'xposed to e<uisi(leiable weather changes^ W'ould be fatal to a dog. 
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n, P,/* Baoklei^h, reporta (1) ewes close to lamhmp showing signs of stom4aich 
worms^ (2) treatment for cow with cow pax. Replies—(1) Ewes can be doaed for 
worms a month before Ijimbiiig. llaiulle carefully and done in the f-tandinp; pos'tion 
('opper sulphate solution is recommended. (2> The locnl si^us of ^^cow pox’^ are ns 
follows:—The udder and teats become inflamed and the latter are swollen. A pale 
red eruption appears irregularly distributed on skin of part. In a few days blister¬ 
like vesicles form, ciicular or oval in shape. These vesicles arc surrounded by a red 
inflamed zone. In about 10 days they turn into pustules which are followed by scabs. 
Milkers’ hands and arms may become infected. Treatment consists in washing area 
with a weak solution of lysol, and subsequently dressing with boracic acid ointment. 
Affected cows should be milked last and isolated if possible. Milkers’ hands should be 
washed. 

**K, E, D., ’ ’ Black Springs, reports cow with swelling at hack and both sides of jaiws. 
Reply—If swelling is Arm it is suggested that it be fomented daily and painted with 
strong tinct. iodine. In the event of its breaking, syringe out with iodine. If swelling 
is soft and flabby, it is imibably due to the poor condition of animal. In this case a 
purgative drench of Epsom salts should be given and cow subsequently fed on goo<l 
quality feed, including bran. 

**W, L, E., ’ ’ Ceduna, reports death of cows. Post mortem showed a number of botu a 
and ncUs in the first stomach. Reply—^The post-mortem finding shows that the cows 
must have been ‘‘bone chewers,” and this habit is frequently the cause of a disoasi' 
known as botulism. This disease is really a poisoning, and cows usually obtain the 
poison from old bones or rotting carcasses. Bone chewing is an attempt on the i>art 
of the animal to obtain the mineral matter which is lacking, especially during the dry 
period of the year, in their feed. Treatment of cases of botulism is not satisfactory, 
and consists briefly in giving (1) a purgative drench of Epsom salts, (2) powdered 
nux vomica (a teaspoonful night and morning for 10 to 14 days), (3) the addiftion 
of mineral matter to the ration. Prevention is more important, and can be satisfac¬ 
torily carried out by—(1) Collecting all old bones and buniing or burying them deeply, 
(2) Supplying a mineral ration free from the poison of botulism. The following 
mixture is recommended:—Finely-ground Nauru or Ocean Island rock phosphate, 1 part; 
coarse salt, 1 jjart. The mixture can be mixed in the damped feed of cows which 
are being hand fed. A handful three times weekly is suggested. For dry and young 
stock put in troughs near wintering place. It is suggested that in this case a little 
crushed oats and linseed meal be added to make the mixture more palatable. 

Bloat in Sheep and Cattle. 

“Bloat in sheep and cattle,” said Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Stock and Brands 
Department), at the Wirrabara Conference, “could be traced to a number of cause??— 
such as eating indigestible feed, overfeeding, sudden changes of feed—especially from 
green feed—and turning stock in hungry condition in to graze on wet grass, 
especially clovers and lucerne. Prevention of the trouble lies in avoiding the above 
causes. In cases which Avero not particularly severe—where the uuinuil could still breathe 
with the mouth closed, relief could usually be obtained by medicinal measures alone. 
Rounding the animals up and driving them would often relieve the symptoms. In cows, 
a piece of rope smeared with grease or tar ]>laccd in the animal’s mouth Avould often 
result in the gas being expelled from the paunch. Cattle could be given jib. soda in a 
drench—sheep up to ^Ib. A teaspoonful of dry mustard on the back of the tongue 
was a useful remedy in slicep. The most cfRcient remedy of all, if it was obtainable, 
was to give cattle 6 tcaspoonfuls of tur|)entine and 1 to 2 tablearpoonfuls of cloudy 
ammonia in a pint of milk. Sheep could be given up to 4 tablespoonfuls of turpentine 
and j to 1 tablespoon ful cloudy ammonia. 

“In severe ca?c8 it was iieceasaTj* to puncture the left flank at a point equidistant 
•n the point of the hip, the last rib, and the backbone. If no trocar was nv^ailable, 
^cketknife could be used. When the knife had boon inserted it should be turned 
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edgewuj'6, and a piece of cork or iivood placed in the puncture to hold the Ups of the 
wound ajjart and allow the gases to escape from the paunch. The drench of turps and 
ammonia could tlicii be given to prevent further fermentation of the food.*’ 

Licks for Stock. 

Replying to a question as to a cheap and suitable lick for stock in the Lower South- 
ICast, Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc., of the Stock and Brands Department, said the Council for 
•Scientihc and Industrial Research, which controls the experimental work at Dismal 
Swamp, recommends the following lick:—Salt, 40 parts; dicalcic phosphate, 60 parts. 
If desired, about 10 per cent, molasses can be incorporated in this mixture. The cost 
of the dicalcic phosphate is 15s. per cwt., or £15 per ton, f.o.b., Adelaide. 

Lung Wonns in Sheep. 

The following remedy for lung worms m sheep, a subject which was discussed at the 
Sentth-Eastern Bureau Conference, was advised by Mr, A. H. Bobin^ B,V.Sc., of the Stock 
and Brands Department. 

The most prominent symptom is an irritating paroxysmal cough, accompanied by a 
frothy discharge from the nostrils, this discharge often being bloodstained, due to 
haemorrhage from the lungs. Usually a number of animals in the flock are affected at 
the same time. 

If the sheep are badly inf<*8ted, they further fall away in condition, even though they 
continue to feed well, and become anaemic and unthrifty. Death may ultimately result 
from exhaustion due to the increasing poverty of condition, or the sheep may die 
suddenly frt)ui suffocation, due to accumulated masses of lung worms and mucus 
blockbig up the air tubules of the lungs. 

Where the sheep are iiifesttMl with the smaller variety of lung worms, which lodges 
more in the lung tissue, the symptoms of bronchitis (i.e., the coughing and frothy dis* 
clmrge) may be less pronounced, but the animals may develop;) symptoms of pneumonia. 

The only method of treatment that is to any extent successful in removing the worms 
out of the bronchi or larger air tubes is the intratracheal injection of certain drugs. 
However, these injections require skill, and entail a good deal of trouble in their adminis¬ 
tration, and are not without danger to the sheep; eonsequently they should only be 
atte^ipted by a veterinarian. This, of eoursc, at once limits their application to small 
flocks, and where the worth of the animals alfi‘cted warrants the expense of getting 
the necessurj' veterinary assistance. 

Lung w'orms are, however, sddom found alone in sheep, but are usually accompanied 
by stomach and intestinal worms, so that the flock should be subjected to the regular 
monthly treatment with either Bluestone or Carbon Tetrachloride, as prescribed for tliese 
jiarasites. By removing them, the sheep will have only the one enemy (viz., the lung 
worm ) to contend with, and will usually do better and improve in condition, so that losses 
are minimised. Of the two treatments mentioned, jjrobably the Carbon Tetrachloride 
treatment will be found to be somewhat the more eflicacious. The affected sheep should, 
of course', receive a plentiful supply of nutritious food, so that their bodily resistance 
to the ill effects of the lung worm may be increast'd. 

Generally speaking, the only efficacious method of combating the lung worm in fl<»cks 
lies in prevention, and the precautions that have been advised repeatedly from time to 
time witli respect to the combating of stomach worms apply with equal force in respect 
to the lung worm, which, like the other, is picked up by the sheep in their feed and drink¬ 
ing water. Overstocking of pastures should be avoided, pasture rotation should be 
})racti8ed to the greatest possible extent, and the shee]) should be given a clean water 
supply, free from possibility of contamination with wrorm eggs and larvae. 

Special earo should be taken with young sheep, as they are more likely to suffer ill 
effects than more mature auimals if they become infested. 

Mewly purchased sheep, that are likely to be clean at time of purehase, should not. 
be allowed to depasture on paddocks recently occu}ned by lung worm infested she;^^— 
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HANDLING OF CITRUS FRUIT FOR EXPORT. 


Thoi Citrus PreservtUioii Ctuuiuittee of the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research recently di'cw up recommendations for the procedure to be followed 
in the handling of citrus fiuit for export. This work of the Oommittee was 
carried out on the understanding that in the near futui'e the production of citrus' fruit 
in Australia would be much greater than local requirements and that efforts were being 
made to build up an export trade on a large scale. 

The recommendations embodied the results of the experimental work of the Committee 
and of the experience of its members. As the Committee was made up of members who 
were conceimed with the growing, transport, and marketing of oranges^ as well as of 
scientific workers, every aspect was taken into consideration in view of the necessity 
fdr the fruit being in a satisfactory condition if the export trade was to be a success. 

The recommendations were as follows; — 

A. Uegnlafwh^s affecting Export, —All fruit must comply with the regulations under 
the Acts dealing with the overseas export of fruit and in particular those relating to 
the control of the quality and the grading of the fruit, tihe type of ense, and the 
markings ou the case. 

B. Type of Fruit ,—In view of the fact that the regulations set out in detail the 
type of fruit permitted for export, there is not much that can be added under this 
heading. It is only necessary to emphasise that only first quality fruit should be sent. 
The harmful effect on the trade would be very great if sour or immature oranges were 
included. 

0. Methods of Handling in (Irov *-.—During all operations it is most impoitaut t(» 
avoid injury to the rind. All experiments have definitely pointed to the necessity for 
great care in the hamlling of the fruit. Considerable loss is produced by mould 
infection following damage to the rind, and this damage can be prevettted by careful 
handling in the following manner:— 

(1) Gloves sliould be worn during all oi»eratUms of harvesting, grading, and packing. 

(2) Under no circumstances should the fruit l>e pulled from the tree. • 

{IV) Blunt nosed clippers should lx* used, atnl in the actual cutting of tlie fruit 
the greatest care must be taken that no protruding stalk be left. It may be 
necessary to make a second cut in order to remove any sujKJrfluous wood. 

(4) No fruit resting on the ground or hanging within a foot from the ground should 

be used for export. 

(5) The fruit should not be harvested in damp weather. 

(b) Picking bags arc not recommended as the ideal receptacle, because in a bag 
oranges are liable to be rubbed together and the rind bruised by the move* 
ments of the packers. It is strongly recommended that growers make an effort 
to provide the pickers with a box of the capacity of half a busbel; the box 
should be well padded inside and have straps for hanging across the shoulder. 

{1) (.are should be taken to see that the fruit is not dropj^ed, but transferred from 
one receptacle to another with the same care as would be given to eggs. If 
any orange is accidentally dropped or mishandled in any way during the oi)era* 
tion, it should be immediately rejected, as otherwise it may be the means of 
ruining a whole ease of fruit. 

(tS) The most suitable type of field box is the box used in the canning industry, 
namely, a keroAine case cut open on one side with cleats nailed to each end for 
ease of handling. 

(9) (!\*ire sh'^ukl Ire -taken to see that the field boxca have no inner surface projections 
of any kind; there should Ire no nails, protrusions of wood, or sharp knot holes, 
all of which are liable to cause injury to the rind. 
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(10) If the weather ih dry and warm, sweating in a well ventilated shed is recom¬ 

mended for a period of up to seven days. Under moist conditions, however, 
sweating will be quite ineffective and therefore is not advised unless some 
chamber in which atmospheric conditions can be controlled is available. 

(11) In transporting the fruit from the grove to the shed, care should be taken to 

pack the boxes squarely on top of each other, and the truck should be driven 
carefully so as to minimise the shaking as much as }) 088 ible. 

1). Packing Rouse Methods ,—The importance of scrupulous cleanliness in the packing 
sheds and of .all parts of the n^achinery used cannot be over emphasised. To ensure 
this, the following precautions should be taken:— 

(1) Old fruit should not be left lying about. All mouldy or damaged fruit should 

be removed from the shed and destroyed. 

(2) The grading machine should be sprayed daily with a formalin solution of 1 part 

of 40 per cent, commercial formalin to 20 parts of water. 

(.3) Where practicable, the whole of the shed sliould be sprayed at intervals with this 
solution. The floor in the vicinity of the packing operations should always be 
regularly sprayed. 

(4) Gloves should Ije worn during all sorting, grading, and packing. 

(5) It is important that the grading machine should be free from* all rough, sharit 

edges or projections or surfaces which might injure the fruit. 

(6) It is essaitial that the fruit should be carefully culled and that any which shows 

marked signs of blemish should l)e rejected. Off-type fruit should be rigorously 
excluded. 

(7) Dirty fruit should under no cireuiustances be exported. Cleaning may necessitate 

washing and polishing, and unless the proper facilities exist for efficient w^asliing 
and quick drying of the fruity washing should not attempted and all dirty 
fruit should be discarded. W’here proper fa^dlities for washing exist, the 
sodium bicarbonate treatment is recommended, as it is beneficial for reducing 
the decay due to moulds. This consists in immersing the fruit in 5 )>er cent, 
sodium bicarbonate for eight minutes at temperatures of 112® to 120® F. and 
drying on tow'el dryers. For efficient drying after this treatment, loose towels 
should be placed on the fruit as it passes over the revolving towel dryer. The 
revolving towel soon becomes so w’et that it doe.s not dry the fruit, but merely 
removes the excess of moisture. If dry towels be tacked on the machine so 
that they rest loosely on the fruit the efficiency of the apparatus is increased 
enormously and the fruit can be actually dried. These loose toivels, which 
should be made to fit the machine, need to be changed and dried as soon as 
the condition of the fruit points to the necessity. 
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(8) Only export citrus cases (23 x 11^ x 11^ inside measurement® clear of a division) 

should be used. The space between the side boards must not be more than Jin. 
Each case should be dressed particularly on the inside and be free from pro* 
.jeoting nails, loose splinters, or anything that might injure the fruit. 

(9) III packing, great care should be taken to see that the fruit is to the correct 

height in the case in order that lidding” can be carried out without damage 
to the fruit. The use of box guards on the middle division piece and roimd 
the Inside is recommended during ^Oidding” in order to prevent injury. 

(10) The experiments of the Committee have not as yet gone far enough to recommend 
a definite method of wrapping. It is considered, however, that wrapping in an 
attractive paper is advisable, in that it enhances the selling qualities very con¬ 
siderably. 

E. Tramp(*rt by Kail .—The cases should be carefully packed in a railway truck in 
such a way that undue movement is prevented. Ithey should be stacked on end, and 
for preference should be battened, but if battening is impracticable the cases should be 
stacfked in such a w'ay as to prevent as much movement as possible. Cleanliness in the 
trucks is as essential as in the packing shed. 

F. 7^/c-coo?f%/.—Broadly speaking, all fruit consists of living matter and materials 
which have been stoied up in the fruit during the period of growth on the tree. After 
the removal of the fruit from tho the tree, the Imng matter is dependent for its main¬ 
tenance upon the materials stored up, and when these are used up the fruit dies. The 
life of the orange, therefore, is limited, depending upon the quality of stored mat4^rial 
and on the rate at which this material is used up. 

The vital activity of the fruit depends upon its temperature, increasing with rise of 
temperature at an accelerated rate, and the object of storage at a low temperature 
is to reduce its rate of living and so prolong the life of the fruit. This using up of 
stored material is accompanied by actual production of a proportional quantity of heat, 
and so if tlie fruit lx* loaded hot into the ship’s hold, the refrigeration machinery has 
to remove ned only the heat already in the fruit, but also heat which is constantly 
being produced. It may, therefore, lx* some time after loading before the tem|)erature 
at which it is desired to carry the fruit is attained throughout the stack. This nutans 
that the life of much of this fruit is shortened. 

All fruit should therefore be pre-cooled to 40® F, before Wing loaded into the ship, 
since pre-cooling lowers the rate of living and thereby lengthens its life. As oranges 
have only a limited life, it follows that all time taken up after picking, sweating, 
packing, &c., is so much time taken off the storage life of the fruit, which really 
starts when the fruit is removed from the tree. It is, therefore, essential that the fruit 
should reach the pre-cooler as soon as possible after picking, so that the vital activity, 
and therefore the reduction of its stored material, is reduced to a minimum. 

(r. Ship Tramport Co^iditiom. —The temperature of storage on the ship should be 38®, 
and the holds should be subject to periodical ventilation. 

Orneral —It has already been stated that the life of the fruit from the 

time it leaves the tree is strictly limited, and any unnecessary delay between the time of 
harvesting and the time of m)e means a shorter time during which it will be in good 
marketable condition. 

It i.s^ of course, manifestly impossible to make arrangements for a shipment of any 
size without at least ^me of the fruit having been harvested earlier than the rest. 

As, however, the i>roces8 of decay is very much slower w^hen once the fmit is in cool 

storage, it is essential that the actual processes of harvesting, washing, paekhig, and 

transport to the cool stores must be managed as expeditiously as possible. If the 

^Tiiit must be held for some time Wfore shipment, it should Ije held in cool store and 
' the packing shed. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 

FOR APRIL. 


[By (’HAS, H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


The special work of tlio month should be an attempt to control plant pests, both 
insect and fungous. Codlin moth may be considerably lessened by destroying all wind¬ 
fall fruits, by boiling them for i>ig feed, or by burying them deeply; this procedure 
will also tend to destroy mindi of the fungus spores adhering to the fruit. Use 
bandages about the trees which were infested by codlin moth and examine them within 
llic ju'xt month or two, destroying the contents, and storing the bandages for future 
use. Spray all trees subject to fungous diseases either with limc-sulpliur or Bordeaux 
mixture, and at the same time direct the spray on the fallen foliage. 

When tilling blanks in the orchard, dig the holes, and provide fresh soil for the 
y(mng free. T'or new plantings, the holes should be ready to receive the trees at the 
ca 11 iest opp(o t u ii i ty. 

Hruning may be commenced so 8<»on as the f<‘l!age has tinished its work; in any case 
remove dead limbs, elcan the cuts, and paint with thick white )>aint or white lead. 
The dead cuttings should be collected at once and burned. Vine pruning may also be 
sfartc'd where the foliage is done. 

As soon as the harvf'st.ing is complete clean all the picking outfit and boxes and repair 
where necessary, then store away until next season; all the drying outfit sliould be treated 
similarly. 

Protect y(»ung eitrus trees from possible frosts or extreme cold by wrapping hessian 
or ])a]»er about the stems, ami kocj> the soil loose. 

(Jet <'OV4*r ci-ops in at earlii'sl moment, manuring them with super or bonedust, and 
use a little potash about tr<*e8 which have shown a tendency to ^'scorch'’; ^Ib. to lib. 
]»er tree will be sufficient, jiloughed in when putting in the crop, or dug in. 

S<‘e that surface drains are in order and arrange to prevent washaways if possible. 
Outlets of iimlerdrains must be kept free, to keej» them from silting. 

Hoe strawbf iry beds, and make sure that water will not lie about the plants. 

Ha\e ploughs and other implement.'* for cultivating in readiness for use. 


WE ABE BUYERS AT HIGHEST MABEET PRICES 
At Toor Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL CRAPES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, TOAS, &c. 

Send Samples to— 

r. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

ORANBROOK CHAMBERS» BENTHAM STREET^ ADELAIDE^ 

TBLBFBOmg C. I8W-48M. 
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THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE CLEOPATRA 

APPLE. 


[By Gjso. Quinn, CUief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Aithou^^h this apple holds a prominent position amongst the varieties grown for export 
and home consumption in all of the apple^growing States of the Commonwealth, its 
origin has been largely treated as a matter for conjecture amongst pomological students 
and nurserymen in Australia. 




CLBOPATEA APPLE from South Aoitralla (mtiiral tiss). 

Judging from the aged trees found in the apple-growing States, it has probably been 
'vrown here under various names from a j>eriod extending back into the middle of last 
V. In Tasmania it has been known as the New York Pippin, and in this State 
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—more than half a century a^o—it was marketed as Pomeroy, but the origin of the 
present name of Cleopatra appears to tKi! as uncertain as the origin of the variety 
itself. Although the name of (’leopatra was adopted by the now defunct Pomologieal 
Committee of Australia, which achieved a goo<| work in unravelling the nomenclature 
of many of our apples and pears, that bcnly did not attempt to trace out the origin 




OETLBY APPLE from Oregon* 0.8.A. (t natural sie). 

and history of this apple. It is true brief references may be found in catalogues, or 
statements made by nurserymen and horticultural writers of 5(^ yi‘ars ago asserting 
or hinting that the variety was a synonym of the American apjde called Ortley, but 
if they were in a position so to do, they produced no convincing evitlence substantiating 
that contention. 
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In the *‘.Fruit World of Australasia'^ for August, 1929, on page 289, a Mr. L. 0. 
tToiikiii, of Otago, N<e\v Zealand, referred to the Ortley apple grown in the north¬ 
western fcJtates of America as being synonymous with ‘ ‘ our Cleopatra.'' This reference 
came under the notice of Mr. 11. P. Gould, Senior Pomologist in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, at WaBliingtori, U.S.A., with wdiom 1 had previously held correspoiKleace 
relative to the nomenclature of fruits. Writing in October, 1929, Mr. Gould asked if 
I cculd throw any light on the origin and history of the apple grown in Australia and 
New Zealand under the name of Cleopatra, as that name was not known in American 
pomology, and considerable doubt w^'is still attachable to the synonymity indicated by 
Mr. Tonkin. lie expressed the opinion that the point could only be permanently anrl 
definitely settled by critical comparisons of authentic specimens of the fruits being 
made side by side. 

In acknowledging Mr. Gould courteous inquiry, it was suggested he endeavor to 
procure and cold store typical specimens*of the Ortley fruits grown in the United 
Mtates of America, and w*e would dispatch specimens of our Cleopatra fruits to Washing¬ 
ton as soon as tluw were suflBlciently develoj>ed to mature on the journey. This course 
was followe<i, and in Ajiril, 1930^ two small parcels, containing fruits of Cleopatra 
displaying the variable shapes and sizes it assumes in this State, were dis]>atched. These, 
with one exception, came into Mr. Gould’s possession in an excellent state of preservation 
on May 22nd following. They ^vere critically examined by the scientific staff of the 
pomological division of the Bureau of Plant Industry, who, after minute dissections 
were made, unanimously declared them to be identical, in their opinion, in every particular 
with the fruits of the Ortley, which had l>eeu stored for the purposes of comparison. 

Paintings in water color were made, both of the South Austrsilian and American 
specimens, and photographic reproductions develoi>ed therefrom. At the same time, 
technical descriptions of the structural characteristics of the fruits were compiled. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Oould, specimens of these prints, together with copies 
of his technical notes, have reached this oflSce, and proved a source of mucli interest 
to many local growers of the Cleopatia apple. From these pictures one of a fruit from 
each country dis^dayiiig an apple in general elevation, and in longitudinal section is 
shown herein, and the resemblance is very closely defined. At the same time, Mr. Gould 
sent along a copy of a contribution he was making on the subject to the “Better Fruit'’ 
magazine and to “Fruits and Gardens"—^the latter being the official organ of the 
American Pomological Society. These studies into pomological nomenclature and 
synonym were printed in “Better Fruit" for October, 1930. 

Finally, in keeping with an earlier promise, Mr. Gould dispatched i]i December last 
a box containing three specimen apples of the Ortley as grown in the famous Hooil 
River Vailey, in Oregon, and four others obtained from the New York Fxpefimeut 
Station Orchard, at Ithaca, New York. These andved in Adelaide in a splendid state 
of preservation early in February, 1931. The fruits from these widely separated 
districts in the United States of America externally presented those differing charac¬ 
teristics which can be observed between the Cleopatra when growm in ^Tasmania and 
when produced in the warmer parts of this State. They have been shown to a great 
number of our priucii>al growers of the Cleopatra and students of pomology from various 
distric»t8 of this State, who, without being informed of their origin, have, w ithout excep¬ 
tion, pronounced them to be identical with our Cleopatra apples. 

Some of the specimens have been dissected and tasted in thb ofiico, and, allowing for 
differences due to eonilition, I am thoroughly convinced our w'ell-known Cleopatra is 
none other than the same variety w'hich is recorded in pomological literature as having 
originated in the orchard of Michael Ortley, in Bouthern New Jersey, U.S,A,, and was 
first described in America by Coxe, in 1817, under the name of Woolmaii's Long Pippin, 
and which was sent to the Royal Horticultural Society of England by a pomologist 
named Floy in 1825 under the name of Ortley. W. H. Bagan, of the Bureau of Plant 
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Industry, at Washington, U.S.A., in his comprehensive catalogue of varieties referred 
to in American publications from 1804 to 1904, entitled ‘‘Nomenclature of the Apple, 
cites some 30 synonyms for this variety in America. Mr. Gould advises me it is Widely 
scattered through the United States of America, but commercially grown in the north¬ 
western States only. Nowhere is it placed in the group of leading varieties. 

In describing the characteristics of the Cleopatra tree in this correspondence, reference 
was made by me t^» the susceptibility of its fruits to the Bitter Pit or Baldwin Spot 
when grown in certain of our districts. In commenting on this Mr, OouJd wrote, “I 
am surprised to know that this variety is susceptible to Bitter Pit or Baldwin Spot, 
as the disease is commonly known in this country. I am, however, not aware that it 
is not noticeable in sections of tliis country where it is grown. 



Harrows in One 

for the Price of One 


The Whakatane Harrow is an all¬ 
purpose implement designed in 
such a way that three exceedingly 
efficient working surfaces can be 
secured from the one set of har¬ 
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ing illustrations, a manure-spread¬ 
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Hne.st manure spreading effect so 
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for the renovating of pastures and 
the preparation of seed bed.s. Its 
principle of *‘three harrows in one” 
gives it an extremely wide scope of 
usefulness and renders it superior 
to any of its kind. 

Sole Distributors: 

THE 

IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 
Bank Street, Adelaide. 



Write to-day for fully illustrated 
Catalog, price and terms. 
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CONFERENCE OF SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 


The following papers were read by members of South-Eaatern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau at the Conference held at Kalangadoo on March 18th;— 

ENSILAGE AND GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT. 

[By R. J. Cleve, Mount Gambler.] 

In submitting this paper to Conference, I wish to impress upon farmers the 
advantages tliat have resulted from grassland management to the dairy farmers of 
New Zealand. The intensive system wherever it has been adopted has almost doubled 
production, and is rapidly gaining favor in other dairying lands throughout the world. 
By this means land which would otherwise have been non-productive has been utilised 
to its full productive capacity. The fundamental and essential basis of grassland 
farming is rotational gi^azing. The next, and certainly the most inHuential factor, is the 
use of fertilisers, bnt no matter how liberally applied, it will never be used with any 
great amount of success unless the increased growth or herbage is effectively controlled^ 
The only method in which this can be accomplished is by the new system of rotational 
grazing. In New Zealand, where this system has been extensively prar'tised, the four 
main processes used in operation are:—1, Subdividing of paddocks. 2. Making of 
ensilage. .'1. More complete harrow'ing. 4. Top-dressing.. 

The subdividing of paddocks into smaller acreage has a distinct advantage inasmuch 
as it makes for easier working and more complete control. Heavy stocking—being- on© 
of the phases of rotational grazing—^tlie pastures are c-onsequently more evenly eaten 
down (a very important point), than would be the case in paddocks containing 10 to* 
20 acres. In paddocks of this size, much loss in feed is occasioned by cowa grazing 
on sweeter and neglecting the ranker patchea of pasture, espmally where droppings 
have accumulated and have not been spread by harrowing. 

Under the new system of grassland management, the average area of paddocks is from 
4 to d acres. These paddocks are top-dressed in the spring with an average of 3cwts. 
to 4cwts. of fertiliser to the acre. This again is earned out in autumn, when another 
dressing is applied. This dressing usually consists of super, with a basic or potash 
percentage, and about 3cwts. of lime. It is from August to December—^tbe flush months 
of feed—that the advantages of this method of control are brought out more than ever, 
Ihiriiig winter the herd is turned into the biggest paddock on the farm and fed a 
balanced ration ensilage and hay. Previously, all paddocks have been top-dressed and 
shut up. With the approach of Augnst and spring grasses, each cow as it cojnes in is 
turned on to a clean, fresJi pasture and left until the grass k thoroughly eaten down 
hard, after which the herd is then moved on to the next paddock. This method is 
continued until the herd has rotated round all the paddocks that have been set aside 
for the principle of rotational grazing. By then sufficient time will have elapsed for 
the first paddock to have recovered its growth and the gra.<is will once again be available 
for grazing. Harrowing is a very important link with rotational grazing, and each 
vacated paddock is thoroughly harrowed to scatter droppings after the lierd has passed 
through. Too much harrowing cannot be practised, for it is imperative and essential 
to vigorous and eontinqous growth of plant life. 

The main factor is never to allow the pasture to grow beyond the leaf stage. In 
paddocks which have been more liberally treated with fertiliser, it is impossible to keep 
the herbage down even with hard stocking. When such cases occur, the paddock i» 
mowed and the surplu.s converted into eusUage. 
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The use of sheep as followers after the cows is of vital importance to grassland 
farmhig. To maintain pastures in their most profitable condition, a number of sheep 
following on vacated paddocks will eat down surplus grass left by cows, and i^i doing 
BO, elTectively do the work of preparing for another crop of grass. Experiments have 
shown that where sheep have not been used as followers, the heavy harrowing and 
rotational system are likely to cause conditions suitable to the growth of pasture plants 
that are not altogether desirable. 

The only serious drawback to the use of sheep is the fact of increasing the demand 
for food during winter, when the growth of grass is at its lowest. This can be easily 
overcome by making ensilage. 

Ensilage. 

Tlio makmg of ensilage, another process in rotational grazing, is a most vital require¬ 
ment for effective grassland management. In making ensilage it is optional as to 
whether a pit or a stack is used. Personal experience has taught me that a pit dug in 
the hillside is more suitable, for there is a minimum of waste, heat is more permanently 
retained, greater fieedom from wind and rain, and also more liberties can be taken in 
tilling. A great mistake is to make the pit too narrow’. There is more waste in pro¬ 
portion than there w’ould bo in a big pit, with the result that the ensilage cools down 
more quickly and deteriorates. Another mistake oflen made is ensiling t^)o slowly. When 
beginning the stack or pit, it is advisable to work on small areas, cutting only sufficient 
that can be stacked or pitted that day. The best plan to adopt is to cut in the morning 
and stack in the afternoon. No time must be lost after the grass is cut l>efore getting 
it into the pit or stack. This must be w'ell tramjjed and sufficient time elapse in order 
to generate heat. On clear fine days 24 to 3(5 hours are sufficient, but on cold or w^et 
days longer times are neeessa^J^ Once heat is generated in the lower portion of the 
stack, ii(j time should be lost until filling is completed. If too much spelling is 
indulged in—and especially if the material used is dry and overgrown—^wilting and 
overheating will occur, with the lesult that the ensilage becomes overcooked. Overheating 
can be partially controlled if the grass is cut in the leaf stage, stacking^as quickly as 
possible, working on small areas, and w'ell tramping the outer layers to the exclusion 
of air. 

When filling the pit or stack, a common mistake is to keep dumping material in the 
one place all the time. The majority dump it ou the sides. This continual dumping in 
the one place will cause the grass to become more compressed on one side, causing a 
distinct cant. This will create an air pocket, a thing that should be avoided. W'hen 
filling, it is a good plan to keep dropping the material in the centre; this will have the 
effect of creating a crow’u, and as each load is dumped, it is essential that it be w’ell 
tramped, especially along the sides and ends. Insufficient pressure on t(»p is a common 
fault in most ensilage pits or stacks. The greater the pressure, the better the silage. 
In ensilage that has been made with mature grass or paspaluni, he 4 ivy weighting is 
imperative, and at least 12in. of earth or clay is needed. In every case it pays well 
to weight the stack heavily. 

Making ensilage from grasses in ita best producing stage is nearly as. good as grass 
itself, and in making it early means that pastures are kept iii a better grazing condition 
than when grass is allowed to develop to the full flowering stage. Another thing in 
its favor is that it will not leave a hard stubble, which is generally left after a mature 
crop is cut, and which tends greatly to retard the following growth. 

The great advantage of the small field when it comes to ensilage making is that it 
can be spared from the scheme of rotational gra^g, and with many small fields, each 
can be shut up and cut in suc/cession to give ensilage material at the right time for 
continuous filling. If good results are to be obtained, consideration must be giteii to 
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early closing of paddocks, so that the ensilage may be made as early as possible during 
the dush months of feed. This will not be only of great advantage to the quality of 
the ensilage, but also to the subsequent growth of the pastures. 

Under the system of rotational grazing on intensively treated land, the flush months 
of pasture growth are usually exceptionally vigorous, and if the increased growth is 
allowed to come to maturity, the feed value will be greatly diminished. The fact that 
a moderate allowance of ensilage per day will keep a full grown sheep in good con¬ 
dition during winter, makes it more valuable for a minimum of cost. Sheep may be 
kept through winter with no interference whatever to dairy cows, and when the growth 
of grass is practically at its lowest. 

The making of ensilage means better pasture management and eliminates the possi¬ 
bility of being short of fodder in winter. It also creates a control over weeds and 
grass which formerly had not been used for grazing. Used as the chief supplementary 
feed, it is rapidly ousting hay and other root crops, as the main standby until the 
spring grasses are available. 

In the discussicn which followed, Profesor A. J. Perkins, I>irector of Agriculture, 
doubted whether the hea\^ applications of manure reciommended by Mr. Cleve for 
pasture laud would prove practicable in the South-East, excepting possibly in those 
districts in which the rainfall was heaviest, and in which the soil would continue 
sufficiently moist during the greater part of the year for the continued growth of grass. 
Rotational grazing was a practice more or less adopted by all graziers who subdivided 
their propertu‘8. Whilst he had always been a strong advocate of adequate subdivision 
of pastures, he felt that the question of costs placed a limit on the extent to which the 
Bouth-Eastern farmer could go in this particular direction; he could not imagine that 
five-acre paddocks would become at all comon on the average South-Eastern farms. 

In recommending litavy dressings of fertilisers, Mr. Cleve had made no reference 
as to whether nitrogenous fertilisers were included among them, all events, a 
practice of top-dreusing pastures with nitrogenous fertilisers, coupled with rotational 
grazing, had !)een recommended by other interested parties. In so far as he, Professor 
Perkins, could see, the success of the use of these costly manures, coupled with 
rotational grazing, would depend very largely on the extent to which the growing period 
of the grass extiOKled, and unfortunately this extension of the growing period was 
dependent upon the rainfall more than upon fertilisers. The South-East, quite as much 
as the rest of South Australia, was exposed to frequent summer droughts when the grass 
could not \)0 stopped from running up to seed, and when consequently rotational grazing 
would come to an end comparatively early in the year. The present practice of heavy 
phosphatic dressing.s had the reverse effect inasmuch as phosphatic dressings tended to 
hasten the maturity of the plant and consequently to shorten the grazing period, and 
unfortunately experience has showm that the South-East, like the rest of the State, 
requires phosphates, an<l these tend, in some measure to undo the w'ork of nitrogenous 
top dressings. Hence, ho believed that it would be only in those portions of 
the South-East where the rainfall was most regularly distributed throughout the 
growing period, that rotational grazing on the lines recommended by Mr. Cleve cnuld 
be achieved with any degree of success. 

The Director did not agree with the statement of the writer of the paper to the 
effect that the best quality ensilagt? would be made from crops in the leafy stage, which 
had not yet put forward their flowering stalks. In his opinion both maximum yields and 
optimum quality in ensilage would l>e secured from grasses cut just as they reached the 
flowering period of growth. He supported the desirability of harrowing pastures and 

spelling'* paddocks from time to time* 
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THE MAI6KETING' 6YSTEM. 

[By W. IiA.SLBTT, Allandale East.] 

Under oiir present system of distribution there is always a danger of over-production. 
Supply and demand, we are told, control the market in regard to wheat and wool, both 
of which find an outlet in the markets of the world, and in this paper I intend to deal 
chiefly with products that are mainly dependent on a home mfirket, products that by 
closer co-operation between consumer and producer could, I feel sure, be distributed on 
a much better principle with benefit to both parties. 

Potatoes .—The middleman, or distributor, plays a much bigger part than supply and 
demand with some lines. Let mo deal first with potatoes. South Australia at the 
present rate of consumption—^rshich, I believe, could be doubled—imports on an average 
two-thirds of her requirements. Therefore, there should be no fear of our production 
within the State, but the pHces charged by the middleman or the vendor control the 
demand, for two-thirds of the consumfers purchase potatoes by the pound. As a means 
of comparison, I will give the difference in our distriet last season of the price the 
producer received and tlic price the consumer paid. Bag lots were being delivered at 
78. per bag; the middleman was selling out at lOlbs. for a shilling, or ISs. per bag, thus 
netting 8s., while tlie farmer, who has to pay taxes, does all the labor, find bags, etc., 
only received 7s. Tliat is a true comparison in a district where potatoes are grown, 
so assuming that only the same difference applies where potatoes are not grown, and 
that my estin?ate that two-thirds of the population buy their potatoes by the pound is 
correct, by basing my calculations on an average family of six, consuming 7001b8. of 
potatoes per year, I find that the consumers in South Australia lost annually something 
like £100,000—all paid to the middleman, with no gain to the producer whatever. 

Fruit .—Much the same applies to the marketing of fruit, the middleman taking by 
far the greater shore of the profit. Apples, perhaps, more so than potatoes are bought 
by the pound. I do not know what the producer could have got, but I know that apples 
sold at 4s. a case were retailed again at 2}d, per lb., a further loss to the e>o«8umer of 
4s. per case. Such prices limit the demand; whereas a family of six could consume^ 
we will say, 30 cases per year, they would, under the present system, hardly use a 
third of that amount. This means that two-thirds of the crop have to find a market 
outside the State, and, in many instances, the grower finds it a better paying pro¬ 
position to let the apples fall off the trees and rot, than risk the small returns from a 
glutted market. Dried fruits are the same; the consumer buys a few pounds at a time,, 
the grower loses, growls, and complains about the system, but does scarcely anything 
to alter it. ^ Tlie producer does not fix the price of the commodity, nor does he advertise 
the fact that he has it for sale. That part of the business is left to the agent or middle* 
man. Prices are not fixed; the agent gives what he thinks, the consumer gives what he 
is asked or goes without—which is often the case. Surely there is need for closer 
co-operation between producer and consumer. 

The Distribution of Produce .—^It seems to me that the consumer needs educating in 
the way of buying and should purchase in bulk wherever possible direct from the pro¬ 
ducer—potatoes by the ton or bag, fruit, both fresh and dried, including currants and 
raisins, by (he case; honey in 601b. tins, and so on. But the grower does not advertise^ 
and the consumer does not know where to send, or what the freight will be, and it ia 
here that Branches of the Bureau can help one another through the medium of the 
Journal of Agriculture. Wc are all consumers and most of ug are producers. Why not 
advertise what we have to sell or what we wish to buy, at our meetings. A Branch could 
consult its members as to their requirements in thi lines mentioned. Most of us 
know our requirements for six months or so, and it should be possible by these means 
to jdace a fairly large order and lessen freight charges. As we read the reports off 
meetings we would read also the price of commodities for sale iu ton, bag, or case lots 
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in certain centres. I would also suggest that the Journal publish a list of the freight 
charges on differ^jit articles per 100 miles by rail. We could then figure the matter 
out and know nearly what the cost would be. Working along lines similar to those 
I have set out, wc would be helping one another, helping the railways, and assisting 
the Slate. 


STANDARDISATION OF PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 

[By B. H. Richardson, Penola.] 

Australia is essentially a primary producing nation, and if she is to maintain her 
present position, r.nd capture fresh markets, she must pay greater attention to the 
standardisation of her primary products. With lower world prices we arc up against 
severe competition, and one of our serious drawbaitks is our great distance from the 
markets of the old world, costly freights eating up our profits. For instance, America 
can land two cases of apples in Europe at the cost of one from Australia. To my 
mind, wo have been depending too much on the markets of the Old World, and neg- 
Ipcting the teeming millions so close at baud. 

Witli regard to poultry, standardisation starts with the breed. I am a great believer 
in the purebred. Good prices are paid for guaranteed infertile eggs, as compared with 
the farmer's lot.s. As England imports some £23,000,000 worth of eggs every year, 
there is thus an vnliniited market for our egg production. A portion of our present 
wheat surplus wmld be disposed of in the form of eggs. The export of dressed poultry 
is a line which has not received the attention it deserves. The Government Produce 
Expert Department has every' facility for treating and grading heavyweight birds, and, 
like egg production, there is a big market in the Motherland. 

Pigs, —Pig-breeding will not pay unless everything consumed is produced on the 
farm. Pig production goes hand in hand with dairying. Bacon-curers are demanding 
standardisation, and the Tamworth-Berkshire cross seems to be an ideal pig. Too many 
kinds of pigs are bred, and the breeds should he narrowed down. There is, as far as 
I am aware, not much data as to the ideal breed, or first cross, for expofrt purposes. 
Jn the production of bacon, greater attention should be paid to the growing of lucerne. 
United States of America breedei*8 pmctically glow their hogs on alfalfa, toi)ped up 
with corn. 

Cows .—The Roseworthy Agricultural Gollego has a particularly fine Jersey herd, and 
coming closer home, our Kybybolite Experimental Farm has bred a first class herd of 
Ayrshires. These cows are all tested, and if the average farmer^s cow produced any¬ 
thing like the butter test of the above fauns, South Australia would not need to import 
thousands of pounds’ worth of butter every year. Here is a splendid field for exploita¬ 
tion. Standardisation should start with the cow' on the farm, and the factories in con¬ 
junction with skilled Government Dairy Experts will do the rest. To build up a good 
dairy herd will take years. lake aheep-breeding, much culling must bo done, before all 
the boarders are weeded out. The cows in this district have improved, but they have 
a long way to go yet. Here and there you see a very nice herd, but mostly all colors, 
shapes, and sizes. As far as the dairying industry is concerned, w'o have Dairy Experts 
and Instructors, but unfortunately much of their sound advice falls on barren ground. 
The South-East should he the home of the dairy industry in South Austialia. 

Sheep ,—The revenue derived from this source alone has decreased by some 15 million 
pounds. Australia has improved her Merino flocks out of all knowledge, and judging by 
the local yarding^, our South-East breeders are producing a fine type of sheep, carrying 
consideiubly more W'ool than some years back. Every breeder has a certain knowledge 
of wool-classing, and our wool salesmen class and lot oui- avooI, so it may be said that 
in wool products standardisation has reached a high level. The South-East this year 
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has put up a record for the nuiuber of fat stock sent to the Adelaide markets. With 
the great improvement in our pastures, due to fertilising, &e., there are big possibilities 
in the export of fat lambs. Here standardisation comes in again in arriving at the 
best blackfaced crossbred lamb that can be raised in three or four months on its mother 
fit for export. We can with improved pastures produce nuggety lambs, and the Govern* 
ment Export Department will do the rest. 

Fruit Industry ,—With fruit, standardisation plays a big part, not only in the varieties 
of trees to grow, and the got-up of the fruit, &c. South Australia exported some 
600,000 cases of apples to the markets of the Old World last year. Grading for size 
and quality is a big factor in apple production. Apples for export are now sized into 
eighths. For example, 2Jin., 2iin., &c., up to .lin. Tills is necessary for perfect 
packing in tiie new standard case. If correctly packed, for instance, every case of 2|in. 
rpples should contain tlie same number of fruit. Under tlie standard pack and 
standardisation of varieties of apples, our export trade should reach a high level. Our 
dried fruits are all graded by machinery, and are known as 2, 3, 4 Crown according to 
the sizing of the fruits, i.e,, they pass through holes liaving ceriain diameters. At one 
time there was a big demand for dried prunes, large and small, but the trade is 
demanding standardisation, and a larger sized prune, going 22, 24, &c., to the pound is 
required. 


CIX)VEB HAY ^lAKINCh 
[By E, G, H. ScniNCKEL, Kybybolite.] 

With the advent of Subterranean clover and top-dressing, a big forward step has 
iK^en made in the South-East in the development of pastures. So exi'cssive has been 
the growth that to many of us it has caused considerable thought as to how it may be 
utilised and a great waste of valuable fodder avoided. There is no fodder plant known 
to the writer which provides such an abundance of highly nutritious fodder all the year 
round as well-cared-for Subterranean Clover, but. like all other fodder plants, it has 
its lean period, which in the case of this plant occurs in the late autumn and early 
winter, just after the rains commence. 

In average seasons—from early spring to the time when tin* autumn and winter rains 
come- -well established clover paddocks liberally fertilised will carry three to four sheep 
to the acre, and in some cases more, but after the first rains which spoil most of the 
dry feed, there occurs a lean i)eriod while the young plants are establishing themselves. 
As with all our x^astures in the South-East, excess growth occurs in the spring, when 
usually the stock available are quite inadequate to utilise all the feed. The wise man 
stacks to the leanest period, but if a full complement of stock is to be carried all the 
year round, and the best results obtained from our pastures, supplementary feeding has 
to be resorted to during that lean period. With such a growth of feed during the late 
spring, a wonderful opportunity presents itself for storing ui) a quantity of highly 
nntritious fodder at a relatively low cost. 

During the last three years the writer has been storing annually 100 to 150 tons of 
clover hay, by various methods. Results have been so xdensing that every hour during 
the limited period in which these operations can be conducted is availed of for clover 
hay making. Feeding results from this hay have been so pleasing that on the 
writer's property it has definitely taken the place of cereal liay. All classes of farm 
stock show a decided preference for it over any of the cereals, and it has the advantage 
of being produced much more cheaply. It is of higher feeding value, and can be stored 
hidefiiutely without interference from mice. 
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Last ^viuter will be remembered by stockowners in the South-East as a very lean one 
—so far fis feed was concerned—and where full compleiucnts of stock were being carried, 
hand-feeding liad to be resorted to if stock were to be kei)t in good condition. With a 
relatively large proportion of lambing ewes in his flock, which necessitated preserving 
good i:*asture paddocks for these, the writer was compelled to resort to hand-feeding 
fairly extensively, and big niol>s had to be concentrated in small paddocks in some cases. 
In one case, 70U weaners were shut in n 4()-acre paddock for 12 weeks, and were fed 
entirely with clover hay. The writer considered this a good test for the feeding value 
of this hay, and the results were only to increase his enthusiasm for tliis fodder. 

Excellent results were also oVjtained from topping off wethers for the Adelaide market 
during the winter months. Tlnnigh these sheep were grazing on an abundance of 
luscious feed, they waiuld always race to the motor tnick that took out their daily 
rations of hay. It w’as \ny obvious also that sheep hardciu'd off with this feed did 
not show the iil-eiVects of the long journey to Adelaide as slnxip trucked straight from 
the green pasture without it. It is excellent for feeding dairy cattle, quite equal to 
cereal bay for wenking horses, and even pigs seem to relish it. 

Tliere are various implements used in the making of this hay, and the equipment 
neceHSiiry depends on the quantity to be handled. For small quantities the mower and 
I'orserake are the only e^isential implements, the stacking iKung done with forks. This 
method is slow’ and tedious, and where large quantities are to be handled the sweeprako 
and mechanical si acker or the sweeprake and baler are advocated. As the above three 
metlxols have betm employed on tln^ writer’s farm, the respc<*tive merits of each will be 
dealt with in the «»rder mentioned. 

As before said, with the use of the mower and ordinary horserake to put the clover 
into w’indn»ws, only a limiteil amount can be handled unless a great deal of lal>or is 
employed; though, of < ourse, the outlay in machinery is small. Where large quantities, 
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say 50 tons or more, are to be handled, the cost of the sweeprake and stacker will soon 
be repaid by the savings in labor. 

Mechanical stacking is the quickest and cheapest method of the three. A boy can 
manage the sweeprake, which picks up its load i'rom the mow'cr swath and deposits it 
on the stacker. It is then hoisted by a horse straight on to the stack, where one man 
is required for the building. By this method a boy and a man can stack 10 to 12 tons 
a day. 

From the writer s oxporieiicti, however, the baling process—^though it involves a good 
deal more capital cost in machinery—^has decided advantages over stacking loose. Chiefly 
they are these: That the hay is contained in about one-third the space required for the 
same quantity stacked, loose, necessitating a smaller outlay in covering from weather; 
it is much more convenient for feeding out to stock, and is ready for market should there 
be any surplus for sale. The only advantage the loose stacking method has over the 
baling is that it is a little cheaper, but this saving is soon lost when feeding out to 
stock, as it involves a great deal more labor than feeding out the baled hay. At one 
period last winter 2,000 sheep were being hand-fed on the writer ^s property. These 
were fed in live different paddocks, and two men with a motor truck used to complete the 
job in an hour. If loose liay had been used, neceesitating kniiing out of the stack, 
this work would have taken two men half a day. Another disadvantage in the loose 
hay method ia that in the event of marketing it would have to be handled again for 
baling. The writer is also of the opinion that the valuable feeding qualities and natural 
aroma are better preserved in the baled hay. 

The baling process requires two men and two boys. The sweeprake picks up the hay 
from the mower swath and deposits it alongside the bale, where one man forks it straight 
into the machine. One man is required for the wiring and tying, and another lad to 
assist with the wiring and to stack the bales. From 10 to 12 tons can be baled in 
a day. 

Mowing may be commenced as soon as the clover has reached its maximum growth, 
which usually occurs in the earlier South-Eastern districts about the end of October or 
early November. Heavy types of mowers are necessary to stand up to the strain in 
a heavy crop. The writer advocates the use of a cut of not more than 4ft.^ which is 
a very good load for two horses. Knives should be sharpened twice a day, and the 
machine kept in a rigid condition. 

Paddocks intended for cutting may be grazed up to the middle of September or even 
later in the lower South-Eastern districts, and will then produce SOewts. to 2 tons per 
aero of hay; provided, of course, that it has been well fertilised. Oarc and judgment 
are required in the baling and stacking of this hay. The ideal condition is to get 
it into bales or stack without losing the leaf of the clover, but to have it sufficiently 
dry or cured to prevent mould, great care must be exercised in avoiding baling or 
stacking when there is any external moisture such as dew or rain on the hay. This 
will cause mould, and if in excess, may cause combustion. Only experience can teach 
one his part of the business, but by close observance one can soon tell when the hay 
is ill a nice condition for handling. 

With favorable weather for curing, the hay is usually ready for stacking or baling 
ill four to five days after cutting, though the weight of erbp inflluences this very 
considerably. In a very lieavy crop, where the hay lies thick in the swath, the upper 
portion, dries out much more quickly tlian the lower, which sometimes takes eight to ten 
days to dry. To get a perfectly even curing, a tedder or swath turner is necessary, but 
these implements are not procuial)le in Australia at present. Apart from the conserva-; 
tiou of this valuable fodder, the mowing of these paddocks has proved very effective 
iu aupprossiiig relatively useless weeds when cut at the right time, keeping the pasture 
in a. fresher condition and thus preventing deterioration. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 


Branclios of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the Soutli-Kastern districts of the 
State mot ip Conference at Kalangadoo on Miirch 18th. There was an excellent attend¬ 
ance of delegates from the Penola, Coonawarra, Allandale East, Tantanoola, Kalangadoo, 
Millicent, Mount Gambier, Naracoorte, Glencoe, Tatiara, and Kybybolite Branches. 

TIjc Dejiartnient of Agriculture was represented by Mr. S. Shepherd (Advisory Board 
of Agriculture), I'rofessor Arthur J. Perkins (Birector of Agriculture), Messrs. H. B. 
Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), L. J. Cook (Manager Kybybolite Experimental 
Fariii), K. S. Alcock, H. H. Urcliard and \\\ H. Dovmes (District Instructors), 11. C. 
Pritchard (General 8<*cretary), and F. i\ Richards (Assistant Secretary Agricultural 
Bureau). 

Members of the. K-rlangadoo find surrounding Branches are to be congratulated on the 
very line exhibit of pr(»duce displaynl in the hall. This included dried, fresh, and 
preserved fruit, cereals, vegetables, tobacco plants, green fodders, and specimens of 
needlework tabled by members of tlie Kalangjidoo Women Branch. 

.Mr. W. J. llemmings, President of the Local Branch, occupied the chair, and the 
opening address was delivered by Mr. S. Shepherd. The following papers w'ere read 
and discussed:—“Ensilage and Grass Land Management,” Mr. R. Clere (Mount 
Gambier); “The Marketing System,” Mr. W. Laalctt (Allandale East); “Standardiza¬ 
tion of Primary J^roducts,” Mr. II. Richardson (Penola); “Clover Hay Making,’’ Mr. 
K. Schiiickel (Kybybolite). Numerous questions were answered by Departmental officers, 
and the following resolutums were carrmd:—“That the 19.'12 ConfcjreLce be held at 
Bordeitown”; “That it be a recommendation from this Conference that w'ashed super 
bags be allowed for use as containers for potatoes and grain other tihau w’heat”; “That 
in future evening sessions at Conferences be cut out, and that Free Parliament be brought 
on earlier after luncheon.” 

Oertilicat-es conferring Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau were presented by 
Mr. S. Shepherd to Messrs. \V. Hemming and W. J. Bennett, sen., of the Kalangadoo 
Branch. 

Aib^r luncheon, which was provided by the members of the local Women’s Branch, a 
special session was held for women. Mrs. W. Yarcoe (Millictmt) read an instructive 
paper, * ‘ Breadmaking. ’' 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

UCENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

4S. GSmiFBLL BUILDWOS, QRBHFBU. STREET, ADELAIDB. 

•Fkou: Out tm. Mfsto: MrUa« Wl. Mtcnmi: ■•ttbo4c*. AMtii*. 


L 


SPBOAUZB IN OOUNTBT VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOB ALL OBASS SEEDS. 

LUCBBNE AND CLOVEBS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVEBS. 
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OONFEBENOi: OF lOD-NOBTH BRANCHES. 


The thirty-fifth Conference -of Mid-north Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was 
held at Wirrabara on March 11th, 1931. There were present Messrs. A, M. Dawkins 
(member Advisory Board of Agriculture), Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture)^ 
H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veterinary 
OfiBLcer), C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), E. L. Orchard, J. B. Harris, J. O. Hatter 
(District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F.C. Richards (Assistant 
Secretary Agricultural Bureau), and a very good attendance of delegates from the fol* 
lowing Branches:—Tarcowie, Wirrabara, Booleroo Centre, Laura, Yandiah, Appila, 
Georgetown, Caltowie, Jamestown^ Eurelia, Murraytown, Morchard, Bundaleer Springs, 
Nelshaby, and Gladstone. 

Mr. P. J. Curnow (Wirrabara) read an instructive paper, ‘‘Practical Fire Fighting,’' 
and officers of the department replied to many questions which were brought forward. 
It was decided to hold the 1932 Gonforenee at Caltowie. Addresses on the subjects, 
“Feeding Dairy Cows” and “Poultry as a Farm Sideline,” were delivered by Messrs. 
H. B. Barlow and C. F. Anderson. Mr, Dawkins presented trophies to the successful 
competitors in the Northern Crop Competition:—^First, W. F. Wurst (87 points), 
barometer; second, C. Kleinig (86 points), £1; third, V. Walter (85 points), lOs. A 



Delegates at Conference of Mid*Vortliem Branehee at Wirrabara on Mareh llth, 1981. 

special trophy—entree dish, presented by the manager (Mr. Riley) of the National 
Insurance Company to members of Caltowie Branch—was 'won by Messrs. Neindorf 
pros. The following resolutions were carried:—“That the Government be asked to 
^eud the time of rail concession on super to June Ist.” “That an endeavor be made 
to have better supervision of the quality and standard of cornsacks offered for sale 
by firms and issued to farmers.” 

There was an excellent representation of delegates from Women’s Branches in the 
Conference district. Mrs. E. L. Orchard (Belalie) presided, and interesting papers were 
read. These were as follows:—^“Poultry on the Farm” (Mrs. B. Noble, NelBhaby)| 
“Art Needlew'ork” (Mias B. Haines, Nelshaby), “Wet Frying” (Miss W. Btott, 
Eurelia), “How to Run a Kitchen” (Mrs. G. Smallacombe, Gladstone), “Homemade 
Bread and Yeast Cakes” (Mrs. F. Cumming, Belalie). Addressee were given by Messrs, 
Barlow and Anderson. 

A paper and demonstration on the eubject “The Uses of Hessian in the Home” 
was given by Miss E. Campbell, Dip. Dorn. Econ. (Education Department). 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OP BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1931. 


Milk. Butt<Tfat. 



A verttge 

Average 








Herd 

No. 

No. of 
CowB In 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cow« in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
(luring 
February. 

Per Oow 
December 
to 

j February. 

Average 

Test. 

fl/B ... 

20 

13-64 

LbB. 

3.352 

Xb8. 

167-60 

. Lba. 
981-73 

LbB. 

159-77 

LbB. 

7*99 

LbM. 

48-33 

i % 

j 4-77 

6/C.... 

18 

14-46 

4,643 

252-39 

1,198-89 

201-23 

11-18 

60-97 

) 4-43 

6/F ... 

24 

17-50 

6,647 

276-96 

i 1.531-30 

314-42 

13-10 

69*11 

1 4*73 

6/H ... 

20 

19 

6,566 

828-30 

! 1,836-26 

306-35 

15*27 

59-16 

, 4-65 

0/0 ... 

19 

16-86 

7,477 

393-53 

: 1,677-71 

884-46 

20-23 

76-51 

! 3*80 

6/B ... 

19-96 

9-29 

2,226 

111-47 

642-47 

124-29 

6-23 

82-46 

6-59 

6/U ... 

19 

16-48 

6,746 

302-42 

1,166]9 

288-66 

12-56 

46-40 

: 4-15 

6/W .. 

28-14 

19-21 

10,950 

473-20 

1,609-96 

486-08 

21-01 

72-04 

4-44 

6/Y ... 

15 

10 

4,648 

309-87 

1,867-21 

222-80 

14-85 

66-81 

4-79 

C/Ef .. 

49-04 

89-43 

i 21,834 

i 446-23 

1,506-80 

947-31 

19-32 

64-15 

4-34 

«/Il ... 

84 

1 80-64 

i 18,660 

546-88 

1,992-69 

823*40 

24-22 

86-12 

4-44 

0/KK . 

1 27 

! 20-29 

. 14.609i 

637-39 

1,750*10 

1,970-69 

637-26 

23-60 

75-79 

4-39 

0/LL .. 

! 22 

20-29 

: 13,466 

612-09 

577-45 

26-26 

1 84-65 

4-29 

0/Mm . 

! 16-60 

18-86 

5,327 

843-67 

1,184-01 

241-67 

16-59 

54-36 

4-54 

6/00 .. 

! 19-39 

16-26 

12,044 

621-14 

1,827-94 

627-77 

27-22 

82-01 

4-38 

6/Pp .. 

j 20 

20 

13,090 

654-50 

1,963*26 

639-51 

31-98 

. 91-38 

4*89 

6/Qq .. 

27 

24-64 

! 17,706i 

655-80 

2,282-87 

751-42 

27-83 

96-07 

4-24 

6 /Sr .. 

i 28-67 

24-60 

! 18,967 

668-87 

2.207-89 

887*75 

31-07 

96-08 

4-68 

(i/S8 .. 

26 

26-18 

18,911 

727-35 

2,740-22 

1,468-09 

782-25 

30-09 

: 110-84 

4*14 

6/TT .. 

22-68 

18-25 

i 10,112 

445-85 

464*81 

20-49 

i 65-76 

4-00 

(VUTI . 

40-79 

38-82 

18,046 

442-41 

1,672-98 

803-0.6 

19-69 

67-41 

4-45 

«/VV .. 

1 20 

18-76 

18,846 

667-30 

1,523-68 

631-66 

81*58 

71*51 

4-73 

Moaiifl . 

I 24-09 

20-29 

11.276-05 

1 468-00 

j 

. 1.658-19 

506-93 

21-74 

i 72-77 

! 

4*50 


Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 

HANUFACTUBEBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigrs. 

Read Report of trials made by Pbof. Pmbxxsb, Journal of Afn^icuUure, 
Janoary and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For Inll information on above write to 

The OENBRAL MANAGER^ MetropottUn Abattdln Board, Box 578E. 

G.P.O^ Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure 

Bone Manure 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


aESTOTS OF BUTTEKPAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1981. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average. 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

MUk. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

February. 


Butterfat. 


Average 

Tert. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

February. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Eba. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Ll>s. 

% 

7/1) ... 

26 

20-79 

12,8954 

495-98 

5,191*59 

580-68 

20-41 

218-42 

4*12 

7/E ... 

26-61 

25-61 

13.0614 

490-85 

5,668-00 

560-82 

21-06 

231*60 

4-29 

7/H ... 

8 

7 

3,614 

439-26 

5,561-23 

182-84 

22*86 

268*70 

6-20 

7/J ... 

17-89 

15-57 

8,9614 

600-86 

4,839*24 

418*49 . 

23-a39 

227-41 

4*67 

7/K . .. 

18 

16 

10,164 

564-61 

6,163*44 

438-90 

24-39 

266*20 

4-82 

7/L . .. 

35 

33 

14,588 

416-80 

4.114*87 

672-51 

19-21 

193*28 

4*61 

7/0 ... 

21 

17-75 

6,6881 

318-50 

3,678*25 

306*39 

14-69 

170-69 

4-68 

7/8 ... 

14 

4-50 

1,673 

119-50 

4,818*60 

90*26 

6*45 

256-73 

6*40 

7/T ... 

11 ' 

8-86 

3,8904 

1 353-68 

4,383*23 

; 169*48 

! 16-41 

184-85 . 

1 4-86 

7/V ... 

9 


5,166 

; 574-00 i 

8,503*94 

i 260-63 

28-96 1 

166-98 

6*06 

7/W .. 

21 1 

17-93 

9.050 

430-94 i 

1 5,284-26 

! 417-31 

! 19-88 j 

288-89 

; 4-68 

7IX... 

16-39 

! 13-57 

5,196 

! 337-62 

5,437*40 

227-14 

i 14-76 

230-29 

: 4-37 

7/Y ... 

21 

1 16-11 

9,091 

; 482-90 

i 3,887*92 

' 415-30 

i 19*78 

184-84 

4-67 

7/Z.... ! 

11 

7-64 

0,6124 

• 601-13 ; 

3,419*95 

' 294-34 

26-76 

158-01 

: 4*45 

7/Aa .. 

8 1 

6-61 

2,910l 

, 363-81 

3,778*60 

147-31 

18-41 i 

! 190-32 

, 6*06 

7/Bb .. 1 

16 j 

12.53 

8,404 

1 568-27 1 

4.805-80 

362-29 

24-16 i 

1 198-88 

4*81 

7/Dl) . 

12 ! 

9 

4,676 

389-66 ’ 

6,035-69 

’ 237-63 

19-80 

1 248*63 ! 

1 5*06 

7/BE .. 1 

27 

21-86 

6,6784 

! 247-35 1 

1 8,492-75 

306*60 1 

I 7-36 

144-84 

4*69 

7/GO .. 

14 

14 

5,446 

389-00 

! 3,814-88 

1 28()'83 ! 

20-06 

196-15 

1 6*16 

7/Hir . 

17 

14-32 

6,3244 

1 372-03 ! 

! 4,161*34 

288-22 i 

16-96 

181*87 

4*50 

•7/11 .. 

13 

11-18 

4,193 

1 322-54 

3,820-70 

212-57 i 

i 16-86 

181*88 

6*07 

••Wjj. 

19 

19 

12,327 

648-73 j 

1,378-80 

1 639-59 1 

28-40 

69-92 

4*38 

Means . 

17*27 

14-68 

7,340-98 

425 15 ; 

4,643-07 

834-53 1 

19-37 

! 

209-45 

1_ __ _ 

4*66 


* Commenced August. ** Commenced January. 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1931. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
MUk. 

MiUi. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 1 Per Cow 
during October 

FebrJtary. 1 to 

I February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

February. 1 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


6/C.... 

29-07 

24-98 

11,496 

395-46 

2,627-51 

606*35 

20-86 

127*82 

5*27 

6/D ... 

29 

23-64 

8,5891 

294-47 

2,392-60 

463-95 

16-00 

126-76 

5*43 

6/E ... 

35 

30-04 

12,936} 

3fl«-61 

2,415-58 

670-05 

19-14 

124-17 

5*18 

5/J ... 

23-93 

14-82 

3,754 

156-87 

1,880-33 

200*77 

8-39 

101-85 

5-35 

6/0 ... 

22-14 

19-04 

7,440 

336-04 

8,062-63 

441-62 

19-95 

162-57 

5*94 

6/R ... 

54-43 

42-79 

11,180 

205-40 

1,921-26 

471*44 

8-66 

81-65 

422 

5/B ... 

30 

14*82 

4,916^ 

168*86 

2,060-84 

251-00 

8*87 

102*74 

5*11 

5/T ... 

20 

15*54 

7,651* 

382-58 

2.810-51 

863-34 

18*17 

12&-52 

4*76 

syu... 

20 

15*54 

10,514 

625*70 

3,884-21 

451-14 

22*66 

146*50 

4-29 

6/Y ... ! 

26 

24*03 

14,924 

674*00 

3,229*95 

776-55 

29*83 

166-92 

5*20 

6/Z.... ! 

29 

! 11*76 

7,612* 

259-06 

3,542-52 

877*20 

13-01 

168-63 

5*02 

5/Aa .. ! 

18 

16*93 

8,008 

494*89 

2,267*19 

440*24 

24*46 

112-94 

4*94 

5/Cc.., j 

88-86 

13*64 

3,017 

89*10 

1,618*86 

148*39 

4*24 

71*67 

4*75 

5/DD . 1 

21-50 

17*93 

8,765 

407*67 

2,610-62 

455*08 

21*17 

184*31 

5*19 

j6/EF. .. : 

16 

16 

7,840 

693*49 

3,269-27 

891*80 

29*69 

156*25 

6*00 

... i 

27-18 

22*46 1 

10,2704 

378-09 

3,848*84 

608*94 

18-72 

16707 

4*95 

6/JJ .. 

27 

15*76 i 

8,399* 

811*10 

2,886*26 

389*06 

14*41 

181*98 

4*64 

6/Kk . ; 

22-04 

18-76 i 

11,666 

529-31 

2,674*25 

645*71 

24-76 

117*00 ' 

4*68 

5/Mm . ! 

14 

18*26 

7.707 

i 550*60 

2,860*86 

412*15 

29*44 

147*76 

5*85 

6/Nfr . j 

29 

26*18 

12,809 

^ 424*46 

2,981*60 

547*11 

18*87 

128*68 

4*44 

5/00 .. ! 

23 

18*54 

ia,654J 

f 463*24 

2,885*38 

468*81 

20*36 

130*18 

4*40 

Means . ; 

26-15 

I 19*77 

9,066*95 

846*78 

2,621*72 

446*39 

17*07 

1 125*66 

*•92 
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“LUCERNE-GROWING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA.” 


[Hy AV. J. HpakkoiiI), Ih puty Director of Agriculture.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

The great bulk of the fanned part of South Australia is situated in 
dimatic conditions usually described as being semi-arid, the remainder 
having a mild temperate climate, and althougli no difficulty is experienced 
in growing a considerable assortment of agricultural crops where suflficitmt 
rain is received, this does not apply to much of the St^te. The cereals, 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats, can be profitably grown in all districts posses¬ 
sing natural conditions good enough to support farmers, bvit to date we have 
discovered few other plants that can be economically produced in much 
of our country, except where sufficient water exists to enable crops to be 
grown under irrigation. A notable exception to this is one of the most 



liUCBRNB CHOP. —Showing luxuriance of growth and heavy yield of forage produced in suitable 
oonditions. Illustration of crop grown with irrigation on reclaimed swamp land of the 
River Murray. 

important agricultural crops known to man, namely, iuicm-ne, which 
flourishes in semi-arid climates, and although re(|uiring a good deal of water 
to reach its maximum production, nevertheless grows well wherever the 
eereals can be profitably ]>rodueed in these climatic conditions. 

Besides being one of tlu* hardiest of the known agricultural crops for 
hot, dry conditions, Lucerne is one of the most palatable and nutritious 
foo<ls for livci^tock, and all of tlie farm animals and birds maintain them¬ 
selves and thrive on it. The crop has been eultivated for centuries in the 
semi-arid portions of Asia, as well as in parts of Europe, and in all pbices 
it produces an abundance of fodder of the liighest quality, improves poor 
soils, and eradicates weeds, 

X> 
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It (*an be successfully grown in all types of soil, from loose open sands to 
heavy clay loams, and thi*ives in the limey soils which are so prevalent 
with us, and judged by tlie experience of the World with the crop. Lucerne 
will eventually play an increasingly important part in our agriculture, 
enabling farmers to practise the essential combination of cereals and live¬ 
stock. 

HISTORY. 

Lucerne is one of the very old agricultural plants, having been domes¬ 
ticated for thousands of years, and in man’s rise in civilisation it has 
played an important part, and has been established by man in almost all 
parts of the earth. It spread from central Asia into Greece and Italy, 
then throughout the Mediterranean region and into northern Europe. The 
Spaniards took if to South America, from when* it spread into North 
America, and the crop has done so well in the Americas, and so much 
publicity has been given to it by the United States that there are at present 
very few places in the World where it is not known. 

In Europe the plant Avas called Lucerne, under which name it is still 
known in Australia, but llu' Americans use the Spanish name of Alfalfa, 
which was derived from the Arabic name meaning ‘^the best kind of 
fodder. ’ ’ 

Lucerne was introduced into Australia shortly after the first settlement 
by white man, and as early as 1806 the crop was i‘eterred to in a report by 
Governor King, wlmrein he said:—“Lucerne yields as many as three 
cuttings a year, but as it will not admit of being fed off few cultivate it.” 
At first the progress made by the crop was i*ather slow, but there has been 
a progressive advancement in the area seeded with Lucerne, and in recent 
years this has been really rapid, and it appears inevitable, as the vahu* of 
this 'wonderful fodder plant as an nnirrigated erop for our ordinary wheal 
lands is realised, that it will became increasingly popular in this country. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LUOERNE PLANT. ^ 

' Lucerne {Medicago saiiva) is a perennial leguminous plant, being eitluT 
more or less covered with sol't hairs or almost smooth, which grows from 
Ift. to 3ft. in height, producing fairly upright steins with many branches 
arid much foliage. Tlie stems all originate from a crown at th<» summit of 
tap-root, which is situated above oj* at the .surface of the ground. The 
l^gycs, which arc arranged alternately .^n the stems, consist of thn^e 
leaflets, are in all kinds wedge-shaped,' but vhry eonswlerably, in some', being 
relatively long and narrow, wliilst in other varieties they are short and 
roiuided. All leaflets are toothed at the summit. The fimvers, which in 
different varieties may be any shade of violet from very pale to a dc(*p 
reddish^purple, are tyj)ically pea-like in shape, though much smaller, and are 
arranged in loose clusters at the summit of each branch. There are two 
to six kidney-shaped seeds of a yellowish-green color in each pod, and they 
are about one-eighth (»f an inch in length: the ])ods Ixung spirally twisted in 
tAVO to four loose coils, ofxrn through the centre, 

Swedish Clover {Medicago falcaia), sometimes known as YcIIoav Lucerm*, 
is a perennial plant Avith some resemblances to Lucerne, but is a shorter 
groAving plant Avith und(*rground stems, bright yellow flowers, and sirkh'- 
shapcul ]x»ds. 

Another plant belonging to the geiins Medicago, of interest is the so- 
called Sand Lucerne {Medicago media). This plant is considered to he a 
hybrid between Medicago sativa and Medicagg falcata, and in habit of 





AUSTRAUAK LUCERNE, Trpical plftnt of Aastralian Lnoerne, showing erect growth* 
strong stems, freedom from excessive hranching, and vigoroos root system. 
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growth is more or less midway between the two, and produces flowers which 
may be snow-white, bright yellow, or any shade between these and deep 
purple. The crowns from which the stems spring are all located well below 
the surface of the ground, and many of the plants produce true root-stocks, 
and so do not suffer from extremes of cold, and are proper perennials. 
Considering that seedlings do not throw true to any type, it appears 
incorrect to call it a distinct species. Some of the varieties of Lucerne 
grown in cold climates, such as Grimm, Ontario Variegated, Cossack, Baltic, 
etc., appear to be selections from one or other of these hybrid Lucernes. 



AUSTRALIAN LUCERNE.—Showing flowor-hnaSi oponing and in Inll bloom, and leed-heads 
with some o! the pods inst ooloring. 

VARIETIES OF LUCERNE. 

Although Lucerne is grown so exten.sively in the World, it is one of the 
few cultivated plants which have not been separated into a very great number 
of varieties with distinct names. The tendency has been rather towards 
specialising in a certain type of Lucerne for large tracts of country w^here 
natural conditions are somewhat alike, and then giving this type the name 
of the locality. For^ instance, the principal types are known by the name 
of the ('ountry of origin, as for instance:—American Type, Peruvian Type, 
Arabian Type, Turkestan Type, German Type, Australian Type, and so 
on, and these regional types are again subdivided into different types, such 
as the American Type being split up into Kansas-grown Alfalfa, Oklahoma- 
^g^rown, Texas-grown, Nebraska-grown, &c. 
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111 countries sufficiently extensive to include temperate and tropical 
climatic conditions, Lucernes are classified into types suitable for different 
climates, the principal classevs being what are known as the ^'hardy group, 
including those kinds able to withstand cold winters without suffering 
winter injury, and the non-hardy'' group, which consists of the varieties 
suited to the hot, dry conditions of semi-arid country, and to sub-tropical 
regions. 

In all portions of Australia where Lilcerne is extensively grown the 
winter climate is really mild, and as a consequence we only grow the 
so-called ‘‘non-hardy’’ type of Lucerne. As a matter of fact, although 
we place different locality names on the seed produced in the country, 
practically all of the Lucerne stands established in recent years consist of 
what has become known as the Hunter River Type of Lucerne. There are, 
however, several types of Lucerne advertised in the country from time to 
time, and so brief statements on some of them are given. 

LUCERNE VARIETIES SUITED TO DISTRICTS WITH 
MILD WINTERS. 

All varieties of Lucern<» found to be suitable for semi-arid and s\ib- 
tropical conditions of climate are essentially pure Medicago safiva, and 
are not derived from strains of hybrid origin, as are many other varietit^s 
grown in colder climates. In countries where extremely cold winters ar(* 
experiences! they are looked upon as being non-hardy^" because they 
suffer very badly or are killed during the winter; but where mild winters 
are the rule they do well, starting to make growth much sooner in the 
spring, recover after (uitting much quicker, and continue growing longer 
into the autumn than do the so-called hardy" types of Lucerne. 

They are all characterised by carrying flowers of a violet color, although 
in some varieties they are of a darker shade than in others. The crx)wns from 
which the stems develop are situated above or at the surface, and the stems 
are more or loss upright in habit. 

Peruvian Lucerne. 

The Peruvian type of Lucerne consists of two strains, one of which is 
almost smooth, whilst the other has so many hairs on all parts of the plants 
that the crop has a greyish appearance. Other than the ditference in 
hairiness the two behave in a similar manner, and are usually grouped 
together, although some claim that the hairy strain is much the better of 
the two. Peruvian Lucerne produces very erect, upright stems which ar(‘ 
comparatively coarse, and possess ratluu* few^ branches. It is generally 
conceded that this is one of the best of the Lucernes because of this erect 
habit of growth and its power of commencing growing earlier than other 
kinds, continuing growing after other varieties have become dormant, 
recovering rapidly after cutting, and making strong growth during periods 
of short cool days. 

Arabian Lucerne. 

With Arabian Lucerne is included Algerian Lucerne, tlie seed of which 
is given prominence at times. This type is fairly hairy, but less so than 
Hairy Peruvian. It is a very erect type, and is characterised by having 
soft hollow stems, and leaves of a lighter color than most other kinds. There 
i|'aio other variety which starts growing so early in the spring, continues 
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so late in the autumii, or rcMfOvers so quickly after cutting, but these 
obvious advantages are mort^ or less counteracted, because this variety only 
produces a light seed crop, and it is a short-lived kind. In many cases 
stands of Arabian Liu'erne only last four years before becoming too thin 
to be profitable. 

Turkestan Lucerne. 

Turkestan type of Lucerne is probably one of the best to withstand the 
great heat and great cold experiences! in some parts of the serai-arid 
regions of the World. It is not such an erect grower as most other of the 
*‘non-hardy” kinds and has rather wiry slender stems, and a low-spreading, 
branched habit of growth. In good Lucerne-growing conditions it is not 
nearly so productive as some other kinds, and any popularity it has 
attained is wholly due to its extreme hardiness in cold, dry localities. This 
variety has rather narrow leaflets, and the plants are fairly hairy. 



LUOSRHE CROP.- Showing the sUnd of typical Australian Lucerne with erect habit oi growth, 
strong stems, and freedom from excessiye branching. 

Herman Liu'erne. 

The German type of Lucerne is very similar to the Turkestan in general 
behaviour, but it is a little better cropi)er. It is a more succulent plant, with 
broader leaves, and usually carries less hairs. 

Ck)MMON American Lucerne. 

The Lucerne known as Common American includes several of the erect, 
rapid-growing types, but the kinds approaching the Peruvian and Arabian 
most certainly predominate, and so on tlie average it is a good deal superior 
to the Turkestan and German types. 

Provence Lucerne. 

Provence Lucerne seed is usually on sale in Australia at a lower price 
than locally grown seed. Tliis type is very similar to Turkestan and 
German Lucernes, being a rather low-spreading, much-branched kind with 
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fairly fine-textured stenus. It starts to grow early in the season, and con¬ 
tinues late into the autumn. It is a fairly good variety for pasturing pur-’ 
poses, but is not nearly so productive as the more erect types when grown 
in good conditions or when irrigated, particularly if the crop is cut and 
carted off the land, or made into hay. 

Australian Lucerne. 

The term Australian Lucerne is quite justified for most of the crops 
grown in this country, because there is very little variation in the behaviour 
of the types usually grown, at all events in the better lucerne-growing 
districts, and where irrigation is practised. There are noticeable differences 
between stands of Australian Luceime in the shade of violet coloration of 
the flowers, in the shape of the leaflets, in tlie length of life of the plants, 
and in the amount of hairiness present, but most crops conform to what arc 
expected from the so-called Hunter River typ(», viz., ver}" ertxit growth of 
relatively coarse stems without a liigh proportion of branches, early start 
in the spring, rapid recovery after cutting, continuance of grow*th well 
into the autumn, rather dark violet color of flowers, and ready response 
to irrigation water applied in the summer. 

Australian Lucerne appears to have been derived from Smooth Peruvian 
and Arabian Lucernes, and ixThaps (Jommon American also forms part 
of it, but whatever its derivation, th(» type evolverl certainly suits the con¬ 
ditions in which it is usually grown, and at present it appears that the only 
type, not well knowui in the country , likely to do as wudl or better, would 
be Hairy Peruvian, When, however, we reach the stage of endeavoring to 
grow Lucerne where severely cold winters arc exptudeuced, we may get 
some help from the groMung of the so-ealle<l types which are not 

liable to winter injury. 


LUCERNE VARIETIES AHLE TO WITHSTAND SEVERE \^INTERS. 


iUthough not of any importanci' in South Australia at j)resent, and 
probably they will never be needed to any great extent in the country", there 
are some varieties of Lucerne capable of witlistanding severe cold, even 
w'here the soil periodically freezes at the surface during the extremely cold 
winters usual in some localities. All of these kinds appear to have been 
derived from hybrids between Me<lica(jo safiva (Lucerne) and lUedieago 
falcaia (Swedish Clover), and arc known as Variegated Lucernes, because 
of the great variety of colors found in the flowers. It is quite usual to 
find all shades betw’eeii bright yellow’ and deep reddish purple, and not a 
bit uncommon to see snow-wliite flowers as well. These Variegated Lucernes 
do not produce nearly as much fodder as do the true Lucernes in good 
Lucerne-growing conditions, but their great advantage lien in the fact that 
they have rendered possible the i)roduetion of heavy yields of high-class 
leguminous forage in places too cold to support true Lucerne. They have 
a spreading rather than erect habit of growth, and as the crowns are well 
below the surface, all the plants tend to produce a large number of stems 
to each plant. Some of the plants have true rootstocks, and as a conse¬ 
quence they tend t6 .spread and make patches, but even those plants 
without the underground stems tend to make large clumps as they get 
older. The Variegated Lucernes arc very long-lived, and carefully managed 
stands will outlast the ordinary kinds. The seed of all varieties of this 
kind of Lucerne is dearer than seed of ordinary Lucerne, and it is always 
likely to be so, because they are comparatively light seeders. 
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Several strains of Variej^cated Lueeriie have kept separate and 

distinct, but the two outstanding: kinds are Canadian Variegated (also 
called Ontario Vari<igated) and Orhnm Lucerne, both of which are fairly 
extensively grown in the northern portions of the United States of America 
and in Canada. Very similar to these two are ('Ossack, Baltic, Siberian, etc., 
but not one of these latter kinds has yielded so weU as eithei* of the foi’iner 
two wdien grown in the sanu' conditions. 

These Variegated Lucernes are of interest to us .just now because two 
kinds of Lucerne which are being givem some ])romiuence—Tagerim and 
Western Port—appear to be selections from om^ or other of them. 

(Canadian Varieoateo LrcF^RNE. 

Canadian Variegated Lnccu’iie originated in Ontario, and in all proba¬ 
bility is a mixtniv of the tw'o original impojlations of Vari(*gated Lueerne, 
one from Baden in Germany and the other from Ijorraine in Franee. The 
extreme hardiru‘ss of this variety appeals to be due to th<» faet that some 
of the winters experieiiet^d in Ontario since it has been grown Ihert* have 
been so very severe that all the tender plants were killed and only tin* very 
liardiest remained, and it is from these* particularly liardy ])lants that 
present-day stands w(n*e derived. It is probably the hai'diest where*^ cold 
is concerned, and the longesl lived of all Lucernes. 

Gkimm Ln( eum:. 

Grimm Lueenn* is very similar to Canadian VariegattMl. hut is not (piite 
so r<»sistant to severe cold. It was introduee'd into the United States of 
Am(*riea in 1857, and was first giowu by Wendelin Grimm, from whom its 
name was derived. 

REQUIREMElfTS OF THE LUCERNE CROP. 

Lueerm* is certainly oin^ of the liardiest of the eultivatcMl cro})s, particu¬ 
larly for semi-arid climates, Avliere much heat and dryness ai*e common and 
where long dry spidls an* sometimes experieru'cd, and in such conditions 
will produce more growth of high-elass forage tlian wdll any other known 
perennial plant. It is not very fastidious as to tlie type of soil in which 
it growls, does not reciuire mu(*h soil nmi.stnre n(*ar tlie suidVice, (*xeept for 
tile germination of the seed, hut on tlie other hand, flourishes in an 
abundance of .sunsliine and high summer ttmip(*ratiires. r)es])ite the 
nMiiarkable hardiness of the plant, there are certain special conditions in 
which the crop n’aches its great(*st luxuriance, such as well-drain<^l deep 
soil fully supplied wdtli lime, plenty of good winter for irrigation or an 
unfailing underground supply only a few feet from tin' surface, ah.sence 
of extreme frosts in winter, good seed, proper soil lillagt* before seeding, 
thorougli enltivation during the life of the crop, and snffi(*ient phosphatic 
fertiliser. 

SOILS SUITABLE FOB LUCERNE. 

Lucerne can he growm in all types of soil betw'cvn liglit sands and heav 3 ^ 
clays, but like most others of the cultivated crops, it does best in rich, deep, 
W’ell-drained soils. What the crop does demand is good drainage and 
plenty of lime in the .soil, find given these two es.sentials, it is not very 
particular as to the type of soil, and will usually grow very w ell. Although 
Lucerne uses a lot of water, it cannot tolerate an excess in the soil, and as 
a matter of fact soils liable to become waterlogged arc' quite unsuitable 
E 
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for the crop until they ari' artificially (lrain(^. Its requirements for lime 
are enormous—probably j^reater than any other of the ordinary cultivated 
crops fiTown in similar conditions, and in some cases. Lucerne may take 
from the soil up to a dozen or inon^ times as much lime, weight for weight, 
as some other crops. The plant appears to be unable to develop) a proper 
root system in the absence oC sulTicient lime, and the leaves take on a 
yellowish color, and the stand soon thins out. 

Although Lucerne grows \vell in heavy-textured soils, it prefers the more 
porous soils, because they are naturally well drained, and they enable the 
roots to penetrate deepily, which suits this deep-feeding j>lant. The roots 
of Lucerne plants have been found at great dei>ths, but in normal soils the 
tap-root of year-old plants may be down lift., at the end of tht» next year 
10ft. to 12ft., and ultimately (‘xtend 20ft. to 30ft. in dep)th. 

Practically all soils in South Australia are suitable for the production 
of good croj)s of Lucerne, the onl\ exceptions being the rather sour soils 
resting on a heavy clay, to be found in a portion of the Adelaide Hills 
district, and a small area in the South-East district, wdiere bu<‘kshot-iron- 
stone soils overlie an impervious clay. Most other soils in the State are 
well supplied with lime, and have suitable text ure for Lucerne-growing, but 
depending on the type of the soil and availability of water so wuil the 
p)rei)aration and after-treattneni vary. 

(CLIMATIC (T)NI)1TI0NS FOR LUC^ERNE. 

As with most of those* cultivated plants which hav(‘ hf‘(*n domesticated 
for many centuries, typ)es and varietiw of Ijucerne have* be(*n developed for 
nearly e\^ery set of natural conditions to be found in tin* World, and so 
it is almost literally correct to say that Lucerm* can be siicc(‘ssfidly grown 
in all climates which will permit white man to live and multiply. The 
most favorable climates, however, are:—(1) What has become knowui as 
semi-arid, and (2) sub-tropical, and in these climates, when sufficient w^ater 
is available and good management is practised, ljuc(*rn(* gives its maximum 
returns. Tf very high yields of forage are being sought from L\ie(‘rm‘, it 
is essential that it be growm in districts wdicrc tin* winter w't‘ather is mild, 
for then growth is made by the plants during practically the whob* year, 
w’hereas if much cold is experienced, the growing pt*rio(l is e(>nsi(h*rably 
lessened. In ideal lucerne-growing conditions it is possible to average seven 
hay cuts a year, but in very cold ])laces, as, for instance, in the farthest- 
north lucerne-growing districts of (Canada, oidy Iw^o cuts are expected. 

The climate of all parts of South Australia is well suited to the gi*ow th 
of the ordinary type of Luemme, and the limitations that exist as to the 
production of the crop, depend on w^ater and soils and not on climate. 

WATER REQUIREMENTS OF LIK^ERNE. 

Lucerne being a summer-growing plant which produces a number of 
strong growths during (*ach season if regularly cut or grazed, requires an 
enormous amount of wmter if it is to reach maximum development. The 
amount of water required by most cultivated plants has frequently been 
measured, and is usually expressed as the transpiration ratio, wdiieh means 
the amount of water required by the plants to produce lib. of dry matter. 
Dr. A. E. V. Richardson found in Victoria that in a year when wdieat had 
a transpiration ratio of 2311bs., Lucerne had a ratio of 8191bs., and the 
figure for Oats w^as 33211)s., Peas 2831bs., and Rape SSSlbs. He also found 
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that tlie transpiration ratio is double or even treble in mid-summer what 
i1 is for Lucerne fi^rown in the winter. Tho great amount of water that can 
be utilised by Lucerne nutans that in semi-arid climates full returns are 
only secured from the crop if irrigation water is available, or if good 
underground water is not too far from the surface. On the other hand, 
although the plant can use a lot of water, it can make a wonderful bulk 
of growth on a comparatively small amount. Tf good und(‘rground water 
is to b(‘ found at least 4ft. from the surface, and not deei)er than 8ft. to 12ft., 
1lH*i*e is no ncMMl for much moisture near the .surface, except for the germina¬ 
tion of the seed and the starting of the erop. Tiucerne is a rather 
nunarkable plant in that, although it can utilise a large amount of water, 
llu're nvi* few of the cultivat(‘d plants able, to Avilbstand dry periods for 
sneh a long lime, and tlum rapidly recover as soon as rain falls or irrigation 
wat(M* is applierd. It is one of tbe most drought-resistant of the cultivated 
ero])s on tlu* one band, and on tlic other one of the best of crops to utilise 
)i(*avy irrigation. 

GOOD LU(;KKXE seed is a NECd^lj^SITY. 

TiUC(*rn(* ])iang a crop that has to last for many years, it is essential tiiat 
a good staiid be secured in tbe yeai* of seeding flown the ei*op. and to malu^ 
sure of this tlu* best seed is a necessity. It is gem^rally recognised ])y 
experifuuMMi Lueenie-growers that thorough soil preparation is necessary to 
ensui*(‘ a good stand, but all the work expended in the ]:)roduction of a good 
seed-hod is wasted if poor s(a‘d is to be sown, beeaiisf* a good stand cannot 
b(‘ sf*(uired from such seed. 

Only s(‘(‘d of a r(‘ally bright appearanee sliould be iiSf^l, and preferably 
il sluudd be a true yellow with an occasional tint of light green, because* 
this is a sure indication that it was properly matiu*ed and harv<*sted in 
favorahh* weather. Seed whieh is d(‘eidedly gn*en was probably harvested 
befort* fully ripe, or else bad suffered from a f]*ost as it approached 
maturity. Tbe brightness of tbe s(*ed fades A\dtli age. and it usually ])ecomes 
dark(*r as well as dull-looking, Avhilst on tlu* other band immature seed is 
usually of a distinctly green eolor, ev(*n wlien it is not badly shrunken 
llirougli b(*iMg harvested too soon. It is geiuu’ally reeognised that the 
germination power of tlu* seed becomt*s less and less as the brightness of 
tbe seed is lost, and a largt* percentage of bi^own seed indicates poor-ger¬ 
minating s(*ed. Occasionally, otberAvise gfxid samples contain a fairly 
('onsiderabic proportion of “hard’’ seed, /.r., seeds wliicli will not germinate 
in the year of seeding, because their skius have Ix'eome so hard tliat they 
T>revent the ab.sor])tion of (*nougb moisture to lead tf) their germiuation. 
If there is any susx)ieion that “bard” seed is present, it should be refused, or 
(*ls(* a gerniinatioii test made, nnd if it is found that the ]>roportiou of seed 
which will not germinate is at all apx)reeiable, a supply from another source 
sliould be sought. 

A germiuation test is readily carried out by filling an ordinary saucer 
Avitb sand, covering it with blotting-xiaper or a piece or cloth, moistening it 
with water, then counting a given number of seeds and placing them on the 
blotting-paper or cloth. If the saucer is now placed in a position where the 
A'ariations of temperature are not very great, the good seed will germinate 
in from three to seven days, and if those that germinated are removed, 
it should be a simple matter to count tbe others and calculate tbe percentage 
germination. 

Besides good germinating power the Lucerne seed sbculd be quite free 
of seeds of Dodder and field Aveeds. 
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ESTABLISHING THE LUCERNE CROP. 

Lueerno is such a hardy plant in almost every way that it is not difficult 
to establish good stands of it in any soil or in any suitable climate, pro¬ 
vided ordinary care is shown, and so niiieh is now known about all phases 
of the growing and management of the crop that stands of it should be 
secured Avith the same certainly as is the case witli the cereals. Although 
it is usually quite an (»asy matter to get a good stand of Lucerno, it behaves 
as do practically all other cultivated crops, in that the better the> prepara¬ 
tion and care showm, the better the results setuired. As a rule the Lucerne 
crop is seeded with the intention of producing a thick stand that will be 
maintained for a great number of years, and ns Ihe life of the crop depends 
upon obtaining a good stand in the year of establishing it, maximum results 
will only be attained if the A^ery best soil preparation is given, high quality 
seed is used, the seeding is carried out at the coiToct time and in tlie best 
Avay, sufficient fertiliser is applied, and everytliing necessary is done in a 
proper manner. That this great care is fully justified for long-livod stands 



PREPARnrO THE LARD FOR 8EEDIRO WITH LTXOERRE.—The Oulti-packer is a suitaUs 
implement to pulverise and consolidate tbe snzfaoe soil* and so create an ideal seed-beA 

of Lucerne is easily realised Avlien it is remembered that in good lucerne- 
growing conditions it is possible to maintain profitable stands for 30 years 
and upwards, and so any expenditure incurred in establishing the crop 
becomes but a small annual cost when split up over its life. 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL FOR SEEDING WITH LUCERNE. 

The method to he adopted in preparing the land for seeding witli Lueerne 
varies very considerably as to whether the crop is to be grown on sandy or 
heavy-textured soils, ^if to be irrigated or grown with the natural rainfall, 
if to be maintained as a long-time stand or as a short-period rotation crop, 
and whether the district is well supplied wdth rain or otherwise. Whatever 
the conditions, how^ever, it is of the utmost importance that some soil pre- 
paratioti bo given, and in most cases the more thorough the preparation 
the better the results, and in this connection it is unquestionably a fact 
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that more failures of LuceriK^ er()i)s are due to poorly-prepared seed-beds 
than to all other causes, hi a f»:eneral way the ideal seed-bed in which to 
sow Lucerne consists of very tine soil almost free of clods, about lin. to 
IJin. in dejitli, restin^j^ on very compact underlaycirs; the compactness and 
the smoothness at the surface* being: the two essentials to ensure a J^ood 
and reg:ular germination of small seeds, such as those of Lucerne. 

IIeavy-textuked Hoils. 

In preparing heavy-t(’xtured soils and all soils not liable to drift a good 
deal of work is r(‘(|uire(l, because after these soils are s1irr(‘d up many of 
them require a lot of handling to pack them togetht*r again, and to break 
(h'Avn their excessive cloddiness. 

If it is intendtid to irrigate the crop, the levelling of the land should be 
done some time befort* s<MM.ling, ])referal)ly some months before, so that the 
])atches where the underlayers have been expos(*d will have* time to become 
mellow. Some little tinu* b(*fore S(*eding the land sliould be irrigated to 
germinate weeds, which will l)e kille<l with a cultivator. Another irriga¬ 
tion will now be giv<*n, and as soon as the soil is dry enough to carry 
imp](*iiients, it shoidd b(* cultivated and worked into good seeding condition, 
and the seed should be i>ut in whilst the land earries (‘iiougli moisture to 
l(*ad to a full germination. 

Where underground water is found at a reasonable depth under Ijeavy- 
1e..xtured soils, as is the (*ase in many of tin* Hats in our Nortli, bi'tween 
Hurra and Maniuiiiarie, tin* soil treatment in*e(‘ssary depends on the 
pr(*sen(‘e or absence* of weeds. All land fo]il with W(*eds should be bar<‘- 
fallowed for a whole season, by [)loughing in duly or August, and then 
cultivating or harrowing every tinn* weeds are in evidence or a crust has 
fonne<l on tin* snrfa<'e after a rain. Tndt*!* sncli 1reatnn*nt an ideal seed¬ 
bed fr(*(* from weeds should result, and tin* soil will he in good heart, to 
give the Lneerne plants a really strong start. Wln*j*(* it is known that 
(he soil is fairly free from had weeds, the ])loughing can be done in the 
winter, and a good se(*d4)(*d bi* pre])ared by the sj)ring in time for seeding 
while tin* soil is still moist. To help reduec tin* snrfaet- to a fine tiltli and 
ro pack tl)e underlayers, a enlti-paekt»r of sojne kind is very useful, although 
a (‘orrugated roller, or for that matter, even a plain roll(*r, will do the job, 
hut not (piite so exi)editionsly. 

When preparing heavy soils where the erop is to be grown with the 
natural rainfall, and particularly in those districts wh(*rc the average 
annual rainfall does not exceed 25ins., bare-fallowiiig for a full season is 
essential if the very l)e.st returns are to be seeun'd. AVlu're the rainfall is 
greater, and weeds not bad, a short fallow of about three months gives 
plenty of time to prepare tln^ s('ed-bed, esp(*eially if a cereal crop 
immediately precedes tin* Lucerne. 

Ligut-textuked Soils. 

In the preparation of the liglit-textured soils liable to drift, such as sands 
and fluffy’’ calcareous soils, the difficulty of si^curing a full stand is 
inerea>se<l, because of tlie danger of tlie young seedlings l)eing buried or 
injured by the drifting soil particles, and so it is advisable to adopt 
different practices than for the firmer lands. 
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When irrigation is to be availed of, much the same methods as for heavier 
land can be utilised, because the soil can be kept together with artificial 
watering, but the levelling will be dbne immediately prior to the watering 
given to germinate the weeds, so as to reduce the chances of drifting. 

Where the crop is to be grown by natural rainfall or on underground 
water, best results are secured by seeding these light lands to a cereal the 
season before the Lucerne is to be sown. The stubble is allowed to remain, 
or at all events is not over-grazed by livestock, and if the soil is of a very 
loose nature a mixture of seed and superphosphate is drilled in with a 
disc-drill in the following autumn without any i)revious cultivation. A 
trip with the eulti-packer or roller over the land before the seed-drill is 
used, helps to consolidate the land and leads to better results. If the land 
is not very loose and drifty after the cereal crop, and many weeds appear 
after the first autumn rain, a light disc-harrowing does much good, but it 
must be remembered that it is quite essential to leave enough stubble on 
the surface of the land to i)rotect the young Lucerne plants fi^m drift. 

When land that is known to be infested with Lucerne Flea is to be 
seeded in the autumn with Lucerne, it should be properly bare-fallowed 
to rid it of tlie pest, and to do this it is essential that no weeds of any 
kind be permitted to grow. Fallowed land is rarely affecteii badly by the 
Lucerne Flea, because infestation can only come from the edges of the plot, 
where the insects hatch out, and it takes some time for them to travel any 
distance. 


METHOD OF SEEDING LUCERNE. 

Lucerne is usually seeded by drilling in the seed or broadcasting it on 
the surface and covering it with an implement, but it is found for almost 
all conditions that drilling is much the better of the two methods. The 
seed being so small it is absolutely essential that it be seeded to only a 
shallow depth, and the drill does this with more uniformity than can be 
achieved by any other system. Besides planting the seed at a uniformly 
shallow depth, which sliould not exceed lin. except in very exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, the seed can all be placed by the drill on the firm soil immediately 
below the top loose tilth, it is evenly distributed, and is covered for a cer¬ 
tainty, all of which help to promote a fuller and more regular germination and 
so a better stand. Where other agricultural crops with small seeds as well 
as Lucerne are grown in quantity, a grass-seed attachment for the ordinary 
seed-drill is warranted, and helps in the even di.stribution of Lucerne seed 
through the drill, but suffi(*jcnt regularity of seeding is secured if the seed 
is sown in admixture with Superphosphate, througli the manure-box of the 
ordinary seed-drill. If the soil was properly prepared before drilling the 
seed there is no nee<l for further treatment, but if it is still loose and open 
it could be culti-paeked or rolled with advantage, although it is usually 
much better to do all the packing of the land before seeding rather than 
afterwards. 

If fairly large areas are to be seeded by broadcasting, a small machine 
known as a ‘■Cahoon^’ Broadcaster, which is carried by straps over the 
shoulders and rests against the chest of a man, is quite suitable for the 
purpose and leads to a fairly regular distribution of the seed. Broad¬ 
casted seed should be immediately covered with a light harrow of some 
kind, and advantage w'ould usually follow a culti-packing or rolling and 
another light harrowing. 
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In low-rainfall districts where the Lucerne plants get no moisture other 
than the rain which falls, tlie crop is sometimes grown in rows sufficiently 
widely spaced to be able to cultivate the land between the rows. With this 
treatment much greater returns are secured than if the whole land is 
covered and the plants li ft to themselves. It a})pears at present that this 
method of growing the crop may be useful to inci’ease the yields of seed 
in our seed-growing districts of low rainfall and high tern per ature^s. It can 
be practised with advantage for the production of a small amount of 
summer greenfeed, on wheat-growing farms in low-rainfall districts. The 
seeding wxmld be done by running the mixture of Superphosphate and seed 
through every third hoe of the ordinary seed-drill, and the cultivating 
could be done with a single-liorse hoc if the area was small, and for larger 
areas wdth a multiple-row cultivator or any ordinary farm cultivator with 
hicerne-cnltivating points. 

TIME OF SEEDING LUCERNE. 

Lucei*ne can be seeded either in the autumn or in the spring, and in 
those ][>laees wliere wdnter or (»arly-spring frosts are extremely severe it 
is necessary to sow' the seed in the spring, otherwise the young seedlings 
might he killed by tin* frosts, but fortunately this does not apply to the 
liUHTne-growing districts of South Australia, and consequently the crop 


CAHOOH SEED BROADCASTER.—Suitable for broaScaiting 
email asrioultoral eeede each as Lucerne, where the areas 
to be town are too large to be done by hand. 



<-an be started, in jiraetically all places, in the autumn. Where this can 
be done it usually proves advantageous, lK*eause autumn sowing generally 
means, for all districts where irrigation is not practised, a more regular 
stand of lucerne, less weeds, much more forage the first year of the crop, 
and less damage during the first summer should it prove an extremely dry 
and hot season. For areas to he irrigated tlio seed can he sowm w^henever 
(convenient to the grow'cr, but liere also the advantages lie wdth autumn- 
sowing. In the heavier-raiiifall districts of the State the crop can be 
establislied conveniently in the spring, and the land is then prepared by 
})loughing it in the autumn or early winter, breaking it dowm in the early 
spring, and seeding when the soil lias warmed up in October. 

In most places where Lucerne is grown the seeding should be done in 
April if a good ge rminating rain falls, and if this is not possible it should 
be carried out by the middle of May. In some few' localities, where the 
rainfall is light and the soils of a more or less sandy nature, the seediiig 
can be done throughout the winter, even during July and August. 

QUANTITY OF LUCERNE SEED TO USE. 

No general recommendation can be made as to the quantity of Lucerne 
seed required, because it will vary so much with the location, and the 
management intended for each stand. For long-time stands, it is desired 
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to keep a thick, dense crop for as long a time as is possible, and as all 
Lucerne plants are not equally long-lived, some only lasting one year, some 
two years, some ten years, some twenty years, ajul so on, it is essential that 
plenty of plants be provided at the beginning, so that it takes a considerable 
time before the stand becomes unprofitably thin. On the other hand, if 
the stand is only required for a short period in a rotation, or is to be grown 
in low-rainfall country where crowded plants would rob one another of 
moisture, it M'ould be (piite wrong to use much seed when establishing the 
crop. 

In South Australia: (a) where full irrigation is practised about 201bs. 
of seed per acre should be used; (/>) where irrigation water is used but in 
limited quantity, and where the crop is grown on good underground w^ater, 
as in the country between Burra and Mannanarie, about 121bs. to 151bs. 
per acre is sufficient; (e) on the sandy land overlying underground water 
at 6ft. to 12ft., iis at Naming and around Lake Albert generally, 91bs. to 
121bs. per acre is enough; (d) on the heavy-textured and calcareous w^heat 
lands of the State 61bs. to 8lbs. per acre will give good stands; whilst (e) 
on the sandy wdieat-growing soils of the Mallee, 41bs. to Bibs, per acre wull 
provide much forage for a number of years. 

The quantities of seed mentioned for the different sets of conditions are 
dependent upon reasonably good soil condition being produced befor(* 
seeding, and if for any reason sufficient preparation has not been given, at 
all events on the heavy-textured soils, more seed will be necessary, but it 
must be remembered that increa.sing the amount of seed does not counteract 
insufficient soil preparation. Again, if anything but the very best seed is 
being used the amounts must be increased. 

Broadcasting the seed, and the inevitable irregular eovering of it wdtli 
harrows or other implement, means that it is neeessary to use^more seed 
than wdth drilling, if equal stands are to be secured, and in this eonnection 
the figures given above must be taken to ref(*r to drilling. 


‘ ‘NURSE CROPS FOR LUCERNE. 

Most people who still advocate the use of a nurse'' crop when establish¬ 
ing Lucenie, do so on the grounds that the young plants r<‘qiiire protection 
from frost, but because frost-damage is of such very rare occurrence in 
this country, there are only a few occasions when benefit of any kind is 
obtained from the practice. As a matter of fact, it is common experience 
wdth luceme-groivers, that ‘‘nurse" crops, no matter how thin they might 
be, retard the young Lucerne plants, and if the “nurse" crop makes strong, 
thick growth, and shades the young Lucerne plants for any length of time, 
many of the latter die, and in some cases whole stands have been killed 
right out. In nearly all cases it is preferable to prepare the land w^ell, 
and sow the Lucerne seed by itself, and it wull be found that the young 
plants are quite capable of withstanding the coolness of our winters and 
the heat of the summers, better than if other plants are present to protect 
them. 

If sandy land, liable to drift, is to be seeded to Lucerne, without having 
a cereal crop preceding it, a light nurse" crop will probably save some 
of the young plants from being cut off by the drift. In these cases about 
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151bs. of Barley or 201bs. of Wheat are enough to give ample protection to 
the young Lucerne plants, and it is essential that the crop be cut or grazed 
off not later than the middle of November. 

In heavy soils which crust over very readily, the young Lucerne plants 
sometimes have diffieulty in pushing their way above-ground, and in these 
conditions it is often of advantage to sow a cereal with the Lucerne. In 
such cases the cei-eal seedlings emerge Avithout trouble and open up the 
Avay for the young Lucerne plants. For the purpose, 15lbs. to 201bs. of any 
one of Wheat, Oats, or fiarley is sufficient, and the cereal must be removed 
by cutting nr grazing befon* it matures. 

INOCULATION OF THE SOIL FOR LUCERNE. 

In all countries where LueeriK* is grown on soils deficient in lime, it 
has l)(‘en louiul n(‘C(‘ssary to introduce to the soils the bacteria which live 
on the roots of Lucerne and collect nitrogen from the air, and until this 
is done the Lucenu* does not thrive. Thc^ act of introducing the bacteria 
has become known as Inocul'Otion. Fortunately it has not been found 
necessary, so far, to practise inoculation anywhere in So\ith Australia, 
because it adds to Ihe exj)ens(‘ and trouble of establisliing the crop, and 
in all ])laces in the Slate where tried it has been impossible to see a benefit 
tor the operation. Tlieiv' appears to be no way of knowing whether land 
needs inoculation or jiot, except that oil all soils very deficient in lime it 
s<^mis to be re<iuired, if Lueenne is to grow al all well. 

If W(* {‘ver fiinl it necessary to inoculate th(» soil for JiUeerne, and Ave may 
have to do it in tlif* Adelaide Hills and parts of the Soutli-East, the joi) 
(‘an b(‘ (lone by distributing soil from a lic'ld wlH*re Lueeriie lias grown well. 
It is usual to apply 3(X)lbs. or 400lbs. of soil ])er acre, and it is collected 
by removing tlie top inch f)f soil from a Lueerne field, and tlien taking the 
next I>ins. or 4iiis. of soil. Tin* soil can be distributed by broadcasting 
or drilling iinm(‘(liat(^ly belon' M'cding the land to Lueerne*. 

MANURING WHEN ESTABLISHING LUCERNE. 

Farmyard mainin^ is a wry snitahle fertilis('r for Lucerne, but should 
b(‘ applied to the crop after it has been establislu‘d rather than beforehand, 
except AvluMi it is really we]|-rott(*d and is jdoughed into the- land some 
months before the Lueerne is to be seedeil. Unless these jireeautions are 
taken many weeds will germinate with tin*-Lueerne, and thin-out the stand. 
\MH'n establisliing a crop of Lueerne there is no better fertiliser to apply 
than Superphosphate, and in practically all cases there is no iieinl to use 
any other manure. In good hiei’me-growing conditions, 2cwts. Superphos¬ 
phate (45 per cent.) per acre can be drilled in witli the seed, and a reduced 
quantity for other conditions rigid down to about jewt. in sandy soils Avhere 
the crop is only to last four or five years. 

LIME FOR LIK^ERNE. 

Lucerne takes an enormous <punitity of Lime from the soil, so much so 
that, probably Aveight for Aveight, it removes more than does any other 
cultivated crop which grows avcII in similar conditions. This means that 
if an attempt is to be made to groAv Lucerne in a soil deficient in lime the 
shortage must be made good before the crop Avill be a success. Although 
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lime, in the form of air-slaked lime or g:roiind limestone, can be advan¬ 
tageously applied to growing Lucerne, it is usual to make up the shortage 
before seeding the land. This is generally done by broadcasting about 
2 tons of lime per acre after the land has been ploughed and cultivated, 
and some little time before seeding, and then harrowing it into the^ seed-bed. 

AFTER-SEEDINO TREATMENT OF LUCERNE. 

Autumn-sovTti Lucerne that is grown for cutting needs x>ractically no 
after-seeding treatment, at all events not until the spring, because any 
weeds Avhieh appear should be left during the winter, but they should be 
cut with a mower before they produce seeds, and be carted from the plot. 
From then onwards the plot will be cut in the ordinary w*ay. 

Spring-sown Lucemv? that is grown for cutting needs some care bestowed 
upon it during its first year, for it must be cut often enougli to prevent the 
weeds from choking it out, and at the same time it must not be cut so often 
that the loots are prevented from developing because of the want of leaf 
growth. In hot, dry years a spring-sown Lucerne stand in which many 
weeds are growing can be spoilt by a too-elose cutting, thus exposing the 
young plants too suddenly to the fierce sunlight, after having been protected 
and shaded for so long by the weed growth. 

Very little can be done one way or the other to a new staml of Lucerne 
grown for gra^jing purposes. During its first year it should be grazed 
rapidly each time that slock are put on it, and then be s[)elled until good 
strong grouih has again been made, and on no aceouut must stock be 
allowed to remain until they begin to pull up the ])lants, and on heavy- 
textured land stock sliould be kept olf the crop wlien the land is wet. 

New^ stands of Lucerne should not be eultivated in any Avay, and in 
most cases harro-wing is all that Avill be required before they staft making 
spring growth in their second year. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE LUCERNE CROP. 

Successful Lucerne growing consists chiefly in maintaining a profitably- 
thick stand for a long period of ytars, and in producing heavy crops of 
forage every year of the life of the stand. Tliese two requirements are only 
met if a definite system of management is folloAved for each particular 
stand, but there are cert^iin practices wliich local experience lias shoAVii to 
be applicable to most lucerne-growhig districts, and the variations from the 
general rules are not very great except in a few isolated instances. Once 
a good stand has been established in r(»a,sonablv suitable lucerru'-growing 
conditions, attention must be given to its cultivation, the addition of 
manures, and to tlie cutting or grazing of the crop, if maximum returns 
are to be obtaincxl, and some knowledge is required as to wdien and how 
to thicken up a stand if it be rather too thin at the start. 

CULTIVATION OP THE LUCERNE CROP. 

In all of the heavy-textured soils in which Lucerne is grown it is found 
that it pays to cultivate the Lucerne crop, just as it does other perennial 
crops and most strong-groAving plants. This job should be done very 
thoroughly with an implement which wnll stir up these heavy soils without 
tearing the croAvns of the plants too much. A few years ago it was con- 
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sidered good practice to use a diftc cultivator with the full intention of 
splitting the crowns as w^ell as stirring the land, but it is generally recog¬ 
nised nowadays that although splitting the crowns does not do a great deal 
of damage, it is bettea* to leave tliem unbroken. For the purpose the rigid- 
tine cultivator with very narrow shares does the work very well, and will 
penetrate the soil no matter how heavy the texture, if the operation is 
carried out in July or August, just before the crop commences to make its 
first spring growth. The spring-tine cultivator fitted with special lucerne- 
cultivating points does the job fairly well, particularly when the soils are 
in ideal condition so far as moisture is concerned. Cultivation should not 
be given during the first year of the life of the stand, but the soil can be 
lightly stirred before the next spring. Harrowing after grazing or cutting 
always does some good, particularly so after the tramping of grazing 
livestock. 

There is not the saim^ need to cultivate Lucerne which is grown on light- 
textured soils, but very thorough harrowdng of the surface at least once 
a year does much to keep the stand in good condition. 

Cultivation helps tiic Lucerne crop, because— 

1. It loosens the soil, so admitting air and water more readily, and 
reduces the losses of Avater by direct evaporation from the soil. This loosen¬ 
ing is particularly useful where the crop has been grazed, because livestock 
tend to overpack the surface 


CULTIYATINO LUCEENB.- suit¬ 
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2. The roots of Lucerne must breathe, and the useful soil bacteria living 
on the roots must have access to the nitrogen of the air, so that anything 
tending to increase the supply of frt\sh air to the soil is of the utmost 
importance. 

3. The organic matter, in the form of leaves and animal droppings, is 
more or less evenly spread and incorporated wdth the soil, instead of being 
left in heaps on the surface. 

4. The eggs and larvae of inserts which affect the Lucerne plants are 
destroyed in large numbers by breaking them up, and by exposing them 
to weather and birds. 


MANURING THE LUCERNE CROP. 

All forms of farmyard manure stimulate the Lucerne crop and lead to 
greatly increased growth, and such manure can be applied at any time 
during the year, provided it is added soon after a cutting or grazing so 
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as not to foul the forage. If tlie crop is to be cut for green forage or for 
the manure should bo well rotted, because if there is much straw or 
coarse matter in the manure, it not only interferes with cutting, but fouls 
forage, becoming mixed with it whilst being collected with rakes or 
forks. Bird droppings constitute an extremely good fonn of farmyard 
manure for applying to Lucerne ei*ops. 

Whether farmyard manure is available or not benefits are to be secured 
from applications of superphosphate in practically all parts of the State 
where Lucerne is grown, and it is becoming generally r(X‘ognlsed that it is 
good practice to drill superphosphate into the land immediately after 
cultivating it during the winter. In good lucerne-growing conditions, 
either where irrigation is prac1ise<l or where the crops can draw on a good 
underground water supply a few feet from the surface, an annual dressing 
of 2cwts. Supei^hosphate (45 per cent.) is Avarrauted. Where the condi¬ 
tions are not so good the amount of Superphosphate tised can be reduced 
until it reaches as low as 56ibs. per acre per year for the sliort-pcriod stan<lvs 
on the sandy wheat-growing lands of the Mallee districts. 

CUTTING OR GRAZING THE LUCERNE CROP. 

Lucerne is almost an ideal forage crop for cutting and carting to live¬ 
stock, and, on the other hand, in our climate, it is also fairly suitable for 
being grazed off by the animals. Tliere is no shadow of a doubt, liowever, 
that greatest stock-carrying returns are secured by cutting and carting to 
livestock, and that the stands last much longer if treated in this way, but 
in such a country as ours it is often an )nieeonomi(‘ proposition to follow 
this practice as against grazing the crop. It has become usual in this Stale, 
when Lucerne is grown under irrigation for dairy cows, to cut and cart the 
forage to the coavt^;, but when unirrigated, and to be used by sheep or other 
farm animals, it is usually grazed off. , 

Grazing invaluably shortens the life of the stand as against always cutting 
the crop, and at the same time produces less forag(‘ eacli seas(»n. When 
Lucerne is cut at the correct time, the buds at the crowns have just burst, 
and the shoots grow uninterruptedly and very rapidly to again attemj>t to 
produce a crop of seed, Avhereas when stock grazt^. doMii the crop they eat 
the soft portions first, including the young slioots just leaving the crowns, 
and in all probability before they have consumed all the woody stems these 
young shoots have been nipped off two or three times. This preventing 
the new shoots from growing to any length, retards the growth of the 
plants very considerably, and whereas cut Lucerne will again be ready to 
cut in 20 to 25 days in the height of the season, grazed crops in the same 
conditions will probably be eight or 10 days later. 

THE ADDITION OP OTHER CROPS TO LUCERNE. 

Where Lucerne is grown for grazing purposes it is becoming an increas¬ 
ingly popular practice to sow one of the cereals in the crop each year, to 
add to the amount of forage grown in the winter and earjy spring. It is 
generally recognised that this extra cropping will shorten the life of the 
imeeme stand, but it is claimed that the greatly increased crop is full 
compensation for this. In the heayy-textured lancte of the northern 
districts,!^ fields are thoroughly cultivated during May, and about Ibush. 
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to l^bushs. of Oats are drilled in to the acre with about 2cwts. Superphos¬ 
phate. The resulting crop is usually grazed very heavily with sheep well 
into the spring, by which time the Lucerne gets the upper hand. In some 
cases the Oats are allowed to come to head, when the mixture of Oats and 
Lucerne is cut for hay. In the lighter sandy soils, the land is thoroughly 
harrowed, and about Ibush. of Barley, usually one of the two-rowed type, 
is drilled in to the acre with about Icwt. Supperphosphate. The Barley is 
often allowed to mature suflBciently, so that a mixed hay is cut, which is 
used as the winter feed for cows or sheep, and the Lucerne crop is grazed 
from then onwards. 

THICKENING-IIP A THIN STAND OP LUCERNE. 

Unless a regnlarly-dense stand of Lucerne plants is secured in the year 
of seeding, it is hopeless to expect tin* stand to last for the long period 
usually desired. If for any reason the germination of the seed is irregular, 
it is certainly good practice to re-seed the thin patches. These patches 
should be lightly cultivated up, preferably with harrows, seed broadcasted 
over the areas, and very lightly covered. The re-seeding must be carried 
out while the existing plants are young, because great difficulty will be 
experienced if attempt is maxle to thicken-up a stand of Lucerne by 
re-seeding, once the crop is properly established and the plants are getting 
old, no matter how thin the stand is. 

RE-BSTABLLSHINO A LUCERNE STAND. 

In nearly all places where a Lucunme stand wiiicli has persisted for a 
number of yt*ars becomes too thin to be profitably left, and it is desired 
to re-establish the crop, some trouble is met with, and it is usually found 
to be practically impossible to get a full stand immediately after ripping 
up the old plants. To ensure a full stand, the land cai-rying the thin crop 
of Lucerne should be plougluxi so well that most of the old plants are 
killed, then be made to carry two non-leguminous crops in succc^ssion, before 
again endeavoring to get the Lueorne crop startl'd. Where the Lucerne 
is being grown with the aid of irrigation water it is often po.ssible to pro¬ 
duce the two other crops in a little over one yeiwr, by seeding the land, after 
tile original ploughing and cultivations, in the autumn or early winter 
with an early wheat for hay, cutting and carting it out of the way as soon 
as possible, immediately ploughing and working clown, and seeding to Maize 
or some such ci‘op, ploughing again in the early autumn, re-levelling and 
seeding to Lucerne as soon as properly prepared. If most of the old 
Lucerne plants were not killed by the original ploughing and working, it 
may pay to delay the seeding of the new Lucerne crop until the spring, 
when the land would be cultivated as frequently as is reasonable after the 
finish of the Maize crop and before swding the Lucerne. Where irrigation 
is not being practised it will take two yeai-s to prepare for the new Lucerne 
crop: the first year Wheal sliould be grown, and tliis can be followed by 
Oats for hay in the heavy-textured land, and Barley for grain in sandy 
conditions. 

LUGEBNE-aEOWINO UNDER IRRIGATION. 

In comitries and districts where the climate is dry and hot and where 
ample good irrigation water is available, Lucerne reaches its maximum pro¬ 
duction, and in such climatic conditions the soil requirements consist only 
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, of the need of good natural drainage and the presence of plenty of lime. 
Although Lucerne can profitably utilise a heavy supply of water, both 
of rain and by irrigation, it demands good drainage and very quickly 
suffers if an exws& of water lies on or in the soil for even a few days, and 
as a consequence, when the crop is to be grown with the aid of artificial 
watering, the first essential is to ensure good drainage. Having selected 
the site for irrigating, the method of applying the water must be decided 
upon, because the amount and kind of soil preparation depends upon this 
factor. 


METHOD OF IRRIGATING LUCERNE. 

There are a great number of different methods of applying water to 
crops, but most of them are only suitable for very small areas and when 
special circumstances exist, and are too expensive or otherwise unsuitable 
for utilisation in the growing of large-field crops, such as Lucerne. For 
a perennial crop that has to be cut or grazed several times during the 
season, the only practicable methods of economically applying water arc 
by:— 

- a. Flooding the land, 

b. Using overhead sprinklers, or 

c. Running the wider in furrows, and 

one or other of these systems can be availed of for the growing of Lucerne. 
Which of these methods will be undertal^en will th*pend on several factors, 
the principal of which are the .soil type, the quantity of water available 
and the rate of supply, the contour of the land, the urea to be watered, 
and the quality of the water. 

Where plenty of water is available, both a^ to total (piaiitity and tlu* 
rate of supply, for all fairly level soils which are of sufficiently heavy 
texture so that they do not “wash” badly, and on the othoi* ha'nd do not 
set too hard on drying, the best method of irrigation is by flooding. On 
sandy lands and those that are liable to “wash,’’ where water is limited, 
where the flow of water is relatively small, or wdiere the slope of the land 
is more or less steep, overhead sprinkling or watering in fuiTOws should 
be practised. When soils of that heavy sticky nature which set very hard 
when dry are to be used for growing Lucerne with irrigation, the crop 
should be sown in rows and the water run in furrows between the rows, 
otherwise before seeding w'ith the crop the texture of the land should be 
improved with applications of lime, gyp.suin, or heavy drivings of farm¬ 
yard manure. If the area sown to Lucerne to be irrigated is fairly con¬ 
siderable in extent, overhead .sprinkling will be found to be loo expensive, 
and flooding will usually be adopted as the method of applying the water. 

PREPARING THE LAND FOR IRRIGATED LUCERNE. 

When land is irrigated by flooding it is carried out by filling level, dish¬ 
like plots, knowm as checks, or is distributed over the land by small ditches, 
or by movable pipes, j In the former case much preparatory soil work is 
necessary, and the system is only economically possible on land that is 
comparatively level to begin with. The whole area to be irrigated is 
divided into checks, about half a chain wide and 5 to 7 chains long, by 
ehgg^-banks, the len^ of the plots being down a slight fall if it exists, but 
pfHprably the land should be nearly level in all directions, otherwise high 
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check-banks are required at the bottom end. The land is ploughed deeply, 
and so well cultivated that it is very free and loose, to facilitate the work 
of making check-banks and levelling the surface of the land. When in fit 
condition, the check-banks are made at right angles to the water channel 
if the land is level enough, and then the checks will all be rectangular in 
shape, but if the land is uneven or has a fairly considerable slope, the 
check-banks are made so as to follow the contour of the laud. The check- 
banks can be made by striking-out and crowning-up with a single-furrow 
plough, and then filling in the furrows, and rounding them off with the 
leveller, when levelling the checks. An ordinary road-grader fitted with a 
longer blade does this levelling well, or a specially constructed soil-Ievcller 
can be made as follows:—Three planks 12ft. long and 12in. wide are fixed 
about 18in. apart, and parallel to one another, the front plank being sloped 
45"^ forwards, the middle one sloped 45"^ towards the back, and the back 
one being vertical. The middle plank is l^ins. in thickness and the others 
2ins. thick. The planks are fixed together with struts and bolts, near the 
ends and in the middle, and carr;>’ a platform about 6ft. long and '12ft. wide 
at the middle at right angles across the top of the planks. This platform 
protrudes about 2ft, behind the back plank, and about 18ins. past the top 
of the first plank, and is used for the driver to walk backwards and 
forwards to control the levelling operations. All three planks are plated 
with iron, and the middle plank extends ^in. (no more) below the bottom 
level of front and back planks. By walking on platform towards the team, 
the driver makes the front plank cut into the soil, and when on back of 
platfonn the front is tilted up and the implement dot« not “bite’^ into the 
land. Two chains, with large links, and about 3ft. in length, are carried 
on the end bolts which keep the planks together, and are the points from 
which the team pulls the leveller. If the pulling point on one chain is 
taken back near the front plank the leveller is draw'u obliquely, and the soil 
is delivered at one end to make check-banks, instead of regularly spreading 
the collected soil as happens when the implement is pulled square on. 

The levelling must be done carefully so that no knobs are left more than 
3in. higher than the general level of the ground. As it is of the utmost 
importance that the check-banks and the grade given to the land be 
disturbed as little as possible, all cultivations given after levelling must be 
lengthways with the checks, and never across the check-banks or round and 
round the checks. The growing of Lucerne by flooding in checks enables 
maximum returns to be .secured, and the work of applying the water is 
considerably .simplified, but Ihe initial work of preparation is lieavy and in 
.some cases fairly expensive. 

When flooding is to be practised without clieck-banks, the land must be 
fairly level, and the distribution is then done by means of small temporary 
ditches or by movable pipes. In both cases the land is very thoroughly 
cultivated, and any prominent knobs are removed and all noticeable hollows 
filled, with a leveller or buckscraper scoop. In the case of small-ditch 
irrigating, the water is lei on to the land from the main channel at suitable 
places, and is distributed by small ditches, wdiich are made with a small 
plough ar by hand with a hoe or shovel, along the high places in the field. 
The water overflows from these ditches, and providing a good deal of care 
* and attention is given by the iiTigator, fairly even distribution of water 
1^’ be accomplished. This system has the advantage that the initial cost 
of preparation is very low, but the application of water is fairly expensive, 
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because a man can only attend to a comparatively small area, and the dis¬ 
tribution is rather uneven. The number of ditches used is enormous, but 
they are so small that they do not interfere with the ordinary field opera^ 
tions connected with Lucerne-growing, and after the initial watering it is 
only necessary to see that the ditches are kept open, and that the water has 
a free run. 

Where the water for irrigation is obtained from wells on the property, or 
is reticulated by pipes instead of in open channels, a suitable method of 
distributing the water is by means of movable pipes. Depending upon the 
area to be watered, the size of the pipes varies, but they usually consist of 
galvanized-iron downpipe, 4ins. to Bins, in diameter, in short lengths easily 
handled by a man, wliich piish together, the joint being made by a short 
piece of canvas hose fixed to one end of each pipe. The distributing line 
of pipe is shortened or lengthened as required. According as the land is 
well graded or not, so will small ditches through the crop be necessary to 
help in the regular distribution of the water. 

If Lucerae i*^ to be irrigated in furrows, it is usually grown in parallel 
row's, and the spaces betw'CH^n the row's are opened up as small ditches to 
carry the water. If the land has a regular and gentle grade the row’s can 
be made as straight lines, but if the land is irregular they should follow' 
the contour lines. This is an excellent manner in which to grow’ Lucerne, 
where w'ater is limited, and where soils are light and liable to wash. It is 
ver>" easy to prevent over-irrigation, and if cultivators are put on the land 
soon after every irrigation, fairly saline water can be used, and the rise 
of salt from s^iline lands is delaywl. Sometimes the Luceine is seeded as a 
full crop, and after gennination shallow’ furrow's parallel to one another 
are made in the crop. The spacing of th(» rows depends on the soil type, 
being luucli closer in lieavy-tcxtured soils where the tendency to soak side¬ 
ways is not great, and wide apart in light, open soils. These furrow's are 
cleaned out each season, and so l)ecoine pemaneut ditches to carry the 
Avater. 

Where the land is steep, uneven, liable to wash because of being loose 
and open, and the areas not hirge, irrigating by overhead sprinklers is 
often availed of. The only soil preparation Jiecessary is to fill hollows, and 
reduce prominent knobs. This inetliod of Avateriug is more economical of 
Avater than any other, and so is useftil where the w'ater supply is A'ery 
limited, and is usualy ])raetised Avhere the Avater is expensive. 

SEEDING LUCERNE THAT IS TO BE IRRIGATED. 

No matter what system of irrigating is to he practised, considerable 
expense is incurred in preparing the land and providing the water and 
The means of distribution, and so it is essential that a good thick stand of 
Lucerne be secured in the year of seeding. To ensure a really good 
germination of the seed the plot should be irrigated beforehand, and as 
soon as implements can be safely put on the land the seed-bed should be 
prepared, and the seeding be carried out while there is still sufficient 
moisture in the ground to lead to a full germination. If for any reason 
the moisture should dry out to the extent of making a full germination 
doubtful, the land should again be watered rather than risk a poor stand. 
Tt is a matter of common experience that much better results are secured 
by irrigating before seeding, and that trouble with the germination is to 
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be expected if the watering is left until after the seed has been put in 
If the land is weedy, an irrigation should be given to germinate the weeds, 
and after they have been killed with cultivators, the pre-seeding watering 
should be given. About 201bs. of seed should be drilled in to the acre in 
admixture with 2cwts. Superphosphate, being certain to run the drill rows 
in the direction of the flow of water, otherwise the rows of Lucerne plants 
will retard the run of the water instead of facilitating it. The seeding 
should be done in the autumn, when the first-year Lucerne will give nearly 
as higli a return as older stands. 

1RRIGATIN(4 THE LUCERNE CROP. 

The system adopted for irrigating the Lucerne crop has something to 
do with the amount of water used and the time of application, but not 
nearly so much as does the quantity of water available, and the type of 
•soil in which the crop is being grown. Although the crop is able to utilise 
an enormous amount of water in hot seasons and in fertile well-drained 
soils, the yields secured are not proportionate to the amount of water 
supplied, and the haw of Diminishing Returns applies to the yields of 
Lucerne received when increasing the supply of irrigation water. The 
amount of water available is of first importance when deciding the details 
of water application, for depending on this is wliether maximum returns 
per acre will be sought or whether maximum r(*tiirns for available water 
will be the aim. In his experiments, Samuel Foi^tier found that 3()ins. of 
water applied to one acie of Lucerne gave a ndurn of about 14,4(K)lbs. of 
hay, whereas when the same quantity was applied to five acres, the return 
was about 64,1001bs. of hay. When plenty of water is at hand frequent 
and heavy applications can be given, but when water is scarce it would 
probably be better to make it cover as large an area as possible. Next in 
importance in regard to the application of tlie water is the texture of the 
soil, because both the quantity and time of irrigating will var^’' with tlu^ 
soil, and in this connection it is usual to find that fre(juent waterings are 
iiecessary for open, porous soils, whilst ft*w(^r but lieavier appli(*ations 
suffice for heavy-textured soils with good water-liolding powers. 

It is claimed by some Lucerne-growers that in hot climates tiu? roots of 
Ihe plants should be encouraged to go downwards as quickly as possible, 
and that it can be done by watering the young stands foi* the first tw'o 
years only when absolutely necessary. This does not appear to be essential 
in our conditions, for wdiero th(> young stands have been liberally irrigated 
the returns are very considerably increased, and tb(‘ plants appear to live 
just as long as if hardened whilst young. 

To get the most out of well-established Lucerne crops, w^ater should be 
applied as soon as the plants begin to show that they need it. The appli- 
(Uition of water after the plants have taken on the characteristic bluish 
color, which is always accompanie<l by toughness, starts the new^ growth 
from the crowns but does not freshen up the obi toughened grow^th. If 
for any reason the watering has been withheld until the crop has suffered, 
it should be cut and then can be watered with more advantage. In those 
locations where the soils are rather porous, one watering each cut in the 
early part of the season is all that is required, but as the season advances 
and the temperature increases so must more waterings be given; still, in 
most lucerne-growing districts of the State one irrigation per cutting gives 
full returns, Where only one irrigation is given for each cut, it can be 
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applied either just before or immediately after the cutting, and equal 
results can be expected from a given quantity of w^ter. If given before 
cutting the crop, the flow of water is retarded by the mass of growth, 
and so it is usually much better to irrigate immediately after cutting, when 
the job can be done more easil>'. Some heavy-textured soils set hard and 
crack badly if irrigated soon after the Lucerne is cut, and in such cases 
the watering should be done when there is sufficient grow^th to properly 
shade the surface of the soil. Where overhead sprinklers are being used, 
highest returns will be s(‘cured if a watering is given a few days before and 
again a few days after the crop is cut. When the irrigation is being done 
by flooding or in streams in furrows, the flow should be nice and steady, 
so that the w^ater has time to saturate the surface soil and sink into the 
subsoil; the flow* can be fast(»r for light-textured soils than for heavy, close- 
grained ones. The |)ace of tlu' watc^r should be such, in averag** conditions, 
that it takf's about eight hours to run from the main channel to the bottom 
of the checks or rows. 

The quantity of water re<piired for th(‘ production of maximunl Lucerne 
crops varies with a great number of factora, but in our climate and in good 
loam soils with fairly high water-holding powder, from 3()ins. to 45ins. of 
added watc^'r per aer(‘ will he recpiired. The smaller quantity will be used 
where the wmter is applied by sprinklers, and will be given in ten waterings, 
each of about 7(),(KK) gallons per acre. One watering would he given to the 
first and last cuts, and two to each of the other four cuts. The larger 
(luantity of water will he reepured where flooding is being practised, and 
in this case six or seven applications of from bins, to 8ins. per acre will 
be given. If the vatcring is to be done in furrows something hetwwn these 
two limits will lie necessary. Extremely good (U*ops of Lm^erne can be 
groyrn Avith less water than the (piantities mentioned, but there are few 
locations in this State, where no underground water exists comparatively 
close to the surface, where maximum crops will he secured wdth h^sser 
(juantities. Lighter crops will h(» secured if smaller amounts of water are 
supplied, yet it will in many cases be more economical to use less water 
7 >er acre, and spread the available (piantity over a greater area. Where 
the average annual rainfall is from 16ins. to 20ins., there should be avail¬ 
able about another 20ins. of water for every aert' of Lucerne to ho irrigated; 
more water will mean h(»avier crops per acre, oi* greater areas to be sown. 

It is es.sential to nmiember that .soils not Avell drained are (juite unsuitable 
for growing Lucerne with irrigation, as the yield is always reduced even if 
the whaler-logging only lasts for a comparatively sliort time. Further, in 
a hot climate like ours, the plants are readily scalded, and if on a hot 
day, Avater from flooding, takes a few hours to soak into the soil, the (»rop 
is often injured. Scalding of the plants, to the extent of burning the 
w’hole of the grow^th, often follows the slow sprinkling of the crop, par- 
tictilarly if the wmter is a little saline, if the watering is done on a hot 
day when the sun is shining fiercely. Wlien sprinkling Lucerne in the day¬ 
time, the stream of wmter should be such that there is uo danger of the 
plants becoming wnd and dry several times during the operation; the 
pressure should be such that the crop will be watered cjuickly, and this 
precaution is the more necessary the greater the amount of total soluble 
salts in the water. 

(To he voniinued.) hi the next issvr, ihe ariiclr will (hnl J'filisaHon 
of the Lucerne, Production of Lucerne ^eed. Diseases and Pe-^ts, 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on March 25th, 
there being present:—Messrs. F. Coleman (chair), A. M. Dawkins, P. J. Baily, H. 8. 
Taylor, A. J. Cooke, P. H. Jones, A. L. McEwin, R. H. Martin, Professor A. J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), Dt. A. E. V. Richardson (Director of Waite Rc^search Insti¬ 
tute), Messrs. W. R. Birks (Principal Roseworthy College), and H. C. Pritchard 
(Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. G. tlclfrey, H. N. AVieks, and S. 
Shepherd. 

Sale of Bran and Pollard .—At a Conference of Southern Branches, held in August, 
1929, the following resolution was carried:—^‘That this Conference favors the introdu«i- 
tion of legislation to fix a standard quality for bran and indlard.” The matter was 
referred to the Chamber of Commerce, and was taken up by the Mill Owners ’ Association, 
whose representatives stated that whilst they believed it would be difficult to establish 
legitimate standards for bran and pollard, because these substances were normgil residues 
in the manufacture of flour, they recognised the necc^ssity of protracting users from 
unscrupulous adulteration. Copies of legislation existing in Western Australia and 
Queensland have been obtained and the standards set out are as follows:— 

Bran (Western Australia).—The Second Schedule of the Act quotes the following:— 
‘‘Bran shall consist of the outer skin or coating of the wheat grain or lM?rry obtained 
in the usual commercial milling process from wheat. There shall not b(‘ more than 
1 per cent, of foreign ingredients. It shall contain (subject to the undermentioneil 
limits of variation) not more than 10.5 per cent, of moisture, nor more than 9 per cent, 
of fibre, nor more than 4 per cent, of ash, calculatetl on a moisture content equal U> 
10.5 per cent. Limits of variation: Moisture and fibre 1 per cent., ash i per cent.” 

Pollard (Western Australia).—Pollard shall be a byproduct of milling wheat, other 
than flour and bran, in which there shall not be more than 1 per cent, of f(»reign in- 
gredients. It sliall contain (subject to the undermentioned limits of variation) not 
more than 10.5 j)ei' cent, of moisture, nor more than 5 per cent, of fijirc*, nor mor*^ 
than 2 per cent, ash, calculated on a moisture content eipial to 10.5 j)er ecmt. Pollard 
shall be of such fineness as to permit of 5(1 per cent, passing through a silk-cloth or 
grit gau^.(; sieve with 24 meshes to the lineal iiieli. Limits of vatiation: Moisture 1 nor 
cent., ash 4 per cent. 

The Act provides that the Governor may by regulations prescribe substances Avhich 
shall be deemed foreign iiigredi(*nt8, but the Western Australian Department of Agri<*ul- 
ture states that there are no regulations so far as bran and pollard are concmTietl. There 
is a clause in tlie Act which provides that if any person sells for use as food for stock 
any article which contains any ingredient deleterious to stock, or to which has been 
added any ingredient worthless foi* feeding jjurposes and not disclosed in writing to the 
purchaser at the time of sale, ho shall be guilty of an offence against the Act. 

Bran (Queensland).—<‘Bran shall consist of the outer skin or coating of the wheat 
grain or berry, pure and without admixture of any kind, obtained in the usual core- 
mercial milling process from wheat from which there shall have been removed ail 
impurities by cleaning and scouring. (It must not contain any whole or broken wheat 
grain, and only 1 per cent, by weight will be nllow’ed of any substance of a non- 
deleterious character other than the byproducts of wheat. Bunt, not more than 0.1 per 
cent, by weight). 

Pollard (Queensland).—Pollard shall consist of the products of the wheat grain or 
berry (other than flour or bran) obtained in the usual commercial milling process from 
wheat from which there shall have been removed all impurities, and shall W of such 
fineness as to permit of 99 per cent, passing tlirough a metal sieve perforated witli 
round holes 1.5m.i% in diameter. (Foreign ingredients allowed: Any substance of a 
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non-doleterious character other than the byproducts of the wheat, 0.5 per cent, by 
weight. Any wheat byproduct that will not pass through a metal sieve, as referred to 
above, 1 per cent. Bunt, not more than 0.1 per cent.) 

No j^roportion or amount of the following will be allowed for bran or pollard:— 
Ergot, plants, parts of plants and seeds of dodder, thorn apple, castor oil plant, physic 
nut, poppy, kahaki weed, corn cockle, Bathurst burr, Noogoora burr, or any substance 
of whatever cluixacter in itself deleterious to the life or health of stock. Nor any 
substance of wdiatever character added for the purpose of fraudulently increasing the 
wM'ight of the foods. Nor any stock food listed as being of low food \'aluc, unl<‘ss the 
actual amount is declared on the invoice and label. As regards moisture, the allowance 
is 13 per cent, by weight, unless the actual amount is declared on the invoice and label. 

It was decided to ask the Director of Chemistry for an expression of opinion as to 
A^hetber the legislation outlined by the Queensland and Western Australian Depart 
inents of Agriculture could be used as a basis for introducing a standard for bran and 
pollard in South Australia. 

Conference Kesolutions. —The following resolutions were received:— Mid^North Con- 
ference: *^That an endeavor be made to have better supervision of the quality and 
standard of cornsacks sold by firms and issued to farmers.^* South-Eastern Conference: 
(a) ^‘That it be a recommendation from this Conference that potatoes and grain, other 
than w'heat, be allowed to be marketed in washed super, bags.'' (b) ^'In future, 
evening sessions be cut out, and that Free Parliament be brought on earlier after 
luncheon.'' 

Ridley Memorial Scholarship. —Mr. A. M- Dawkins was re-appoiutcd as the Board's 
representative on Ridley Memorial Scholarship Committee. 

Life Members. —^Life member.shij) of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred upon 
Messrs. W, E. Rogers (NaracoorU?) and R. L. C. and P. S. Sinclair (Green Patch). 

New Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches;— 
Pinnaroo Women's—Mrs. Tl. Ide; Saddleworth—Olaf Coleman; Millicent Women's— 
Mrs. A, Redman; Kaiigarilla—E. G. K. Roberts; Cummins—B. D. Olsson, W. E. Bryant, 
O. Williams, A. Waters, W. G. Haines, A. Williams; Yadnario—O. J. Silvertsen; 
Hueli&nari—li. Rohde; Boors Plains—Northoy; Bundaleer Springs—L. Seigert, E. 
Seigert; Springton—11. A. Kluge, L. P. Hermann; Kalangadoo—J. Hunt. No. of 
Branches, 305; total No. of members, 8,458. 

Herd Testing A.ssooiatUjn.s.- Tho following n^sohitioii was received from the Balhaimah 
Branch:—‘^That the Herd Testing Associations be continued."’ The Secretary was 
instructed to advise the Branch ihat thi.s matter was Ixdng cfmsiden^d by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Rail Conecsskffi on Super. —The Mid-North Conference resolved ^‘That the Government 
be asked to extend the time of rail concession on super until May Tilst.It was decided 
to forward the resolution to the Riailways Commissioner through the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, with the sup]>ort of the Board. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1930-31. 

Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station under tlie supervision of the Department of 

Agriculture. 


FINAL SCORES, 

Scores from April 1st, 1930, to March Slst, 1931. 


Section 1.—^White Lfx;horns. 


Singles — 

Scores. 

Bird Nos. 

W. Wiese. 

. 279 

70 

A. E. Robinson . . . . 

. 276 

148 

C. G. Gavin. 

. 269 

135 

T. G. Miauuel. 

. 266 

no “ 

W. R. Williams .. . . 

. 262 

9 

W. J. Mitchell. 

. 262 

186 

Trios— 

Vi. Wiese. 

. 748 

70— 72 

C. G, Gavin. 

. 734 

133—135 

C. G. Gavin. 

. 724 

136—13S 

C. J. C. Burton. 

. 706 

25— 27 

M. E. Hutton. 

. 694 

88— 90 

W. Wic«e. 

. 694 

73— 75 

W. R. Williams .. 

. 690 

7— 9 

Teams — 

C. G. Gavin. 


133—138 

W. Wiese. 

.1,442 

70— 75 

W. Hill. 

. 1,338 

.1,289 

118—123 

L. E. George. 


V; F. Gameau. 

. 1,176 

46— 51 

Section 

2. — Black Minokcas. 


Singles — 

Scx^res. 

Bird Nos. 

V. F. Gameau . 

. 203 

207 

V. F. Gameau. 

. 182 

205 

V. F. Gaiiicwui. 

. ^179 

206 

Section 3.- 

-Black OurixifTONS. 


Singles — 

Scores. 

Bird Nos. 

E. L. Osborn. 

. 245 

236 

W. R. Williams. 

. 245 

215 

A. Andrewartha .. .. 

. 239 

225 

A. S. McParlane , . . , 

. 235 

226 

E. L. Osborn . 

. 215 

237 

Trios — 

W. R. Williams . 

. 654 

214—216 

E. L. Osborn . 

. 611 

235—237 

A. 8 . McFarlane .. .. 

. 595 

226—228 

Section 4. 

— ^Rhope I.sland Reds, 


Singles — 

Scores. 

Bird Nos. 

H. Fidge . 


242 

V. F. Gameau . 

. 191 

239 

H. Fidge .. 

. 179 

241 

V. F. Gameau . 

. 159 

238 

Trios — 

H. Fidge . 


241—243 

V. F. Gameau. 

. 491 

238—240 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFElCaAL SINQLB TB8T. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 1930-31. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the SuperTision of the I>epartmeDt 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of Pena.—Section 1. White Leghoma—204 birds f Black Minorcas—,3 birds. 
Section 3. Black Orpingtons—30 birds. Section 4. Rhode Island Reds—6 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April Ist, 1930. 

S$eium 1 .—White Z/effhoms, 1 to 204; Black Minorcas, 205 to 207. 


i 

1 


Score for Month ending March 
3Ut. 1931. 


Competitors. 

i 

Address. 

Bird No. 1 

and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Egga 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid/ 

Fotab. 

William*. W. R.j 

Frewville. 

(1) * 

(2) t 

(8) • 

.... 

Williams, W. R.| 

Frewville. 

(4) lfi3 

(6) 172 

(6) * 

335 

WiUi*mi,W.B.' 

jj'rewville. 

(7) 212 

(8) 216 

(9) 262 

690 

Wilkinson, F. W.1 

Lower Light . 

(10) 238 

(11) 179 

(12) • 

417 

Wilkinson, F. W. 

Lower Light . 

(13) 245 

(14) 263 

(16) * i 

498 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater. 

(16) 163 

(17) • 

(18) * 

163 

Pearman, E. D. 

Rosewater. 

(19) 223 

(20) 216 

(21) 204 1 

642 

Langmea^, E. R. 

Croydon . 

(22) * 

(23) * 

(24) 201 j 

201 

Burton, C. J. C. 

MaUala. 

(26) 242 

(26) 217 

(27)247 ! 

706 

Heath. H. E. 

Mile End. 

(28) 252 

(29) • 

(30)207 i 

459 

Heath. H. E. 

Mile End. 

(31) 197 

(32) 190 

(33) 124 ! 

611 

Ourr, A. & H. 

Scott's Creek. 

(34)176 

(36) 207 

(36) 242 1 

b24 

Howard. T. W. 

WoodTiUe . 

(37) 188 

(38) 183 

(39) 216 ; 

586 

Osborn, E. L. 

Camden. 

(40) • 

(41) 249 

(42) 231 

480 

Curtis, W. R. 

CottonviUe . 

(43) 186 

(44) 240 

(45)228 I 

662 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(46) 178 

(47) 231 

(48) 190 i 

599 

Gamean, V. F. 

Woodvilie . 

(49) 222 

(50)148 

(61) 207 i 

577 

Aird, J. R. A; Son. 

Kilkenny. 

(62)173 

(53) 227 

(64) 229 

629 

Simpson, Mrs. A. M. 

FuUarton Estate .. 

(66) * 

(56)152 

(67) • , 

152 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(68)174 

(69) 177 

(60) 230 

581 

Barrett, L.... 

' Angaston.. • 

(61) • 

(62) 167 

(63)241 

398 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(64) 207 

(65) 166 

(66) 198 

671 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstown. 

(67) 168 

(68) 106 

(69) 241 

515 

Wieee, W. 

Cabra. 

(70) 279 

(71) 246 

(72) 223 

748 

Wiese, W. 

' Cabra. 

; (73) 236 

(74) 239 

(75) 219 ! 

694 

Bishop, 0. W. 

; Clarence Park. 

(76) 221 

(77) t 

(78)217 1 

438 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Balakbva . 

(79) * 

(80) t 

^ (81) 218 ! 

218 

Riggs, N. 

’ Camden Park . 

(82) 236 

(83) 215 

! (B4) ♦ 1 

1 451 

Riggs, N.. 

: Camden Park ..... 

(86) 209 

(86) 167 

(87) 212 1 

^8 

Hutton, M. E. .. 

Clarence Park. 

(88) 208 

(89) 241 

i (90) 246 

; 694 

Andiewartha, A. H. 

! Underdale. 

(91) 166 

(92) 196 

; (93) 196 

558 

Vowels, 0. C. ... 

; Westboume Park .. 

(94) t 

(96) 207 

i (96) • 

207 

Vowels, C. C. 

Westboume Park .. 

(97) 237 

(98) 224 

; m t 

461 

Vowels, C. 0. 

Westbonme Park .. 

(100) 240 

: (101) t 

(102) ♦ 

240 

Voweb, C. C. 

Westboume Park .. 

(103) 206 

i (104) 

i (106) • 

205 

Manmd. T. C. 

' Myrtle Bank. 

(106) 170 

i (107) 204 

1 (103)236 

610 

ICanusI, T. Ca .. 

; Myrtle Bank. 

(109)170 

: (110)266 

(111) * 

436 

Harris, W, A. 

I Edwardstown. 

(112)261 

! (113) 223 

i (114) • 

474 

Harrb, W. A. 

{ Edwardstown. 

(116) 201 

i (116)202 

! (117) 190 

! 593 

Hill, W. 

' Knoxville .. 

(118)212 

i (119)237 

i (120) 221 

670 

Hill, W. 

1 Knoxville . 

(121) 220 

1 (122) 226 

! (123)222 

668 

MoFarlane, A. S. 

I Kilkenny. 

(124) 200 

; (126) • 

! (126) 144 

344 

Hutchinson, A. S. 

! Athebtone. 

(127) * 

(128)244 

1 (129)232 

476 

Hutchinson, A. 8. 

Athebtone. 

(130) t 

> (131)213 

1 (132) 208 

1 421 

OaTin, C. Q. 

SaUsbury. 

(133) 233 

j (134) 232 

(135) 269 

734 

CbTin, 0. Ge .. 

Salbbury. 

(136) 248 

! (137) 242 

(138) 234 

724 

Thomas, 0. R. 

HeotorviUe . 

(139) 226 

1 (140)210 

1 

(141) 167 

602 
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Bgg Laying CompetUian .—1. —WhiU Leghorns^ <>ontiiitted« 


Competiton. 


Address. 


Score for Month ending March 
3l8t, 1931. 


Bird No. 

anda^gs 


Bird No. 
and 


Bird No. I 
and Eggs :TotalB» 
laid. 


Compton, B. C. .. 
Connor, D. C. ... 
Robinson. A. E. . 

Vann, R. S. 

McLean, J. G. 

Fidge, H. 

Kdge, H. 

Tolhnrst, A. E. .. 
ToUinrst, A. E. .. 
Monkhonse, A. J. 
Monkhonse, A. J. . 
Monkhonse, A. J. . 
Monkhonse, A. J. . 

Sage, H. R. 

Mitchell, W. J. ... 

George, L. E. 

George, L. E. 

George, L. £. 

George, L. £. 

Aird, J, B., ft Son 
Aird, J. R., ft Son 
Gamean, V. F. .,.. 


Woodeforde .... 

Gawler. 

Hectorville . •.. 
New Hindmarsh 
Black Forest ... 
Clarence Park .. 
Clarence Park •. 
Torrens Park .. 
Torrens Park .. 

Woodside. 

Woodside. 

Woodside. 

Woodside. 

Nnriootpa. 

Woodside .. 

Redfem. 

Redfem. 

Redfem. 

Redfem. 

Kilkenny. 

Kilkenni^ 


(142) 192 (143) 220 

(146) 107 (146) t 

(148) 276 (149) t 

(161) 189 (162) 166 

(154) 138 (166) 162 

(167) 194 (158) 176 

(160) 164 (161) 192 

(163) 156 (164) 148 

(166) 167 (167) 171 

(169) 185 (170) 237 

(172) * (173) * 

(175) 224 (176) * 

(178) * (179) * 

(181)161 (182) * 
(184) 238 (186) * 

(187)189 1 (188)247 
(190) 233 ; (191) 234 
(193) 182 I (194) 214 
(196) 205 i (197) 242 
(199) 186 ; (200) 234 
(202) 188 i (203) 206 
Woodvifie . i (206) 182 ; (206) 179 


(144) 208 
(147) 161 
(160) 246 
(163) 140 
(166) 149 
(169) * 
(162) 224 
(166) • 
(168) 138 
(171) * 
(174) 228 
(177) • 
(180)178 
(183)179 
(186) 262 
(189) 166 
(192) * 
(196) 222 
(198) 224 
( 201 ) • 
(204) 195 
(207 ) 203 


620 

268 

522 

495 

449 

370 

670 
304 
476 
422 
228 
224 
178 
330 
500 
602 
467 
618 

671 
420 
588 
564 


Xotalii. 


11,708 10,956 I 10,473 33,136 


SecHan 3. —Black Orpingtons, 


Score for Month ending March 
3lBt, 1931. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

i 

1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
LsAdT 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 

Bird No. 

and Eggs Totals. 
LaidV 

Aird, J. R., ft Son . 

.. I Kilkenny. 

(208) 168 

(209) 108 

(210) t 

276 

Aird, J. R., ft Son . 

.. 1 Kilkenny. 

(211) 160 

(212)185 

(213) * 

354 

Williams, W. R. 

.. i Frewyille. 

(214) 212 

(216) 246 

(216) 197 

664 

WUliams, W. B. 

.. ; FrewTiUe. 

(217) t 

(218) • 

(210) 100 

199 

Gnrr, A. and H. 

.. i ScotFs Creek. 

(220) * i 

(221) • 

(222) • 

— 

Andiwartha, A. 

.. 1 Underdale.. 

(223) * j 

(224) 213 

(226) 230 

462: 

MoFarlane, A. 8. 

.. 1 Kilkenny. 

(226) 236 

(227) 203 

(228) 157 

696 

Connor, D. C. . .. 

.. i Gawler. 

(229) • 

(230) 210 

(231) • 

' 219 

Gimok,W. J. 

.. i New Hindmarsh ... 

(232) 104 

(233) • 

(284) • 

104 

Osborn, E. L. 

.. ' Camden. 

1 

(236) 161 

(236)246 

(287) 216 

611 

Total). 

1 

( 

1,039 

1,409 

1,007 

13,466 

1 


Ssttim 4.— Bhode Idand Beds, 


Score for Month ending March 
_31et, 1931._ 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

i 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Lal<r 

Bird No. 
and ISt^e 

Totals,. 

Gamean, V. F. 

Fklge, H. 

Totals. 

Woodsille . 

Clarence Park. 

j 

(238) 160 
(241) 170 

(239) 191 
(242) 231 

(240) 141 
(248) 104 

491 

614 

338 

422 

246 

IfixH 


* BiaqnaUfiedt.Rnle 12, niiderwdg^t ^gge; f Dead, 
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DAIBT AHD FARM PSOOUOB MARKBTS. 


A. W. Sandford a Oo.. Limited, rcT>orted on April lat, 1931. 

Butter. —^The market throuffhout March continued fairly steady, only slight fluctua¬ 
tions occurring during some weeks. This was due to the London market keeping fairly 
steady, and although South Australia exported very little during the month, values were 
largely influenood by overseas rates in sympathy with the movements in the various 
States of the Commonwealth. Production is now rapidly declining, and must continue 
to do so until the break of the season and the growth of the pastures. Consumption kept 
up fairly well considering the lower purchasing power of the people, and at the close of 
the month prices were as follow :—-Ohodceat creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 71d. 
Prints and delivery, extra. Second and third grades. Is. 51d. (These prices are subject 
to the stabilisation levies.) Bejst 8eT)araters. Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. Well-conditioned store 
and collec*tora\ Is. Id. to Is. 2d. 

Egos. —^There were sharp rises in the values of eggs during the last week or two of 
March, due to the rapid decrease in production coupled with the fact thait the Lenten 
demand was very much stronger. Tlie quality of the c^gs also shows an improvement 
owing to the cooler weather conditions, and ready clearances wclre effected of all lots. 
Ordinary country eggs, fresh hen, lid. per dozen; duck, Is. per dozen; selected, tested, 
and infertile, higher. 

Cheese. —Moderate demand continued for new cheose, although there was better call 
for semi-n.atured and matured lines. Local traders operated well, but Western Austra¬ 
lian buyers of new cheese transferred tbeir buying to Queensland brands to some exteut, 
because of the lower quotations offering. New makes, large to loaf, 7}d. to 8Jd. per lb ; 
semi-matured and matured, lid. tP Is. per lb. 

Al.monos —Heavy quantities of almonds w'ere again marketed throughout the month, 
and alarm was felt in some directions over tho projected removal of duty on kernels. 
This alarm, however, was somewlmt i)remature, as later information revealed that the 
duty was only to be removed under certain conditions and on specific lines for manufac¬ 
turing purposes. Brandis, Cd. to 6|d.; mixed softshells, 5d, to 5Xd.; hardshells, 3d. to 
3id.; kernels, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per lb. 

Honey. —There was an improved demand for all grades of honey during the month, 
but more particularly for prime, clear extracted, nevr 8easo>n’s. Quite a lot of the honey 
was not up to the standard of choic^ost, this being duel to the poorer flowering season 
in many districts. Prime, clear extracted, in liquid condition, 3i<l. to 3fd. per lb.; best 
quality candied lota, 2id. to 3Id. per lb.; second grade, l^d. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax met with moderate demand, with ample stocks at all times offering. Bates 
nominally Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per lb., according to sample. 

BAiX)N.—As usual with the nearer approach of winter conditions, the demand for bacon 
improved, and although regular lieavy consignments w^ere received from the various 
factories the stocks were cleared from day to day. There was a slight easing in rates 
for some cuts. Tlio sale for hanie showed a falling away at the beginning of the month, 
but with the nearer approach of Easter a better call ivas experienced from the ham shop 
and cafe proprietors. Best local sides, 9Jd. to lOd.; best local factory-cured middles, 
9d. to 9H-; large, 81d.; local rolls, 8d. to 8^d.; Geo. Farmer ^s ** Sugar (laue*^ brand 
hams. Is. 2d.; local liams. Is. to Is. Id.; exmked. Is. 3d.; ‘'Sugar Cane’' brand lard, in 
packets, lid., in bulk, lOd. per lb,; local prints, 9d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Increasing supplies of live poultry were received for each auction sale 
as Easter drew nearer, and almost record quantities were catalogued. Tlie demand, 
however, was maintained better than might have been expected, and although prices were 
lower than for several years past, this w'as anticipated because of the general lower 
trend of all commodities. Prime roosters, 3s. to 48. 3d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 28. 3d. 
to 2s. lOd.; fair-conditioned cockerels. Is. 8d. to 2s. 2d.; chickens, low^er; heavyweiglii 
hens, 2s. 8d, to 38. 7d.; mediuirj hens, 28. to 2a. 6d.; light liens, Is. 6d. to Is. lid.; 
couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower. Geese, 2s. 9d. to 4s.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 
3s. to 4s.; Muscovy ducks, 2s. to 2s. 9d.; ordinary ducks, is. 6d. to Is. lid.; ducklings, 
lower, Turkeys, good to prime condition, 7d. to 9d. j>er lb. live weight; turkeys, fair 
condition. SJd. to fl^d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fatteniug sorts, lowTr. Pigeons, 
3Jd. to 4id. each. 

Potatoes. —Local, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions.—^B ro?rxi, 5a. 6d. per cwt 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of March, 1931, also the average 
precipitation to the end of March, and the average annual rainfall. 


station. 


1 For 
! Mar. 
1931. 


To 

Av'ge 

end 

to end 

Mar. 1 

Mar. 


Av'ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 


Far North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta. 

0*33 

0*33 

1*64 

Biarree . 

1*02 

1*06 

1*44 

Farina . 

0*70 

0*75 

1*73 

Copley . 

0*52 

0*65 

1*83 

Beltana . 

0-79 

0*83 

2*07 

Blinman. 

1*03 

MO 

2-49 

Hookina. 

1*90 

1*99 

1*63 

Hawker . 

1*23 

1*37 

1*76 

Wilson. 

1*21 

1 31 

1*80 

Gordon. 

1*27 

1*40 

2*16 

Quom. 

0*96 

1*18 

1*83 

Port Augusta .... 

1*28 

1-63 

1*73 

Bruce. 

1*07 

1*32 

1*72 

Hammond. 

1*16 

1*45 

1*89 

Wilmington. 

0*93 

1*31 

2*19 

Willowie . 

0*83 

1*02 

1*90 

Melrose . 

1*42 

1*65 

3*08 

Booleroo Centre... 

0*86 

1*05 

2*03 

Port Germein .... 

0*92 

1*17 

1*83 

Wirrabara. 

0*71 

0*96 

2*29 

Appila . 

0*65 

0*83 

2*19 

Oradock . 

1*18 

1*26 

i 1*82 

Carrieton. 

0*93 

1*09 

1 1*94 

Johnburg . 

0*81 

0*96 

1*71 

Eurelia. 

0*95 

1*07 

2*06 

Orroroo . 

0*68 

0*89 

2*27 

Nackara .. 

0*51 

0*61 

2*40 

Black Rock.. 

0*46 

0*64 

2*04 

Oodlawirra . 

0*74 

0*91 

— 

Peterborough .... 

0*70 

1*07 

2*16 

Yongala. 

0*69 

M4 

2*01 


North-East. 


Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

Port Broughton 

Bute. 

Lauia. 

Caltowie. 

Jamestown .... 

Gladstone . 

Giystal Brook .. 
G^rgetown .... 

Narndv . 

BedbUl. 


Yaoka ... 
Koolunga . 
Bnowtown. 


Yunta . 

0*70 

1*03 

1-82 

Waukaringa . 

0*80 

0*86 

1*63 

Mannahill . 

0*44 

0-44 

1*92 

Cockbum. 

0*81 

0*92 

1*75 

Broken Hm,N.S.W. 

1*23 

1*28 

2*21 


MO 

1*26 

1*93 

0*68 

0*86 

1*73 

0*45 

0*65 

1*76 

0*67 

1*01 

2*23 

0*70 

0*96 

2*19 

0*67 

0-88 

2*18 

0*61 

0*90 

1*99 

0*78 

1*01 

1*95 

0*85 

MO 

2*21 

0*61 

0*80 

1*97 

0*56 

1*03 

1*90 

0*66 

1*04 

2*21 

0*96 

1*39 

2*17 

0*85 

M6 

1*88 

0*80 

1*34 

1*89 

0*47 

0*98 

1*86 


4- 72 

5 - 86 

6- 46 

7- 93 

8- 69 
1202 
U-61 
12*28 
11*84 
10*73 
13*42 

9*43 

9*94 

11*41 

17*63 

12*11 

23*01 

15*26 

12*47 

19*34 

14*69 

10*87 

12*40 

10*64 

13*06 

13*28 

11*16 

12*60 

13*30 

14*46 


8*46 

8*06 

8*31 

7*93 

9*61 


13*25 

14*02 

15*48 

18*11 

16*85 

17*84 

16*40 

15*87 

18*47 

15*93 

16.63 

10*34 

18*74 

16*35 

15*52 

15*70 


Station. 


For 
Mar. 
193 J. 


To 

end 

Mar. 




Mar. 


Lower 
Brinkworth .... 

Blyth. 

Clare. 

Mintaro ... 

Watervnle. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton 


N ORTH— continued. 


j Port Wakefield 

Terowie . 

i Yarcowie. 

! Hallett. 

! Mount Bryan . 

' Kooringa. 

i Farrell’s Flat . 


Manoora . 

Saddleworth ... 

Marrabel . 

Riverton . 

Tarlee. 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda. 

Freeling. 

Greenock ...... 

Truro. 

Stookwell. 

Nuriootpa . 

Angaston. 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch . 

Williamstown... 

Adelaide Plains 

Owen. 

Mallala. 

Roseworthy . 

Gawler. 

Two Wells .. 

Virginia. 

Smithfield .. 

Salisbury ... 

Adelaide ... 

Glen Osmond 
Msgill. 


fall. 


0*86 

1*49 

1*92 

Ml 

1*92 

2*01 

1*44 

2*20 

2*70 

1*61 

2*04 

2*27 

2*06 

2*93 

2*80 

1*56 

2*03 

2*89 

1*05 

1*40 

2*06 

0*77 

1*36 

1*96 

0*64 

1*48 

2*13 

0*49 

0*93 

2*16 

0*53 

0*96 

2*18 

0*75 

1*19 

2*04 

0*73 

0*94 

2*05 

1*03 

1*41 

2*33 

0*90 

1*38 

2*13 

F Murray Range. 

0*83 

1*25 

2*05 

1*01 

1*47 

2*40 

M3 

1*48 

2*17 

MO 

1*42 

2*43 

M4 

1*62 

2*19 

1*33 

1*89 

2*11 

1*18 

1*68 

2*18 

1*06 

1*49 

2*52 

1*02 

1*68 

2*23 

1*30 

1*88 

2*43 

0*81 

M3 

2*35 

0*89 

1*27 

2*29 

1*19 

1*69 

2*34 

1*06 

1*67 

2*49 

0*88 

1*63 

2*53 

0*87 

1*65 

2*30 

1*07 

1*80 

2*59 


15*85 

16*86 

24*61 

23*43 

27*10 

24*08 

17*44 

15*61 

13*04 

13*47 

13*72 

16*47 

16*70 

17*95 

18*75 


18*04 

19*60* 

19*87 

20*81 

18*13 

16*81 

16*60* 

19*85 

17*95 

21*68 

20*00 

20*18 

20*65 

22*49 

22*12 

23*58 

27*71 


1*08 

1*67 

1*76 

13*91 

0*77 

1*36 

2*09 

16*6T 

0*89 

1*50 

2*10 

17*35 

0*79 

1*53 

2*33 

19*05 

0*89 

1*61 

1*98 

15*81 

M3 

1*81 

2*13 

17*23 

1*04 

1*82 

2*20 

17*51 

0*88 

1*55 

2*29 

18*65 

1*32 

2*26 

2*46 

2M2 

1*73 

1 2^9 

2*64 

26*05 

1*52 

2*33 

2*81 

25*61 


Mount Lorry 

Teatree Gully. 

Stirling West 

UraidU . 

dsrendon ... 

Morphett Vale 
Noarlunga ... 

WiUunga .... 

Akiipga . 


Ranges. 


1*45 

2*24 

2*96 

27*55 

3*20 

5*20 

4*49 

M-90- 

2-26 

3*67 

4*24 

44*11 

1*96 

2*01 

3*46 

S2»l 

1*64 

2*20 

2*61 

22*60* 

1*45 

1*66 

2*32 

20*40* 

1*51 

1*82 

2*82 

26*05 

1*21 

1*48 

2*85 

20*25 
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RAINFALL— coniinutd. 



For 

To 

, Av*ge 

■ Av‘ge 
Annual I 

! For 

To 

i Av*ge 

Av»ge 

Annual 

Station. 

Mar. 1 

end 

, 1.0 end 

Bain- 

Station. j Mar. 

end 

1 to end 

Bain- 


1931. 

Mar. 

i Mar. 

fall. i 

-1 

; 1931. 

Mar. 

' Mar. 

fall. 


Mount Lofty Ranges— conid . 

Myponga. 

Normanville .... 

Yankalilla. 

Mount Pleasant . 

Birdwood. 

Gumeracha . 

Millbrook Reservoir | 

Tweedvale. 

Woodside. 

Ambleside. 

Nairne . 

Mount Barker ... 

Eohunga . 

Macclesfield. 

Meadows. 

Stratbalbyn. 

Mubbay Flats and Valley. 


West or Spenceb’s Gulf— conid , 

1-67 ♦12*07 


1*67 

212 

2*86 

2914 

Rudall . 

0-50 

1*29 

1*24 

1*43 

217 

20-73 

Cleve . 

1*17 

2*52 

1*28 

1*46 

2*57 

22*96 

Cowell . 

0*74 

1*07 

1-08 

2*13 

2*72 

27-29 

Miltalie . 

1*25 

2*37 

1*02 

1*87 

2-82 

29*28 

Darke’s Peak .. 

0-9K 

1*63 

1*43 

2*60 

3*19 

33*45 

Kimba. 

0*66 

0*78 

1*53 

2*66 

3*21 

35*65 




1*48 

2-48 

3-14 

36-96 

Yobke Peninsula. 

1*15 

2-33 

307 

32*38 

Wallaroo . 

0-83 

1-28 

1*32 

2*75 

3*33 

36*02 

Kadina. 

0*74 

M2 

1*06 

2*63 

3*14 

28*22 

Moonta . 

0-67 

1*06 

1*39 

3*25 

3-32 

31*71 

Paskeville . 

0*67 

0*97 

122 

2*4.5 

3-43 

33*29 

{ Maitland . 

0*99 

1*63 

1*28 

3*51 

321 

30*62 

< Ardrossan . 

0*53 

M4 

1*39 

2*74 

3*71 

36*34 

I Port Victoria .. 

0-.58 

1*23 

0*93 

2*17 

2*48 

19*43 

; Curramulka .... 

1*21 

1*76 


Meningie . 

0*91 

1*31 

2*14 

18-46 i 

Milang . 

0*68 

1*27 

2-(H) 

16*05 t 

Langborne’s Creek 
WelUngton . 

0-72 

1*57 

1*99 

14*80 ; 

1-00 

2*18 

2*18 

14*64 : 

Tailem Bend. 

1-46 

3*24 

2*25 

14*66 ■ 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*70 

1*62 

2*07 

13-76 : 

Callington . 

0*59 

1-54 

2 10 

16*31 

Mannum . 

0*51 

1*35 

1*85 

11*53 

Palmer. 

0*58 

1*26 

2*06 

16*55 

Sedan . 

0*43 

0*81 

1*82 

12*16 

Swan Reach . 

0*39 

0*57 

1-89 

10*66 

Blauchetown. 

0*45 

0*76 

2*06 

1M4 j 

Eudunda. 

0*65 

1*15 

216 

17*13 ; 

Sutherlands. 

0*37 

0*74 

1-54 

10*79 i 

Morgan . 

0*37 

0*65 

1*62 

9*17 i 

Waikerie . 

0*40 

0*69 

1*89 

9*61 i 

Overland Comer .. 

0*41 

0*60 

1*98 ! 

10*60 i 

Loxton. 

0*69 

1*02 

2 40 

11*60 1 

Renmark. 

0*69 

0*78 

1*95 

10*52 


Minlaton 
Port Vincent . 
Brentwood .. 
Stansbury ... 
Warooka .... 
Yorketown .. 
Edithburgh .. 


0-76 

0*58 

0*83 

0*85 

0*68 

1*01 

M2 


1*22 

M4 

1*08 

1*34 

0*83 

1*28 

1*30 


1*94 

1*87 

212 

1*83 

1-86 


1*83 

1*88 

1-89 

1-72 

212 

1*72 

1-62 

1*98 

1*85 

1*70 

1*66 

1*85 

1-66 

1*72 

1-86 


14*61 

11*10 

13*69 

14*98 

♦11*60 


13*94 

16*71 

16*10 

16*64 

19*97 

14*00 

16*44 

17*92 

17*90 

14*66 

16*62 

16*89 

17*60 

16*98 

16*44 


West or Spencer’s Gulf. 


Eucla . 

2*25 

2*42 

2 14 

♦9*96 i 

Nullarbor. 

2-86 

2*90 

1*51 

*8-62 : 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

3*16 

3*68 

1*32 

11*76 

Penong . 

3*36 

3*53 

1*61 

11*94 

Koonibba . 

3*66 

4*11 

1*59 

*11-64 

Denial Bay . 

3-15 

3*16 

1*40 

*11-31 

Ceduna . 

3* 10 

3*20 

1*20 

9*82 

Smoky Bay. 

1*28 

1-69 

1*07 

10*44 

Wimula. 

1*69 

1*75 

— 

♦ _ 

Streaky Bay. 

0*63 

1(H) 

1*44 

14*91 

Chandada . 

0*85 

1-09 

— 

— 

Minnipa. 

1*00 

1*20 

1 93 

13*73 

Kyanoutta. 

0*63 

1*03 

— 

— 

Talia. 

0-37 

0*86 

M8 

14*76 

PortEUiston. 

1*10 

1*69 

1*33 

16*47 I 

Yeelanna. 

0*42 

0*64 ] 

1*26 

16*03 i 

Oummins .. 

0*38 

0*56 

1*33 

17*77 i 

Port Lincola. 

0*77 

0*87 

1*88 

19*46 i 

Tumby.. 

0*44 

0*92 

1*61 

14*14 i 

Unganra .. 

0*87 

1*61 

1*70 

16*83 1 

Gamw. 

0*72 

1*46 

1*67 

13*38 1 

Amo Bay . 

0*84 

1*63 

1*77 

12*46 


South and South-East. 
Cape Borda .... 

Kingscote . 

Penneshaw .... 

Victor Harbor .. 

Port Elliot. 

Goolwa. 

Copeville . 

Moribah. 

Aiawoona . 

Mindarie . 

Sandalwood .... 

Karoonda . 

Pinnaroo . 

Parilla . 

Lameroo . 

Parrakie. 

Geranium . 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains . 

Coomandook ... 

Coonalpyn. 

Tintinara. 

Keith. 

Bordertown .... 

Wolseley . 

Frances . 

Naracoorte .... 

Penola . 

Lucindale . 

Kingston. 

RoIm . 

Beaohport. 

Millioent . 

Kalangadoo .... 

Mount Gambier 


1*08 

1*01 

2*10 

24*76 

1*04 

M6 

1*85 

19*06 

2*60 

3*14 

1*87 

18*66 

1*50 

2*03 

2*43 

21*3^ 

1*00 

1*60 

2*40 

20*02 

0*78 

1*28 

2*32 

17*87 

0*89 

1*38 

1*84 

ii*5a 

0*,'3 

0*70 

1*94 

♦11*34 

0*52 

0*92 

1*69 

♦9*9S 

0*66 

0*74 

1*61 

11*83 

0*76 

1*37 

1*98 

13*67 

1*26 

2*05 

1*91 

14*37 

0*86 

I'ilO 

2*36 

14*70 

0*83 

1*53 

1*82 

13*96 

0*78 

1*43 

2*16 

16*19 

0*75 

1*30 

1*99 

14*52 

0*98 

1*44 

2*10 

16*49* 

0*96 

1*46 

2*44 

16*30' 

1*01 

1*64 

2*15 

16*47 

0*98 

1*55 

2*14 I 

17*34 

0*80 

1*47 

2*16 ! 

17*51 

M2 

1*50 

2*20 

18*81 

0*96 

1*81 

2*14 

17*93 

0*82 

Ml 

2*28 ; 

193& 

0*84 

M2 

2*10 

18*41 

0*91 

1*86 

2*36 

19*94 

1*15 

2*67 

2*66 

22*68 

1*18 

3*66 

3*11 

26* IS 

105 

2*86 

2*34 

23*07 

1*09 

2*40 

2*42 

24*37 

1*34 

2*36 

2*64 

24*61 

1*03 

2*48 

2*96 

26*97 

1*46 

3*27 

3*29 

29*7fr 

1*41 

4*19 

3*64 

32*34 

1*40 

3*46 

3*81 

30*74 


•BsnolM arsrafe tot Ism than lOysar rsrlod—Oodlawtea (1 KooMbba (6b 

^Silbali(9b Ow«a(6), Denial Bay (9), Kimba (9), Aiawoona (8), Budad). WlrruUa (lb 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISdUB AND DATES OF MEETINGn. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Datea of 
Meeting!. 

Branch. 

... . 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Date! Of 
Meeting!. 

April. 

H«y. 

April. 

May. 

Alawoona .. • 

977 

* 

— 

— 

! 

! Bttdnnda. 

972 

6 


^la^aln iliMt.. 

900 


1 

j Burella. 

970 

11 



• 

_ 


i Biirella Women*!. 

965 

1 

9 

Xmyton.... 

« 

— 

— 

1 Bverard Baat . 

t 


6 


* 



Farrdl*! Flat . 

• 

24 

29 


• 


_ 

1 irinnlaa _ .. 



Apjplla-Tairowte. 

t 

974 

— 

1 

[Gawler Elver . 

> Georgetown .. 

* 


— 


t 

I 4&29 


; Geranium . 

* 

25 

2 





jGladetone . 

972 

30 


965 

24 

29 

1 Qladetone Women*! .. 

965 

10 

1 


>» 

27 

25 

Glencoe . 


14 

8 


t 



GloMop . 



12 




_ 

Goode'. 

t 

1 


Baetaloo Valley . 

971 

27 

— 

Goode Women*!. 

966 

1 

6 

Bdalle North . 

971 

— 

— 

Greenock. 


6 

6 

SSalle Women’a. 

. 

* 

• 

I<k29 


Green Patch . 

j Gulnare.. 

975 

m 

2(&30 

4 


• 


— 

1 Oumeracba . 

984 

6 


BiZAVHMtin ... 

984 

9 

_ 

Halldon... 



4 


t 

28 

7 

1 Hanson. 


■ ■ 

mmm 


f 

28 

26 

Hartley . 

984 

1A29 



9^4 

13 


Hawkn . 


7 

27 

Blffck T# . . .. 

• 


_ 

Ho<ddna. 



5 

... 

t 

17 

15 

Hoyleton. 


20 



4 

... 

1 

Ininan Valley.... • 

985 

16 

18 


t 

. 1 .. 


Ironbank .. 



21 


; 

2 

7 

JamcAiown ... 


15 


jBorrilBa .. 

« 

— 


0 

1 

967 

11 

20 

El^wlifll .. 

* 


... 

R'alangadnn . ,.. 

* 

14 

9 


f 

2 

7 


978 

15 

12 

1lf4nVl*« . 

977 

l<k29 


Eangarllla .. 

t 


20 

Kvlnkwrirth . 

972 

27 

— 

Eangarllla Women*!. 

A 

16 


B1.PLI IBB nlfliy_ 

t 


.... 

Kan^ntoo .. 

• « 


21 


T 



I itannl .. 

0 



'Bnfllflc • ,,T*r.'-*****■** 


14 

12 

Kaplnnle. 

970 


_ 

BimdalMr S^njpi. 

JRvMk/IIVA. 

* 

• 


“2 

Eapunda . 

KarcnUaby. 

• 

• 

10 

8 

'RneA 

A 

10 

21 

Karnonda'... 

• 

1A29 


DnAltt* __.... 

• 

... 


) Keith. 

• 

2A80 

—— 

. 

• 

... 

... 

KeUy . 

• 


__ 

4'ki1*tl . 

a 

... 


Kl K1. 

• 

— 

2 

OaUpb . 

• 

7 

5 

KUkerran. 

974 

A 

— 


Oaltowie .. 

i%m eEniirf^ _..... 

a 


.... 

Kongormig ... 

Kooninga. 

• 

27 

5 

.FWM.In* _....... 

975 

l<fc29 

... 

'Koo^................ 

• 

2^0 


Oarrow .. 

• 

1 A 20 

— 

iXooimttga. 

• 


— 

<niaiidada . 

_ .......a.a* 

* 


— 

IfSEfiSi. 

• 

27 

6 

z 

./llaMPMP AaIPIIMM ........ 

984 

.i.. 

2A30 

Knlkawlrra. 

• 

14 

4 


978 

4 


Kyancutta . 

• 

7 

12 

, #!!««« _........ 

• 

7 

5 

KybyboUte. 

t 

7 

55 


* 

27 


Lameroo .. 

978 


2 


« 

2 

7 

Langbome'! Creek. 

t 

1A29 


dnlwlMflA 

• 

.... 

... 

Laura. 

i 

4 

2 

AaIIIa . 

* 

1 

6 

Laura Bay. 

t 

14 

12 

iCMton ... 

• 

— 

— 

Lenswood and Foreet Range 




___ 

• 

24 

29 

Light*! Paee . 

972 

,1— 


/VAMMAlmDin _.... 

• 



LIpaon . 

• 


2 

OoooawaiTa. 

t 

2A80 

— 

Lone Gum and Monaah .... 

• 

l<k29 


Oooiable . 

» 



Lone Pine . 

* 

— 

— 

•Uoperflle. 

977 

i • 


.... 

Loogwood. .. 

Lowbank . 

985 

l<k29 


> rtwajtiWlV .. 


10 

8 

Lozton ..... 


10 

8 

‘Onxiuhlhs 

* 



Lucindale . 

* 



FWtMfMinA ..........a* 

* 

_ 

... 

l^doch . 

A 

28 


OwcMor Creek. 

« f^mnntyt %fVMP .......... 

* 

* 

6 

4 

McLaren Flat . 

MaoGlUivimy . 

* 

« 

28 

— 

navka'a Beak ■.tT'-******* 

• 

.... 

— f 

Mallala . 

0 

20 

18 


« 


— liMaltee . 

•6 

2A80 


B^iufe . 

a 

.... 


Mangalo . 

97 


0mm 

NlbowHlii . 

m 

7 

26 1 

Ilannanarie . i 

0 


immm 
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INDEX TO AOBIODLTDBAL BUREAU REPORTS—eoa/touMi. 


Dfttet of 
Ifeetingg. 


Dates of 
Keetlngs. 


{April.; May. 


jfarama. 

Meadows . 

Merlbah. 

Milang . 

Mlllendllla.%. 

MUiicent .... 

ACilUceatWomen's .... 

Mlltalle . 

Mtndarie . 

Bilnnipa. 

Modbury .. 

Monarto South. 

Moonta . 

Moorlands. 

Moorooh . 

Morohard .. 

Morphett Vale . 

Mount Barker .. 

Mount Bryan . 

Mount Oomnass . 

Mount Gambler . 

Mount Hope. 

Mount Pleasant . 

Mount Kemarkable ... 

Mount Bchank . 

Mudamuokla. 

Mundalla. 

Murray Bridge. 

Murraytown . 

Mypolonga . 

Myria. 

Nantawarra. 

Naracoorte . 

Narrldy . 

Naming.. 

Nelshaby. 

Nelshaby Women's ., 

Netberton. 

New Besldence. 

North Booborowle ... 

NunJikompita. 

Nunkerl. 

O'Loughlln . 

Oitoroo . 

OTerland Comer. 

Owen . 

Palable. 

Puilla . 

PariUa Women's. 

Parilla Welt. 

Parilla Well Women's 

Patrakle. 

Parrakle Women's ... 
Parana .. 

Paekeville 

PaU. 

Penneshaw 

Penola. 

Penwortham. 

PetersTllle. 

Petlna 

Plnbony . 

Plnkasnilinle. 

Plnnaroo. 

PInnaroo Women's .. 



r 

980 i 


il 

• ' 

l<k29 

— i 


13 

11 i 


11 

9 '1 

980 

2A30 


« 

24 

29 '1 

968 

17 

1.5 1 

• 

4 

2 

• 


i '1 

976 



• 


_ 1 

980 


— 1 

• 


_ :j 

981 

1^29: 





971 

_ 

1 '' 

« 

1 

— ii 

« 

* 

1&29 

“ ;i 

986 

2 

7 

• 

10 

8 i 

i * 

« 

28 

— ; 

1 

* 

““ 


i • 


i 

976 

11 

9 

1 970 

30 

28 

I 972 

H 

__ 

1 981 

— 

_ 

« 

1 <k29 

— i 

976 

2 dr 30 

— I 

A 

11 

9 

4 

4 

7 

« 





— ' 

9^ 

2dL30 

28 

982 

* 

1&29 


« 

27 

_ 


2&30 

— 

* 

1 <ft29 

— ! 

♦ 1 

13 

11 i 

* 



• 

28 

26 1 

t 


1 ; 

4 



4 

14 

12 I 

969 

17 

1.5 1 

4 

6 

4 ! 

4 

28 

26 i 

969 


_ 

t 

28 

26 i 

4 


X 1 

974 

28 



Roberts and Verran .. 

Rookwood .. 

Rosedale . 

Roseworthy. 

Rosy Pine. 

RucUll. 

Saddleworth . 

Saddlewortb Women's 


I Salt Creek. 

I Sandalwood .... 

I Scott's Bottom . 

I Shoal Bay. 

I Smoky Bay .... 

i Snowtown. 

South Kilkerran 

I Spalding . 

I Sprlngton . 

! Stirling. 

I Stockport . 

1 Strathal^n .... 
I Streaky Bay.... 

; Tallem Bend ... 

jTalia. 

: Tantanoola .... 

jTaplan.. 

jTaragorn. 


AMUUWIO .. 1 

Tarlee. i 

i 

•4MP 


Tatiara. i 

4 

— 

__ 

Thrington. ; 

4 

_ 

_ 

Tintinara. 1 

4 


— 

Truro. 

4 

13 , 

11 

Tuikineara . i 

4 

24&30 


Tweedvale. i 

987 

2*30 

— 

Two Wells. 

4 


— 

Ungarra. ! 

* 

9 

7 

Upper Wakefield. 

t 



Uraldia and Summertown . i 

987 

B 

4 

Veitcb . 1 

4 



Virginia. i 

4 



Walkerle . i 

t 

10 

8 

Wallala. : 

* 

8 

13 

Wanbi ... 

4 

22 

27 

Wandearab. 1 

972 



Waroowle . ! 

971 

28 • 

26 

Warcowle Women’s. i 

m 



Warramboo. 

• 

28 ; 

_ 

Wasleys. 

913 

9 

14 

Wasleys Women's . 

4 

2 f 

7 

Watervale. 

4 



Wauraltee. 1 

4 

, 28 : 

_ 

Weavers . 

975 

13 

11 

Wepowie . 

t 

20 

18 

White's River . 

• 

18 

12^ 

Wbyte^Yaroowie . 

• 



WUkawatt Women's . 

! 4 

21 

19 

Williamstown Women’s ... 

j 960 

1 

6 

WiiliamstowD . 

1 * 



Willowle . 

1 4 

27 

25 

Wilmington . 

1 971 


19 

Windsor . 

1 4 

— 

— 

Wirrabara . 

j 4 

— 1 

— 

Wirrilla . 

4 

— 

2: 

WirriUa Women's . 

1 

2 ; 

7 

Wtmilla . 

077 

! 16 

20' 

Wolseley . 

i • i 

i 13 

11 

Wudinna . 

1 1 

1 — 1 

— 

Wynarka . 

• 

i ’ 

— 

Yacka . 

i • ! 

1 

— 

Yadnarle . 

! 977 : 

j _ * 

28 


' Yallunda Flat. 

I Tandlah . 

j Tanlnee. 

; Yantanabie. 

: Yeelanna. 

I Yorketown-MeliiUe. 
i Younghusband .... 

Yurgo. 


No report recelTed during the month of March. 


t Held over. 


1&29! — 


B In recess 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should b »0 a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINOB 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


BRE ADMAK INQ. 

[J paper read hy Mrs. W. Varooe (MUlioent) at the Kalan^doo Conference,] 

Bread stands at the head of all foods. It has been correctly termed *‘Tlie Staff 
of Life." Wheat, from which bread is mostly made, contains more nearly than any 
other one article all the necessary food elemlents required to sustain the hu^aii system, 
and so forms nearly a perfect food. Home made broad, when properly prepared, is 
much to be preferred to baker's bread. It is also much cheaper and keeps fresh longer. 
Day-old baker's bread is as dry as wec^-old home made (that has not been overcooked). 
Every housewife ought to know how to mako good bread. Three essentials to good 
breadmaking are-^ood yeast, good flour, proper attention and baking. Good flour 
is of a creamy white color, and when a pinch is held between finger and thumb, and well 
rubbed, it should remain separate in grain nnd not adhere together or becoim* sticky, 
which it will do if at all damp. You cannot make good bread from damp flour. 
Australian flour is acknowledged to be the best type of flour the world produces. 
Wheat grown in the Northern districts is much superior to wheat growri in the lower 
South-East, as our climate is not suitable for growing wheat for flour. Owing to our 
cool summers, wheat ripens slowly, is browner, and the grain has a thicker skin. Flour 
made from it has a darker color and is moister, coust'qucntly broad made from it is 
not so white or light tib that which is made from flour produced in the drier, warmer 
parts of Australia. To Make Yeast, —Take 3 tablespoonful hops, 1 tablespoonful salt, 
1 tablespoonful sugar, and 2 pints of boiling waiter. Boil all together for 2 minutes. 
Orate 2 medium-sized potatoes in a basin. Mix in 1 tablespoonful of flour. Btrain 
yeast, and, while boiling, pour it into the basin of flour and potatoes,^stirring all the 
time. Stand aside until cold. Then half fill the bottles. (!ork tightly and tie down 
corks. Stand in a warm place until it works, when it is fit to use. It will keep 
good for a fortnight at the least, and 1 have ha<i it keep for more than a month. 
To Make Bread. —Take 6 heaped cupfuls of flour, or 2 cups of flour and 4 cups of 
whole wheatmeal, 1 level tablespoonful of salt, 2 cupfuls of yeast. Put the flour in a deep 
pan, make a well in the centre, stir in 1 pint of water (as hot as you can bear your 
hand in). Stir well together from the centre until a thick paste is formed. Then add 
the yeast, mix all together until a large loaf is formed, add a little more flour if 
you find dough is too soft. Leave in pan, cover with a cloth, wrap a blanket round 
and leave set out until morning, when it should be twice its original size. Prepare 
the tins by greasing them inside. Weigh the dough—about 21b8. 2o2s. to make a 21b. 
loaf. Knead and put in tins, set in a warm place near the stove. WTien it has again 
risen to twice its original size, bake in a moderately hot oven for one hour. Pastry 
made from yeast dough is veiT” nice. Boll out a pound of dough (when fit to put in 
baking tins). Take lOozs. dripping or lard, spread some over the dough. Fold over 
in three and roll out again. Repeat spre^ing the shortening, folding and rolling 
about six times. Then use for covering meat or fruit pics. It is delicious when eaten 
hot. To Make Brownie. —^Take about libs, of dough after it has risen. Spread it out 
on the board or mix in a Mix into it 1 cup of currants, raisins, or any fruit 

liked, 1 small cup of sugar, a little more than half a cup of butter or dripping, and 
a little cut up lemon or orange peel. Knead all together well, adding a little more 
flour. Put ill tins the same as bread. Stand aside to rise, and l>ake the same as 
bread in an oven not quite so hot as for bread. This is a good recipe for yeast 
buns—Jib. butter, 1 pint mUk (hot). Dissolve butter in milk, Jib. sugar, 4 eggs (well 
beaten), 1 large cup of yeast, currants, raisins, dates, and peel to taste. Sufllcient 
flour to make a rather soft dough. Mix all ingredients together, let dough rise all 
night, make into buns in the morning, and bake in a quick oven. Brush over with 
sugar and milk about five minutes before taken out of o\‘^n. This mixture with a 
softer dough makes a rich German cake. 
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AUBURN (A\or;igc annual rainfall, 24.08in.). 

February 27th.—l^reaent: 12 members. 

Sauces and Pickles. —Mrs. Moroom gave the following recipes;—^When making: 
tomato sauce always select sound, rijie fruit, the overripe fruit is too full of juice, and 
the sauce will be too thin unless the quantity of viuegar is reduced. The following 
is a reliable recipe:—121b8. tomatoes, .‘i pints vinegar, 4ozs. shallots, 4oz8. garlic (or 
onions), 2ozs. white pepper, 8ozs. salt, ioz. cloves, ^oz. ground ginger, ^oz. mace, ^oz. 
ground allspice. Out tomatoes and onions in pieces, boil to pulp udth vinegar and 
spices, then strain. Add lib. sugar and boil about 2 hours. Pwlcled Figs, —4qt8. viuegar,, 
Ub. white sugar, Jib, salt, ^oz. pepper corns, 2f)zs. each allspice, cloves, and ginger. 
Soak ripe figs in the liquid for three days, then pour it off and boil. Add the boiling 
liquid to the figs and allow the pickle to stand one month before using. Mustard 
Pickles {Cauliflower), —(ilbs. cauliflower, 2 cups sugar, 1 teaspoon mustard, 2 teaspoons^ 
turmeric, 1 teaspoon curry powder, 1 tablespoon sidt, i cup flour, h oz. cloves, 2qt8. 
vinegar, Joz. whole allspice. Method: Cut up cauliflower over night and stand in salt 
water. Next day strain and boil until tender, in fresh water. Drain well and add to 
the other ingredients. Mix mustard, &c., to a smooth paste and add to boiling vinegar. 
Boil for ID minutes, add cauliflower and boii all together until pickle has gone right 
through vegetable. (Secretary, Miss L. Dennison.) 


EURKLIA (Average annual rainfall, l,‘*.()6in.). 

September .‘Ird.—-Present: Ifi members and one visitor. 

Kt‘cipe.s for cold meats wen* road and discussed by members. The following recipea 
w^ere submitted:— How to Mako Hot l>ishc^ fn^m Camp Piti Meat, —^No. 1—Put all into 
a saucepan wdth a pint of boiling water, then thicken with flour, and serve with mashed 
potatoes; it also makes splendid sausage rolis. No. 2—81ice pw? in Ain. slices; make 
a batter of two eggs, a little milk, a cui»ful of self-raising flour, and a pinch of salt; 
flip the slices of camp pie w«fdl into the batter, then fry in dripping or lard till nice and 
br(»wn. This is a good dish to serve with chip potatoes. No. 3—One tin (large) of 
camp pie, one onion, three potatoes; put through the mincer with onion; cook potatoes, 
mash them with a little butter ami milk, add the meat; mix well together; put in a 
pie dish, lightly greased; bake in a fairly hot oven one hour. An Eai^y Way to use up 
Cold Mutton. Mutton and Potato Pu. —Tw’o pounds of cold mutton, 21b8. of potatoes, 
tw’o onions, salt, and pe]»per. <^it the meat into small, thin slices, partly boil again. 
Ibit on tbc bottom of pie dish a layer of jxdatoes, then a layer of meat, and a few 
slices of onion, and season with salt and ]*eiq>er. Repeat until all the ingredients are 
usfxi, the top layer being pfftato- INnir the gra\ 7 ’ in which the meat was boiled (almut 
:i pint). Cover wdth a greased paper and bake about one hour. A quarter of au hour 
before serving, remove the paper to allow the ]»«»tatoe.s to brown. Quarter of an Hour 
Stew. —Ingredients, lib. to ijlbs. cookfxl meat, stock or water, pepper and salt, two- 
large onions. Place the onions in the frying pan and cook till brown. Pour off the 
fat used for frying onions ami add stock or water. Let tbt^e boil for a few minutes, 
add tlie meat, finely cho]>jHMl, and let all simmer for about 10 to 15 minutes t-o taste. 
Add thickening of flour and water. 8erve w’hen quite hot. This stew^ is delicious and 
uses up any odd piec<*s of cooktsl meat nnsnitabh* to put on the table. Cold Meat with 
Mamronu-^yne pound of any cnld meat (nunced>, om* cup bread crumbs, two eggs^ 
littk* milk, salt and pepper. Mix well together; boil lib. of macaroni for 20 minutes iu 
salted water, then strain. Butter a bowl, line it with macaroni, then put the meat 
mixture in. Cover witli the rest of the mara-roni. Cover bowd writh butter paper and 
steam oiie hour. Servo with parsley sauce. Savoury Pie —One pound cold roast beef, 
four tomatoes, two onions, L'ozs. grated cheese, butter, salt and pepper, and (bread 
crumbs. Cliop meat finely, melt Imtter, and fry onion; add meat, salt and pepper, and 
sliced tomatoes; simnuT gently for 15 minutes. Grt'iase a pie dish and pour into it a 
layer of mixture and sprinkle with bread crumbs and cheese. Add tomatoes, then rest 
of meat, &c. Bake in moderate oven 20 minutes. Pijutoles .—One pound of any cold 
cooked meat, one slice of bread, one large onion, mie egg, s^^asoning, pepix»r, salt, and 
flour. Mince the meat, bread, and onion. 8]>rinkle with flour, add pepper, salt, and 
seasoning. Beat the egg and mix all tog^^the^, Form into patties, dip in egg and bread 
crumbs, and fry for a^iit 10 minutes. (Secretary, Mrs. F. AVall.) 

GLADSTONE WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, BUOin.). 

February 13th.—Present: 14 members. 

How TO RI'N a Kitchen. —Mrs. G.’ Smallacombe read the folUnvug paper, which was 
also road at the Wirrabara Oonferonce:—Make a kitchen attractive; l>eeause it is a 
kitchen it should not be neglected, for it is the most important room of the house. 
The two most important things in running a kitchen are cleanliness and economy* 
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The kitchen is the central point of the housewife’s energies, and if forethought is 
used in the kitchen outfit it wUl save much time and trouble. If cooking utensils and 
saucepans are hung or neatly arranged on shelves there is no losing a saucepan lid, 
10 grovelling on the floor groping for a dish that has slipped right to the back of a 
wide shelf. Make sure everything you need is convenient. Have a towelrack or lino 
handy, a slate or book with pencil attached ready to put down groceries as the tins 
and jars get low, in order not to miss anything next order day. Farmers usually get 
their supplies about twico a week, and if some article is missed it is of no use phoning 

the grocer to bring it around or even going to our neighbor to borrow. Have a place 

for everything and always keep it in its place, not in one cupboard or shelf to-day and 
another to-morrow. It saves a lot of time if plates and saucers are neatly packed in a 
T)ile for each size, and basins, piedishes, &c.,* are better put away in sets instead of 
put in a cupboard anyhow, as is often the case, and then very often the one you want 
is at the back under something else, and by the time you have found it the time has 
gone in which the cake or pudding could have been half mixed. A good plan for 
-cutlery if you use a drawer is to m^ke apartments out of boxes—one for knives, one for 

prongs' and dessert spoons, a smaller box for teaspoons. Have a string holder 

ready for pieces of string. String holders can easily be made in a novelty shape, 
making a kitchen ornament. Have a tidy place for all clean papers, also waste paper 
basket for scraps for Are lighters. On many farms meals are served in the kitchen, but 
that is no reason why the meal should not look just as attractive and tempting as in 
any dining room. A nice white tablecloth, a table centre, and a vase of flowers go 
a long way towards making tlie meal look dainty. Some people think that if the 
meals are eaten in the kitchen jam, tins or bottles can be placed on the table, but that 
is a thing of the past, or it should be. Modern housekeeping demands that the strictest 
attention be paid to the selection of food and its use for meal preparation, simply 
because rising costs mean that the housekeeping purse is less and less elastic. Food 
that is purchased has to be used so that there is no waste whatsoever. Left-over foods 
which were in the past discarded or haphazardly used have now to be carefully conserved 
and fashioned into dishes which form principal courses at meal time. The careful 
housewife endeavors to plan two meals at once so that she can provide some, if not all, 
of the ingredients at one cooking. For instance, when cooking rice for serving with 
curry, rice pudding should be a suggestion for to-morrow^’s meal. Save all bread crusts 
and bake them, then mince or roll to crumbs ready for use. The crumbs will keep for 
months if put in glass bottles with airtight lids. A Few Econawioal Jtecipes .— 
Bgglesfi Pudding. —Butter, size of an egg, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups boiling water, 2 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon carb. soda, fruit to taste; steam three hours. Jubilee Culce: 1§ cups 
S.R. flour, 1 dessertspoon of butter, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 cup sultanas, currants, and 
peel, 1 egg, } cup milk. Method—Mix dry ingredients together, add* egg and milk. 
Bake i hour in moderate oven, while hot pour on icing mixed with milk. Sprinkle w'ith 
cocoanut, serve with butter. Chocolate Layer Cake: 1 cup sugar, J cup butter, 2 eggs, 
J cup milk, .13 cups S.B. flour, essence vanilla and cocoa to taste. When cold All with 
vanilla Ailing and ice with chocolate icing. Cooking Hints: (1) Before turning a 
steam pudding out of a basin, leave it for a few minutes, and it will shrink. Loosen 
the sides carefully with a sharp knife, put the plate upside down over basin, give it 
a slight shake, and lift it carefully away. This is a sure way of serving a pudding. 
(2) When'the oven is too hot for cakes the heat can easily be low^ered by putting a 
basin of cold water in it. (3) If a little carbonate of soda is added to tart fruits when 
stewing less sugar is required. (4) It will be found that rice is the cleanest and best 
thing to clean vinegar bottles. Put a little rice in the Imttlc, add some clean water, 
and shake; then wash and rinse in usual way. (5) If enough water to cover the bottom 
of a saucepan is boiled in the .saucepan before adding milk it will seldom burn. (8ecie* 
tary, Miss J. Sargent.) 


GOODE WOMEN’S. 

February 41 li.—Present; Seven members and three visitors. 

Table Setting. —Mrs. 1). Fagan contributed the following paper and Mrs. Klau and 
Miss P. Linke gave a demonstration of table setting:—**There are a few general rules 
which apply equally to mansion and cottage. However simple may be the meal, and 
however coarse in texture the cloth, it should be clean, free from creases, and 
arranged smoothly with the centre fold forming a true line the whole length of the 
table. The knives should be clean, bright, and sharp, and the silver clean and well 
poUshed. After each meal all knives should be cleaned and made ready for use. All 
erumbs should be removed from the table with brush and crumb tray, and the cloth 
either left on the table, or folded on the table, instead of taking it off and fi^aldtig 
outside and then folded. With care, a cloth will be scarcely soiled at the end of a 
week ’« use. Tablecloths and table napkins should be of as good quality as means 
will afford, alike in design when possible. Table linen should be very lightly starched; 
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if made too stiff, the comers of the tableclotihs, instead of falling in natural folds^ 
stajid out awkwardly, and the /table napkins are unpleasant to use. When setting a 
table, a good rule is to allow about 2ft. for each person’s accommodation. Where the 
table is largo, a little more room does not matter, but on no account give less. It 
is usual to lay two large knives and forks, a fish knife and fork, and a soup spoon; 
other knives and forks are supplied with the plates for the different courses. The 
decoration of tables forms a wide field of work for artistic taste and skill. Young 
people should have their taste for arranging flowers encouraged and be allowed to 
assist in decorating the table. Care should be taken not to overload the table w'ith 
flowers and ornaments. Where the means or the suj)ply of flowers is limited, delicate 
ferns and other plants suitable for table use may be usetl, for they look, in many cases, 
as pretty aa flowers, unless the latter be most tastefully arranged. Very often the 
effect is marred by too many colors being introduced. It is equally so by too many 
flowers being used. Each flower should have room to stand out, and each flower 
should be put in in the way it grows. If hanging ones l>e used, let them hang; if 
the^ naturally stand upright, let them be so placed to look natural. Glasses through 
which the stems of the flowers can be seen should be filled with water, but 1k)w1s or 
stands can be filled with moss or sand, in which it is far easier to arrange the flowers 
than in water. Table napkins can be folded into so many beautiful designs or shapes 
that anyone who has any taste can make a dinner table look wonderfully well.” (^c- 
rotary, Mrs. A. Watson.) 

KALANGADOO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 32.34in.). 

February 14th.—Present: 15 members. 

Tanning and I>veing Sheepskins. —Mrs. Dowdell read the following paper:—” PrO' 
cure a skin which has just been removed from a sheep, cut off all very dirty parts, and if 
the wool is soiled and dusty wash in several lots of clear water. Get a large tub, bath 
or small trough, warm about a kerosine tin of water, dissolve in this about 3o2s. of 
soap, and add enough cold water to cover the skin. Lot the skin soak for 12 hours, 
rinse off the soapy water, then repeat the same process, and leave the skin again for 
12 hours, giving it a stirring occasionally. Take care to rinse off all .soapy water, 
using three or perhaps four lots of water; leave a while to drain. Melt 11b. 
alum and 11b. salt in a little water over the Are, add enough cold water to just cover 
the skin (abouti Igall.); let the skin soak in this for 12 hours, continually stirring and 
rubbing in the mixture. Sec that the mixture gets to all parts on both sides of the skin. 
Then let the water drain out. To Dye .—Have ready tw^o packets of dye, boiled and 
strained, then add enough water to cover the skin, getting the dye over the wool as 
evenly as possible. Leave in the dye f(»r six hours, stirring occasionally, and leave 
to drain. Before the skin is dry spread on a table and rub into the back Db. alum 
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THIS WAV & WITH THIS MACHINE 

THE MONKEY ORUBBER. 

Is thm unrivalled method of clearing land. Of special design^and constructed 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps are 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shortener, to* 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extra savings in 
time. Yields move up and costs come down. 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—^Austratasian Implfment Co.. Colton Palmer A PmtOii, Harris SCUll Ud., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd.. South Australian Farmers* Unloa. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 
TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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and illb. saltpetre, well nu)xed tog^ether and broken into a powder. As the skin dries 
work it up with pumice stone cr a piece of brick until the skin resembles soft leather. 
When thoroughly dry, comb out the wool with a steel comb.’’ (Secretary, Miss A* 
Kennedy.) 


MJLLICKNT WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 29.70in.). 

Januars^ Idth.—^Present: Seven members. 

Apple Jelly. —Mrs. Oassels tabled the following recipe for apple jelly:—Take as 
many apples as required—windfalls will do, as they must be green—and small ones are 
the best. >*laee in a preserving pan with a few cloves, and add enough water to cover 
them. When boiled to a pulp—do not stir—strain through a .jelly bag, and to every 
breakfast cup of juice add three-quarters of a euj) of sugar. Boil briskly until iit 
jellies, then pour into jars. Mrs. Altschwager remarked that when making jams 
■or jellies it was an economical plan to save what was skimmed off and use it later for 
sweetening pies and puddings. Mrs. Varcoe said she seldom skimmed the jam. By 
adding a small quantity of glycerine or butter to the jam a few minutes before removing 
from the fire the froth was absorbed in the jam, and did not make it at all cloudy. 
If butter was used, all water should be well pressed out before it was put in the jam. 
Mrs. Altschwager read some recipes for casserole cooking, which interested those present. 
The Secretary read a brief report of the half-year’s work. 

Yeast. —At the meeting held on February 20th, which was attended by 10 meml>er8, 
a discussion took place on ^ ^ Yeast. ” Mrs. Hart, said it was better to scald the hops 
for yeast; boiling tended to make the yeast a dark color and brought out the bitterness 
of tile hops. Mrs. Varcoe agreed, but preferred to boil it for about a minute; boiling 
for a longer period gave the yeast a bitter taste that was passed on to the bread. 
Yeast in which all the ingredients were cooked could lie kept longer. (Secretary. Mrs. 
W. Varcoe.) 


NELSHABY WOMEN’S. 

January 29th.—Present; 10 members and visitors. 

Poultry on the Farm. —Mrs. R. Noble read the following paper, wliich was also 
'Contributed at the Wirrabara Conference:—Poultry may be made a valuable sideline 
on every farm, more or less depending on the time one has available for attending them. 
Without very much attention one may get retimis, but with a moderate amount of 
attention and hard work one is sure of good returns (even if it does not rain much). 
It is better to have, say, 100 good laying hens, well looked after, than 200 more or less 
allowed to look after themselves. So far T have found 100 enough* for myself tv> 
manage with the rest of my work, but that just depends on wlmt on»‘ ims t(» d(» 
and the help available. It is advisable to have as good a house as oiu* is in 
a position to build (so far my hopes have not been realised), one that is easily cleaned 
with ns Jittle harbor for tick as possible. Used motor oil applied liberally to all 
perches, cracks in wood, &c., is good for keeping tick down. Always procure the 
best stock you can to start wdth, and try to improve; do not introduce all kinds of 
strains and fresh breeds. Leghoms are outstanding layer.s; Black Orpingtons have put 
up some good scores. Personally, I would like to test one against the other for 
eating food before disca,rding White Eeghorns. A good cross should prove profitable 
for table birds. Layers and table poultiy need different methods, and should be run 
on separate lines. Green feed must be fed liberally, esi>ec!ally through the summer. 
It makes healthy stock and good eggs. Good grain is necessary. Out out the grain 
and you cut out the egg yield. Supply also plenty of shell grit, cracked bone, crockery-, 
and charcoal. You must have good quality eggs to hatch strong chickens. Do not 
hatch late chickeuc'. Early autumn and early sj:>ring are tin? best and most profitable. 
You must have young birds to lay well through the wint<*r months. Sell off all hens 
after the second year, excepting any very persistent layers. These, perhap.s, would be 
better to keep, and cull more heavily amongst the younger birds. If the young birds 
are looking miserable and you feel disgusted with them, tiw' what a few feeds of chopped 
raw onions will do. There is much talk of poor farm eggs; that diffteulty should be 
easily overcome by gathering and selling often, and most of all by producing only 
infertile eggs for market. But is the farmer always to blamef Eggs are often kept 
in the stores for a considerable time. Also, I made inquiries in Port Pirie if they 
could give a penny extra for fresh infertile eggs; the answer was, ^^Why, their customers 
would not give the extra, ’ ’ so conclude that farms cannot be so bad after all. Anyhow, 
it is up to us for the sake of the egg industry of Australia to see that ours are 
marketed infertile, fresh, and of good quality* (Secretary, Miss A. Lawrie.) 
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PARILLA WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall, 13.70in.), 

February 8th.—^Present: 15 members. 

PK^KTiKS AND SAurKS.—The following recipes were brought forward:—Jkfwstard 
Pichles —Ingredients—3 large cucumberB, 3 cauliflowers, 211)8. onions, 21bs. young beans, 
1 cuj) of flour, Clip mustard, 1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoonful turmeric, ioz. cayenne 
pepper, 2qts. vinegar. Method—(>ut the cauliflowers in small pieces. Cut the cucum¬ 
bers in halves^ scirape out the seeds, and cut in small pieces. Skin the beans and cut 
in pieces. Peel the onions and cut in piecea. Lay them in a strong brine of salt and 
water over night. Take out and drain, put all into a lined saucepan with boiling 
vinegar, then mix the other ingredients with a little culd vinegar, and mix with the 
cauliflower, &c. Boil for a few minutes. Wore fist erskire Sauce. —Igall. vinegar, 2 cups 
golden syrup,' 3 cups plum jam, lib. garlic, 2ozs. cloves, 2ozs. whole spice, 2ozs. ground 
ginger, loz. cayenne pepper, 1 cup sugar. Boil for one and a half hours, then 
strain. (Secretary, Mrs. Welden.) 

PARBAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.52in.). 

February 25th.—Present. Niue members and seven visitors. 

The meeting was held at the resi<leuce of Mrs. Threadgold. An interesting inspection 
was made of the flower and vegetable garden, and the pouHr^y and cn;ttle. 

A previous meeting was held on January 27th, tliCr<‘ Ixdng present 10 members and 
tour Aiisitors. Mrs. Feme read a paper, ‘^Discapliiie and Training of Children.” Mrs. 
Hamilton gave several useful recipes. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Cabot.) 

IHNNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 14.70m.). 

Meeting held February 6th. Present: Mrs. Few’ings (Chair) and 11 members. Mrs 
Sands read a paper, “How to Conduct a Mecding.” (StH*retary, Mrs. F. Atze.) 

WILLIAMSTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

Meeting held February 4th. Present: 10 im-mbers and visitors. Mrs. Hammatt 
read a paper, Bread Making.” 

Odds .vnd Ends for the Housewife. —A further meeting was held on March 4Ui, 
wthen Mr.s. Hamilton presented the follow^ing paper:—“In preparation for the jam- 
making sea^jon it is a good plan to save all clean pieces of white paper. These should 
be cut up into covers of the desired size. When tJie time comes to seal down the 
jam pots, prepare a small quantity of starch in the same way, as one would for 
starching lace curtains. With a clean rag or a small brush .smear over one side of 
each cover with the starch. Place two of these starched surfaces together and tic 
them on the jars as tightly as possible. If the paper is very thin three layers can be 
used. When dry the covers will l>e like strong parcbment and the preserve will keep 
good for a long while. Borax Secrets .—The average housewdfe fails to realise the 
importance of borax, in spite of the fact that it is an invaluable aid in the majoiity 
of domestic duties. In eases where soda is too pow'erful, borax may be used to soften 
water with absolute safety. It should be added to hard water wdnm washing silk and 
wool; it not only softens the water but improves the ai)pearance of the fabrie. When 
making starch, ,»dd half a teaspoonful of fK)rax to ench t.'ib1es|>oenfu1 of stanh. This 
will imjinrt a gloss to the starched articles an<l make the iron ran snumtldv. Borax 
provides an excellent means of cleaning painted and varnislnnl wood. For this x)urpo8e 
dissolve two teaspoonsful of borax in half a teacupful of l»oiling water, and add it 
to two quarts of cold water. To remove tea and coffee stains, ;i]>ply a little borax to 
the affected part, and pour boiling water through the material. It may be necessary 
to ref)eat this o{>eration several times. Add one tablespo(»nful (>f l)orax to the winter 
when wtisliiiig hair brushes. In this way every trace of grease or dirt will be rmnoved. 
BorfiX is a disinfectant, and if dissolved in a little lukew'arm w'ater will make a good 
eye lotion or throat gargle. If wdiidows are very dirty, wipe them first with a damp 
clotli. Then wipe again with a cloth dipped in methylated spirits. Xo polishing 
is required. (Hecretary, Mrs. A. Cundy.) 


SOUTH-EJIST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

Twelve members attended the meeting of October 31st, when a paper, “The Marketing 
System,*’ was read by Mr. W. Laslett, 

Niue members were present at the mc'eting held on Noveml>er 2iNtU. The subject, 
^‘Wool and Its Uses/’ was discussed. (Secretary, Mr. T. Earl.) 
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MUNDALLA (Average annual rainfall, 19.39in.). 

Ten members juid two visitors attend^ the meeting of October 8th, when reports on 
the Adelaide Congress were received. 

Meeting held December 4th. Present: 12 members and three visitors. An instructive 
address, ^‘Bust of Wheat,’*’ was delivered by Mr. L. Dinning. (Secretary, Mr, A. Boss.) 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.15in.). 

Matters of timely and local interest were discussed at the meeting of the Branch held on October 
6th, which was attended by seven members and visitors. 

At a further meeting held on November 7th, attended by eight members, Mr. W. Clifford 
read a paper, “ Preparing the Wool Clips.’* (Secretary, Mr. F. Hinze.) 


TANTANOOLA. 

October 4th.—Present: Eight members. 

Classing the Cups. —Mr. H. Hutchesson read the following paper:—To obtain the 
bt st price for his wool a grower must place it before the buyers in such a ^’ay that 
they can select their requiremtmts and valuate correctly. This can only be done when 
buyers have even lines of wool before them. Mixing wools varying in quality and 
yields—sound and tender—can only result in loss to the grower, not only because it 
cannot be valuated correctly, but also because it reduces competition, which is a big 
factor in securing good prices. To-day it is possible to have wool re-classejd in various 
wool stores. I do not consider this the ideal way because it is not possible to blend 
wool grown in various localities and this, and the fact of the wool having been pressed, 
does not lend to a good appearance. Although not ideal, it is far better than making 
a hash of classing in the slied. If it is possible to class well in the shed, this, in my 
opinion, is the best place. The belly should be dealt with as soon as possible after 
it has been placed aside by the shearer. All stains should be removed. Classing of 
bellies is sometimes warranted, the decision resting mainly on cost of work and probable 
gain in price. In a clip of only hundreds, I wwld not favor classing bellies, providing 
the qu ility is fairly even. Tt is not wise to mix Crossbreds and Mlerinos. After the 
fleece is itjinoved from the board, the board should 1 m> well swept to remove all locks 
and prevent them becoming embeddexi in the next fleece. Skirtwg, —The object should 
be to remove all wool that is inferior to the fleece. Usually in this district it is only 
necessary to remove the following:—A little wool from the breech, because of it being 
on the strong side and carrying a little .stain (in the case (►f ewes), and sweat formations 
on armpits; and second cuts and any shorter wool from the head, necks, and backs 
do not, as a rule, need to be removed. — Just a few inches should be turned in 

on one side and the fleece then brought over, the result is that when the fleece is rolled 
the shoulder is exposed, dressing of Fleeces. —The object sliouJd be to^ make lines ns 
even as possible, the main factors being quality, condition, soundness, and length, while 
the character, bulkincss, and color must also be considered. An objectiem is sometimes 
raised to detailed classing because it makes too many A man that has 20 

types of sheep deserves a little trouble. Surely if a man gives consideration to the 
value of his wool he will keep his flock fairly even. Pieces should be picked if quantity 
warrants expense. The same might be said of lamb wool. Locks. —Rcin(#ve all heavy 
matter, it does not pay freight. Pressing .—Handle fleeces carefully, the wool looks 
better on show floor and catches the eye of the buyers. At cut out it is advisabh to 
start pressing at top Hues and go downw'ards, tlien any wool over a bale can be 
X»laced in a Iowtt grade and thus save bag lots. 

Fire Fighting. —Meeting held December 6th. Present: Nine members. Discussing 
this subject, members thought that the district council should do soinething in the 
way of providing fire-fighting api»lianccs. They accordingly appointed Messrs. M. Telfer, 
(t. Altschwager, and the Secretary to WtVit on the council at its next meeting and see 
wth.at arrangements could be made. (Secretary, Mr. II. Kennedy.) 


UPPER-NOBTH DISTRICT. 

(PETBRBOBOUOH AHB NOBTHWAfiD.) 

EURELIA (Average annual rainfall, 33.06in.). 

Meeting held October 1st. Present: Seven memibers. Mr. C. Phillis gave an account 
of an interesting trip to Lake Tinker, and reports of the Annual Congress were received 
and discussed. 

Meeting held November 1st. Present: Mr. G. Hall (Chair), 15 members, and eight 
visitors. Members discussed the subject, “Poisonous Plants.” (Secretary, Mr, E* 
Wall.) 
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MORCHAED (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.)* 

Meeting held October 3rd. Present; Mr, H. Tilbrook (chair) and 12 members. Messrs. 
A. R. Long and R. McCallum debated the subject “ Harvester v. Header ’* and delegates to the 
Annual Congress tendered their reports. (Secretary, Mr. H. McCallum.) 

QUORN.—Meeting held October 8th. Present:' 11 members. Officers were elected, 
after which an address, ‘^Slieep on the Farm/' was delivered bv Mr. F. Lehmann. (Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. O. N'oll.) _ 

WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.1 (3in.). 

October 9th.—Present: 15 members and 10 visitors. 

Mr. C. McKenna, B.V.Sc. (Veterinary Officer of the Stock and Brands Department) 
delivered an address, << Common Ailments of Farm Stock. 

POTTLTuy.— A paper on this subject was read at the meeting held on Noveml>er 11th, 
which was attended by 10 members and 25 visitors:—“To make poultry a paying pro¬ 
position plenty of time and considerable trouble is necessary in rearing, feeding, and 
looking after the birds. For egg production the White Leghorn is the best breed. The 
first essential is a netting yard with plenty of room to provide fot* exercise and small 
houses in which hens can lay. These should be white-washed all over to prevent 
tick. A small plot of lucerne will prove a valuable addition to the fowls’ diet. 
Wheat, bran, and jjellard mixed with a little salt is also good for laying hens. If 
rabbits are plentiful they can be cooked and fed to the birds. The Minorca is a 
good table fowl, and turkeys are generally in demand at Christinas. The Black 
Orpington is a very good layer and an excellent table bird. When breeding, old and 
young ones should be kept apart for the beat results. Poultry should be set during 
the months of August and September. (Secretary, Mr. A. Crossman.) 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.63in.). 

Reiwrts of the delegates who represented the Branch at the Annual Congress were received 
and wcuBsed at the meeting held on October 14th. On the following day, in company with 
the District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. E. L. Orchard) members and visitors made a tour of 
inspection of the crops of the district. (Secretary, Mr. H. Stevens.). 


BODDLE NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEBBOBOWH TO FABBELL’S FLAT.) 

BBETALOO VAI.XJ0Y (Average annual rainfall, 2'1.50in.). 

October 13th. 

In company \\dth Messrs, E. L. Orchard and J. B. ILirris (District Instructors), 15 
members and three visitors miade a tour of inspection of members’ farms and orchards. 
At the evening meeting Mr. Orchard delivered an address, “ Hav and Haymaking.” 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Halse.) __' 

BELALIE NORTH (Average annual rainfall, 17.8-lin.). 

October 25th.—Present: 12 members. 

An instructive meeting took place when the subject, " ‘ Power Farming, * ’ was 
deljated. Messrs. J. Atkin, H. (himmiiigs, and A. Bray supported power farming 
wdiile Messrs. F. Chimmings, M. Warner, and K. Carmichael opposed it. The judges, 
Messrs. F. Oarmichael and J. Colliver decided in favor of the latter by 194 points 
to ir>9. (Secretary, Mr. E. Carmichael, Jamestown.) 


PARAFIEL P POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKIHO ORDERS FOR SPRIHC, 1981. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day-old Chickens. 

WHITK UMHOBHt OUT. DBUVEBT—JVLT, AVOUSX. rad 8EPTB1IBKB. 

PRICES- 

EGGS—lOi. per Settiag of \5 Ent; Incubator Lota, £2 lOa. per 100. 

DAY^LD CHICKENS—17a. 6d. per dozen, £6 per 100. Free on rail, Salitbury, 
Further peiticulan can be obtraed from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, SaGabury. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Manager. 
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GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16.40in.)« 

A well attended meeting of the Branch was held on November 21st, when Mr. H. B. 
Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) spoke on the subject, *‘The Dairy Act.’^ (Secretary, 
Mr. F. Chick.) 


MlTRiRAYTOWN,—Meeting held November 1st. Present: Mr. B. StaiT (Chair) and 
12 members. A report of the Annual Congress was presented by Mr. F. Borgas. On 
November 12th membf?rs made a tour of inspection of the crops in the western portion 
of the district. Afternoon tea was provided at the residence of the Secretary, Mr. E. 
Pitman. 


SNOWTOWN.—Meeting held October 11th. Present: 12 members and four visitors. 
Mr. K. Ashby read a lengthy paper, Comparison of the Tractor with Horses. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Hocking.) 


WANDEARAH. 

Meeting held October 1st. Present: 13 members. Mr. J. O. Hatter (D.airy Instructor) 
delivered an address, ‘^Dairying on the Mixed Farm.^^ 

A further meeting held on October 18th ^vas attended by 10 members and six visitors. 
A report of tlie Annual Congress was presented by the chairman (Mr. W. Slater). 
(Secretary, Mr. J. O’Shaughnessy, Wandearah East.) 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FAEBELL’S FLAT.) 

BBINKWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 10.01 in.). 

OctoVr 6th.—Present: 22 members. 

Mr. R. Booth gave an instructive address, *^Tho Improve*ment and (boss Breeding of 
Wlieats. Mr. H. Snow reported on the Aiinu:il Congress. 

On February 22nd Mr. E. Oarlyoii presided over an attendance of 18 iucinl)crs. Ar¬ 
rangements for the Annual Intel-Bureau Sc‘ed Wheat Competition wore discussed. (Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. H. E. Ottens.) 


EUDUNDA.—Mr. H. Michael presided over an attendance of 13 members and four 
visitors at ’the meeting held on October 13th. Mr. H. B. Barlow (Cliief Dairy 
Instructor) delivered an address, “The Breeding and Rearing of Pigs.’* (Secretary, 
Mr. L. Duldig.) • 


EIGHTHS PASS. 

OctolKU' (ith.—Present: 33 members and visitors, 

Messrs. J. Leslie, A. riiapmaii, and T. Boeufeldt reported on the Adelaide Coiigrci-s, 
Mr. H. Scholz delivered an address, “First Aid to the Injured.** 

Mr. J. B. Harris (District Horticultural Instructor) addressed a meeting of 33 mem¬ 
bers on November .3rd on the subject, “Successful Fruit Growing.** 

Pigs. —Mr. "W. Sporn read the folloudng paper at the meeting held on December 1st, 
which was attended by 38 meml>ers and visitors:—“So far as breeds are concerned, 1 
lind the Berkshire is the best pig, although the progeny of the Berkshire crossed witii 
a Tamworth or Essa^x are also good pigs for profit. The sty sliould always be kept 
(‘lean, wdth plenty of straw, and the young pigs should also have a yard so that they 
can have plenty of exercise. The sow must be fed well to rear the litter, which should 
consist of from 10 to 12. Feeding with plenty of skimmed milk, with crushed oats or 
pollard, is a good food, although I prefer crushed oats to pollard. After the yoiuig 
pigs arc three w(?oks old I advi.se feeding them separately; they are then old enough 
to learn to feed themselves. This should be done to prevent the sow from becoming lotv 
in condition. Feed young pigs on skimmed milk with barley that has been soaked in 
water for a day. When the piglets are six to eight weeks old, wean them; they are 
then old enough to feed theinscdves, aud it will also give the sow a chance to pick up 
again. Should there be some small pigs in the litter, leave them with the sow for 
another two weeks or Great care must be taken to feed the young pigs well after 
weaning them; if they arc neglected at this stage they will become stunted* Fed 
properly, they should be ready for the market as jwrkers in about four or five months* 
Pigs for profit should be sold as porkers; there is always a better demand for porkers 
than for bigger pigs. When taking pigs to market or transferring them to a different 
sty on a hot day, cxire must be taken not to over-heat them; they do not stand much 
handling on warm days, and die very easily if over-heated, * * Mr, W. Ahrens read an 
wtruetave paper, “Bee Keeping.’* ({Secretary, Mr. C. Verrall.) 
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NANTAWAKRA (Average annual rainfall, 15in.). 

October 2nd.—Present: Eight mombcrs. 

Mr. E. Hamdorf read an article, “ Bots and Tetanus in Hors(?8.” Oiscussing the paper, Mr. 
Starkey said bots Homotimes caused stoppaue in the stomach and (onsidered treatment expensive, 
unless the animal was a valuable, one. Tetanus, he considered, was more prevalent in intensely 
cultivated countries rather than in Australia. Mr. C. Nicholls advocated rubbing a preparation 
on the horse's jaw to prevent bots from laying eggs there. Mr. Durdin lost a home from bots, 
and gave the following remedy :-'-Starve horse for 48 hours and treat with a solution of sugar 
and oil. Mr. Herbert did not think bots were so prevalent now as seven or eight years ago, and 
spoke of information gaincMl from the late Mr. Place when ho conducted a veterinary school at 
Nantawarra some years ago. 

Mr. K. Hamdorf presided over an attendance of eight members at the meeting held on November 
6th, when an instnictivi; papiT, “ First Aid,” was prosemted by Mr. W. Starkey. (Secretary, 
Mr. N. Robinson.) 


WASLEY8. 

October 9tli.—Present: 28 members and two visitors. 

Weeds and Func.i^s Diseases on the Pakm. —Mr. C. Currie read the following 
paper:—“Weeds are often overlooked by the farmer and cause little or no ooncorn, 
liut they do directly and indirectly eouse a considerable loss to the man on the land, 
for the following reasons. — (1) Bobbing from fallow the moisture which has been 
placed in it by tillage. (2) The extra workings caused, which are of little or no 
value to the fallow, during certain periods. (.'{) Decreasing the value of seed wheat 
when infested with weed seeds. (4) Lessening the value of wool, because of the burry 
seeds of many weeds. Weeds on fallow arc all robbers of moisture, and, with the 
I'xception of a little sheep feed, arc little or no value, and even though the weeds be 
returned to the soil after they have been killed, they have used in the short perio<l 
plant food which it has taken months to place in the soil. It is, therefore, desirable 
t(» destroy them before they grow to any large size, either by means of cultivation 
or sheep. They often prevent further cultivation, which is of particular value during 
the summer months, wlnni it is often impossible and undesirable for the fanner to 
atbnid to tin' f:illow on acc<mnt of harvest. Weeds such as soursobs, dandelion, charlock, 
thre4‘-cornero<I*jaek, vetches, &c., should be ploughed under at fallowing time, and 
little trouble will be experienced with them on the fallow afterwards. The eoinj>let<‘ 
destruetion of the soursob is impossible, owing to it.? bnlbiag nature, but if well 

cultivated from time to time, when flowering, will keep them in check and prevent 

them from making more bulbs. Seeding operations should b:‘ carrii'd out late in the 
senson, after the bullw have germinated, and if sown with a fairly vigorous growing 
variety of wheat they cause little damage. Dand infe.sted ivith vetches should bt‘ 
treate<l in the same manner. < "attic and sheep d(> lurt eat them very readily when 
green, and if the crop is sown before the seeds germinate they cluM'k the growth of the 
crop during wet ])eriods. The worst weeds in the district are wild mignonette, threc- 
<-orm‘red-jae,k, and mustard. Ev«*ry precaution should be taken to destroy the mustard 
and wild mignonette, the crop cannot be reaped without getting the seed in the grain, 
nnd any plants ediould be pulled and destroyed before they reach tin* seeding stage. 
Summer weeds, such as paddy and wild melon, stinkwort, potato weed, artichoke, and 
l)uck<l)usli, are liest dcstr<»yed (if too large an area is not too infested) with a 
hoe or grubbing axe, because no bnnn is done to the fallow; Init if large area has 
to b(< treated, the blade attached to the cultivator, or (if the land is too stony for 
its nse) wide shares can be used with good results, and little damng(' is dom* to the 
tallow if worked shallow and is done after rain. Xoxiom wredtf .—It should be the aim 
of every inhabitant of a district to destroy all noxious weeds. When a new variety 
is seen it should be destroyed, for often a few* weeds ar* the iieins of sjneading seed 
over a large area. Bathurst burrs and star thistles ehoiild be destroyed prior to 

flowering; if cut when gone to seed they blow about wdth the wind, scattering th<‘ 
seeds w'orse than if they were not cut. Wheat —Many of the 

diseases common in cereal crops e^vn be checked coiisiderably by keeping th<» 
fallow free from wild oats and barley gnuss. Stubbles of crops which have 
been aflFected with diseases should Ik* bumevl; if ploughed in they liave a tendency 
to affect the crop following it. Take-all can be considernlily overcome by good fallowing 
methods and a system of crop rotation, which places the land in .such a good condition 
as to be able to ward off this and many disejises from the young jdant. Trouble can 
be minimised if wheats immune from many of the worst diseases are sown, such as 
Xabawa and Hword, which are flag-smut resisting. Care should be taken when pur¬ 
chasing seed grain from other districts that no foreign weed seeds are contained in it, 
many bad weeds are spread about through not taking this preetiiition. If seed is not 
badly affected vvdtii bunt, copper carbonate at the rat<* of loz. to 2oz8. per bushel is 
the h'St method of eontr<»l, but if badly affected I fav.)r sprinkling the grain with :\ 
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solution of fornmlin at the rate of 11b. to COgalls. of water, and for barley 11b. to 
40galb. of water. If the seed is too badly affected witli hunt, do not use it" for seed 
purposi^—prevention is bottei- than cure. 

A combined meeting of the Women's cind Men's llranch<*s was held on January 8th, 
when Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) delivered tin address, *^The Dairy 
Act." (Secretary, Mr. C. Currie.) 


BOSEWORTHY.—Meeting held October 13th. Mr. A. R, Hickinbotlmm, B.Sc., 
Dip. Rd. (Chemist, Roseworthy Agricultural College), delivered an address, "Chemistry 
as Applied to Agriculture." (Secretary, Mr. E. Oates.) 


TORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

ARTHURTON (Average anuual rainfall, Ibiii to 17in.). 

Meeting held October 30th. Present: Mr. J. Heiitschke (Chair), 15 members, and 
five visitors. Mr. Bu Burns road a paper, ^‘Economy on the Farm," and reports of the 
delegates who attended Congress wore received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. T. 
Hewlett, Moonta.) 


KILKEBRAN. 

October 7th.—Present: 14 members. 

Conservation of Foddek. —^The following paper was read by Mr. B. Koch:—"This 
is a matter which eoncerns every farmer, especially in time of drought. A good standby 
is a stack of sheaved straw, which should l)e cut in a good season. A stack of loose 
straw is also very helpful for stock that arc not working. If a quantity of salt is 
added to the straw the stock will eat it much better and they will not be so liable to 
constipation. Oats is a very good fodder, and the grain can be stored for a very long 
time without being spoiled by weevil. If stored loose, mice and rats will not damage it. 
Oats are an excellent ration for fattening sheep when other paddock feed is scarce, 
the stock will not eat so much chaff. (liafTed straw :jnd oats with a little molasses 
added makes very good feed in time of drought. Wiere much stock is kept, a good 
haystack should always he held in reserve. This should be Hurroundixl with a mice-proof 
fence and covered with a thatch of straw. Farmers should always conserve a certain 
amount of fodder, it is cheaper to produce fodder than to buy same, and if conserved 
when cheap the amount sjived on drought puces will easily pay the interest on t!»e 
outlay. Storing oats can be done by making a compartment in a shed, then, if it is 
desired to leave some in bags, place a layer of bags on the bottom then fill all space 
with loose oats. This will take about as much loose oats as if the/ are baggerl, 
therefore a space large enough to stack 50 bags of oaU in bags will hold about 100 
bags. When all the space between the bags are filled, and a layer of about 6in. placed 
on top, it will prevent mice getting at the bags.’" Mr. K. Koch read a paper, "Harvest 
Machinery." (Secretary, Mr. A. Dutschke.) 


PASKEVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 15*64in.). 

Seventeen members attended the meeting held on October 7th, when delegates to Oongress 
gave reports of papers, Ac., read at the various sessions. 

A lecture was delivered by an official of the Royal Automobile Association at the meeting 
held on November 4th. 

A further meeting attended by 17 members and four visitors was held on Februaiy 3rd. Mr. 
H. Price read an instructive paper on “ Fencing.” (8ecretaiy% Mr. J. Prouse.) 


PETEESVILLE. 

October 7th.—Present: Nine members. 

Harvest Preparations. —^Mr. K, Wood read the following paper:—"Prior to the 
commencement of harvesting oiierations all machinery that is to be used should be 
thoroughly overhauled and placed in good working order. As it is the aim of every 
farmer to take off his crop in as short a period as possible, this is important. The 
binder should have all old grease removed from itS' bearings, rust cleaned from the 
retainer and knotterj bolts and chains tightened, and the canvasses inspiR^ed to see 
that straps are fixed securely. Straighten up fingers and sharpen the knife. Cut 
around the crop a nd plough firebreaks. When hay cutting is finished, take off canvasses, 
roll up, and put away out of reach of rats and mice. In the case of the harvester, 
adjust comb thre.sher, clean and tighten bearing; if belts are used, give a good 
dressing of Neat.sfoot oil. Examine chains^ for worn link.s, and put fresh wicli» in 
the oD wells. Where a tractor is used, remove cylinder head, clean out carbon, &c., 
have an efficient spark arrester fitted ’to tlie exhaust to minimise the risk of fire. 
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If using horses, have them shod, give nil harness an oiling, and see that all swings 
and chains are in good order. Have plenty of bags and oils on hand. If this is 
done very little time should be lost dm*ing harvest/’ Mr. Duke reported on the 
Adel a ide^Congress. 

lender the auspices of the looal iirane.h a meeting was held in the Ardrossan 
institute on November 4th, when Mr. Crewe, of the V'acuuin Oil (.V)mpaiiy, gav'c an 
address illustrated with moving pictures, ‘‘Oil and Its Products.” (Hecretary, Mr. 
A. G. Dutschke, Ardrossan.) 


SOUTft KILKEBRAN. 

Oclobei- 7th.—I'resent: V2 members. 

Matters relatin;; to the barley exi>eriniental j)lots were discussed. During the after- 
jM»oj» of November Mrd li2 members and 12 visitors, accompanied by Mr. R. Hill (District 
AgriiMiltural Instructor) in8]M‘cted thi? Imrley experimental plots. In the evening Mr. 
(Vewe, of the Vacuum Oil Company, delivered an address, “Oil and its Products.“ 
Harvest Rei*oi.’IS. —At the n»e<*ting held on February .Ini, which was attended by 10 
nieiul»ers, it was lepoited that yields for the 19.'50-*U harvest would not excenl 12bu8h. 
to lobush. Host varitti(*s w(‘rc .Sultan, Phoenix, Ford, and Waratah. liarley averaged 
lohush. (Secretary, .Mr. II. Scln-apel.) 


WIOAVKKS (Average annual rainfall, 1 T.O.’iiii. 

Mee ing ludd Oetober IStli. Present: I.** members and two visitors. Mr. K. Hill 
(DisD’ict Agricultural Instnictfo) delivered an address, “Conservation of Fodder.’* 
Addresses on i)hasc8 of the dairying industry were delivered by Messrs. !I. B. Barlow 
;n»d H. J. Apps (IX'partment of Agriculture) e.t the meeting held on Oct<»ber 20th; 
10 no'inbers and 11 v»s*itors were proent. (Secietary, Mr. Tl. rtoniish, Stafisbiiry.) 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

(’AKALUE.—Meeting lield October Stli. Present: 17 memlx'rs and 45 visitors. Mr. 
K, doiu's gave an address, “The Foot of the Horse,” and Congress reports were received. 
The meeting then took the form of a social evening. On OctolK^r l.’lth Mr. W. J. 8pafford 
( I)ej»iity Director of Agriculture) adilressed a meeting, which was attended by 15 
nieinlM'rs. (Secretary, Mr. K. Marshall.) 


(JHKKX I’-VTCIl (Average aiuiual rainfall, 2().5i»iii.). 

October 2nd.- Present: 10 members. 

'I'lie nu^eting was lield at the residence of Mr. C. J. WhilUis. Reports were received 
from delegates who represented the Brainh at the Annual Congress. 

Mr. E. riiapnmn pn-sided over an attendance <»f 12 members at the meeting held 
on November l.’Uh, which was held at the residence of Mr. P. Hinclair. Matters of 
local interest wore discussed. 

Members met at the residence of Mr. T. Murray on December 4tl*, Avhen Mr. H. D. 
\dains (Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address, “The Fat Danib Industry.“ 
(Sct-rctary, Mr. C. J. Whillas, Port Lincoln.) 


MECaiT’S LINSEED MEAL. 

The seasonal reduction during certain months of the year in the output of 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese, can definitely be checked hy the use of Meggitt s 
Linseed Meal. 

Meggitt*s is a highly concentrated f^. rich in essential milk producing and 
body buifiing protein, and conditioning linseed oil in the correct proportions* 

Sold in any quantity, from one big (lOOlbs*) upwards* 

Obtainable from any Dairy Produce Factory. Grain or Chaff Merchant, or 
direct from— 

ELDER, SMITH. & CO., LIMITED, 

SELLING AGENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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KAPINNIE. October 14th. 

Mr. J. Lawrence presided otct an attendance of 23 members and 21 visitors. Ad¬ 
dresses were delivered bv Messrs. W. J. Spafford and H. D. Adams, of the Dgpartmeut 
(»f Agriculture.. 

During the afternoon of November 2l8t the animal inspoetioii of crops took place. 
The evening meeting, wdiicii took the form of a social, was att(nided by 24 member.^ 
and 50 visitors. (Sivretary, Mr. E. Wannon, Brimpton Lake.) 


MANGAIX) (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

October 6th.—Present: 12 members. 

The meeting discussed important matters relating to the stacking of 1930-1931 harvest 
at Mangalo. 

Meeting held November 3rd. Present: 11 memibers. Mr. P. Coll reported on the 
Adelaide Congress and the Kimba Conference. (Secretary, Mr. 0. Hannemann.) 


MINNIPA (Average annual rainfall, 14,68in.). 

Meeting held September 30th. Present: 12 members. Mr. J. Head gave a report 
of the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mr. F. Williams.) 


miDAMOOKLA. 

Octolx‘r 11th.—^Present: 13 members. 

Mr. W. H. Watson read a paper, Working Up and Putting In a Crop on Old Land 
at Seeding Time.He considered breaking up the land with a cultivator and then 
drilling in with the combine, followed by the harrows a few days after combining, to be 
the best method. A good discussion followed. Mr. Maquire, as delegate to Annual 
Congress, gave a leport of the proceedings of the Annual Congress. (Secretary, Mr. T. 
i^ip|>clJ.) 

PETINA (Average annual rainfall, 13.02in.). 

Meeting held September 23rd. Present: Mr. W. Schulz (Chair) and 13 members. Several 
matters including the advisibility of continuing the crop competitions, were discussed. (Secretary 
Mr. £. Jones). 


PYGEBY. 

October 7th.—^Present: 24 membres. 

An instructive ))aper, “The Production, <Jost, and Price of W’ool,^^ was read by 
Mr, L. Humphiies. Congress reports were ret^eived and discussed. 

Sckitb Cleauino.—A pjiper on this subject was wad at the November 4th meeting by 
Mr. B. Ingram:—*^The most popular method is the scrub roller. The roller is usually 
an old steam boiler with an axle through the centre and a frame built On or over tie' 
top. Usually for a horse team the roller is built with the frame over the top, with a 
jiolo and wheel in front and a breaker Imr (»ft. to 8ft. high. With a tractor, the frame 
may be on a level with tho axle and no wheel in front, hut connected straight to the 
tractor. Loggivg.~-T\\Q: log is usually about 10ft. to 12ft. long, with two teaiiw m 
tractors to drag it along. Some logs are built with a frame and l^^v^uker bar. Usuall.v 
two teams or tract(»r8 are used to draw it along, but one tractor may l>e used in light 
scrub. The .scrub ,devil is a high frame on two stout whetds, with a pole and front 
wheel. It is usually built after the style of the scrub roller, but the pole may be 
jilaced ill the centre and the tractor go through the scrub. The scrub devil is used in 
iieavy timber where it would be difficult to use a roller or log. It would be advisabh* 
to hire axemen in scrub that has been heavily timbered and burnt and consists of young 
trees about 15ft. high, as it is very rough on team or tractor. The scrub in this district 
may be classified as follows:—First, the heavy timber that is anything over 20ft. high: 
second, the medium scrub, anything from 10ft. to 20ft. high; the third and easiest to 
clear is the light bush below 10ft. in height. The tractor is the licst for clearing scrub; 
it saves time,* and there is not so much nicking to do as with a horse team. For a person 
taking up a scrub block a tractor would be best, as there is no w'atcr to cart. All that 
is needed after the scrub is knocked down is a good fire. Failing that, stieJe picking 
has to be done.” A further meeting held on December 2iid, attended by 25 members, 
took the form of n Question Box. (Secretary, Mr. A. Day.) 


BOBEBTS AND YEBEAN. 

October 8th.—^Present: 15 members. 

An instructive ji.ijjcr, ”Harvest Preparations,” wan contributed by Mr. V. J<»nas. 

M\rketing Wheat. —The following paper was read l\v Mr. F. TmhofP at the mcetifig 
held on November .5th:—”In the preparation and marketing of wheat the sample 
should be free from all foreign matter. One of the failings of many Australuin 
farmers is to sell wheat containing all sorts of rubWsh, and to command the best price 
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and demand is an nhjts't wln<»h ^honld bo aimed at. If buyers in tbo overseas markets 
were suit? of a };ood <*lean sanijile there would be a greater demand for our wheat. 
Varieties most .suitable for foreign markets, wheats to blend with the red wheats of 
othcT countries, sliouhl Ijc* grcnMi. Bulk handling would reduce the cost of handling 
ainl Khippiiig and liol]» to cnatr a bolter price. .\t ilic present time there arc only 
two ways of disposing of win at: one Viy way of selling it to the wheat nK?rchanl, a 
system which lias stood the test of many years; secoiwiJy, by tlic pooling system. Until 
all farmers supfiort it, the pooling system cannot be worked to its full advantage, and 
by working in with the pooling systems of other countries the full benefits will be 
piined.^^ Discussing the paper, Mr. M. Masters advocated selling wheat by grades 
instead of on a f.n.q. I.>a8is. Mr. J. Smith said that while bulk handling that would be 
costly to install, it would result in a reduction in handling charges. Mr. H. Mahar 
stressed the importance of the need for using a grader and only sowing the best and 
cleanest seed. M< ssrs. 8. Bijrber and P. Busche spoke in favor of pooling. Messrs. E. 
Pobke, L. and H. Ramsay, C. Mastcis, L. (lordon, and J. Busehe also spoke. (Secretary, 
Mr. r. Masters.) 


TALI A (Average annua] rainfall, 15.27in.). 

Mr, F. Elliott presided over an attendiiince of 18 members and two visitors at the 
meeting held on October 11th, when addresses were delivered by Messrs. W. J. Spafford 
and H. D. Adams, of the Department of Agriculture. (Secretary, Mr. A. Thomson, 
Elliston.) 


WIBBULLA.—Meeting held September 25th. Mr. F. Ijovegrove presided over an 
attendance of nine members and six visitors. A paper, Horses r. Tractor, was con¬ 
tributed by Mr. J. Pearson. (Secretary, Mr. H. Doley.) 


WUDINNA (Average annual rainfall, l.'bGtSin.). 

October 3rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Farm Economy. — A ])apor on this subject was read by Mr. A. Shepherd. In tln^ • 
discussion that followed Mr. Hollams favored borrowing money from the l>auk to 
purchase implements rather than buying on the time paym(*nt system. Matters of local 
interest were also discussed. 

Meeting held November 1st. Present: Nine members and six visitors. Reports of 
the Annual Ojngress were received and discussed. Mr. C. Newbon gave an address, 
‘^The Clydesdale Horse.’* 

A meeting held on December 23rd was attended by eight members. Matters in 
connection with the Crop Competitions for 1930-31 were discussed (Secretary, Mr. 
C. Newbon.) 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.(>9in.). 

Meeting held October 14th. Pi^esent: 10 members. Mr. M. Way read a paper, “ Grading 
Wheat for Export A keen discussion took place on the subject. “ Side Lines on the Farm 
^Secretary, Mr. C. Deer, Cleve.) 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(BAST or MOUNT LOFTY BAKOSa) 

ALAW(X>NA.—Accompanied by the District Agricultural Instructor (Mr. R. L. 
(Jriiliths) 13 members of the local Branch and 25 visitors from the Caliph and Veitch 
Branches inspect(*<1 the plots on the Veitch Experimental Farm, under the guidance 
the Manager, Mr. L. Smith. (8ecrctary, Mr. B. Finly.) 


BRINKLEY. 

Meeting held October 9th. Present: 1H members and two visitors, t^jugross report^ 
were received and discussed. 

Twenty members and four visitors attended the meeting held oji November 5th. 
Matters of local intorest were introduced for discussion. (Secretary, lilr. C. Pe.arson.'i 


OOPEVILLE.—Meeting lield Octobc*r 15th. Present: 12 members. Rejmrts of delegates 
to Annual Oongresj. were received and discussed. On November ISth a largo number 
of members and visitors, in comj)anv with Mr. R. (’. 8“ott (Superintendent of Experi¬ 
mental Work) inspected the plots bcdiig conducted on the ])ropeity of the Secretary (Mr. 
G. Sutherland). 
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CLANFIELI) (Average animal rainfall, to ITiTi.V 

Meeting held October 16th. Present: eight members. Mr. L. Orwell re:vd a paper, 
<‘The (Chamber of Iiidiistrios,and reports of the delegates to Congress were 

received and diseiissed. (Soeretarv, Mr. W. IVarec.) 


KALYAN. 

October 15th.—Present: Eight members. 

Care of the Breeding Ewe and Marking and Tailing Lambs. —Mr. R. Lang pre¬ 
sented the following paper:—When financial difficulties and bad times confront the pro¬ 
ducer, more precautions should be taken with the Hock. Bad seasons have made sheep¬ 
breeding more difficult these last few years. That is the time when breeders should pro¬ 
vide better management of the flock. The flock should be inspected every day, to see 
that the sheep are all right. Breeding ewes should receive first consideration. It is 
advisable to keep the breeding ewes in a separate paddock. The flock should be mouthed, 
ami faulty and weedy owes culled out for rations or fattened and sold. Mouth the ewes 
just after shearing, and after lambs have been weaned. It does not pay to breed from 
an old ewe. She is never in such good condition as a younger ewe, nor is she so abh^ 
to stand the strain of rearing a lamb. The best ages of ewes to breed from are from 
a 4-tooth to a full mouth. When mouthing and culling, only the best, youngest, an<l 
strongest ewes should be kept for breeding. The ewes chosen for breeding should be 
|)ut in a good paddock, separate from the other sheep, and the rams put with them. 
Rams should never be put in any later than e^irly December. This will procure jin early 
lamb, which will be well grown in the spring, when feed is good. The ram is just lis 
important as the ewe; the nim must not be too old, and should be in as good a condition 
as the. ewe. After the rams have been mated with the ewes, they sliould either be 
frequently yarded or mustered into a small paddock over night. This will give a better 
lambing percentage and more even lambing. This should be done for the first five or 
six weeks after the rams have been put in. During the mating season the ewes shouhl 
be allowed to graze on goo<l pasture. This will give a good percemtage of lambs. Th^* 
ewe will be strong and in good condition, and will rear a good lamb. .\ month or fiv; 
weeks prior to lambing the ewes should be got in, cnitched and wigged, and the ranis 
removed from the ewes. (Vutching gives the lamb a better iduince of fimling the teats 
when it is young, Tt also minimises the danger of the ewes getting flyblown after 
lambing. When c?*utching the ewes, do not handle them roughly, otherwis<* losses may 
be expected. When the lambing season commences the ew<*s should be inspected onct» 
a day, to see if any of tlie ewes are down or need attention, ami if any of the ewes 
that have lambfal have left their lambs. All dogs should be kept out of the lambing 
paddock. A good plan, if it is possible, is to shift the ewes with the strongest lambs 
from the lambing paddock to a fresh paddock. This can be done after the lamb is 
about a wec'k old. A little time spent in this direction is wtdl worth while! ('hanging 
the ewes and lambs from one paddock to the other where feed is bettei* enables tlie ew4* 
to give more milk and the lamb will grow stronger and faster. On no account sliould 
a ewe with a lamb be placed on dry feed. If drought conditions prevail and hantl 
flooding luis to be adopted, the ewes should be given such food us will make milk for 
tlie lamb; otherwise it is just as well to sacrifice the lamb to save the mother. Before 
tailing operations commence, all yards that are going to be used .shouhl be cleaned* out 
and all refuse carted away. If tailing operations are performed with a knif<*, it should 
be Avell sharpened and sterilisiMl before it is used. The day of tailing should l>e of 
moderate temperature, operations should be startwl early in th<' morning, ami sufficient 
hands available to finish by about .‘1 o'clock in the aftemoon. This will give the ewe 
tiim^ to mother her lamb before ilarkness sets in. An insptH'.tioii sIiouM be made of 
the flock to see that everything is all right, because if the next day is sultry or hot, 
some of the lambs may have been affwted by flies or neeil attention in some oilier way. 
The flock should he left to settle down for the first two or three days Iwfore ilriviiig 
or shifting any gi'cat distance. Tails, &<•.., should be eleared out of the yard iiml 
(‘ither burnt or buried. Finally, sprinkle the yaril with disinfectant, such as milk oil 
fluid, and leave the yard fresh and clean for the next time it is to be usimI. ’ ’ (8i*cretarv, 
Mr. R. Lang, (loondooloo.) 


LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, Ifi.lftin.). 

Octoller 10th.—Present: 18 members and two visitors. 

The District Agricultnial Instructor (Mr. R. L. Griffiths) delivered an addrcs.s, 
Factors Controlling Wheat Yields in the Mallee/V 

Sheep on the Farm. —The following paper was read by Mr. R. Pocock at the meeting 
held on November 22i»(l:—It is recognised that for the succc*ssful cnltivation of wheat, 
fdieep play an es«ejitial part on the farm. With costs of wheevtgrowing continually 
Ui^iinting up, it uill }a» readily seen that for the capita! laid out the margin of clear 
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profit will be gi*eatly in favor of sheep. At this period in our history, w'heu every effort 
is being made to make our ctmntry pay its accounts over«eas-~~wool and meat being 
commodities that are reiatively cheaply produced—farmers must devote more attention 
to wool and fat lambs. It can )»e said with as much truth as ever that ‘^Australia is 
carried on the back of the sheep.” In our district, which is essentially a wheat area, 
for profitable managemejit the farm is most efficiently worked on a system which allows 
wheat to be grown onco in cvejy three years, thus allowing one year of feed off stubble 
land. In the first jdacc*, the wheat crop will do better and the liiiid be kept in a 
more vigorous condition. To keep fallow in good condition on land that has previously 
laid out, extra working of the fallow is jjractically essential. These workings are 
refiiected in the crop of wheat. The management of the sheep may be divided into 
the following headings, and in certain conditions cither method may be made profit* 
able:—(1) Merino flock kept entirely; (2) pure bred Merino ewes mated with English 
rams; (3) Cross ewes of Merino formation witli English rams; (4) pure bred English 
breeds. Merits of each breed as it applies to this district:—(1) The pure bred 
Merino flock is only practical on a large holding and where hand feeding 
is not the general practice and aims at the production of ewes for sale 
and wethers. In a flock of this description about half of the flock is readily saleable, 
leaving the breeding flock of ewes to be kept in times of poor seasons. Some flocks 
of this description are vei-y valuable in a district, for from them good lines of ewes 
are available, but as a general practice, this method of sheep keeping cannot be con¬ 
sidered as most useful here. (2) Merino ewes mated with English rams.—For general 
practice, the large-framed, clean-faced, and active Merino is a sheep hard to beat for 
the production fat lambs for market. As time goes on these sheep will be more 
difficult to procure. Farmers generally will find that money is well spent in paying for 
a good class of young ewe. At the recent large sales in the north it was noticeable 
that for short yardings of 2-6 tooth ewes good values were paid for them. This is rightly 
so, because the fleeces grown give a fair margin on the amount paid for the sheep. 
Also these sheep will be useful on the farm until six years old. There is a wide 
selection of ranis to mate with these sheep, but it is generally recognised that the Down 
lireeds of sheep are the liest for the production of a lamb for the English and local 
markets, i.e., a lamb whose live weight is 04)bs. to TOlbs. and dresses 321bs. to 381bs. My 
choice of rams is the Southdown, Shropshire, or Suffolk. Mated w'ith pure Merino 
ewes, these sheep give more block formation of carcass and mature early. The Dorset 
has found great favor, but, nevertheless, they do not, as a generjU rule, fulfil the 
lequirements of the short, compact carca.ss so necessary for export. (3) Cross bred 
ewes as a flock mated with English rams.—I also include the Corriedale under this 
heading, for it is generally considered a crossbred sheep. This method of lamb raising 
is a good one, and it will be noticed that in the awards of prizes to fa/t lambs at the 
most important shows the crossbred ewe is usually responsible for raising the first prize 
lambs. They mature early, grow'' quickly, and the ewes are much better milkers. Thus 
the lambs arc more sappy and presentable at the bloom stage w^hen a lamb is marketed, 
llie production of lambs from these ewes is generally fitted for the districts where the 
minfall is a little better than in the mallee; at least this is generally recognised. From 
personal observations 1 see no reason why the crossbred ewe could not be kept. They 
do well at home and also on otlier pecqple’s feed, and the latter point I suggest as prac¬ 
tically the only serious disability. The wool of these sheep brings good money—^as 
much per lb. as the Merino—but weights are are not equal to Merino. This type of 
ewe for fat lambs will be used more extensively. (4) The use of pure English breed.— 
This is not an especially good method for raising fat lambs; the sheep are sluggish 
and do not mate quickly and it is diflScult to obtain a line of early lambs from pure 
ewes. Merino and Merino cross ewes are much quicker and less trouble, therefore, for 
general purposes, this method is of little interest. Points worth bearing in mind.—^Do 
not try and breed from ewes that are too young, or mortality will be heavy where 
English rams are used. Always obtain clean-faced sheep when buying replacements. 
Do not cut tails too short wlhen nrarking lambs; this increases fly trouble. Machine 
crutching is practically essential, and, if possible, should be done about four to six 
weeks after shearing, and again in March. The expense of this practice will be over¬ 
come by the use of small plants used by .several ow'ners. I suggest that a class for 
fat lambs be included in the local show; live weight to be 621b8. to 70lbs, and judged 
for the best turned out lamb at the weight. Hand feeding of sheep for market is not 
a payable proposition and may be done only in a moderate wray with lambing ewes and 
stud stock. Another reason is that in times when it is necessary to feed, sheep are 
forced on the market and one is usually found feeding food, which is gradually rising 
in price to sheej), the value of which is getting cheaper. It is better to keep a few 
less sheep and save the .worry for some one who will buy your reserve fodder, (Secretary, 
MVi R, Koch.) ^ 
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MARAMA.—Congress reports by Messrs. Rogers and Hinkloy were received and 
discussed at the meeting held on October 29th. i'ifteen members were present. The 
meeting held on November 15th was attended by 15 members. Mr. T. Hinkley (Hon. 
Secretary) read a paper, ^‘Wool.’> 

MILLENDILLA.—Meeting held October 2nd. Present: seven members. Mr. B 
Scheer spoke on the subject, ‘‘The Farmers' Freedom Association.'' (Secretary, Mr. 
V. Wegener.) 

MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to loin.). 

October 18th.—Present: 14 memibers. 

Farm Blacksmithino. —Mr. M. Kuchel read the following paper:— '‘A blacksmith 
shop on the farm will save many a trip to the township and loss of time in repairing 
breakages which are insejiarable from cultivator and harvesting work. At periods which 
are not busy on the farm, odd jobs can be done and old material which would otherwise 
bt^ thrown on the scrap heap can be used in making handy appliances for farm 0 £MMVi- 
tions. The shop should be equipped with a forge, anvil, vice, drilling machine, 8<»me 
tongs, a couple of hammeis of different weights, a sledge hammer, an as.Hori;nioiit of 
punches and chisels, \m'nchee and spanners, a set of taps and dies suitable for threading 
all sizes of bolts from jin. up to lin. in thickness. With these tools a farmer can do 
numerous jobs, such as making eyebolts, S hooks, split links, 8hari>ening ploughshares, 
crowbars, picks, &c. In welding it is necessary to keep the fires and irons to be welded 
clean and free from clinker. The iron should l)e heated to a white heat. Old tyres 
from a buggy or spring-dray can be made into very good gates. In {preparing to weld 
two pieces of iron, sec thid both roach the proper heat at the same time. Heating 
should proceed smoothly and gradually. Share sharpening is one of the most important 
jobs on the farm, and w'quires certain amount of skill. l>o not overheat or burn the 
shares; draw the metal down to a fairly long edge and see tliat the share is perf*e<dly 
level and straight on the bottom. Broken set-screws in pulleys or cogs *nay be reniovi'd 
by sawing a nick across the set screw, then if the set-screw \nll not move with a centre 
punch, bore a small hole so that a larger drill will foMow through the set sefrew without 
running into th<' casting. A few car|K*nter's tools and a soldering outfit will also add 
to the usefulness of the e<|uipmcnt. Many kinds of fluxes can be used for soldering, 
but ‘killed’ spirits of salts will solder tin or galvanised iron. To kill spirits of salts, 
place a small quantity of the spirits in an open-mouthed bottle, add a few pieces of 
zinc, and when the spirits have finished boiling, remove the zinc whicli has not dissolved 
and add one-third of rain water and a few shavings of sal ammoniae. In handling 
spirits of salts be careful that none touches the hands, as it is apt t(» be very painful; 
also see that none gets on the clothes. See that the iron is well tinned mvd clean. In 
tinning an iron, heat to soldering heat, then polish nnth an old file and rub in a pi<‘ce 
of sal aminonisic into which u ])iece of solder has bt»en droj»j>ed. See that 'ill tools 
are in a handy position, so that they can be found without any trouble. Have a plae<* 
for everything and kee]) everything in its place,” 

Bookkebpino. —Mr. V. T.iehmann read the following ])aper at tin* meeting held on 
November 15th:—‘‘Present indications point to the fact that it is likely to bwome 
increasingly dilficult for the farmer to make* a living unless he ean find means for 
reducing costs of })roduction. It is unlikely that there will be* any very gnvit increaw 
in the price which his commodities bring, therefore it is <»ur duty, if we an* to succocmI 
through this depression, to keep a correct account of ail matters which our farms 
])roducc. If we know «*ertain lines are not paying, we should at onc(* investigate every 
possible way of making economics. The ‘tchievement of this can be accomplished in 
various ways, and is mostly within the power of each individual farmer. Improvements 
and innovations which tend to improve farming methods are constantly being introduced, 
and to be truly efi^ient the farmer must keep ever in line with these. To be able to run 
any business, and at the present time farming is as much a business as any other line 
of production, the proprietor must have some means of analysing his various costs and 
of telling where and how his methods need revision or elimination. Every farmer should 
have some mfrtliod of bookkeeping which will enable him to know what Hues are and 
what linos are not proving eeonomieal. Unless he knows this, it is practically useless 
to attempt any improvement in his income. Farm bookkeeping is a complicated business 
and not to every farmer’s taste, but the need for it is becoming increasingly great. 
There arc very few farmers in a position to state definitely wliat their actual costs are, 
for they do not keep records of their operations or of the results obtained. Records can 
l>e kept provided one is pre])ared to go to some trouble and exercise care. Home know¬ 
ledge of accountancy is required to assist t)ne in the keeping of such records to deter¬ 
mine the cost of diflPereiit operations, such as tractor and horse maintenance, hsrvestiii«r, 
and Feeding, also of a much neglected item; depreciation. Pew farmers have hud the 
opportunity of acquiring a grounding in proper bookkeepiiig methods, and after a long 
and laborious day’s woik in the f?eld, sitting down to bookkeeping at night is almost 
out of the question. With the demand of the Taxation Offlee, due attention to the 
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keeping of records is necessary. For his own finaucial wellbeing the farmer should 
know «t the end of the year how and in what direction his business jirogressed or not. 
In short, each yew he should have a stocktaking. A properly prepared statement will 
aid him in avoiding or discontinuing various lines that do not pay, and possibly the 
extension of those things that would pay for more attention, also whether he is putting 
his energy to the best use. One of the first essentials to keeping of records for the 
farmer is a full-sised diary and a properly-kept daybook. Once or twice a week the 
farmer can write up what he has done on each of the intervening d iys, what he has 
paid out, what he has received, also records of weather aiul rjiinfall if so desired. It 
should show dates of fallowing, seoding, and harvesting results, with kinds of wheat, 
etc., stock bought and sold, periods of lambing, numbers of slieep shorn, bought, or sold, 
and each succeeding year will become a. valuable book of reference. As regards finances, 
periodically the farmer can go through it, and fr<iin it enter up in a ledger, which is 
essential, all receipts and payments. With the diary for reference, matters are simplified 
for taxation purposes. The farmers' receipts can be reckoned easily as a rule: so much 
for wheat, hay, stock, cream, eggs, and so (oi r Imt in tihe matter of outgoing monies he 
is likely to overlook much that could and sliould l.e n^eorded as legitimate expenses. The 
farmer ptfiys cash for many items, and these {-hould not be forgotten, bec^iuse in the 
course of a year they may run into pounds. Imt if entered in the diary or daybook they 
can all be totalled at the end of the financial year. When dealing witii the ledger, more 
care is necessary, for the headings should conform as far as possible to the headings in 
the taxation returns. There should be headings for everything on the farm, including 
all kinds of livestock, each separate, so that gains or losses can be recorded for each. 
Then there are poultry, machinery, im]dcments, harness, tools, fencing, sheds, &c., and 
all the activities of the farm, not forgetting insui-ance against fire, workmen's compen- 
sation, accident insurance, &c. At the end of the y<‘ar all the balances Lnken from •Mie 
ledger should balance with the bank passbook, if all amounts received have been paid 
in and cheques drawn for all debits. There is still anoth€?r item to be taken into 
account, and one in regard to which farmers are prone to overlook, that is depreciation. 
In reading a business balance-sheet the line ‘ written off ’ is frequently observed. It 
cannot be denied that so soon as buildings, fences, &t*., are erected, deeny, not noticed 
perhaps for a long time, sets in, and the same applies to macliinerv, harness, tools, etc., 
after a certain age is T«u*hed. Depreciation, therefore, should not be omitted from the 
balant^-sheet, and farmers should make reasonable allowance for depreciation of plant 
and improvements when estimating their income for the year. In justice to himself, and 
those dependent on him, the farmer should protect himself by keeping a strict account 
of all his transactions.'' 

Whkat Samples. —Thirty-seven samples of wheat from the past harvest were tabled 
at the meeting held on January 24th. These ranged from 551bs. to OSlbs. to the bushel, 
with an average of fiii 1/7th lbs, approxiniatoly to the bushel. (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Altmann.) 


MYPOLONGA. 

Meeting held September 24t-h, Present: Nine meniber.s and seven visitors. Mr. P. 
Collins road a paper, ‘^Unit Values of Manures." Ortificates won in the 19,30 Pruning 
Ck>mpetitions were presented, and reports of delegates to Annual Congress received and 
discussed. (Secretary, Mr, P. Pickering.! 


MOOBI^NDS (Average annual rainfall, 14.7<>in.). 

October 29th.—^Present: four ineml^ers and four visitors. 

Converting a Scrub Block into a Farm. —Mr. W. Cooinbe read the following 
paper:—First choose a site for the homestead, which should be on rising ground, as 
near the centre of the block as possible, so that all paddocks will open into one home 
paddock, and if the section is square, this is quite feasible. It also makes it possible 
to have water laid on to all the paddocks with very little piping. This also has in 
advantage, in so much as all water troughs are within easy reach of the home, saving 
much time and worry. Do not forget to include a suitable spot for the orchard and 
garden. Erect stables and sheds on rising ground and on the east side of the home. 
The bore should be between stables and house. Plant a row or two of ornamental 
trees between the stables and the house, and a row of trees and a hedge on the western 
side of the house to act as a breakwind. The first yeau* a 50-aere paddo<*k should be 
fenced to provide a plot of early groen feed. It is also advisable to grub a patch so 
that hay can be cut; this is one of the big problems that faces the new settler. The 
first year roll down as much scrub as possible and put in :i big acreage, and leave 
some to be left under fallow. On new land on*; can command a bigger acreage than 
cn old land. On new land it is possible to commence drilling in April, and perhaps 
sown dry, with no fear of weeds. To ensure a fair crop, not less than TOlbs. of super 
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toutin’ aero should l>e tiowu; but with tho seed fcowii early, on new land one may cut 
it down to perhaps 4(dbs. with good results. Fences are an important item on a iiew 
blo<rk, esjiHicially \\here all timber has to be procured from elsewhere, but one should 
endeavor to erect a good boundary fence as soon as possible. For division fences, a 
do until a decisioji is n^ached ns to the subdivision of the block. For 
lollin.^ scrub, I prefer a heavy roller, because there will then be less snags to deal with. 
With good tire breaks, burning should bo done with a good hot north wind. All 
springbacks should be cut before burning, this being easier work than cutting and 
carting them oil after the tirtj. It should be the aim of every man dealing with new 
lana lo do everything possible to esure a good crop. This means a good stubble burn, 
and this means as much to him as the grain. Three good burns should l)e suffi^dent 
to kill most of tin* sho(»ts, w'ldcii is the aim of ilu‘ man converting a virgin blocic 
a farjii." (Secretary, Mr. L. Ortloft*.) 


NETHKBTON. 

October 8tli.—Present: 24 members. 

Shi:kp in THU Malllu. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. A. McLean:— 
“The statements in this t^per are intended to apply to sheep management only as 
I'ogards the mallee lands east of the Murray. Every farmer should have a few sheep 
as soon as lie can possibly get them; they are a most valuable asset on the farm. Fat 
lamb raising in this district is out of the question. At present the district is not 
suitable for the production of fat lambs; we are also too far away from market and 
freiglHs are too high. Crossbreds of any breed are more dii&cult to handle than the 
Mi'rino; they are also more inclined to roam into neighbours* paddocks, especially if he 
has bettor feed. Merino wool is the most valuable, and we grow in Australia the best 
Merino wool in the world, and always commands a good price. The farmer in the mallee 
(listriels does not, as a rule, possess good fences, therefore, the Merino being quiet, 
troubles the fences least of all breeds. The average farmer should secure, in the iirst 
place, a number of as good ew'os as possible. Cast-for>age ewes from a stud is a very 
good plan; not move than liis farm can carry easily, for ovtjrsttx^king is a very bad 
practice. Then through a reliable stock tirm secure sires, or if he attends a stud slieep 
sale, ask a friend well u)) in the knowledge of sheep to select a sire suitable to your 
requirements, remembering always tliat our climatic conditioss, coupled with the sandy 
nature of our soil, always creates u tendency townids fineness of wool. It is necessary to 
securi* a robust, 8 troiig*w' 0 (»lled sb'e, then by careful culling, try if possible to have Ml 
one class of aliecp, so that at shearing time then? will not be two or three ditferent 
classes of wool. The wTiglity liet^ce of about 04 qlality is the most profitjiblo wool to 
grow. Early lunibs are Ijest, but do not have lambs dropped before there is a reason 
able chaiicA' of ihert^ being some green feed for the mothers. Ewes need careful 
attention during lambing; also have all lambs dropped within two mouths if possible. 
Almost eva^ry farmer can tail his own lambs, and the best time to do this is when the 
lamb is two to three weeks old. You can hardly tail a lamb too young, and it is safe to 
tail when they are four or five days old. ^ ’ 

fl AnvKSTKK V. SruippEi;.—Mr. B. Teiuby read the following paper at the meeting held 
on November 19th:—“With a harvester one man can reap and clean the w'heal ui one 
operation, as against two operations, viz., reap and clean wT.th a winnower. The man 
wdth a harvester can then cart his wheat to the market or barn, w<her<*a.s his neighbor 
with a stripper has to feed his hors<?8 on Iiay until he deans the wheat. It also allows 
the man with a liarvester to gel his paddocks cleaned out sooner and make use of the 
feed instead of feeding on hay. On an average crop with much cool w'cather the extra 
imy fed to a stripper team w'ould be woith much more than the c,o(?ky chaff sawd. 
.Another point in favor of the harvester is tliat one c^ii refip earlier and later than w'ith 
a stripper, unless perhaps the plajit includes a good power winnower, which will then 
make the stripper outfit much more expensive. Another saving is not having to travel 
the harvester to a wheat floor, and there is always an element of risk in the wheat 
heax)s becoming damaged by rain. The harvester makes a better sample of wheat, pro- 
dueing less cracked grain, than with a stripper. It also blows out smut and wild oats 
better than wheat cleaned with a winnower after being reaped with a stripper. An 
8ft. harvester costs £200, as against £170 for an 8ft. stripper, plus cost of winnower or 
the cx)8t of winnowing each year, which would bring the cost of plant at least as high 
if not higher than a harvester. On 400 acres averaging 12bush. the saving in favor of 
a harvester would be about £50. The harvester would probably save a fortnight's time 
in harvesting operations, in which time all the wheat could be carted to market, leaving 
the man with a stripper his wheat still to cart. The harvester certainly saves no cocky 
chaff, but when the saving in wages, costs, and feed are gone into, it will be found that 
the saving of cocky chaff is an expensive itm, especially as it is practically useless on 
its own. The country in this district--<!8pecially new land-^ probably considered too 
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rough for a harvoiter, but I experienced no trouble last season witli my machine excej>t 
that the elevator box was sometimes bent through hitting big stumps. It made a good 
sample and worked satisfactory. The main items needing attention are to be sure and 
keep plenty of oil and grease on working parts, belts just tight enough so they will not 
slip, and keep all nuts and bolts tight. Mr. O. Wilkin also read n r. (Seeretiiiy, 
Mr. Wilkin, Yumali.) 


RAMOO. 

October 14th.—Present: Eight menilKTS. 

Budpikg,—M r. C, Boehm read the following paper:—•‘Evojy gardener or fruitgrower 
should have a knowledge of budding, for often an undesirable tree or plant is discovered, 
and the best way to treat these is to bud them. If budding is not understood, very often 
these trees or plants are left for years, which means quite a big loss to the owner, and 
to engage a man for the job, if there are only one or two trees, may be rather expensive. 
It is always advisable to bud trees while still young. To bud older trees it is necessary 
to cut part or all of the tree right back to about 6in. stub® at pruning time. These 
stubs produce a mass of youjig growth. In tin* spring or early HUiTiin(*r—when this 
growth is about 1ft. long—-it shoubi be thinned out and only those left required for 
budding in the best positions. Usually, about three or four will be ready for budding 
in December, preferably just after an irrigation to ensure a full flow of sap. Bud only 
after a cool idiange has taken place and so avoid disaj>pointin<Mit. For the budding of 
deciduous trees, select buds from strong water shoots grown on the parent tree, but 
be sure that they are wood buds and not flower buds. Have a sharp knife, and cut 
the leaf from the selected bud to a short stub, then cut the bud, starting ^in. below 
and flnishing Jin. above, and remove a small chip of wood from inside. Then iiiseit 
in the **T’' slit as quickly as possible and push bud down with the aid of the leaf 
stub as far as possible. Quickly tie the bud with rnflia or bag twine on to]) first 
and then down as far as the slit, then wax it all over with grafting wax to exclude all 
jiir, and finally wrap some rag around to k(H?p off the direct rays of the sun. In 
10 to 14 days it is necessary to loosen all ties, wdien it will readily be seen if the 
buds have taken. If so, retie loosely, but there is no need to use wax this time, but 
th(^ rugs must be replaced. This will do f<»r two to tlirw weeks, when all ties can be 
removed, hut if the w'eather is hot, retie the rags until a cool change takes place, when 
the rage can be removed. At the next jiruniug cut back just above the bud. These 
buds generally grow very rank the following spring, and are often damaged by strong 
winds in early summer. They require watching, and wdien about 1ft. long shoitld be 
cut back to a bud facing the direction best suited for shaping the tree or to a lateral 
pointing the desired way. Repeat tlie shaping as the growth increases. By this juethod 
a tree can be better and more quickly shaped than if all the growth is left until the 
following winter pruning. Citrus trees are budded the .same as deciduous trees, only 
the time of budding differs. For best results I find Septembe^r and October and again 
in March and April the best time for inserting citrus buds. The buds should be 
selected from well rounded wood from near the base of some well grown extended shoot. 
It is not necessary to take out the little chip of wood from the citrus bwls. A good 
grafting wax can easily and quickly be made at home by taking equal i>;nts of tallow 
or any fat (unsalted) and be^wax and one quarter part of rt'sin. Melt all together, 
atid when cool will be ready for uw*.Discussing the paper Mr. Lewis said some years 
ago a number of trees shot below the bud and were as thick as one’s arm before* he 
budded again. He cut back to the main arms, and after they shot he budded, and 
now they were good trees. He asked whether it was advisable to cut the shoot above 
the bud, or allow it to go for a time. Mr. C. Boehm said not to cut the shoot. When 
the bud was growing cut a strip above the bud—cincture, about 2in. above the bud—and 
tie the new shoot to it. Mr. J. Boehm asked if it was possible to get success by 
budding into the older wood on citrus. Mr. C, Boehm said the oark was too 

hard. A bud from well-rounded wood near the base was necessary. If one had a large 
orange tree, bud two or three limbs and let the rest grow. In citrus budding par¬ 
ticularly he advised putting wax around. Keeping air away was one of the main points. 

A further meeting was held on November *lr<I, there being present Mr. J. Boehm 
(Chair), and eight members. A paper, tiiring,” was rend by Mr. R. Bell. 

(Secretary, Mr. J. Odgers). 


HKNMABK (Average annual rainfall, l().52in.). 

Mr. O. Weste presided at the meeting held on October 15th, which wae attended by 
18 members and 23 visitors. Mr. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) delivered 
an address, <‘The Codlin Moth.” Mr. Quinn presented to Mr. M. Pethic the trophy 
for the Vine Section of the River Murray Pruning Competitiens. (Secretary, Mr. 
W. Meier.) 
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T A PLAN.—Meeting held October ^9th. Present': Seven members. Reports of tlie 
Forty-first Annual Congress were received and discussed. (Secretary, Mr. P. Hodge, 
Nangari.) 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

RLAOKHEATH. 

Octolwi 9th.—l^resent: IJ members. 

Mr. Pym rend an article, Pasture Management,” from the Journal of Agrimltarr* 

Af(‘eting held November 5th. Present: H) nienihers. Numerous questions relating to 
stocJk troubles were discussetl, and a paper, ‘M>,nrv Farming,’’ was read by Mr. 11. 
Paecii. 

Eight members were pi'esent at the meetiiijg held on Deirember 11th. Members dis- 
cussod matters relating to the Wool Publicity Campaign. 

At the meeting held on January Kth, Mr. H. Pa<*eh presided over an attendanc'c of 
10 members and visitors. A paper from the Journal of AgneiUinrt^ ^‘Tlie Control of 
Drift Sand,” was read by Mr. R. Talbot. 

Meeting held February 5th. Present: eight members and two visitors. The subject, 
”General Management of Draught Horses, ” was discussed. (Secretary, Mr. E. Paecli, 
Roekleigh.) 


BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29iu.). 

Meeting held October 13th. Present: nine members. Mr. W. Goldsack contributed an 
instructive paper, “American Orchard Practices.” 

On November 8th eight members of the Branch visited the Oaybuni Estate. 

A further meeting held on November 10th was attended by 14 members. Mr. H. 
Fowler (Manager Blackwood Orchard) gave an address, “Codlin Moth Control.” (Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. R. Quinn.) 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35*03m.). 

October 4th.—Present; 14 members. 

Members visited the poultry yards of Messrs. Wright and Coles, of Longwood. 

On November Ist 11 members and four visitors made a tour of inspection of the district in 
company with the members of the Mount Compass Branch and Messrs. W. J. Spafford and H. C. 
Pritchard (Department of Agriculture). Under the guidance of Mr. P. Wise (Secretary of the 
Mount Barker Branch) the visitors were afforded the opportunity of inspecting the bacon 
factory of Messrs. W. Jacobs h Sons and the experimental grass plots being conducted by 
the Waite Research Institute. Other properties visited included Messrs. Bates^ (dairy farm), 
L. Cowan and W. McDonald (stud sheep). 

The annual social held on November 29th was attended by 16 members and visitors to the 
number of over 100, including delegates from the Blackwood, Kangarilla, Longwood, McLaren 
Flat, Scott’s Bottom, Clarendon, and Balhannah Branches. Mr. H. N. Wicks (Vice-chairman 
Advisoiy Board of Agriculture) addressed the meeting, and musical and elocutionary items 
were rendered. 

The meeting of January 3rd was held at the residence of Mr. M. Basey, and was attended by 
11 members. The experiments in manuring fruit trees aroused keen interest. Afternoon tea 
was provided by Mrs. Basey. (Secretary, Mr. A. Stone.) 

■ — ■ — ^ .. • 

GUMERACHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.45in.). 

October 10th.—Pr(»sejit: 10 members and two visitor.M. 

An instructive address, “Sheep Breeding,'’ w'us delivered by Mr. W. Hanna. 

On January 5th Mr. W'. J, Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) addre^ssed 
members on the subject “Fertilisers and Manures.” There were present 15 members 
find visitors. 

nie meeting of February 2nd was held at Mr. A. Cornish’s residence, there being 
present 14 membet^. Mr. W. Boerth read a paper, “Systematic Farming.” (Secretary, 
Mr. L. Wise.) 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, ISin. to IBiii.). 

September 10th.—Present: 16 members. 

‘ ‘ P»ENEFiTs TO BE Dbrtvbd FROM THl: AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. * ’ The following pa|>er 
contributed by Mr. W. Lawton:—Agricultural Bureau is largely responsible 
for the adoption of many up-to-date and scientific methods of farming. Those who 
become members of a branch should join with the intention of doing something to 
improve the branch. If members attend meetings regularly and take a live interest 
in the work they wUI probably find that some of the other members have mastered 
problems that they have been trying to overcomie. Punctuality and regular attendance 
should be strictly observed by all members. During busy seasons it is often imp 08 |rible 
for members to attend meetings, but during the other portions of the year members 
should be able to devote one night a month to the Bureau. Not only the individual, 
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but the district is benefited by the Agricultural Bureau. Kach branch, to bo a success, 
should be a live organisation. The Becrctary of the branch can do mucli towards the 
Hiiccoss^of the branch, but he cannot do everything, and it is the duty of members to 
assist him in every possible way. The younger men especially should be impressed 
wHh the advice and heljj that can bo obtained from an active membership). By 
nttending the meetings, they arc given an opportunity of hearing the vievws and 
< xp)eriences of older members, which often enables them to avoid such mistakes as 
inigl»t have been made in the past. To the younger men the Bureau also stands as an 
education for public 8p)eaking. The knowledge of the officers of the Agricultural 
f>ep)artment is always at the disp>osal of members. Any question p)ut to those officers 
is most willingly iuvswered. Tlie reading of a paper at a meeting may ajipiear a .small 
item, but the discussion that takes place will be of some interest and benefit to all 
jMfsent. The fact that branches are to be found in all jirogressive districts is sufficient 
proof of the high esteem in ivliich the Bureau is held by the man on the land. 

Twelve members were present at the meeting held on Octobei Oth which tex^k the 
ff»rn» of a Question Box. (Becretary, Mr. B. Harvey, Hartley.) 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, l!7in.). 

October Kith.—Present: Nino members and three visitors. 

Mv. R. Gregory gave a repjort of the proceedings of the Annual Congress. 

Tot'k or THE DiSTKica'. —On November 13th, 11 members and four visitors nmde a 
tour of iuspiection of several holdings in the district. The first piropjerty visited was 
that of Mr. Nosw'orthy, who conducted the party over a paddock that he had success¬ 
fully cleared of scrub. Before clearing, the land would only carry a few sheep; it is 
now carrying several sheep pier acre. The paddocks were sown with Subterranean 
clover, top dressed, and are now showing a rich growth of clover and natural grasses. 
Where the scrub wa.s binned off last season it show’s a distinct, line lietween top dressed 
and undressed pasture. Questioned regarding shoots, Mr. Nosworthy stated he had 
liad no difficulty with them, the few left after burning were eaten by the sheep, and 
the shoots gradually died as a result of the constant eating back. A few might need 
knocking off; these should never be left until the second year, because they were then 
harder to kill. Mr. Nosworthy stated that the ti-tree was so dense that he had great 
difficulty ill getting the sup>cr spreader through, and now there were only a few bushes 
l(»ft. Next iuspecte<l was a p)addock of light sandy soil which was once covered with 
l»Ia<*k grass on Mr. Dennis’ property. This w’Rs ploughed, sown with clover, and top 
<lrosse«l. This pasture lias made reiiuirkable first year growth. In some pilaccs the 
su[K*t did not quite reach the last round, ami the few clover vseedg that are trying to 
grow without the aid of super are very stunted. The p>arty next visited Mr, Stone, who 
showed a paddock that had been cleared ami burnt off. On this he broadcast 
Perennial rye and Bubterraneaii clover with supier, foilowhig up> with the harrows 
instead of ploughing. It was iidticeablo how well the rye grass was growing in any 
thick deposits of ashes, such pilaces as where logs had been burnt. It would probably 
[>ay to scatter rye seed whcreiei any logs had been burnt. Mr. Kay sliowed the party 
over a paddock, on which he IuhI s<iwn clover with oats as a cover crop. This was also 
scrub land cleared and pdoughed. As a first season’s growth it was very good, and 
should be very valuable later on for fattening sheep). (Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


LON(iWtK)l) (Average annual rainfall, .'t7in. t(» 3Sin.). 

(>f'ttd)cr 4fh. —Present: 10 members and 17 visitors. 

Qi AMFiOATTON.s OF THE Poi’i.TKY Faum EK. - Meeting held at the residence of Mr. J. 
K. Doles. Meml)(‘ra ,and visit(»rs, including 14 members of the (.^u*rry Gardens Brandi, 
inspected the poultry farm, incubators, broislers, etc. Mr. H. Wright read the follow- 
ing piapcr:—“It will \h* noted by those who have had the opportunity of inspiecting a 
nuinlier of pioultry farms that a ju'ogressive man does not confine himself to a rigid set 
of ideas, hut is ever ready to consider and adop)t i)rop)osals likely to increase his pro¬ 
duction, or enable him to carry imire stock. In the time at his dispiosal he should 
endeavor to keep in stride with the progress of time. There is an old saying: Have a 
cage in which to p>ul your bird befetre you catch it; and this holds good in jtoulfry farm¬ 
ing. The housing then is the first consideration, and one should learn and know a 
great deal about housing. In times of high wages and high prices for material he 
should have the ability to erect buildings in the most convenient and economic manner. 
In a district with a heavy miiifnll ho will find it advisable to put in good concrete floors, 
and he will need to pay attention to light and ventilation. He must continually study 
stock selection. His motto should be: Keep pegging away towards improving the flock, 
almost daily culling birds as they liecome backward in production. He will find that 
scientific breeding is a subject for constant study. Incubator handling requires very 
close attention and varied treatment during hatching, according to circumstances of 
climate. .Obicken rearing, although very interesting, ia at times trying, and keeps one 
close to hit j'6b. Feed wiaely, so that the birds are always progressing and healthy. 
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Best and cleanost foods will work towards this aim and keep down mortality. As ki$ 
table selections are fattening he must begin early, looking up prospective buyers. It does 
not pay to keep table birds over time. Birds for table are differently fed to tho€k» set 
aside for egg production. Poultry farming embraces a wide scope in agriculture, and 
undoubtedly it is an interesting phase of rural activity.^’ 

Grasses. —paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. Hughes at the meeting held 
on November Ist, 1930:—^^*On our small holdings we can produce a great many house¬ 
hold requisites, thus cutting out cartage, commission, etc., on those lines. Most land¬ 
holders in this district can grow all the fruit for dessert cooking, jams, and vegetables 
for home use if w^e have suflRcient manures, and if we keej) a cow or two, some pigs, 
and poultry they make us fairly independent. But it is not wise to put our hand into 
our pocket too far for manures or feed for our stock, otherwise we could buy produce 
instead, and at less cost. Whatever stock wc keep, be it a horse, cow, pigs, or poultry, 
means u.seful manures, and gr:tss i.s a big help in feeding such stock. In establish^ 
paddocks stock can utilise grass from about August to the end of December, and if 
sufficient is available some can be cut for hay. Barley gras.<i appears after the autumn 
rains, and on good soil can be cut three or four times until the seed prickles become 
a nuisance. Prairie grass gives feed almost as soon, and gives a Vietter cut, but not 
so many, and if grazed stock will eat it out. Rye grasses, rib grass, cocksfoot, and 
fog each have their advantages and disadvantages. I grow them mixed together. 
Couch grass is not much good as a feed, spreads rapidly, and is hard to get rid of. 
Clovers should be re])reseiit('d in the mixture. They grow in uiidrained swamps whioe 
most grasses wmuld jicrish in winter, and most of them are perennial—last for several 
years without re-planting. Subterranean i.«s a 8]»lendid ]niddock clover on either hills 
or swamps. Tt is good feetl from early August to Christmas in average seasons, and, 
cut in November, makes good hay. It is something of a trouble to cut and cure, and 
fed grwui it scours the cows. Give .stock dry hay at the same time to chock this. 
Perennial red clover (cow grass) makes a better hay. is more easily cut and cured, and 
w'hen fed green does not scour so much; but is not so hardy. Under irrigation it will 
give three good cuts during summer and a lot of feed in each cut. Alsike clover is 
much like it in growth. Two cuts (under irrigation) can be made, but these are 
heavier ones than those' from cow^ grass. Cattle eat readily both of these grasses, either 
green or as hay. Italian crimson is a hardy aimiial, gi\es a good body of f«'ed on 
high land, but cows prefer any of the other clovers to it. For other period.s of the 
year lucerne will give six to seven cuts during summer—not nearly as heavy as clo\cr 
eute—under irrigation, but only three cuts without irrigation. Milleta, Sudan grass, 
maize, &c., planted on our high lands in Oi^ober help us until frosts come, and by 
planting oiata or barley and rye mixed in April we can cut them froui July on or 1 ‘.ove 
them until November for hay. With annual crops there is ahvays the expt'iise of 
ploughing, seed, manure, &c,, and risk of failure, whereas the established grass paddink 
is there for several years. Omsidering the last year’s price of fruits and vegt'tables, 
what they cost to ])roduce in labor and manures and to market, and that there Heeiris 
no reason to expect better this season, I recommend grass paddocks because they are 
no outlay when once established. The stoek manure them. Sheep mean wool and iambs 
and mutton for the table. Cows mean milk, cream, and Imtter for the table, and 
skimmed milk for calves and pigs; both of which hel|) the table and cost very little 
if plenty of milk and grass is used. Poultry mean eggs and chickens, .and a grass 
paddock helps feed all of these.” 

A meeting was held on January 33st at Mr. L. Davey’s residence. Meml>ers report 
a light apple season. Mr. Davey’s cultivation of vegetables under irrigation aroused 
keen interest. Mr. W. Hughes related his experiences in marketing ]>ig8. (Secretary, 
Mr. J. B. Coles.) 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

October 2nd. 

Mr. A. Kidman presided over an attendance of members. Several McLaren Flat 
members also were present. Mr. R. Trott, of the Mcl.i:iren Flat Branch, gave a lecture 
on ”Motor Oars,” in w'hich he gave a resume of motor statistics and traced the 
development of the industry. Mr. Iiigerson, who w'as Chief Engineer of the British 
Phosphuate Commission in Nauru for 15 years, gave an address, “The Origin of 
Phosphate and tkland Conditions.” Delegates reported on the Annual Congress. 
(Secretary, Mr. J. Black.) 


ROCKWOOD. 

October 13th.—Present; 11 members and seven visitors. 

Dairying. —In the course of an adjdress on this subject, Mr. J. Hudd, of the Hartley 
Hiranch, said all breeds were goody^but advised when once a breed had been selected, to 
suck to it and try to have a uniform herd. All the cows needed to be well fed and 

looki^d after if good returns were expected. A cow could only make .milk from 
^material given her. He gave leporta of tested heifers to show the results of careful 
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bre(*dhjg on right linow. He udvifted every nian to buy the best Ijreediiig stock he could 
nfford, and each time lie bought to try and go for something better. In this vnxy he 
would gradually lift tlie standard of his stock. He believed in letting the stock 
have all the salt and other licks they could use. His method was to grow all his 
own feed, crushing all corn, and he gave the cows 121bs. chaff and 51bs. com as a daily 

ration. 

(Conservation ov Foduer anm) Heed Wheat. —Mr. M. Myer read a paper on this 
subject at the meeting held on November 10th:—After the lean p<*riocl experienced 
during the past three years, farmers might lie teinided to dispose of the whole of their 
produce to secure as much ready cash as possible. They would l)e well advised, how¬ 
ever, to overlook the economic aide of the question. For inf^tance, it would be very 
Imd liusiness to ..*oll wheat at milling prices, and then have to turn round and buy seed 
r(‘quir(’mcuts at from Is. to 2s. increase on that price. Apart from these aspects, it 
might not be possible, owing to the very difficult finaiicial position, for the Govern- 
nieiit 1o extend the same* measum of assistance as it has granted in the past. Wheie 
dair>dng and pig feeding are carried out, the holding back of sufficient grain for feeding 
tlic cows is most essential. In spite of the low prices of bacon and butter fat, and 
ihe low level of grain prices, there should flptill be a payable margin left in favor of 
feeding to animals. The conservation Of fodder for use during periods wdien pasturee 
and crops are dormant, is a sound investment, and particularly so where dairying is 
carried on. Prior to harvest one should consider the amount of hay that will be 
recjuiiod to carry <»vei' until the next harvest is available, and it is well to have a good 
reserve on hand, and in the event of perhaps having a long dry autiunn, it may be found 
in*<*e<stiry to feed file breeding <*wes or other stock.** (Becretary, Mr. M. Meyer.) 


8 TKATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, ia43in.). 

Meeting held October 15th. Mr. F. Laycock, Manager of the local Branch of the National 
Bank, read an instructive paper, “ Banking and Finance." 

Mr. 0. Goddard, of the School of Mines, gave an address. “ Wool-classing for the Farmer" 
at. the me<3ting held on NovemlK^r 18th. 

A meeting was also held on Novt^mber 5tb. There was an excellent attendance of members 
and visitors, including a number of ladies. I>r. C. Wing delivered an addrt^ss, " Hygiene and 
the Public Health." (Seort'tary, Mr. F. Allison.) 

TWKEOVALK (Average annual rainfall, 

Octobi’r 9th.—Present: 20 members and three visitors. 

C^rKriviON Box.—The following subjects were discussed:—IVhat is the best breed of 
fowl for this district? Answer ,—One member stated that the White Ijeghorii was the 
best l>reed in ogg production. The Brown Leglmrn was not so consistent in egg 
[n od net ion. For dual jinrpo.ses the Black Orpington or Black Minorca were fa vored. 
Success in any district was wrtqiped up in ]>roper housing in cold weather. When is 
I lie best time to plant lawn grasses! Ansu er .—'September or October, (buttings should 
bo planted in rows (5in. apart. What is the best teed for young turkeys? Answer .— 
('hopped onions mixed with pollard, also hard boiled eggs, cracked grain, and shell grit. 
For the first five or six w<»i*kM young turkeys slumld not be allowed to run out in the 
mornings, because of the danger of the young birds getting wet from running through 
grass. 

Apple —Mr. B. Hunter, M.P., in the course of an address on this subject 

at the November bth meeting, said the bet‘t soil for a fruit garden was a hard, firm, 
lieavy soil with ironstone in it. Buch soil would produc-e a good show’ apple with 
plenty of color. It wa.s not necessary to cultivate deeply. Selection of trees was of 
great importance, as a tree wdiich vtos stunted in its early life would never develop 
into a vigorous fruit-producing tree. He was in favor of keeping the tree low', as 
this gavi' them more vigor and facilitated picking. Fallowing w'as necessary to give 
the air a chance to get into the ground. A cro]) could be successfully grown in an 
off season if the tree whf striiiped in a crop year. By not allowing the tree to bear 
it would retain its vigor, and would produce a crop the following year. A good plan 
W’as to strip half the orchard, one would then have a fair crop each year. He did 
not favor burning the blossoms off with a strong spray during the flowering period. 
Cultivating and manuring were necessary. In the year that the tree was stripped 
pnming should not be enrried out, but the following year, when the tree was required 
to produce « crop, it should be pruned. He maintained that through careful pruning 
one* could get more fruit. Sprapinff .—The early January spray for codlin moth was 
the most important. (Secretary, Mr. B. Schapol.) 

UBAlDLiA AND SUMMEBTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.25in.). 

Meeting held October 6th. Present: 12 members and several visitors. Mr. A. Clobblediek 
delivered an address dealing with his trip to Tasmaniia to attend ihe fruitgrowers’ 
conference. (Secretary, Mr. G. Prentice.) 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS TO BE OFFERED SHORTLY. 

Lands in the Hundreds of BENARA, OOMAUM, GAMBIBR, JESSIE. 
JOANNA, KONGORONG, LAKE GEORGE, MAYURRA, McDONNELL, 
MOUNT BENSON, NARACOORTE, RIVOLI BAY, STIRLING, SYMON, 
and WATERHOUSE. 

When offered full particulars will be published in the Government Gazette, 
and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants lor laud is directed to the Official List 
of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July). The 
list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, Ac., of the 
sections available, and the conditions un<ler which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Box 29.3a, Adelaide. 


AFFUCATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of a 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and the 
successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to settlers 
has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by the State Bank 
Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the Chairman, Board of 
Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

District Conferences of Branches of tlie Agricultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows:— 

River Murray, at Ronmark, June 18th (Mr. W. E. Meier, Secretary.) 

Far West Coaat. at Ceduna, July 1st (Mr. E. H. Fear, Secretary.) 

Upper North, at Willowie, July 15th (Mr. H. A. Crisp, Secretary.) 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.80 a.m. in each case. Papers and questions 
for Conferences should be sent to the Ceneral Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a 
fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

Pruning Oompe>titloii& 

Pruning competitions in various parts of the State will be held as under:— 

Biver Murray Branches of the Bureau (Mr. J. J. Odgers, Ramco, Secretary).— 
Mypolonga (date to be fixed); Cadell, June 10th; Waikerie, .June llth; Moorook, 
June 12th; Berri, June 15th; Renmark, June 16th; championships, at Berri, on June 17th. 

Lower North Branches (Mr. J. S. Hammat, Williamstown, Secretary).—^Watervale and 
Penwortham, June 9th; Lyndoch, June 12th; Angaston, June 22nd; Light’s Pass, 
June 24th; Lone Pine, June 29th; Williamstown, July Ist. The championships will be 
conducted under the auspices of the Lone Pine Branch, and will be held near Tanunda 
on July 1. 

Sprmgton Branch (Mr. E. Brokate, Secretary), Juno 12th. 

The Beynella Competitions will be held on Friday, June 26th. 

Tile Future for Wheat. 

Speaking during the <liscu8sioii which follow'ed the reading of a paper, Profitable 
Farming on a Small Holding,” by Mr. B. P. Dutschke (Kilkerran), at the Yorke 
Peninsula Conference, at Maitland, on April 15th, Professor Perkins said it was not 
for farmers in districits such as those on Yorke Peninsula, where hygh yields of grain 
were received, to think of withdrawing from the growing of wheat. No man could 
be a good farmer wiio was not an optimist. ”If you want to be a pessimist go and 
live with those in the city! How are you going to live, then, and how are you going 
to occupy your time?” No man on the land could afford to give up an occupation which 
it had taken years to master. They hoped that w'here it was necessary State assistance 
would be available. Plvery man on the land was under certain Tesponsibilities. The 
farmer produced something without which the State could not do, and, recognising their 
responsibilities, men on the laud were not likely to throw up the sponge. He realised 
that they were receiving prices for their grain which were not economical. But farm¬ 
ing was essentially a means of earning a living and profits were always problematic. 
They could do very well without the luxuries of city life, and indeed were much better 
off without them. There w'as not the slightest doubt that prices would rise in the 
near future, and everyone hoped that it would be by next harvest, and personally he 
believed that would be so. Present .prices were absolutely without equal iu the history 
of the State. Since South Australia had been growing wheat there had been no 
year when prices had fallen lower than 2s, 3d., and that was in 1893, and in the 
current year wheat had not averaged over the State more than 28. Further, with 
exchange rates at a normal figure, that would be about la. fid. The present low price 
could not be expected to continue indefinitely. Land would go out of wheat in other 
countries which could put the land to other and more profitable uses. From 1924 and 
onwards rye was used extensively in Europe because wheat was too high in price for 
breadmaking, but with current low prices for wheat, which were actually lower than 
those of rye, it was only natural that the consumption of wheat should gradually be 
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restored to normal. There would probably he a reduction in the area sown to wheats 
a greater consumption, and the large surplus whicJi had accumulated would gradually 
disappear. His view regarding the low price for wheat was that this could, be largely 
attributed to the action of the North American Wheat Pools in their vain endeavor 
to check the normal fall in prices of the post-war boom. He had no personal feelings 
in this matter. The pools, instead of allowing the price for wheat to take a normal 
course, held, it back and so accumulated huge surplus stochs t»f grain. These, of course, 
could not be held indefinitely, and when this point was realised, trtocks were released, 
which resulted in an abnormal fall in prices. But f(>r this he believed that prices 
to-day would be in the vicinity of 3s. dd. i>er bushel. If jx*ople tried to handle an 
article of produce like wheat, which was grown practically all over the world, and 
endeavored to interfere with its normal circulation, there was the danger that they 
would do considerable harm to those concerned in its production. 

Concluding his remarks, Professor Perkins said, ‘ * I hope that you farmers on the 
Peninsula will try to put in as mucJh wheat as you possibly can. You will have no 
cause to regret it, and I feel certain that all the assistance that the State can give 
will be given. ’ ^ 

Side Lines on the Fann. 

‘' Tlie main object of side lines on the farm is to support the results of main crops, ’' 
said Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), in reply to the question, ^^What 
is the most profitable side line on the farm at present and wdiat breed w^ould be sug¬ 
gested P’ which Wiiis submitted by the Kilkerran Branch at the Conference of Yorke 
Peninsula Branches at Maitland on Fe}>ruary 15th. Continuing, the Director said it 
was unfortunate that in a comparatively short period of time farmers in South Aus¬ 
tralia appeared to have forgotten the value of si<le lines, and they had now found that 
in normal circumstances the farm could not reasonably stand on its own with one 
tyj»e of crop. In the past, when they talked about cc^sts of production, practically the 
whole of the discussion centred on wheat, but it would be fairer to look as well at the 
P'rofits earned by the whole of the farm. Looking at the question from a personal 
point of view, the Director thouglit that all the various side lines should be availed of 
to some extent, but in order of preference he would place ilairying on a limited scale 
firsti (/(Hvs presented the .advantage of bringing in a sum of ready money every 
two weeks. It was not easy to secure good cows, and in that direction they largely harl 
themselves to blame. During the past five years the State had lost 30 per cent, of its 
dairy cows, bet'^iuse South Australians had considered dairying irksome. In the second 
place, he recommended poultry, because here again was a source of ready money; and, 
thirdly, the farmer should consider the raising of fat lambs or the maintenance of a 
farm flock. In the case of sheep, the revenue was not so regular, and although they 
might have to pay high prices for cows, sheej* couhl not be handled on an average farm 
without additional expenditure. Fences, proper subdivision of the farm, and the pro¬ 
vision of adequate water supplies were necessary to the successful management of the 
flock. For the average farm, they could not get away from the well*developed, large- 
framed Merino ewe, although he recognised that tlie crossbred ewe would produce a 
better lamb; but the difficulty was to secure suitable crossbred ew^es, and it was a 
mistake to expect the average farmer to raise his own crossbred ewes. That meant 
keeping two types of rams, which would frequently lead to a good deal of confusion. 
The farmer would have to rely on the Merino ewes which could be purchased off 
shears. With the rams, there was a certain amount of difficulty, and they must consider 
this question from a national point of view. The type of export lamb was definitely 
for a well-developed, early maturing lamb, acceptable on the British market, and for 
this one of the Down types of ram, the dark-faced rams of the British breeds, waa 
essential. Of these the best was the Southdown. Lambs from this cross were not 
very large at birth, and lambing diflSculties would not be serious. Much also could 
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be sadd in favor of Dorset Horn. Tliere was not a better type of lamb than the 
latter for the local market. Crosse^l with the Merino^ it produced a lamb which grew 
very rapidly and matured early. There was, however, the danger of trouble at lambing 
time with this cross, because of the shoulder development of the breed. He hoped that 
farmers would see the desirability of conducting side lines on the farm, in order to 
make the growing of wheat a less precarious occupation than it was at the present time. 

The World’s Barley Crop. 

In a recent statement regarding the world’s barley crop, the Ministry of Agriculture 
(England) reported that the crop of 1930-31, although somewhat smaller hi total to 
that of 1929-30, had again been well over the average, the latest estimates indicating 
a total production (apart from Russia) of 618 million ewts. against 643 million ewts. 
in 1929-30, and the five-year average of 334 million ewts. In the United States and 
Canada the combined crop of 199 million ewts. exceeded that of the previous year 
by 25 million ewts. Tlie European crop, however, at 321 million ewts. showed a reduc¬ 
tion on the year of 9 per cent., although for the most part harvests were above thd 
average, while in North Africa and Argentina yields were generally below average. 
Although the European crop in total was distinctly smaller than in the preceding season, 
harvest results in the exporting countries in the south-east were generally good. In 
consequence the export movement from that area had been maintained at last season’s 
level, while in addition there had been a* material increase from Russia. Shipments 
from other sources, however, had generally declined. Imports into the United Kingdom 
at 12 million ewts. in the seven months ended February, 1931, had been about oh million 
ewts. larger than in the corresponding period of last season, but the increase did not 
entirely compensate for the reduction of 5 million ewts. in the home crop. During the 
current season the largest individual source of supply liad been Russia with 4,800,000cwt8. 
against about 400,000cwt8. only in the seven months ondf3d February, 1930. Roumania 
had supplied 2,100,000cwt8., an increase of OOO.OOOcwts., but imports from the United 
States and Canada had together fallen by over 1 million ewts. to million ewts. 

Basays in Agricultural Bconomy. 

In order to commemorate the marriage of Prince Humbert of Italy and Princess 
Marie Jose of Belgium, the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, has instituted 
the '^Humbert-Marie Jose” annual prize for the best work on agricultural economy. 
The pnze will consist of a gold medal and the sum- of 10,000 lirsu (£108 in London, par), 
and entries must be submitted Insfore September 30th. Only the works of authors who 
are nationals of countries adhering to the Institute and which have been published in 
the course of the tiwo .preceding years shall be eligible for competition. A set of 
regulations governing the competition and the manner in which works on the subject 
should be forwarded may be seen at the office of the Minister of Agriculture, Adelaide. 

Handling of Citrus Fruit for Export. A Correction. 

In commenting on the recommendations of the Citrus Preservation Committee of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, publisheil on page 906 of our April 
issue, Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor) has pointed out that the dimen¬ 
sions of the export citrus case were wrongly given by the Committee. The report stated, 
"Only export citrus cases (2,3 x lll x IH inside measurements clear of a division) 
should be used,” &c. This should have l)etm "Only export citrus eases (24 x Hi x Hi 
inside measurement) should be used,” &c. The Chairman of the Committee has also 
written asking us to diaw attention to the error in the report. 

Shearing Three Times in Two Years. 

Is it paychle to shear sheep every nine months and three times in two years? (Tara- 
goro Agricultural Bureau). Mr. A. H. Codrington (Wool Instruotor, School of Mines) 
supplied the following reply:— 

"Should the wool of 12 montlis’ growth be typed, suitable for the English system 
of combing, it almost invariably follows that wool of nine months, owing to its 
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Bhortiiess of length, would be appreciably affected in type and spinning qualiiy|. 
rosulting in the clean scoured value being lowered to correspond with the changed 
degree of type; hence, the price for nine months^ wool would probably be from Id, to* 
lid. per lb. less than that paid for 12 months’ growth. It is possible, however, tliat. 
three shearings in two years would yield a slight increase in the total weigl^t of wool 
per sheep, but against this advantage must be debited the cost of third shearing. 

Assuming, then, that there is no difference in price of wools per pound, sheep* 
would have to yield at least 12} per cent, more wool per head over two years at 
present prices, to show the slightest advantage, after allowing for the cost of the* 
extra shearing. In this explanation, any possible natural advantage or disadvantage^ 
that might be associated with such a venture hai^ not been t^ilcen into account.” 

PubUcations Baceived. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
foUowing publications:— 

* * The Demand for Canned Fruits.' ’ Empire Marketing Board. Beport No. 37. Price* 
Is. net. 

”Parm Booklet for 1931-32.” Messrs. F. H. Brunning Pty. Ltd., Melbourne. 

Annual Report, 1929, Department of Agriculture, Ontario, Canada. 

Year Book, 1929", Department of Agriculture, Gold Coast. 

Annual Report, 1930, Department of Agriculture, New Brunswick. 

University of Adelaide, Manual of Public Examinations Board, 1931. 


AOaiOULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Prof. A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

Barley on Stubble Land. 

** Which is of greater advantage for the production of harley, to work stubble land 
wet or dry and with the cultivator or plough? Maitland Conference. There are 
two points to this question. So far xis the moisture content of the soil is concerned 
barley is not greatly affected. Much depends on the type of soil on which the crop is 
to be produced, either grass land or stubble. Grass land will not be so satisfactory as 
stubble land, because barley should not be grown on land too high in fertility. On 
stubble land on Yorke Peninsula the Director thought it would be immaterial wheUier 
the soil was broken up either wet or diy, provided they could work it down late in the 
season. If the land was of a heavy nature, it would be nec/essary to w'ait until suf 
ficient rain was received to enable the implements to deal with it. On light land, the 
cultivator would be all that was necessary for barley sown on stubble produced on 
good fallow of the previous year. The plough would be needed to deal with heavy land 

Barley Growing on Stubble Land Without Super. 

**Can a profitable crop of barley he expected on wheat stubble without super? 
Maitland Conference. The reply to this question depends whether it refers to* 
land that has been treated for a number of years or not. Most of the land on 

Yorke Peninsula has been dressed very consistently with super for many years. If, for 
instance, they had land that had carried crops for 20 years and the crop had been 
treated with a Icwt. application of 36 i>er cent, super, it would mean that 1«he land 
had received 1 |on of super in that period. From that there would certainly be a 
big residua] amount of phosphate left. In the case of those farmers in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, it would not be necessary to use super on old* land. Barley did not need 
a very fertile soil. If, on the other hand, they Ihad to deal with land that had not 
been cultivated for a number of years, it would be preferable to give a light 
of super, say, 451b8. to the acre. 
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[Eeplies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spafporu, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


100 Per Cent. SuperpEospliate. 

**Eow does 100 per cent, super compare with lower grades when freighted 120 mvles 
on the railways^** (*‘M. C. C.,'* Yurgo). Reply—^All superphosphates, i.e,y all water- 
soluble phosphates on our market contain the same fertilising constituent, namely, 
phosphorus combined up as mono-calcic phosphate, and so are strictly comparable as to 
price and effectiveness. One ton of 100 per cent, superphosphate contains the equivalent 
of 2,2401b8, tricalcic phosphate; 2.08 tons of 48 per cent, superphosphate contain the 
equivalent of . 2,2401b8. tricalcic phosphate; 2.22 tons of 45 per cent, superpliosphate 
icontain the equivalent of 2,2401bs. tricalcic phosphate. 

1 ton of 100 per cent, superphosphate, at £11 5s. = £11 5h. 

2.08 tons of 48 per cent, super, at £5 = £10 Ss. 

2.22 tons of 45 per cent, super, at £5 15s. = £10 lOs. lid. 

120 miles railway freight, 11s. 2d. per ton for superphosphate; tarpaulin, 2a. 8d. 


per truck. 

1 ton 100% 2.08 tons 48% 2.22 tons 45% 

superphosphate, superphosphate, superphosphate. 
£ £ £ 

Cost of manure. 11 5 0 10 8 0 10 10 11 

Freight (120 mUes). 0 112 13 3 149 

Tarpaulin. 0 0 4 _0 0 8 _0 0 8 

Cost at siding.£11 16 6 _£11 11 11 _£11 16 4 


These figures show that at railway sidings 120 miles from the place of manufacture, 
amounts of 100 per cent.'and 45 per cent, superphosphate, containing the same quan¬ 
tity of phosphate of lime, cost almost exactly the same figure, whereas 48 per cent, 
superphosphate is cheaper. There is, however, much less niateriiil to handle where 100 
per cent, superphosphate is being used; but, on the other hand, the distribution of 
the lower grade of superphosphate is always more regular than where smaller weights 
of higher grade are drilled in. 


GRUBBinct 

ISA ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS POWER OP A 

MONKEY GPUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact 
Easy to handle, single to Operate, expeditious—^iu only need, regular oiliog. 
The Standard equ$menc will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each pert designed for simplidty. easy handling.and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

AOEUIOE STOCKISTS-Aintnltslm ImplMiwt C«., Coltoa, Mmtr ft Pmton, Hairb Seirfk. LM., 
McPInnons Pty. LM.. South ftmMian Famin' Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC. 
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POULTRY INQUIRIES. 


[Eeplies supplied by Mr, C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert.] 


Profits from Poultry. 

‘ * What would be the approximate profit m a pear from 200 White Leghorn hens at 
the present puiee of foodstuffs, calculating the price on the past year for infertile eggs?^^ 
(Maitland Conference). Reply—The approximate profit from 200 White Leghorn hens 
depends on a number of circumstances, the principal of which arc— 

L The period of hatching. 

2. The method of feeding. 

Whether good laying strain stock or not is kept. 

In doaJing with the period of hatching, it is necessary for profitable egg production, 
that a percentage of winter egg production should be obtained when egg prices are at 
their highest. In order to do this, I rccoinmc-nd for the Peninsula districts White Leg' 
horns, hatched during August and September. 

The method of feeding to be recommended is:—Morning: Wet maslx^ composed of 
1 part bran, 2 parts iiollard, 11b. moat meal per 100 birds; in summer months 00 per 
cent, ^rreen food, and 40 per cent, green feed in winter months. Crushed wheat can 
be substituted for the pollard. The average quantities to be fed per bird daily is bran 
^oz., fiollard or crushed wheat loz. Wheat at midday and night at the rat»? of 2ozs. 
per bird per day. 

The class of stock is also an important factor. 8ome classes of stock will produce 
only 7 dozen or 8 dozen eggs per year, while others uill produce 15 dozen to 10 
dozen per year. The size of the egg must also bc' considered. Some strains of poultry lay a 
large percentage of small eggs. The aim should be to select a strain that will average 
on the farm from 12 dozen to dozen eggs per year of an average weiglit of 2ozs. 
per egg. 

Assuming that the above essentials have been closely followed, a flock of 200 Wbit**^ 
Leghorn hens laying an average of 12J dozen eggs per year v/ould produce 2,500 dozen 
eggs per year. Basing the average net return to the producer of guaranteed nr^w-laid 
infertile eggs at lOd. per dozen, the return for the 2,500 dozen would be £104 .3s. Id. 

Each bird would consume IJbush. of wheat per year, and basing wheat at 2s. per 
bushel on the farm, the feeding cost would be 38. Add another Is. per bird for cost 
of greenfeed, meiiitmeal, shell grit, &c., making a total of 48. p<'r bird, or £40 per 
year for 200 birds. Tlie value of eggs produced by the 200 hens would be £104 
Ss. '4d., less £40 as cost of feeding, leaving a net return of £64 3s, 4d, to the 
producer. 


VETEBINAaT INQUIRIES. 


fBeplies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


E, Narridy, has mare with evil smelling discharge from left nostril. There 
is no evidence of the mare having a cold. Reply—The trouble is due to either a piece 
ef decayed bone in the back of the nostrils, or to an infection of the sinuses of the 
head. The lattey condition may arise as a sequel to a previously occurring cold, or be 
due to some teething trouble (such as a decayed tooth). The only treatment you can 
give is repeated inhalations of medicated steam. This may to some extent help to 
alleviate the condition, but a cure is only likely to result if you can have the animal 
suigically treated by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Weavers, reports —(1) Heifer calf gone practicallff 
blind, (2) Heifer with ulcers around top of teats, (3) Pigs very weaJc in legs. Replies 
—(1) During the last three years a number of similar reports have been received^ The 
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cause is unknown, but thought to be due to the absence of certain substances (vitamins) 
In the food supplied. There is no treatment which as yet has proved effective, but 
you may try administering once a day with the milk two tablespoonfuls of cod liver 
oil. (2) dip the hair from adjoining skin^ and after each milking apply a little of 
the following mixture with a camel hair brushy first drying the teats:—Take tincture 
of iodine, Friars balsam, glycerine, equal parts. The condition is most probably caused 
by leaving the teats wet after milking. Concentrates should be fed jit the rate of 
^Ibs. of concentrates mixed with chaff for every gallon of nulk produced by the animal. 
(3) Apparently there is a lack of minerals in the feed mixture 8uj)i)lied, which latter 
is especially necessary in growing animals. In the milk give cod liver oil at the rate 
of a teaspoonful for each pig once daily and feed the grain crusihed and dry. Mix 
with each lOOlbs. of crushed grain lib. of ground rock phosphate. If you have a }dot 
of lucerne a small bundle once a day should be given. 

S, 1\,** Bowhill, reporlti —(1) llorne with ium/ts on the shouldrr (uul knre. 
Beplies—(1) Lump on shoulder .—This is due to the formation of what Ls termed a 
•‘‘cold abscess," which is slow in development and not accompanied by symptoms of 
acute pain or much heat. The treatment indicated is to hasten the “j^ointing*' of the 
abscess by application of hot water to the part twice a day and then opening fit the 
lowest point with the point of a sharp penknife to allow evacuation of pus (inattc^r) 
and to allow efficient drainage. Sometimes a blist<?r is apidied to the swelling with th:* 
.same object of causing, it to pointy but heat in the form of hot foments is best. 
Owing to the thick wall which surrounds the abscess a complete cure can often only 
be obtained by a radical operatiem under chloroform, which -would have to be carried 
out by a veterinary surgeon. (2) Lump on Jenee .—From description supplied, it would 
appear that a fracture of some of the bones has occurred at some time, and in healing 
the main joint of the knee (hinge j(»int) has become knit. The only treatment is the 
a]>plication of a blister to front of the knee and rest. 

SecTclarn, Af/rU’ultural Bureau, Bpringtou. reports a heifer with dUirrhora and 
swelling of cheeks. Reply—Swelling of the <*lieeks is imlieative of debility whivli hns 
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in the first plaee been caused by the diarrhoea. Treatment—Commence by giving the* 
animal the following dnench:—^Raw linseed oil, 1 pint. Twenty-four hours later give 
the following mixture:—Prepared chalk, 4ozb. ; tincture opii, fioas.; tincture catechu,. 
5oz8.; spirits of chloroform, 5oz.; water, add 1 pint. Make mixture. Directions—Give 
2 wineglassfuls three times a day in 1 pint of flour gruel. Keep the animal in a stall 
and feed on good quality chaff with a little pollard and crushed grain added. A sample* 
of the animal’s manure will be examined if forwarded. 

Samoa, asJcs for treatment to Iceep fiiea off cows and horsee, Replj*^ 
There is no application for this purpose that can be applied to the animal’s ukin with 
any lasting effects, and it is therefore necessary to re-apply these frequently at intervals. 
The following applications are stated to be as effective as any:—(a) , 1 part fresh 
Laurel oil, 10 parts linseed oil. (h) 1 part fresh Laurel oil, 4 parts diluted spirits,. 
5 parts olive oil. 

**K, M.,** Mount Gambier, aslcs what action mustard has when incorporated wUh 
drenches for sheep worms. Reply—The administration of mustard along with copper 
sulphate to sheep for internal parasites is recommended by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, New South Wales, on the grounds that the stimulant and carminative pro¬ 
perties of the mustard offsets certain astringent and antiferment properties of the 
copper sulphate solution on the alimentary canal. Experimental evidence indicates that 
the mustard itself has little or no specific action as a vermifuge. 

Secretary, Agricultural Burem, Brentwood, reports death of ewes in good condition 
and carrying twin lamhs^ unable to stand for two days prior to death. No other 
symptoms in evidence. Reply—The mortality is due to a condition known as * ‘ Toxaemia 
of pregnancy” wfhich only affects ewes in good condition and during the last five weeks 
of pregnancy. The malady is always associated with good condition and lack of 
exercise. No medicine has proved successful as a curative agent, though the adminis¬ 
tration of treacle or molasses (two tablespoonfuls in a cup of water) may be tried. 
The condition may be prevented by keeping pregnant ewes in just good store condition 
and making them exercise. This can be done readily by yilacing them in a paddock 
containing not too much gnass, &c., so that they have to exercise to get a bellyful. If 
feed is plentiful in paddocks, put them on to the fallow or exercise them daily. Any 
hand feeding should be kept over until after they have dropped their lambs. 

M. C.,** Waikerie, reports horse with swollen penis. Rt;ply—Draw penis out 
from sheath and wash thoroughly with hot water and soap. Clean up sores. I>ry area 
and apply carbolised vaseline over penis and sheath. Dress sores daily with the 
vaseline. If no improvement, syringe sheath out daily with a 2 per cent, solution of 
zinc sulphate. 

” r. E. W.,** Millendilla, has horse listless, dull, and falling away in conditum. Reply 
—Try the following treatment:—Give this drench—Raw linseed oil, pints; spirits of 
aroniiitic ammonia, loz,; spirits of nitrous aether, loz. The following d^iy commence 
giving Fowler’s solution of arsenic twice a day for 14 day.s, the dose being 1 tablespoon¬ 
ful in a little chaff and bran, or direct into the mouth. The amount of solution required 
for the course of treatment is a 11b. bottle. Report progress at the end of treatment. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Bendelsham, reports —(1) Horse eontinuoilly 
trying to pass water^ and turns head around towards stomach. (2) Cow with ** tucked 
appearance and hunched back, falling away in condition. Reply—(1) The horse 
has sub-}w»ute colic, and the following treatment is suggested:—A drench of raw linseed 
oil, li pints; turpentine, 4 tablospoonfuls. Enemas of warm soapy water every three 
hours. Further, give a teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica three times daily (to give— 
mix with treacle and smear on the tongue). (2) The following treatment is advised— 
give the following drench:—-Epsom salts, lilbs.; ginger, 4 tablespoonfuls; treacle, 

1 cupful; warm water^ 2 pints. Subsequently give a teaspoouful of powdered nux 
vomica night and morning (as above) for 10 days. Further, feed on good quality 
chaff and bran, and give 11b. of linseed meal daily. Give green feed, if available, and 
also a handful of sterilised sweet ground bonemeal mixed in the damped feed three 
times weekly. 
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TOBACCO CULTURE. 


[By E. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and S. B. Opie, Field Officer.] 


The area under tobacco in Austriilia lias fluctuated very considerably during the 75 
years in which this crop has been cultivated. During the Civil W'ar in America, when 
leaf imports into the Commonwealth were greatly restricted, the area under crop 
rapidly increased, and in 1888-89 almost 7,000 acres were devoted to tobacco. However, 
this condition has not been maintained, and of recent years the area planted has varied 
from one to three thousand aeres. The reason for this decline is that the public taste 
has changed from the heavier smoking tobaccos to the light smoking type suitable for 
•cigarettes and mild smoking pipe tobaccos. In order to meet this demand, manufac¬ 
turers have liad to secure light leaf and discourage the production of dark, air-cured 
leaf which hitherto was in demand. Accordingly, in 1919 an ultimatum was issued to 
the growers by manufacturers intimating that thej’ were no longer prei>ared to pur¬ 
chase unlimited quantities of this class of tobacco. They recommended growers to aim 
at the production of light, fine iextured leaf, and to cure the leaf under controlled 
temperature in proper barns erected for the purpose. 

From that time the whole character of the industry in Australia changed, and to-day 
it is essential that light colored, mild smoking flue-cured tobacco must be i>roduce<i 
ill order to become saleable. That there is ample room for expansion in this industry 
provided that quality leaf is secured is indicated by the following figures showing the 
production and consumption of tobacco in Australia for the year 1928-29. In this 
year the tobacco imported into the Commonweath amounted to 23,072,6911bs., whilst 
that produced totalled only 1,808,1 OOlbs. The relative figures for other seasons are 
practically the same, showing that Australia only produces from 8 to 10 per cent of 
its requirements for tol>acco. There is little doubt that Australian leaf possesses 
characteristic flavors and aromas, but it can be confidently claimed that these are not 
objectionable. Certainly they arc; not acceptable to every smoker, but no more so than 
various brands of imported tobaccos. It is therefore a matter of individual taste. 
Other things being equal, the average smoker will not be dictated to as regards taste. 

However, price is the most important factor in determining the popularity of a 
tobacco, and the position to-day is that Australian tobacco possesses an advantage 
over imported tobaccos in this respect. Further, within recent months the financial 
position has compelled smokers to economise and adopt brands containing locally grown 
loaf. In the majority of cases they have quickly acquired a liking for the charac¬ 
teristic flavors of this leaf and an appreciation of the quality. This augurs well for 
the future, and there is every reason to anticipate rapid and successful development of 
the tobacco industry in Australia. 

History of the Crop in South Australia. 

Many of the older residents can recall the cultivation of tobacco by Oiinese some 3o 
to 40 years ago, but it was not until about 1920 that the production of bright tobacco 
was attempted in this State. Following a visit from Mr. Temple A. J Smith, Tobacco 
Expert in Victoria, wdio expressed the opinion that certain districts should he able to 
produce leaf of the necessary quality, a number of experimental plots were planted 
during the season 1920-21. These plots extended from Williamstown to Ashbourne 
in the Adelaide Hills, and also in the Inman Valley, The results obtained w^ere rather 
encouraging, the best crop being that raised by Mr. W. E. Daddow’ at Mount Barker. 
The yields and prices secured aroused interest in the possibilities of tobacco in this 
State, and in succeeding years other landowners took up the cultivation of the crop. 
However, the expansion has not been rapid, because of the high values obtained for 
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other forms of agricultural produce, the necessity for experience in handling the crap, 
the need for special curing barns, and the irregularity of our summicr rainfall. How- 
e\ier, consequent upon the fall in price of other agricultural products, the possibilitiea 
of tobacco growing is commanding attention at the present time, and larger areas will 
be planted in future years. 

The following table indicates the area of tobacco planted in South Australia since 
3920;— 


Year. Area. 

Acres. 

1920 21 . 1 

1921- 22 . 1 

1922- 23. 1 

1923- 24. 10 

1924- 25. 36 

1925- 26 . II 

1926- 27 . 27 

1927- 28 . 17 

1928- 29 . 14 

1929- 30 . 37 

1930- 31 . 80 (estimated) 



Otop of Toteeoo. 

Prospects of the Crop in South Austkalja. 

In the succeeding i>agcs the requirements for successful tobacco cultivation are 
indicated. 

It would appear that there are considerable areas in this State which answer the 
natural requirements, the only doubt being whether we have a sufficiently regular and 
adequate summer rainfall. However, in many localities this disadvantage can be over¬ 
come by the provision of irrigation water, thus ensuring regular crops independently of 
the rainfall recorded. Given intelligent application of the principles governing the pro¬ 
duction of light fiue-enred tobacco, followed by the improvement in methods which will 
be gained as the result of added experience, it can be confidently predicted that tobacco 
culture will become an important and profitable crop in South Australia. 

Emphasis must be placed on the fact that every prospective grower must be prepared 
to give full attention to the crop if maximum prices and good quality leaf are expected.. 
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Natural Bequirements for the Production of Bright, Plue-cured LiBAf. 

Soils ,—The character of the soiJ has the greatest influence on the production of the 
lighter and brighter types of tobacco. It is generally accepted that if this class of leaf 
is to be se<*ured, rich soil must be discarded in favor of light, sandy soil. 

Tobacco will grow on a great variety of twiils, but as the grower must supply the 
manufacturer with the type of leaf required by the consumer, it follow^s that as the 
demand to*day is for a light smoking tobacco, the producer must plant his crop on laind 
of such character as to yield leaf of the necessary quality. Soils which are very 
retentive of moisture or in a high sliite of fertility, tend to produce dark, heavy 
of comparatively high nicotine content. Such leaf is not required by the manufacturer. 
The soil suited for the production of bright tobacco is of a sandy nature, naturally well 
drained and overlying a good subsoil, preferably yellowish in color. 

To counteract the eflTect of water-logging after heavy nain, the siiiid should b»i fairly 
deep, a depth of approximately one foot being desirable. 

Typical tobacco soils of South Australia were examined by Mr. E. P, Bainbridge, 
Assistant, Australian Tobacco Investigation. His description and mechanical analyses 
of the land at that time under crop were as follows:— 

*^The soil used for tol)acco is apparently derived from a flue grained ferruginous 
sandstone. The country is hilly, and the land ust^d mainly is on the gentler slopes and 
in the valleys. The soil is mainly a very tine sandy loam, light grey or white in color, 
and 9in. to 18in. docp overlying a yellow or red sandy clay. In places there is a large 
amount of ironstone and quartz concretions in the soil. ^ Sometimes these aiipear on the 
surface, but often they are in a deflniic layer in the soil. The clay is free or almost 
free from them.’' 

Moimt Barker. Macelefifield . 


Depth of Sample0-8^ 8-12* 12-27* 0-9* 9-18* 18-27* 

Reaction pH. 6-8 6-7 6 0 4-9 6-2 6-6 

Fine gravel. 10 6-3 0-6 0*1 

Coarse sand .. . 6*7 7 0 1*2 12 0 7 8 10*7 

Fine sand . 67-9 63*7 11-2 5;i-8 42 1 42*6 

Silt . 116 128 :M 16-6 lO l 10-2 

Fine silt . 5 0 4-2 7*9 7-9 4-7 5-2 

Clay. 2-2 2-7 59-2 4-2 28-2 24-7 

Loss on acid treatment ... 0-5 0*5 1*2 0-5 0*5 0-4 

Loss on ignition . 24 1*7 10*3 2 4 4 4 3*9 

Moisture. 0-5 0*5 6*3 06 2*6 2-3 


SUwalion ,—As a rule the higher and moister areas provide the best conditions for 
ripening leaf, whilst the dryer districts, even when the plants are adequately supplied 
with irrigation water, do not tend to produce leaf of the same quality or aroma. 

In the view of some, sea air has an injurious effect on flavor, and it is sometimes 
advocated that tobacco should not be grown in close proximity to the sea. On the other 
hum], in some countries of the world first class leaf is produced when grown close to the 
waters’ edge. It would appear, therefore, that whilst s«i air may have a bad influence 
on flavor, it is not likely to be a serious objection except perhaps where the arrange¬ 
ment of hills or cliffs subject the crop 1o frequent 'yjlt-laden winds. 

Cliniate ,—Climate is the factor affecting the flavor of tobacco leaf. For best results 
the crop should grow regularly and fairly quickly. Any check in development, such as 
may be caused by a comparatively long, dr> period, or by cool weather, will tend to affect 
quality. Whilst tobacco thrives under nroist soil conditions, it quickly suffers in the 
presence of excess wat.er. If we could l>e sure of regular precipitations there are a 
number of areas iji this State witli sufficient rainfall for the cultivation of tobacco. 
However, experience has shown that rains during the growing period of the crop: that 
is to say, during the summer months of the year, are often received in heavy falls, with 
a space of some weeks intervening between one soaking and the next. Such distribution 
is not in favor of quality leaf, and we must face the fact that for regular yields and the 
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production of light, bright tobacco, a supply of irrigation water would be of very 
great assistance. Any new grower should endeavor to commence operations in areas 
where irrigation could be applied if the necessity arose. In a general wtay, it may be 
said that any district receiving an average fall of from 40 points to 50 points per week 
during the growing period of the crop offers possibilities for tobacco cultivation. This 
amount, however, is considerably less than that obtaining in other tobacco producing 
countries, where it approaches an average of approximately one inch per week. 


At Mount Barker the menn summer rainfall recorded over the past 69 years is as 
follows:— 


October. 

. 281 

points 

November. 

. 156 

(i 

December. 

. i:i2 

< i 

January. 

.... 102 

t i 

F'ebrunrv. 

. 94 

(t 

Total. 

. 765 

1 i 



Tobacco Plant Showing Tribal Leaf Growth. 


With regular d’stribution this may be regarded as a very satisfactory rainfall for 
tobacco, and the prospects of successful cultivation without having to resort to irrigation 
will vary according to whether that recorded for any season is above or below the figures 
quoted. In the same way those districts enjoying a higher rainfall than Mount Barker 
possess an advantage in this respect. How'ever, as ha« been pointed out, our difficulty 
is the irregularity of distribution rather than the lack of total quantity. This renders 
means to irrigate an insurance against comparative failure. 
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Frosts are liable to cause considerable damage, more particularly early autumn frosts 
before the loaf has been harvested. Tobacco is more resistant to attack than such crops 
as potatoes, maize, or tomatoes, and is rarely seriously affected by late spring frosts. 
However, low temj)eratures experienced during February, March, or early April may ruin 
matured leaves. It follows, therefore, that districts and fields must be chosen which are 
rcvasonably free from frosts in late summer or early autumn. 

It is easy to realise that tobacco leaves may be considerably damaged by the action 
of wind. A sheltered position should always be sought, and if this is not possible, wind¬ 
breaks should be provided l)y pUiuting rows of maize at right angles to the direction of 
the prevailing wind or the erection of brush fences. 

DKSOKIP'l'iON OK THE PLANT. 

In tropical countries the tobacco plant is a j)erennial, but in the more temperate 
parts of the world many plants are killed by frost and the cold wet W’eather of winter, 
with the result that it usu^iJly becomes an annual so far as coinmercia] leaf production 
is concerned. 

The species commonly grown is NuolUina tahaevm. This type grows from 2ft. to Oft, 
in height, with spreading leaves varying in shape from ovate to lanceolate according to 
tlie variety. The leaves are arranged spirally round the central stem, the distance apart 
on the stalk varying crmsiderably, but usually about 2in. The flowers are held in 
clusters, the corollas being bell-shaped, about 2in. long, and reddish to pinkish-white in 
color. Another species introduced into South Australia for trial is Nicoiiana rusiica. 
It is a hardy type, with ovate leaves on long steams, and with greenish-yellow flowers. 
The Turkish tobacco is probably of this species. However, it does not aj^pear likely 
to prove of commercial value in Australia. 

VAHiErriEs. 

Botani<jfil]y the varieties being grown in Australia belong to the species Nicoiicma 
Uihamm, They may be divided into two types, namely, Broad leafed Virginian and 
Burley, Both of these arc suitable for the manufacture of light plug and cigarette 
tobacco. The Virginian type is the more popular. It suits the majority of our tobacco 
soils, and is fairly hardy. It is usually flue-cured. 

The Burley type when grown in other parts of the world is largely air-cured. It is 
used for the production of cliarjK'teristic brands of tobacco such as Temple Bar, Edge- 
worth, &c. It possc'sses the advantage of producing goc»d colored leaf even w’hen grown 
on heavy and more fertile soils. Whilst not largely growm as yet, it appears to us to 
be a valuable type for irnMiiy of our South Australian soils, and one w’hieh every grower 
should test on his class of tobacco land. 

Amongst the best Virginian varieties an :— 

IVarn ^’,—Probably the most widely grown in this State, and suited to the lighter 
soils. 

pyhitc Sifrm Oritu^o.') (Jood varieties wdiich yield bright, fine quality leaf wdien 

Ijiftk Orinoco. l grow'n on medium to light class land. 

Hickory Prior .—A good quality tobacco for soils slightly heavier in type. 

Numerous other varieties have been tested, and the following may be listed as being 
satisfactory:—Adcock, Broad Leaf Gooch, Big Orinoco, Cash, Conqueror, Duiigow^an, 

Gold Leaf, Hester, Jamaica, Lacks, Long L<‘af Gooch, Spotted Gum, Yellow Orinoco, 

Yellow Prior, 

Burley tobaccos of promise are:—Judy’s Pride, St:niding lU^sislant. Station Stand Up, 
Vimond Kelly, and Kelly. 

These varieties arc suited to the richer soils or land containing m()r(‘ clay than that 
roe^mmeiidad for Virginian tobaccos. They color up well in the field, but are rather 
susceptible to disease and insect attack. 
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Within recent years the Department has introduced a number of varieties from the 
more temxxjratc countries of the world, in the hope of obtaining a type better suited 
to local climatic conditions. These have not been tested for sufficient length of time 
to be able to make a definite statement regarding their value, but a limited number show 
promise of yielding good quality leaf. 

Position of Tobacco in Rotation. 

Tob«*icco is not a particularly exhausting crop, and' jirovided it is adequately manured, 
may be continuously grown on the same piece of land until disease, pests, or fouling 
renders a change of crop necessary. Ccmtinuous cropping is largely adopted in some 
countries, but is not to be recommended for our conditions. At times a second or even 
a third crop may be removed from the same piece of land in successive seasons, without 
danger, but if possible a rotation should alwa 3 "s be planned. 

Tobacco does not follow potatoes with advantage, because this crop tends to deplete 
the land of potash, an im])ortaut plant food for tobacco. It should i)referably be pre¬ 
ceded by a leguminous crop in order that the soil be well supplied wdth humus, but in 
such c4ise it is essential that all organic matter be ploughed under several weeks before 
planting, and so become thoroughly decomposed. 

In our Adelaide Hills districts it is recommended that the tobacco croD should be 
followed by Subterranean clover and left down to pasture for at least one season. 



DepartmenUl Bsperimeatal Ares, Mount Burkor. 

PaKPAKATlON OF THK FlKLD. 

Tobacco docs not thrive in a sour soil, and therefore the field selected should pre- 
ferabl^*^ have been cleared and under cultivjition for some time. 

If new land reccntl}' reclainu'd from timlM ied couditions is to be utilised, it should 
be prepared some months before* planting in order to allow the soil to sweeten. If 
Iiossible, howe\er, new land should carry some other class of crop before being planted 
with tobacco. Tobacco is a suinirier-growing cro]), and as our summer rainfall is limited 
and irregular, it follows that every endeavor should be made to ])lace the soil in such 
condition that it will absorb and retain the maximum amount of winter rainfall. 

V 

If there is little danger of llie land w'ashing, it should be ploughed on a fairly deep 
fuirow, in late autumn or early winter. In many districts, however, this is not advis¬ 
able, and ploughing must be postpoiM'd until early spring. The first ploughing should 
be relatively deep, Sin, to 9iii., f<»lIowed by a second shallower working later in the 
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seasoiii and sometimes a third shortly before planting. According to the soil require¬ 
ments the land should be cultivated, rolled, and harrowed, so that moisture is retained 
and weeds kept in check. At transplanting, the surface should be in a fine, free 
condition, and the under layers well (compacted. 

Manures anj> Manuring. 

Tobacco needs to be liberally but judiciously fertilised, as exeebs food, particularly 
nitrogenous, alfects the quality of the kiaf. The manuiial requirements of tobacco can 
be indicated in a general way, but the actual amounts which it is economic to apply 
can only be doteiinined by field experiment, and will vary within fairly wide limits. The 
most important plant foods are nitrogen, phospdioric acid, and potash. Lime may be 
included as an important soil amendment, as tobacco does not make good growth in 
sour soils. An application of this material is necessary to improve such lauds. On 
the other hand, fertilisers containing chlorine are to be avoided, as according to the 
majority of experiments this substance alTecis the burning quality of the leaf. Most 
local soils are well stocked with available nitrogen, fairly well supplied with potash, but 
markedly deficient in phosphoric acid. However, tobacco needs abundant supplies of 
readily available foodstuflfs, and therefore, notwithstanding the presence of nitrogen and 
potash, most tobacco manures include limited quantities of these two substances. 
Phosphoric acid, apart from its action as a plant food, encourages root development, 
thus rendering the plants more drought resistant. It hastens maturity, which allows the 
crop to ripen in good weather and yield good coloured leaf. Nitrogen is a relatively 
dangerous fertiliser for tobacco, since when present in excess it delays ripening, causes 
dark green fleshy leaves, which euro out to dark colored, coarse-textured tobacco of 
high nicotine content. Potash improves the texture of the leaf and promotes good 
burning qualities. Muriate of potash or kainit should not be utilised, because of the 
clilorine they contain. Lime is necessary for sour or acid land. When used in the form 
of air-slaked lime or crushed limestone, a dressing of at least 1 ton to the acre is 
required. This quantity should be spread over the surface of the ploughed land and 
harrowed in. 

The fertilisers phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash are available from manufac¬ 
turers in the form of a complete fertiliser. The percentages of each will wary according 
to the purpose for which it is intended, and for tobacco the combination may include:— 
8 to 12 per cent, phosphoric acid 
3 to 6 per cent, nitrogen 
2 to 6 per cent, potash. 

The phosphoric acid is usually present as superphosphate, the nitrogen as nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, or dried blood, and potash as sulphate of potash. 

A complete fertiliser on the market in this State, and recommended for use in appli¬ 
cations of from 7c%vts. to lOcwtb. per acre, has the following analysis:— 

8 per cent, phobjdiorie acid (17A per cent, water soluble phosphate) 

2 per cent, nitrogen 
5 per cent, potash. 

Application ob’ Fektilisek. 

(Comparatively heavy dressings of nmiiure must be given to toWicco to have appre¬ 
ciable effect. The methods of application vary. The fertiliser may be broadcast or 
drilled over the area shortly before phinting; applied at the same time as the young 
plants by means of the transplanting machine, or spread around the base of each 
seedling. A combination of these methods is recommended, namely, about two-thirds 
of the manure to be drilled or broadcast immediately after the lust ploughing. About 
half the balance applied at pkinting time, either by hand or machine, and the balance 
to which additional nitrogenous manure has been added spread around the seedlings 
about two to three weeks after planting. This last fertilisation is usually at the rate 
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of }oz. to loz. of manure per plant. If a planting machine iz not available for dia- 
tributing the fertiliser with the plants, a drill may be utilised by sowing the manure 
through two hoes only and blocking the intervening space of three to four hoes between 
each pair. The optimum manurial dressing will need to be ascertained by experiment. 
On the average, lOcwt. of superphosphate if used alone, or about 8cwt, of complete fer¬ 
tiliser per acre will not prove excessive. 

SEEDBEDS. 

Tobacco seed is extremely small, and it is therefore necessary to raise the seedlings 
in nursery beds, and later transplant in the held. The raising of the tobacco plants 
is one of the most important operations in the cultivation of this crop, and for this 
reason is given in some detail. It is easy to realise that at transplanting time the 
grower must have available an ample supply of strong, healthy seedlings if his young 
crop is to secure an even and vigorous start. The establishing of a held of tobacco 
under our climatic conditions is one of the most difficult operations, and success is 
largely dependent upon the class of seedlings planted. 

Site. 

An area of good quality soil should be selected for the seedbed, and of such physical 
nature as to allow for rapid drainage of surplus water. In this connection the placing 
of the seedbed on gently sloping land is an advantage. The position should be con¬ 
veniently situated, as the beds must have regular attention. At times as many as 
three to four waterings are necessary daily. Arrange the beds so that they receive the 
maximum amount of sunlight, particularly regarding that of the early morning. Do 
not place them near large trees, whose roots will deprive the young plants of food 
and water. Shelter also is of advantage, and if a naturally protected area is not 
available, a brush fence built around the beds will be well worth the time and trouble 
incurred in erection. 


Prefabatxon. 

Having chosen the site, clear the surface of all rubbish, and thoroughly dig the 
whole area, including pathways. This digging should be done in^ autumn or early 
winter. The seedbed needs to be placed in a high state of fertility, since the young 
germinating plants quickly exhaust the food stored up in the minute tobacco seeds and 
are then dependent upon the food supplies which the tiny rootlets are able to extract 
from the soil For this reason a heavy application, 30 to 40 tons per acre of well 
rotted farmyard manure should be dug under. Throughout the winter the land should 
be kept in a good state of tilth, and all weeds destroyed. In August or early September 
the nursery may be formed by marking off the area into beds and pathways. The 
beds should be comparatively narrow, about 3ft., so as to facilitate weeding, &c. The 
pathways may be of any convenient width, but it is a mistake to make them too 
narrow. The same width as the beds is not excessive. The surface soil from the path¬ 
ways is removed and thrown on to the adjoining beds, thus raising the level by several 
inches. This assists drainage, and allows for healthier plants if wet weather should be 
experienced. The surface of the beds should be well worked down to a fine tilth. 

Steeilisino. 

In order to destroy disease spores, injurious pests, and weed seeds which may be 
present, it is customary to sterilise the surface soil of the seedbeds by burning, fumi¬ 
gating, or steaming. This is a common practice with nurserymen, where special 
apparatus is utilised for treating seedbed soil. With the tobacco grower, however, 
these falicities are rarely available, and he is usually compelled to adopt the practice 
of burning in a comparatively rough, but economical manner. This treatment of the 
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seedbed is not absolutely essential^ but it is well worth the trouble involved in ren¬ 
dering the soil free from weeds, &c. When sterilising by burning, the operation is 
carried out shortly before the sowing of the beds. Timbers of about 2in. to Sin. in 
diameter are placed across the bed about 2ft. apart. These keep the fire directly off 

the soil and allow for better burning. Upon the timber, brushwood is piled to a 

height of 3ft. to 4ft,, thus providing sufficient fuel for a good lire to bum for about 
half on hour. The fire is lit on the leeward side to allow for a steady bum and 

good sterilisation of the surface soil to a depth of from Sin. to 4in. The charred and 

unbumed timber is raked off, and on the ashes* a light dressing of well rotted farm¬ 
yard manure fi-ee from weed seeds is spread. The seedbed is then well raked to a depth 
of about 2in. as a final preparation before sowing. If good farmyard manure is not 
available, equal w'eights of bonedust and blood manure should be added at the rate of 
about Sewts. per acre respectively. Formalin is utilised for sterilisation by fumi¬ 
gation. A 2 per cent, solution is applied by means of a watering can at the rate of 
half a gallon per square foot. Immediately after treatment, bags or other covers 
must be placed over the surface to hold the fumes in the soil. The operation may be 
carried out in autumn or shortly before seeding. The latter is to be preferred, but 
care must be taken to see that at least a fortnight elapses between treatment and 



Totaooo SesiMs at Penola. 

sowing, as otherwise a poor germination is likely to result. Formalin treatment of the 
seedbed is recommended for the prevention of fungoid diseases. 

Steam sterilising is popular in some countries, a.s the bed may be sown immediately 
after treatment. Special apparat\is is necessary, by which steam is forced under an 
iron cover about Oin, in depth, placed on the surface of the soil. The steam is 
applied at definite pressure and maintained for a certain length of time, when in 
most soils it will have penetrated to a depth of about Oin. The beds are then seeded 
without farther tillage. 

Before commencing sowing, tlie seedbeds should be boarded round with timber^ 
preferably about 1ft. in height, on which the protective coverings will be placed. The 
area of seedbed required will need to be determined. In this connection, provision 
^ould be made for twice, or even three times, the area necessary to supply seedlings 
for a single planting. The young plants must be in the correct stage of development 
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at tranaplaiiting time. Transplanting may extend over several weeks because of 
unseasonable or other causes, and if only one seeding is made the late-sown plants are 
too old for best results. Therefore, three seedingg each sufficiently large to supply 
plants for the whole field is strongly recommended. Each should be spaced at intervals 
of 12 to 14 days, so that good plants will be available over a period of six to seven 
weeks. This allows for good selection for filling misses, and is a safeguard against 
such accidents as frosts or disease wiping out the earlier sowings. 

In the Adelaide Hills, September irf the usual seeding month, the first sowings taking 
place in late August, and late sowings towards the end of September or early October. 
Occasionally even later sowings may prove satisfactory, but are not advisable. 

Tobacco seed is extremely small, and approximately 1,000,000 would be required to 
weigh .‘loza. However, their fertility is low' and only 00 to 70 per cent, are capable 
of germinating. With satisfactory seedbeds, loz. will provide sufficient seedlings for 
about seven acres of land. An area of 100 square feet of seedbed is required per 
aeio of land intended for planting. This necessitates one-seventh of an ounce, or one 
teaspoon fill of tobacco seed. When seeded at this rate, the plants are well spaced and 



Glase-oovered Totocoo SeeAbeda. 

strong seedlings provided, whereas thicker seeding causes much additional work in 
thinning out, if weak, spindly plants are to be avoided. In sowing, the seed is mixed 
with a liberal quantity of some medium, such as ashes, pollard, sand, &c., so that the 
small (|uantity required may be spread evenly over the surface. In order to ensure 
regular distribution, the mixture for any given area should be halved, and on® portion 
sprinkled over the seed lied travelling up and down. The remaining portion should then 
be spread with the sow'ing direction moving at right angles to the first. Under this 
method two sowings are made over the same area and a more even seeding secured. 
Only very shallow burial ig required, and raking should be avoided. Patting with a 
fiat board will press the seed into the ground to a sufficient depth. Deep covering is 
a frequent cause of unsatisfactory germination. The bed should be watered lightly, 
using a fine spray nozzle and keeping the soil moist, but not too wet. Careful attention 
Is essential at this stage, and in warm weather light waterings may be necessary three 
to four times each day. With favorable temperatures, germination will occur in a 
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few davfl, but under cold conditiouR may take as long as six weeks. The minute plant 
and tiny rootlets are buried just under the surface soil, and therefore if this is allowed 
to become dry, the young plant will die, whilst on the other hand, excess water leads 
to drowning. 

COVKKINGS. 

'I'he coverings should be placed over the seedbeds immediately after the tobacco is 
sown. These are necessary to protect the beds from frosts, rough weather, and to a 
certain extent from insect pests. They provide for more uniform temperatures And 
create a warm condition conducive to rapid growth of plants. A number of materials 
are used for protective coverings, such as glass, hessian, cloths, boughs, &c., w'hich by 
means of the supports surrounding the beds provide a cover held about 9in. to 12in. 
high above the surface of the soil. Glass frames offer certain advantages in that they 
protect the beds from heavy rains, maintain warm temperatures, and hasten plant 
development, with the result that seedlings raised under them are ready for trans¬ 
planting from one to two weeks earlier than when grown under other covers. On the 
other hand, they are cxiieiisive and need removing or sliding along for watering of the 
betls, Hessian is quite a satisfactory covering. The side protection is the same as 
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for glass, with two or three wires nm lengthwise along the beds to support the hessian. 
Cloth consisting of wateiproofe^ calico is also used to a limited extent. The water¬ 
proofing is done by treating in a soap bath (lib. to Igall.) and then in a solution erf 
alum (Hb. to Igall.). The calico is allowed to remain in the soap solution for about 
half an hour, wrung out, tlien soaked in the alum solution, and rinsed in clean water. 
The material becomes quite waterproof, is tacked to frames, and is a very suitable 
covering. Boughs are spread over wire-netting suspended above the beds, whilst 
occasionally wattle sticks are placed thiddy side by side about 1ft. above the surface 
soil. The hessian, boughs, and stick covers do not protect the beds from heavy rain, 
which may saturate the soil and cause very slow plant growth. Other forms which 
will keep off the rain prevents this soil coldness and usually produce earlier plants. 
On the other hand, with glass and fabric coverings, care is necessary to see that the 
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beds receive proper ventilation. During hoi days lack of ventilation may result im the 
scalding of the plants. To overcome this danger, the franves should be gradually 
raised as required, increasing the space as the weather becomes warmer. 

Seedlings. 

The beds should be kept well weeded, and, if necessary, the young plants thinned out 
to about 70 or 80 to the square foot. If they are not making satisfactory headway,, 
it may be necessary to force tliem along by applications of liquid manure. However, 
the effect of such applications should be carefully noted, as they may tend to bum the 
delicate foliage. For this reason, liquid manure should not be applied until the plants* 
have made their fourth leaf. A suitable liquid may be made up by dissolving Hb. 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia in lOgalls. of water. This quantity is suf* 
flcient for 100 square yards of seedbed. After applications it is advisable to water the 
beds, so as to wash the manure from the leaves, and thus reduce the danger of burning. A 
second treatment may be necessary, but at least a fontnight should elapse between one 
application and the next. Liquid manure may also be obtained by about half illling 
a barrel with cow dung and then filling with water. The mixture is stirred at intervals,, 
and let stand for a week. When applying, it is diluted to a strength of Igall. to> 
4gall8. of water, and used at the rate of from 2 quarts to 3 quarts per square yardl 



Hafdffihif eft foteese lUiita 

The plants may be ready for transplanting in about seven to eight weeks after ger¬ 
mination, but with more open beds and lower temperatures a much longer period is: 
required. When the plants are about 4in. to 5in. in length they are ready for setting 
out in the field. If smaller, they are more delicate and do not establish themselves 
BO readily, whilst old seedlings make poor plants, tending to run to flower whilst stilF 
quite small. It is obvious that the seedlings should not be removed from the pro- 
tected seedbeds to th^ open field without preparation. 

This preparation is termed hardening off, and consists of forcing the young plants' 
to become accustomed to more severe conditions, so that the shock of .transplanting is: 
not felt to the same extent. When the plants are well established in the seedbed, the 
watering is limited and only applied when the leaves show signs of wilting. About a 
fortnight before transplanting is anticipated, the covers are removed, commencing 
with removal for a few hours, and gradually extending the time until they may be* 
left off altogether. In this way the plants are gradually exposed to open air ecm- 
drtions and do not suffer the same setback as would be the case if set out In the field 
Without being hardened off. 


(To he cowti/med.) 
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DRYING STONE FRUITS. 


[A paper read by Mr, A, Eager a, at a meeting of the Clare Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau*] 

The question of preparing stone fruits for drying presents many difficulties to Laying 
down hard and fast rules. For instance, fruit grown under dry conditions needs some¬ 
what different treatment to that which has developed under ideal conditions. First in 
order, and perhaps the most important, is the apricot. Excellent fruit can be spoilt by 
careless handling, whereas very ordinary fruit can be brought up to a good marketable 
article with scientific methods. Allowing that we have well-grown apricots to start on, 
the first question is, ^^In what stage of ripeness should they be picked!'’ The term 

eating ripe" is generally used, but that permits a deal of variation, from practically 
green, to mushy ripe, according to taste. The apricot should be left on the tree so 
long as it can be handled without crushixig in the containers. If petrol tins are used, 
I prefer to open on the sides; it gives a greater surface and does not damage the fruit 
so readily. Different methods of splitting the fruit in question can be used, but most 
in favor is the passing of a sharp knife around the sutural line, being careful that the 
whole of the flesh is cut—not torn—in the operation. The even cut prevents the loss 
•of syrup during sulphuring, and adds to appearance. The fruit should be opened and 
transferred to the sulphur-box as quickly as possible. Where practicable, overripe fruit 
•should be discarded or sulphured separately. Overripe fruit absorbs sulphur-dioxide 
more readily than Arm, and if sulphured together, gi^es an unsatisfactory product. 
Unripe fruit that may have been accidentally picked may be improved by stacking on trays 
for a day or so, but this will not make a top-grade product. It is recommended that 
fruit should be stacked from the bottom upwards in the order in which it is cut. 
Freshly cut fruit absorbs sulphur-dioxide more readily than that opened some time 
prior to sulphuring. This arrangement of stacking allows the driest fruit to be in con¬ 
tact with the maximum density of wnrm sulphur fumes, thus tending to uniform sul¬ 
phuring results. While this might be good, I would rather depend on spraying the fruit 
with clean water. On a hot drying day I spray each tray of fruit as it goes into the 
stack, giving the first pitted the heaviest spraying. I also spray the stack when com¬ 
pleted, as well as the ground around, to create a humid atmosphere. Lower the hood 
immediately and fill around the bottom with damp sand. If possible, trays with a 
smooth surface should be used in order not to mar the surface of the fruit. If anything 
special is required, dry on glass. Trays should bo hosed before fruit is placed thereon. 
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Type of SuiiPHUK Chambsb. 

Many types of sulphur chambers are in use, but most in favor is the movable hood. 
They hold an advantage, in that the large sulphur-house takes so long to fill, aud if not 
full, makes the sulphuring more diiiicult to gauge. Any number of hoods can be used, 
and they are not very expensive to build. The hood 1 have in use has an air space of 
70 cubic feet, taking 17 5ft. x 2ft. trays, carrying S^cwts. of split fruit. For the 
frame, 1 used 3in. x l^in. orcgon (joiner's) and covered these with pressed paper, i 
have had this in use four seasons, aud find it stands the sulphur fumes very well. It 
makes a hood practically airtight and no \*eut hole is needed with the method of 
sulphuring I employ. 

Preparing Sulphur for Burning. 

The method often followed is to place coals of fire in a pan, and throw on a given 
quantity of sulphur. 

Sulphuring Apricots .—The regulations in force here and in England regarding the 
amount of sulphur-dioxide permitted in dried fruit, makes it necessary to keep it below 
14 grains per pound and still provide a marketable product and of good color. The 
accepted quantity of sulphur is from dibs, to 81bs. per ton of pitted fruit, but the 
weather conditioi s make a little difference. On a cold, vrindy day a little more sulphur 
is needed than on a hot sultry day. That difference, however, is usually corrected by 
the length of exposure. For sulphuring I have a pit immediately under the trays about 
18ins. deep with a channel leading to the outside of the sulphur box, and covered, 
forming a trap door for convenience in attending to the sulphur-pan. I use l^lbs. 
of prepared sulphur to S^cwts. of pitted fruit, putting in half when closing domi, and 
the remainder two hours later. 

Period of Exposure. 

Under average summer day temperatures four to six hours should be sutiieient to 
preserve the color without over-sulphuring. On very hot days, four hours would l>e 
long enough. The practice of leaving the fruit in the sulphur chamber over night is 
not advocated. It may result in over-sulphuring. Also, if left in over night you may 
find that the syrup (with which the cups are partly filled, and in some cases com¬ 
pletely filled), instead of being quite clear, is covered with a milky sulphur residue. 
When the fruit is not taken out before night, 1 make a practice of raising the hood a 
few inches to allow the fumes to escape. If there is any suspicion of over-sulphuring, 
the sulphuric-dioxide content may be reduced by stacking trays for a day or two. Upon 
removing from the sulphur chamber, I spread out the fruit for a day to dry up the 
syrup and make the color secure, after which I prefer to dry in the shade. 

When the fruit is dry enough to remove without damaging, three or four trays may 
hp put in one, and again stacked up to finish drying. In that way you have less trays 
in commission. Fruit such as apricot, peach, nectarine, and prunes that is to be stored 
and dressed later I allow to become very dry. In that state, it can be immerw^d in a 
boiling dressing for a longer period and so destroy any eggs, larvae, or more advanced 
stage of fruit grub. 

Other Advantages. 

It is possible to sweat and pack such fruit straight away, whereas fruit on the 
damp side might have to be put out again to dry. This is to be avoided, for the son 
takes off the gloss. Borne growers seem to think too much weight is lost by thoroughly 
drying their fruit, but it is surprising how little moisture it takes to bring it back to 
a nice, pliable condition. After all, it is sugar that makes for weight. Peaches and 
nectarines are treated in much the same way as apricots. All dust should be removed 
from peaches, and, if necessary, hosed before opening. 

Of nectarines, the Goldmine is the most favored. Well-shaded fruit without much 
blush is to be preferred for drying, but the point should be stressed that nectarines 
of all other fruit must be allowed to ripen on the tree, otherwise they wilt and become 
bitter. 

As a special when the nectarines are opened, put a little sugar in each cup before 
going into the sulphur chamber. Care must be taken to keep fruit so treated away 
from ants whilst drying. Nectarines treated in this way and dressed supply an exeel* 
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l<Mit jidjunct to the list for dessert. For cooking, we again come to the point of being 
ripe to facilitate the removial of the skin. I do not know if the practice of removing the 
skin is general. If not, 1 make the following suggestion:—Put fruit in saucepan, over 
which pour one quart of boiling water, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, put 
on lid, and stand aside for 20 minutes, when skins can be easily removed; after which 
cook as desired. Unripe fruit docs not respond so well. 

Treatment of Prunes. 

Treatment of prunes is far more simple. The lye for dipping is usually lib. caustic 
soda to 25gall8. of water for well-grown fruit. In the case of prunes grown under 
droughty cohditioiis, which tends to make the skin tough, more caustic soda should be 
added. 

I prefer to add more caustic soda rather than dip for a longer period to obtain the 
desired amount of cracking of the skin. The dip should not be allowed to go off the 
boil. Another practice is to prick the surface of the fruits. To do this latter, pricking 
boai-ds are used*. A shute is made, and the bottom is evenly covered with plaster of 
pnris, and while it is yet soft, pins are placed in it so that about one-quarter of the 
point projects upwards. They must be close enough to prevent the fruit from lodging 
between them. The prunes are allowed to run down tlie shute on to the trays and are 
then ready for placing in the sun. The practice of dipping is most in favor. D’Agen 
should be left on the trees until they will shake down, but they will not respond well 
to dipping if left lying in the hot sun for any length of time. 

Rob(‘ de 8argent and Splendor especially should be picked off the trees to obtain 
good results in dipping. My experience with Splendor has led me to consider that a 
light dip is most satisfactory. Severe cracking of the skin on Splendor prunes allows 
too much of the pigment to come out, and results in a russet color when dry. If yellow 
jduins are being dried, they should be subjected to sulphur fumes for about eight hours 
after dipping to preserve the bright golden color of the fruit. After dipping the prunes 
Olid plums, spread out to dry off, then stack up and finish drying. 


PLANT MORE TREES 

A FEW TREES PLANTED ON TODB HOLDING WILL PROVE A 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 
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RED CX)MB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1931-32. 

Conduoted at the Parafield Poultiy Station under the Supervision of the Department. 

of Agriculture. 

Total No. of F6nB.-~Section 1, White Leghorns—141 birds. Section 2^ Black 

Minoroa^9 birds. Section Black Orpington—57 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April let, 1931, 

Section 1 .—White Leghoma, 


Score for Month ended April 
_30th, 1931. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bilhd No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Barker, C. R. j 

Edwardstown. 

(1) 22 

(2)26 

(3)25 

72 

Hartmann, S.| 

Salisbuiy. 

(4) M 

(6)17 

(«) 19 

60 

Hartmann, S. . t 

Salisbury. 

(7) 18 

(8) 16 

(9) 17 

60 

Cooper, F. £. 

Edward^wn. 

(10) 16 

(11) 12 ; 

(12) 18 

40 

Cooper, S. 

l^wardstovm. 

(13) 18 1 

(14) 17 1 

(16) 8 

41 

Cooper, S. 

Edwardstown. 

1 (i«)-i 

(17) 0 

(18) 19 

28 

Hutton, Mrs. M. £. 

1 

1 

(19) 17 1 

(20) 22 

(21) 18 

67 

Basther, C. J. 

Black Forest. 

(22) 18 : 

(23)21 

(24)23 

62 

Tolhurst, A. £. 

Torrens Park . 

(26) 16 1 

(26) 16 

(27) 22 

63 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(28) 20 , 

(29) 12 1 

(30) 17 

40 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(31) 13 : 

(32) 23 : 

(33) 12 

48. 

H. 

Clarence Park. 

(S4) 1 ! 

(36) 17 ! 

(36) 6 

23 

Burton, C. J. C. 

Mallala. 

(37) 10 j 

1 (38) 20 

(39)19 

49 

Sari Bros. 

HaUab. 

(40) 10 

1 (41) 12. 

(42) 6 

rs 

Buhring, T... 

Mallala. 

(43) 18 

i (44) 14 

(46) 16 

47 

Stanton, L. O’.. 

Warradale. 

(46) 18 

(47) 16 

(48) 11 

45 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(49)15 

(50)21 

i (61) 18 

54 

Kappler, C. £. 

Ascot Park . 

(62) — 

(63) — 

(64) — 

— 

Kappler, C. £. 

Ascot Park ....... 

(55)- 

(66) 

(67) — 

— 

Hamden, W. R. 

Kersbrook. 

(58) 8 

(59) 13 

(60) 6 

20 

Lamerton, £. A. 

Edwardstown. 

(61) 6 

(62) 19 

(63) 17 

42 

Wiiaams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(64)20 

(65) 16 

(66) 10 

46 

Heath, H. £.. 

Mile End. 

(67) 8 

(68) 13 

(69) 13 

34 

Gurr, A. A H. 

Scott^s Creek. 

(70) 19 

(71) 17 

(72) 4 

40‘ 

Gavin, G. C. 

Sahsbury. 

(73) 6 

(74) 6 

(76) 10 

24 

Gavin, G. C. 

Salisbury. 

(76) 8 

(77) 3 

(78)20 

31 

Gavin, G. C. 

Salisbury. 

(79) 9 

(80) 17 

(81) 8 1 

34 

Gavin, G. C. 

Salisbury. 

(82) 18 

(83) 13 

(84)20 

51 

Robinson, A. £. 

HectorviUe . 

(85) 5 

(86) 8 

(87) 16 

20 

Brown, C. D. 

MorphettviUe . 

(88) 8 

(89) 5 

(90) 7 

20 

Riggs, N. 

Canldmi. 

(91) 13 

(92) 19 i 

(93) 6 

WU 

Anderson, J. 

Warradale. 

(94) 11 

(95) 6 

(96) 17 

34 

Rassmussen, H. A. 

Ethelton . 

(97) 16 

(98) 14 

(99) 19 

40 

Parker, S. J. H. 

1 Alberton . 

(100) 19 

(101) 13 

(102) 15 

4T 

Hutchinson, A. S. 

Athektone. 

(103) 21 

(104) 18 

(106)20 

50 

Thomas, C. R. 

HectorviUe . 

(106) 15 

(107) 15 

(108) 18 

40 

Urlwin, A. P.*--- 

Balaklava . 

(109) 1 

(110) 4 

(111)18 

23 

Wiese, W. j 

Cabra. 

(112) 14 j 

(113) 20 

(114) 16 

60 

Wiese, W. 1 

Oabra. j 

(115) 15 
(118) 19 

(116) 16 
(119) 11 

1 (117)16 
(120)20 

47 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

50 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(121)23 

(122) 20 

1 (123)20 

63 

Marsh, C. A. 

Oawler .. 

(124) 16 

(125) 19 

i (126)24 

59 
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Egg-Laying Competitio n,—Si ction l >—WhiU L^horna —oo ntinued* 


Score for Month ended April 
_30th, 1931._ 


Competitors. 

Address. | 

1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs I 
Laid. 

Bird No. | 
and Eggs i 
Laid. 

jTotals. 

Oleland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(127) 19 

(128) 20 j 

1 (129) 17 

56 

Cleland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

1 (130) 20 

(131)21 I 

1 (132) 19 

60 

8age, H. R. 

Nuriootpa . 

i (133) 20 

(134) 20 

(135) 16 

56 

Vowels, C.‘ C'.. 

Westbonme Park .. 

' (136) 14 

(137) 18 

(138) 17 

49 

iGeorge, L. £. 

Bedlem . 

: (139) 4 

(140) 18 

(141) 18 

40 

Totals.^ 


392 

i 

423 

443 

1,259 


Section 2, — Black Minorcas, 




! 


Score for Month ended April 

j 



30th, 1931. 


Competitor. • 

Address. 





i 


1 Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 


! 


1 and Eggs 

and Eggs 

and Eggs 

ToUls 



1 Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. 


Oameau, V. F. 

j Woodville . 

! (142) — 

(143) 13 

(144) 10 

23 

WaUams, W. R. 

! FrewviUe. 

1 (146) — 

(146)- 

(147) 5 

5 

Bari Brew. 

1 Hallala. 

1 (148) 2 

: (149) — 

i (150) 7 

9 

Totals. 

I . 

i 2 

1 

13 

22 

37 


Bettion 3 .—Black Orpingtona. 


Score for Month ended April 
3(Hh. 1931. 


Competitor. Address. 


Southon, Mrs. E . i 

Oameau, V. F . i 

Williams, W. R . ; 

Pillar, L. A . ! 

Aird, J. R., & Son . i 

Aird, J. R.. & Son . 

Wade, A. E . ! 

ToUiurst, A, E .. 

Tolhurst, A. E . ! 

Compton, R. C . ! 

Southon, Mrs. E . : 

Heath, H. E . ■ 

Wittenbuiv, W. H. L . ' 

Ourr, A. A H . ! 

Robinson, A. E . 1 

Smart, H. J . 

Clarence Gardens . 

Woodville . 

Frewville . 

Hamley Bridge .. 

Kilkenny . 

Kilkenny . 

Blarion . 

Torrens Park .... 
Tftrrens Park .... 

Woodforde . 

Clarence Gardens -. 

Mile End . 

Goodwood . 

1 Scott’s Creek .... 

1 Hectorville . 

Grovene .. 

Williams, W. R . 

[ Frewvillft .... , . 

Williams. W. R . 

i Frewvillfi. 

Osborn, E. L. ... 

1 Camden ......... 

Totals. 

i 


j. 


Bird No. 
andKggs 
Laid. 

. Bird No. 

: and Eggs 

1 Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

(187) 22 

(188) 2 

(189) 4 

28 

(190) 12 

(191) 7 

(192) — 

19 

(193) 17 

(194) 20 

(195) 28 

65 

(196) 20 

(197) 20 

(198) 16 

56 

(199)17 

(200) 22 

(201) 2 

41 

1 (202) 2 

(203) 4 

(204) 2 

8 

(205) 4 

(206) 15 

(207) — 

19 

(208) 22 

(209) 23 

(210) 7 

52 

(211)21 

(212) 23 1 

(213) 1 

45 

(214) 24 

(215)21; 

(216) 8 

53 

(217)20 

(218) 10 

(219) 8 

38 

(220) 15 

(221) 20 

(222) 1 : 

36 

(223) 14 

: (224) 10 

(226) - i 

24 

(226) 20 

(227) 4 

(228) 7 1 

31 

(229) 22 

(230) 6 

(231) 10 , 

38 

(2.32) — 

(233)— 

(234) — 1 


(236) 13 

(236) -- 1 

(237) 4 1 

1 17 

1 (238)- 

(239) — i 

(240)— 

1 _ 

! (241) 8 

(242) 26 I 

(243) — 

34 

j 273 

233 

98 

1 

604 
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SILVER LEAF. 

[By E. Leishman, Horticultural Instructor, Mount Lofty Ranges District.] 

Attention has been drawn for several years in the Hills district to the silvering of 
the leaves of the plum and to a lesser extent the cherry and apple trees. I have made 
frequent observations on trees so affected, but until this season no definite evidence has 
been procured to show that the cause was due to the bracket fungus (Stereum p^urpureuvi). 



Fraitmt hodiet of Fangni {Stemim purpurtum) fomA on an apple tret at 
Carer’s OoUr. 


With Mr. S. I). Garrett, Assistant Plant Pathologist at the Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, I made an inspection in an orchard situated at Carey’s Gully, where 
the silvering of the leaves appeared on plum, cherry, and apple tree 3 . 
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Fi'iictifications of this fungus vioro found on the plum; although not present on the 
apple and cherry, it was probable that they were attacked by the same fungus. Since 
this visit to this orchard, 1 have located fruiting bodies of this fungus in orchards at 
Forest Range, Bridgewater, and Carey ^s Gully ou plum and apple tiees. 

Symptoms. 

Usually, in the beginning, the disease is confined to a single branch or twig, causing 
the leaves to assume a silvery hue approaching the colour of lead. The branch showing 
this affect generally dies, and from year to year other branches are affected until the 
whole tree is involved. Probably three to six years elapse before the tree is wholly 
killed. The silvering of the leaves is claimed to be due to the secretions of toxins by 
the fungus in the stem. On the dead limbs and trees the fruiting bodies of this 
fungus appear. This bracket fungus may be distinguished by the fact that tlu^ inner 
spore bearing surface or hymenium is always quite smooth of a lilac to purple color. 
Where leaf silvering due to this fungus occurs, a brownish discoloration of the wood 
towards the base of the branch is alw^iys found. 

(V>NTROL. 

Sirreum purpurrum is a wound i)arasite and can cause infection only through wounds 
<lne to pruning, bruising the bark of limbs, and breaking off of branches. Trees affected 
with this fungus do not always die; young and vigorous trees may occlude the fungus 
by the formation of an impenetrable gum barrier around the invaded tissues. 

Resistant varieties are those in which this gum barrier is most readily formed. Dur¬ 
ing the summer months (June, July, and August) in England all varieties of plums 
exhibit this gum reaction so strongly that no infection can occur. The usual measures 
of fruit disease control do not apply to “Silver Leaf,’^ therefore precautionary means 
should be taken. 

Mr. S. 1). Garrett, who had an opportunity to observe work in this connection in 
Fngland under Dr. F, T. Brooks, recommends the following control:— 

1. All wounds should be protected as soon as possible by covering either with soft 
grafting w'ax or an antiseptic thick paint, made up as follows;—To 21b8. of white 
lead paste (as bought), add two teaspoonfuls of paste driers and two tablespoonfuls 
( f linseecl oil. Mix, then add two tablespooiifuls of turpentine and mix well. 

2. By the Silver Leaf Order of 1923, English growers are compelled to destroy before 
midsummer all dead, woody tissues cjipabic of harboring the fungus, meaning not only 
tlcfad branches actually on the trees, but all dead wood lying about the orchard. 

By cutting out dead branches shortly before mid-summer (July 15th in England) 
the risk of re-infection through wounds tliereby made is reduced to a minimum, for 
the spores of the fungus are tlien least abundant. It is exceedingly difheult for the 
fungus to cause infection at that season. 

.*>. In the early stages when the silvering is coiilined to a lew branches, the disease 
may be controlled by cutting these out early in the summer. Care must be exercised 
to cut back well beyond the limit of the discolored wood however, otherwise the operation 
will liave been useless. There is, however, a chance that W'ith young and vigorous 
trees silvered branches may recover. The chances of natural recovery may be materially 
increased by careful manuring. 

The importance of painting wounds with an antiseptic paint after pruning operations 
has always been advocated as a precautionary measure against fungus diseases. Definite 
proof that the Silver Leaf disease is in the district should stress the importance of the 
operations, such as destroying dead limbs, more especially in orchards wiliere Silver 
Leaf has appeared. 

This fungus was determined from portions of an old apricot tree carrying “silvered’^ 
foliage in an orchard in the Clarendon district by Mr. G. Samuel, of the Waite Institute, 
some four years ago. ' Mr. Geo. Quinn (Chief Horticultural Instructor), who discovered 
the specimens^ was able to secure the fructifications of the fungus at the same time. 
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THE MARKETING OF AUSTRALIAN EGGS OVERSEAS. 


A recent report issued by the Depiartment of Markets indicates that the 1030 egg 
export season has been the most successful one since compulsory grading and super¬ 
vision were adopted by the Commonwealth Government. There has been a very welcome 
absence of complaints from overseas regarding breakages^ falling off in quality, and 
defects in packing, which were, unfortunately, associated with former years, and, 
generally speaking, exporters liave expressed satisfaction with prices realised. Breakages 
were less than half of 1 per cent. 


Season's Exports. 


The record quantity of 5,895,090 dozen eggs were exported during the season, the 
various States contributing the following quotas:— 


New South Wales 

Victoria . 

Queensland . 

I^uth Australia .. 
Western Australia 


2,434,020 dozens 
1,612,080 “ 
831,210 “ 

673.660 “ 

344,220 ** « 


Total 


5,896,090 dozens 


The following table shows how Australian exports have steadily increased since 1927;— 


N.S.W. Vic. Q’ld. S.A. W.A* Total, 

doz. doz. doz. doz. doz. doz. 

1925 . 802,421 393,142 30,151 266,730 39,300 1,531,744 

1926 . 1,839,046 616,561 191,458 318,900 186,025 3,151,990 

1027 . 447,996 343,020 236,484 11,250 65,255 1,104,005 

1028 . 858,798 727,952 824,704 393,250 111,634 2,916,338 

1929 . 1,627,780 472.200 919,410 368,490 174,720 3,652,680 

1930 . 2,434,020 1,61^080 831,210 673,560 344,220 5,895,090 


It will be seen from the above that— 

N.S.W. has risen from 447,000doz. in 1927 to 2,434,CX)0doz. in 1930 
Vic. “ 343,000do2. “ l,6l2,000doz. “ 

Q'ld “ 236,000doz. “ 831,000doz. V 

S.A. “ ll.OOOdoz. “ 673,000do2. “ 

W.A. “ 66,000doz. “ 344,000doz. “ 


The demand for eggs is steadily growing in Great Britain, and the following table 
gives an interesting comparison for the years 1928 and 1930;— 


Home production of Eggs . 
Imports into Great Britain 


1928. 

199,663,333doz. 
264,670,OOOdoz. 


1930. 

211,666,660doz. 

265,600,140doz. 


Total Consumption...464,333,333doz. 


477,276,800doz. 


The steps which Great Britain took in 1928 to foster her home production have been 
rewarded by the production of an additional 12,000,000 dozen eggs per annum, but 
despite this fact, it is gratifying to learn that, whereas in 1928 Australia supplied only 
three eggs out of every 1,000 consumed in Great Britain, she now" supplies 12 in 
everp 1,000 consumed. 

Consumption of eggs has been greatly stimulated in Great Britain, and it is estimated 
that 2(5,500,000 more dozens of eggs were consumed thau during the preceding year. 
In fact, productioit in England during 1930 was the greatest ever known. Another 
important factor which helped to make a market for imported eggs was that Bussian 
eggs, which usually have an important bearing on the market, were not handled to any 
extent during the season. 


















COMPARATIVE PRICES PER LONG HUNDRED. 


May 15. 1981.] 
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The preceddng table shows the prices received during the 1930 Australian export 
season, /uid a comparison is appended showing the i^ricea received for South African 
and Argentine eggs during the same season when Australian eggs met the direct 
competition of countries of the Southern Hemisphere having the same season of produc¬ 
tion. Two Interesting points revealed in this table are, firstly, the drop in prices which 
took place about the Christmas season, and although not so definitely marked in the 1930 
season, it has occurred in every season. As a matter of fact, in a cablegram received 
from the High Commissioner on the 27th January it was stated that eggs of the 151b. 
pack were then realising lOs. 6d. per long hundred. This, ns against Ifis, 3d. on the 7th 
November and ISs. on the 19th December. 

The other point to be noticed is that Soutli African eggs fetched a higher price 
than Australian eggs week by week. 

SoTTTM African Oompktition. 

Altliough it is known that South African eggs must necessarily be freslier than Aus¬ 
tralian on account of the differences in distance of the two countries from England, 
it is not considered that this is the dominant factor in such price discrimination. South 
Africa has, in recent years, conducted an intensive publicity campaign in ^England, and 
last year went so far as to send a publicity representative to England for the sole 
purpose of placing South African eggs prominontly before English consumers. This 
representative had nothing whatever to do wdth sales, but concentrated on publicity. 
Large displays were made on railway stations, hoardings, exhibitions in large stores 
and stands arranged at trade exhibitions, and advertisements in newspapers, in all 
costing £1,200, and South African exporters ivould seem to have been fully repaid by 
the enhanced prices received. (The funds for this campaign were raised by a small levy 
on exports.) 

A further reason for the South African price advantage last season may be found 
in the fact that the minimum of her 151b. pack (which is the most popular ivick) is 
l|oz., whereas the minimum of the Australian 151b. ymek was IJozs. The Australian 
pack looks irregular and compares unfavorably alongside the South African pack, with 
which it is sold in competition. 

The following table shows the quantity of eggs of each pack which were exported by 
the various Australian States during the season:— 


Cases of 30 Dozen. 



121b. , 

13ilb. 

141b. 

151b. 

I61b. 

171b. 

IHib. 

i 1 

Duck.' 

ToUl. 

N.S.W . 

_ 

_ 

37,004 

14,267 

30,373 

_ 

_ 

_; 

81,634 

Victoria .... 

600 : 

366 

176 

47,983 j 

i 1,937 

2,724 

61 

353 

54,100 

Queensland. . 

— 

— 

— 

27,686 ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27,686 

Sth. Australia 

— 1 

— 

101 

23,505 I 

1 86 

1,600 

— 

i 

26,192 

W. Australia 

— i 

962 j 

512 

8,719 1 

1,16! 1 

130 

— 

— 

11,474 

Tasmania .. 

— 1 

1 

i 

— 

— : 

— i 


— 



Total .. j 

500 ’ 

1,318 j 

37,793 

122,160 I 

33,667 ! 

4,354 

6] 

353 

i 

19«,»8« 


The proportionate make up of the differi'iit {nacks in the total export during the Hi*ason 
was as follows:— 


13Jlb. pac‘k . 


. 0-6 

141b. pack . 


. 19 

161b. pack .. 


. 61 

161b. pa(4c . 


. 17 

I71b. pack .. 


. 2-4 


It will be seen that the 151b. pack was still the popular pack in all States, although it 
will be remembered last yetir its minimum was reduced to Ifozs. in place of the IJozs. 
of the previous year. In New South Wales, however, 37,004 cases of the 141b. pack were? 
exported and 30,.373 cases of the 101b. pack, but only 14,257 boxes of the 151b. pack. 
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The 18jLB« Paoic, 

Attention is drawn to the vory small pertenta^e of the 13ilb. pack exported, although 
the regulations Were specially amended at the insistent demand of eixporting interests 
to permit siieh< a pack being exported in the 1930 season. The opinion is expressed that 
too many varieties of lower grade eggs are not helpful to marketing conditions, as they 
all serve to hll the same price retail. The results show that the amendment of the 
regulations to permit a pack'of 100 per'cent. If os. eggs being exported was not justi¬ 
fied, and as the amendment was granted subject to review at the end of the season^, 
consideration will be given to the exclusion of this pack in future shipments. During 
the year certain criticism was levelled at the Department for allowing so many packs 
for export, and a proposal was made that the English standards for grading should be 
adopted. The following statement, which was issued by the Department, on the pro¬ 
posal sets out the ease for the grading standards adopted, and is thought worthy of 
repetition here:— 

* * The fact must not be lost sight of that we do not sell our eggs in competition with 
P^nglish eggs. The English egg is a fresh egg; the Australian egg must always be 
from six to eight weeks older, and the fact that the word ^Australia’ is stamped on its 
shell in accordance with English requirements makes this fact always apparent. The 
English buyers of Austral inn eggs,, therefore, look for good quality, good packing 
ensuring minimum breakage, and uniformity in size. It goes without saying that the 
first two factors are the primary conditions of sale, and apart from the state of the 
market at any given time, uniformity in size must be the final determinant of the price 
realised. 

“If ft buyer finds in the eggs offered a wide variation in size, his offer will invariably 
be based on the size of the smallest sized egg in the pack. Therefore, by providing 
minimum and maximum weights for the eggs in any particular pack, it follows that 
every pack is of uniform size and the price must be based accordingly. The English 
regulations provide for four grades, viz.:— 

> Pullet eggs, which are under Ifoz. 

Medium eggs, which must be of l^oz. minimum. 

Standard eggs, which must be of 2oz. minimum. 

Special eggs, which must be of 2^oz. minimum. 

“But the point to be noted is that no maximum is provided under any grade, except 
pullet eggs, ft«d these are prohibited from export from the Commonwealth. 

“The Commonwealth regulations af present in force provide for six grades:— 

No. 1. 13ilb. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of l}oz. eggs. 

No. 2. 141b. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of l}oz. to 2oz. eggs. 

No. 3. 161b. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of Ifoz. to 2joz. eggs. 

No, 4. I61b. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of 2oz. to 2ioz. eggs. 

No. 6. 171b. to the long hundred (lOdoz.) of 2^z. to 2}oz. eggs. 

No. 6. I81b. to the long hundred fiOdoz.) of 2Joz. to 2|oz. eggs. 

“If a study of these regulations be made it will be seen that there are three grades, 
namely, the 13ilb. pack, the 141b. pfu:k, and the 1511). pack, in which exporters may pack 
to conform to the requirements of the English medium egg; that the Australian Uilb., 
17Ib,, and 18lb. packs conform to the requirements of the English standard egg; and 
that tbe 181b. pack provides the equivalent of *lhc English special egg. Should, howe\'er, 
the English standard be adopted, the whole of the export surplus would be put up as 
the IJoz. minimum pack, and eggs ranging from IJoz. to 2tloz. would be indiscriminately 
mixed,, po uniformity would be observed, the objects of grading would be defeated, 
ajid buyers ^ould hase their price on the smallest sized egg in the pack, namely, the 
X}oz. egg. Por this reason, therefore, the Department of Markets has at all times placed 
before the ^g industry the desirabUit,y in its own int^ests of maintaining dose, grading, 
and only consented tif) .the special provision for IJoz. egg^. for this seaeoii to. prevent 
a glut on .^e/focal markets with which Jho indqsj^ry as a whole representjed itself 
to have beea faced.'' 


O 
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Export or Oii^ed Eoos. 

. During the season approval was given to the exportation of eggs which had been 
subjected to a process of oiling for the purpose of cheeking evaporation. When these 
eggs arrived in England it was ascertainod that the regulations of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries prescribed that eggs so processed must be marked on the shell 
with the word ^ ^ preserved. * ’ On outturn it was found that the quality of the eggs so 
processed was excellent, but an abnormal percentage was broken throughout all the 
consignments. 

The effect of the words ‘ ‘ preserved' ’ was to reduce the value of the eggs from 
2s. to 3s. per long hundred below average market price for the same eggs unstamped. 
Thus the object of the oiling to prevent evaporation was defeated by the regulation 
which provides that eggs so treated must be marked ‘'preserved.'^ In fact, as one 
importer stated, although the eggs arc equal to, and perhaps better than, eggs which had 
not been oiled, the fact remains that when an English buyer buys eggs which are 
stamped ‘^preserved,” he expects to get them at a discount. 

Furthermore, a cai-eful investigation was made as to wh}*' oiled eggs should be more i 
susceptible to breakage than eggs w'hich had not been oiled, and it is the considered t 
opinion of representative English impoi'ters that the oiling process creates a* surface on ' 
the shell that has a definite resistance to the filler, the result is that eggs stand sus¬ 
pended in the filler, and when other layers ai-e super-imposed, plus the extra pressure 

of the lids and the wiring, the eggs ai'e crushed. In addition to this, oilii’'*"”^ ‘ 

1 1 


hard and unnatural appearance to the shell; it also creates a certain amount 


atke^ 


ness in the shell, as when the pores of the eggs are sealed the shell does not ^ 
same resiliency, and consequently breaks more easily. X - 


Branding. 


be 


bae^ 


Som<‘ exporters sent eggs to England during the season with only the top andi 
layers branded, the eggs in the middle layers being unmarked. These werej;ir ^ | 

by tbe ^Customs authorities, who took a very serious view of the matter. I A\ 
remembered that an unbranded egg in England is treated as an English lu pa 
much greater value than the imported egg at the time when Australian impor 
are arriving on the market. Exporters are warned against this practice^ as the »or 
C’ustoms authorities have notified that they will take drastic steps in the future 
instances be discovered. The need is stressed of protecting the Australian repu 
in this regard. 

It is also pointed out that the stamping of the word * ^ Australia ’ ’ was, in too 
instances, a mere indecipherable smudge. A^>art from the requirements of the E^iiglish - 
Merchandise Marks Act not being fulfilled, the consumers’ objection to such an; egg , 
when placed before him will be easily understood, and above everything else it / is a I 
bad advertisement for the Australian product. ] il 


Carer not Nailed. 

Another complaint was that some cases arrived which had been wired, but not nailed. 
When these cases were opened in an inverted position, breakages were eonsideijable. 
The attention of the trade is drawn to this complaint, and it should be easily recfified 
by nailing the lids. On this score also a nusappreheiision aro.<4e regarding the la]|bel8, 
which were considered to be put on upside-down. 

Washed Egos. 

An experimental shipment of washed eggs was made during the season. The 
arrived in England In a state of putrefaction, the yolks haring been dissolved in 
whites. It would appear that washing increases the porosity of the shell, and thi 
][)cmiits a higher rate of evaporation, because the protecrive film on the shell is destroyed.^ 

The department will, therefore, not permit the export of washed eggs in the ^ture, 
and it is pointed out that if proper care hi exercised on the farin there should lie, no 
need for eggs to require washing. 
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Australians greatest 
City Councils choose 
Ford Vehicles! 

r nMl the arid Ciijr Gouactl wotit, 

MiMor «eblcl«« tnuO ncarare up lu kiKll aaadard* of 
quoliiy, dcwndobiltljr, performaace oad oeoaomjr. 
SigatlicanU (bra, (bat aflar jwan ofaaperlonco wicb OBaay mak«a» 
ibo M«lboura« City (4iua4ril baa ataadardiaed on Fold Caao» 
Truoka aad Ugbl Oclivcriara for alt %rhiclo* of up to two loaa 
aapoeily, wbilo the bydoey Muaieipal Uouacil haa • fleet of 
MO lew ihoa 120 Foad yebiclca. 

Aad tbeae City Pooaelt fleeta maal be Briliab. Throogboal 
Aaatralla there ia a deaiaad that public noney be iovealed 
<a Briliab produela. Authentic figure* prove ibe Ford Britiab 
eoaleni uaaaually high e%en among Engllah nwkea;aoaBC Fiwd 
aaodela roagiag up to 92% Briliab ia aciaaf Moau/ociuro. 

The Ford eomnaercial range covera thirty dialiaci alaadard 
modela from bblf too to luo Iona capacity .... Aad apecial 
equi p ment ia available which iocreaaca the Ford Truck'a 
capacity to fou^ toaii. yet with ruaning coala iacreaoed oafy 
15 to 20% over thorn ofibcotaadard SO ewi. Track. Esiended 
ebaoMa, *ik>wheel equipatenl. Irailera'aad oemblrailera con be 
oappUed through your neared Ford Healer. Aak him for facta 
and %niteo <if Ford tmaaportaUoa coata Tbeae will aoaure yo« 
mf Valiit fur aboeo Ibe Price. 
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Shipments to Oittports, 

.^ipmeuts to ports other than London we^ eoiul^derflilbfle the aeEicni) with thii 

^uit that the reputation for Australian eggs is extending be^^d l^Udi 
^nd the severe losses through ;bfea]uige on the EInglish railways, when eggs wepe^exteit* 
^vely transported from London to such eities as Live]*fK>ol, and Glaigow, are 

^ing avoided. 

I The followhig comments are, however, made respecting the outports;— 

Liverpool is the best west coast centre for conngimients, as the port possesses the 
best fa^ities for handlkig, and is also the most cQ^wenient for re^transportation 
I to the Midlands and the adjacent areaa Furthermore, amiple cold storage aecnm* 
r modation is available there in case of need. 

EiUl .—^Buyers showed a disinclination to taking delivery from this port in the 
\ early part of the season. There is a good deal of trade depression in this area, 
and ' ^ cheap * ’ eggs were the only ones in appreciable demand. Furthermore, many 
merchants in the area have running contracts for Danish pidcled eggs. During the 
latter part of the season Manchester buyers were induced to take delivery ex Hull, 
and the prospects for a continuance of this plan next season are promising, although 
the fact must not be overlooked that this means transport by rail with consequent 
risk of breakage. 

Glasgow .—This port has excellent prospects, but great difficulty is experienced by 
, Australian shippers in securing direct freight to this port, and even when it is 
secured there is always the risk that a steamer will take a very long time to reach 
i Glasgow on account of the many intermediate European ports called at. 

It was noted that small eggs sold readily and at fair competitive prices in Liverpool 
and Manchesteis but, if possible, such eggs should not be sent to Glasgow or London, 
in both these cities the principal importers arc nervous lest these small eggs should be 
associated in the mind of the trade with Polish, Egyptian, and Chinese eggs of poor 
\qnality. 

Marwstino or ArsTRAT.iAN Boor. 

In summing up the lessons to be learned from the 1930 season, there is one outstund* 
jhig feature which exporters would be strongly advised to bear in mind, and it is the 
fact that all Australian eggs should be shipped in time to reach the market before the 
English Christmas season. All exports landed after that time meet a rapidly falling 
fuarket. Furthermore, Australian exporters are warned that obser^tion shows that 
^e home producers have greatly improved their methods under the encouraging stimulus 
|given them by the Heme Government, and are concentrating their endeavors to bring 
about the earlier production of new laid eggs by a week or even more, so as to catch 
^he Ghristmas markets. If this is accomplished, Australian exporters will have to make 
^ttch arrangements as to ensure the clearing of all stocks before the arrival of English 
»aad Continental new laid stocks on the English market. 

Advebtisino. 

The proposal that the egg exporting industry participate in the Australian trade 
publicity campaign in Great Britain has been adopted by the interstate conference of 
producing exporting interests, which met in Melbourne recently. The conference 
|ijrecommended that a levy of 2d. per case be made on all exports for the purpose of 
^raising the necessary funds for advertising. 

'v Oanauian Marxetino PossmuTius, 

One of the features in pMt years has bean the iMuotanoe of m^rters to cease 
.Import operations to Great Britain early in Koiwiber» a* the eoaaequout toodiilf of 
^Atwtralian markets with eggs diverted from export aaturaliy caused a fall in local 
mimrkets. It is in this eoaneotion that the Oanadian Mar|;et offiers ppssibilitiea,. and if 
Australian exporters would co-operate in November and December to secure space on 
%Uitem seaboard Acmerlegn^ wteuaiBrs exp k d t Ito Oana d ian - MsTket, -- it -la- pessftble 
that local markets could be kept on an even keel and another market opened np abroad. . 
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The details of the prospects of the Canadian marketing scheme may be gleaned from 
the following:— 

<<Some years ago there was a large spread in Canada as between winter and summer 
prices. There has, however, in recent years, been a sustained campaign for the 
encouragement of winter egg production, which seems to have brought about results, 
particularly in British Columbia, consequently the spread is not now what it used to 
be, and one indication of this is to be found in the Canadian storage arrangements. 
The practice of cold storage owners is to quote merchants a flat rate per case for 
storage for the entire season, the holder being free to quit his stocks at any time. 
About ten years ago, the rate covered a peri^ from the time of intake (April-June) 
up to the Idth of January following, but later the period was reduced to the Ist of 
January, and about two years ago was altered to the 1st of December. Increased 
storage charges accrued after that date. Accordingly the storers generally plan to quit 
stocks gradually betw'oen September and the 30th Novdinber, unless exceptional market 
conditions justify a longer carry over. Montreal commenced trading on April-June, 
1930, cold stored eggs at the end of August last. 

Apart from the tendency for local winter production to increase (particularly in 
British Columbia, where the winter is milder), the practice has been to import from 
the United States as from December, and the fact that United States supplies are 
usually available then, has been a factor influencing the December let storage date 
arrangement. The Canadian import duty against the United States is 10 cents per 
dozen, whilst Australian eggs are admitted free into Canada at present under our 
treaty. Australian exporters have, therefore, an advantage of 10 cents per dozen ove»* 
the U.8.A. product.*’ 

Thus the diversion of the Australian product from the United Kingdom to the 
Canadian market, at the moment when it is desirable to cease exporting to United 
Kingdom, would seem to be well worthy of consideration. 


Concerning the possibilities of marketing Australian egg pulp in Canada, it U 
realises! that the present duty of 10 cents per lb. is a big handicap; but it is the 
intention of the Australian Trade Commissioner in Canada to take the matter up with 
the Canadian Government, with the view of having Australian egg pulp admitted into 
Canada free of duty, as are Australian eggs admitted free under the Australian Treaty. 
The best packs recommended for Canadian trade are the 151b. and 161b. packs. 


Othek (X)NSIDEKATI0NS. 

Other matters for consideration may be briefly set forth as follows:— 

(1) A mixing of brown and white eggs seems to be desired by English exporters. 

(2) The legible stamping of the word ^ Australia ” on all eggs. 

(3) The stamping of all eggs in each ease, not the top layers only, as the English 

authoritieB regard Siis as a very serious breach of the Merchandise Marks Act. 

(4) The need for egg exporting interests throughout the States to co-operate to 

ensure regular weekly shipments. South Africa was able to arrange regular 
weekly supplies on the London market, and although the difficulties con¬ 
fronting Australian exporters in this respect are known, still the Department 
considers that this aspect of the trade can be improved. 

It is undesirable tliat Australian eggs be landed in large quantities in one 
week on the English market and a fortnight later to And the market bare of 
supplies. 

It is considered that the steps that have been taken in forming a provisional Com¬ 
monwealth OouneU of State Egg Producers * Organisations are very desirable in the 
interests of the industry to co-ordinate efforts and deal with export problems, pending the 
creation of Egg-marketing Boards in each State, from which might be created a Com¬ 
monwealth Board for the control and disposal of eggs and egg pulp. 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TBST8 FOR MARCH, mi. 


Herd 

No. 

Avenioe! 
No.^ 
Cows in 1 
Herd. 1 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

. _ 

MUk. 

Per Cow 
Ootolier 
to 

March. 

' 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Per Herd Per Cow 
during ! during 
March. , March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

. . . . 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 




Lbs. 

{ Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/C .... 

28 

16*68 

8,484 

1 300 67 

2,928 18 

453*90 

16*18 

143&0 

5*41 

6/D ... 

29*94 

19*19 

7,2984 248*77 

2,636*87 

416*07 

13*90 

140*66 

5*70 

5/B ... 

86 

28*46 

11,067 

i 816*20 

2,731*78 

568 49 

16*24 

140*41 

5*14 

5/J ... 

23 

12 19 

3,7961 166*02 

2,046*36 

194*32 

8*45 

110*30 

5*12 

5/0 ... 

21*42 

14*81 

5,142 

240*05 

3,302*68 

293*85 

13*72 

176*29 

5*71 

5/R ... 

.64 

40*74 

12,1144 ; 224*34 

2,146*60 

617*32 

9*58 

91*23 

4*27 

6/S ... 

30 

12*68 

6,402 

1 213*40 

2,274*24 

328*51 

10*95 

118*69 

5*13 

5/T ... 

20 

13*62 

7,871 

r I 368*58 

8,179*09 

362*54 

18*18 

148*65 

4*92 

6/U ... 

21 

14*26 

10,957 

r ! 521*78 

3,905*99 i 

468*61 

22*81 

168*81 

4*28 

5/y... 

26*26 

24*10 

12,787 

; 486*05 

1 3,715*00 S 

740*22 

28*19 

195*11 

5*81 

5/Z.... 

29 

13*82 

12,108 

■ 1 417*68 

; 3.960*06 ' 

600*82 

20*72 

189*25 

4*96 

6/Aa .. 

. 18 

16 

8,106 

! 460*36 

; 2,707*55 

448*85 ' 

24*66 

I 187*60 

5*46 

6/Oc... 

29*94 , 

12*90 

6,444 

i 215*25 

1 1,829*10 ; 

269*74 ! 

9*01 

80*68 

4*19 

6/Dj> . 

21*81 : 

17*77 

8,614 

I 890*39 

1 3,000*91 1 

472*78 i 

21*68 

155*99 

5*55 

5/Eb .. 

14*39 

18*97 

6,644 

i 461*74 

1 3.721*01 ; 

840*91 1 

23*69 

179*94 

5*18 

5/II .., 

28 

16*94 

7.818 

279*04 

1 3,627*88 1 

897*18 1 

14*18 

171*25 

5*08 

5/Jj .. 

27*61 

18*06 

9,0004 825*72 

3,211*98 

416*95 

15*10 

147*08 

4*68 

5/Kk , 

22*71 

16*58 

11,769 

^ 618*23 

; 3,092*48 

542*22 ' 

23*88 

140*88 

4*61 

5/lClC . 

14 

13*45 

8,451 

; 608*64 

1 3,464*50 1 

461*36 < 

1 82*95 

180*70 

5*46 

5/Nn . 

29 

24 

11,997 

’ 413*69 

I 3,345*28 ‘ 

576*68 

19*89 

i 148*57 

4*81 

6/00 .. 

21*23 

17*16 

9,308} 436*93 

I 3,322*36 1 

463*31 

21*77 

! 151*90 

5*07 

ICeans . 

26*92 

17*89 I 

8,882*26 340*76 

1 2,965*30 1 

444*27 i 

17*14 

142*94 

1 5*08 

— — 

.. 

. 


. ’. „ - 







THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RRSULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1031. ' 



[ 

i 

1 Average 
i No. of 
i Cows in 
! Herd. 

! 1 

j i 

1 



Milk. 


! 

j 

Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
, Cows in 
Milk. 

1 

1 

1 Per Herd 
i during 
March. 

1 __! 

: Per Cow i 
1 during i 
March. | 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

March. 

1 Per Herd 

1 during 

1 March. 

1 

Per Cow 
during 
BCaroh. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Maroli. 

Average 

Test. 

7/D ... 

: 25*28 

1 

20*90 

Lbs. 

13,642 


Lta. I 
640-41 I 

Lbs. j 
6,732*00 1 

1 Lbs. 

! 568*28 1 

Lbs. 

22*52 

Lbs. 

240*94 

f % 

417 

7/B ... 

^ 26*52 

24*61 

12.8444 

465*48 ; 

6,084*08 ; 

1 529*06 

19*95 

251*55 

; 4*29 

7/H ... 

< 8 i 

6*77 1 

8,807 


475*87 1 

6,087*10 

108-75 

24*09 

287*79 

5*06 

7/J ... 

1 17*32 

15*32 I 

10,075 


581*69 1 

5,420*98 

1 468*84 j 

26*75 

254*16 

. 4*60 

7/K ... 

1 18*84 ! 

17*29 1 

8,8781 

I 

471*26 ; 

6,624*70 

i 884*87 i 

20*40 

285*60 

’ 4*88 

7/L ... 

1 35 ' 

88*87 1 

12,8881 

8,528^ 

2,157 


858*96 

4.468*88 

650*68 I 

> 18*59 

211*82 

6*25 

7/0 ... 
7/S ... 

i 20*26 
j 14*48 ; 

19 

8*90 


420*07 ; 

148*96 ; 

8,998*32 

4,967*46 

415*95 1 
114*77 ; 

! 20*49 

7*93 

191*18 

263*66 

489 

5*82 

7/T ... 

11 ! 

10 

4,789 

\ 

485*41 ; 

4,818*64 j 

202*67 

18*42 

202*77 

4*28 

7/V ... 

i 10*08 i 

9*03 

6,607 

t : 

559*06 1 

4,063*00 I 

282*16 . 

28*18 

; 196*11 

: 5*08 

7/W .. 

: 21 1 

17*08 

10,572 


503*46 i 

5,787*72 1 

465*28 

22*16 

261*05 

4*89 

7/X.. 

; 15 

18 

6,060 


404*03 ; 

6,841*43 1 

269*07 

17*94 

248*28 

; 4*44 

7/Y ... 

i 21 

18*10 

8,607 


409*86 ; 

4,297*78 ! 

411*08 1 

19*57 

204*41 

i 4*78 

7/Z.... 

1 11*61 

10*29 

9,2994 i 

800*98 i 

4,220*93 j 

409*64 

1 85*28 

188*29 

4*40 

7/Ajl .. 


7 

3,224 


408*00 ! 

4,181*50 1 

159*86 

19*96 

210*80 

! 4*96 

7/Bb .. 

1 15 

13 

9,2844 

610*97 

5,424*77 i 

483*39 

! 28*89 

227*27 

4*67 

7/Db . 1 

1 11*29 

9*65 

5,418 


47944 ^ 

5,515*18 j 

282*78 

25*04 

278*67 

i 5*22 

7/Bb .. i 

25*26 

17*45 

5,546 


219*52 ; 

8,712*27 

289*44 

1 9*48 

154*82 

4*82 

7/GO .. 1 

1 14 

14 

5,801 

1 

378*64 

4,198*52 

281*41 

20*10 

215*25 

5*21 

7AHh . I 
♦7/II .. 

17 

18*35 

6,578 

I 

886*94 ; 

4,548*28 

80106 

17*71 

199*58 

4*58 

18 

9*77 

5,188 


896*28 ! 

4,215*99 

255*75 

19*67 

201*55 

! 4*96 

t7/Jj . 

! 

19 

10,948 

1 

575*95 i 

1,964*81 

501*89 

26*89 

86*31 

j 4*53 

Means 

17*17 

14*65 

7,6a*73 1 

445*12 

5,082*06 

856*18 

20*68 

229*88 

j. 4*65 


OommeiMd A'SSiwt. t OcMmneiMad JanuMry. 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSULT8 OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1931. 



1 

Avenge 

Avenge 


Milk. 

1 

_ 1 


Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
€k>wtin 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow j 
December' 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Marcli. 1 

Average 

Test. 

6/B ... 

90 

7-88 

Lbs. 

1,7984 

Lbfl. 

89-98 

libs. 

1,071-66 

Lbs. 

86*79 

Lbs. 

4-84 

Lbs. 

47-67 

% 

4-88 

6/C.... 

1? 

10-16 

8,0774 

170-97 

1,869-86 

184*57 

7-48 

58*45 

4-87 

6/F ... 

24 

11-74 

4,764 

198-60 

1,729-80 

283-48 

9-73 

78-84 

4-90 

6/H ... 

20 

16*77 

6,679 

283-95 

1,620-20 

281-49 

1407 

78*28 

4*96 

6/0 ... 

19-97 

16-08 

5,7814 

289-51 

1,867-22 

314-28 

15-74 

92*25 

5-44 

6/B ... 

18 

7-52 

8,2794 

182-19 

724*66 

157-66 

8-76 

41-22 

4-81 

6/U ... 

18-10 

16-10 

5,6024 

309-58 

1,474-72 

242-06 

1 18-87 

59-77 

4-82 

6/W .. 

23 

17-90 

9,382 

407*91 

1,977-87 

445-26 

19-36 

91-40 

4-75 

6/Y ... 

; 15 

1 0-94 

4,001 

; 266-78 1 

1,628-94 

202-63 

> 13-61 

70-82 

5*06 

6/EE .. 

50-48 

89-61 

22,4124 

448-99 

1,949-79 

899-77 

i 17-82 

i 81*97 

401 

6/II ... 


27*71 

16,875 

i 481*62 

2,474-31 

769-72 

22-84 

i 108-46 

4-64 

6/k:k . 

! 26-29 

22*81 

16.0964 

: 612*26 

2,362-86 

! 752-67 

28-63 

104-42 

4-68 

fillth . . 

28-16 

21-84 

12,791 

552-28 

2,522-97 

586-81 

' 25-32 

! 109-97 

4-58 

6/Ma . 

; 14*06 

9-19 

4,4104 

813-68 

1,447-69 

208-00 

14-80 

1 69-16 

i 4-72 

6/00 .. 

1 20 

17-48 

14,9484 

747-43 

2,675-87 

662-43 

.83-12 

115-18 

4-48 

6/Pp .. 

I 20 

20 

13,175 

i 658-75 

2,612-01 

1 661-84 

33-00 

124-47 

5-02 


1 28-48 

25-45 

18,8404 

661-58 

2,944-40 

! 910-85 

31-08 

j 128-05 

4-83 

<; 31-89 

26-19 

19 5324 

622*25 

2,880-14 

i 878-99 

28-00 

' 124-08 

4-50 

6 /SS .. 

26 

24 

20,9404 

805-40 

3,545-62 

, 812-03 

31-23 

! 142-07 

8-88 

6 /TT .. 

28-26 

22-23 

12 4881 

; 534-76 

2,002-85 

616*14 

26-49 

! 92-24 

4-95 

6/Uu . 

41-18 

86-77 

17,286 

i 420-87 

1,993-85 

792-60 

19-27 

86*68 

4-61 

6/Vv .. 

1 20 

17-94 

12,5084 

1 625-43 

2,149-11 

600-68 

30-08 

j 101-54 

4-80 

Mesnfi. 

1 24-29 

19-26 

11,141-86 

’ 458-75 

2.114-62 

610*92 

21-04 

> 98*72 

4*.58 


RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

Special interest has been sho^vn by many producers in this State in the remarks 
made by Mr. F, Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board of A^rieulture) at the 
Lyndoch Conference, and reported in the March issue of this JouriuU, Mr. Coleman has 
received numerous inquiries with reference to the meal included in the balanced 
rations which were drawiv up after consultation with Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor). For cows producing 3galla. or 4galls. of milk the rations were calculated 
on the use of linseed meal (Meggitt's), and the table of balanced rations was as 
follows:— 


<1 ^galh cow — 
Wheaten hay chaff 
Wheaten bran .. . 
Dinseed meal .... 

or 

Oaten hay chaff .. 
Crushed oats .. .. 
Linseed meal .. .. 

Far a 4gall, cow — 

AVheaten hay chaff 
Crashed oats .. .. 
Wheaten bran .. . 
Linseed meal .. .. 

For a ZAgalh cow — 
Oaten hay chaff .. 
Wheaten bran .. . 
Crushed oats .. . 


41bs. \ Ratio albuminoids to carbo- 
2lb8. J hydrates, 1-5.2 

2()lba.) 

41bs. /ratio 1-5.0 

2ibs.; 


20lb8. 
4n>s. 
41bs. C 
2ibs.; 



201bs. 1 
41bs. /ratio 
4lb8. ) 


1 - 5.2 
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THR AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERBirOB OF YOBKB PENINSULA BBAN0HB8. 

The Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau wag held at Halt- 
land on April 15th. There was a good attendance of delegates from the following 
Branches:—^Weavers, Moonta, South Kilkerran, Boor’s Plains, Wauraltee, Yorketown, 
Petersville, Kilkerran, Paskeville, and Brentwood, in addition to visitors from Kadina, 
Minlaton, and Maitland. 

The Department of Agriculture was represented by Hon. S. B. Whitford, MX*C. 
(Minister of Agriculture), Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman Advisory Board of Agriculture), 
Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy 
Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), B. H. F. Maclndoe, 
B.y.Sc., M.B.O.V.8. (Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock), Bw HUl (District Agricultural 
Instructor), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. 01 Bdchards (Ajmistant Secre¬ 
tary Agricultural Bureau). Messrs. E. GUes and B. Pattison, M.’sP. for the district, 
were also present. 

Mr. J. J. Hentsehke (Chairman of the Arthnrton Branch) presided and extended a 
cordial welcome to officers of the Department and delegates from district Branches. 
Mr. C. H. King (Mayor of Maitland) extended a civic welcome to the visitors. 

The opening address was delivered by Hon. S. B. Whitford, M.L.C. (Minister of 
Agriculture). At the instance of Mr. E. GHiles, M.P. (Weavers), seconded by Mr. B. 
Pattison, M.P., a vote of thanks was accorded the Minister for his attendance and 
opening address. 

During the course of the Conference the following papers were read and discussed:— 
* * Dairying, ’ ’ Mr. G. T. Hicks (Arthurton) ; * * Profitable Farming on Small Holdings, ’ ’ 
Mr. B. P. Dutschke (Kilkerran); ^'Best Type of Horse to Breed, Suitable for General 
Farm Work’,’ T. Bodda (Boor’s Plains); Winter and Summer FWlowing,” Mr. 
6. G. Chynoweth (Boor’s Plains) ; ^‘Economy on the Farm,” Mr. B. Bums (Arthurton); 

Tractors,” Mr. W. Heinrich (South Kilkerran); ”Milk Fever,” Mr. L. Moar 
(PaskeviUe). A large number of questions were included on the Agenda, and these were 
replied to by Officers of the Department. 

Conference carried the following resolutions:—1. “That the 1932 Conference be 
held at Kadina, with arrangements in the hands of lihe Boor’s Plains Branch.” 2. 
“That this Conference protests against the high charge for handling wool at Port 
Adelaide by the wool brokers.” 3. “That this Conference strongly protests against 
the high charges for wiharfage and haulage at Peninsula ports.” *4« “That this Con¬ 
ference suggests that, in view of the difficulty which the farmer has in obtaining 
authentic information regarding the world’s production of his produots, we suggest 
that the Agricultural Bureau establishes, in conjunction with other countries, if pos¬ 
sible, an international bulletin to be published every three months. ’ ’ 

On behalf of the Northern Yorke Peninsula Field Trial and Show Society, Mr. J. P. 
Pontifex, Chairman of the Society, presented the following trophi^ to successful 
competitors in the Northern Yorke Peninsula Crop Conqpetition:—prize, H. E. 
Aldenhoven (Arthurton), silver shield; first prize, Arthurton Branch Competition, O. D. 
Jericho, silver cup; first prize, PaskeviUe Branch Competition, G. Meier, sUver cup; 
first prize, Boor’s Plains Competition, A. Adams; second prize, S. G. Chynoweth, silvet 
cup. 
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[The following papers were read hy members of Yorlce Peninsula Bfanehes of the 
AgrioulturaX Bureau at Mmtland on April 

DAIBYIKO. 

[Q. T. Hicks» Arthuiton.J 

Owing to the recent slump in grain prices we naturally turn to other bnahehes of 
farming in an endeavor to obtain sufSicient money to enable os to purchase aecjsssities, 
and also to assist in paying accounts which cannot be met with the proceeds ffdiU grain* 
Two very prpdtable sidelines are cows and pigs, which, in my opinion, should be con¬ 
sidered conjointly, because in this district we have 'to rely on butterfat as the main 
source of revenue from cows, whilst skimmed milk can be fed very prodtabljr> to pigs. 

Previously, especially in these districts, high prices, and in some cases high yields, 
encouraged us to neglect sidelines which were considered a tie, and also as being 
nnproiitable because a fair quantity of grain and hay was required, which at that time 
was expensive* The decrease in value of these sidelines and their products has not been 
so marked as has been the case with grain. But even with the high |^ce of gralki, 
we would have been amply repaid for feeding some grain to stock and marketing it 
in the shape df butter, pigs, and calves, or cattle. In this way an export market for 
dairy products may have been started. Now, this branch of the export trade is 
practically negligible; in fact, during the lean periods of the year South Australia 
imports a considerable quantity of butter from other States. Had these branches of 
revenue been fully e:Kploited, there would be little trouble in allowing grain to 
remain low, if it ceased to be profitable. 

The Buildingb. 

Wlien handling cows a milking shed and dairy is necessary. The site for the 
milking shed should be well drained, or attempts made at artificial drainage. For 
farm use, a wood and iron shed will meet requirements. The Dairying Regulations 
recommend brick or concrete fioors which can be washed daily. Should tlic regulations 
be made so as to enforce this being done, it would fall rather hard on some who are 
not fortunate enough to have a water tap at the shed. However, such a procedure is 
advisable, as milk is one of the quickest germ collectors in existence. If dairying is 
to be practised extensively, a stone, brick, or concrete building w’ould Ih* more suitable 
than iron. The milking slu^d should not be close to stables or pigsties. A cool room 
IB advisable for storage of milk, butter, and cream, and also as a separating room. 

The Heap oe the Herd. . 

As soon as sufiUcient good cows are in hand, a good bull should be purchased, or the 
services of a good bull obtained. The Government Subsidy Scheme gives eficouragemeiit 
to people to purchase good stud bulhi from tested and selected cows by pwying one-half 
of the purchase price to the buyer, two-thirds ,of which is paid on purchase and one- 
third at the end of two years, e.g., a bull may '^st £.30; £15 equals half, £10 is paid 
on purchase and £fi at the end of tw.o years. This applies to bulls whose value does 
not exceed £50 and nge not less than 10 months. If stud bulls were always used, a 
far better class of dairy cow would be for sale and in use than is the case to-day, and 
production would be much higher. I say thk l>ocause stud breeders are always culling 
low producers i^d animals showing faulty bodies or udders. This is not so wil^ 

scrubbulls, whi^ in most eases are a mixtore of breeds, and h¥e'only used as a 
means of getting a cow in calf. Some attempt dliould always be made to Have 
bred animals, and H crossing is adopted, go no furjhe? than the first cross. A man 
may cross a Jersey and Shorthorii^. If this is a heifer,^^us(* either a Jersey or Shorthoi^ 
bull on her. In any ease never use a crossbred bull. 
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The Jersey. 

1 prefer the Jersey. She u small in body and consequently does not require such 
a large amount of feed for body maintenance as a larger animal. AlsO| if she is 
giren more food than is necessary, she is more likely to give an increase in production 
than lay on fat, v/fluch is the tendency with the heavier breeds. The strong points with 
Jerseys are quality and economy of production, but occasionally very heavy milkers 
are obtained. For the last five years Jerseys have proved superior to all other breeds 
in herd tests in South Australia, New South Wales, and Victoria. By this I do not 
mean to say that Jerseys have topped the list in all classes in single tests. Taking 
the herds right through, Jerseys have averaged higher butterfat than other breeds. 
Heavy breeds give a few outstanding cows, but there are more of the low producing 
class in these than there are with the Jersey. In these tests no record is kept of 
feeding, but had such been done, the Jersey would again have added to her honors. 
A point often raised is that Jersey calves and cattle do not realise such high prices 
in the saleyards as hea^ breeds. This is quite so, but when economy of production 
and extra production is taken into consideraton, the Jersey will again be the winner. 
Jerseys can be brought into profit much earlier .than heavy breeds and their period of 
production is much longer. 

C^ws should be milked regularly, and under no circumstances be left overnight with¬ 
out milking. They should be properly fed and not expected to do their best on 
pasture alone. A point often raised is that this country is not suitable for dairying, 
but if one has a good water supply, good chaff, a supply of ensilage and a lucerne 
patch, cows can be made to produce as well here as in any other part of the State. 
Of course, these commodities are not all that is required to feed a cow. In addition, 
bran, crushed oats, and linseed meal are advisable. Also a good cattle lick is advisable, 
or else some phosphatic material given in the feed. A pamphlet entitled '^Feeding 
for Production/' issued by the Department of Agriculture at the price of postage, 
gives valuable information on feeding dairy cattle. Oalves should never l>e allowed 
to get too fat, unless intended for market purposes. 

Pigs. 

A good, well-drained site should be selected for pigsties. Small sties are required 
for fattening and breeding purposes. Decide whether to breed or fatten and concen¬ 
trate on one line. If a person can attend to breeding and fattening at the same time, 
it is much better, because he can obtain the right kind of pig without having to rely 
on markets for hie supplies. The Jovrml of Agrieultu/re for March, 1931, gives an 
interesting article on recent experiments held at Boseworthy Agricultural College to 
determine the most suitable breed for <.»uring purposes. In these tests, the Large White 
was used for practically all crosses. The Large White is at present considered the 
best for all purposes in England. In the recent experiments the Large York x Mid 
York carcass was considered the bt^si. 

Financial returns per pig ranged between 12a. and IGs. The Large White x 
G-loucester Old Spot gave the highest return, but worst carcass, also most waste in 
preparation for curing. The Tamworth x Berkshire ga\^» a perfect cjircass. Pigs 
with dark skin gave the best sitald. With a dark-skinned animal there is not the 
tendency to go red that there is with white pigs. Tamworth x Berksfhire showed 
smallest loss in selaughtering and Large White x Mid York highest. In six lots, the 
variation was between 221bs. and 261bs. Large White x Oloucester Old Spot was the 
most economical pig to feed, also the fastest maturing, taking 19 weeks, whereas 
Large White (Pure) took longeat, 22J weeks. Cost of food per pound weight increase 
ranged between 2.04d. per lb. and 1.58d, Maturing weight was IfiOlbs. live weight. 

The ration supplied was;—Wheat 5 parts, barley 2 parts, peas 1 part. For the 
morning feed the above mixture was fed with skim milk 41b8. per pig. In the evening 
the same ration was givep with half'part meat meal. All grains were crushed and 
mixed with meat meal and mineral mixture and fed dry. Mineral mixture was fed 
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at rate of 1 per eent. of grain mixture. Ingredients of mineiul mixture upere:— 
Superphosphate or ground rock phosphate 40 per cent.^ salt 20 pet elinrooal 

20 per cent., Epsom salts 5 per cent., sulphate of iron 5 per cen^ sulpl^ur 0 
per cent., bicarbonate of soda 5 per cent,, potassium iodine | per cent*^ 
Drinking water was always supplied. As much dry feed as pigs would eat 
was given. Lucerne was fed at the rate of lilbs. per pig per day., Bige should; 
always be supplied with some material for bedding, and on no account forced to, 
wallow in mud in winter. If a pig likes mud to roll in allow hhn to have it, but 
there is no reason why the sties should be a mudhole in which the animals are com¬ 
pelled to remain. Good sheds are required for shelter. When breeding, a sty for , 
farrowing purposes should be provided with a rail so that young pigs may get behind 
it and not be squashed. This is not always necessary, but is at all times a safeguard. 
Sows when farrowing sliould not have long straw, but broken straw or sawdust. When 
feeding sows, plenty of good milk-forming materials are required. On no account 
allow a sow, especially a sow with her first litter, to become too fat. 

Mr. C. B. Stead (Yorketowu), speaking on the question of p^ feeding, asked the. 
writer if he favored keeping a supply of food continuaHy in front of pigs. Mr. 
Hicks’ advice was to use a self-feeder, fill it with erudied gradn, and allow the pigs, 
to feed at will. In the case of feeding milk, only sufEcient that could be eaten at one 
meal should be fed. Mr. J. J. Honner (Brentwood) expressed the opinion that so far 
as Yorke Peninsulia was concerned dairying should only be undertaken for the require- 
mehts of the farm. Mr. L. Hlode (Weavers) said the cost of freight from the southern 
end of the Peninsula to the Adelaide market was so high that it dissipated any profit 
that there might be in pig raising. He also mentioned the rather rapid change from 
the once very popular Berkshire x Tamworth Ooss to the Large White so much favored 
at present. 

Discussing this aspect of the pig industry, Mr, W. J. Spafford (I>eputy I>irector of 
Agriculture) said at the present time the Large White was the most important bre^d 
of pig in the world. It was the main breed from which the bulk of the £0.1,000,000 
worth of pig products imported in Great Britain each year was derived. Of this huge 
amount of money £40,000,000 worth was obtained from foreign countries, and it 
Australia wished to partake in this, they would have to adopt the White Pig. 

It was the breed from which the Wiltshire sides of bacon were obtaihed. The Large 
White was fulElling the requirements of the overseas market, and we in Australia, 
with our very considerable disadvantage of distance from markets, must realise that 
to share in the trade we must meet the demands of tlie purchaser and also send pigs 
of first-grade quality. The principal drawback of White Pigs in this country is their 
tendency to scald in the hot sun. If, however, the young pigs were allowed to run 
in the open all the year round, there would very little danger of scald. 


FALLOWING. 

[S. Chynoweth, Boor’s Plains.] 

In the wheat belt the summer is practically rainless mid the wet season does noi.. 
begin until about April. The crop is sown between May and June and fallowing 
begins soon after. Thus, at least three months ’ wet weather normally occurs before^ 
fallowing begins, and fo,ur and possibly Eve months before it is finished. At first, 
all the rain soaks into parched soil, but sooner or later, especially daring heavy falls, 
the soil cannot take it. up fast, enough. A good deal runs off the paddocks, and some 
lies about in shallo^nr pools and evaporates. When the .plough is started iu July, one 
has started early enough for Erst class winter fallow, but even then it is not possible 
to trap the rain which has .rii£ ;oif or evapora^ durii^ the three preceding months. 
That can only be done , by summer fallow, l^ot only does summer fallow eatdh tin 
early rains, but it is advantageous from several other points of view. 
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SuMMEK Fallow. 

i» opened up in February^ Mareh, or April,.and lietf baro for 14 or 15 montiis 
before it is town. Thur method, however, cannot be employed.rei^arly on. those soils 
which cannot-be. broken up in the absence of rain; but, on the other hand^ there ate 
exthnsive* areas which are more easily broken up dry than When wet. On very loose soils 
it'is sufficient, in the first operationy to merely stir the soil 2 ^ 108 . deep with a springe- 
toothed cultivator, but, if necessary, the plough scarifier, or a one-way cultivator, vrill 
do satisfactory work. If the soil breaks up rough, it is desirable to-harrow it and then 
it may be left until after drilling. The early tillage promotes a profuse germination of 
rubbish when the'first rain comes. Sheep should be given access to the paddock, but 
deed Weeds get too) far ahead, it will be necessary to get rid of theUM by cultivation. 
At thit**stagb, generally, a scarifier will be equal to cutting weeds, and at the same time 
stirriiig the soil to a depth of about-2in. orSin., but if a light implement is used for the 
first operation, a plough may have tb be used for the second working. • Later, as rubbish 
appears, it must be killed by using the lightest implement that will do the job satis¬ 
factorily. As'spring adTanees, the aim should be to create a well-defined mulch of loose, 
meHoW soil about 2in. deep, overlying firmly consolidated seedbed. On soils which 
have a tendency to run together, the mulch should be left comparatively cloddy, but on 
good loamy soils it can be fairly fine. The effect of the mulch is to reduce to a minimum 
the evaporation of moisture previously stored in. the soil. As summer advances, an 
obcasipufd ^^sheeping” of the fallow will suffice to prevent an}' oats from seeding, but 
should half an inch of rain fall, it will generally pay to give a quick harrowing to 
break any crust that may have formed on the surface. Tt is very important to recognise 
that a crusted surface is one through which moisture evaporates at a faster rate than 
through a loose surface. Biy permitting the crust to remain, the whole of the moisture 
previously stored may be lost. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKIHG ORDERS FOR SFRIHO, 1981— 

Eggs for Hatching and Day old Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EOGS.—10/- per setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.—15/- per dozen. £5 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—12/6 per setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 I Os. 
per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.—17/6 per dozen, £6 per 100. 


Rw on Rail, Salisbnxy. • OEUYERT. July, Augost, and Saptamber. 


FuOm paitiratan wn bt cMaiiMd from the Maaacer, Pmfleld Poultry Statioa, 
lalbbHiy, or Pouttty Bspert, Dopartment of Agrionitara, VIotorU Squm Adelaida. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Export. 
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In the following autumn, after the weather breaks, the land can be worked up, 
'and then, after allowing suihcteut time for woods to germinate, sown with a combined 
drill. Farther, the germination of wheat is stimulated. There is nothing better for 
the promotion of a good sprout of rubbish on a paddock than to summer fallow it* 
Thus, the system can be eniployed to clean up (he dirtiest paddocks on the farm. When 
a paddock which it is intended to fallow is paitlcularly foul witli weeds, it is sometimes 
found desirable to restrict the hist operation to a light cultivation. In this way, the 
seeds are not buried deeply to l)ecome a menace in later years. They sprout immediately 
and may be destroyed. 

As a word of warning to the man who is summer fallowing a dirty paddock for the 
drst time, I would say, do not do it unless you can cope early with the growth promoted, 
otherwise the paddock may have to be reploughed, and at the best an unsatisfactory 
result obtained. Bather than attempt to summer fallow all the land it is inUmded to 
crop, it will be most economical to treat half in that way and winter fallow the rest, 
thus the a-vailable labor on the farm can be most economically distributed. Some of the 
heavy work can be undertaken in February and March, when the teams would otherwise 
be idle, and the balance can be left until after seeding. The practical advantages in 
respect to weed killing and distribution of labor should stamp the practice as worthy 
of adoption wherever it can be employed. 

% 

V W'lKTEK FaIJ^OW. 

The time lias come when the farmer must see what can he done to increase wheat and 
hay yields of his holding. Careful cultivation is the principal method of attaining 
this end. No hard and fast rule for the cultivation of the soil can be laid down on 
account of the various classes of land that are to be found, even on one farm. It is 
absolutely essential that every farmer should study and experiment in order to ascertain 
the best method of working the land on his holding. Generally speaking, ploughing 
should be commenced as soon as seeding opemtions have been completed, to allow 
ample time for rain to play its part in the settling down of the ploughed land. Two to 
three inches are deep enough for the land in this district to be ploughed. Do not plough 
the land while it is very wet, for it will be very hard and lumpy when worked back 
ivith the cultivator. If the land is turned whilst very wot instead of crumbling us it 
is turned, it will simply turn in blocks, leaving open spaces under the^sui-face, allowing 
the escape of moisture, and making an imperfect seedbed. 

The next implement to be used is u set of heavy harrows. These should be used before 
the hard crust has had time to form on the surface. If no weeds ap|M*ar, and the 
surface is loose, the land should be left for a time, but if weeds show' up, the cultivator 
should be set to work at once. If weeds are small, u8<* a springtine cultivator, w'orking 
at right angles to the ploughing, provided the paddocks are suitable; this tends to keep 
the surface from becoming irregular, as happens with constant one-way w'orking. 

The benedts to bo obtained by using the springtine implement are:—1. Improvement 
of the seedbed; the fine loose soil shakes to the bottom, while the coarse and more lumpy 
soil works to the top, thus enabling one to break it dow'n writh the harrows when rain 
falls. 2. Lightness of draught; 10 horses are able to work a 35-tine cultivator quite 
comfortably. 3. One man with 10 horses can do a great deal of work writh the spring¬ 
tine. The land being left ridgy behind this implement, it has a tendency to prevemt 
drift. If the land is free from weeds and no heavy rain falls, the land can he left 
until autumn. If, however, rain falls during harvest, every opportunity should be 
seized of working the land. Summer weeds are bound to come, and the quickness of 
growth will cause no end of trouble. If weeds are strong and thick, use a bridle culti¬ 
vator with 6in. shnires or a disc cultivator. 

Should rain fall at the beginning or up to the middle of April, it will give ample 
^im© to aljow germination of weeds, and the land can be worked over before seeding. 
Land at seeding time should be cultivated as shallow as possible, in order not to injure 
the seedbed, and yet deep enough to destroy young vreeds. Wheat should be drilled 
to a depth of 3 in. to IJin. and hanwed with a Jight set of barrows about three days 
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behind the drill. For this district, the month of May is the best seeding seaeon^ and 
will give best results if sown in June. Later on, the ground is too cold, the seed tukes 
longer to germinate, and the plant is weak when cold wet weather sets in. The earlier 
sown crops, however, will have firmly established themselvs, and will be prepared to, 
tight against hardship. Let us all try and improve our system of cultivation. Each \^ar 
do u little experimental work of this class. Bead and study all papers on this subjtnd, 
then we will be able to realise what there is yet to learn on this most important question; 

“The paper contributed by Mr. jCliynoweth is one of the best on the general 
principles of soil cultivation that 1 have heard at an Agricultural Bureau Con¬ 
ference/* In these terms Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) 
congratulated Mr. Qiynoweth on the paper that he had presented to the Conference. 
Only on one point did he disagree with the writer; that was to his references to the 
value of the springtine cultivator for soil working. It was nothing but a gloritictl 
harrow. To successfully grow wheat, the farmer should maintain a level seedbed under¬ 
lying the loose surface* soD, and there was no springtine tliat could do that. Beferriiig 
to summer fallowing, Mr. Spafford said it was worth while where land is very weedy and 
on those farms where livestock were not kept in any great numbers. In the reverse case, 
where large numbers of livestock were carrid on farms in South Australia, the value of ’ 
(he feed grown on the land would more than compensate for any increase in crop that 
might be obtained ns a result of summer fallowing. 


THE BEST TYPE OF HOHSE SUITABLE FOB GENEBAL FARM WORK. 

[Thos. Rooda, Boor*s Plains.] 

There is, in my opinion, only one horse suitable for general farm work, and that is 
the Clydesdale. Uniformity of type has long been a marked characteristic of the Clydes¬ 
dale, and there is no breed of hea^ horse so famous for its quality, cleanness of joints, 
hardness of bone, cleanness and correct setting of bock, and length and slope of pastern, 
whilst, as for action, the Clydesdale is unrivalled. Main points required when pur¬ 
chasing or breeding this typo of horse:— 

The heiffht should range from ICI hands to over 17 hands, and when fully matured, 
should be evenly balanced. Viewed from the side, the body should show plenty of depth 
and from the front or rear shonld appear broad and thick. The depth of body, through 
th<' chest, and the length of the leg, should be much the same, which proportions would 
give an animal a “low set** appearance, bringing his w'eight comparatively close to the 
ground, thereby enabling him to use it to the best advantage. 

The head should be in proportion to the body; neither unduly large nor too small, 
with little superfluous flesh. The face may be straight or slightly Roman nosed, the; 
contour of the former being the most pleasing. There should be plenty of width 
between the eyes, and the forehead should be slightly arched, tapering away from above 
the eyes to the poll. The ears should be pointed, of medium size and thin of textim\ 
having a covering of flue hair. 

The neck should be of moderate length, muscular yet not too thick, arched and well 
laid into the shoulders. A good head, neck, and shoulders denote character, giving the 
animal a good outlook. 

The shouldere should slope at a good angle. A straight-shouldered horse, when used 
in heavy work, has an inclination to foot trouble. They should be fairly wide, well 
muscled, and the top should be carried close to and tapered into the back. The arm of 
the Clydesdale should be comparatively short, wide, and muscular. It shoiild form a 
strong support to the shoulder, extending well back and close into the body at its roar 
part. This places the leg sufliciently under the body to give the desirable position and 
action. The knop, viewed from the front, ^ould be broad and flat, tapering to the 
cannon, and, viewed from the side, should show a straight direction and not back. 

iThe cannon should be long, wide, fiat, lean, and shaped like the back of a razor. 
The iendone should show prominently. The long hair or “feather** should spring from 
the back of the tendon, and not from around the sides of the cannon. It should be soft 



to .the . And should h^ mde.v^vioiyr^ from t^ s^e^i^.aiid 

narrow .viewed from the fronts is^id wall d^eeted. Thf,;pq 4 fifim sho^l4^ be,fairly long, 
and sloping, to .relieve cpneusaion. in the i^^iirse, of ..actiom A Jiorse with., a juprlght 

pastern has a ipore stilted gajt .and a greater, teudeney, when in action, to bring the tee. 
to .the ground before, the heel| and when worked on hard rcmds,, the lega .tend to,js well. 
Foot diseases are na|ore oonunon in. horses having upright pasterna tlian those of 
greatej. slope.. A good, sound, healthy foot is essential, and in. this rei^eet the. CUydvs* 
dale holds pride.pf place .amongst .draughts breeds. A good hoof hpad, witli wide .open 
heels, and.strong quarters, is,essential, otherwise a horse has a tendency to .develop 
unsounduess. . . 

Jh<' ohesi sliould be deep, wide, low, en,d of large girth, indica^g strong constitution,, 
with ample space for the vital organs. The back should be short, broad, and strongly 
supported, and slightly .inclined upwards toward the rump. Jke. loin, should be short, 
wide, and strongly muscled. This portion of the back shpuild be as wide as possible, and 
the ribs long and deep, well sprung, and close together.. 

The hindquarters are the great source .of driving power. . The. hips should be wide 
(but in harmony with general body proportions), and .well musdoA The rump must be. 
*long, as seen from .the side, wide as viewed .from, behind, .imd; with attractive yet 
sloping arch from hlps to the setting .of the tail. It is .important .that., the tail be 
attached high. The thigh should be short,, but heavily muscled. , The hock is one of. the 
most important points in the body, as it is in this joint that the strain on the muscles, 
during action, is concentrated. The hock, therefore, should be broad viewed from 
the side, and narrow viewed from the front, its point being prominent, and the joint 
as a whole well supported by a wide cannon below. The hocks should be turned in 
sliglrtlj, and be fairly close to each other; The hind cannons, like the front ones, should 
be broad and thin, and they should be perpendicular or but slightly sloping forward. 
When they are too far forward they bring about a condition known as * * sickle-hocked.' ’ 
The hind fetlocks, as in the case of the front ones^ Should bo wide, whilst the pasterns 
are less oblique than those of the forelegs. The hind feet are somewhat smaller than 
the front ones, not so round, but with good hoof heads, and wide open heels. The hind 
legs, like the front ones, sliould be properly set into the body, not on the outside of the 
quarters, but well under, so that the muscles on the quari«^rs project wider than the 
muscles on the thighs; the latter should be fairly close together, not straight down, but 
incline to the rear of the anhnal, and the toes of the hind feet should incline slightly 
outward. There should be a good length from the point of the hock to the ground. 

The action of the Clydesdale should be even; that is, his fore and hind action should 
be in unison. He should plant his hind feet forward as deliberately as his fore ones, 
which should be evenly carried forward;' In trotting; the horse should bend the legs at 
the knees end hocks, and, froin a hind view, the inside of the hoofs (or shoes) should' 
be seen at every step. 

It is-unreasonable to expect that farmers ean parehaae all their requirements of this 
type of horse. The best way is for them to secure one or two good Uwres, and breed 
only from high class sires. If unable to purchnse the mares, farmers should select the 
best they havn and mate with high class sires. In this way they will sohn have a better 
type, and one which will be faster, and therefore do more work than those we find' on 
the average farm at present. 


MILK FEVER. 

[L. H. Moar, Paskeville.] 

Milk fever is a common and, until fairly recently a frequently fatal disease affecting 
cows in all large dairying diatriets of this and other countries. . As it ustieny attacks the 
best milking members of the herd, and at a time wh^en tbe milk flow is heaviest, the 
malady is one which has caused very severe losses to our dairying industry. It % there* 
fore, of the greatest economic important tliat every dairyman s^ul^ acquaint himself 
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Hereford^ while it is very common in the heavy milking strains, as the Holstein, Jersey, 
and Guernsey. There are many theories regarding the direct cause, such as the 
absorption of toxins from the uterus, which causes paralysis, but nothing definite has 
been ascertained. 

Diagnosis. 

This disease in its typical and most common form is comparati^iely easy to diagnose 
and easily recognised. It usually comes on about two days after calving, and seldom 
occurs after the second week. It has been known to occur a few days before calving. 

At the onset of the attack there is usually excitement; the cow is restless, treads with 
hind feet, switches the tail, stares about, or walks uneasily and unsteadily and shows 
colicky symptoms. This is followed in a few hours by the coming paralysis indicated 
by a staggering gait, especially in the hind legs, and by weakening of the knees and 
fetlocks of the front legs; the animal becomes quieter, and staggers more,^ and becomes 
weaker; it ceases to worry about its calf, and finally goes down, and is unable to rise. 
The cow lies perfectly still with eyes partially closed, and the sense of feeling vnnishes. 
Plies can swarm on the eyes and anywhere on the body and are unnoticed. While down, 
the patient assumes a characteristic position, which is of greet assistance in diagnosis. 
The head is turned around to the side—^usually the left—and rests on the hhest, causing 
a peculiar arching of the neck. If the head is drawn straight, it immediately drops 
back again when released. The body usually rests lightly on one side, with the hind 
legs extended’ forward and outward, and the fore legs doubled up in their usual 
position. There is paralysis of the muscles of the throat, so that swallowing is impos 
sible, and if drenching is attempted there is great danger of fiuids going into the lungs 
and setting up pneumonia. In fatal cases the animal may remain perfectly still and 
die in a comatose condition from complete paral.^'sis of the nervous system, but more 
frequently there is some agitation and excitement prior to death with tossing of the 
head. Death, like recovery, usually sets in from the eighteenth to the seventy-second 
hour after the onset of the complwint. 


Tri&atment. 

Anderson and Schmidt were the discoverers of the simple treatment, and they found 
the usual period of recovery to be about six hours, and very few cases required a second 
injection, and only an isolated c.ii.He a third. Previous to the air injection, the hands 
of the operator and the udder of the cow should be thoroughly cleansed. The latter 
must be kept from coming in contact with the ground. The tube should be boiled for 
some time before it is placed in the teat. When fully prepared for the operation, <iare- 
fully insert the tube into the teat, and pump air into it, while gentle massaging wtII 
assist the air to enter right into the full depth of the udder. Tlie quarter should be 
well distended and care taken to prevent the air from escaping by tying a piece* of broad 
tape around the teat. The other quarters of the udder should be treated in a similar 
manner. 

In case the air is absorbed, and no improvement is noted within about five hours, 
the treatment should be repeated. The cow is usually able to get up on her feet within 
.'in hour (sometimes a quarter will suffice), and soon after the tapes should be removed, 
as the tips of the teats are then able to retain the air. The animal should not be milked 
for about 24 hours. The calf should not be allowed to suck. While this method is an 
easy one for the dairyman to adopt, he cannot expect to have the same results as a 
veterinary surgeon. In Trtany cases it will be found that the injection of air into the 
udder will be sufficient to combat the disease without other treatment, but it is always 
advisable to study the symptoms of each individual case and administer medicine 
accordingly. 

As a preventive, it has been found that by allowing a small quantity of milk to remain 
in the udder after each milking for about a week after calving, that the number of 
cases of fever has greatly diminished. 
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X’BOFJTABLE FAEMING ON A SMALL HOLDING. 

[B. P. Dutsohkk, Kilkerraii.J 

rarining is a business, and the successfui fiarmer (on a small or large holding) must 
iirst of all be a business man. He I'olluws his vocation primarily for the prolit he can 
make out of it, and therefore he, like other business men, should aim to get the greatest 
possible returns for labor and money bivolved. It is not enough to simply grow crops j 
tliey must be produced to yield a profit on the money invested. To succeed in this 
jespcct, the farmer must be tlioioughly acquainted with every detail of Iiis occupation 
and endeavor to prevent needless waste, but at the same time he must remember that 
it is a good business principle to spend a pound whenever he can see that it will come 
))iick to him with interest. 

Agriculture is Australia’s primary industry; therefore the welfare of our country is 
largely dependent on the man on the land, and if he fails in his work, the result would 
be disastrous. It .‘<hould, therefore, be the objtHstive of every farmer to utilise his land 
to the fullest extent. This can be done by working the land judiciously and by 
following a proper system of rotation cropping. The intelligent and deei>'thinking 
farmer will always try to devise ways and means by which to work his farm more 
economically, ofticiently, and profitably. 

A farm containing 500-(i00 acres could be called a small holding, and would be large 
enough for one man to make a good profitable livbig and brbig up a family, provided 
the land was of good quality and in a district which had a good rainfall. Of course, 500 
or i500 acres miglit hardly be sullicieiit for one man to carry on profitably in a district 
consisting of light soil and also with a light rainfall. However, the farmer who has a 
small farm in a poor district may still be able to carry on jjrofitably, but it is evident 
that a farm in a district which contains first-class soil and a good rainfall would return 
greater profits, provided it was properly managed. 1 .k)w yields are not always due to 
poor soil and lack of rain, but very often to bad maiiagojr^ent and lack of agricultural 
knowledge. 

The holdings .should vary ac^’ording to the class of .soil and rainfall in the different 
districts. In a locJility containing fertile soil 5(1D or (iOO acres may be considered a small 
holding, wlnTcas in aindher part wheie the land is less fertile 700 or S(>() acres would 
be called a small farm. However, whatever the acreage may be which constiliitis a small 
holding, fo farm profitably on such a holding, the farmer must take a keen interest in 
agriculture and not go .rbout his woik in a haphazard inaniier and trust t(» luck, but put 
his whole energy into the business. A 500 or (>00 acre farm could be worked by one 
man, and if the work is done proj»erly, it should be ^ullicient to keep him out of mischief. 
(’oiise<iuently, the man on a small holding is not forced to employ labor, which, except 
at harvest or seeding linns is nowaday.s a big ainl very often .an annoying item. 

Tt is of vital importance that the plant slumUl i)e in comjrarison with the place. The 
purchasing of large and expensive implements f<»r the sake of finishing a few days 
sooner would hardly be a payable proposition, but nevertheless, the ])lant should be kept 
ui» to date. All machinery, farm buildings, fences, &c., should be kept in good order; 
this also tends to profitable farming. 

'Phere are two methods of fanning well kimwn fo us, namely, horse and mechanical 
power. Tractors are to be found on most fann.s, although there is a general tendency 
for farmers at present return to horses. The farmer dependent on horse power sIiouM 
not keep more horses than ar<' required fo work a small farm; unnecessary horses 
require feed and attention even whilst idle. A team of lb to 12 good horses would be 
sufficient to do the work on a 500 or GOO acre farm. Likewise, the man who is solely 
dependent on mechanical power to work his farm should buy that type of tractor which 
is best suited for the class of soil in his district, and has some of the main features 
which a tractor should have, such «s durability, accessibility, power, and so forth. Of 
course, care should be taken not to purchase a bigger tractor than is required to do the 
work on the small holding. At the present time, tractors have displaced horses on many 
farms, but owing to the present high price of fuel, tractors arc costly to run and 
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depreciation is heavy^ and it is problematical as to whether the work on the majority 
of farms, particularly the smaller ones, could not be more prolitably carried out with the 
use of horses. 

Th£ Value and Importance of Side Lines. 

A small but good Hock of sheep would also add to the prolits of a small farm. Lvery 
farm, wiiether large or small, should have its ilock of sheep. They are not only valuable 
as fur as domestic purposes aie concerned, but they are also of great value in keeping 
the land clean. Sheep arc very little trouble, and if properly fed will return a hand¬ 
some profit from the selling of lambs and wool. The most populiar system of agri¬ 
culture is mixed farming, and this can also be adopted with success on a small holding. 

On account of the exceptionally low prices ruling for our main products, wheat and 
wool, the farmer will be compelled to pay more attention to side lines. With the modern 
machinery and scientilic methods We now have at our disposal, faiming on a small 
holding is quite proHtable. Science has done much to explain how the fertility of the 
soil can be conserved, and with the application of scientilic methods to the farming of 
the future, still greater and better results may be achieved. One of the most common 
faults among farmers is the accumulation of more laud than they can properly cultivate. 
Many thousands of Australian farmers are struggling to-day under a heavy doad, mainly 
interest on mortgages granted in payment for land purchased in addition to the original 
farm. Had the farmer been content with a small acreage, the position would not, be so 
acute. It would certainly be a beneilt to Australia If the farms were smaller, thus 
peopling the country and creating a greater market for home consumption. It would 
improve the social life in the various communities and make country life more interest¬ 
ing. Any step taken towards populating the country and Increasing production is a step 
towards strengthening and consolidating Australia and the British Empire, and it is 
the only way that a hold can be kept on this countiy. 

If Australia wants to keep her place in tlic world’s markets, producers will have to 
cut their costs of production, and at the same time increase production by using 
scientifie methods. A sure w^ay to reduce costs of production is to increase tlie ^deld per 
acre. As with the factory, so with the farm, i.e., the greater the volume of produc¬ 
tion the less the cost per unit or bushel. Mr. ScuUin urged the farmers to grow more 
wheat, to which they readily responded; but the trouble is that farjners usually use 
more, and not less, acres on which to do it, and instead of decreasing they increase the 
bushel production cost. It is a knowm fact that small acreages, more intensive cultiva¬ 
tion and fertilization, bring about bigger yields and larger profits, for it is intensive 
and not extensive cultivation that pays best. A farm capable of producing SObusli. per 
acre which only grows 20bu8h. is an unsound economic unit. We must fertilise suffi¬ 
ciently, otherwise we do not farm as w'ell as we can. It has been said that good land 
is like a good bank account—the more you deposit in it the more you can draw out. 
Yet some farmers do not realise this and follow mining methods nather than farming 
methods, and soon deplete the soil. It is undoubtedly u most short-sighted policy and 
should not be practised. 

One of tw’o things must happen if production is to continue in this country in the 
future: eitlier prices received by the farmer must be higher or the cost of production 
lower. Unfortunately, many farmers will be unable to put in a crop this year unless 
they receive motietary assistance. Seas<»ns come and go, and the land has to be culti¬ 
vated and drilled. All w'ho possibly can should put in a crop, and it seems the oqly 
way in which we can meet the situation is to endeavor to produce our crop as cheaply 
as possible. But some one may say, *^What is the use of producing more of a crop 
that is unsaleable at anything like a remunerative i)riecf’’ The answer, of course, is the 
higher the yield of any particular crop the less cost to the farmer, and consequently 
the less the loss on that particular land. The present state of affairs is an incentive 
for the farmer to make certain he obtains the highest possible returns from the land 
he has under cultivation. 

Do not despise the small fields and crave something bigger, not realising that you 
havio as much as you can properly care for. Save the fertility, renew it, treasure it. 
it is the source and support of our agricultural wealth and onr national greatness. 
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ECONOMY ON THE FAliM. 

[E. H. Burns, Arthurton.] 

The subject under discussion is one which calls for very serious consideration in view 
of the serious depression which is by no moans a local trouble only, but has become 
almost world wide. Opinions differ as to how long we may have to wait before things 
will adjust themeelvoH, but it is generally recognised by prominent business men that 
it will take live ye^rs to establish business on a sound footing again. We surely are 
justified in expressing the Jiope that the unsatisfactory financial position is now at its 
worst, and that the period of reconstruction will commence forthwith. The better times 
to which we are looking forward can be either hastened or delayed by the method 
adopted by those to whom our destiny is largely entrusted. While Governments and 
the powers that be must of necessity play a big part in this scheme of reconstruction, 
it must not be overlooked that the country is almost entirely dependent on the efforts 
put forward by primary i^roducers. O'verstocking should be very carefully guarded 
against, and farmers should make sure that they have a plentiful supply of fodder; it 
is better to err on the side of understocking than run any risk of having stock above 
the numlKjr which one can keep properly fed. In these days of low prices it appears 
imperative that we undertake a system of mixed farming, making cereal growing, of 
eourse, the main object. 

Economy consists in getting the best return per acre, and the highest price for the 
produce, not in getting the laigost area under crop at the least outlay. Sidelines are of 
utmost importance, and these should be handled in a systematic way. Pigs that are 
well bred are well worth the extra cost, and the same applies to cows, sheep, ami poultry, 
which if properly kept can he a source of income of no mean value, as cmi be proved 
if careful records are kept. It behoves all of us in our own interests and that of our 
country, of which we sh(»uld l)e justly proud, to practice the utmost economy, and by 
diligence win our way back to prosperity. 


DAIRY CATTLE IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1921. 


SALE OF PUREBRED BULLS 


Dairymen are again reminded that on and after 
July 1st, 1931, no bull will be accepted for sale under 
the Government Subsidy Conditions unless its dam 
has qualified under the present butterfat standards. 
It is suggested, therefore, that persons who desire to 
sell, under subsidy, bulls which are eligible only under 
the old standards, should effect the sales at once. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

MAY 1st, 1981. 


B 
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People generally are beginning to realise how much the country depends on the pro¬ 
ducts of the soil^ and the farmer has seriously to bo regarded as a natiomil asset. 

The prosperity of Australia undoubtedly depends largely on the size and value of“ 
her exports—wool, wheat, and fruit forming by far the greater part of Australia V. 
export products. 

As the farmer is obliged to sell his goods in the open markets, and tlms has tO' 
compete with the many countries which can boast of big wheat-producing areas within 
easy dietanee of the great populations of the world, it can be readily seen that the- 
farmer’s only hope in an attempt to retrieve his position is to co-operate wherever 
possible in the handling of his goods, both as a buyer and seller, and do his utmost on 
the farm to economise and thus reduce the cost of production. 

The salvation of the "wheat industry can only be brought about by a fixed determina¬ 
tion on the part of the farmer to stick to his guns—or his ploughs—and carry out a 
very careful system of economy. 

It is imperative that we should avoid all waste during years of plenty and wh^ 
money is plentiful. It seems to be one of the laws of human nature that we grow a 
little careless and actually waste at times what at some future date we wish we could 
have returned to us. Feed is wasted which could have been stored, and were this; 
practised, if only in the matter of building a stack of straw each year in the flush 
periods, South Australia would never be faced with the atrocious losses which accom¬ 
pany the droughts which periodically leave such devastation in their trail. 

The purchase of luxuries has been overdone in the past few years, whether they adorn 
the inside or the outside of the home, and it is necessary to guard against over¬ 
capitalising the farm, and where practicable to build up reserve funds for lean periods. 

The successful farmer must at all times be prepared to have on liand efficient and 
up-to-date machinery. It is false economy—^and this must he avoided—to refrain from 
this necessary outlay and continue with obsolete machinery which must in the end prove 
a fruitful source of waste, at least indirectly. It is not advisable to purchase surplus 
machinery, as this would mean so much money lying idle, and this represents quit^ a 
handsome sura in these days of high-priced implements. 

Neglect is one of the chief causes of leakage in the costs of production. Valuable 
machinery is often purchased and is not provided with suitable protection immediately 
it has done the season’s work. The purchase of paint and its applicatioir is an important 
item whicli farmers generally are apt to overlook. Repairs to machinery are so often 
of the makeshift variety, and temporary repairs are so often regarded, when once fixed 
as permanent, that the time comes all too soon when the farmer is faced with a big 
repair bill, because he did not immediately procure the correct replacement. 

The systematic use of good oil for the diflTerent machines plays a very great part in 
economy, and when a man boasts of the small quantity of oil he uses in a season it will 
generally follow that he is faced with the expense of new machinery, while the careful 
man finds his machine good for many more seasons—the extra time and money spent 
on lubrication is well worth while. 

The motor car and lorry play such a prominent part on the farm to-day, and their 
purchase and upkeep represent such a large sum of money, that the farmer is obliged 
to practice the strictest economy in regard to the operation of these units. 

Most of us are guilty of using our cars more than we should in view of the times,, 
but by paying careful attention to tyre inflation, oiling, and keeping repairs to a 
minimum, running costs can be considerably reduced. Fuel consumption is a most 
important item, and the careful adjustment of the carburettor, coupled with careful 
driving, can reduce considerably the cost of this particular means of transport. The 
tractor which on many farms to-day plays such a great part in production, needs the 
utmost care and attention in view of the heavy work expected of it. Prom experience 
I have learned that by a systematic overhaul twice a year, and the use of a good quality 
oil, changed at the correct periods, and loads kept within reasonable limits, a tractor will 
perform many years of useful service. Here again the careful adjustment of the car- 
burettor can mean a considerable saving on a yearns operations. 
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“LUCERNE-GROWING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA.” 

[By W. J. Spaffoud, Deputy I>irector of Agriculture.] 


(C(yn.tvnii€d from page 953). 


UTILISATION OF THE LUCERNE. 

Not only does the Lucerne crop produce a very high tonnage of dry 
matter per acre, and much more total digestibh^ nutrients than do most 
other forage crops, but tlie forage is so very rich in digestible protein that 
it is specially valuable for certain of the domesticated livestock, and if the 
most is to be made of this foodstuff it should be utilised in a proper 
manner. Although very heavy yields of forage are secured from the crop, 
the st('ms of the Lucerne plant are comparatively fine, and so it offers no 
physical difficulties to any class of farm livestock, all being able to eat it 
without discomfort, in any stage of its development. For tlie same reason, 
it can be easily made into hay, without the cured material being in any 
way obj(*(‘tionabl(‘. The crop can be manufactured into and stored as 
silagt*, but as it is so very ricli in protein, and the losses of protein in 
ensilage-making are fairly high, it is on the whole much too valuable a crop 
to be stored in this way, unless it is the principal forage crop grown, and 
stor(‘d succulent fodder is needtul on the farm. All farm livestock do well 
on Lncc'rne, either in the green state, as ensilage, or as Jiay, but because 
of its high ])rotein content it is an exeeptionnlly good forage for the pro¬ 
duet ion of milk and for young growing animals, and is more suitable for 
this juirpose than for the fattening of livestock, although it does this readily 
in a warm elimate, su<*h as is ours. 

That Lucerne is a high-class forage is easily seen, by an inspection of 
the following Table, where its composition and digestibility as green forage, 
ensilage, and liay are compared to other well-known fooiistuffs. 


MEGaTT*S UNSEED MEAL. 

The seasonal reduction during certain months of the year in the output of 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese, can definitely be checked by the use of Meggitt’s 
Linseed Meal. 

Meggitt s is a highly concentrated fwd, rich in essential milk producing and 
body building protein, and conditioning linseed oil in the correct proportions- 

Sold in any quantity, from one bag (lOOlbs.) upwards- 

Obtainable from any Dairy Produce Factory. Grain or ChaH Merchant, or 
direct from— 

ELDER, SMITH. & CO., LIMITED, 

SELLING AGENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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Even after the proportions of the various nutritive substances are known 
it is extremely difficult to make a proper comparison of foodstuffs if they 
are of different types or if they are to be used for different purposes. For 
instance, it is a fairly simple matter to compare foodstuffs if they are to 
be used for fattening purposes or for maintaining the condition of the 
animals using them, provided they do not belong to extreme types, like 
roots on the one hand and grains or oil cakes on the other, but if the 
feeds are to be used for the production of fat on some animals and the 
production of milk by others, the making of a comparison is by no means 
easy. In this connection it might be pointed out that the nitrogenous part 
of the foodstuffs—the protein —is of great value in aiding the formation 
and secretion of: milk, but as a fattening substance is not so good as the 
starchy portions of the feed—the carhohydrafes —and is a long way behind 
the fats of the feed for this purpose. Because of this, some feeds whkdi are 
comparatively rich in proiehui, such as the leguminous hays, are especially 
valuable in the i)roduction of milk, but when compared with other hays 
not so rich in nitrogen, from a fatUming point of view, they are no more 
valuable, and in some cases are less so. In the above table the nutritive 
value of the various foodstuffs can be clearly seen, because the Starch 
Equivalent^ as calculated according to Kellner's method, gives a correct 
comparison as to the feeding value of similar foodstuffs when used for fat¬ 
tening or maintenance purposes, and the proportion of diyestihle protein 
sliows how valuable they are for the production of milk, &c. Lucerne is seen 
to be about as good as Oats and Ked dovei* for fattening purposes, whether 
used as green foi'age, ensilage, or hay, and better than either of them for 
animals in milk, and on the whole is one of Ihc best of the cultivated green 
forages known in civilisfnl eounirics. 


LUC^EKNE AS OREEX FORAGE. 

Lucerne is easily the best ])lant for the production of green forage vve 
have yet seen for South Australian conditions, and is particularly valuable 
for cutting and carting to the animals being fed upon it. Tt is very eagerly 
('aten by cattle, slu^ep, horses, ])igs, and all kinds of poultry, and without 
exception they all do well on it, whether used with the object of producing 
meat, tnilk, or eggs. 

(iRAZi.vr, TifK IjrcFJfXU Crop. 

Tt is geu(‘rally recognised that thick stands of Lucerne, making strong, 
luxuriant growth, either under ii-rigation or when on a close water-table, 
cannot be grazed Avith safety by cattle and sheep unless great care is taken 
with the animals. Ruminants are very liable to develop ‘‘bloatwhen 
grazed on sa]^i)y Lu('tu*ne, paiiicularly if it is covered with dew or rain, 
but the danger is considei-ably h*.ss on tin* lightei’ stands and Aveaker, drier 
growth commonly met with Avlum Lucerne is groAvu'on sandy soils, or on 
the ordinary wheat-growing lands of the country. Tt is usually found that 
cattle or sheej) Avhicli hav(* access to other kinds of i)asture as Avell as 
Lucerne, or if they can always get at a supply of dry feed, do not suffer 
from “bloat’' to any great extent. AVhatever condition the Lucerne is 
in, when about to be grazed by cattle or sheep, the animals should be 
gradually accustomed to it by making sure that they arc not hungry when 
they fii-st go on it, and that tliey are only allowed to remain for a short 
while Ihe first day, a little longer the vsecond, and so on, taking about a 
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week before allowing them to remain the whole time. On. no occasion 
during this process should they be allowed on the Lucerne while it is 
covered with dew or rain. Dairy cattle and mature sheep are very liable 
to “bloat,” nevertheless they do remarkably well on the forage if carefully 
watched for this trouble, the cows remaining in full production without the 
need of other foodstuffs, and the sheep producing wonderful lambs and 
fattening very readily. Lambs are not at all liable to be affected by 
‘‘bloat” even when grazed solely on Lucerne. For horses having a spell, 
or those doing light work only, Lucerne is almost an ideal grazing crop, 
but it tends to rather loosen and soften horses on heavy work. There are 
not many forage plants that can be economically grazed by pigs, but 
Lucerne is an exception to the rule, and when pigs are given a grain ration 
while grazing the Lucerne, the very best quality of pork is produced. It 
is almost an ideal foodstuff for brood sows, and if fed to sows with litters 
they rear their young well, and carry their condition right through. The 
stand of Lucerne is not injured by pigs unless too many are put on it 
at one time, or they are left on for too long a time. If no more than 20 
pigs per acre are allowed, the Lucerne plants will not be dama*ged much 
provided that the pigs are receiving a liberal allowance of grain, but if 
more are to be used they should be shifted to other plots before they root 
up the plants. 

Grazing the Lucerne tends to shorten the life of the stand, because it is 
thinned out much quicker than if stock are never let on it, and if great 
care is not .shown this killing of the plants w'ill be brouglit about very 
rapidly. 

To get the best out of the crop without injuring it:— 

(1) The crop should be well established before stock of any kind are 

grazed on it. 

(2) The animals should be moved to another field, before they damage 

the stand. 

(3) After resting the field, the plants should be allotted to make 

growth about a foot high before stock are again put on it. 

(4) If possible, the crop should be fed down rapidly, and the stock 

moved on : this can only be done if the stand is divided into 

small fields. 

CtTTTlXG A,\D CaRTINO LUfKKNK FORAOK. 

Where maximum returns are to be got from the Lucerne crop grown 
for green forage, it should be cut and carted off the land, and livestock 
should never be grazed on it. This is not always the most economical way 
to manage the Lucerne cro]), but when handled in this way much more 
forage is produced, the stand lasts a lot longer, and animals do not suffer 
in any way from feeding on the cut forage. Where dairying is being 
carried out, all luxuriant-growing ljucerne should be cut and fed to the 
cows in racks, when the animals will give full yields of milk, and the danger 
of loss of cows from “bloat” will be done away with. The Lucerne should 
be cut when the fresh .shoots are starting from the crowns, and so long as 
the cutting is done in a regular rotation throughout the growing period of 
the crop, very little of the crop will get ahead of the mowers. Poultry can 
profitably utilise a relatively large amount of Lucerne, particularly for 
producing eggs, but belore it is fed to them it should be chaffed so that 
there is no waste of such a valuable foodstuff. 
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LUCERNE AS HAY. 

For animals producing milk there is no hay the equal of that made with 
Lueenie, for it is highly digestible, ciontains a large amount of protein, ash, 
and lime, and is so palatable that animals are encouraged to eat large 
(piantities of it. The stems of the plants are relatively thin, and when 
made into hay they remain tough rather than brittle, and so their size 
and texture are ideally suited for hay, and are not, in any way, objection¬ 
able to farm livestock. The quantity of hay secured, its palatability and 
digestibility, are very largely dependent upon the time the crop is cut and 
the methods employed in curing it, and as it is necessary to take certain 
j)recautions if a high-class sample is to be manufactured, a knowledge of 
th(i requirements in this connection is essential. 

When to Cut the Lvc erne Crop for Hay. 

The Tiucerne plants must bt* cut when they reach a certain stage of 
development, be(?aus(» not only does this cotitrol the quantity and quality of 
the hay received from that cut, but it affects all future cuts, and eventually 
decides what shall be the life of the stand. Lucerne grows to a certain 
height, then begins to ilower, and at the same time a fresh lot of shoots,, 
which will eventually develop into tlie next crop, commences to grow from 
the crowns of the plants. At this time also, the lower leaves begin to 
fade and soon fall to the ground. S^ometimes the plants reach the flowering 
stage without the flowei's actually opening, and they remain with the buds 
showing for some time, but in the meantime the shoots from the crowns: 
hav(* started. Again, it occasionally happens in cool weather that the 
lower leaves fade and drop before flowering has started or the new shoots, 
appeareil, Tt is generally recognised now-a-days that the greatOvSt quantity 
per season of the highest quality of hay is obtained if, before the mowers 
ai*e put in the cro]), the new shoots are allowed to grow just sufficiently 
high so that they will not be eut off by the mowers. This stage is usually 
rea(*hed when about one-tenth of the crop is in bloom, and so as a rule 
tliis indication can be taken, but it is much safer to carefully inspect the 
crowns of tin* ])lants and cut the ci*op when the new shoots have made 
some little growth. If tlic new shoots are eut when mowing, the next 
growth is usually considerably T'<‘dueed in quantity and its maturity 
delayed. Once the leaves b(‘gin to fall tlie stems rapidly beeome fibrous 
and Jiard, so on tho.se oectasions when the leaves begin falling before flowers 
or new' shoots a])j)ear, tlie crop should immi^diately be cut to enable good 
quality hay to be made and to eiu'ourage the next growth. The leaves are 
much richer in jirotein, higher in nutritive value generally, and low^er in 
fibre than are the steins, so it is essential that they be saved if at all 
])ossible. 


Table TI.— Analyses of Lrares and Stenfs of Jjneerne^' 


L<‘avcs. Stoms. 

O/ O/ 


'b* ,o* 

Ash . 11 07 8*17 

Crude Protein . 25-45 12-42 

Crude Fat . 3 18 1-36 

Nitrogen-free Extract . 44-50 41-00 

Crude Fibre...,. 15-47 38-78 


“Alfalfa Production in Kansas “—R. ,1. Th.Tockni<»rton A- S. S. Salmon. 
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When the crop is allowed to pass the ideal stage and reach full bloom 
before cutting, the hay made is usually fairly good, but the yield secured 
is generally less during the seuson, because the next crop does not start 
away so quickly as one cut earlier. 


Table 111.— *Yields of Lucerne Hay Cut at Different Stages. 

Anncai. Yibu>8. 


Time of Cutting. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1926. 1926. Mean 

Yields. 


lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

(6) Early or frequent cut¬ 
ting . 8,100 5,103 6,392 5,392 6,080 6,814 

<a) Normal cutting. 6,490 6,986 4,860 4,860 6,240 6,287 

<c) Delayed cutting . 4,760 4,856 4,380 4,380 4,680 4,689 


The Stacie of development of the erop at the time of cutting has a 
]X)sitive effect upon tlie duration of the stand. Cutting in advanced stages 
maintained a better stand throughout. 

Table IV. — ^Condition of Lucerne Stands Cut at Different Stages, 
Condition Expressed in Pkrcentaoes. 


Time of Cutting. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 


{b) Early or j(requent cutting 100 100 94 84 80 68 

^a) Normal cutting. 100 100 95 85 75 65 

<c) Delayed cutting . KM) 100 1(X) 92 88 85 


• “ Experiments with Alfalfa *'—Martin NeUon, University of Arkansas. 

(a) Normal cutting was gauged bv more or less arbitmry judgment, because the 
behavior of blooms is not the same for each crop. 

(h) TSvo or three weeks before normal. 

(c) Two weeks after normal. ^ 

The above tables show tliat, although more hay is secured by cutting 
the crop frequently and before it has reached the flowering stage, the 
life of the stand is considerably reduced. Local experience is the same as 
that quoted, for it hs found that continuously cutting the croj) in the bud 
stage thins it out rapidly. If cutting the crop when immature is only 
done occasionally the stand does not appear to suffer, but it must not be 
carried out too often. 

Time op Day to Cut Lucerne for Hay. 

It is a matter of common experience with lucerne-growers who make 
hay that external moisture, such as dew or rain, is harmful if present on 
the Lucerne any time from the cutting of the crop to the stacking of tht‘ 
cured hay. Because of this the cutting of the crop is never commenced 
of a morning until after the dew has dried from the plants. Most 
experienced growers cut the croj) in the morning, being careful only to 
mow an amount that can be cocked, or at least put in windrows on the 
same day. Where labor is scarce, some growers cut the crop in the late 
afternoon and rake and cock it the next day before again commencing 
<3Utting. As showery, or even cloudy weather, delays the curing of the 
hay, and often leads to the production of poor quality material, cutting 
is sometimes delayed until the weather brightens up. 
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Setting the Mower to Cut Lucerne. 

In most i)laces it is usual to set the mower so that the crop is cut as 
close to the ground jus possible so as to get the maximum amount of hay* 
to force the new grow^th from the crowns instead of encouraging side 
shoots from the butts of tiie old stems, and to keep down the wastage of 
material which follows the (*utting off of the short stubs left last time 
when the mower was cutting too high. Where cold winters are experienced 
it is usual to raise the cutting-bar of the mowers for the last autumn cut, 
so that stems about Gin. in length are left to protect the crowns during 
the winter, l)ut this is not necessary anywhere in this State. In those 
])laces w^here the soils are fairly saline, or where the irrigation water 
being used is api)roaching the danger point as yegards salinity, enough 
stem should always be left to keep th(‘ surface of the soil shaded and so 
reduce the j)ossibility of an undue concentration of injurious salts at the 
surface. 

Curing Lucerne Hay. 

It has alrC/Jidy been shown in Table II. that the leaves are easily the 
most valuable pait of the cured hay as far as nutriment goes, and accord¬ 
ing to *1. T. Willard, in the i>ortion of Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 155, ‘'Alfalfa,^' wTitten by him, good Lucerne hay is 
composed of 58.75 per cent, stalks, 38.43 per cent, leaves, and 2.82 per 



LUCERNE HAY. -Showing the mower at work catting the hay crop, and the small, easily-handled 
cocks thrown together immediately after cutting. 

ci*nt. flowoi-s, and so ovorythiug possible nnist be done to retain in the 
liay all the leaves earriod by the i)lants. The leaves dry very readily, 
beeonie brittle, and easily break off the stems, and so it is not a simple 
matter to enre the bay with a low loss of leaves, but beeause of the 
importance of retaining this portion of the hay, all oi>ei‘ations connected 
with hay-making hinge on this necessity. 

The Lucerne is usually cut with a mower, aiwl the ent material is allowed 
to tie in the swath jnst long enough to beeome wilted, or, at the longest, 
until the exposed leaves are almost dry; and it is then raked up into loose and 
rather oj»en windrows. If left loo long in the swath the lea.vt*s become 
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thoroughly dried while the stalks are still sappy with moisture. When 
the hay has toughened a bit in the windrow, it is forked into eocks small 
gnough so that they can be handled by one good forkful when carting time 
comes, or when the eocks must be moved because of excessive rain. The 
art of making good Lucerne hay depends on exposing it to the sun as little 
as possible, and allowing the air to do practically all of the curing. Tn 
this way hay of good color, s\veet aroma, and high palatability will be 
produced. If exposed too much to the sun it leads to the production of 
bleached hay frotn which many leaves have fallen because they were dry 
and brittle, lowered nutriment and palatability, and loss of weight. If the 
Lucerne is raked into windrows, before even the surface has dried, and is 
then forked into cocks wliilst still containing a good deal of moisture, the 
leaves continue to draw the water from the stems, and the whole mass 
cures evenly. If very hot weather is experienced at hay-making time, the 
windrows are made soon after cutting, and almost immediately the material 
is put into cocks, but if good, fairly cool hay-making weather obtains, the 
Lucerne Avill be in the swath two or three hours and in the windrows for 
a full half day. if unfortunate enough to strike cloudy, dull* weather 
it may take a couple of days before the hay is dr>^ enough to put into 
cocks, and in the meantime it may have been necessary to turn the windrows 
over at least on the first morning after having raked them together. Light 
crops of Ijucerne can be raked as soon as cut without any wilting, and in 
hot weather the material Avill go straight into cocks. The hay should not 
bo put into cocks when covered with dew or rain, as there is a good chance 
of it developing mould. On irrigate«d land, or after a rain, it is often 
wise to move the cocks a couple of hoiirs before stacking, so as to expose th(‘ 
damj) hay on the bottoms, and so dry that portion. The hay is ready for 
carting when still tough and slightly damp to the feel, but if a handful 
is tightly twisted no moisture should be exuded from the stems. When 
it is necessary to make the hay in the most economical method possible 
all of the curing is done in windrows, and the labor of making cocks is 
dispensed with, in this way mueh time is saved, because in good weather 
the hay will he ready for stacking in from one to two days, whereas if 
cured in cocks it would probably take twice as long. If much rain falls 
during the curing process it often y)ays to leave the cocks until the outside 
dries, then shift them to a new spot alongside; breaking up the eoeks and 
exposing the inside of them will lead to better dr>ung, but more surface 
is exp(3S(‘d and many leaves are lost. Hay exposed to much rain is greatly 
damaged by moulds and fermentations and by the dissolving of soluble 
substances, as is clearly shown by the following figures obtained at Colorado 
Experiment Station, after three rains, totalling 1.76in., had fallen during 
curing:— 

Taule V .—^'/jOssfs Caused hif Rain FaUimj on Lucerne llaif. 


Nitrogen- 

Hays. Weight of Ash. Protein. Fat. free Fibre. 

Hay. Extract. 


lbs. lb.s. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Original . 100.0 12*2 18-7 3-9 38-7 26*5 

Damaged . f,., 68*3 8*7 7-5 2*6 23-0 26-5 

Losses.. 31-7 3*5 11-2 1*3 15*7 Nil 


Analysis of damaged hay .. 100 0 12-7 11 0 3*8 33*6 :18*8 

*Figures quoted by J. T. Willard in Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 155, Alfalfa. 
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LOADING LUCEBNE HAY.—A mecbanioal loader picking np the hay. 
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Stacking the Ijucerne Hay. 

Great care is necessary to see that Lucerne hay is stacked when in the 
right condition as regards moisture, beciause if too dry much of the most 
valuable part of the hay—the leaves—is lost, and if too moist there is the 
danger of the development of decomposition and moulds, and in extreme 
cases it may lead to spontaneous combustion. It is usual with the best 
hay-makers to stack the hay as soon as it is possible to do so, and a common 
test is to take a handful of the hay from the centre of a cock and twist it 
very tightly, and although it may feel moist to the hands, if no sap is 
squeezed from the stalks it is considered perfectly saf(‘ to stack. 



STACKING LUGBSNE HAT.—A higb-lift meohanioal stacker being used to stack lucerne hay. 

Ilay wx*t witli dew or rain should never be stacked, because it is even 
more likely to heat than if damp through being insufficiently cur(‘d; in 
this connection it is sometimes said: “'Lucerne hay is more likely to suffer 
damage from inoistui'c on it, than from moisture in it.” Whenever possible 
Lucerne hay should b(^ stored in sheds in preference to being stacked in the 
ojicn. This provision is warranted because it is such a valuable foodstuff, 
and one which does not shed water well, and if stacked in the open it is 
necessary to thatch the stacks in some way. Wherever stored it should not 
be placed directly on the ground, for if this is done there is some loss 
through drawing sufficient moisture from the soil to lead to decay, and 
so dunnage or a layer of straw should first be put down on which to build 
the stack. In stacking in the field, with such a material as Lucerne hay, 
which rather tends to keej) loose and open, it is absolutely essential that 
the middle of the stack be kept about 3ft. higher than the edges, all the 
w^ay up from the ground until the roof is being built. When this is done 
the material slopes towards the outsides when settling, and then even if 
rain does get into the stack it will be led to the outside. 

Where large areas of lucerne are grown for hay, most of the hay-making 
and stacking can be done by machinery. The liay is picked up by a 
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mechanical loader direct into the waggon, and is put into the stacks by 
an elevator or high-lift stacker. 

If hay is stacked with a little too much moisture in it a slight fermenta¬ 
tion will take place and the material will be of a brownish color instead 
of a bright green. This brown hay is relished by livestock, and some 
dairymen claim that bett(*r results are secured from milking cows fed on 
it than if ordinary green hay is used. 

For home use there is very little disadvantage in some brownish colora¬ 
tion develox)ing in the stored liay, but if the hay is to be sold it is essential 
that it be.of a normal green color. 

Some hay-makers follow the i>ractiee of sx>rinkling ef)arse salt throughout 
the luiy during the oxau'ation of stacking, and although this is advantageous 
wh(»r(‘ poor cpality liays of various kinds are coneeriied, to imx^rove their 
palatability, it is not necessary for well-cured Lucernes hay. On the other 
hand, if there is any danger of an cxc(‘ss of moisture leading to fermentation 
in the stack, the presence of the salt reduces the risk of damage from this 
source. It is usual to sjirinklo the salt into the hay at the rate*, of from 
1411)s. to 281bs. per ton of liay. 

Haling the Lucerne Hay. 

Where Lucerne hay is grown foi* sal(\ or when it is desired to cart it 
long distances, it is often the most economi<*al method of liandling, to press 
it into bales in tlie field where gi*own. The baling ]>ress is taken to con¬ 
venient sjxhs in tb(‘ field, and swe(‘p-rakes liring the whole c(K'ks of hay. 



LUCBRNB HAY.—A push-vake helps considerably in handling the cured hay, especially in bringing 
the cooks to the preis, when baling the bay in the field. 


or loads from the windrows, right to the press, and it is there and then 
made into bales. Before the hay (*>an be baled it must be dry enough to 
stack, and no risk can be taken of excess of moisture being present, because 
partially cured haj- is always spoilt in the halo. 
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Yields op Lucerne Hay. 

In the good lucerne-growing parts of the State, where the crop is grown 
specially for hay, the average yield should be about 5 tons per acre, being 
something over 6 tons per acre from the better fields in the irrigated districts, 
and around 4 tons per acre where it is grown on a close water-table. In 
these places the variation in yield from year to year is not very great, 
but where the crop is dependent upon the rainfall, or the water-table is 
a long way from the surface, or the underground water is very saline, 
the yield varies a lot according to the season. In districts where the average 



LUCEIUrB HAY. —Preisiiig well-cured lucerne hay into bales at Wood's Point, South Australia. 

annual rainfall exceeds Kiin., and good cultivation and liberal manuring 
are practised, at least 1 ton of hay per acr(‘ ])ei* year should be expected, 
and some months of grazing as well. In sandy soils on a watcr-tabh* nol 
too far down, besides a ton of hay per acre, this gi*azing should lx* legally 
good in most years, and should last for about five months. 

Feeding tee Lucerne Hay to Livestock. 

For dairy cows and all other farm livestock pi’oducing milk, there is 
no hay made in a hot climate that can be com})are(i to Lucerne. It contains 
sufficient digestible* protein and lime to fulfil tin* reejnirements of milk 
production, is liked by the animals, and can be fed by itself without the 
stock becoming tired of it, and without them suffering in health or vigor. 
It should be fed to cows and sheep as long hay in racks, there being no 
need to chaff or otherwise treat it in any way, as is necessary with most 
other hays. For pigs and horses it is unnecessarily rich in i)rotein, so 
should always be fed in conjunction with focKistuffs containing more 
carbohydrates. Pigs do much better if fed on Lucerne hay and barley 
or wheat than if the grain alone is fed to them. The most economical way 
to feed the Lucerne hay to pigs is to supply it to them in strongly con¬ 
structed racks and allow them to take all they desire. If at the same 
time the pigs get their grain from a self-feeder, they will develop very 
rapidly, and produce pork with the correct proportion of lean to fat. Horses 
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waste much of the valuable protein in digestion, if fed on Lucerne hay 
alone, so it should never form more than part of their ration. From lOlbs. 
to 151bs. of Lucerne hay is sufficient for any horse, if he is also receiving 
other foodstuffs. For working horses most feeds of Lucerne hay can with 
advantage be given as chaff. Lucerne-hay is a good foodstuff for 
poultry, and in most eases will cheapen the cost of the eggs i^roduced. 

Lucerne meal should always be bought on a guaranteed analysis, to ensure 
that it was not leafless hay that was ground up, and in any case it is 
doubtful if it has any advantage over Lucerne-hay chaff at an equal price, 
unless it he for young chickens. 

LUOERNE AS ENSILAGE. 

Lueer7i(» is usually looked upon as being too good a foodstuff to he con- 
vei*ted into (Uisilage, and in a gen(»ral way it is contended that poorer 
fodders are good enough to supply the principal advantage of ensilage, 
fc., succulence, whilst thos(» rich in. })rotein should be stored so that this 
valuable constituent is not wasted. On the other hand, if Lucerne is the 
only green forage grown, it is usually of advantage to stoiv some of it as 
ensilag(‘, to snp])ly succulent feed in the heart of winter and other times 



STORAGE OF LUCERNE.—Making lucerne eniUage at Wood's Point, Sontb Australia. 

of slioi*tag(*. Altlioiigli tliere is some wastage of valuable material, Lucerne 
makes a tii*st-class ensilage, much relished by livestock, and still rich in 
protein. 

Wlien making ensilage, the forage must he picked uj) jus soon as cut 
and should not ht' allowed to lie on the ground for evtm a short while, 

and certainly not overnight. As a little extra water does not injure the 

ensilage, an(i, as a matter of fact, kecjis the cut plants fresh for a longer 
time, it often pays to cut the crop when wet with dew or rain. It must 
he cartxid straight to the silo or stack, and he put into the receptacle or 
heap without delay. If to be put in a construct('d silo the forage should 
be chaffed, but if to be stored in a rough hole in the ground, or in a stack, 
the forage as cut witli th(‘ mower will not he further treated. When the 

silo is full it should immediately be weighted down with fencing posts, 
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stones, &e., and about 4001bs. to the square foot of roof surface should 
be applied. If manufacturing the ensilage in a stack the outside ring should 
be kept much higher than the middle, whilst buildijig, which prevents the 
excessive bulging of the sides when the usual extensive settlement takes 
place. It is absolutely essential with stack ensilage that as soon as the 
stack is completed the weight should be applied, and for this form a weight of 
about 5001 bs. to GOOlbs. per square foot is required. A most suitable 
article to use to weight down ensilage, and one often obtainable on farms, 
consists of ordinary rough stones of a size readily handled and thrown by a 
man. With such material the weighting down can be done quickly and 
(‘asily, and tlie weights can be thrown off again without trouble. 

Success in ensilage making, particularly if made in a stack, is wrapped ud 
with:— 

(1) Putting the cut fodder into the silo or stack whilst quite fresh; 

(2) filling the receptacle or completing the stack rapidly; and 

(3) weighting it down immediately the last load is put in position. 

Lucerne ensilage can be fed to all farm livestock, in the same manner and 
in about the same (piantities as is the green forage, with the exception that 
great care must be shown to see that no mouldy material is given to horses. 

PRODUCTION OP LUCERNE SEED. 

The production of good quality Lucerne seed in payable (piantities is 
wholly dependent upon the weather conditions prevailing during the period 
from tile pollination of the first flowers, until the last blooms havtj dropped. 
The seed crop might be spoiled by a rain falling wlien the plants are in 
bloom and before the flowers are fertilised. The saint* thing might apply 
through the intervention of cool weather at this time, by hindering the 
‘•tripping” of the flowers, and so reducing the number of flowers tliat an* 
fertilised, and the occurrence of a frost about flowering time prevents 
the setting ol* s(:*ed. If very hot, dry weather is experienced during flowering 
time, in years when the soil is rather lacking in moisture, it leads to a light 
crop of seed containing many small, ill-developed seeds. So unc(^rtaiu is the 
cro]) that growers are never sure that they are to obtain jirofitahh* 
1 ‘eturns until the plants are actually covered with pods (*arrying seeds. 
Because of this dependence ujarn the weather at flowering time, only those* 
localities where these impediments to the setting of sei^d an* comparatively 
rare happenings, can hope to economically produce good (luality seed, and 
any lucerne-growing district so favored has a great advantage over others 
for this purpose. The favorable natural conditions obtaining in portions 
of South Australia have enabled this State to come to the fore in recent years 
as a producer of first-quality .seed, and on the present showing it appt^ars 
that great progreSvS will be made along these lin(\s in the future. The ideal 
(Xmditions for the production of high-class seed are to be found where the 
Lucerne plants make fairly vigorous growth without aKifieial watering, and 
where plenty of sunshine and hot, dry weather are experienced in the 
summer. Where these climatic conditions exist and the water-table is far 
enough down, good seed can be secured from irrigated Lucerm*, when the 
application of the water is strictly controlled. 

Lucerne plants with plenty of room, so that all parts of the plants are 
exposed to the light and air, are the heaviest seed producers, and so thin 
stands of fairly vigorous plants give the best results. With thick stands 
the seed-pods are limited to the tops of the plants, because neither blooming 
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nor pollination are good on the shaded parts of the plants. Lucerne grown 
in spaced rows usually gives better crops of seed than when broadcasted in 
the ordinary manner or grown in rows close together. 

As with most other legiimiriotis plants, the flowers of Lucerne are fertilised 
by the blossoms being '‘tripped.’' This “tripping” usually consists in the 
pollen-carrying parts of tlie flower (stamens) being moved from their 
enclosed position alongside of the immature pod and being forced outside 
of the i;)etals, at the same time releasing a shower of pollen. It is the 
“tripping” of the flowers that leads to their fertilisation, and so the setting 
of the seed. This is often brought about by insects alighting upon the 
flowers, but, fortunately, Lucerne is not wholly dependent upon insects to 
“trip” the flowers, for in some circumstances sunshine also leads to this 



LUCERKE SEED.—Illustration showing a rsaper-thiesber harvesting and cleaning lucerne seed on the 
first occasion that this job was carried out in one operation in South Australia. The crop, which 
returned the very high yield o! 4201bs of seed per acre, was grown by Mr. S. E. Mndge, of 
** Attanga,*’ Hallett* South Australia, and was harvested in March, 1928. The machine nsed is a 
reaper«tbresher fitted with a modification of the pea-barvesting front-piece. 

liberation of pollen, luit fertilisation by insects gives better results than 
self-fertilisation. To ensure the presence of plenty of insects, some seed- 
growers insist that bees should be kept near Lucerne fields from which seed 
is to be harvested, although in all probability bees do not play as important 
a ])art in this direction as do otlicr types of insects. 

Various methods of harvesting the seed are practised, but in a general 
way they consist either of cutting all the crop and then threshing the seed, 
or the jiods only are collected. If the former method is followed the cutting 
of the crop is commenced when about two-tliij*ds of the pods have turned 
a dark brownish-black color, but if only the tx)ds arc to be harvested, the 
seed crop must be more matured. In the seed-producing districts of this 
State where irrigation is not practised, it is usual to harvest the seed direct, 
either by doing the whole operation at once with a Reaper-thresher fitted 
with lucerne harvesting front-piece and special sieves, or by collecting the 
crop of seed with a stripper, removing and cleaning tlie se(Hl with a 
winnower, and * repeatedly passing the unthreshed pods through the 
tJireshing drum of the stripp.u’, while it is being drawn behind a travelling 
conveyance which carries the pods to be threshed. If the whole crop is to 
be cut, small, loose sheaves are made when a binder is used, and they arc 
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stocked until properly dry before any attempt is made to thresh the seed. 
If cut with a mower, the crop should be handled very carefully with forks 
and put into rows, and finally into cocks so small that each one can be 
easily picked up as a sin^rle forkful when cartincr to the thresher. Small 
areas are cut with a scythe and dried with as little handling as possible. The 
best time to cut the seed crop is in the rnorninjr when the plants haye dew 
upon them, because the pods are then toujrh and there is less danger of the 
shatterin*? of the seed. The crop from small areas is often threshed by flail 
and cleaned by the wind and hand sieyed, but larger lots are threshed and 
cleaned in ordinary power-threshers adjusted with special sieyes, or in 
clover-hnllers made specially for the threshing, cleaning, and dressing of 
small seeds. 

?>uccess with the seed crop on irrigated areas is wholly dependent on 
hayin^r full control of the water supply, and in nsinp: the minimum amount 
that will keep the plants making slow, healthy jrrowth. Rapid, luxuriant 
srrowth is recpiired for hay croi^s, but such plants set little seed. Tf the 
previous cut of fora^xe had been heavily watered there is often no jieed to 
irriprate the seed cron at all. but if a waterimr is necessary, the best time 
to apply it is after the seed has set. and the flowers have fallen. 

Very rar^^ly is the first crop of Luceiuie ever left as a s(*ed crop. l)<*eaus<* 
it is usually too rank, and the season of the year is too cool and damp to 
expect a "ood crop. Sometimes the second crop is allowed to mature seed, 
but more often best returns as to ouantitv and oualitv are s(‘eured from 
the third crop, which ripens its seed in this country, when Hie wc*ather is 
usually dry and hot at about the end of February or in early March. When 
errowers intend to leave the second cron for seed they usually carefully 
examine the plants immediat(d\^ after flowerirur is completed, and if therr* 
is not a Tdentiful settiiu? of seed, the crop is cut for hay, and the next ^rowi’h 
is then left as a seed crop. 

. The amount of seed harvested varies a jrood deal accordiu" to the season, 
but at least 1501bs. per acre should be secured, and it may rx'cfjsionally be 
incr(»ased aboye this nuantity to as hiirh as 5001bs. per acre 

The production of a full seed crop often shortens the liPe of sonu* other¬ 
wise lonir-lived plants, but this does not appear to be so with Lucerne, and 
the ‘stands last iust as lonjr whether all the <rrowth is mad<‘ info foraLm or 
a seed (*rop be taken every year. 

DISEASES AND PESTS OF LUCERNE CROPS, 

Fortunatclv. there are no diseases "which do noticeable danuure to Lueerm* 
crops in South Australia, but there are a few pests which sometimes make 
their presence felt. Of Ihese, the only ones of economic inifiortanei* are 
Lucerne Flea, Boll Worm, and Dodder. 

THE LUCERNE FLEA OR CLOVER S^PRTNOTATL 
(Smynfhvrus viridifi). 

The Lucerne Flea lives and reproduces itself during? the cooler and 
moister paUs of the year, and in this State is active from the first winter 
rains in April or early May until the warm weather arrives in October. 
The insects are very active during that period and feed on a bifx assortment 
of j^arden and field plants, and are particularly fond of Clovers and Medics. 
They play havoc with the leaves of Lucerne crops left for winter feed, and 
with the first growth made in the spring, but no damage whatever to 
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the principal g^rowths during the siiinmer, and there is no evidence to show 
that the annual attack sfiortens the life of the stands. 

The insects are small, soft, and wingless, being of a dumpy shape about 
one-twelftli of an ineli long and almost as thick, and are of a greenish- 
yellow color, but vary a good deal in this regard between green, yellow, 
and even orange. They are able to jump a few inches by means of a forked, 
spring-like apparatus on the abdomen. In favorable seasons they become so 
plentiful that they ariw before a person walking through affected crops, like 
a thin cloud of ashes. Their presence is noticed by the fact that the plants 
lose tlicir general green color and take on an ashy-grey appearance due to 
the fact that the ‘' green of the leaflets is eaten right out. They eat the 
lower surface of the leaves, usually taking most of the green matter without 



Piunto by Dr. J. David^on^ 

LUCERNE FLEA.—Showing upper-side and side view of Smynthurus viridU greatly enlarged. 

going right through the leaf, leaving them like skeletons, and of a greyish 
color. The females lay on tin* surface of the ground two or more? batches 
of eggs in a season, of about 50 to 00 eggs to a batch, which in regular, 
cool, damp weather may hatch out in 10 to 12 days, but when the hot 
we^Hther arvivevs the (*ggs remain dormant throughout tlui Summer, and 
hatch out when the autumn rains arrive. 

When th(\v are notie^ed in a Lucerne crop it should iinme'‘diately be cut, 
or fed down rapidly, and if it is desired to keep the next growth free from 
the insects, tlie land sliould Ix' sprayed with about SOgalls. per acre of a 
mixture of lOlbs. arsenate of lead, 2 quarts of nicotine sulphate, and 
oOOgalls. of water. The Lucerne should not have stock put on it for at 
least three weeks after spraying, otherwise severe scouring of the animals 
might result. 

THE ROIJ. WORM (Heliothis obsoleta). 

Caterpillars of the Boll Worm are to be found every year in Lucerne, 
but tliey only occasionally do much damage. Sometimes they are in 
sufficient numbers to reduce the yield of forage, and they also lower the 
value of what is left, because they feed on the young succulent growth in 
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preference to tlie older leaves. The flowers of seed erojw or even the seed- 
pods are attacked at times by these caterpillars, with rather disastrous 
results, because they leave very little seed when present in large numbers, 
and the crop by that time has passed the stage when good hay could have 
been made of it. 



LUCERNE FLEA.—Siiraying an affected crop after being graied down by liveetook. 

These caterpillars attack practically all of the well-known cultivated 
crops. They are very widespread, and most countries or districts liave local 
names for the pest. When full-<yrowii they arc about l|ins. in length, and 
of a color varying between pale, yellowish-green to dark green, but are 
always striped along sides and back, the stript*s vaiying from yellow, to 
green, to black in color. The larvae usually feed from three to five weeks, 
after which they enter the soil to a depth of about 4iiis. to pupate. In the 
summer the pupae stay below-ground from two to four weeks, but those of 
the last brood may remain in the soil for six months. 

When forage crops of Imeeriie are attacked they should immediately be 
grazed, or cut and grazed, and if the infestation is very bad the butts of 
the plants should be tliorouglily sprayed with one of the well-known 
arsenical sprays. Spraying for attacks on seed eroj)s is not likAy to be 
very successful, and the .Entomologist at the Waite* Kt*seareli institute 
(Dr. J. Davidson) thinks that more good ean be done by growths of Lucerne 
seed, by very thoroughly cultivating the land in the winter when the pupae 
are in the ground, and so considerably reduce the numbers in the first 
brood. When the first brood is noticed tlie crop sJiould be heavily st;>cked, 
after vrhich few will be left to produce another brood to damage the 
seed crop. 


DODDER {Cuscuta irifolii). 

In some portions of the world a series of leafless parasitic plants, known 
as Dodders, are very plentiful, and do jnucli damage to a number of the 
cultivated crops. Of these, the Clover Dodder is one of the worst, and is 
one of the most pernicious pests with wdiich Clovers and Lucerne have to 
contend. This parasite has long wdre-like leafless sterns of an or-ange to 
reddish color, which attach themselves to the stems of the host plants by 
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sin&ll suckers, and through these attachments draw all of their sustenance. 
The seeds, which are of a yellow'ish-brown color and very small (about one- 
twenty-fifth of an inch in diameter), germinate in tlie soil, and the resulting 
thread-like growth entwines itself around a host plant, produces a few 
suckers, and then the bottom of the stem dies and withers away, leaving the 



CLOVERfDODDER.—Showing bow 
Cuacuta trifolii entwinei RmU 
abont the attacked plants and 
eventually kills them. Dodder 
in iull flower. 


Dodder plant <inite separated from the soil. The plants grow very rapidly, 
entwining themselves all ov(*r the iiost plant, then extend to neighboring 
plants, and soon (‘ovpi* fairly considerable patches of crop. The ilowers, 
which are plentiful along tiie stems, and of a creamy to almost gohlen color, 
produce a lot of seeds, which fall to the ground and increase the infestation. 
Tiny little fragments of stems will groAv if they reach the soil, and this is 
another scndous means of spreading the trouble. 

As the maim source of infection comes from seed, great care should be 
taken to make quite eeidain that Lucerne seed containing Dodder is 
not sovm. The seed is readily recognisable, and being so much smaller 
than the Lucerne seed can easily be removed by sieving. If Dodder appears 
in a crop the affej?ted plants should be carefully cut right down to the 
■crowns and be burnt on the spot wdiere they grew, or if to be carted off, 
f5hould be ])laeed in bags or some such receptacle, making sure that no small 
pieces are dropped on to unaffected parts of the crop. Affected crops 
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should not be grfjzed by livestock, because the seeds pass through the 
animals unaltered and may spread the parasite. Dodder can be killed by 
sprays, and one of the best for the purpose is a solution of Sulphate of Iron 
in water, of a strength of 10 to 15 per cent. This will burn the growth of 
the Lucerne, but the plants will all shoot again without loss of vigor. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Lucerne flourishes in semi-arid climates, and although it requires much 
water for maximum development, it grows well wherever cereals are profit¬ 
ably grown in such climatic conditions. It is an important crop in South 
Australia now, still, on the experience of other countries with similar 
climate, it will become of more consequence to us in the future. 

2. Lucerne has been domesticated for many centuries, and as a conse¬ 
quence is well known in most agricultural countries of the world. It was 
introduced into Australia shortly after the first settlement by white man, 
and has made steady progress since that time. 

3. True Lucerne {Medicago sativa) is a fairly erect perennial leguminous 
plant, the stems of which originate from a crown at the summit of the 
taproot, situated at the surface of the ground. The leaves consist of three 
more or less wedge-shaped leaflets; the flowers are always violet; and the 
seedpods arc spirally twisted in two to four loose eoils, open through the 
centre. 

4. There are numerous varieties of Lucerne, but they are often grouped 
together and given locality names. Thase of importance to South Australia 
are Australian, Common American, Hairy Peruvian, SiMOoth Peruvian, 
and Arabian. 

5. In suitable climates Lucerne can be grown in all types of soil between 
light sands and heavy clays, but it does best in rich, deep, well-drained 
soils containing plenty of lime. 

6. The most favorable climates for Lucerne growing are )he semi-arid 
and the sub-tropical. Very heavy yields are secured in most places where 
the winters are mild. The climate of all parts of South Australia, is suit¬ 
able for Lucerne. 

7. When maximum growth is being made, Lucerne requires a plentiful 
supply of water, either under irrigation, from a close watertable, or from 
rain. On the other hand, it can make a wonderful })ulk of growtli on a 
comparatively small amoiint of water. 

8. To ensure a good stand, only the very best seed should he used. 

9. It is so important that a good stand be established during the year 
of seeiding the land to Lucerne, that very thorough pr(q)aration is well 
warranted. 

10. The ideal seedbed for Lucerne consists of fine soil, almost free of 
clods, about l^in. in depth, resting on very compact under-layers. On 
light soils liable to drift, a cereal crop should be grown on the laud the 
year previous to establishing the Lucerne, and the seed be drilled into 
the stubble. 

n. Drilling tl^e seed into the land is the best method of seeding, provided 
it is not put in. to too great a depith. 

12. In most conditions in this State it is better to seijd the Lucerne in 
the autumn rather than in the sx)ring. 

13. For long-time stands under irrigation, 201bs. of seed per acre should 
be used, but if not to be irrigated, lOlbs. to 151bs. are sufficient. On sandy 
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land over a fairly close watertable, from 91bs. to 121bs. are sufficient. On 
ordinary wheat lands from 61bs. to 81bs. are enough; and on sandy wheat 
lands of the mallee, from 41bs. to 61bs. are ample. 

14. “Nurse” crops are never required for Lucerne in this country unless 
being seeded on bare, sandy land liable to drift, and then about 151bs. of 
barley or 201bs. of wheat are an ample seeding. 

15. Fortunately it has not yet been found necessary to inoculate the 
land for our Lucerne crops, but when some sour soils are being seeded to 
the crop wc may have to do so. 

16. Unless farmyard manure is well rotted it should not be applied to 
the land at seeding time. Depending on the conditions, from fcwt. to 
2ewts. superphosphate per acre is the only fertiliser required at this time. 

17. If the soil is deficient in lime, a dressing of about 2 tons per acre 
should be applied before seeding to Ijucerne. 

18. Autumn-sown Lucerne needs no after-seeding treatment except to 
cut weeds once in the spring, whereas when .spring-sown it may be neces¬ 
sary to cut the w'eeds two or three times. 

19. When Lucerne is growm on heavy-textured land, the soil should be 
cultivated veiy thoroughly at least once each year. Light-textured lucerne 
land does not need the same cultivation, but ])lenty of harrowing does 
much good. 

20. All forms of farmyard manure stimulate Lucerne crops, and an 
annual application of superi)hosr)hate should be applied at cultivating time. 

21. Lucerne is almost an ideal croj) for cutting and carting to livestock, 
and is also suitable for grazing. The life of the stand is considerably 
shortened, and each growth during the j'cai- is i-ctarded by grazing instead 
■of cutting. 

22. If a fir.st-.vcar stand of Lucerne is thin, the weak patches should be 
re.seedcd while the iilanis are young, otherwise it is almost impossible to 
thicken-np the stand. 

23. To re-establish a stand, the land should be very thoroughly ploughed, 
and two non-leguminous cro]>s he grown on it before reseeding to Lucerne. 

24. Lucerne reaches its maximum devi'lopment when grown in semi-arid 
■climates with irrigation. 

25. When plenty of water is available, flooding is the most economical 
method of irrigating Lucerne. If the supply of water is rather limited, 
it should be run in between row’s of plants. When only a .small amount 
of water can be used, or when the difficulties of grading are considerable, 
the w’atcr .should be applied from overhead sprinklers. 

26. More or less expensive soil levelling is usually necessary before estab¬ 
lishing Lucerne that is to be irrigated, and as the grades and levels are 
■expected to last for.many years, the .job must be carried out ]iropcrl.v. • 

27. Before seeding to Lucerne in irrigated areas the land .should be 
thoroughly watered, and the seed should be put in while there is still 
■enough moisture in the soil to ensure a full germination. 

28. The amount of water available controls the details of water appli¬ 
cation. If maximum results for available water are being sought the water 
must be made to cover as large an area as possible. 

29. To get maximum returns from Lucerne, water .should be a])plied as 
soon and as often as the plants show' that they need it. In the early part 
■of the season one watering for each cutting is sufficient, but later on when 
temperatures increase one watering before and one after each cutting will 
be required in all porous soils. 
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30. Irrigations should be given as soon after cutting as possible, because- 
the job is easier to carry out at that time. 

31. When plenty of water is available the irrigating should be by flood¬ 
ing; on sandy lands and those liable to wash, where the flow of water is. 
rather small, and where the slope of the land is more or less steep, the 
watering should be done by overhead sprinkling; furrow irrigation should 
be practised on vsoils which set very hard when dry, where there is rather 
a small head of water, where the land slop(\s a little too much for check- 
banks, and where soils are liable to ‘‘wash.’' 

32. Lucerne produces very heavy crops of fine-textured forage, extremely 
rich in protein, lime, and minerals, suitable for and relished by all farm 
livestock, but particularly fitted for the production of milk and eggs, and 
for young growing animals. 

33. Lucerne is the best plant yet introduced into this State for the pro*- 
duction of green forage, which can either be grazed off by livestock or be 
cut and carted to the animals. 

34. When about to be grazed by cattle or shoe]), the animals*should be* 
gradually accustomed to the pasture, and should not be allowed on it 
when the crop is wet with dew- or rain. Pigs make better use of grain, 
when grazed on Lucerne, and the mixture produces the best quality pork. 

35. For maximum returns all heavy luxuriant stands of Lucerne should 
be cut and carted to the livcwstock. Under this method of handling the- 
stands last for longer periods than if grazed. 

36. The Lucerne crop should be cut for hay winn the fresh shoots have 
started from the crowms, which is usually at the time when about one- 
tenth of the flowers have bloomed. 

37. The leaves of the plant have much higher feeding value than the- 
stems, so great care must be showm when making hay to sav(' all the leaves. 

38. Cutting the crop for hay in an early stage each time leads to the- 
production of more forage, but shortens the life of the stand. 

39. The crop should not be cut for hay while wet with de^^- or rain. If 
cut in the morning it should be in windrows or cocks by night. If cut 
in the late afternoon it should be in rows or cocks befon* cutting time next 
day. 

40. After cutting, the forage should only be left in the swath longr enough 
to wilt, then it should be put in windrows, and when it has toughened it 
should he put in small cocks. As soon as it has dried to the extent that 
moisture cannot be squeezed from it when a handful is tightly twisted, it 
should be stacked. 

41. If Lucerne hay is grown for sale, or if it has to be carted long 
distances, it is often an economical w'ay to handle it to press it into bale.s 
in. the field where grown. 

42. Cattle and sheep can be fed wholly on imeeme hay, but with horses,, 
pigs, and poultry it should only form portion of the ration. 

43. imeerne makes extremely good ensilage, but it is usually stored iit 
this manner only when it is the principal forage grown, and when suc¬ 
culent feed is required in the winter. 

44. Siiecess in ensilage-making depends on putting the cut fodder into* 
the silo or stack whilst quite fresh, filling the receptacle or completing the 
stack really quickly, and weighting it down immediately the last load is 
put in position. 

45. The ideal conditions for the production of high-class Lucerne seed* 
are to be found where the plants make fairly vigorous growth without 




ai-tificial watering, and plenty of .sunshine and hot dry weather are 
experienced in the summer. 

46. Thin stands of Lucerne, with the plants having all parts exposed to 
light and air, are the best seed producers. 

47. Lucerne seed can be harvested with—(1) reaper-thresher with special 
mouthpiece and sieves; (2) stripper and winnower, and continually passing 
the unthreshed pods into the drum of the travelling stripper; (3) cutting 
with binder or mower, drying and threshing; (4) cutting with scythe, 
drying, threshing with flail, winnowing with wind, and cleaning with hand 
sieves. 

48. Tliere are only three })ests of Lue(‘rne of economic importance in 
South Australia, namely, Lucerne Flea, Boll Worm, and Dodder. 

49. The Lucerne Plea does damage to Lucerne left standing for the 
winter, and the first growth in the early spring. Affected crops should 
immediately be cut or fed down rai>idly, and if it is desired to keep the 
next growth free from the insects the stand should be sprayed with about 
HOgalls. per acre of a mixture of lOlbs. ar^senate of lead, 2qts. of nicotine 
snlpliate, and r)00galls. water. 

50. The Boll Worm does damage to Lucerne crops w’^hen it attacks the 
s(‘ed crop. The best method of control is to thoroughly cultivate the land 
in \vint(‘r and when the first brood appears the crop should be heavily 
stock(‘d. 

51. C^lover Dodder is a parasitic ])lant which smothers Imcerne plants, 
Dare should be tak(‘n to S(‘e that Lucerne seed is free from Dodder seed. 
If patches of a crop are attacked they should be sprayed with a 10 to 
15 per cent, .solution of sulphate of iron in water. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

MAY. 1931. 


[By Chas. H. Beaumont, Disliict ilorticultura] Instructor.] 


Rain is again late in starting and it is difficult to get in cover crops, ('over crops 
need an early start if they are to be beneficial, because they must be plouglied in whilst 
the soil is moist. Every endeavor must be made to i>revent washaways; a dry surface 
causes rain to collect and run towards the lower parts of the orchard, so that much of 
the water is lost as well as some of the soil. Planting young trees should be done this 
month. May has been proved to be the best month for trfins})lanting deciduous trees, 
but it is necessary that the soil be in good condition for the work. Holes will have 
been ready for some time with centre stakes in position, so that no time will be lost 
when the trees are lifted from the nursery. Do not plant in the rain or if soil is very 
wet; it must be friable for good work. 

Get on with the pruning. Finish up poaches, nectarines, and apricots first. Vines 
can be cleared up early and allow of cultivation at earliest possible moment; do not 
make big cuts if possible to avoid them. Trees in bearing need but little pruning. Now 
men should ask the’Instructor to demonstrate. 

New plantings, especially citrus, must be supplied wdth water to keep them going until 
rain falls, and the soil about young trees must be kept loose. Frost docs less damage 
if the soil is moist and worked. Keep limbs of citrus up from the ground so as to 
lessen the attack of brown rot.^' 

>. Fruit in store needs examination at intervals. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF ACKICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisorj' Board of Agriculture was held on April 29t^i 
there being present Messrs, F. Coleman (Chair), H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman), Si 
Shepherd, A. M, Dawkins, P. H. Jones, A. J. Cooke, P, J. Baily, Dr. A. E. V. Bichardson 
(Director Waite Agricultural Research Institute), W, R. Birks (Principal Roseworthy 
Agricultural College), and H. 0. Pritchard (General Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. H. 8. Taylor, A. L. McEwin, and Professor:A. J. 
Perkins. 

Charges for Handlmg Wool, —The Conference of Yorke Peninsula Branches resolved*— 
•*That this Conference protests against the high charges for handling wool at Port 
Adelaide by wool brokers.’’ The Board gave careful consideration to this matter, when 
it was agreed that the prices at present charged by brokers were not unreasonable. 

Agricultural Statistics, —The Yorke Peninsula Conference also resolved—“That this 
Conference suggests that in view of the difficulty which the farmer has in obtaining 
authentic information regarding the w'orld’s production of his products, we suggest 
that the Agricultural Bureau establishes, in conjunction with other countries if pos¬ 
sible, an international bulletin to be published every three months.” To give effect to 
this resolution would mean the establishment of a sub-det>arlment, and the Board was 
not prepared to recommend action on these lines. Discussing the resolution, Dr. 
Richardson said that reliable information w^as published in the commercial columns 
of the daily paper, and once each month a statement appeared giving details of the 
world’s position of wheat. He further suggested that reports should be obtained from 
the Liverpool wheat imirkcts, from which extracts could be made and published in the 
Journal, Referring to overseas prices for dairy produce, Mr. Cooke mentioned that 
the Secretary might communicate with the Federal Department of Markets and Migra¬ 
tion, from whom details of prices could be obtained. 

Leave of Absence, —Mr. R. H. Martin intimated that he proposed making a businm 
trip to Great Britain, and applied for leave of absence until June 30th, 1931. The 
Secretary was instructed to bring this matter under the notice of the Minister, recom* 
mending approval. 

Winter School for Farnurs, —Mr. Birks informed the Board that the Roseworthy 
College w’^ould not hold a Winter School for Fanners this year. 

Life Member, —The name of Mr. P. Rowley, of the Lenswood and Forest Range 
Branch, was added to the roll of life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Other business was considered by the Board in committee. 

Neui Members, —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Bnanches:— 
Mount Gambier—^R. J. Cleve; Ashbourne—G. Kirkham, W. J. D. Whittam, W. Carter, 
A. Carter, O. Watson, K. M. Ilorwood, W. Clarke, B Bailey, C. J. Pitt, G. Allingame, 
T. C. Allingame; Wasleys—J. H. Course; Port Elliot—A. E. Hawke; Collie— A, E. 
Leopold; Parilla—B. M. Neindorf; Wasleys—^K. Mitchell; Waddikee Bocks—^E. J, 
Joyc^, H. A. Joyce, R. W. Wilsdon; Goode Women’s—^Mrs. H. Smith; Hartley—^L. 
Jaensch; Miltalie—E. J. Ramsey; l^gery—A. Riggall; Boors Plains—M. Longmire; 
Rendelsham—A. Adamson; Murray Bridge—^W, D. Netherwood; Kalangadoo— -H. 
Morris; Milang—Alex. Moar, B. Casley; Parrakie Women’s—^Miss Loma Hagel; Belalie 
Women’s—^Miss P. Moore; Ashbourne—^F. Allingame, R. D. Meyer, O. C. Kirkham, 
G. D, Whittam, J. Watson, H. H. Pitt; Palabie—Leslie Mayhew; Wandearah—N. B. 
Fermc, B. Itimberley; Everard East—^Keith Wilkin; Naiitawarra—^Murray Dixon, 
Victor Herbert, Bay Forrest.* 

Number of new members, 45; number of members, 8,462; number of Branches, 305. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODDOE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sanw’ORD & Co., Limited, reported on May l»t, 1931:— 

Buitek.—T he production of butter throughout South Australia steadily declined 
during April, but this is usual, and the importation of quantities from the Eastern 
Btates was necessary to augment supplies. The position now is, however, that there is 
almost sufficient cream and butter arriving for all local needs, as the purchasing power 
of the public generally has so much decreased. Values showed slight fluctuation duriug 
the month, and at date are as followsChoicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk, 
Is. 5id.j prints and delivery extra; second and third grades. Is. 31d, (these prices 
are subject to the stabilization levies); best separators, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; well-con< 
ditioned store and collectors, Is. to Is. Id. 

Eckjs.—T hese also show a seasonal decline, and each week there was a noticeable 
shrinkage. Supplies of cold stored are being drawn on by many holders, so that this 
is resulting in all demands being met. Values have Armed, and at present arc:— 
Ordinary country eggs, fresh hen Is. per dozen, duck Is. Id. per dozen; selected, 
tested, and infertile higher. » 

ft 

CiiEESE.—The production with the South-Eastern factories steadily declined, but 
there w'us sufficient coming forward each week for local requirements and a small 
aui’plus was shipped to Western Australia from time to time. Values are steady. New 
makes, large to loaf, T^cl. to SJd. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Almonds.—V ery heavy supplies were luarketed by growers in various parts of the 
State, and for the time being there was a very poor demand. Towards the latter end, 
however, local buyers operated freely, and also some shipments were made to the 
Eastern States, so that stocks were considerably reduced. There has been a better 
c^ for kernels and prices are iirm. Brandis, 6d. to fl^d.; mixed suftahells, 5d. (to 
Sid.; hardshells, 3d. to 3id.; kernels, Is. 4Jd. to Is. 5d. per lb. 

Honey.—T his commodity, which is essentially a winter food, met with better request, 
but with the heavy carry-over of stocks from the previous year, there were ample 
supplies for all needs, and rates wore unchanged. Prime clear extracted in liquid con¬ 
dition, 3id. to 32d.; best quality oaudied lots, 2Jd. to 3Jd. per lb.; second grade, l^d. 
to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax.—I n good supply; demand steady. Bates noniinaliy Is. 3d. Co Is. 4d. per 
ib. according to sample. 

Bacon.—T he demand for bacon has shown a marked improvement, which is usual 
with the incoming of winter conditions, and with values at so reasonable a level, the 
public are purchasing proportionately more extensively than usual. Best loc^il sides, 
to 9id.; best local factory cured middles, 9d. to 9Jd.; large, 8.id.; local rolls, 7d. 
to 7id.; Geo. Farmer's “Sugar Cane" brand hams, Is. Id.; TocaI hame^ lid. to Is.; 
cooked, Is. 2d. “Sugar Cane" brand lard* in packets, lid.; in bulk, Ifld. per lb.; 
local prints, lOd. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Throughout the month extensive quantities of all classes of live 
poultry were marketed and cleared* Poulterers and produce dealers this year, how¬ 
ever, are not carrying any stocks in cold store, and arc buying hand to mouth supplies 
a.p required. The demand has been regularly maintaiuod, and values, generally speaking, 
are satisfactory considering the times. We held one or two special sales of pure bred 
stock, when good catalogues were submitted and readily clear^ to a large attendance 
of buyers. We advise consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime roosters, 
38. 8d. to 5s.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. to 3s. 7d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 9d.; chickens lower. Heavy-weight hens, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; medium hens, 2s. 4d. 
to 38.; light hens, Is. 9d. to 28 3d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. Geese, 48. 
to 58 . Prime young Muscovy drakes, Ss. 6d. to 4s. 9d.; Muscovy ducks, 2s. 6d. to 
3s* 4d. Ordinary duc]i;s, Is. 8d., to 2s. 3d.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime 
condition, 8id. to lOd. per lb. live weight; ditto, fair condition, 7d. to 8d. per lb. live 
weight; fattening sorts lower. Pigeons, 3Jd. to 4id. c^ach. 

Potatoes.—^L oeal, Ss. to 5s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions*—^B rown, 5 b. 6d. per cwt. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PROTTS, PLANTS, ETC., 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1931. 

iHPOBTB. 

Interstate 

Apples (bushels). 

Bananas (bushels). 

Citrus— 

Lemons (bushels). 

Oranges (bushels). 

Grapes (bushel). 

Passion fruit (bushels). 

Peaches (bushels)... 

Pears (bushels). 

Pineapples (bushels). 

Tomatoes (bushels). 

Peanuts (bags). 

Peanuts, kernels (bags). 

Cabbages (bags) . 

Melons (bag). 

Onions (bags). 

Peas (bags). 

Potatoes (bags). 

Swedes (bags). 

Bulbs (packages). 

Plants (packages). 

Seeds (packages) . 

Wine casks (number). 



You can try a DIABOLO at 


our expense for 30 days and judge 
I for yourself what a DIABOLO 
SEPARATOR will do. 

Old Separators taken in as Part 
Payment. 

Easy Terms to Suit the Times. 

DIABOLO SEPARATOR CO. LTD., 

ADELAIDE. 

HAST FBIZB AT THE 1980 
BOTAL AOBLAIDB SHOW. 


I 


February. March. 


30 

355 

7,054 

o,3o 1 

180 

58 

15 

8 

1 

1 

3 

162 

9 

4,140 

5 

— 

567 

514 

56 

125 

61 

72 

10 

14 

— 

2 

1 

— 

542 

1,381 

2 

4 

— 

196 

45 

— 

48 

69 

20 

4 

79 

63 

2,139 

1,836 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, ki^.^ontinued. 


Fumigated — 

Citrus—^Ijcmons (bushels). 120 40 

Wine casks (number). 22 — 

dejected — 

Bananas (bushels). 30 24 

Citrus— 

Lemons (bushel). 1 — 

Oranges (bushels) .. .. — } 

^Grapes (bushel). 1 1 

Peaches (bushels).. — 93 

Pineapples (bushels). 9 — 

Second-hand bags (number). — 73 

Second-hand cases (number). 1 1 

Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number). 308 513 


^Prohibited import. 


Federal Quarantine Act. 

February. March. 

Packages. Lbs. Packages. Lbs. 


Seeds, . 1,391 143,4:11 6,001 1,087,643 

Bamboos. — — 2 — 

Canes. 17 — — — 

No. 

Plants. 1 1,115 — 

Rattans. 89 — — 

Tons. 

Sand. 350 — — — 

Seagrass. 46 — — — 

Tea chests. 2 — — — 

Woodwool. — — 100 11,200 

Sup. ft. Sup. ft. 

Timber. 32,788 1,842,651 28,090 124,622 


Exports. 


Federal Commerce Act. 


England — 

Apph s . . . 

Pears .. .. 
Pluius .. .. 
Grapes .. . . 
Peaches .. . 
Mixed fruit . 
Scotland—A pples 

Germany— 

Apples .. .. 
Mixed fruit . 
Denmark—Apples 

India— 

Apples ., .. 
Pears . . .. 
Grapes .. ,. 

New Zealand— 
Bulbs ., .. 
Grapes ,. ,. 
Seeds .. .. 


February. 

March. 

Packages. 

I hickages. 

— 

10,8(>;i 

1,246 

345 

.50 

— 

4 

1 

30 

20 

— 

1,974 


5,467 

— 

11 


160 

293 

784 

330 

— 

480 

2,020 

4 


— 

365 

— 

10 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologi(?al Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month and to the end of April, 1931, also 
the average precipitation to the end of April and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

April 

1931. 

To 

end 

April. 

Av*Ke 
bo end 
April. 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Rain- 

fall. 

Fae North and Upper N 

ORTH. 



Oodnadatta. 

0*57 

0*90 

1*86 


4-72 

Marree . 

1*31 

2*37 

1*82 


5*86 

Farina . 

2-86 

3'60 

2*14 


6*46 

Copley . 

2*82 

3*37 

2*37 


7*93 

Beitana . 

211 

2*94 

2*61 


8-69 

Blinman . 

2-13 

3*23 

3*29 

12*02 

Hookina. 

2-73 

4*72 

2*23 

11*5] 

Hawker . 

6-73 

7-10 

2*57 

12*28 

Wilson . 

4*21 

562 

2*58 

11*84 

Gordon . 

2-7(i 

4*16 

2*62 

10*73 

Quom. 

2-21 

3*39 

2*71 


13-42 

Port Augusta .... 

212 

3*75 

2*48 

9-43 

Bruce . 

1-92 

3*24 

2*18 

9-94 

Hammond. 

1-70 

3*15 

2*73 

11*41 

Wilmington. 

2-44 

3*75 

3*61 

17*63 

Willowie . 

2-33 

3-36 

2*54 

12*11 

Melrose . 

l-9<> 

3*56 

4-65 

2301 

Booleroo Centre... 

1*67 

2*72 

3*14 

ie-26 

Port Germein .... 

1*30 

2*47 

2*87 

12-47 

Wirrabara . 

1-00 

1*96 

3*66 

19*34 

Appila . 

1-04 

1*87 

3*36 

14*69 

Cradook . 

3-00 

4*26 

2*51 

10*87 

Carrieton. 

1-89 

2*98 

2*70 

12*40 

Johnburg . 

l-8« 

2*81 

2*33 

10*64 

Eurelia . 

1-79 

2*86 

2*89 

13*06 

Orroroo . 

1*70 

2*69 

318 

13*28 

Naokara. 

2-06 

2*67 

2*93 

11*16 

Black Rock. 

1-86 

2*49 

2*89 

12*60 

Oodlawirra . 

2*07 

2*98 

- 


— 

Peterborough .... 

1*48 

2*56 

3*08 

13*30 

Yongala. 

1-64 

2*78 

3*02 

14*46 

North-East. 




Yunta . 

2-«7 

4-00 

2*32 

8*46 

Waukaringa . 

2*74 

.ISO 

2*11 

8*06 

Mannabill . 

2*15 

2-59 

2*44 

8*31 

Cockbum . 

4*02 

4-94 

2*25 

7*93 

Broken Hill.N.S.W. 

4-48 

5*76 

2-84 

9*61 

Lower North. 




Port Pirie . 

M7 

2*42 

3*06 

13*25 

Port Broughton .. 

1-56 

2-42 

2*91 

14*02 

Bute . 

1-02 

1*67 

2*97 

16*48 

Lauia. 

116 

2*17 

3-61 

18*11 

Caltowie. 

0-92 

1*88 

3*44 

16*86 

Jamestown . 

M4 

2*02 

3*42 

17*84 

Gladstone . 

1-25 

2*16 

3*29 

16*40 

Crystal Brook .... 

1-39 

2*40 

3*17 

16*87 

Georgetown. 

1*35 

2*45 

3-68 

18*47 

Namdv . 

1*32 

2*12 

3*22 

15*93 

Rwibill. 

1*08 

2*11 

3-21 

16.63 

Spalding . 

1*25 

2*29 

3*16 

19*34 

Gnlnare . 

1*58 

2*97 

3*08 

18*74 

Yacka .. 

1-29 

2*46 

3*03 

16*36 

Koolunga . 

1-09 

2*43 

3*06 

16*62 

Snowtown . 

1*73 

2*71 

3*07 

16*70 


Station. ' 

For 
April ! 
1931. 1 

1 

To 1 
end 

April, i 

April. 

Lower North- 

-continued. 


Brinkworth .... 

1*37 

2*86 

2*76 

15*86 

Blyth. 

1*63 

3-45 

3*32 

ia*86 

Clare. 

2*56 

4*76 

4-61 

24-61 

Mintaro . 

2*17 

4*21 

3*76 

23*43 

Watervale. 

2*00 

4*93 

4*99 

27*10 

Auburn . 

1*91 

3*94 

4*70 

24*08 

Hoyleton. 

1*43 

2*83 

3*52 

17*44 

Baiaklava . 

0*77 

2*12 

3-36 

16*61 

Port Wakefield . 

0*76 

2*23 

3*24 

13*04 

Terowie . 

1*37 

2*30 

3*04 

13-47 

Yarcowie. 

0*96 

1*92 

313 

13*72 

Hallett. 

1*21 

2*40 

316 

16*47 

Mount Bryan .. 

1*05 

]-99 

2*96 

16*79 

Kooringa . 

1*34 

2*75 

3*63 

17*96 

FarrelPs Flat . - 

1*85 

3*23 

3*52 

18*75 

1 West of Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

1*81 

3*06 

3*33 

18*94 

Saddleworth ... 

1*72 

3*19 

3-99 

19*60 

1 Marrabel . 

1*73 

3*21 

3*74 

19*87 

} Riverton . 

2*24 

3*66 

4*10 

20*81 

Tarlee. 

1*47 

2*99 

3*66 

18*13 

1 Stockport . 

1*19 

3-08 

3*40 

16-81 

• Hamley Bridge . 

0*82 

2*40 

3*52 

16*60 

' Kapunda. 

1*26 

2*75 

4*07 

19-85 

, Freeling. 

1*03 

2*61 

3*59 

17-85 

; Greenock. 

M3 

301 

4*04 

21*68 

i Truro. 

1*69 

2*82 

3*83 

20*09 

! Stockwell. 

1*34 

2*61 

3*83 

20-18 

Nuriootpa . 

1*91 

3*60 

3-86 

20*66 

|l Angaston. 

1*9S 

3*66 

4*13 

22*49 

' Tanunda . 

M5 

2*68 

4-24 

22*12 

Lyndoch . 

0*97 

2*52 

3*98 

23*68 

Williamstown... 

1*34 

3*14 

4*64 

27*71 

Adelaide Plains. 



Owen . 

M5 

2*72 

2*66 

13*91 

. 

0*72 

2*08 

3*43 

16*67 

*! Roseworthy .... 

1*25 

2*75 

3*48 

17*38 

ij Oawler. 

0-94 

2*47 

390 

19*06 

(! Two Wells. 

0*72 

2*33 

3*30 

15*81 

!i Virginia. 

0*64 

2*45 

3*48 

17*23 

;; SmithfieM . 

1*36 

3*17 

3*21 

17*61 

ii Salisbury. 

0*63 

2*18 

3*81 

18*60 

!' Adelaide . 

0*90 

3*16 

4*16 

2M2 

ii Glen Osmond .. 

0*93 

3-42 

4*62 

2606 

l| Magill. 

1*04 

3*37 

4*69 

26*61 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


I Teiitroe Gullv. .. 

0*96 

3*19 

4*80 

27*63 

ij Stirling West .. 

1-88 

7-08 

8*02 

46*90 

•i Uraidla . 

1*96 

6*62 

7*38 

44*11 

!j Clarendon . 

1*72 

4*63 

6*14 

32*91 

j Moiphett Vale . 

1*48 

3*68 

4*39 

22*69 

Ij Noarlunga. 

1*26 

2*91 

3*93 

20*40 

:! Willunga . 

1*72 

3*64 

4*72 

26*02 

; Aldinga . 

1*62 

3-00 

3*78 

20*25 
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RAINFALL—ecrnfmited. 






\v*ge 





Av*i;© 


For 

To 

Av’ste 

Annnal 


For 

To 

Av'k© 

Appiial 

StaHon. 

April 1 

end 

Vr> end 

Kelp- 

fetation. 

April 

©pd 

in ©pd 

Rain¬ 


mi. 

April. 

April. 

fall. 


! 1081. 

April. 

April. 1 

fall. 


Mouht Lofty Ranoss— eonld. 


Myponffa. 

1-62 1 

3-74 1 

4*37 1 

29*14 

Normanvill© . 

1-30 1 

2-73 1 

3-78 1 

20-73 

Tankalilla. 

1-31 1 

2-77 1 

4*17 1 

22*95 

Mount Pleasant .. 

1*51 1 

3-64 1 

4*67 1 

27*29 

Birdwood. 

1-25 1 

312 1 

4*80 1 

29*28 

Onmeracha . 

1-79 1 

4*39 1 

5*59 1 

33*45 

MillHrook Reservoir 

1-59 1 

4*15 1 

4*66 1 

35*65 

Tweedvale. 

1-70 1 

4*18 1 

6-61 I 

35*96 

Woodside. 

1-S9 1 

3-92 1 

5*16 i 

32*38 

Ambleside. 

1-46 1 

4-21 1 

6*72 1 

36*02 

Nafrne . 

1-43 1 

406 1 

512 I 

28-22 1 

Mount Barker .... 

1-92 1 

617 1 

6-61 1 

31-71 ! 

Kohunfita . 

1-62 1 

4-07 1 

6*87 1 

33*29 

Maoclesfteld. 

1-42 1 

4-93 1 

5.44 1 

30*62 

Meadows. 

1-46 1 

4-19 1 

6-41 1 

.36*34 

Strathalbyn. 

0-96 1 

312 1 

3-85 1 

19-43 

Murray Flats and Valley. 


Meningie . 

1-00 1 

2-31 

389 1 

18*46 

MtUn? . 

1-24 

2-61 

.3*21 

16*06 

Laughome’s Creek 

M.^ 

2-70 

.309 

14*80 

Wellington . 

1-16 

3-33 

3-34 

14*64 

Tailem Bend. 

M7 

4-41 

2*92 

14*66 

Murray Bridge ... 

0-69 1 

2*31 

3*18 

13*76 

Caliin^on . 

0-83 i 

2.37 

318 

15*31 

Mannum . 

1*40 1 

2-76 

2*83 

11*53 

Palmer. 

0-72 1 

1-98 

2*84 

15*66 

Sedan . 

1-06 

1*86 

2*69 

12*16 

Swan Reach . 

2-08 

2-66 

2*36 

10*66 

Blanohetown. 

1-60 

2-36 

3*06 

11*14 

Eudunda. 

2-87 

3*72 

3*44 

17*13 

Sutherlands. 

202 

2-76 

2*09 

10*79 

Morflran . 

0-73 

1-.38 

2*23 

9*17 

Waikerie . 

1-07 

1*76 

2*41 

9*61 

Overland Corner .. 

0-73 

1-.33 

2*76 

10*60 

XiOxton. 

1-80 

2-82 

2*81 

11*60 

Renmark. 

0-90 

1-68 

2*59 

10*62 

West oe Spenoer’s Gulf. 


Euola. 

0*18 

2-60 

3*18 

♦9*96 

Nullarbor. 

0*94 

3-84 

2-08 

1 *8*62 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

1-88 

556 

213 

11*76 

Penong . 

202 

6-56 

2*22 

1 11*94 

Koonibba . 

1-80 

6-91 

2*11 

♦11*64 

l>enial Bay . 

Ml 

4-26 

2*22 

♦11*31 

Ceduna . 

1-32 

4-62 

1*66 

9*82 

Smoky Bay. 

0*87 

2*46 

1*60 

10*44 

WirruUa. 

1*39 

314 

— 

♦_ 

Streaky Bay. 

1-65 

2-66 

2*38 

14*91 

Chandada . 

1*56 

2*66 

— 

— 

BCinnipa.. 

1-91 

311 

2*45 

13*73 

Kyanoutta. 

1-66 

2-69 

— 

— 

Talia. 

1*84 

2-69 

1*73 

14*76 

PortElliston. 

212 

3*81 

2*33 

16*47 

ibelanna. 

0-87 

1*61 

1*88 

16*03 

Cummins. 

<H» 

1*21 

1*99 

17*77 

Port Lincoln. 

1-26 

2*13 

3*26 

19*46 

Tumby. 

0-67 

1*69 

2*31 

14*14 

Ungarra.. 

0-87 

2*38 

2*37 

16*83 

Carrow. 

0-38 

1*84 

2*31 

13^88 

Amo Bav . 

0-96 

2-69 

2*66 

12*46 


West of Spenoeb’s Gulf— confd. 


Rudall . 

1 

0-64 1 

1-83 1 

2-31 *12-07 

Cleve . 

1 

0-73 1 

3-28! 

3-02 1 

14*61 

Cowell . 

1 

0-48 1 

1-85 I 

2-98 I 

11*16 

Miltalie . 

1 

0-90 1 

3-27 1 

3-23 1 

13*69 

Darke’s Peak . 

1 

1-18 1 

2-71 1 

2-48 1 14-98 

Kimba. 

-1 

1-37 I 

2-16 I 

2-39 ’ll-W 

Yorke Peninsula. 



Wallaroo . 

. 1 

0-92 

2-20 1 

3*06 1 

13*94 

Kadina. 

. 1 

0*78 

1-90 1 

3*29 1 

16-71 

Moonta . 

. 1 

0*88 

1-94 1 

3-32 1 

16*10 

Paskeville .... 

. 1 

0*56 

1-63 1 

2-92 1 

15*64 

Maitland . 

. 1 

0*60 

2-23 1 

3-80 1 

19-97 

Ardrossan .... 

. 1 

0*75 

1-89 1 

2-84 1 

14*00 

Port Victoria . 

. 1 

0*84 

2-07 1 

2-93 1 

15*44 

Curramulka ... 

. 1 

0-81 1 

2-27 1 

3-24 1 

17*92 

Minlaton . 

. 1 

1-16 1 

2-37 1 

3-20 1 

17*90 

Port Vincent .. 

. 1 

0-43 

1-67 1 

2-63 1 

14*56 

Brentwood ... 

. 1 

1-11 

2-19 1 

2-71 1 

15*52 

Stansbnry .... 

. 1 

1-00 

2-34 1 

3-09 1 

16*89 

Warooka . 

. 1 

1-36 

2-19 1 

2-96 1 

17*60 

Yorketown ... 

. 1 

1-34 

2-62 1 

3-00 1 

16*98 

Edithbprgh ... 

- 1 

0-97 

2-33 1 

3-19 

16*44 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda .. 

. 1 

0-79 

2*40 

.3*94 1 

24*76 

Kingscote ... 

. 1 

1-51 

2-67 

3*21 1 

19*05 

Penneshaw .. 


2-13 

6*27 

2-99 1 

18*65 

Victor Harbor 


1-31 

3-34 

4-02 1 

21 .33 

Port Elliot ... 


0-92 

2-42 

3 -94 I 

20*02 

Goolwa. 


0-80 

2-08 

3-67 1 

17*87 

Copeville .... 


1.30 

2*68 

2-23 j 

11*58 

Meribah. 


0*97 

1-67 

2*82 ♦11*34 

Alawoona ... 


1-08 

2*00 

2*03 

•9-98 

Mindarie .... 


1-62 

2*26 

2*01 

11*88 

Sandalwood .. 


1*20 

2*57 

2*40 

13*67 

Karoonda ... 


1*20 

3*25 

2*47 

14*37 

Pinnaroo .... 


1-54 

2*89 

3*08 

14*70 

Parilla . 


M7 

2*70 

2*65 

13-96 

Lameroo .... 


1*,30 

2-73 

3*14 

16-19 

Parrakie. 


1-37 

2*67 

2*61 

14*52 

Geranium ... 


1*66 

3*09 

2*97 

16*49 

Peake. 


1*03 

2*49 

3*21 

16*30 

Cooke’s Plains 


0*74 

2*38 

3*22 

15*47 

Coomandook . 


0*84 

2-39 

3*11 

17-34 

Coonalpyn ... 


1*67 

3*04 

3*48 

17*61 

Tintinara .... 


1.38 

2*88 

3*47 

18*81 

Keith. 


1*18 

2*99 

3*20 

17-93 

Bordertown .. 


1*68 

2-79 

3-82 

19-36 

Wolseley .... 


1*95 

3*07 

3*69 

18*41 

Frances . 


1*25 

3-10 

3*76 

19-94 

Naracoorte .. 


2*12 

4*60 

4*26 

22*58 

Penola . 


1*38 

6*04 

4*04 

26*16 

Lucindale ... 


2*04 

4*90 

4*08 

23*07 

Kingston. 


1*73 

4*13 

4*23 

24*37 

Eol» . 


1*44 

3-80 

4*27 

24*61 

Beachport.... 


1*43 

3*91 

486 

20*97 

Millicent .... 


1*57 

4*84 

5*68 

29*79 

Kalangadoo .. 


1*71 

6-90 

5*46 

32*34 

Mount Gambler 

1*38 

4*84 

6-12 

30*74 
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INDEX TO. AORIODLTURAL BUREAU RBPOR1E-«o<w<m(«(. 


Bmneh. 

Repogrt 

on 

Date! of 
Meetlngi. 

1 

! Bimneh. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Daimof 

Meetlagk 


Page. 

May. 

June 


May. 

June. 





Roberta and Verran . 

I 


" ' 

I 

• 

■ 

- 

Roekwood .. 


■t 

IffMlfA-M -! -. 

m 

■ 

24 

8 

RoMdaIn .. . 

• 



Ilffflhnh . 

• 

11 

9 

Roaeworthy... 

• ’ 



MlhlM ir. -. 

• 

18 

Roa/ Pine... 

e 



Kmmidllln .. 

Ifimnniitr . 

t 

29 

16 

2 

1 

26 

26 

Buiml] .. 

Saddtoworth . 

e 

1091 

• 

• 

• 

1 

28 

ea 

mUloent Woiiiien*ft.. 

miMIe .. 

Mlnilnrlit . 

t 

19 

27 

5 

SaddleworthWonien*a .... 

SaUabnry... 

Salt Creek. 

6 

12 

2 

9 


• 



Sandalwood . 

• 



Kodbnry .. 

MonnHo South. 

If oontn . 

• 

I 

— 

111 

Seott'a Bottom... 

Shoal Bay... 

Smoky Bay... 

• 

1118 

1101 

• 

2 

2 

27 

28 

Ho^nmlf . 

I 

_ 

3 

. Snowtown. 

8 

0 

g 

Moored , . 

■ 


1 South KUkerran. 

• 


t 

/ 1 

26 


• 



If nmlietl Vnle .. 




I 

A 

1 


t 

. 

24 

... 


Mosni Bryon . 

1086 

• 

7 

4 

1 Stockport ... 

Stratnalbvn. 

0 

0 

e 


If onnt Gnmoler . 

Monni Hope. 

Ifonnt PlMflOfit . 

1080 

e 

1116 

8 

12 

28 

{Streaky Bky. 

Tallem Bend. 

Talia. 

0 

0 

0 

22 

7 

eo 

X 

26 

4 


• 

_ 


Tantanoola .... 

1 

I 

2 

xo 

Mount Schnnk . 

If.. 

• 

• 

6 

18 

Taplan... 

1 Taiagoro. 

28 



1 

t 

28 

26 




. 

MnmyBfi^e. 

Mnfmytown . 

. . 



1 Tarlee. 

1 Tatlara. 

i Thrlngton. 

• 

0 

• 

— 

— 

ffentnimm Ttr-Ttt.---T-T 

m 

1 

— 

24 

25 

I'rinttMra. 

Truro. 

I 

U 

IS 

IfAfRiyinitO ... 

9 

13 

jTulkineara . 

• 

10 

ITnnldv . 

e 

7 

6 

iTweedvale... 

• 



IffwniF'n _ 

• 



[Two Wella. 

• 



prfdph^hy 


] 


IJngarra. 

0 


A 

Ifflialmby Womeii*E. 

• 

28 ' 


j Upper Wakefteld. 

t 



Netherton... 

If^nif r r . t t . T t T t T 

t 

II i 

1 

24 

1 Uraldia and Snmmertown . 
iVelteb . 

1 

4 

1 

Hofth Booborowle. 

Ifnalikompitn..... 

m 

m 

— j 

1 

26 

VlHlni.. 

Walkerle . 

0 

1108 

t 

g 

12 

Ifiinlr«wrl . __ 

• 

1 

24 

1 Wallala. 

18 

10 

O'liOiighllii ., *, T. 

m 

11 j 

8 

IWanbI . 


27 

24 

80 

11 

4 

OiToroo . 

UvArland florniir . ^ . .. 

0 

1107 

26 

23 

1 Wandearah. 

1 Wareowie . 

t 

• 

26 

14 

7 

Owen . 

PnUble. 

Pnxilla . 

PariUn Women*!. 

Paillla Well. 

1089 

1075 

t 

1 

12 

16 

4 

26 

"9 

19 

1 

Warcowfe Women*!. 

Warramboo.. 

Waaleya. 

Waaley! Women*! . 

Watervale. 

• 

1 

0 

PAffllA Wi>|l . ,,.. 

0 

26 

80 

Wauraltee. 

0 



Pnrmkie. 

1076 



Weaver!. 

t 

11 

18 

12 

8 

Pmralcle Women's 

t 

26 

23 

V7epowle . 

t 

22 

9 

Panina. 

0 

1 

6 

White*! River. 

i 

PafkeTille ^- 

1096 

26 

80 

W' by te-Y areowle . 

* 


Pata .,.. 

0 

1 

6 

WUkawatt Women*!. 


19 

6 

23 

Penneehaw . 

Penola...* 

0 

t 

2 

'6 i 

W'llHainatown Women*! ... 
WlHiamatown. 

i 

3 ; 

Penwortbani - ^ ^^^... - ^ 

t 


26 

Willowle . 

• 

25 

19 

22 

Petem^lle. 

i 

•• 

23 

WUinIngton. 

0 

16 

Petina . 

i 

28 

28 , 

WIndaor. 

0 

Ptftbong . 

1101 



WIrrabara. 

t 

. 


Plnha^lllnle. 

Plnnaroo . 

1076 

. ■T'- J 

— . . 

WIrrIlla. 

Wtoilla Women*! . 

• 

I 

2 

7 

27 , 

..... 

Plnnaroo Women*! . 

t , 



Wimilla... 

20 

ll 

17 

8 

Pboolmra. 



WoMey . 

t 

e 

Pori Billot. 

Pygery. 

1116 

t 

16 

2 , 

19 

27 

Wudinna. 

Wynmrka. 

Quorn. *.,, 



Yacka . ... 

0 




0 

• 

1 

Vadnarle. 

1101 

0 

1 

0 

8 

12 


1116 

0 

.1*- .1.: 

M 

Yalhinda Plat. 

Yandiah . 

Beadetahain .. 

Renmarfc.... 

1080 

1108 

0 

. 0 



Yanlnee.. 

YantanaMe .. 


Bhynie. 

fUehman*! Creek . 

Riverton . 

Ti i 

26 

■A-, 

Yeelanna. 

Y ofketown-MelvIlle. 

Yonnghoabaod. 

1101 

• 

1109 


U 

Riverton Women*!. 

' • 

Ti'-i- • 


Yurao.... 

0 

. 



* Vo report reetlveii doHac the month of ApriK t Held over. i In ree«i«. 































































































































































Hay 15. #OOBNaL : <i)F/AGRIGULTUi^ ^o iK 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should a member of the Agricultural Bureatu A 
posteaM to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s horne^ the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to' the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

BEPORTS OF BUREAU BIEETINOS 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

FARILLA (Average anniial rainfall, 13.05in.). 

April 15th.—Present; 14 members. 

Household Hints. —^The following useful household hints were brought forward :—(1) When 
frying potatoes and it is desired to keep them from mushing in the pan, slice them as usual and 
then sprinkle with vinegar. (2) An economical way to clean windows and mirrors is the use 
of wet newspapers made into a pacf, then polish with dry soft newspapers made into a pad. 
(3) Be sure that the teapot is thoroughly clean inside : once a week scald same out with Ixuling 
water and soda. (4) If tea towels leave duff on china, pass them through a weak solution of 
starch water. (5) If boiling water is poured over potatoes which arc to be baked, they will 
not take so long to cook. (6) Pastry that is to be served cold should be mixed with milk, which 
will keep it short And crisp. (7) Minced meat mould.—A good way of using up cold meat— 
Mince up pieces of cooked meat, season to taste with nutmeg, pepper, and salt, break into this 
an egg and add about three-quarters of a cup of milk, beat all t^ether, put into basin or mould 
and steam three-quarters of an hour. (8) To cut new bread, dip the knife in hot water. (9) 
Cooking greens.—A small piece of butter added to the water will prevent them boiling over 
and also prevent odours filling the room. (10) One teaspoon of salt added to the water whmi 
boiling e^s will prevent cracking. (11) Sheets of newspaper threaded with string and hung 
in a han^ place in kitchen are useful. (12) Lemon rind nibbed on white wood such as bread¬ 
boards, Ac., makes them white as snow. (13) Add a little vinegar to the water in which eggs 
are to lx* poached, and they will not spread. 


PARRAKIK (Average annual rainfall, 14.52in.). 

March 24th.—l^resent: 13 members, three visitors. 

CcRiNO Meat. —Mrs. Berlitz read the following paper:—“ The most important part of curing 
meat is to have a clean and good barrel or earthenware jar. Curing Tongue ,—^Throw a handfiS 
of salt over the tongue, seeing that it is sprinkled on both sides, and let it remain to drain until 
the following day. make a pickle of one-half tablespoonful saltpetre, one tablespoonful plain 
salt, and one tablespoonful of coarse sugar. Rub this mixture well into the tongue every day 
for a week, it will then be found nei^essary to add another tablespoonful of salt; in four more 
days the tongue will bo cured sufficiently. Sometimes the tongue is merely left in the brine 
and turned dmly ; this method will be found to occupy a month or five weeks before the tongue 
is cured. MutUm Hams ,—Choose fat, sound, mutton ; rub the hams with a mixture of sugar, 
pepper, and saltpetre, allowing 4ozs. of the former and loz. each of the two latter to every I21bs., 
and l^lhs. salt to the same quantity. After the meat is thoroughly rubbed, cover it with salt, 
and turn and beat it every day. At the end of a week add one teacupful of vinegar to the brine. 


HALMEG LINSEED MEAL 

M BAO U»l.11/ BAG 

1»J« “ - . lift - ^ OB TBOOSt 

14 “ - .i*/a “ I 

mn BBOOBD FOB OALTBS 1/. BXTBA. 


STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER. 

Charles Whiting & Chambers Ltd. 

la FZTT STREET, ADELAIDE. 














and oontinve. tarniiig i^id beatingi. After three weekly .take^it from the hrinev wash with fresh 
waters then with strong vitiegar, and hang In a cool eeUar lor a week or less, according to the 
weathw. It should be soaked in cold water about ..one hour before boiling* (2) Three gallons 
soft water, lib. coarse sugar, Slbs. of oomuion salt; boil and .remove scum, and, when cold, 
pour over the meat. In two or three weeks the meat w^l be excellent for baking.or boiling. 
It may be smoked if preferred. Ham a^nd Bacon ,—As soon as the animal heat has disappearedr 
salt with, plenty of the purest Ba}t and about }oe. saltpetre to lOOlbs. meat (pork). As soon 
as the meat is salted to taste, which will generally , be in about five weeks, take it out, and if 
any of it has been covered with brine, let it drain a little, then take black pepper, finely^ound, 
and dust all over as much as will stick, then hang it up in a clean, dry, airy place. (2) Dissolve 
salt in cold water until it will float an egg; then for l21b6. ,of ham add los. saltpetre dissolved 
in wat&Cf and add it to the brine as you ^ur it on the meat. Have a skewer ^made of iron a 
lew inches long, sharp at one end, .with a hole in it l^i^etonoogh to pass stout twine through; 
with it put strings in the leg end of hiims before ^ttihig m the brine, then pack tight in the 
cask, with the string end up. They will be ready to smoke in six weeks, but standing longer 
will do no harm. Have them smoked and hung in a.cool place..< A smoke-house should be 
dark, and the smoke so supplied as not^to heat the msjat/* (Seoretaiy, Mrs. M. Cabot.) 


PINNAROO, {Xveiag^'ahnj^‘rainfall, 14.70ih.).‘! , ' , . . 

April ^11 members. . 

Bsaiumpiwo.'-r-^Mn.^PhilliS.read'^the following ^paper In .this paper 1 propose^to teU in 
a simple!way how tuAcep a oonple;of^'hives of ;b^ so that there will always boa su^ly of fresh 
honey, for home use. Obtain a clean petrol icase; take one side off, and nail tup what was the 
top of the case, then by means of a cleat allU^ aboutiin.; so that the bees oantpass oomfo|Etably 
in and out. This opening rshould nob .be too large, bMuse iof the danger of moths getting in. 
The case is then sto^ oB>«a table or piece of.'board wider all round .than the box, thus formding 
the bottom. It is a good plan to have the hive set up on a stand «o that the lega of the stand 
can be.'Stoodin tins. These ehould be kept filled with water to keep ants from getting into the 
hive and, at the same time, provide the oees with Water.; In good seasons, when there ia an 
abundant of flowers, honey .can be taken fi<om about four to six weeks aften the swarm has 
bMn boxed. Bo this early in the morning, when all workers are away gathering supplies. Also 
it is cooler, and the comb can be handled more easily than when it is softened by the heat of the 
day. A smoker is used so that a little smoke can be puffed^ iil'to move any b^s that may be 
eliding to the hon^ that is to be taken out, it is then easily removed without injury to the bees 
Of comb. Straining the horiey is the next, job. Apiarists use ian extractor, but for siUall 
lyri. of cheesecloth will/be quite satisfactoiy. Break up the comb by mashing with ahig 
spoon or knife so that all the honey cells are broken,: hang up in a cool plaoe,’ 4 ind allow it to 
drain into a large xlish or preserving pan, and in a short time clear honey vrill be ready to put 
in^the the jars.i The wax must not be wasted. Empty it into an old saucepan or other con¬ 
venient vessel with sOme water, and put it over the fire to melt, skimming off any dark or waste 
matter. When cold and set the beeswax can he used for many jobs. There is always a good 
price offering in the market should there be be more than required for home use.” (Secretary, 
Mrs. P. Atze.) 


" FEUIT PRESEEViNO. 

Burihg the course of an address on ^'Home Preserving of Fruit*' to members of tlije 
Wilkawntt and Parrakje (Women's) Branches, Mr. J. B., Harris (Horticultural 
Instructor) referred to the ripening periods of various fruits which were recommended 
for the process. A list of fruits has been compiled from records at the Blackwoo^ 
Experiment Orchard, and Harris points out that fruits in the M^ay Valley wonlj^ 
probably ripen about a week ahead of the following dates, which correspond with th^e 
time when the first picking for market takes placeCherries—^Waterloo and Plorenci; 
December let to 8th. ApricoU —Moorpark," Jiinuary 4th to 10th; Tilton, December 30tii 
to January 4th. Pliims--Oreengage, January 24th to 30t}i; Angelina Bardett, January 
lOth to 18th; Ckie’s ^Clolden’Drop, February 17th to 2l8t. Pea/ra —Dnohess, January 
31at toi^Pebruary .Packham.!s Trluinph. February 22iid to 28th. 

Oiing, March 20th to 25th ; Cklodman's Ohoieo, March Srd to 7th; Golden Queen, March 
Srrd to 5th; Elbcrta (frebstonC); January 20th (o February 5th; Salwey (freestone), 
'-March..7th-.t» . w. .... _'• 
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Summary of Meelinga, dfc. 


&mndh. 

Bate of 
Meeting. 

I 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Goode . 

4/8/31 

13/3/31 

7 

' 

i SewinflT RvAtiiniF . .... 

Mrs. A. Watson, Ceduna 
Miss J. Sargent 

Gladstone... 

16 

1 Discussion on Wirrabara 
Conference 

Kangarilla . 

14/2/31 

— 

Dance in aid of Hospital 
Funds 

Mrs. A. Steer 

KangariUa . 
BeUSe ..... 

19/3/31 

0 

Formal.. 

Mrs. A. Steer 

10/3/31 

14 and 6 
visitors 

Needlework Demonstrh. 
tion, Mrs. R. Humphries 

Mrs. £. Orchard, James¬ 
town 

Belatie .,... 

. 14/4/31 

17 and 13 
visitors 

PajMm mad at Wirrabara 
Conference 

Mrs. £.. Orchard, James¬ 
town 

Auburn. 

27/8/31 

12 and 4 
visitors 

Washing Bfaohine Demon- 
stration, Miss P. Hean. 
Papers: ** Washing 
Day,” Mm. Biirfield; 

Miss Dennison 




” Washihg Silk,” Mrs. 


Pinnaroo ,. 

, . 


D, Giles • 


2/3/31 

9 apd 3 

“ Fruit Preservii^ Demon-, 

Mrs. F. Atze 

.. . 


visitors ■ 

■ i 

* stration,” Mr. J, B. 
Harris 

■ ‘ 

William^wn^ 

\m\ 

9 i 

Pi^r, Miss W. Cundy .. 

^ Fruit Preserving Demon-. 
stration,” Mr. J. B. 
Harris 

Mrs. G. Cundy 

Parilla . ,.., 

4/3/31 

20 and 6 ! 
visitors | 

Mrs. R. Welden ‘ 

Belalie 

10/2/31 

13 and 7 j 

Annual meeting . 

Mrs. E. Orchard, 

i 


visitors i 

Jamestown 

Wilkawatt. I 

17/3/31 

8 

Recipes . i 

Social Afternoon . i 

Mrs. W: Pritchard 

Wilkawatt ^ j 

21/4/31 

9 and 17 

Mrs. W. Pritchard 


! 

visitors 

i 
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SOUTH EAST DISTRICT. 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.), 

At a meeting held on Hepiomber 2nd, attended by 16 members, Mr. F, Martin read the 
following paper, entitled ** Dairying for the Beginner :—Buildings and Localitu .—Pick a 
well drained spot, if postuble, and lay out the yards and sheds for quick handling of stock and 
foodstuffs, I personally'favor'milking while cows are feeding. In building the shed, do not 
stint room for the feeding race. The quickest way of handling chaff is in two kerosene tins* 
one in each hancU and them should be room‘to walk down the race with them. Have the piggery 
and calf pens and runs as haii<iy as poi^sible, or else'there is a certain amount of neglect when 
in a huny. Have the paddocks arrai^ed so that dry stock can come after milkem to clear 
up hay, for there is alwajrs a certain amount of waste with a milking herd- Subdivide as much 
as possible '; subdivision and rotational grazing are one of the surest ways to success. Avoid 
races, but if imavoidabl^ hial^e them a chain wide. »See that you have an abundant supply 
of water. On che^n land, every effort should be made to plant breakwinds. Have shady trec^ 
for hot weather. A good straw shed is an asset. 1 do riot favor bedding cows down at night. 
The OMt of handling does not warrant it where there is plenty of shelter, and it causes bad udders. 
Building up fke Herds, —k^od diufy cows ore scarce and expensive. The saleyards mostly 
contain culls, and if one oannoi^ buy direct from reputable dairymen, I prefer buying yearlings 
of good daily type of the favored breed, or heifers in calf or springing. If heifers turn out duds, 
one can get out without much loss, whei^ them is considerable loss on cows at, say, £15 a head. ' 
When looking a cow over wibh view'to purchase, first get behind and see that she is broad across 
the pins, and well let up towards the tail, with udder coming well up; She should well defined 
and strong looking at the hindquarters. I do not like a round, heavy Rooking beast from this 
▼iew. From aide view, see that her udder runs well forward^ and that there are no traces of 
a lopsided or lumpy udder. 1 tike to see a cow long from the point of the hip to the pin bone, 
espedally so in^filis, it generally means good uddei^ stock. Avoid tight-chested and narrow- 
gutted cows, they are generally poor producers, and more subject to bloat than the deep one«k 
Avoid iiaiTOw*^aded, pig-eyed’ cows, they am generally: had tampemit aiid poor produem.. 
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In general appearance the cow should he strongs well defined, yet fairly fine. Often racier 
heavy pointed heifers milk the heaviness off after a month or so. She should look a bundle 
of enei^^, showing good nervous system, with a good network of veins underneath* Avoid 
heavy, Suggish, tight-skinned beasts. The bull should be the best one can afford to bugr, backed 
by a good butt^at record. See that he is kept in a yard or good paddock. ' If in a yard, he 
needs a run every little while. Breed .—^Any of the light breeds sho^d be suitalde for most of 
the South'£aft. I prefer Ayrshires. I do not favor heavy and so-called dual purpose breeds, 
^e only advantage of these is a better calf and carcass when the cow is finished, out bear in 
mind her maintenance is far sreater; 60 per cent, of food consumed: goes in maintenance. 
Growth of Cows froth Calves .—When the cow is due to calve, bring her into a field handy for obser¬ 
vation. Do not worry her while calvii^. Leave the calf with her for 24 hours, ease her udder 
a little, but do not be in a hurry to milk her right out, as it may cause milk fever. Should she 
go down with ndlk fever, take her calf away immediately. Only under exceptional droomstanoes 
milk her before calving. The calf should be fed on Igall. of fresh milk lor three or four weeks, 
and then gradually brought on to skim milk with addition of boiled linseed. I have not much 
faith in cdf foods, they are too expensive. Keep them away from solid foods for two weeks, 
then give a little crushed oats or good hay, and the run of a good paddock. I prefer feeding 
calves in small bails; they do not forget it when coming into milk. Dehorn all calves you 
intend keeping. See that the paddocks are well fenced, for onoe they start the crawling habit, 
you will never break them of it. Keep them in good growing condition, but do not get them 
too fat. A h^er should be mated at about 18 months, if well forward she may be put to the 
bull earlier. When a heifer has calved, handle her gently. Avoid the use of a leg rope if possible. 
When necemary, use a figure 8 around the hooks, or place the leg rope high up. A v^ impor¬ 
tant point is to keep them in milk until six weeks from calving, letting a heito dry on three or 
four months before calving is ruination; they acquire the haUt, and you cannot break them 
of it. I believe there is a good deal in favor of brining all the cows in as near as possible at the 
same time ; it gives one a well-deserved rest, and allows you time to have the plant overhauled, 
etc. No one can foretell the price of butterfat for any period ahead, so one must aim at brbigiiig 
cows in at such time that they will^t the most milk possible over a lactation period at a minimum 
cost. To my mind the best time is two or three months before there is a good bite of grass in 
the paddocks. Under these conditions they have not gone stale by the spring, and will be 
flush again with the bulk of food, whereas if they have been in milk four or five months, they 
do not show much appreciable increase. Feed the dry stock through winter. If a cow calves 
in the spring, she gets about three months of good cheap feed, and then hand feeding must be 
resorted to. It is far moip expensive to keep a cow going after the flush of feed than two or 
three months before. With winter dairying, the cows have all calved and settled down by 
shearing, and the calves do not need so much attention. With spring cows a good deal of trouble 
will be experienced right at the busy time. By harvest, the winter cows are easing off in the 
milk flow, and by seeding and manuring time, they are only just starting to come in, so that you 
have the busiest time with cows when other work is not so pressing. Generally under these 
conditions, pigs can be marketed before they drop in price, as they usually do about November. 
The calves of the winter drop do far better than those of the spring drop, and most^of the cream 
will have been disposed of before hot weather sets in. Very hot weather is trying to a cow with a 
large flow' of milk. Feeding .—During autumn and winter I feed a cow on a^ut 21bB. of concen¬ 
trates with a little chaff for a week or so before calving. It has been my experience that they milk 
all the better for it. Always bring in the cotvs in go^ condition ; if poor, it takes a lot of feed 
and a lot of butterfat is lost heiore she gets into good working order, for, bear in mind, she is 
a reproducing machine, producing butter from foods consumed. I do not believe in feeding 
fair average cows on more than 51be. of concentrates per day. The latter should be given with 
chaff hay. It is a good plan to give cows a little dry chaff, and perhaps 11b. of crushed oats 
right through the sniing ; cows often look for dry, solid feed when other feed is sappy and green, 
it tends also to reauce the bloat. In a district with a bulk of good spring grass, good clover 
hay and ensilage are the most economical foods to handle. With the aid of the push rake and 
stacker, ensilage is not an expensive food; a silage crop yields six or seven times the amount 
of hay per acre, it is there for ever, and you are always sure of a plentiful supply of good, succulent 
food w'hen wanted, whereas with the growing of summer crops, too much depends on rain, and 
it is doubtful whether they will yield as much fodder per acre. Hummer crops are expensive 
to handle, and with winter dair 3 dng there is not so much necessity for them. Should one be 
fortunate to have a good supply of irrigating; water, it is best to sow down pMtures, irrigate, 
and let the cows do riie rest. When spring is well advanced, do not wait until the cows drop 
considerably before you start feeding ; fe<^ing at this time of the year only has the effect of 
keeping, up the flow of milk, and dairymen are inclined to think it unprofitable to U>ed because 
there does not appear any apparent gain. Try the experiment yourself. Take two or three 
cows, and start feeding on a little c.onoentrate with silage as soon as they start to go off, and 
compare them with the otlfers in three or four weeks* time ; the results will surprise you. Once 
the cow’s supply has dropped considerably, it is waste of money trying to get her back. Always 
try to shut up a few acres in winter for early feed. I mentioned previously rotation grating. 
This entails fencing into about five-acre fields for a herd of about 35 cows. A fence 1 have found 
very effective is three plain wires and two borbs on top* Qrase the fields in rotation,, and keep 
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growth down to about 4in. Cows do far better on short feed, the carrying capacity per acre is 
greatly increased, and it allows for the shutting of up padd«x»k8 for hay. lliese short-grazed 
paddocks make excellent fields for sheep. They remain green a little longer, and the system 
paj^ handsomely. Once grasses have dried off, they are useless from a production point pf 
view, but they ai^e good fields for dry stock and for fattening. Milking Machines. —There, is- 
agood deal to be said in favor of milking machines where there are over 10 cows per milker. They 
are an economic necessity. One man can handle comfortably a two unit pl^t, which should 
milk 14 to 16 cows im hour. I eraedally like the bucket type, which can be used in the feeding 
shed. From the point of view of sanitation, they are equal to, and perhaps better than, luma 
• milking. Where they are neglected, they are a curse. l%iey require a fair amount of attentson, 
and ofurtainly take longer to clean up, but given reasonable care and intelligent handlmg, tlwy 
are in no way injurious. I have seen cows with cut teats that were painful to milk by hano, 
stand quiet when the machines were put on. While on the cows, they should be closely watched, 
and taken off as soon as the milk tube on the claw cools off. Leaving on too long, is one of the 
main causes for cows holding their milk. I do not think it pays to put the machines on a cow 
when giving less than filbs. at a milking. 1 am inclined to think that you get more milk over 
a lactation period from good hand mi&ing than machines. Machines need steaming, or else 
putting in limewater or a weak formalin solution between milkings. A good class of steamer 
for machines and milking utensils and separator parts is to have a copper, put in a little water, 
then let in a netting tray above the water, put in buckets, Ac., after* being washed, cover them 
over, and let them steam for a time. Alwayii take the separator bowl to pieoee and clean it 
after every milking. Washing Cows' Teals .—^Xhis does not seem much, but is the most neglected 
part of the ideanlineas in a dairy ; too many just wet them and allow the hands or machines to 
do the rest of the cleaning. They should be thoroughly washed and dried. Always use a weak 
Oondy*s solution ; see that the rag used for washing is thoroughly cleaned and aired. Always 
squirt the first couple of teaMuls of milk on to the floor. Keep the cream in a cool, well- 
lured place, and send to the factory three times a week in summer. Always remember, do not 
sell the other man what you would not use yourself. If all the cream produced was of good 
quality, there would not be the necessity for importing butter from other States. Treat the 
cows with gentleness, and one factor that plays an important part in success in dairying is to 
practically milk by the clock. Always start as near as possible at the same time daily. (Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. F. Martin.) 
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MOUNT GAMBrKR (Avera.ge annual rainfall, 30.74in.)< 

November i4th.-—Present: 10 membem. 

UsBFUL Plants and Sneos.—M r. A. Ki^lbaeh read'the following paper; Carroway.—^This 
is a plant that grows well in our district, it is a perennial that seeds vei^ heavily. I have some 
'two years old in my garden at present, and anyone wishing to tiy it 1 will give them seed. Hun¬ 
dreds of tons are imported. Linseed (or flax).—^This g^ws well here, in fact it is a native of Ifount 
Gambier. In the early days it could be found growing amongst the grass in many parts of the 
district, espedally north-west from the town. The best plaoe to grow it would be near the^l^mid 
Swamp, where there is plenty of water so that the fibre could be used as well as the seeds. Sngar 
Beet.—^This was tried here somewhere in the sixties, but turned out a failure, as the tonnage was* 
too small,'and as there was no chance of getting a sugar mill started here, consequently It was 
only used for pigs. Tantanoola and Kendelsham are more suitable for the sugar beet, which 
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demands black, rich soil. Berries.—These ought t^^jmwn more plentifully h^. The soil 
and climate suits them^ivell, especially ioganberriesj^yaspte^Ki^^luid^^ These three 

bw remarkably well. Silver Beet.~^Thi8 is a mo8t"!'i^ul plaint. It will thrive in^kn/^l and 
is green all throdgh the hottest summers. It requires no cleaning, and will groiF jiib a weed. 
Simply cultivate the land and broadcast the seeds vrith Cape barley or pats, l^^n the barley 
and b^t is about lour to Sit' inOh^ liigh turn stock into it or mow it'off. The 1y[ordvitr^j|s 'out 
the better it grows, and if kept cut and fed down it will stand for two or three years. The best 
time to soWfit^s about March or April, and again in Septemter and October, ^4. even' into No¬ 
vember.- It'is far more nourishing than chou molHerabd lew trouble to reed to*itocfi.^ * Hundreds 
of acres arA^^wn iii the lower North to fatten sleep. ’: . ...' i 

Congress reports were rec.eived and disiutssed at the meeting held on October 10th, which was 
attended by 12 members. 

Meeting held December 12th. Present: nine members. A paper, The Blowfly Pest,” 
was read from the Journal and an instructive discussion followed. (S^retary, Mr. (^. Gurry.) 


benOelsham. 

Novenifyer 8th.—-Present*; 12 members and two visitors.'^- 

Mr. B. Smith read several extracts dealing with the cultivation of the potato. 

The meeting held on December fitb took, SiC'foroit of a '^Question Box.’^ ‘‘When 
is the best time to cut rye for hayf^’ The majority of members favored cutting on 
the green side. “Is fruit taken from a.itee'sfter beinjg^fprayed with arsenate of lead; 
saife to eatt“ It was ;^ougbt that if;It;was/roray€d |>fnto oii^inary strength when! 
ftiuit was young there would be no danger. “%Vnat color Bowots have the following 
p6tatoe8:-A)armen;'SnovHiakc, and Up-to-Dafcf**^ The answe/'wds^Carmen, white; 
Bitowfiake, blue; and Up-to-Date, purple;* “Can you tell the color of the potato flower 
bj^ the shootYes, they are the same color,“Do cbt potatoes throw shoots from 
the opposite end .to the crownf’’ It was*'1kh<mght advisable, where, possible, to cut 
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the potato lenffthways, in otder to get part of the crown on each side, aapeeially with 
Carmen aad IJp-to-Date. ^*How thick ahould mangel seed be sown!'' About 21 ds, per 
iirre. ^^MThat is considered the best method of supering potatoes!” Best results in 
this district were usually obtained by supering by hand. (Secretary, Mr. F. White.) 

March 28th.>—Present: 13 members* four visitors. 

Th« Daisy Cow —^The following paper was read by Mr. C. Faelurmann;—^*Many fannm 
in ^is district* who were ohiedy oocupM in the produotion of wheat* owing to the prioes 

in wheat* have turned their attention to dairying* and have establish^ fodder plots and instalM 
milkiiig machines on their premises. Their chief reason is that cream invariably returns thesni 
regularly ‘ ready cash ’* which* in existing times, is most essential* while their wheat returns* 
owi^ to ^uotuatiohs* are so uncertain. With all the natural possibilities and suitable land 
available in this district* which carries an abundance of natural grasses, there is a splendid 
opening for an enthusiastic farmer, to establish a good dairy herd* commencing on a small scale 
with good sound stock* and with that end in view the following pointB may prove helpful to the 
prospective farmer in selecting a good type of cow as a necleus for his head. Production Ftustoro 
and JSsoenUal Characteristics of the Ideal Dairy Cow .—^To be successful in dairying a man must 
have many attributes, but above all he must be a good judge of dairy cows. No one can hope 
to tell from the appearance of a cow how much butterfat she will yield. This has been demon¬ 
strated repeatedly ever since herd testing began. The really only reliable guides are the scate 
(weighing) and the Babcock Milk Tester. Unfortunately, however, cows cannot always be 
purchased on their test records, and in purchasing new blood, or building up a held of his own, 
the dairy man who has a sound knowle^e of the essential points of a dairy cow will make fewer 
mistakes than the man who has not that knowledge. It must be borne in mind that to ail intents 
and purposes the dairy cow is a * machine * for the reproduction of her kind and for the produc¬ 
tion of milk and butt^at. Her commercial value depends on the quantity and quality of her 
production, and her ability to maintain her productiveness over extended periods. If the 
'machine * is to function properly and profitably certain characteristics are essential. Among 
these the most important are—(1) Constitution, (2) capacity, (3) nervous temperament, (4) 
blood circulation, and (5) ability. Each of these characteristics enumerated ararSp vitally 
important, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to say which is most essential. Unless they 
are all in their proper development, prontable p]roduction cannot be expected. These essentiiu 
oharaoteristics are not confined to any particular kind (breed) of daily cow more than another. 
The choice of a particular breed is only of secondary consideration and a matter of personal 
preference of the farmer. The important thing to ascertain is, that the cows that are selected 
nave the above characteristics. If she is to produce satisfactory quantity and quality of milk* 
a cow must have * capacity and if she is to continue the good work throughout her lifetime, 
she must have a vigorous constitution and abundant vitality. Constitution in a cow is deter¬ 
mined by a number of factors, foremost of which is ' ample breathing capacity \ Oxygen is 
essential for the purification of the blood, and if the cow is to receive the required amount of 
air, a large breat^g capacity is required. This is demonstra^ by a good lung capacity and 
large, open nostrils. If the nostrils are small and not well opened, the amount of oxygen which 
reaches the blood through the lungs is restricted and constitutional vigor is under-developed* 
Small nostrils are a definite indication of low breathing capacity. The vitality of the animal 
is determined partly by the size and capacity of the chest, within which are located the heart 
and lungs. The dairy cow should be deep in proportion to her size, from the top of the shoulder 
to the base of the chest. To give the vital otgans ample room for development and action the 
fore ribs should be well sprung, but not broadened out into the widespread of the beef animal. 
Another indication of the vitauty of a dairy cow is found in her eyes Bright, clear, and promi¬ 
nent eyes are evidence of vigor, while the cow with dull, sunken eyes is usually the animal to 
be avoided. By capacity* is meant the total amount of feed she can consume and digest, while 
her profitable capacity lies in the amount of feed she can assimilate above the quantity required 
for her own bodily maintenance. Usually cows which are big feeders are more profitable than 
those of a smaller capacity, ai> they are less dainty in their tastes and will consume a greater 
proportion of the more plentiful and coarser roughages. Cows with limited capacity are more 
fikeuy to go off their feed and get out of condition with the result that their milk flow also falls 
away. A cow must, therefore, be fed heavily if she is continually in milk. A large month 
is a matter of prime importance. A large mouth indicates a good feeder, and the best evidenoe 
of capacity is a large barrel. This is accompanied generally by length of body with broad* 
deep, and well sprung ribs* and a large girth measurement in proportion to the size of the an^al* 
Breadth and depth of body are more desirable than length, lengthy bodies without the weB 
sprung ribs indicate generally a poor feeder* a poor producer* and a poor mother. The oondiHoh 
of the hair skin must next be taken into consideration. The cow with a hide that is soft 
and pliable* easily lifted from the body* uid covered with a soft silky coat of hair is m good 
condition and has her digestive apparatus in proper working order. Dull eyes, har^ skin* 
and wiry coat are indications of dige^ive troubles. So far as ' Nervous temperament ’ is con¬ 
cerned* a dairy oow should have a strongly developed nervous system to enable her to carry 
on with wiillr produotion and her offspring. The term ‘ lArmphatic temperament * is essentiu 
for beef cattle. These two temperaments are contrasts. The * Lymphatic * enables the animal 
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to lay on ' beef' while the ' nervous temperament * enables the dairy cpw.-to lay on ' milh * 
they may eat the same food but make different uses of it). Nervous temperam^t. is ^di- 
Gated by a long, broad forehead with plenty of space between the eyes. Other indioations are 
prominent, large and intelligent eyes. Frei^om from ' beefiness \ absence of siii^lus bodj^at, 
and extreme angularity of form, with prominent hip bones and ribs are also evidence of the 
desired nervous temperament. ' Blood circulation * is next in importance. Unless the cow 
has a good circulatory system she cannot derive the maximum benefit from the food consumed. 
The * milk ' veins which extend forward from the udder are aotuallv blood veins, and their sise, 
length, and form serve to determine the quantity of blood which flows through the udders. 
These veins terminate in the so-called * milk wells ’ whiohT are the openings in the abdominal 
wall where the veins re-enter the body. Usually, both the ' milk veins ’ and the ‘ milk wells ’ 
are laige in heavy-producing cows. With large production the veins may be also very crooked, 
and have several branches, with as many milk wells. Therefore, the development of the 
^stem of milk veins is one of the best indications of milk produ^ion capacity of the cow. 
The fifth characteristic—the ability to produce—is not merely the capacity of the cow for milk 
production. She may have the capacity and yet lack the ability to pi^uce up to that capacity. 
By capacity is meant that the cow can consume, digest, and make use of, or assimilate large 
quantities of feed; while ability means that she can turn the nutriment elements of that fo^ 
into milk and butterfat. It is, perhaps, the most important of all the characteristios, for with¬ 
out it the others are of little avail. The size, form, and texture of the udder are practically 
the only indications or outward manifestations of her ability. The udder should be long and 
broad, attached high behind, and extending well forward. Its breadth should fill the space 
between the thighs, and it should have a nearly level bottom line parallel with the,undiwline 
of the body. A deep pendulous udder is undesirable. Quality and texture are highly important 
in the udder. There is evidence of both when Uie vessel is soft and pliable, capable of great 
expansion when full, and equally great contraction when empty, and covert ^th a coat of 
silky hair. It should be well distended and smooth before milkmg, and should gradually collapse 
in numerous soft folds when the milk is withdrawn. Though the foregoing are not infalliole 
rules, a knowledge of the essentials and characteristics outlined above are necessary for the 
daily farmer who hopes to build up a first-class herd. Used sensibly and in conjunction with 
testing, that knowledge should provide both profit and pleasure to the owner, for there are 
few more occupations more interesting than the breeding of high-class livestock, and parti¬ 
cularly dairy cows.” (Secretary, Mr. F. White.) 


Summary of Meetings^ <hc. 


Branch. 

Date of 

Members 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


Meeting. 

Present. 

Wolseley ... 

8/12/30 

22 

Papers—“ Pool v. Open 
Market,” Mr. £. 

£. Sharrad 




Sharrad; ” Visit to 





! Salisbuiy Enerimental 
Plot.,” Mr. OroMor 


TantanooJa . 

7/2/31 

12 

i Discussion—*‘Land 

H. Kennedy 



1 Taxation ” 

Mt. Gambler 

13/2/81 

16 

; Paper—** Forecasting the 
Weather,” Mr. H. 

0. Gurry 

Penola. 

6/2/31 i 

10 

Hemminn 

Debate—” Horses v. 

H. Richardson 



Tractor ” 


AUandale 

30/1/31 

1 12 

Question Box . 

T. Eari 

East 




Kybybolite . 

4/10/30 I 

13 

Address—” The Farm 

F. Martin 

1 

Water Supidy,” Mr. 8. 
Shepherd 



i 

Kybybolite . 

6/11/30 1 

19 

Address—” Wooicisssing,” 

F. Martin 

1 


Mr. A. H. Codrington 


Kybybolite . 

2/12/30 ! 

i 

19 

Paper—” Foot Rot in 
Sheep,” Mr. Baylim 

F. Martin 

Kybybolite • 

2/1/31 j 

6 

Paper—” Sex Control at 
Birth,” Mr. L. J. Cook 

F.Martm 

Kybybolite . 

3/3/81 ; 

16 

Debate—” Merino v. 

F. Martin 


Crossbred Sheep,” 

Messrs. Irving and 



i 


1 


Sohindtel 
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Summary of Meefirsps^ #*o.-T;ContinUed. 

Branch. 

... 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

1 ' . • 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Mundalla .., 

28/2/31 

28 

« 

Debate. 

A, Ross 

Mundalla ... 

28/3/31 

8 

Paper—“ Wool Growing 
in Australia ” 

A. Ross 

Coonawarra 

«/3/31 

' • 

11 

Address—“ Book-kcc])- 
ing,” Mr. H. H. 

Orchard 

J. Davis, Asst. Secretary 

Rendalsham. 

28/2/31 

10 

Paper from Congress— , 
“Conser vation of 

Fodder ” 

i'. White 

Mt. Gambier 

13/3/31 

15 

Address by Mr. W. H. . 
Downes 

. ;G. Gurry 

Mt. Gambier 

1 10/4/31 

j 

11 

Address—“ Tobacco,’* Mr. 
E. K. Alcock 

1 G. Gurry 

1 ' 

Kongorong. • 

30/3/31 

j 

8 

Address—“ The Fruit and 
Vegetable Garden,” Mr. 
C. Atkin 

' S. Johnston 

Penola ..... 

j,',6/3;31. 

r ‘ 

6 

Paper—” Top-dressing 
Pastures,” Mr. J. 
O’Connor 

F. Hinze 

Penola. 

10/4/31 

« 

Conference Report.. 

F. Hinze 

Millicent •. • 

1 27/3/31 

12 

Harvest Reports . 

Conference Report ...... 

E. Mitchell 

Tantanoola « 

* 4/4/31 

6 

H. Kennedy 

Wolseley ... 

1 9/4/31 

16 

Harvest Reports ....... 

’ E. Sharrad 

Wolseley ... 

13/4/31 

10 

Address—“ Fallows,” Mr. 
E. S. Alcock 

E. Sharrad 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT.; 

(FETEBBOBO0OH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

APPILA (Average annual rainfall^ 14.69iii^). . n 

November 7.—Present: 14 members. ' ■ 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. H. Wurst) read an instructive paper, “Gare of 
on the Farm.^* ' 

Meeting held February 6th. Present: Mr. G. Wuist (Chair), 10 members, and two 
visitors .—Harvest Beports .—Considering the rain that had fallen during the growing 
period for the past year, fair returns were reported by. most members. Good fallow 
yielded up to Sbush. more than late fallow which had not been worked. Be^jt yields wore 
obtained from the following varieties;—Nabawa, Daphne, Sepoy, Golden Return,-German 
Wonder, Waratah, Leatherhead, Sultan, and Currawa. 


BLACK ROCK.—The meeting of Novembe^r 4th was attended by Mr. C. Kiiersehner 
(Chair) and 10 members. Mr. E, L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor) 8]:M>ke 
on the subject, ‘^Fodder ConserYation.*' (Secretary, Mr. R. Kitto.) 


Summary of Meetings, <lrr. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Waroowie .. 

20/2/81 

14 and 6 
visitors 

Address—Drought-re¬ 
sisting Fodders,” Mr. A. 
Warren 

A. Crossmauf 

j 

Wepowie ... 

23/2/81 

11 

Harvest Reports . 

1 E. Roooke 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(FETBBBOBOU0H TO FABBELL'S FLAT.> 

OALTOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.85in.). 

September 26ifch.—^Present: 24 members. 

Farm Economies. —^Mr. S. Bennett read the following paper:—One has to remember 
that farm economies and farm activities are so closely relat^ and dependent one on 
the other that it is impossible to draw any very fine disting^iishing line be^een them. 
Farm activities may be carried on in such a way as to be an easy and pleasant avo^^on, 
and during the seasons of a few years past more or less satisfactory, but farm activities, 
coupled with the most thoughtful economy, will be essential if we are to balance the 
budget in the present and coming seasons. During the last few years, when crops were 

g ood and prices high on account of the world's markets being not only open to us, 
ut purchasers were prepared to, and did, pay considerably more than prewar prices 
for our produce, economy of practice in our activities was allowed to drop into the 
background. Many farmers of to-day are simply grain growers; three years ago a 
profitable occupation, to-day, with the ever-increasing coat of production, the alarmingly 
inadequate prices ofiPered for grain, a difficult and almost hopeless position has arisen. 
Fanners of to-day, generally speaking, are possessed of the most up-to-date equipment 
procurable. The modern farmer as a grain grower is efficient, and as a result of that 
efficiency is left with a great amount of spare time, very little of which is ^nt either 
profitably or economically. I use the term profitably in the sense that little (if any¬ 
thing) is being added to your income. Most fanners to-day grade their vdieat for 
sowing, an undoubted economy on the old methods practised, but possibly a further 
economy might be realised by a more careful selection of the crops as to freedom from 
disease and suitabUity to district before the grain was brought to the grader. Har¬ 
vesting machines of to-day as grain gatherers are possibly the last word in efficiency, 
and at the same time prodigal wasters of the by-product, wheaten chaff. In searching 
for economy on the farm, we are 'searching for a means of deriving a profit from the 
greatest possible amount of the crop or pr^ucts raised on the farm, and to allow the 
wheaten chaff to waste, when it has an undoubted fodder value, particularly in the 
winter months, to cattle, and even milking cows, is not economy. V^eaten chaff when 
blown out on the ground is worth practically nothing, but when saved with the view 
to carrying more stock, which would be marketed, or as part of the ration of dairy 
cows, it would undoubtedly show a profit, and is an economy worthy of consideration. 
At the present price of wheat, it should be advisable to have some portion of the 
acreage cropped, sown to oats, which not only benefit the land, but is a fodder of 
exceptional value in carrying stock over those periods when there is a scarcity of 
natural feed. Super is a costly item, and a saving might be effected* by individual 
fanners carefully testing the yields and profits derived from the different amounts of 
phosphate used. If the larger outlay necessary for a heavier dressing of super meets 
with a corresponding profit in the yield it is economy to use the heavier dressing. 
Minor repairs to plant, harness, &c., which do not require a tradesman or expert to 
effect, Should on no account be overlooked. It is at any time a real economy, and un^r 
present conditions a vital necessity. Water supplies on the farm should, if plentiful, 
do more than supply the needs of the stock carried. The farm gpden and some class 
of fodder for summer should be cultivated to the extent that the water supply and 
the available labor will permit. Economy that will be profitable in our activities fit 
to make the fullest possible use of the resources of and what is grown on the farm 
by such sidelines as stock, dairy cows, pigs, and poultry. It means time and work; 
modern equipment has given the fanner the time, the farmer must give the work. 
The sidelines mentioned above fed on the produce raised on the farm will not prove 
easy money, but they may in some measure solve the difficulties with which the farmer 
is at present faced. (Secretary, Mr. B. Wilkinson.) 


EVBEABD EAST. 

November 8th.—Present: Sevm members. 

Curing Meat.—M r. F. Hughes read a paper on this subject:-—In the successful 
pickling of meat a great deal depends on the killing of the if it is rushed 

about, overheated, and excited, it will not bleed thorou^y, which is very much 
against the appearancd of the meat and is a handicap in (£e eor^ if lOie wsatiMr Is 
a bit warm. If killing a sheep, it riiould be penned eitlier the lught before or the 
morning of the day it is to be killed. If kflling beef and the place of hanging has 
not H small yard aro^d it, I wonld recommend tieing up the Mnlmni in the morning, 
then in the evening it can be shot before sticking, thus ensuring a good bleed 
cool, clean meat. As pigs are generaUj IdUUed bt winter, it is not so neosMaiw to 
be <piiet, but it is an advanta^ not to feed the day you Intend to kflL fOioot <he 
hnimal and stick in the sty so as not to overheat or exdte it, and you wiB have the 
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3 Harrows in One 

for the Price of One 


The Whakatane Harrow ii an all- 
purpose implement designed in 
such a way that three exceedingly 
efhcient woiking surfaces can be 
secured from ^e one set of har¬ 
rows. On the one side a long tine 
cultivation is provided for, on the 
other, when drawn one way, the 
harrow becomes a first-class tri¬ 
pod, and when drawn the other 
way, as shown in the accompany¬ 
ing illustrations, a manure-spread¬ 
ing. seed-covering harrow, which 
many skilled farmers and agricul¬ 
tural experts claim as being the 
finest manure spreading eflfect so 
far made possible with harrows. 
The Whakatane is designed to 
treat all classes of country and to 
suit different types of farming— 
wheat areas, dairying and mixed 
farming—being particularly suited 
for the renovating of pastures and 
the preparation of seed beds. Its 
principle of **three harrows in one** 
gives it an extremely wide scope of 
usefulness and renders it superior 
to any of its kind. 

Sole Diatributores 

THE 

IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 
Bank Street» Adelaide. 



niustratioii No. 2 



Illustration No. 3 

Write Uhdioy for fully illustrated 
Catalog, price and terms. 


VHAiaaHE 

stump jump/a in one' 

HARROWS 
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meat in the beet condition for caring. I favor brine or wet pickle; it is not quite so 
much work, and if properly done, there is not bo much chance (if any) of oversalting. 
To make a good brine, thoroughly dissolve enough salt in the water to float an egg, 
which should not be more than one day old. A stale egg WiU float in a good deal 
less salt and you run the risk of not having enough salt to cure the meat. If you can¬ 
not get a fresh egg, a good potato will do, but it floats sooner than a day old egg. 

After having floated the egg, add some saltpetre—^two or three cupfuls to lOOlbs. meat 
in good weather, twice as much if tlm weather is a bit doubtful. Saltpetre is used 
chiefly to color the meat, but it seems to kelp the salt to penetrate mqre quickly, so 
lessening the risk of loss, but hardening the meat a little. A handful or two of sugar 

will improve the flavor, but it is not necessary. A vinegar cask is a very good pickling 

vessel and should be kept in tho^ coolest place possible. If you have plenty of water> 
the best place is outdde under a heavily foliaged tree with a good sised patch Of wet 
ground about the ca^. There are very few nights Ikat do not cool enough to lower 
the temperature of the brine under these conditions. The meat should M .Reversed 
every day or two, according to the weather, for the first week, and just sufficiently 
weighted to keep it under water. When not in u^e, the cask should be kept full of 
water and emptied at least every two days in summer and never allowed longer than 
a week in winter; if allowed to become smelly,” it is almost useless for the purpose. 
If for some unknown reason the animal has not bled properly and the brine becomes 
bloody, it should be boiled and skimmed until clean, but if the method si^ggested has 
been thoroughly carried cut, this should not be imcessary. ” (Secretary, Mr. F. Hughes, 
Blyth.) 

MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). 

Mr. Q. Goodridge presided oyer an attendance of ll members and 19 visitors at the meeting 
held on November tlth, when Mr. W. J. Spaflord (Deputy Director of Agriculture) delivered 
an address, “Improving Retiims from the Farm.” (SDcretary, Mr. H. Edwards.) 


Summary of d^c. 


Branch. 

{ 

Date of 
Meeting. 

I 

1 Members 
i Present. 

! 'Subject. , j 

i ■■ ! 

Secretary. 

Ap]^ila. 

i 

8/3/31 

H 

1 : 

! ' i 

i Report on Loe^il Kxperi- ,• 
mental Plots { 

E. Wurst 

Appila. 

21/S/n 

1 12 

''Wool Publicity Campaign | 

E. W^urst 

Taiinowie .:, 

6/3/31 

’■ i 

Haryest Reports and 1 

'Address, w. E. L. ! 

Orchard i 

G. Watkins 

Red Hill ... 

3/3/31 

8 'i 

Paper—“ Wool Oi'owing,” 
Mr. K. K(^ock 

S. Pengilly 

Yandiah ... 

10/3/31 


Address—“ Feeding Dairy 
' Co^ws," Mr. J. (VHatter 

F. Jettner 

i 

Yandiah ... 

10/4/31 1 

1 

■ 16 ! 

i 

Paper—“ The Futdre -of 
Agriculture*’ *" 

F. .JettbCr 

Wandearah . 

14/4/31 

10 1 

Annual Meeting . i 

i J. O’Shanghnessy 

Wirrabara . , 

9/4/31 1 

8 1 

Harvest Selj^rts . 

1 F. Borgas 

Gladstone..» 

17/4/31 

i 

— j 

j Paper^‘)*Tne Wool In- 
dustjiy ” 

[-F. Chick 

Yandiah ... 

10/10/30 

12 1 

1 Addresa—“ 8tock Ail* ^ *' 

! mepts,” Mr. W. Ci * / 

! Johnstqne ll 

j F. Jettner 

Yandiah . 4 

i 

! 

i • 

31/10/30 

20 

Crop inspection, and Ad* 

F. Jettner 



“ I 

Mr. E. L. Or* 


Yandiah ... 

13/2/31 

16 

Harvest Reports . *... 

Pi Jet^eir 

Beetaloo 

2/2/31 

S 

Harvest Reports .. 

J. Halse 

Valley 


J 


* 

Murraytown 

31/1/31 

12 

Harvest Reports . 

E. Pitman 

Wandearah . 

10/2/31 

10 

I 

Harvest Reports, and 
Address by Mr. E. L. 
Orchard 

J. O’Shaughnessy 

Oaltowie ... 

16/2/31 

12 ! 

Address—“ The Harvest 
of 1980*31,” Mr. E, L. 
Orchard 1 

R. Wilkinson 

1 

Narridy .... 

7/2/31 

14 

Harvest Reports . 

1 H, Cox 

Bs^e North | 

-- 

2/2/31 

8 

Harvest Reports .' 

' E. Carmichael, Jamestown 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL*8 FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

November 4th.—^Prcwnt: 10 members. 

Debating the subject, “Horses u. Tractor,“ a team consisting of Messrs. Woolacott, 
Dixon, Turner, and Hogan, of the Hanson Branch, supported horses, whilst Messrs. 
Rodda, J. Howard, C. Dunn, and R. Turner, of the local Branch, spoke in favor of 
tractors. The local team was adjudged winners by 79 i points to 751. On October 7th 
reports of dol^g&tes to Congress were received. 


GREENOCK. 

Tiurtj'-seven members and several visitors attended a meeting held on September 15th. 
Mr. M. Laucke read a paper, “Wheat for Milling.” He said that soundness was the 
outstanding factor in the choice of wheat for milling purposes. Regardless of any 
points of quality which a wheat might possess, such as high test, weight per bushel, 
or high protein content, if it was unsound, it was of no value to the miller, because he 
couhl not possibly make good sound flour from it. Generally the spoilage of wheat 
was due to harvesting and storing wheat which contained an excess of moisture. It 
made little difference whether the wheat became wet after reaping, or whether, as 
was sometimes the case, the excess of moisture in the wheat was due to it having been 
reaped before it was ripe; the results were the same. Stimulated by high moisture 
e.ontont in the grain, the head developed and fermentation took place, with the result 
that the grain spoiled. At times, largely as a result of bad weather conditions at the 
time of harvest, there had been some spoilt grain on the market. With some such 
wheat there was no doubt about its being unsound, because the odor and appearance 
immediately warned the miller. Some lots of wheat, especially those which, although 
they contained an excess of moisture, had not yet reached the state of spoiling, were 
not so easy to detect, and millers at first had much difficulty in determining whether 
grain was sound or not. Also in many crises a miller was not sure of the condition 
of some wheat until it had been milled and the flour therefrom made into bread. Wheat 
should be allowed to become properly ripe before reaping. No matter what skill a 
miller might possess in making flour, or what class of machinery he had in his mill, 
he could not satisfactorily overcome the difficulties of having to grind immature or 
unripe wheat. Especially should wheat be allowed to become dead ripe when such 
grain was to he used for seeding purposes. Exposure to the sun’s rays acted as a 
disinfectant to wheat, and the crop grown from such seed would be much less liable to 
smut infection. 8mut was one of the worst enemies of flour with which a miller had 
to contend, and should be guarded against as much as possible by wheat farmers. Much 
could be done to prevent smut by using for seed only pickled wheat which was fully 
matured and dead ripe before reaping. Only from fully matured wheat which was 
free from smut, barley, oats, and all foreign grain or weeds, could a miller produc.e a 
flour of good baking quality. Straw and chaff, &c., should also be eliminated as much 
as possible before wheat was put on the market. Although not making much difference 
as regards weight of wheat, straw, and chaff in large quantities caused much incon¬ 
venience to millers on account of choking and blocking in the various machines used 
to prepare wheat for grinding. The varieties best suited for milling purposes were 
wheats of a light color. Dark and hard varieties could only be used in very limited 
quantities for mixing with wheats of a lighter color, and therefore were not like<l by 
millers, since sucii wheat required careful attention. Florence wheat was one of the 
hard varieties. It gave a very strong flour, and was good for mixing in the propor¬ 
tion of about one to seven of soft wheats, but came partly under the red varieties, 
because it could not be used without mixing and required careful attention by millers. If 
a wheat was good for mixing, but not as good as a straight white wheat, it could not 
be recommended, even where such wheat would beat all records in standard weight per 
bushel. Red wheat should not be grown by Australian fanners, because European 
flour millers could purchase red wheat at a lower price than they would pay 
for white varieties. Bed wheat produced a flour ou<t of which the Euro|;wan bakers 
made a cheaper and inferior grade of bread. Oonsequently the Austrelian farmer 
would have to accept a lower price for his red wheat. Wheats of the same 
variety might produce a flour of entirely different baking quality if grown on different 
classes of soil. The flour of a wheat grown on limestone country was of superior baking 
quality. (Secretary, Mr. H, E, Wilksch.) , 
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:GRB®NOCK. 

Swamvy Prewnt: S^.tneijabers, 

Orof Botation. —'Mr. O. Werner read the following paper:—**No one n?ore readily 
realiaes the value of a rotation of crops than tiie capable market gardener who practises 
intense culture. It is a well known fact that a farmer in this district cannot successfully 
grow two cereal crops in succession on the same ground. For this reation, as well as 
for the purpose of conserving moisture, it is neoessafy to fallow and crop the land only 
every olher year. But by continually sowing the land with* 'Wheat every alternate year 
th^ ground is inclined to become wheat sick. This proves the necessity for crop 
rotation. A simple form of crop rotation, and one that at one time proved to be success¬ 
ful, was the three-year system, «.p., fallow-wheat-pasture. Owing to the high price of 
land and the drop in sheep and wool, this method would not be profitable at the 
present time. A form of crop rotation that had gained popularity in recent years was 
baore fallow-wheat-peas-wheat; crops were successfully grown under this system in wet 
years; however, the wheat crop following on peas proved to be a failure in dry seasons. 
A more reliable system would be faUow-wheat-peas followed by fallow were it not for 
the grub menace. From personal experience I select oats sown on fallow as the most 
profitable form of rotation. Supposing we have a farm of 600 acres of arable land 
of which we have 300 acres under crop annually and 300 acres under fallow, I advocate 
sowing 60 acres with oats and 26 acres with barley each year, selecting a different plot 
of 75 acres for oats each year, then in a term of eight years the whole farm would have 
had the benefit of an oat crop. My reasons for selecting oats are that they draw different 
eonstituents from the soil than wheat, they check weeds, and minimise disease for future 
wheat crops, particularly take-all, to which oats are not subject. In this respect they 
are most valuable on Bay of Biscay ground, with a pipe clay subsoil, which is most 
susceptible to take-all. On my farm I had a piece of ground badly infected with this 
disease. As an experiment part of this was cropped with oats, with good results, and 
two years later sown with wheat on fallow, which yielded a > clean and heavy return, 
free from take-all. The crop on both ndes, which did not have the benefit of a preceding 
oat crop, was light, full of weeds, and badly affected with take-all. Many farmers who 
are accustomed to feeding wheaten ha^ only, perhaps do not realise the food value of 
oaten hay. Chemical analyses and digestion trials have proved that, ^compared ivith 
wheaten hay, it contains from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, more digestible nutrients, 
in addition to this there is some principle peculiar to the oat plant which has a 
stimulating effect on the animal system. For dairy cattle it is particularly valuable, 
as it increases the milk flow. There is no other grain food as valuable as oats for 
• horses. I would not recommend oats as a grain food for pigs—barley being moro 
economical; but for the purpose of stimulating the secretion of milk ip cows, oats are 
equal to bran, especially when crushed. As regards feed for sheep, oats are fpr 
superior to other cereals when paddock feed is scarce and hand feeding has to be 
resorted to. Chemical analyses prove that oaten straw is far superior to wheaten straw 
in flesh-forming constituents. Oaten cock chaff, compared with wheaten cocky chaff, 
reveals the same results. From experience I ,would recommend Algerian and New 
Zealand Cape as suitable varieties for this district.” The following are extracts from 
the discussion:—^^Exeelleht results have been obtained after pease had been grazed off 
by sheep and the land cropped the following season. The usual procedure in a fallow- 
wheat-peas-wheat rotation is to cultivate tlm laifd for the peas and to skim-plough it 
for the wheat crop following the peas. It is advisable to cultivate after the ploughing 
in order to consolidate the soil; it was pointed out that in all late fallows it was 
essential to cultivate to ploughing depth for the initial cultivation in order to eliminate 
hollows or ‘air-pockets.' The superiority of oats (over other cereals) for cheeking weed 
growth was eonunented on, it had been most noticeable where the land was infested 
with fumitory. As a orop for grazing^ it was recommended to sow a mixture of barley 
and Algerian oats. The barley provided early feed, and, with opportune rains, the 
oats would provide a picking right into the summer. Farmers were warned not to sow 
Early Burt oats for this l>ttrpose, as it would not stool well, and, once grazed off, 
made a very poor recovep'. In any case it was not deemed advisable to grow the above- 
named variety in this district. A member said he had a paddock sown with oats last 
year, and, as the 'weather in June was abnormally dry, he turned his sheep into the 
crop. When, at the pnd of the month, splendid rains fell, the paddock 'was apparently 
bare; in a suipriidngly short time the oats sprouted ‘as thick as a brash' and eventually 
yielded a good return. The varied was .A^rian^ It was stated that barl^, as a mis, 
was cleaner from weeds ^lan wlmt, it was contended, however, that this was doe to 
the fact that barley was invariably sown^ later than wheats when nibst of the weeds 
had germinated and "were killed by the cultivator*^' (Secietary, Mr. H. Wilksehi;) » 
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OWEN. 

October 29tli.—Present: 15 members and 20 visitor- 

First Aid. —The following address wjis given by a medical practitioner:—‘^Let us 
firstly consider the most efficient articles always useful in case of accident. Valuable 
as the roller bandage is, my medical experience leads me to the conclusion tliat thv 
triangular bandage is the more practical. This is made by cutting a piece of linen or 
calico 40in. square diagoanally into two pieces, and by using this type, various bandages, 
such as the broad, narrow, and medium, may be fashioned simply by folding to the 
various widths; but in all types, it is necessary to first fold a hem about an inch wide 
at the broad end, to facilitate tying and give greater stability. Splints will probably 
have to be. improvised on the spot, such as pieces of kerosine case, a broom handle, 
walking stick, or even a newspaper rolled tightly—^in fact, anything that is firm enough 
and long enough to keep the joints immediately above and below the fractured bone at 
rest. Perhaps at this stage it would also be advisable to stress the value of having on 
hand small quantities of lint for applying immediately over the wound, prior to placing 
the bandage, in addition to a small roll of adhesive tape. Obviously the bandage will 
be used mainly for the holding of splints in position in the treatment of fractures. 
Fractures may be divided into three classes:—1. Simple: Wherein the bone in broken 
with but slight injury to the surrounding parts. 2. Compound: The bone is broken 
Sind the skin is broken or torn and in this manner, germs are able to obtain entrance to 
the seat of the fracture. In some instances, the fractured ends may protrude through 
the skin or the wound may lea<l down to the fracture. H, Complicated: The bone is 
broken and there may be injury to some important blood vessel, body organs, or nerves. 
The general signs and symptoms of a fracture of the bone are pAin near the break, 
loss of power in the limb, swelling about the seat of tlie fracture, and deformity whereby 
tlie limb assumes unnatural positions, whilst in many instances, where tlie bone is close 
to the skin (e.p., the shin bone), it may be seen or felt. In all cases of fractures, the 
object of first aid treatment is to guard against further injury and prevent simple 
fractures becoming more serious, and on no account should a patient be moved until the 
injured limb has been rendered as immovable as possible by splinting or other iiiethods. 
Hand ages must Iw applied firmly, but not so tightly as to restrict curculation of blowl 
in the limb, whilst in all cases of fractures, remember to keep the patient warm, for in 
this manntn* the effects of shock are considerably reduced. As a general guide, the 
broad bandage should always be used in injuries to the trunk of the body, for the arm 
or foreann the narrow bandage, whilst in the case of the thigh or leg, the medium or 
narrow bandage should be used. Signs of dislocation are not unlike those of fracture, 
as with dislo<>4itions there is se\ere pain of a sickening character at or near the joinr, 
the limb loses its jwwer, the parts of the limb near thf3 dislocation have a feeling ot 
numbness’, it is misshapen at th<‘ j<»int, whilst commonly there is also a fixity of the joint. 
The treatment of a dislocation i.s broadly thus:—Rest the limb in the most comfortable 
position, apply cold dressings to the joint, and if these do not give comfort, apjdy hot 
fomentations pending the arrival of the doctor, who alone should reduce a dislocation. 
Shock: In almost every accident, sluK:k of a more or less severe nature is found, whilst 
fright, anticipation of injury, sudden bad news, or the removal of fear and anxiety 
aft(‘r prolongc<l suspense in many instances produce shock or fainting. The general 
symptoms of shock are extreme paleness, a feeling of cold, clammy skin, and feeble 
pulse, will 1st in collapse the temperature very often falls below normal, and the object 
of first aid is to prevent it from falling to that point where life is impossible. Treat¬ 
ment of shock is as follows:—Allow the patient to lie upon his back, with the head 
low, whilst the lower limbs should be rais^; plenty of fresh air should be allowed to 
circulate, and if the temperature has fallen, cover the patient well with wrappings, 
together with hot water bottles, &c., at the feet. If the patient is able to swallow, hot 
drinks, such as milk and tea shouhl be given, with sugar added; sugar always materially 
assists in raising the temperature of the body. In the case of fainting, the best method 
is as follows:—When the patient is in the lying position, bring the head and trunk 
forward until the head is almost between the knees, and thus allow the blood to once 
more regain circulation to the head. Haemorrhage: Perhaps of more interest in first aid 
work on accidents as may befall the man on the land is that of tlie application of 
ligatures. The organs of blood circulation are the heart, arteries; veins, and capiillariej. 
The arteries convey the blood from the heart, veins carry it to the heart, whilst the 
capillaries connect the arteries and veins. Arteries may be found on either side of the 
windpipe running to the head, again leading under each collarbone down the arm 
corresponding with the seam of the coat sleeve on inside, whilst again one may be found 
leading dewn the back of alKlomen, dividing in pelvis and leading through the groins to 
, either leg. In an arterial haemorrhage blood will be found to be scarlet, ahd^should the 
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artery be near the skin, the blood will be found to spurt in jets corresponding to the beata 
of the heart. In the ease of a severed artery, it will always flow from the side nearest the 
heart, whereas the blood from a vein will always issue from the side furthest from the 
heart. Arterial haemorrhage is, when practicable, to be arrested by pressure, position 
of the body, and elevation of the bleeding part. Pressure may be applied upon an 
artery in three ways:—1. Digital: This is by the thumb close to the wound. 2. Tourni¬ 
quet: Pad and bandage. 3. Flexion. The best method of staying the flow of blood 
is by means of the tourniquet, which is made by tying any small object in a handker¬ 
chief or bandage, p]l^ing the hardened part very carefully over the artery, and when 
tying the ends of the bandage on the other side of the limb, tie in a piece of stick 
about 6in. long. Pressure may now be obtained by means of this stick, and when 
suflicient pressure has been gained to stay the flow of blood, carefully lock the stick in 
position. Great care must be exercised in placing the pad over the seat of the artery, 
and once every half hour pressure should be slackened for a minute or so to allow 
blood to pass through the limb. In the case of haemorrhage of the vein, the blood will 
be found to be dark red, flowing in a slow, continuous stream, whilst it will be found 
to issue from the side furthest from the heart. Elevation of the wound, coupled with 
pressure by the thumb, will in all cases stop the flow in such a wound as this. 
Begarding the capillarjes, the blood will be very light red, whilst ' 12 merely 
ooses, as after minor cuts, &c., and very slight pressure only is needed to 
arreet this. The Ear: Pro’tobly of more interest and a more commog accident 
is that of foreign objects in the eye and insects, ftc., in the ear. The ear can be terribly 
painful, and yet if a little warm olive oil be poured in, any insect will usually float out. 
Should a grass seed or oat lodge in the ear, and yet perhaps cannot be seen, a much 
better view of the interior of the ear channel may be gained if the lobe of the ear is 
pulled upwards and backwards, when usually the object may be located and remove<] 
with a very flne pair of tweezers. The Eye: When foreign bodies lodge in the lower 
lid of the eye, they always cause great pain to the patient. In all cases the patient 
should refrain from rubbing the eye, and if the lid is pulled downwards the object will 
be seen quite plainly, and in most cases the twisted comer of a handkerchief will brush 
out the object. Begarding those that may lodge beneath the upper lid, it will be found 
that these can also be easily removed if the following treatment is observed:—The 
upper eyelid should be pulled forward, whilst the lower is pushed up, so that the lower 
lid lashes brush against the inner surface of the upper one and usually dislodges the 
object at the flrst attempt. In the case of lime in the eye, a weak solution of vinegar 
and water vdll be found very beneflcial. Bums: A few precautions should always be 
remembered. If a person catches on Are, for instance a woman’s dress:—1. Never run 
outside into the open air. 2. Lie the burning person flat on the floor, so that the burning 
portions are uppermost, as flames will always rise, and should the persbn be standing 
flames will envelope the whole body. 3. Smother the flames with a blanket, towel, or 
anything handy. Should the bums be serious, remove any clothing left, except that 
stuck to the wounded surfaces; do not break blisters, and, if possible, exclude air from 
the burnt portions by keeping the wound in warm water, or apply lanoline or vaseline. 
In all cases of bums, after shock will be very serious, and this should he treated as 
previously mejitioned. Sunstroke: If a person be not in the best of health there is 
always the danger of sunstroke when exposed to great heat. The beaming of the 
sun upon the back of the neck and head of a person will sometimes bring on a sun¬ 
stroke, the symptoms being sickness, faintness, giddiness, and difficulty in breathing. 
The patient complains of thirst, the skin becomes dry and burning, the face be^mos 
flushed, the pulse quickens, and the temperature rises to the abnormal until collapse 
ensues. For treating this the following hints will be found very beneflcial:—Remove 
the patient to a cool, shady spot, upper clothing should be removed, the head and trunk 
kept well raised, and whilst one person fans the patient vigorously, another should apply 
cold water to the head, neck, and spine until the symptoms suMde. Upon regaining 
consciousness, the sufferer should be allowed water to drink. Snakebite: In treating 
snakebite, the patient should bear in mind that it is absolutely necessary to keep the 
venom from the heart, where it will be spread through the whole body. To attain thisy 
immediately place a ligature, if it be possible, between the wound and the heart. Keep 
the wound low, and encourage bleeding by cutting deeply between the fang marks. 
Suck the wound, ther^y withdrawing the venom, and once assured all poison has been 
removed, sterilise the wound with Condy’s crystals, &c., and remove binding. ’ ’ 

Harvest Reports. —^During October members of the Branch visited BosewortkT 
College. An excellent report of the visit was presented by Mr. W. J, Marshman at 
the meeting held on January 27th. The Secretary, Mr, A. Bowyer, gave the fofloWing 
harvest r^rt:—The Owen district gave varied yields, according to the sowings, early 
sown giving good returns, whilst late sowings were He attributed the marv^ofls 

manner in which the crops hung out during the late weeks of and right throagh 
to the heavy thunderstorm of approximat^y 2in. of the previous Deo^oiber* 
The'^per revealed the fact that the Owen rainfall for the year was 1,445 points, whBsl 
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in the growing period there were ll^in.. but Sin. of this was gauged during the last 
few days of October. Whilst rust was prevalent throughout the district, members in 
common gave reports of good samples, whilst early sowings of such wheats as Nawob, 
Ford. Nabawa, Gluyas. and Crostan gave yields of 27buBh. per acre, but the same whwts 
sown in late June and early July gave yields nearer Idbush. In the riqport the writer 
made mention of high yields of Bngliah barley, and the report showed an exceptional 
jear in oat crops on stubble ground of the following varieties:—^Palestine, New Iceland 
Cape. Early Burt, and Pride of York. Mr. McPharUn also reported Nawob as being 
subject to disease, but yielding well, with Nabawa and Ford equally as good. Sultan ami 
Orostau. although they showed great promise in early spring, were both affected by 
rust. The latter variety showed great promise as a hay wheat. In the discussion 
regarding oats, Mr. H. Bowyer mentioned that a great difference had been shown this 
season between Algerian and New Zealand Cape. The former, he asserted, were a fort¬ 
night later than New Zealand Cape, whilst they did not stand so upright as the latter. 
He preferred New Zealand Cape as a hay variety, because, whilst growing equal bulk, 
tlie stock relished it far more. Speaking on the sowing of oats, he favored early shallow 
sowing and a hard seedbed for good results. (Secretary, Mr. A. Bowyer.) 


SADDLE WORTH (Average annual rainfall. 19.60in.). 

November 7th.—^Present: 20 members. 

Mr. F. W. Coleman gave a lecture on his visit to Western Australia. 

DajrviKg.—^T be following paper was read by Mr. L. Giles, of the Wirrilla branch, 
at a meeting held on March 0th:—Dairying at present is a very pleasing subject to 

talk about, for it is the one thing left us to do that shows a reasonable profit. Until 

recently we have had good prices for wheat, wool, and fat lambs, and that has had the 
effect of inducing farmers to get rid of their cows and keep to the easier methods of 
making money. ‘Now that prices for everything else have slumped, farmers are again 
wanting to run more cows and so get some ready money to help them over these bad 
times. Dairying has an advantage over other methods of gaining a livelihood on the 
land, in that the returns come in fortnightly. Therefore, it does not need so much 
•capital to start on as other methods. Farmers shy clear of the cows because of the 
tie they are, but dairying properly carried out is perhaps the most interesting of callings. 
We keep records of all e(»w8 by weighing all milk and booking all weights, 1 will 
divide dairying into three parts, namely, feeding, breeding, and weeding. No person 
•can hope to make a success of dairying if they do not supply their cows with a 
reasonable amount of the right sorts of feed. Always keep in mind a balanced ration, 

and always study economy; do not feed one sort of fodder to the cows if some other 

fodder equally as good at a lower figure can be obtained. A balanced ration is a 
certain amount of roughage or carbohydrates, concentrates, or proteins with some 
^een fodder included, or failing that, some root crop such as mangolds or turnips. 
Carbohydrates can always be grown on local farms by cutting ordinary cereal hay and 
either feeding it as hay or chaffing it. Do not use mouldy bay. it is likely to give the 
cows indigestion, a complaint that good cows are very subject to if one tries to get 
the best out of them. It also may spoil the cream, and second-grade cream is not 
profitable. It is quite possible to give too much chaff, but it is not possible to get a 
•cow to eat too much good, clean hay. There are several kinds of concentrates that 
can be fed. but usually crushed oats and bran in about equal quantities make the 
best and most economical mixture. Feed at least two kinds of concentrates—more if 
they can be secured without adding to the cost of feeding. Linseed meal is a splendid 
concentrate to feed if other conccntralcs are not chwjp, but at present prices linseed 
meal is out of the question. If linseed is equal in price to double the quantity of 
bran or crushed oats, it is a reasonable proposition, but with bran £.‘1 1.5s. per ton, 
•oats Is. 3d. per bush., and linseed meal £12 per ton, linseed is too dear. When using 
linseed, always soak it in water. Feed.s of linseed must not be fed more than 21bs. 
•or 31b8. per day. It is not possible to set a given quantity for each cow, individual 
cows differ in their re<|uiremeiits, and much depends how much they .are getting 
In the paddocks, but about 51bs. to lOlbs. of chaff twice a day, with 21bs. of concen¬ 
trates for every gallon of milk the cow gives, will show best results. We feed 31ba. 
of concentrates per gallon to our cows, but I would not advise that much for ordinary 
dairying. A sheaf of hay per day a good help, and-aids the cows to digest 
their feed. For a few months in the yea*r, while the grass is at its best, we have proved 
that hand feeding is of very little help. With us it lasts for about two or three 
months, that is, of course, when dairying is the most profitable. It can only be done 
w|ien the grasses are at such a stage that they are a balanced ration in themselves. 
To over feed a cow means that one is wasting feed and money. To under feed means 
that the cow has to. take a- bigger proportion of wihat she is getting to keep^her alive, 
and so does not have enough left to make milk and butterfat. Good cows pay to feed 
well, because they turn what they eat into milk, but bad cows put it on their bodies in 
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fat, and the dairyman loses it. Pure-bred Stocks —^What would the farmers of South 
Australia think of a farmer that got his seed from a neighbor that never grew more 
than lObush. per acre, wihile he had other neighbors continually growing SObush.? If 
a farmer did that he would be the laughing stock of the district. That is exactly 
what the dairymen are doing that are breeding from scrub bulls. All have heard the 
saying, ^^Like father, like son.^’ Generally that is right so far as purebred stock 

goes, because for generations there has been the one class of stock, and there is 

nothing else in the blood to throw back to. That is the reason there are very few 
‘^duds^^ in pure-bred stock. The same does not apply to mongrels, because there is 
no telling how a miongrel is got, one time it will throw back to one sort of ancestor 
and another time to another sort. Hence the reason of so many ^duds. ’ Pick the 
breed you think most suitable, buy a pure bred bull of that breed and stick to it. 
It only takes a few generations to make them nearly pure. Do not forget that the 
bull is half the future herd, so be careful to see that his ancestors have good milk 
records behind them. There is no excuse to-day for anyone in South Australia using 

scrub bulls while the Government pays one-half the price for good, pure-bred dairy 

bulls. There are four breeds of cattle in South Australia recognised as dairy breeds, 
and I would not advise a dairyman with one of those breeds to change to another 
breed. The good cows of any of the breeds are better than the bad cows of another 
breed. Ayrshires are small and very hardy cattle, and are supposed to be able to 
do well under conditions that would be too hard for any other breed. Their milk 
contains a higher p'ercentage of casein than any other milk, and is particularly good 
for making cheese. In South Australia they usually fill the fourth place as*^ butterfat 
producers and are not very popular. As the casein is not taken out of the milk 
when separating it makes a good fodder for pigs juid calves. The Jersey is tht* best 
kiiovrn breed in this district. Its strong point is its high butterfat percentage in the 
milk, lh4 highest of any breed of cattle. The breeders of the Jersey generally claim 
that they are the most economical butterfat producers. They usually'fill second plaice 
in South Australia as butterfat producers. The Milking Shorthorn is the most easily 
fattened for beef of the four orceda That, combined with being good milkers and 
next to the Jersey in butterfat production makes them a very popular breed. They 
are the largest milk producers, and their milk is also the most wholesome of any animal 
that is milked for the use of the human race. Their milk contains more sugar than 
that of any other cows. They are next to the Ayrshire in casein and are lowest in 
butterfat, which makes their milk especially good for the production of cheest* and to 
feed after separating. They are the largest cattle of the dairy breeds, so mc good 
beefers and are easily the best vealers of any breed of cattle. Since dairy testing started 
in South Australia, they have never failed to secure the top place, often by very large 
margins. Weeding ,—This needs very much more attention in South Australia. It is 
only by testing individual cows that we can find out the best cows. The biggest milkers 
may be quite a long way from the best cows in the herd, so also may the cows witli the 
highest butterfat percentage. It is only by weighing the milk and testing it that the 
true position of the cows in the herd can be placed. It is not much good just testing 
cows once, as the cow may secure a lucky test or an unlucky one. The best way to 
test is to weigh all milk received and to get the factory to test the milk of ewrv cow 
for each milking for 24 hours about once a month. It is only by testing that a dairy¬ 
man can know which cows to weed out, and it is very necessary to weed out the worst 
cows and to replace them with heifers from the best cows. If a dairyman is to be suc¬ 
cessful, it is important to always have first grade cream. This is a simple matter if 
the following few hints are observed:—See the cows are well fed on good feed and that 
they eat nothing to spoil the cream. Keep the separator and all utensils clean, Htir 
the cream regularly at least twice a day and stir well. Send the cream to the factory 
at least twice a week. Top-dress pastures for dairy cows; it helps the grass to get 
away quickly and makes a great deal more feed. The feed is also a much better 
quality, and keeps the cows healthy. Regular habits are very necessary for the dairy¬ 
man. Milk as nearly as possible to the same times and be even more particular to feed 
at the same times; irregular feeding upsets cows more than irregular milking. Get ns 
many cows as can be arranged in, in autumn or early winter, to obtain full advantage 
of green feed. Cows are then just in when butter is at its highest price. Never upset 
dairy cows by hitting or kicking them or in any way knocking them about. Get cows 
that are coming in shortly in good condition; poor cows cannot do themselves justice. 
See that vessels that the calvee drink out of are kept clean and skim all froth off the 
milk. As soon as the calf is old enough to eat, give it chaff and crushed oats. Bkini 
milk is usually laxative^ enough, but if more is needed, add bran. A small luindfu) of 
pollard stirred in the milk is a help, but do not put enough to stop the calf from 
drinking. If the cows have sore teals, Animo] ointment is best. Always keep a drench 
of some sort on hand. Last, but by no means least, is the question of water. Always 
try to run cows where they can get plenty of good, clean water to drink. A cow that 
is milking heavily will drink four or five times a day.'^ (Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell.) 
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Summary of Meetings^ <fcc. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Penwortham 

6/3/31 

11 i 

Discussion. 

A. Jenner 

Blyth. 

27/2/31 

20 ' 

Harvest Reports . 

Address—IN&ssrs. H. B. 
Barlow and F. C. 

Richards 

L. Mugge 

Blyth. 

13/3/31 


L. Mugge 

Black Springs 

3/3/31 

7 

Formal. 

K. Dunn 

Everard East 

14/2/31 

8 

Harvest Reports . 

F. Hughes, Blyth 

Buchanan .. 

4/3/31 

14 

Address—“ Cost of Wheat 
Production,” Mr. F. 
Coleman 

L. Bell, Marrabel 

Brownlow .. 

19/2/31 

16 

Special Meeting re Land 
Tax I 

, Annual Meeting . 

T. Partridge 

Brownlow .. 

4/3/31 

14 i 

T. Partridge 

Brinkworth , 

9/3/31 

16 1 

Address—“ Veterinary i 

Surgery,” Mr. Alderson 1 

H. Ottens 

Greenock ... 

9/3/31 

31 

Paper—“ Soil Cultiva- ; 

tion,” Mr. T. Roenfeldt | 

H. Wilksch 

Wasleys .... 

12/3/31 

19 

Harvest Reports . | 

Conference Report. i 

C. Currie 

Wasleys .... 

9/4/31 

27/3/31 

18 

C. Currie 

Buchanan .. 

8 

Paper—“ Sheep,” Mr. D. i 
Campbell 

L. Bell, Marrabel 

Hoyleton ... 

30/3 31 : 

13 

I Address—“ Fat Laml)S for 
; Export,” Mr. W. New¬ 
man 

W. Chapman 

Owen. 

j 31/3/31 

8 

Lower North Conference 
Reports 

A. Bowyer 

Brownlow .. 

i 1/4/31 

1 

14 

Harvest Reports and Re¬ 
port of Visit to Rose¬ 
worthy College 

T. Partridge 

Lyndoch.... 

31/3/31 

12 

. Discussion. 

J. Hammatt, Williams* 
town 

Everard East 

11/3/31 

9 

Discussion. 

F. Hughes, Blyth 

Greenock ... 

14 4/31 

22 

: Seasonal Reports, by 
Messrs. B. Brannock 
and R. Radford ' 

H. Wilksch 

1 

Light’s Pass. 

27/4/31 
’ 6/10/30 

17 

1 Discussion. 

C. Verrall 

Hoyleton ... 

1 13 

j Congress Report. 

W. J. Chapman 

Brownlow .. 

1 6/10 30 

17 and 2 
visitors 

; Address—Wheat 
Varieties,” Mr. W. C. 

J ohnstone 

T. Partridge 

Penwortham 

27/10/30 

7 

1 Congress Reports. 

A.Jenner 

Buchanan .. 

27/10/30 

27 

1 Address—“ Cattle Breed- 
i ing,” Mr. C. Ivy 

L. Bell, Marrabel 

1 

Buchanan .. 

26/11/30 

12 

Formal. 

L. Bell, Marrabel 

Penwortham 

3/12/30 

16 

Address—“ Poultry,” Mr. 
C. F. Anderson 

A. Jenner 

Greenock ... 

13 10 30 

1 « 

i 

: Papers—” Tractor v, 

1 Horses,” Messrs. K. 

1 Nitschke and B. 

1 Braunack 

H. Wilksch 

Greenock ... 

10/11/30 

1 36 

Paper—“ The Value of 
Lime,” Mr. E. Radford 

H. Wilksch 

Greenock ... 

16/12/30 

1 36 

i 

Paper—“ Trip to the 
Eastern States,” Mr. 
Jarret 

H. Wilksch 

Penwortham 

8/1/31 

7 

Lower North Conference 
Report 

Harvest Reports . 

A. Jenner 

Buchanan .. 

2/2/31 

14 

L. Bell, Marrabel 

Truro ...... 

9/2/31 

19 

Harvest Reports . 

L. Davis 

Greenock ... 

9/2/31 

1 34 

1 

Address—“ Winemaking,” 
Mr. W. Dempster 

H. WUksch 

Snowtown ., 

12/2/31 

! 8 

i 

Question Box . 

A. Hocking 
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Summary of Meetings, —eontinaed. 


Branch. 

i Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. { 

Seoretaiy. 

Bosedale ... 

3/2/31 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

H. Muegge, Sandy Creek 

Black Springs 

3/2/31 

8 

Harvest Beports . 

K. Dunn 

Wasleys_ 

12/2/31 

24 

Congress Beports. 

C. Currie 

Nantawarra. 

4/12/30 

1 1 

9 

Paper—“BftinfaU. 1907- 
25.” Mr. W. Hamdorf; 
Congreaa Reports 

, N. Bobinson 

Nantawarra. 

29/1/31 

10 

Paper—“ The Wool 
Industry.” 

N. Bobinson 

Clare . 

3/2/31 

1 

16 and 16 
visitors 

i 

Addresses—Messrs. W. J. 
Spafford and B. C. 

Scott (Department of 
Agrictdture) 

A. Kinnes 

Hoyleton ... 

! 9/2/31 

16 i 

“ Harvest Beports,** by 
Messrs. L. Soholz and 

H. Baum 

W. Chapman 

Owen. 

23/2/31 

17 and 6 
visitors 

Address—” The Dairy 
Act,” Mr. H. B. Barlow 

A. Bowyer 

Snowtown .. 

3/3/31 

14 and 12 
visitors 

Addrm—” Poultry,** Mr. 

C. F. Anderson 

A. Hooking 


YOBKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BOTB*) 

BOOB’S PLAINS. 

January 8tli.—^Present: 20 members. 

PotTLTKY.—Mr. F. Day read the following paper:—For the last few years poultry farming 
has made such rapid strides, and is occupying our minds to such a marked degree, that the 
industry is frequently referred to as being the only one at the present time that is pajdng its way. 
The British markets are now beyond the experimental stage, and offer a good steady demand 
for our produce. To make poultry farming a success, one must have a certain liking for the 
birds, and must be observant, especially where there are laige flocks kept, and large numbers 
jrunning together, as any birds which are off color are easily overlooked, and it may 1^ the cause 
jof sickness going through the whole flock. The poultryman's success depends on his knowledge, 
methods, and the birds he keeps. The actual amount of knowledge that is required is not very 
great, but it is surprising how easy it is to go wrong, resulting in loss of time and money, such 
result being put down to the poultry man’s bad luck, which, to a very small degree, it might be, 
but generally it is through lack of knowledge. As a rule the so-called lucky ones leave nothing 
to chance, therefore when wishing to build up a big plant, my advice is ** hasten slowly.’* One 
way to make a start is to purchase day-old chicks, and rear them to maturity, thereby gaining 
valuable experience, or by purchasing a pen of breeders and hatching them under broodies 
or in an incubator. Another way is by buying eggs, but no matter which way you start, always 
get the best stock or eggs that you can afford, and always go to a reliable breeder, even if you 
have to pay more ; but remember you are building up a new industry, and what good will up- 
to-date sheds, plant, and balanced food rations be, if the stock are not bred for egg production 
or table purposes. 1 do not propose to deal with the working of the incubator, as there are so 
many factors which influence the results, that it would be useless and too lengthy to discuss 
it at the present moment. Oare oj the Chick from the l7icubator,-^~Cnro must be taken that the 
chick is not chilled during removal from the incubator to the brooder, which should have been 
previously heated to the correct temperature, 95 degrees for the first week, and gradually reducing 
It week by week, until they are five or six weeks old. Some breeders take them away at two 
weeks old, and put them into cold brooders, certainly a saving of time and expense, but those 
methods are more applicable where there is plenty of help. I have used the cold brooder at 
that age, but prefer the heated brooder for the longer period. The feeding I adopt for the first 
few weeks is oomjuised of one part pollard, half bran, 10 per cent, buttermilk, with charcoal 
broken very fine. After two weeks old I add one heaped teaspoonful of sterilized mineral bone 
with iodine. This feetf is in the form of dry mash, and is always before them. 1 do nor give 
any wet mash. From a fortnight old, fine grain is sparingly led at night for the Arid five or 
Mix days, and then gradually increased in quantity and coarseness. If grain is fed lavudily 
at first, it is liable to bring on diarrhoea. If there sbotild be an outbreak of diarrhoea, increase 
the quantity of buttermilk poivder by 5 to 10 per cent., but the quantity in the formula should 
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keep it in cheek. At this age» green feed should be fed, as much as they can eat. Regarding 
broo^rs, I prefer the blue dame, with the canopy or hover type, A brooder with a hover 5ft. 
in diameter will be large enough to accommodate 500 chicks for the whole of the period that 
they require the brooder. As a rule the brooder for 200 chicks, or any other size, is only larger 
enough for one week. 1 believe in starting the other end, and having the house large enough 
for the family when they grow up. If rearii^ for egg production only, it is advisable to kill 
off the cockerels the moment they show their sex. They do not pay to rear, and they cost 
as piuch as pvdlets to feed. We will assume that you have reared the stock approaching 
roosting. Thhi is a trying time, and various methods are used to get them to roost. A good method 
is to arrange perches about I2in. from the ground, being of Sin. by lin. hardwood, and placed 
about din. apart.^ At roosting time the chickens roost for a short time before starting to crowd,, 
but before allowing them to get to that stage I place empty sacks over those that are on the 
perches, and catch the balance and place them under sacks also. Leave these sacks on until 
It is dark, and they are then taken off, and the chickens stay on the perch without any trouble,. 

I do this for about a week, and then place perches higher and wider apart, and then have practi. 
cally no further trouble, except to keep an eye on them to see they do not crowd or roost on 
each other. By this time all the cockerels should have been separated feom the pullets. Still 
continue with the dry mash and plenty of green feed. 1 use the following ration :—Bran, half 
part by measure; lucerne meal, 5 per cent.; pollard, two parts; meat meal, 5 per cent, of 
the weight of the above; charcoal, 6 per cent, by weight; salt, 20 per cent, by weight. If 
for fattening purtKMOs, a mixture of bran and pollard, barley meal, maize meal, mixed with skim 
or separated milk, and 5 per cent, brown sugar, and their liberty curtailed, is recommended. 

I favor the intensive i^stem ; it certainly means extra expense for suitable yards, but the expense 
more than pays for itself before very lo^. Some prefer the semi^intensive, but objection to 
that is the coimnement of the birds at various periods, and at such times the birds will frequently 
fret on account of the confinement, and go off iayi^. The aim of the poultry farmer, or anyone 
who keeps fowls, is to keep the best they can possibly afford, and, of course, breed from hens of 
high egg production. Selection of laying and breeding stock is an art, and is only acquired by 
experience, and should be learnt as soon as possible. This is the secret of successful poultry 
farming. A farmer may have 1,0()0 fowls, which are unprofitable, but if the fowb are severely 
culled, it is more than likely that his loss will be turned into a profit. Learn to pick the workers. 
Houses for the intensive system should be about 8ft. high in front and fift. high at the back,, 
with a cement fioor for preference. In some cases the front is enclosed for about 3ft. high^ 
and others to within 1ft. of the top. I prefer having only from 1ft. to 2ft. of the bottom fiUed 
in, to get the full benefit of the sun. The floor should l>e covered with old straw, and do not 
at any time use any material that is, or has been, at any time mouldy or musty. 1 have been 
using red sand, and find it very good, but on a farm, straw and other such like materials are 
easily obtainable. If wet mash is fed, feed early and regularly; early feeding is conducive to 
increased laying. Be sure to keep the troughs clean, and do not give more than they can clean 
up in about 20 minutes, and if there should be any left over, go around and clean it all up, and 
do not leave it lying about to go sour. Be sure there is an ample supply of good, clean, fresh 
water, and in the hot weather see that it is kept in a cool spot. In general outline, the heavy 
producer is wedge shajped, with the body widening out to the rear, which has breadth and depth^ 
and has a broad l^ck and well-developed chest, the broader and flatter the back the better,, 
and she presents the appearance of being neat and trim, and the whole time she is active and 
searching for food, usually at the end of the laying period the heavy layer looks very shabby 
and unkempt. A fairly long, straight breast bone ; a breast bone curving up at the rear is not 
good. The legs should be fairly long and wide apart, and should have long, fine, and supple 
pelvis bones. The greatest care should be exercised in ohosing the male bird, for his bk^ 
will run through the whole flock ; but if there is only one hen not up to standard, only her chicks 
are likely to be affected. This point must not be overlooked, and shows how important it is to 
choose only first-class males. If possible, the male should come from single-test^ stock, whoso 
mother, during her pullet year, should have laid a minimum of 220 eggs, weighing 2oz8. Never 
use a bird that is not masculine in appearance and virile, and the bird that has fight in him,, 
and objects to anyone touching the hens, is much desired. Discard all birds for breeding pur¬ 
poses with wry tails or twisted breast bones, narrow backs, and flat chests. Th^ eyes of the 
should be bold and outstanding, with long and somewhat narrow head. Do not use a bird 
with an over-heavy comb, and the comb and gills should be fine and smooth to the touch ; an 
over-heavy comb indicates coarseness. The breast bone should be as long and as straight aa 
possible, and discard one with a hook up at the back. Do not breed from undersized males. 
A very annoying feature is lack of fertility, and if proper conditions exist, fertility is then a- 
matter of attention to details. An over-fat male or female will cause poor results. Infertility 
in females is usually caused by over fatness, often caused from under exercise, and too great a- 
portion of starchy foods ip relation to the protein matter. There is a great diversity of opizunn 
regarding the results of feeding wet or dry mash. The one big feature in feeding dry mash is the 
saving of time ; consequently, one man can look after a greater number of birds, and, by having* 
lai^geuoppers holding many dsys' Buppl;jr. My hopper hplds three bags and lasts three weeks for 
150 birds. The wet mash advocates claim they get more eggs from their method ; but as fewer 
birds ean be attended than is the case with the dry mash, I consider the advantage* is with the: 
dry mash feeding. (Secretary, Mr. S. Chynoweth.) 
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PA8KEVILL]!) (Average annual rainfall^ 15.64in.). 

March 3rd.—^Present; 17 members. 

LiVKSTOt'K Food Values. —Mr. L, Moat read the following paper:—‘‘All animal food¬ 
stuffs contain certain digestible nutrients, eacli serving a deiinite purpose. By far the 
most important of these are albuminoids. Albuminoids are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygeil, and nitrogen; they closely resemble the albumen or white of an egg. 
Bone and muscle, aa well as milk, consist hugely of this subsitance. If an animal's 
body is thoroughly dried, albuminoids will constitute about one-third of the weight. 
Growth as well as wear and tear can only be supplied by albuminoids. The next most 
important of the constituents are carbohydrates. These consist chiefly of sugar and 
starch. Thej contain carbon hydrogen and oxygen, but not nitrogen. The carbo¬ 
hydrates in the process of digestion are oxidised in the tissues, and the heat is given 
otf. I'lius they supply energy and maintain bodily heat. The other constituents are 
of less importance. Fats are practicably interchangeable with carbohydrates, 11b. of 
fats producing 2^ times us much heat and energy as sugar or starch. The mineral sub¬ 
stances need occupy little attention, as they are usually present in sufficient quan¬ 
tities. Many careful experiments have been carried out with the object of discovering 
the exact ratio of albuminoids to carbohydrates and fata that are required by various 
animfils. Naturally, the young growing animal requires a greater proportion of 
albuminoids than the aged beast. The youngster is building up muscle and bone, and 
nitrogenous materials arc essential. The calf of six montlm, therefore, will require a 
ration with an albuminoid ratio of 1 to 5, whereas a two-year-old beast Will do on 
1 to 8. The young pig requires a ration rich in albuminoids in the proportion of 1 to 4. 
Pasture ,—A knowledge of the approximate value of the more commonly used foddi^rs is 
important. The feeding value of pasture grass varies greatly. Good pasture is lui 
excellently balanced ration, the proportion of albuminoids to carbohydrates being about 
1 to 6. * While the plant is vigorous and healthy, the ratio is higher. As the year 
advances, however, the nutriment becomes concentrated in the se^. After the seed 
falls, the value of the pasture rapidly declines. The nature of the grasses of the same 
species varies greatly in different localities. Stock will fatten in one locality and lose 
condition in another upon grass apparently about equal. An experienced man can best 
judge the value of a pasture by the condition of the stock. Much can be done by 
manuring the pasture ito increase the richness; no concentrated food is required to 
balance a good pasture ration. Stretw .—The feeding value of straw by itself is very 
slight. This is particularly so in the case of wheat straw. The available albuminoids 
in w^heat straw are as low as 4 per cent., as against 36 per cent, carbohydrates. It is 
estimated that a horse will consume as much energy in chewing and digesting wheat 
straw as he will derive from the fodder. Barley straw is higher with 8 per cent, 
albuminoids and oaten straw, is considerably more nutritious; it contains 1-2 albuminoids 
as against 38.6 per cent, carbohydrates, ifay .—Hay varies in its feeding*value, jH^rhaps 
more than any other fodder. Australian hay made from wheat and oat crops is slightly 
less nutritious than the best meadow hay of England. But the cost of guthoring is so 
much less, that it constitutes a wonderfully cheap and valuable fodder. As the crop 
advances, the albuminoids are concentrated in the seed, and while the proportion may 
not show' a decline, the actual feeding value is lessened by the straw becoming less easily 
digested as the plant matures. If the crop be harvested before the grain sets, the 
feeding value w'ill be better distributed throughout the straw, and though the loss of 
weight will be slightly greater, the actual feeding value will be higher. The richness 
of hay varies with its length, the shorter being the richer. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
if it is wise to harvest the shorter crop for hay. Tt will generally be found wiser to 
cut the higher crop and add slightly more corn. Varieties such as Huguenot are of 
high feeding value. Oaten hay should show' 4.5 per cent, albuminoids to 45 per cent, 
of carbohydrates and fats, while wheaten hay show's 3.75 per cent, to 48 per cent., ue., 
roughly a ratio for oaten hay of 1: 10 and for wheaten hay 1: 13. Lucerne hay is rich in 
albuminoids, the analysis showing 12.3 per t?ent. to 40, or almost 1: 3; silage shows 
2.2 per cent, to 20. Paots.—These crops contain a very high proportion of water, and 
the relative proportion of nutritive matter is, therefore, low in proportion to weight. 
Turnips contain about one of albuminoids to seven of carbohydrates; swedes are slightly 
richer. Mangels are about the same, but improve when* stacked. T^e feeding value of 
potatoes is about double that of turpips. Balanoed 'Ration ,—It will be seen, then, that 
good growing pastures of green fodders are, in themselves, a balanced ration. Except 
when a cow is milking very heavily, or in the case of a very young animal, if a 
plentiful supply of good grass or green food is obtainable, nothing more is required. 
Lucerne is particularly high in albuminoids, and a better value from the food will be 
obtained if it is mixed with a ration of hay or poorer pasture. Sorghums and maize, 
on the other hand, are relatively poor in albuminoids, and to obtain best results a small 
allowance of concentrated food should be given. Seeing that it is almost aways the 
albuminoids in a ration that require building up, it is well to remiember that a working 
horse and n fattening beast of two years each require about 2|lbs. of this constituent 
per’day. A sheep to fatten w'ill require approximately iilb., a Are months old pig will 
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require ilb. Obviously an unbalanced ration means waste. Albuminoids are usually 
relatively expensive, therefore it is extravagance to supply more than the requirement. 
On tlie ol&er hand, if 121bs. of carbohydrates are required for a two yearsi beast, and 
201 bs. are supplied, the beast will gain practically nothing if the albuminoid ratio is 
deficient. Oats, bran, and pollard a»e well-balanced rations, and may be added when 
both carbohydrates and albuminoids are required. Barley and maize are strong ha 
carbohydrates and relatively weak in albuminoids. Molasses practically contain no 
albuminoids, but about 70 per cent, carbohydrates. Podding plants are rich in 
albumilnoids; beans carry 25 per cent, and peas 20 per cent. Both lucerne and hay 
lucerne (growing) are also rich in this respect. If a general shortage has to be made 
up, it can best be done with oats, pollard, and bran. Use concentrated foods only 
for the purxK)se8 of adjusting the balance. They are most us»eful for this purpose, but 
it is easy tq handle them extravagantly.*^ (Secrel.nrv, Mr. J. Prouse.) 


Summary of <C?c. 


Branch. 

Date of j 
Meeting. | 

Members 
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Subject. 

Secretary. 

South Kil- 
kerran 

3/3/31 

13 

Presentation of Barley 
Competition Prizes 

H. Schrapel 

Boors Plains 

6/2/31 

12 

Harvest Pteports, Mr. S. 
Adams 

S. Chynoweth 

Boors Plains 

11/2/31 

— 

Address—“ Poultry,” Mr. 

C. F. Anderson 

S. Chynoweth 

Boors Plains 

6/3/31 

21 

Address—“ Stock Ail¬ 
ments,” Mr. K. Hammill 

S. Chynoweth 

Kilkerran .. 

3/3/31 

10 

Harvest Reports . 

Paper—“ Seeding Pre¬ 
parations,” Mr. R. 
Bussenchutt 

A. S. Dutsohke, Maitland 

Paskeville .. 

31/3/31 

13 

J. Pontifex 

Petersville .. 

31/3/31 

7 

Question Box . 

A. G. Dutschke, Ardrossan 

Weavers ... 

31/3/31 

10 and 70 
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Visit to Butter Factory, 
addresses by Messrs. A. 

J. Cooke and H. B. 
Barlow 

H. Cornish, Stansbury 

Weavers ... 

13/4/31 

9 

Question Box . 

H. Cornish, Stansbury 

Arthurton .. 

9/3/31 

14 and 42 ! 
visitors 

Paper—” Dairying,” Mr. 

T. Hicks, and address, 
Mr. H. B. Barlow 

T. Hewlett, Moonta 

Boor’s Plains 

9/10/30 

20 

Crop Inspection . 

S. Chynoweth 

Boor’s Plains 

6/11/30 

19 

1 Paper—“ Handling the 
Hay Har^’^est,” Mr. F. 
Benson 

S. Chynoweth 

Boor’s Plains 

4/12/30 

22 

Paper—“ Handling the 
Wheat Harvest,” Mr. 

W. AUen 

I S. Chynoweth 

Kilkerran .. 

12/2/31 

12 

Address—Mr. R. Hill 
(Diet. Agric. Instr.) 

A. S. Dutschke, Maitland 

Weavers ... 

9/2/31 

13 

Harvest Reports by 

Messrs. L. Slade and H* 
Cornish 

i H. Cornish, Stansbury 

1 

Brentwood . 

12/2/31 


Harvest Reports^. 

! G. Tucker 

Upper Wake¬ 
field 

26/2/31 

14 

j 

Annual Meeting. Address 
—” Cultivation,” Mr. J. 
Hartnett 

! C. Neumann 

i 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COLLIE. 

November 5th.—Present; Eight Members. ^ 

Machine verms Blade Shearing. —paper on this subject was read by Mr. E. 
Olsen. Blade shearing is tlie cheiiper method. Having 900 slieep shorn by contract 
with machines and shearers would cost £22 lOs. for shearing, £5 lOs. for shed hands, 
and lOs. for fuel and oil—a total of £28 lOs. After taking ou^ 30s. for*shearers* 
food, the cost is £27. If any stand is faulty, one has to pay the shearer at the rate 
equal to the sheep he would have shorn during his enforced idleness. In the case of 
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Si broken stand, one is faced with the double cost of the repairs plus the shearer’"s 
wages. In the ease of shearing 900 sheep with three blade shearers averaging 75 sheep 
a day, costs would be £18 for shearing and £2 10s. for shearers’ food, equate £20 lOs.' 
Two men can look after the requirements of three blade shearers in the shed, but dve 
men would be needed to look after three machine shearers, and thus another burden 
would be laid on the housewife. Machines injure the sheep much more than the blades. 
When the feed is scarce sheep do not pick up condition easily if they have been 
roughly treated. The machined fleece is usually torn up the back, and rough and ready 
handling makes it difficult to pick and throw in order to skirt it properly.’^ (Secretary, 
Mr. D. Gunn, Mount Cooper.) 


GOODE (Avenage annual rainfall, 10.20in.). 

Meeting held November 5th. Present: 19 members and five visitors. Captain A 
Browne read a paper, ‘‘ Insurance Against Drought,” and the Secretary announced 
the results of the local Crop Competition, Mr. J. Paech being the winner, with Mr. J, 
Cooper second. (Secretary, Mr. E. Fear.) 


KAPINNIE. 

July 25th.—Present 15 members. 

Fallowing. —^The following paper yras presented by Mr. B. Bogers:—Choose a pad¬ 
lock which has carried a rotation of crops or a field which has not been cultivated for 
a few years, but used for grazing purposes, because if land is cropped successively for 
a number of years, it becomes wheat sick. Fallowing should begin immediately after 
seeding and be finished before grass and weeds have gone to seed. After the first 
ploughing, the land can be left for a week or so and then harrowed to kill any weeds 
which the plough has missed. If more weeds show, or a crust is formed on the sur¬ 
face, a rigid tine is better; it tends to shake the soil from the roots. It also proves 
satisfactory in red clay; it shakes the finer soil to the bottom and brings the clods 
to the top, thereby preventing the surface from running together in wet weather. If 
fallow is worked throughout the period when weeds are showing, it may be left alone 
until summer and then worked lightly after rain. It can then be left until seeding. 
In a district with a comx>aratively light rainfall more emphasis should be laid on the de¬ 
struction of weeds and the aeration of the soil rather than on the conservation of 
moisture. ’ ’ 

Sheaiukg. —Mr. 0. Lukraft read the following paper at the meeting held on August 
22nd, which was attended by 11 members. Shearing should be done as soon as the 
green feed gets a good start and the weather begins to warm up; then the sheep get 
the full benefit of the feed and they will be in good condition to carry them through 
the drier nmnfhs. Grating is an important item in the shed equipment, especially for 
yarding sheep overnight. Another grating should be laid dosm for 50 to 100 sheep 
per shearer. A tuming-out pen shoidd be made for the shorn sheep; this will save the 
shearer a lot of work and time when the pen cuts out half way through a run. The 
shearing board should be at least 7ft. wide and situated where there is plenty of light 
and little draught. A serviceable wool table should be procured, so that pieces and 
second cuts that are gathered with the fleece can fall through. Box presses will pre¬ 
vent the wool from getting mixed and help the abed hand to keep up the work. Bales 
should be branded with stencil plates. It does not pay the small sheepowner to make 
too many classes. The main object is to keep the stained pieces from the clean fleece 
wool. It is better to have clean wool with stained pieces than stained pieces in the 
clean wool. The bellies should be separated and any broken or faulty fleeces classed 
out. If there is not enough to make a bale full they should be tom up and put with 
the pieces. A good watch should be kept for lice while shearing. If the sheep rub 
very much or the wool tends to fall out and is of a dry, discolored, and lifeless appear¬ 
ance, the sheep should be dipped^soim after shearing.” During the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Wagner said ihM or four box pmses were unnecessary unlesB the shed 
was large enough to warrant them. The writer, in reply to questions, preferred blades 
to machines if the shearers were not competent, and also that sheep should be dipped 
six weeks after shearing unless lice were very bad. (Secretary, Mr. E. Wannon, Brimpton 
Bake.) 


KELLY (Average annual rainfall, 11.92in.). 

August 16th.—^Present: 21 members and six visitors. 

Marketing Faem^ Products. —The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. 
Beinke. In the course of an address on the above subject^ Mr. Freeth said that, in 
the future,^ they would have to depend to a large extent on by-products, because of the 
lowered price of wheat and wool. To secure the maximum* returns, it would be neces¬ 
sary to improve the quality of produce and have an organised marketing system. At 
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present were praetienlly dependent on stores to take tkeir eggs and butter. Eggs, 
said Mr» Fi^h, could be iaaproved in quality. Only a very small per cent, of country 
eggs w^e of arst quality, a^ he was of the opinion that consumers would be quite 
prepared to pay eonsidei^ly more for a guaranteed article, which was borne out by 
the high prices obtained for Bed Comb eggs. Mr. Freeth suggested that an organised 
system of collectmg and sale would be a great advantage in the disposal of such lines 
as batter, eggs, i&eep and other skins, tallow, &e. Supper was provided by the ladies. 
(Secretary, Mi. M. Martin, Samba.) 

February 2nd.—^Present: 12 members and six visitors. 

Pastur® Improvement.— Mr. Martin read the following paper:—^'In introducing this 
subject, I have in mind the low price of cereals, which have hitherto been our main 
source of income. Under present prices, it seems that if we carry on with it, it will 
be our biggest expense. In selecting other means of livelihood, stock raising suggests 
itself. In order to make this a success, it is necessary to have an adequate supply of 
fodder, either in the form of a cereal hay or grass. I shall deal mainly with grass 
fodder. As a district ours is not an ideal pasture country, as we have no good pasture 
grasses; the chief native grasses are barley, spear, and a perennial bunch grass common 
to our natural plains. Barley grass, although a fairly hardy and vigorous grower, is 
not good pasture. Stock do reasonably well on it, till it starts to make ear; it then 
becomes unpalatable, and stock lose condition rapidly if forced to eat it. The seeds 
when ripe are a danger to sheep, getting in their eyes, causing blindness, unless they 
are given almost daily attention till the seeds have all been shed. They also collect in 
the mouths of horses, causing trouble. This plant also acts as a host plant for take-aU, 
and is particularly undesirable in a wheat district such as this. Spear grass does not 
occur to any great extent, except following a bum, so can hardly be classed as a 
dependable pasture. The perennial grass of the plains is also of little account, although 
it will yield a fair growth of feed under favorable conditions and grow rapidly after 
an early rain. There are not many grasses or pasture plants that lend themselves to 
our local conditions. Those I have in mind as most suitable are lucerne, Wimmera rye 
King Island melilot, and evening primrose. Lucerne is considered the world ^s best 
fodder, both in yield and food value. Although it yields best under irrigation, recent 
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oxperiiiients have proved it to be a drought resister as well. It will grow rapidly 
vviien the first autumn rains fall, when all other feeds are dormant. It will also provide 
green feed throughout summer, making particularly good growth if any summer rains 
fall. We have a two-acre plot sown in 1927, and it has lived through the drought for 
six months and had a continuous stream of drift sand going over it. The best time 
to seed is autumn, sowing 41bs. to 51bs. of seed mixed with lOOlbs. of super to the acre. 
When it has been established 12 months it should be cultivated with a spring-tooth 
cultivator with worn out and very narrow shares. A combine is best suited for this, 
and some super can be drilled in at tlie same time. When once established, lucerne will 
last many years, and if not too thick, wheat can be planted in the same field. Being a 
nitrogf'uous plant it will be of distinct advantage to the growth of wheat. Care should 
bo used when grazing stock on lucerne, not to turn animals on it empty, or they are 
likeiy to blow on it, also continuous feeding of it is fatal to the plant. Wimmera rye 
grass is a splendid fodder, hardy, and will grow under any conditions that barley grass 
will, and there is no period of growth that stock will not eat or do well on it. The 
best way to establish it is to mix it with seed wheat at the rate of filbs. to the acre. 
Tliis amount will not greatly affect the wheat yield, and will make a good seeding for 
leaving out tlie following year. King Island melilot is a vigorous growing, upright 
legume resembling lucerne, but it is an annual, and although liking favorable conditions, 
will do very well on sandy soils. Its seed will lie in the ground for years, thus guard 
ing against seasons that are not favorable for good growth and seeding. Evening 
primrose will withstand droughty conditions, and will yi^d a lot of summer green feed 
when most other food is dry. Though not a plant of high food value, it is very good for 
stock when mixed with dry foods. This plant is used extensively in the lake districts, 
to check drifting sandhills j it seems to do best in soils of that nature. (Secretary, 
Mr. H. Martin, Kimba.) 


KYANCUTTA. 

September 2nd.—Present: 19 members. 

Selection of Seed Wheat. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. F. Daniels: 
—In selecting seed for the next crop, thought'must first be given to the class of land 
that it is intended to crop. Land can be divided into three classes, new ground, 
stubble or grass land, and fallow. For new ground, select wheats that will grow fairly 
high, so that it will be above the small sticks -that are often found in the first crop on 
scrub land. These wheats should be of a flaggy nature to give a good burn from the 
stubble. Late Gluyas and J4 are the two liest wheats for new ground. These, if sown 
about the first or second week in April with ,50lb8. of graded and dry pickled seed and 
the same ejuantity of high grade super per acre in a normal year, will give a good 
return. For stubble on grass land, select wheats that will grow quickly, so that they 
can get away from' grass and weeds. The two best wheats for this land are Golden 
Drop and Canberra. The same rate of seeding as for new land is recommended for 
stubble and grass land. The two varieties I would select for fallow are Late Gluyas 
and Nabawa. These two wheats, under favorable conditions, will yield a splendid 
harvest. They do not grow so rank as some of the other wheats, and they are not so 
likely to go down if rough weatheu- is experienced. If the ground has been worked 
well, sow 601 bs. of graded and dry pickled seed with 901bs. of high grade super per 
acre, but if the ground has not had proper cultivation, do not sow more than SOlbs. of 
seed with 901bs. of super. All seed should be graded; 501bs. of graded is equal to 
COlbs. that have not been graded, and one will always have clean seed, free from 
barley and other foreign matter. Dry pickling is recommended because it saves a lot 
of labor during the busy time. Grading and pickling can be done in the one job; one 
man can put through about 50 bags per day, and this can be done any time before 
seeding. After four years ^ trial I am convinced that dry pickle is from 15 per cent, 
to 20 per cent, better than any of the wet pickles. 

Sheep on the Farm. —Mr. C. Kammerman read the following paper:—‘‘With wheat 
at its present low price, it is essential for every farm to have some sideline. Bheep 
are the most profitable sideline, in fact, no farm* is complete without them. For the 
average farm, ewes and lamb raising pay the best, even though they take up more time 
and attention than dry sheep. Begarding lamb raising, there are three courses open 
to the prospective breeder, namely:—(1) To yard the ewes for two nights a week for 
a fortnight, admitting rams; (2) to mate ewes the usual way by admitting rams at 
mating time about January; (3) to let the rams run with the ewes all the year round. 
The latter course for the beginner has its merits. The writer prefers the first course. 
The sheepbreeder, having all his ewes lambing within a few days of each o^er, ean 
giv« them much better attention than if ewes are lambing over a numt^er of weeks, 
get a much higher percentage of lambs, and there is less mortality among the ewes. 
£a eoBclusion xtie writer^s t^viee is get sheep on the farm, but do not overstock.” 
(Secretary, Mr. D. Fitzgerald.) 
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LAURA BAY. 

November 11th.—Present: 14 members. 

Fakm Poultry. —Mr. C. Collins read the following paper:—Every farjiier keeps 
fowls, and generally has trouble with them during the long dry summer. With a little 
cfirr?, mueh loss can be saved. Clean, fresh water should be given. The greater the 

variety of food the better. Give green feed regularly if possible; not a lot at one 

time; this may do harm if the fowls have been on dry food for a month or two. 
Scretmings or crushed grain fed in flat tins help the chickens. Give a fair amount of 
wet pollard. Feed as much as possible on firm ground. Soft damp ground is good for 
a PMiratching place. Break up fresh bones and give shell grit. Roup is the worst disease 
and the best remedy is cleanliness. Do not allow half grown chickens to roost on the 
ground. Get them up on the roost, which, although it should not be closed in, ought 
to be well sheltered. Good shelter and shade arc luteded during the daytime. Breed from 
matured stock and get a good rooster when possible. Black Orpingtons are good 
setters. White Leghorns and Minorcas are the best layers. Have a few coops, so that 
the setting hen can be kept to itself. Select large eggs for setting. For marketing, 

gather the eggs as often as possible and keep in a cool place. Have a pen to keep 

young roosters in. Old hens should be culled out, and any with crinkled combs or 
rough scaly legs or spurs should be sold or killed. For tick and lice, old car oil and 
kerosene mixed is recommended to be sprayed on the roost. Olive oil smeared on the 
body is useful. Wlien eggs are cheap, preserve them, also boil some hard and feed 
to yming chickens. 1 do not recommend incubators for farm use. To keep other kinds 
of poultry needs much attention. Turkeys do best with a large run and allowed to set 
anywliere, but are likely to meet trouble with foxes. Ducks are fast growing and 
profitable.’* (Secretary, Mr. W. Edson, Ceduna.) 


PINBONO. 

I)ec>ember dth.—^Present: nine members. 

FkN( INO.—Reading a paper on this subjec*.!, Mr. C, Scholz said very often fences on 
the farm were badly neglected. For posts, he suggested titree, and if these were not 
available, either kong nuUlce, black oak, or pine. If blackoak posts were used, they 
should be Imrkcd before being put into the ground. He favored a fence 3ft. lOin. high, 
w'ith posts 16 yards apart, and one iron post between, and one wooden dropper between 
the iron post and the wooden post. With two barbs and four plain wires of 32J high 
tensile wire, one would have a strong fence that would keep all stock within bounds. 
A meeting wa« also held on November 8th, there being present 10 members. The subject, 
^^Boys for Farm Work, was discussed. (Secretary, Mr. C. Scholz, Yaninee.) 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

March 3rd.—Present: Six members. 

PRECAKATIONS FOR Dry SEASONS. —Mr. E. Spriggs road the following paper:—The 
majority of farmers in this district only recieve a good hay cut once in about every 
four years, hence ample provision should be made for reserve fodder supplies. Sufficient 
hay should be cut to tide over at least a period of two years. A most important point 
in the conservation of the hay is the erecting of weatherproof stacks. The centre of 
the stack should be kept well above the walls, so that an allowance is made for the 
sheaves settling down. Each sheaf should be so placed with the round side downwards, 
care being taken to see that it overlaps the twine of the sheaf upon which it is laid. 
There is no doubt that the harvester and reaper thresher are great labor-saving machines, 
but it is a good plan to reap portion of the crop with a stripper, so that a supply of 
(^ocky chaff can be conserved. If a good stubble paddock is available, bind some of 
the straw for covering the chaff. Care should be taken not to overstock, and every 
farmer should dispose of all surplus horses, cattle, and sheep. (Secretary, Mr. E. 
Spriggs.) 


YEELANNA (Average annual rainfall, Jfi.OSin.). 

November, 1930, meeting. 

Poultry on the Farm. —Mr, J. Payne read the following paper:—‘‘All fanning is 
essentially mixed farming, and mixed farming in Australia, for the most part, consists 
of wheat, with sheep and wool in second part. The last two years, however, have been 
years cf declining wheat and wool prices, and this, coupled with high costs of production, 
has bet‘u a severe blow to those who depend solely on our staple products for their 
income*. The progressive farmer is now arduously searching for some means by which 
to augment his rapidly declining income. Choice of Birds,—A branch of the farm 
which does not uceive the attention which it deserves is the poultry ruu. .The flrst 
procedure is to choose birds which are to form the nucleus about which the ultimate flock 
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ig to grow. The following questions should be considered:—1. What do I require: egg- 
producers or a general utility fowl? 8. How many breeds can I keep! 3. What capital 
ean I spend on the project? I consider two breeds quite euffident. If two breeds are 
chosen, I recommend Black Orpingtons and either White Leghorns or Rhode Island 
Beds. If, however, one breed only is chosen, I favor Black Orpingtons. This breed is 
one which combines flesh with egg production, is hardy, and an ideal farm bird. Having 
decided on the breed, try and get someone with a knowledge of poultry to choose them 
for you. A number, say six, good second-year hens and a 12-monthB cockerel should 
give a satisfactory start. These seven birds would cost from live to seven guineas. 

Do not buy inferior birds. Although a farmer will often pay big prices for stud sheep 

or choice seed wheat, he begrudges two or three guineas for a good cockerel. Hausinff ^— 
The initial purchase would comprise a breeding pen, and if a breeding pen is erected it 
should be suficieint for the lirst year. The house should face north-east. It should be 
6ft. high in front, sloping to 5ft. high behind. The back and two sides should be fully 
enclosed and a windbreak of 2ft. Bin. erected in front, the remaining 3ft. Bin. 
in front to be enclosed with wire netting. A house 10ft. z 6ft. should be ample. The 
birds should be shut in this each night and not let out next day if it is at all damp. 
Two flo<{k yards will be necessary: one for mature hens, one for pullets. This house 
should be built on the same lines as the breeding pen, and should allow for three square 
feet of space for each bird. The houses may be built side by side, then run can 
be arranged that the birds use it on consecutive days, or it may be divided. On no 
oecBSioii should the male birds be allowed to run wi^ the laying flock. With such 

societies as the Red Comb Association in being, it is possible to secure an extra 2d. a 

dozen for guaranteed infertile eggs. This is wonderful pay for a little care. Ven¬ 
tilation of houses calls for special attention. The vents should be so arranged that the 
air current strikes the roof first and is then deflected on to the fowls. I was recom¬ 
mended to put in front of a house a glass shutter; this was raised at night and during 
cold wet days. It obviated draught, whilst still allowing light to enter. The fowls 
were found to commence their lay more quickly and sustain it for a longer period. This 
idea is hardly practicable in big houses, but is ideal for the breeding pen. Blinds, 
however, prove very eflicient for night usage. —^Nothing but the best and purest 

of foods should be used. Food is given to birds for three main reasons:—1, To build 
up the waste properties of the body; 2, to promote body warmth; and 3, to produce eggs. 
The first two are, to the bird, of primary importance. If, therefore, the fool is deficient, 
the egg production suffers. Thus very often when hens cease laying, it is because they 
do not receive sufficient food to fulfil the three missions of that food. The greatest 
food economiser is a good house. Fowls must be fed regularly. If their food comes 
late and they have beetn excitedly jumping at the netting for half an hour, a great 
deal of damage has been done to their systems. Then follows the usual adverse conse¬ 
quences on egg production. An approved sequence for poultry feeding for egg produc¬ 
tion is as follows;—^Wet mash in the morning, green feed at midday, grain at ni^t. 
A recognised formula is as follows:—Bran, 1 part; pollard, 2 parts; green feed chopped, 
30 per eent.-80 per cent, of above according to season; 5 per cent, of above, meat meal. 
The amount per bird is about 3ozs. of dry constituent of mash. Green fee4 at midday 
may be given in small bundles, tied ISin. from ground. Tliis ensures a bird exercising 
or going hungry. About loz. of wheat per bird, spread an hour before sunset, is 
sufficient in the evening. An hour before sunset gives the birds sufficient time to con¬ 
sume the food before roosting. Breeding ,—If the standard efficiency of the flock is to 

be maintained, breeding must receive special care. Eggs for setting must be carefully 
chosen. No egg of less than SS^ozs. should be used if it can be avoided, neither should 
eggs from hens of doubtful pedigree be used. Any egg which is misshapen must be 
discarded; it shows some deformity in the bird producing it. Either natural or artifl- 
cial incubation U effective. If, however, hens are used, see that they are free from 
parasitic diseased, and always place eggs on the ground. August hatched chicks should 
do best in this district, thereby providing a five-six months pullet to begin laying in 
February. The following points are essential to successful poultry raising:—1, A recog¬ 
nised strain. 2. Good accommodation. 3. Sound, clean feeding. 4. Careful breeding. 
5. Rigorous culling. V (Secretary, Mr. B. Wilson.) 


PINKAWILLINIE.—Meeting held November 1st, at the residence of Mr. E. Atkin¬ 
son. Present: 16 members and a large number of visitors. Mr. H. Wheeler read a 
piqper, Fallowing, from the Journal of Agriculture, (Secretary Mr. S. Johnson.) 

SMOKY BAY.—Meeting held November iSth, Present: 10 members and two visitors. 
The meeting took the form of a Question Box. (Secretary, Mr. K. Harrison.) 
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Summary of Meetingn, dkc. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

j 

Members ; 
Present. | 

Goode . 

4/3/31 

12 

Mudamuokla 

14/2/31 

9 

Mudamuokla 

4/3/31 

5 

1 

Laura Bay . 

10/3/31 

13 

Elbow mu . 

4/2/31 

7 

Oungena ... 

1/3/31 

17 

Maltee. 

26/2/31 

12 i 

Maltee. 

1/4/31 i 

16 

WalUla. 

8/4/31 

® I 

Cummins ... 

14/2/31 

6 ! 

Kapinnie ... 

26/3/31 

15 1 

Taragoro ... 

2/4/31 

12 1 

Palabie .... 

6/3/31 

12 

Miltalie .... 

7/3/31 

9 1 

Miltalie .... 

6/4/31 

9 i 

Smoky Bay 

4/4/31 

14 

Koppio .... 

7/4/31 

6 1 

Yantanabie . 

Sept. 

30 and 100 , 

1 visitors I 

Laura Bay . 

14/10/30 

11 ; 

WatUla .... 

16/10/30 

14 and 4 , 
visitors i 

Oungena ... 

29/10/30 

29 

Warramboo . 

i 

10/10/30 

i 

— 

1 

Warramboo . 

14; 10/30 

18 

Wallala .... 1 

1 7/11/30 

j 

WaUala .... 

1 12/11/30 

i ‘ 

Chandada .. 

! 17/10/30 

1 ® i 

Kyancutta . 

! 4/11/30 

1 18 

Waddikee 

1 13/12/30 

9 

Rooks 


! i 

Cummins ... 

^ 9/12/30 

13 j 

I 

Laura Bay.. 

13/1/31 

15 

Laura Bay.. 

iO/2/31 

7 i 

Fygery .... 

3/2/31 

17 ! 

Goode . 

I 4/2/31 

1 

16 

Clave. 

j 3/2/31 

8 


Subject. 


Secretary. 


Question Box . 

Harvest Report . 

Paper—“ Vegetable Cul¬ 
ture/’ from Journal of 
Agriculture 

Biscussion. 

Harvest Reports . 

Address—“ Fruit Trees 
and Vines,” Mr. R. 
Loved^ 

Harvest Imports . 

Address—“ Farming 
Methods in Scotland 
and Eyre Peninsula,” 
Mr. N. McConnechy 

Question Box .. 

Harvest Reports . 

Annual Meeting . 


Paper—“ Histo^ of 
Transport,’* Mr. M- Guy j 
Piyer—Care of Horses,^* 
Mr. S. Jones ) 

Paper—Co-operation,” 
Mr. J. Story ! 

Question Box . i 

Discussion. | 

Discussion and Congress | 
Report 

Address—” The Australian j 
Farmer and his Obliga¬ 
tions to Secondary 
Industries 

Congress Reports. 

Congress Reports. 


E. Fear, Ceduna 
T. Zippel 
T. Zippel 


W. Edson, Ceduna 
W. Cooper 
H. Broad 


E. Schwarz 
E. Schwarz 


C. Zippel 
H. Roberts 

S. Bulstrode, Brimpton 
Lake 

T. Winters, Clave 

E. Rashleigh, Wudinna 

G. Smith 

G. Smith 
K. Harrison 

M. Gardner, White’s Flat 

F. Robinson 


Tour of Inspection and 

TlinKiLtA 

Address by Mr. W. J. 
Spafford 

Paper—” Hay Harvest,” 
Messrs. W. Norris and 
O. Murphy 

Discussion. 

Crop inspection and 
address ^ Mr. W. 
Browniigg 

Congress Reports. 

Congress Reports. 

Inaugural Meeting. 


W. Edson, Ceduna 
C. Zippel 


Inaugural Meeting. 

Address, Mr. H. Adams 
Paper—“ Finance and the 
Farm,” Mr. C. Collins 

Discussion. 

Pamr—” Tractor v. 
Horses,” Mr. F. 
Ludemann 

Harvest Reports . 

Formal. 


H. Broad 
I £. Adams 

I 

^ £. Adams 


C. Zippel 
C. Zippel 


H. Che wings 
D. Fitzger^d 

V. Matthews 

H. Roberts 

W. Edson, Ceduna 

W. Edson, Ceduna 
A. Day 


£. Fear, Ceduna 
H. Matthews 
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Summary of Meetings^ #o.—continued. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Smoky Bay. 

7/2/31 

9 and 5 
visitors 

Paper—“ Wheat Pro¬ 
duction Costs,” Mr. G. 
Lovelock 

K. Harrison 

Mangalo ... 

9/2/31 

11 

Paper—“ Care of Ewes 
and Lambing,” Mr. F. 
Coles 

C. Hannemann 

MiltaUe .... 

7/2/31 

12 

Paper—” The Wool 
Industry ” 

G. Smith 

Wudinna ... 

19/2/31 

! ^ 

Address—” Sh^p and Fat 
Lambs,” Mr. W. H. 
Brownrigg 

C. Newbon 

Warramboo . 

11/2/31 

11 

Harvest Reports ....... 

E. Adams 

Taragoro ... 

26/2/31 

11 

Paper—” Motor Car and 
Truck on the Farm,” 

Mr. L. McGowan 

T. Winter, Cleve 

Qreen Patch 

26/2/31 

10 

Homestead Meeting. 

C. Whillas, Port Lincoln 

Fygery .... 

3/3/31 

11 

Paper—” Farm Economy,” 
Mr. J. Edmonds 

1 

A. Day 


EASTERN piSTRICT. 

(EAST or MOtINT laOPTY EAHOBS.) 

BOWHILL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

December Ist.—Present : 22 members. 

Rubal Expansion. —The following paper was presented by Mr. J. Wallis:—“ This subject 
covers a very wide margin, and the raising of * Fat Lambs for Home Consumption and Export * 
comes within its scope. Owing to the very low prices offering for wheat the farmer inevitably 
has to look to his side lines and increase their production if he desires to balance his budget. 
The revival of the fat lamb industry will help the farmer very materially in this direction if 
worked on careful and economic lines.'’ Extracts were then read from the Adelaide Stock and 
Station Journal. “ Mate rams with the ewes in the proportion of one ram to 30-35 ewes. Rams 
well at work by mid-December will mean lambs dropping during the latter half of May, and 
they will be ready for market by the middle of September, three and a half months. Lambs 
marketed in November are far too late, bloom is lost very rapidly, and they become smothered 
in grass seeds. Lambs should not be kept any longer than possible. Once they start to go back 
in condition they soon become stores. Early feed is essential for the early fattening of lambs 
for market. To obtain this a good plan is to burn at least a portion of the stubble and sow it 
with an early variety of oats, preferably Early Burt, which grows quickly, has good foliage, and 
holds any tendency of the soil to drift. The chief point is the selection of the class of ewe most 
suitable for raising lambs in this district. 1 strongly favor a large-framed Merino, they are 
quieter than crossbreds and do not worry the fences. As regards rams, my selection is Border 
Leicester (1), English Leicester (2), Dorset 6orn (3). The progeny of these, from Merino ewes, 
are in great ifavor with the butchers, also the export buyers ; they are well set-up, nice frames, 
square built, and quick growers. Sheep and lambs are very susceptible to bruising if not very 
carefully handled when yarded or passing through gates, &c., this applies particularly to lambs. 
The poking with sticks is to be avoided, do not grab lambs by the wool, by so doing those for 
export are rejected on account of bruises. If a sheep is grabb^ by the wool the latter is imme¬ 
diately injured and deteriorated in value. Catch by the hind leg with the right hand, keeping 
it low down, and pass the left hand in front of the forequarters, then the right to under the belly. 
By lifting the leg high the muscles and flesh are strained and become bruised, and in the case 
of lambs, are rejected for export. Drivers of transports conveying lambs to market must exercise 
great care with them, they are very tender, the sides of hurdles, &c., on transports should be 
padded. The * Corriedale * is the coming sheep and it will considerablv benefit the fat lamb 
industry. The breed is being kept true by the formation of a society.*^ 

A previous meeting held on November 17th was attended ly 12 members, who inspected 
Mr. A. Just’s crops of Gliwas, Ford, and Felix. Mr. A. Spry rc^ a paper, “ Farm Improve¬ 
ments.” (Secretary, Mr. M. Banks.) 
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BOOLGUN. 

February 26th.—^Present: 12 members. 

Scrub Rolling.— Mr. E. Werfel read the followinqf paper;—The farzuer^s aiwi 
should be to get the land cleared as soon as possible. It does not matter how kirge the 
section may be, it is only the land that is cleared from which he obtains his living. Many 
farmers clear a few hundred acres and crop it until it becomes too dirty and worn out 
to grow a payable crop, whereas they could leave it for grazing, and clear more of the 
scrub land and be more sure of a clean crop. The best time to roll scrub is during June, 
July, and August; the sap is then **down^' and the scrub breaks better. By rolling 
early it gives the shoots a better chance to grow before burning time. The, best time 
to burn is late in February, If burnt too early one often has trouble with the shoots 
in the crop. Leave the scrub lay for two summiers before burning. As to burning after 
the first sutnmer, I experimented with a hundred acres. The portion that was in crop 
after laying for two summers yielded 50 per cent, more wheat, 60 per cent, less shoots, 
and 50 per cent, less snags than that portion which had only laid the one summer. Scrub 
rolling is hea\y and rough work for horses, therefore see that the team is in good con¬ 
dition and well fed. Work the horses for half-days for a few days until they bw^onie 
used to the work. Do not try to pull down a tree or a clump that is too heavy for the 
team; it is better to nick these trees with the axe. Do not work horses when they 
become sore; it is better to spell them or put them on to some other kind of work.-' 
{Secretary, Mr. J, Palm.) 


KULKAWIRRA. 

October 14th.—Present: 15 members. 

Farm Book-kekcinci.—M r. J. Kelly read the following paper:—In these days of high 
costs of production and low prices for farm produce, it is of vital importance that farmers 
should keep proper books. Not only will a system of book-keeping show w^hat profit or loss 
is being made in the farmer’s various activities, it will also do away with that worrying and 
straining of memory when the income tax return is due. Keeping a rec ord on the heel of the 
cheque Ijook is venr unsatisfactoiy, and, at the best, will only give the amount of cash avail¬ 
able?. How' many farmers can definitely say that they cannot produce wdjcat for 4s. per bushel, 
or the exact amount of profit on the last pig sold ? When entering your hooks it is a wise plan 
to remember that the three ehu?f principles of book-kwping ai-e—(o) The Tecord should be so 
explicit and minute in detail that, at any subsequent time, the nature and character of the 
tran^ction may be n?adilv preoeived ; (6) As the leading principle of book-keeping is elassi- 
fieation, the transac^tions snould Ik? so classified that at any time the totiil results of such trans¬ 
actions, or of any particular class thereof, during any given period, may be readily ascertained, 
(r) The system of account keeping shotdd he so devised that the maximum amount of information 
may he obtained, with the minimum (»f chuical labor. Thnn* hooks at least are necessary for 
farm lK>ok-keeping—(i.) IMary. (ii.) •lournal, (iii.) Ledger. In the DiaF-y the daily work should 
be entered, together with any items of importaiiee. this is the farmer's book of reference for 
such things a.s “ when the sheep were dipped,” and what datc^ the fallow' was last worked.” 
The .lournal i.s knowm as the ” hook of original entry.” In it should l>e posted, in full, all 
accounts. When entering this hook it should be born in mind that memory plays no part in 
book-keeping. A l.«dger is a book of final record, made up of accounts repre.senting all the 
activities of the farm. From the trial balance drawn from it at the end of any period, state¬ 
ments of assets and liabilities and profit and loss can be prepared. The left-hand side of each 
page is for the entry of debits, and the right-hand side show-^s credits only. The difference 
bt?tween the totals of the two sides is the balance of the account. As all postings are made 
from the .Journal, the folios .should be indi<’ated in the ledger accounts. In addition, J recommend 
that a ” Padd(X!k History Book ” lx? kept. Oiu^e each year draw a plan of the block in it, show¬ 
ing the several paddocks, and color each paddock to show^ w^hat condition it is in. For 
example :—^Yellow' for crop, brown for fallow, green for feed, ^c. In one corner wTite any 
information of importance culled from <he Diaiy. such .‘is “date started and finished fallow¬ 
ing,” “ date startled and finished seeding.” “ number of bags of wheat stripped,” “ number of 
tons of hay cut.” In this way you will have the w'hoie history of your farm at a glance. Double 
Entry Book-keeping, —As the name indioat(>s—double entry book-keeping—the system in general 
use to-day—is based ujion the principle that every transaction has a tw^o-fold effect. Every 
sale, while it increases the cash, deereas<\s the stock in hand. The payment of wages decreases 
<jash, but results in an increase in Sf^rvices rendered. An equilibrium of accounts is maintained 
by equal entries for eveiy transaction ; a debit for every credit. IX*bits an? shown on th<? 
lt?ft-hand side and credits on the right. It is often difficult to determine which account to 
debit and which to credit. The following principles may be stated as governing all business 
transactions :—(a) Tl>ebit the account with that which comes in ; (6) Chedit the account with 
that which goes out; for example :—Bought one ton of hay for £5. The account with hay 
receives the benefit of £6 worth of hay, and iel therefore* debited, tlie cash account suffers a 
corresponding reduction, and is therefoiv credited £5. The double entry system of book-keeping 
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affords a number of advantages that can be enumerated as follows :— (a) It provides for accounts 
representing every item of wealth possessed by the farm, and for every debt owed by the farm ; 
(6) It arranges separate classified accounts so that they disclose the ex^nses of tiie farm, the 
income, and the character of each class ; (c) It affords a basis for recording accurately the farm 
activities, the effects and results; (d) By having equal and off-setting entries for each trans- 
action it provides for an automatic check on the accuracy of the records; (e) Double entry 
book-keeping also furnishes readily available information for statistical records. For those 
farmers who do not desire to go to the trouble of installing the double entry system, I recommend 
that they keep all their accounts under separate headings, such as “ Horse Feed,” “ Fuel,” 
” Repairs,” “ Machinery,” “ Wages,” ” Household Expenses,” Ac., and that they keep an 
account of all livestock transactions, natural increases, depreciation, &c. Pay all money 
received into the bank, and pay all accounts by cheque. (Secretary, Mr. H. Elliott, Karoonda.).. 

LOW’^BANK. 

October 8th.—Present: 10 members. 

Haevbstbr V, Stbipi'br.—T he following paper was read by Mr. E. Koop:—The stripper 
is more suited to raallee country or any country that is sandy and hilly, it is lighter in draught 
and also saves more grain, it b^g very difficult to keep an even speed with the harvester while 
going over sandhills, this causes the selves to load and grain is often wasted. The stripper also 
has an advantage over the harvester in rough stumpy country. Owing to its greater weight 
and many working parts, the depreciation on the harvester is much greater. There is, of course, 
a considerable saving in labor by using the harvester, but this is more than off-set by the value 
of the cocky chaff, which can all be saved by using the stripper. Cocky chaff Is a valuable 
asset in this district, and this has been brought home to us very forcibly during the last few 
seasons. It requires three extra horses in this district to get over the same area in a day with 
the harvester as with the stripper. Getting away from the malleo country where the land is 
firm and more or less level the narvester can more than hold its own with the stripper, owing 
to the big saving in labor and depreciation, also the cooky chaff is not so valuable there. Those 
districts are not so subject to droughts, and there is usually plenty of feed for the stock. A 
good supply of hay is usually cut, and the extra expense to save the cocky chaff is not warranted. 
The harvester also pulls at least a horse lighter in those districts as compared with our sand¬ 
hills. 

Book-keeping. —^Meeting held November 5th. Present: 14 members and four visitors 
A lecture was given by Mr. Armstrong, manager of Waikerie branch of the State Bank, on 
** Book-keeping on the Farm.” In his address he pointed out the necessity for book-kcHiping 
in every business. Mr. Armstrong endeavored to simplify the method to suit the farmer, and 
deemed the single entiy sufficient for the average man on the land; otherwise, in its full sense, 
the double entry was the correct method. The speaker pointed out that the double entry was 
most reliable in business, but, as most farmers did not have time, the single entry recorded 
in an ordinary exercise book was sufficient, but the proper books to be kept for commercial 
concern to complete an up-to-date system were—Cash boc^. Purchase and Sam books. Journal, 
Ledger, and Petty Cash. Another necessity for books to be kept was, in the event of a proprietor 
desiring to dispose of his business, the first requirement of a prospective buyer would be to 
inspect the books. If there were no records of ox>eration8 it was unlikely that any business 
would be done, for it was only on a knowledge of the operations that a buyer could decide what 
it would be worth if it was a prosperous one. Should one at any time approach a banker the first 
request would be for a statement of position. If this could be given from properly kept books, 
it inspired confidence at once. Expense could often be curtailed when income tax returns 
were due ; if proper records were kept the return could very easily be furnished by the farmer. 
(Secretary, Mr. L. Gayer, Waikerie.) 

OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10-50in.). 

October 4th.—Present: 18 members and four visitors. 

Question Box.—During the afternoon members inspected the crops and stock on Messrs. 
Loffler^s property. In the evening the following questions were discussed :—“ What size should 
paddocks be on 2,0(K> acre farms in this district ? ” Answer ; After a good discussion it 
was generally thought if possible, to have paddocks from 50 acres around the homestead to 
about 320 acres further away. ” Is it advisable to leave windbreaks?” Answer : All members 
agreed that windbreaks should be left every 30 to 40 chains, about two chains wide, and running 
north to south. “ On what side of the break should the fence be ?” Answer ; Most members 
favored the east side, while a few preferred the west side. ” Should white stemless thistle be 
destroyed ? ” Answer : These were thought to be harmless, and would provide feed for sheep 
in time of droughts. ” Can we successfully grow’ wheat at present day prices; if not, why 
carry on ? ” Answer: All were agreed that this was impossible with wheat at its present price 
(below 2s. bushel on river bank). The chairman remarked that no business would carry on 
if it could not make it pay, but members all agreed that the farmer had no alternative but to 
carry on. ” What is the b^t harvesting machine for this district ? ” Answer : The two members 
who spoke on this question were of the opinion that anyone cropping upwards of 600 acres 
should have both stripper and harvester. (Secretary, Mr. H. Loffler.) 
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OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, 10*58m.). 

November 4th.—Present: 12 members. 

Foddeb Consbbvation. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. G. Chesney:— 
Far mers generally, and mallee farmers in particular, have many things to contend with during 
the course of each year’s operations. There is nothing, however, which causes greater concern 
than the want of a sufficient supply of feed for his stock during dry periods when feed in the 
paddocks is scarce or non-existent. It is, therefore, most important that suitable provision 
should be made to meet such circumstances. We have passed through one of the most devas¬ 
tating droughts in the history of this State and probably for the whole Commonwealth. The 
effects of such droughts to farmers are very disastrous under any circumstances; but, when 
littie or no provision has been made to conserve feed, it is a calamity. Australia is subject 
to these dry peri<^, so that it is natural for us to expect such visitations in the future, and make 
provision accordingly. Before making a few suggestions in this direction I desire to refer to 
some facts on food values. Bulletin No. 163, Department of Agriculture, “ Cereals and Cereal 
Hay*’* The relative merits of oaten and wheaten hay is not infrequently a subject for debate 
at Bureau meetings, and those accustomed to feeding horses with good, sound wheaten hay 
are loth to believe that any other fodder could replace it with advantage. Notwithstanding 
the many valuable properties of wheaten hay, the outstanding qualities of well-saved oaten 
hay must place it in first position. Apart from the fact that chemical analysis and digestion 
trials combine to give it a higher value to the extent of 10 to 15 per cent., there is, unquestionably, 
some principle peculiar to the oat plant which has an exciting and stimulating effect on the 
animal system, and this in itself is sufficient to warrant a preference for oaten hay whenever 
a choice can be made. For dairy cattle, oaten hay is better than wheaten, as it appears to 
encourage milk secretion to a greater extent, and, w^hen fed in the sheaf to cattle or sheep, there 
is less waste. Oats are unsurpassed as grain food for horses and ruminants, and, fortunately, 
in normal times they are relatively cheap. The high percentage of digestible fats which they 
contain makes them particularly suitable for animals that are required for heavy draught or 
fast work, and the stimulating influence of the husks on the bowel walls aids digestion and 
assimilation. New oats should be fed with care as they are apt to cause colic. When they 
ar€) 10 to 12 wet^ks old they are usually safe; but, if delay is impossible, the laxative effects 
may be reduced by mixing with salt and exposing to the air for three or four days. Cocky 
chaff c?onsibt8 of husks of grain, together with portions of the straw and leaves, inferior grains, 
weed seeds, and rubbish. On the whole it is more valuable than straw weight for weight, and 
is generally l»t.<tter appreciated bj^ stock. Like straw, it is low in nutrients and rich in fibre. 
Oaten cocky chaff is the rii^hest, and that obtained from beardless barley comes next, and then 
wheaten. The f<»rogoing facts should be helpful in considering the problem of feed conservation. 
Most writers that I have rt»a<l on this subject stress the importance of ensilage, and I have not 
the slightest doubt alKuit the merits of such a method of conserving feed, provided, of course, 
that the district is suitable to that method being applied economically. Such would not be 
the case in light mallee <*ountrv. One of the simplest and most economical means of saving 
feed is in the paddocks—natural pa.stur<*8. many farmers give this matter the considera¬ 

tion it deserves, (’ompaix^ the differen<‘c in the stock-carrying capacity of a paddock which 
has just been left out after a (irop of wheat that had a fairly lil>cral dressing of super wdth one 
that has been left to grazing for some years, the difference is most apparent. A great deal could 
Ik? done in this dirt?ction, and to leave out a paddock for pasture, there should be the same con¬ 
sideration and forethought given as in the case of wheat or any other crop. To get the best 
results, grow a crop of wheat off fallow, using a lil)eral supply of super, followed by a crop of 
oats with another dressing of super. Left out to grass in this w^ay, it will be surprising the amount 
of feed that will grow’ in comparatively dry years. I recommend cutting some hay each year, 
when possible ; sufficient for the purpose of seeding and fallowing, keeping for reserve oats 
and cocky chaff. To keep hay for any length of time, either loose or in sheaves, requires a lot 
of protection, not only from mice, but against fire. There is one method of keeping hay which 
appeals to me, and that is to bale it. It would be much safer from destruction by mice, and opens 
up much fresher and better feed. It would not he necessary to use a binder when cutting, 
which is an advantage in rough country. Baling would be an ideal method of conserving straw. 
Oaten straw should always be cut or logged, raked up whenever possible and put in a stack, 
it will be found a valuable standby in times of drought. Oats should be grown much more 
extensively than at present is the case in this district for several reasons—1. If sown early, 
they make good pasturage for several months when grass and other herbage is scarce in the 
paddocks. 2. They can afterwards lie reaped at harvest time, supplying one of the best grain 
feeds procurable for horses. 3. Tlmy improve the land, not only as a feed paddock, but the 
grass immediately following the next wheat crop will also benefit. Cocky chaff should never 
be wasted. However, to store in sheds all the chaff that would be taken off in a good season 
would require a great amount of space, more by far than many of us could make provision for. 
For that reason, I suggest a method which will cost little more than the work of erecting it and 
conserve the chaff in perfect condition for years. The first thing to consider is a suitable posi¬ 
tion ; find a place whore there is not a lot of loose sand and in a sheltered position, then pro¬ 
ceed with the erection of a netting wire enclosure, size according to your requirements. Height 
should be not less than 8ft, or flft., and the posts leaning outward several inches to keep rain 
from running down the sides. When filling the enclosure, pack the chaff firmly, raisiqg it well 
above the top of the wire. It can then be left to set for a time before covering with a good 
coating of straw. Use a few lengths of plain wire to secure it from blowing up with the wind. 
To use sticks for this purpose wUl cause rain to penetrate the straw. Oats are the best of all 
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feeds which can be grown profitably in this country, both for storing purposes and for use at< 
all times. Fed with cocky f;hafi there is no other method of feeding horses to compare with 
it if the proper quantities are given. Not only is it an easy way of feeding horses, which is a 
consideration in busy times, but there is always much more life and stamina in horses fed on 
oats than there is with any other feed which we grow. Oats have a greater attraction for mice 
and other pests than most other grains, and to keep them for any length of time in bags is asking 
for trouble. To overcome this ^fficulty I suggest the election of silos, which appear to be the 
only solution of the problem. Almost any handy man could erect a silo of corrugated iron 
to hold several hundred bags of oats, which would cost very little more than the price of bags, 
.and then it is there for all time. It could be built either on the ground with a cement floor 
or it could be elevated. Having it elevated would enable one to use a spout for the 
purpose of emptying. Either principle would be much superior to bags, and, in the long 
run, would be cons&erably cheaper. The proper and judicioue uee of such feeds as tve have on 
h€ind ,—Most of us within the last three years have been in the unfortunate position of having 
to buy feed to put in the crop, and I venture to suggest that in every case the feed was measured 
out with care and judgment. Are such methods applied when cocky chat! is being used 1 I 
do not think so, and that is a very grave error, because feed is wasted by giving more than is 
necessary. When there is an abundance of cocky chaff the mangers are kept full. Use the 
same care and judgment as in the case of chaff which has to be bought. You will not only 
save feed, your horses will do much better. (Secretary, Mr. H. Loffler.) 

BENMABK (Average annual rainfall, 10.52in.). 

Meeting held November lllth. Present: 11 members and six visitors^ Mr. F. Fer¬ 
guson delivered an address, “The Case for the Queensland Sugar Grower.(Secretary, 
Mr. W. Meier.) 


WAIKEEIB (Average annual rainfall, 9.61in.). 

November 14th.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Mr. H. Milner delivered an address. “Fodders and Their Value for Pig Feeding.** 

Dips for Sxtltanas. —The following report of a Conference held at Mildura to 
discuss the subject of “Dips for Sultanas** and the progress that the district has made 
towards supplying the re<|uirements of the London market w'as given by Mr. R. Howella 
at a meeting hel(! on DtH^emlx'i* 31th. CireumMames Leading np to the Cmference ,—For 
many years the boiling caustic dip met all requirements of the various markets our 
fruit was sent to; then came tihe demand for light colored fruitt The experiments 
of different growirs and groups of growers with dips of all descriptions imme*diately 
caused chaos in the various packing sheds. Fruit of light color down to samples 
which have been referred to as “spotted dog** came forward. This state of affairs 
made our position worse than it wtos before on the overseas market. Then came the 
typing of the different colors w’hich made for a large nninlier of lines of fruit, 
which did not lend themselves to jirofitable marketing. The ^lacking organisa¬ 
tions then turned their attention to blending the various types within the 
grades in an endeavor to secure the long lines of fruit so desirable 
on the overseas market. This s.vsteni was necessarily expensive. There came 
into being the classer at the shed door and the costly machine used for blending the 
fruit before pissing it through the grader. In some districts the blending of the fruit 
has been very successful, others the reverse. Our pack last year stood out, both for 
quality of fruit and a high standard of packing, never before reached in the history 
of the companies’ operations. Last season the efforts of growers in putting forth 
such an endeavor to produce a high quality sultana is worthy of the highest commen¬ 
dation. Our piol pack for sultanas on the London market this season has received 
the highest prices paid, and, furthermore, we are receiving our full share of sales* 
O-rowers, despite the gloomy outlook, stuck to their guns, and, generally speaking, 
achieved a splendid residt. Despite the pessimistic utterances of some men, do not be 
disheartened, still strive after a quality sample, and we will carry on where others are 
going to the wall. Follow up your efforts of last season, and we will produce the 
goods in the beat possible manner. We arc keen on keeping up the good reputation 
made for our pack last season. Despite the shed’s efforts at blending, and we had 
Izaw of different types ranging into hundreds of boxes, the doubt exists whether we 
are working on ri^t lines. What will happen if the blended fruit has to be kept a 
long time before it is soldi Just about every grower has his own ideas on dipping 
sultanas and with the innumerable formulas being used, wliat will be the result when 
the fruit has matlnred by months of storing in different temperatures I Will the blend 
retain the color as when it is packed! I am certain that it will not, for the different 
chenticjils .ised at different strengths will alter the color of some of the berries; some 
will undoubtedly go darker, and when the fruit is ojiened up for sale, the line will not 
be true to the type marked on the outside of the box. This contention has been proved 
by different shed^, and it s necessary to stiiudardise dipping methods, and for this 
reason the Mildura Conference was held. Uniform Dip ,—^In opening the dlscusmon, Mr. 
Howie said that packers should approach the Conference with the view in mind that 
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the dried fruit industry was too bi|T to <levcl<ip pice-emcal, and it would not get any¬ 
where ^ an industry, if tluy did not get together and pool knowledge for the 

good of all. Mr; F. Arndt (Bouth Australian liepartment of Agriculture), Mr. A. Hiyon 
(Department of Bcienee and Industry), and Mr. R. Voullairo (of Merbein) then gave 
interesting expert information on the use of the differcnit dips. Mr. Cleary (Aurora) 
spoke with reference to the Harry Johnaon dip, stating that so far as the 1929 pack 
was concerned 70 per cent, of the fruit so treated had turned out four and three crown 
quality. Messrs. B. Haynes, W. Pardy, A. Ingerson, P. Malloch, and several other 
delegates also spoke on their experience with the different dips. After much general 
discussion it was resolved that a committee be formed with a view to bringing in 
recommendations to this. Conference. Committee? appointed was Messrs. Beary (eon- 
vciior), Haynes, Palmer, Howells, Malloch, Lyon, and Arndt. Kecommendatioiis of the 
committee;*—1. *'That in the ligiit of past experience three standard dips are sufficient 
for the Australian industry and that more are undesirable. The variations in dlp^ 
devis4.»d by individuals or small communities have resulted in a multiplicity of types 
without any compensating advantages; increased cost of production, and increased 
difficulties in marketing.’^ 2. **That the three standards recommended by the Con¬ 
ference of packers in consulbitioii with Messrs. Lyon and Arndt are:— (a) cold dip; 
(h) modified hot caustic dip; (c) mixed dip. That practical experience of the industry, 
confirmed by the res£*arch work, indicates that the cedd dip and mixed dip give satis¬ 
factory results only when the condition of the fresh fruit is satisfactory and drying 
conditions favorable, therefore?, in the interest of standardisation, it is strongly recom¬ 
mended that the modified hot caustic dip be recommended for general use. That this 
rionfenmce request Mr. Lyon, after consultation with the Department of Agriculture in 
the Btates concerned, to prepare an advisory pamphlet descriptive of the preparation 
and use of these standard dips. 

WAIKLRIE (Average annual rainfall, 9.61m.). 

February loth.—Present: 37 members. 

llAKVESTfNG OF SCLTANAS. —Mr. II. ficriujian (District Horticultural Instructor), in an 
addres.s on this subject, dealt with the factors which, apart from dipping, were primarily 
resfamsible for much of the low-grade fruit. The time to begin picking was more or less 
gf)\*erned by the amount of rack space In any case, i>iekiiig should not begin until the 
gr.ijH's sljowa*d a liioaiime t<’sl (if 3'1 jk*! cent. If they were picked sooner the loss in 
weight was too great. He had set a Beaume Kadiiig of per cent, as a starting-point,, 
but this could be taken as a guide only, as the maximum Beaume obtainable rhowed 
eonsiderable variation on different vineyards and in different seasons. During recent 
years flue chief purpose of the grower had, or should have been, to produce quality 
i’riiit, and the difference in th<’ values of the variou.s grades was a big incentive to spur 
liirn on to that end. Of what value Avas ccorect cultivation, irrigation, fertilising, and 
dipping if one had not sufficient rack sx^ue to handle the crop In all the settlements 
lie found groAvers working right thrtmgh tin? year iibing all the knoAA'ledge they possessed 
in order to produce a lieaA'y crop of sultanas, and v’ery often they aclue\"ed their pur¬ 
pose, but if there was not sufficient rack space to handle it, the labor and cost of 
producing it was very largely lost. Most (»f the one and Iavo crown sultanas were 
traceable? to cither uncovered racks or a shortage of rack space. (Secretary, Mr. R. 
Thompson.) 

YOUNGHUBBAND.—Meeting held November oth. Present: Mr. G. Mann (chair), 
seven meiiilK?rs, and two visitors. Mr. Mann read an instructiA^e pajier, “Side Lines on 
the Farm.” (Secretary, Mr. H. GoA^Iing.) 
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Summary of Meetings, dhc* 


Branch. 

j Date of 

Members 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


i Meeting. 

Present. 

Kunkeri .... 

6/11/30 

8 

Formal. 

F. Ling 

Kunkeri .... 

! 11/3/31 

12 

Formal. 

F. Ling 

H. Loffler 

Overland 

1 3/3/31 

1 

12 

Harvest Reports ....... 

Corner 



Overland 

7/4/31 

14 

Address—“ Reducing the 

H. Loffler 

Comer 


Cost of Wheat Pro- 
duction,’* Mr. R. L. 
GrliBths 


i 

1 

Harama .... 

1 18/3/31 

15 

Harvest Reports . 

T. Hinkley 

Knlkawirra . 

1 10/2/31 

8 

Paper—“ The Wool In- 

H. Elliot, Karoonda 



dustry ” 

Knlkawirra . 

17/3/31 

10 

Formal. 

H. Elliot, Karoonda 

Kalyan .... 

18/3/31 

10 

Paper—“ Stubble Bum- 

R. Lang, Goondooloo 



ing,” Mr. C. RawoUe 

Yurgo . 

Boi^U. 

12/3/31 

7 

Annual Meeting . 

M. Walker 

2/3/31 

13 

Question Box . 

M. Banks 

Parilla. 

17/3/31 

9 

Harvest Reports . 

C. Foale 

Lameroo*.... 

21/3/31 

17 

Address—“ V’^eterinary 

B. Koch 



Lodges/* Mrs. Moncnr 


Olanfield ... 

6/3/31 

— 

Address—“ PreparationB 

L. Orwell, Lameroo 




for Seeding,” Mr. R. L. 
Griffiths 


Netherton .. 

1/4/31 

4/3/31 

15 

Annual Meeting . 

C. WUkin, Yumali 

Yonnghus- 

9 

Address—” Sheep and 

H. Gowling, Mannum 

band 



Wool,” Mr. C. H. 
Goddard 


Yoimghus- 

band 

1/4/31 

7 

Paper—” Preparing the 
Clip.” Mr. W. Schmidt 

H. Gowling, Mannum 

Renmark .., 

8/4/31 

11 

Addresses—Messrs. W. J. 

W. Meier 



Spaiford and H. B. 
Barlow 



Lowbauk ... 

8/4/31 

12 

Address—” Cost of Wheat 

L, Oeyer, Waikorie 




Production,” Mr. H. L. 
Griffiths 


•Copeville ... 

: 26/2/31 

10 

Experimental Plots 

G. Sutherland 



Report 


Jervois .... 

; 28/3/31 

12 

Ke-organisation of Branch 

' M. Wilkiir 

Boolgun ... 

: 8/4/31 

17 

Address—Mr. R. L. 

! J. Palm 



Griffiths 


Moorlands .. 

i 17/4/31 

11 

Address—” Wheat Pro¬ 

1 L. Ortloff 




duction Costs,” Mr. R. 

L. Griffiths 

i 

! 

Coomandook 

24/4/31 ^ 

11 i 

Discussion—“ Rearing 

j W. Trestrail 

i 



Pigs*’ 

! 

Kalyan - 

21/4/31 

9 

Address-*” Wheat Pro- 

1 H. Lang, Goondooloo 



duction Costs,” Mr. R. 

L. Griffiths 



Tulkineara.. i 

8/10/30 

13 

Address—” Ailments of 

F. Vardon 



the Cow,” Mr. J. Holt- 
ham 



Bugle. 

6/10/30 

14 and 7 

Address—” Sheep and 

B. Auricht, Taldra 


visitors 

Wool,” Mr. C. Goddard 


Meribah .... 

13/10/30 

16 

Congress Report. 

E. H. Carr 

Knlkawirra . 

11/11/30 

18 : 

Address—” Sheep and 

H. Elliot, Karoonda 




Wool,” Mr. C. Goddard 


Kanni . 

6/11/30 

— ! 

Debate. 

J. Woodhead, Walkerie 

Pinnaroo ... 

17/2/31 

8 1 

Paper—” The Wool In- 

H. Badman 



dtistiy,” H. Badman 


Henmark ... 

9/12/30 

14 and 32 

Addresses by Messrs. E. 

W. Meier 



visitors 

Seary, A. V. Lyons, and 
F. Arndt 1 


Renmark ... 

12/2/31 

11 

Address—” Manufacture 

W. Meier 



of Wine,” Mr. K. 
Weidenhofer 



Lameroo^... 

21/2/31 

18 

Harvest Reports ....... 

R. Koch 

*Netbertan .. 

4/3/31 

10 and 6 

Address—” Preparations i 

C. Wilkin, Yumali 


visitors 

for Seeding,** Mr. R. L. 
Griffiths 1 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

ASHBOURNE. 

After having been in recess for some time, meetings were resumed on October 23rd. 
There was a good attendance of members and visitors, and addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. H. (L Pritchard and H. J. Ap])S of tht» Department of Agriculture. 

Licks for Sheep. —Meeting held November 5th. Present: 12 members. Mr. ML 
Horwood addressed the meeting on Licks for Sheep/^ the former part consisting of 
the reading of an address by Mr. Marston, the chief of the Division of Animal 
Nutrition, delivered at Mount Gambier. This was supplemented by an original paper 
emliodying Mr. Horwood’s c3xperionce. It was stated that for wool growing a lick 
containing cystine was necessary, as this substaiie<‘ was present in wool to the extent 
of 13 per cent. Legumes, such as clover, were deficient in cystine, and did not provide' 
an ideal wool-growing diet. Top dressing did not pay on land with less than 20in. 
rainfall^ but some of the benefits of top dressing could be achieved by feeding phosphate 
in lick form at a very smalt cost. Iodine was present in sufficient quantities in prac¬ 
tically all Australian soils, therefore a lick containing iodine was not necessary. A 
lick Mr. Horwood used was mixed in the following proportions:—lOOlbs. rock phosphate;; 
lOOlbs. salt; d per cent, molasses. One sheep would require 41bg. to 51bs. per annum, 
and the cost would be roughly 2^<1. per head. Members stated that they had found 
rock salt to be very much liked by sheep, but that was practically their whole experience 
as regards licks. It was surmised by some that a lick for wool production might 
not be the most suitable for fattening purposes, but the speaker, while agreeing with 
this, said that the lick he was using (above referred to) had improved the health of 
the sheep, and healthy sheep would grow more wool as well as fatten better. 

Banking and Finance. —M<*eting held December 3rd. Present: 10 members and six 
visitors. Mr. F. Laycock, Manager of the Strathalbyn Branch of the National Bank, 
in the course? of an address on the above subject, said banking and finance were matters 
which it was necessary at these times to understand more fully than had beem done in 
the past, and that individuals should take a more active part in determining the manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the nation was the hope expressed. The functions of a bank 
were to trade in money as a merchant trades in goods. The margin between interest 
f>aid on deposit and interest accruing from loan represented the profits to the bank in 
the same way as a merchant received a margin on the purchase and sale of goods. The 
advantages of a bank were mainly: — (1) To provide a safe depository for funds; (2) to 
save time and trouble; (3) to facilitate the payment of debts; (4) to lend on overdraft: 
(5) to provide safe keeping for deeds and securities; (h) for reference. Among the 
functions of a bank was the issue of notes for currency. This, however, in Australia 
was all done by the Commonwealth Bank. The issue of notes in lieu of coinage multi¬ 
plied the usefulness of currency. The coin re.scrvc was about 33^ per cent, of the note 
issue, and this proportion was looked upon as perfectly sound policy. As, however, all 
notes issued were not in circulation, the proportion of coinage was slightly greater than 
the above. The value of life assurance was emphasised, the speaker saying that in the 
institution with which he was connected it was necessary for employees to take out a 
)»olicy to supplement the existent provident fund. That farmers, in common with other 
biisiiiosses, should take stock at least once annually was also expressed, as this enabled 
a more accurate survey of the operation of the business. In this connection, it was 
also stated that it is wise for a customer to acquaint his banker with the state of his 
business, as this established a feeling of confidence ami facilitated business. In selecting 
a bank, care was necessary, although in Australia any one of the associated banks was 
quite safe. With regard to the all-too-much talked of repudiation, it was made apparent 
quite safe. 

Potato Cvlti re. —Meeting held danuary^ 28th. Present: 10 members. In the course of 
an address on the above subject, Mr. C. Pitt said that his intention was to deal more 
particularly on the care and selection of seed. The y»otato was second to wheat as a 
staple food, and therefore commanded a great deal of attention. The prevalent idea 
that imported seed gave better results than local wa.s because local seed, as a rule, 
was the culls after the marketable tubers had been disposed of. The speaker's experi¬ 
ence in this matter was that, after a number of years years’ saving from hi.s own crop,, 
the results were in no way depreciating; in fact, the reverse was the case. This, how- 
€3ver, was the outcome of selecting the seed as the crop was dug, when any good plant 
would be put aside and saved for seed. Another point stressed was th© advisability of 
planting seed dug before the crop was quite mature. The results of various authoritative 
experiments proved conclusively that immature seed gave better returns than that dug 
when the haulms were dry. The opinion that cutting the seed up to 24 hours before 
planting did not adversely affect it, provided it was not exposed to the ^sun, was 
expressed. An alternative to farmyard manure was the practice of ploughing in such 
green manure as peas, mustard, and rye. This enabled the soil to retain its original 
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character and productiveness. Mr, V. Payne, in the following discussion stated that 
he found the stem end of the seed potato inferior to the other end. He favored a 
change of seed for early planting, at any rate with Snowflakes. He obtained the best 
results by importing seed each year. Mr. W. Carter stated that scab was prevalent 
before the advent of super. The opinions as to manuring were that super with potash 
in quantities not above lOcwts. to IScwts. per acre of the mixture was preferable. 
(Secretary, Mr. H. H. Pitt.) 


March 4tli.—Present: 14 members. 

Foddek Chops. —Mr. V, Payne read the following paper;—‘‘Many farmers now recog¬ 
nise tliat they must keep the maximum amount of stock to enable them to obtain the 
greatest possible yields from their holdings. It is questionable whether this is being 
done, e8i)ecially in our southern or heavy rainfall districts, owing to the fact that special 
crops for fodder are not being grown. Since tlie decline in prices for all our products 
of from HO to 50 per cent., a serious review of our primary production must take place, 
to enable us, to obtain a greater net return. There is food for thought in the fact that 
as a rule we find the winter half gone l>efore the stock are able to get suflEleient green 
feeil. Fodtler crops could be grown to fill this gap. These could he divided as follows:— 
First and best, lucerne; second, peas; third, oats; fourth, maize and others. The feeding 
value of lucerne is well known, but imfortunately the flea is a serious pest. The best 
time, generally speaking, for sowing in this district would probably be late August and 
Beptember. If the seed bed is well prepared, a heavy sowing of seed, «ay, SOlbs. to 
251bs. per acre, applied, and as soon as the plant was strong enough, to be cut, the 
efl’ects of the flea would certainly be lessened. With irrigation four or five cuts could 
be obtained <lurmg the season after the bed had been established. Lucerne can be fed 
with a big profit to dairy cows, ewes and lambs, and breeding sows. If fed in con¬ 
junction with oaten chaff and bran, there is probably no more suitable ration for a 
dairy cow. It is usually recognised that 1 acre of lucerne, well irrigated and manured, 
will produce enough green feed during the summer months to keep from seven to ten 
.daily cows, if fed in conjunction with the necessary dry feed. Peas fed dry are pro¬ 
bably one of the best fattening grains. Pigs have certainly not re(*x*ived the attention 
they should in this State. Usually they are regarded as a side line of a dairy farm. 

This, to an extent, is true. The skim milk is u great aid in fattening and rearing 

young pigs. Pigs are a paying proposition on aiinost Jiny type of farm. 1 have, 

already quoted lucerne for breeding sows and little pigs, and to follow this up with a 

good paddock of peas would be a very reliable and protitable practice. The lamb 
breeder, also, is able to take advantage of the pea crop, selling the lambs at from 11s. 
to los., instead of at from Os. to 8s. for grass grown lambs. Ewes and wethers can 
also be fattened on peas profitably. The practice of sowing oats for^early green feed, 
especially on the better lands, has probably no equal. To sow oats on land cropped by 
potatoes after the first autumn rains is unquestionably goo<l. Best results cannot i)o 
expected from land freshly broken up, as so much more rain is required to remlei* it 
fit for sowing. Two to 2Jbush. is the best amount to sow. Some farmers advocate 
drilling both ways, in order to obtain a better plant, and reduce subsequent damag(» 
by stock, principally sheep. The oat crop cun be grazed off until August, and a good 
hay or grain crop obtained. This is in the nature of obtaining two crops at onci‘, 
first the green fodder and then the grain. Oats are an excellent cover crop for sub¬ 
terranean clover. Maize is principally used by dairymen. Probably a greater amount 
of fodder per acre can be grown from this crop than from any,other. September and 
October are suitable months for sowing, and swampy land is preferable. The growth 
is prolific, as is also its soil-impoverishing tendencies. Maize may be used as cnsihigc 
or fed to cows with cliaff and bran. Fed in conjunction with thei natural grasses only, 
it is not a profitable crop. Barley is a splendid early feed, but has not the stayiiig 
powers of oats, nor has it the same value for hay. It is a really good fattening grain. 
Turnips and rape are also good fodder crops, being splendid for sheep and pig grazing, 
both being easily grown on good soils. On our good lands a good rotation of crops 
would be:—First year, natural grasses; smmd, peas; third, potatoes, turnips, or rape; 
fourth, green feed, oats, &c. Land worked in this way will not run out, but will prcxluce 
good crops year after year, under favorable weather conditions.’^ An extract from a 
publication on Sudan grass, to the effect that it was a rank feeder, was similar in com¬ 
position to Johnson and other similar grasses, was a laxative, was drought resistant, 
and under good conditions produced more liay than any other crop, completed Mr. 
Payne’s paper. Mr. H. R. Meyer considered that lambs did better in paddocks where 
subterranean clover is not so plentiful, where rye and other grasses of that kind 
predominated. Messrs. Kirkham Brothers had proved that clover was a pronounce<i 
success on second-class land. It was readily agreed that lucerne was the “King of 
fodders.” (Secretary, Mr* H. Pitt.) 
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BALHANNAH. 

November 7th.—^Present: 18 members. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) gave an address, ^'Manures/' 
At the meeting held on December 5th, which was attended by 14 members, the 
Secretary read a paper, ^‘Thc Apple and its Cultivation.^’ (Secretary, Mr. C. Drasby.) 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

November Kith.—Present: 12 members. 

The Department of AoRiciTiiTiTRE ani> the AoriciiltitraJj Bureau of South Aus- 
TRALIA, —Mr. E. Skewes read the following paper:—The Bureau was established in 
South Australia in the year 1888, the first meeting being held on April lOth in that 
year. At tjie close of the first year, the membershij) roll contained 53 names, and the 
number of Branches then in existence was five. Those figures have since increased very 
rapidly, and there are at present 8,337 members and 305 Branches, a truly remarkable 
record and an indication of the widespread nature of the Bureau. The number of new 
members enrolled for the last firKjncial year was filO, and the number of new Branches 
established for that year 26, which shows that there is still room for expansion, and 
also that in spite of the hard times we are now experiencing, the Bureau is continuing 
to make very satisfactory progress. During the year 1012 it was decided to confer 
life membership on those members who render services to the Bureau that are ivorthy of 
special recognition. There are at present over 280 such members. It is usual that this 
distinction should not be made until a mcmiber has l.>een connected with the Bureau 
for at least 20 years. Membership of the Bureau contains a number of privileges and 
facilities for the obtaining of information of value to those engaged in primary pro¬ 
duction. The services of the I)e})artniental oflficers are at all times available to members, 
and the District Instructors are always glad to have the opportunity of looking over 
a member’s farm and offering such member any advice he may icquirc during the tinu? 
that the Instructor is in the district. By having the Instructor on the holding, he i» 
in a much better position to advise the farmer, as he can more readily ascertain the 
exact nature of the difficulty and the circumstances contributing thereto. A visit of 
this nature is most interesting, and that apart from any actual trouble that the farmer 
may 'wish to discuss, he will :^d a general talk on his farm with the Instructor very 
beneficial. Our Branch has had some very interesting addresses delivered at our meet¬ 
ings by the Department's Instructors. The Department is at all times ever ready to 
assist members in any way possible. A letter addressed to the Department will be 
attended to promptly and a complete answer givcm to the queries contained in same. 
The Department is also prepared to analyse, free of charge, samples of water and 
soil and ascertain the pro])ortions, of chemicals, &c., contained in them. Although, as 
mentioned previously, the Bureau section is what interests us most, we must remember 
that the Department is in charge of a trenieiulous amount of w'ork in the way of 
experiments and research work, and on which the value of the Bureau is really based. 
The Department has under its control two experimental farms—one in the South-East 
and Lower North, and experimental orchards at Blackwood and Berri, In a furthei 
endeavor to ascertain the individual requirements of various parts of the State, the 
Department has established demonstration and experimental plots in various centres on 
private farms in association with the local Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. These 
plots, whilst proving which grasses and cereals arc most suitable for the particular 
district in which they arc located, are also used for superphosphate experiments, and 
arc of considerable benefit to farmers in these districts where they arc situated. 
Roseworthy College and the Waite Research Institute are closely allied to the Depart 
mtmt. In Roseworthy College an opportunity ie afforded to the students to gain an 
insight into the practical side of agriculture, and farmers' sons on leaving school have 
the chance of studying whichever branch of j^rimary production it should be their 
intention of pursuing latei in life. A Winter Bchool is conducted at the College each 
year for a short period, and an invitation is extended to anyone engaged in agricultural 
pursuits to attend, members of Agricultural Bureaux having preference, Be.sidos the 
instruction section, the College does a lot of experimental work with the breeding of 
new wheats, the breeding of lambs suitable for export, and the State owes a good deal 
of its success in farming to the College. A number of competitions are conduct(^d by 
the Department each year throughout the State, and they now comprise such competitions 
as fallow, crop, seed wheat, improved pasture, farm, and pruning. Valuable prizes are 
presented to the Department by manufacturers, vigiierons, and others interested in the 
welfare of the competitions, and, although it is not many years since they were first 
started, they have become very popular and are well contested. Several field trials are 
conducted each year, at which farmers are given the opportunity of comparing the 
various fnrm machinery at work under local conditions. The Department isvindebted 
to the machinery warehouses for the interest they take in these trials, as they are often 
involved in considerable expense in making available their machinery. A number of 
Branches of the Women ^s Bureau have been formed during recent years. The first one 
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was established at Biverton in 1917, and since then simdlar Branches have been formed 
at Saddleworth, Williamstown, Kalangadoo, Millicent, Pinnaroe, Wilkawatt, Kangarilla, 
Wasleys, Belalie, G-ladstone, Auburn, Geode, Eurelia, Millicent, Nelshaby, Parrakie, 
Wirrilla, Parilla, Parilla Well, and Warcowie. These Branches are conducted on similar 
lines to those of the men, and have been found a very advantageous introduction. 
Another important section of the Department is the Library and that dealing with the 
issuing of literature and the Jowmal of Agriculture. The Library is available to mem¬ 
bers in search of some particular information, and witli a view of bringing that portion 
into closer touch with the farmer, a number of Branches have started libraries of their 
own. A number of bulletins are available from the Department, and a list of them 
will be found on the back of any Jowmal of Agriculture. A member requiring infor> 
mation on a special subject would be well advised to obtain one dealing with 3ie par¬ 
ticular matter in which he is interested. The Journal of Agriculture contains much 
useful information, and a half-hour can be spent very profitably in reading it through. 

The officers of the Department are in constant touch with similar organisations in 
the other States and in various parts of the world, and is regularly receiving valuable 
information from those sources. The Department of Agriculture in Victoria recently 
introduced the Better Farming Train system into its activities, and our State was par¬ 
ticularly fortunate in being granted the use of the train for a short period. A very 
large number of farmers availed themselves of the opportunity to visit the train during 
its limited stay, and a great deal of interest was evinced by them in the various 
exhibits and lectures. The fact occurred to me how desirable it would* be if such a 
train could be made a permanent institution and a visit made to lihe whole of the 
agricultural areas of the Commonwealth. Unfortunately, on account of the variety of 
railway gauges with which our country is beset, that is practically impossible. Aus¬ 
tralia is mainly dependent on her primary products, and it is unfortunate that only a 
small proportion of the population is engaged directly in rural pursuits—itho proportion 
in this State being about 10 per cent, of the total population. On account of this fact 
the primary producer is at a very serious disadvantage, since in all things. Government 
and otherwise, the majority rules. It seems to me that the man on the land is not 
always regarded in the kindly light that he is at such times as we are now passing 
through, when people more than ever realise wfiat an important part he plays in the 
national welfare of our country. I trust that not only now, but also when good times 
come again, the primary producers will receive the utmost consideration and encourage¬ 
ment that they undoubtedly deserve and which it is their right to expect. It is through 
the Department of Agriculture that we must look for a helping hand, and it will be 
through the recommendations of the Advisory Board of Agriculture t^at our requests 
and requirements will receive the most respect. \ye do not only need the .assistance 
necessary for increasing our returns, but also the means of remedying those influences 
that are operating against the primary producer, and are preventing the business of 
primary production being carried on profitably. The low prices ruling for our market¬ 
able produce would not affect us so adversely if it were within our power to regulate 
the costs of production accordingly. With the Advisory Board of .Agriculture and the 
Department of Agriculture there is a connection from the farmer to the Government in 
matters of legislation due to his membership of the Bureau. In this connection, the 
District Conferences of the Agricultural Bureaux and the Annual Congress, which i.s 
held in Adelaide, are valuable as a means of passing resolutions for the improvement 
of legislation affecting the man on the land. One of the main objects of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau system is to forge a connection between the Department of Agriculture 
and the primary producers, whereby the latter can be informed of the results of the 
Department’s activities. Another advantage of the Bureau system is the social side. 
It is of considerable value in that respect, for by meeting eatjh month, the residents of 
a district are brought together and given an opportunity to exchange ideas and discusa 
matters of local interest. Our Branch was started in 1922, and I feel sure has been 
of very great assistance to those connected with it. I sincerely trust that it will 
continue to progress and that the ensuing year will be a very successful one. 

Meeting held December 8th. Present: 13 members, two visitors. Mr. R. Tavener 
read a paper dealing with a trip to the Marriekville (New South Wales) Woollen Mills. 
Nine members were present at the meeting held on January 12th, which took the form 
of a Question Box. To poison boxthom, Mr. Shipway was advised to use a solution 
consisting of lib. of arsenic to lOgalls. of water. (Secretary, Mr. D. Gordon.) 

MACGILLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in,). 

November 4tli.—Present: Seven members and two visitors. 

Pigs. —Mr. B, Wheaton read the following paper:—‘‘Pig raising on the Island is a 
side liry? that should receive more attention than it has in the past. The food- can 
all be easily grown on the farms, and if carefully attended the pigs should show a 
good profit over a number of years. Tlie prices received for pigs—as with any other 
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stock or produee—will vary, so that it is necessary to compare high and low prices- 
The successful pig breeder is the man who sticks to his job, and although he will 
experience times when profl'te are small, it is safe to assume that prices will rise again. 
While ^ I have found the Mid^York to give good results, the question of breed is one 
of opinion, but if^ pigs for export are to be successfully raised, more consideration 
will have^ to be given to the breed that suits the market where the bacon is sold. 
As the distance from the market has to be considered, it is most profitable to market 
pigs from the Island as prime baconers, weighing 12()lb6. to 1401b8. dressed. It is not 
advisable for a beginner to start with too many pigs. One or two sows for a starts 
and if they are good ones, the sows from them can be kept es breeders, but it will 
be found that, unless a lot of milk is available, four sows are enough for a farm. 
Having selected the sows and boar—which should always be a pure-bred one—they can 
be mated at about eight months old. A sow will rear two litters a year. Care should 
be taken that breeding is arranged so that they do not farrow in the hot months of 
summer or the cx)ld wet of winter. The question of sties has to be considered, and 
while makeshifts can be used to start, the sooner on<^ gets good sties with a good floor, 
80 that they can be easily cleaned out every morning, tho sooner will a bigger profit 
be shown. There will be less losses «t birth, the general health of the pigs will be 
better, and the stock easier to handle. About four sties are necessary for farrowing 
and topping up pigs for market. There should be two compartments—the inside, which 
is roofed and is used for a bed, should have a rail all round about Tin. from wall and 
floor to prevent the sows lying on the young pigs, and the outside portion for feeding. 
If built of stone or concrete, a concrete trough can be cheaply built in. Besides the 
sties it is necessary to have a few small paddeu-ks of I acre to 1 acre with a shelter 
in each. These can be sown for greenfeed, or after they have l)een used for pigs 
for some time, will grow quite a lot of grass. Naturally, the j-ig is a grazing animal, 
and a good supply of greenfeed that can l>o grazed is a good help for the boar and 
sows, and the young pigs after they are weaned and until they are shut up to fatten. 
There is no animal that turns its food int<i a saleable carcass so rapidly or efficiently 
us the pig, and while 4lb8. of barley to Igall. of skim milk makes an ideal ration, 
other foodstuffs can l)e made use of. It is for the individual farmer to use the material 
h<‘ has or which he considers he can most economically provide. I consider barley the 
cheapest food that can be grown, with oats and peas when they are available. The 
sows and boar can be kept in a small i»addock most of the year, and besides grass 
and plenty of water—which should be available to pigs at all times—I consider sheaved 
barley the best other feed for them, wnth oats for a change. They oat some of the 
stwiw and always have bedding. Sows should be brought in to the sty a week before 
farro\\Tng and fed on swill—milk and soaked barley. Give the sow a bedding of straw, 
but do not have a lot in the sty at farrowing time, and it should be short. A sow 
enn rear eight pigs comfortably, but if more than nine she will need a little extra 
attention, with the best food should rear a good, even litter. At four or fivt' weeks 
the young boars should be castrated and weaned when about seven weeks old. At 
four or five weeks the young pigs will start to eat, and can be given a little crushed 
l)a.rley and skim milk wihere the sow’ cannot get it. At w’eaning time turn the sow 
out and leave the little pigs in the sty for tw’o or three wreeks longer. They should 
1 h' well fed, but should not tie given more than they will clean up. If any food is 
left remove it before putting in a fresh feed. Before turning out the* sow, give her 
an oiling with waste oil. If it is put along the back it wdll soon run down over her 
body. This keeps the skin clean and free from scale and vermin. The young pigs 
should also be oiled before they are put out in the small paddock from the sty. If 
there is green grass or other greenfeed available, the x>igs wdll not need so much grain 
to keep them growing wcdl. It is at this timie that one can force the pigs or just 
keep them going so as to market when at the most opportune time. No doubt crushed 
grain is better, but pigs do well on soaked, and saves the expense of crushing. A 
C/Crtain amount of crushed corn is much better while the pigs are small. Whore there 
is not enough milk, meat meal occasionally is necessary. Wallabies or kangaroos 
boiled, and, when cx)oked, added to the barley make a good feed. A little bone meal 
mixed in with the feed is a help. Charcoal and any ashes available should be put 
in the pigs^ yards. WThen the pigs are grown—fit tfi top up—they should bo brought 
into the sties. Bo not put too many together in a pen—three or four is sufficient. 
If you have more than the pens will hold at once, pick out tho biggest and get them 
off to market and then bring in the seconds. As soon as they are penned spray them 
with milk oil fluid to get them clean, and repeat this about twice—tho last spraying 
a day or two before sending to market. An orchard spray is a good thing for this. 
When fattening give as much feed as they will clean up. Brand the pigs with a 
letter by painting after first cutting the hair where tho letter will be. Always send 
pigs to market as a good even line, so that of, say, 12 jpigs, they will only need to be 
divided into two lots at the most for sale. factor to aim at. 

Always see that the pigs are in prime condition before marketing. There is room 
for a good deal of co-operation by two or more pig raisers who own three or four 
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sows. If they agree on the breed, one boar would do for both. They could also 
market together, so that a full load could be taken in, and also be a full load for a 
carrier at Port Adelaide. In conclusion^ do not show ta lad the pigs and the feed and 
expect, without any further attention, to find prime pigs ready for market in a few 
months time. Pigs deteriorate quicker than any other animal, and the owner needs to 
see them often, and if not doing well, remedy the fault. Healthy stock bred and 
kept in clean, warm, healthy sties, and fed regularly will give regular and rapid 
increase in value, brought about as ecxjnomically as possible. If this cannot be done, 
do not keep pigs.’' (Secretary, Mr. J. Wood.) 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall. 27.29in.). 

December 5th.—Present; Eight members and 27 visitors. 

Bush Fires. —The following are extracts of an address delivered by Mr. Geo. Warren, of 
Mount Crawford :—Everyone should have some appliance to combat fiires. When a fire is put 
out, make certain it cannot break out again. It should be the duty and in the interest of every 
good citizen (not only landholders) to pR>vent fires. The public should be educated to the 
dangers of bush fires and to take precautions. In Mount Crawford district, steel fireplaces are 
erected on picnic giounds, where warnings are posted up. On Saturday afternoons, Sundays, 
and holidays voluntary patrols are engaged, who have power to enforce the Bush Fires Act. 
Bound-shouldered clear glass bottles can cause a fire, so should be destroyed. Helpers should 
be directed where to go. Make sure eveiything is out on the night of the fire. Mr. Davey then 
spoke to the meeting about knapsack spray pumps ; he urged everyone who possibly could 
to possess one, which would greatly minimise the risk of fires spreading. (Secretary, Mr. D. 8. 
Smith.) 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.02in.). 

The monthly meeting w'as held on November 2l8t at Mr. A. M. Puller's property, 
Inman Valley, and was attended by 19 members, together with members from 
Inman Valley and Rapid Bay Branches, Messrs. R. C. Scott and R. Hill, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and C. A. Goddard (Wool Instructor, School of Mines). 
The meeting took the form of an inspection of the experimental plots of Mr. Fuller's 
property. 


February 2l8t.—Present: Ifi members. 

Dried Fruits. —In the course of an address on this subject, Mr. J. Foot tuuphasiaed 
the value of dried fruit in the home, both from an economical and a health standpoiut. 
Nearly all farmers had fruit trees of some kind, and any outlay that was made so 
that the fruit could be dried would be well repaid. Only the best quality should be 
used and in the best condition. If possible, trays should never be made of iron or 
bags; the most convenient size was about 4ft. x 2ft. Apricots should be sulphured for 
10 to 12 hours, with about lib. of sulphur to about fiOlbs. of fruit. Plums in many 
cases made just as good dried fruits as prunes. Use a h(*t caustic dip for tliese fruits 
(lib. caustic soda to lOgalls. boiling water), and leave the fruit in for 8 to 10 seconds, 
with a little longer if the fruit is green. Best results will be obtained with prunes if 
drying is started in the shade in a position so that the wind can blow through theut, 
and finished in the sun. Put in a box and sweat for a month after drying. Treat 
peaches and nectarines the same as apricots. The quicker these are dried tlie better. 
Pears make excellent dried fruits and should be heavily sulphured (21bs. sulphur to 
OOlbs. fruit for about 18 to 20 hours). They should be dried in tlie shade. Apples 
are not very successful to dry, and involve a good deal of trouble. Grapes make some 
of the finest dried fruit tliat can be obtained. They should be put in a caustic soda dip 
(lib. to lOgalls. of water) and dried in the sun. All fruits should be packed in a 
sweat box to finish of^, so that all are equalised as regards moisture. As regards the 
fruit grub, if care is taken, the fruit not left lying about, and the boxes lined with 
grease-proof paper, no trouble should be experienced. After drying and sweating 
(apricots, pears, peaches, &c.) a dip of wattle gum prevents attacks of grubs. A 
glycerine and treacle dip can be used for all fruits. Mr. H. Parsons read a paper, 
'‘Lessons from 1930." (Secretary, Mr. A. Lowe, c./o Jacob & Russell, Pirie Street, 
Adelaide.) 


BuAPID BAY. 

November 13th.—Present: 14 members. 

Making Farm Life Attract^ive. —Mr. B. Hooper read the following paper:—“It is 
essential to adopt a definite system of farm management. It is a good policy to allow 
the hired farm hands (or the sous, as the ease may be) some interest in the farm. Cows 
are a sKie line on most farms, and if the man looking after the cows is given a per¬ 
centage of the cream cheque in addition to his wages, he wfiU naturally endeavor to 
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abtiiiu th(3 best results. In ilie matter of the eows themselves, it pays a farmer to 
keep a good, well-bred herd. Purehaso a good bull. Breeding your owu stock becomes 
very interesting, and leads to taking a pride in the farm. If a farmer using horse 
teams cannot' afford to purchase a stallion he should try to secure the services of a 
good type of stallion for his brood mares. The Clydesdale or Suffolk P^nch breeds 
are good types for farm work. Care of the hoi‘ses in a point of most importance. A 
good stable with a straw roof, being cool in summer and warm ui winter, goes a long 
way towards keeping horses fit for work. Grooming is also an important factor in 
kee[)ing horses fit. It takes time to give horses proper care and attention, but the 
only return they get for their w’ork is their keep, so surely all fair-minded men, who 
are responsible for their care, should treat them well. In these times, when every item 
of expenditure calls for close scrutiny, it will pay farmers with horse teams to see 
tlrnt their hartiess sets receive the best care and preservathe treatment to ensure that 
they last as long as possible. A point of first importance in harness treatment is 
systematic oiling and cleaning. Only animal or vegetable oils should be used. Neatsfoot 
oil, or half Neatsfoot and half tallow melted together and ai)plied vrarm is suitable. 
Fish oil is also recommended. It is advisable to wipe sweat-marked harness thoroughly 
dry after a day’s work. All machinery and implements should be kept clean and as 
up-to-date as possible, so that the work is easily and well done. During seeding and 
Imrvesting season a reliable man should be allow’ed to carry out his ploughing or 
drilling, reaping, or wliatever he ma}' be doing, in his owii way, as if the farm w'as 
bis own. He will be more interested and take a greater i>ride in his work if allowed 
this freedom. * ’ 

A special meeting w-as held on November 2Cth. Mr. C. Goddard, of the School of 
Mines, delivered an address, Sheep Management and Handling the Clip.” (Secretalry, 
Mr. L. Morris, Delame re.) 


RAPID BAY. 

February 12th.—Present; 11 members. 

Soil FiatTiLiTV.—Mr. J. Muller read the following paper:—”The most common cause 
of infertility of soil is lack of humus, though there are quite a number of causes that 
have the effect of making soil infertile, such as lack of minerals that supply the plant 
food, or the soil may be in suck a condition that plants cannot avail themselves of that 
food; or it may be too wet or too dry—oach one of those causes would have the effect 
of plants not thriving. Yet the soil could only be classed as infertile. In most cases, 
the reason why .soil is deficient in humus is that it has been depleted through constant 
cultivation, more especially where the wheat-fallow system has been adopted and no 
provision has been made to replenish the drain on the natural supply. If fanuera would 
only study and adopt the laws of Nature, such a state of affairs w'ould not be so marked 
MS it is in some cases. Borne soils also stand more abuse in that direction than others, 
but there is no excuse for abuse, more especially when it touches one’s own pocket. 
The thing then is how to stop the dexiletioii. There is no doubt that rotation of crops 
will go a long way towards solving that problem, because one kind of crop ‘invariably 
leaves the soil in a better condition for another kind of crop. Unfortunately, in most 
districts the farmer has not a great variety of crops to choose from—at least, not what 
would turn out a profitable propositon, and that is, after all, the main governing factor. 
On the other hand, some districts, especially those with a good rainfall, lia\'e quite a 
number to choose from. Where peas do well, there is no crop to compare witli it for 
keeping up the fertility of the soil, but the same thing applies to all the legumes, though 
perhaps not to such a great degree; but they all leave the soil in a good mechanical 
condition, and if that can l>e followed by a crop such as rape or sw'edes, that could be 
fed down with sheep, there is no doubt it would tend to increase, instead of diminish, 
the amount of humus. The gf\rdener is in a more enviable position in that respect 
than the farmer, in that he has a greater variety of crops to choose from, but a lesson 
can be learned from that source. The method adopted by m^st gardiners is to fallow 
a crop that grows above the ground by one that grows under the ground, such as root 
crops after potatoes and potatoes after peas or beans, Lack of plant food is also 
a governing factor in infertility, or perhaps plant food in an unbalanced form or 
quantities. Unless the soil is w^aterlogged, it generally contains moat of the minerals 
that are required; the exceptions are phosphates, nitrogen, potash, lime, and lately some 
soils have been found to be deficient in manganese. Every farmer kno^ that to grow 
crops phosphates are necessary, but there are quite a number that still ignore the other 
constituents wkieh in some cases are ,iust as necessary as phosphates. How often do we 
see a crop that has the yellow-green appearance that denotes the lack of nitrogen, but 
as nitrogen in the commercial form is often too expensive to use, the growing of a 
legume, such as peas or clover, is often quite possible. Riape also is a crop that can 
be grown in a number of instances and is highly recommended for fattening sheep, 
lambs, and pigs, the droppings of which, and the rotting of the roots, all help to i^rease 
the fertility of the soil. Rape is a member of the Br(utftiea family, and thrives best where 
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nitrogen is more plentiful, so it is ladvisable to sow it after a crop of peas. It also 
has the advantage of cleaning the ground where peas have the tendency of making the 
ground dirty. Ploughing under green crops has a tendency to sour the soil, and requires 
sweetening afterwards, but it is very useful in replenishing the soil with humus. In 
the wetter districts of the State the soils are mostly more or less sour. This can be 
overcome by the application of a dressing of lime, but as lime is generally too expensive, 
fallowing or the growing of a leguminous crop is to be recomniendod where large areas 
are to be culitivated, though the difficulty can be overcome by the application of lime 
where the area is only small. In most of the Hills gardens sourness is never encoun¬ 
tered, which is probably accounted for by the fact that most gardeners use large quan¬ 
tities of bone dust, which contains 40 per cent, water soluble phosphate, which is mostly 
lime. In our grass lands, maintaining soil fertility is a much simpler job, as we have 
the assistance of Nature more at our disposal than with our cultivated lands. All that 
is necessary is to top-dress the pastures with a manure or a mixture of manures suitable 
for the grasses or clovers, and in some cases to the soil and the climatic conditions. 
Conditions vary so much in different districts that it is advisable for every farmer te 
do a certain amount of experimenting, even if only in a small way.*' (Secretary, Mr. 
L. Morris, Delamere.) 

SHOAL BAY. 

November 4th.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Mr. Turner reported having logged down scrub on the site for the proposed pasture 
experiments. A report of the Annual Congress was given at the meeting held on 
October 7th. A formal meeting was held on December 2nd. (Secretary, Mr. H. Bell, 
Wisanger.) 

BALHANNAH.—Mr. E. W. Mattner presided over an attendance of 19 members at 
the meeting held on February 27th. Mr. H. N. Wicks delivered an address, ‘‘The Home 
Flower Garden." The retiring Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Spoehr) was presented with 
an E.P. cake dish in recognition of his services to the Branch. (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Grasby.) 


Summary of Meetings, rf-c. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

1 1 

I iSubject. 1 

! ! 

Secretary. 

Mt. Compass 

7/1/31 

26 

1 

1 

! i 

Addresses—** Forest i 

Trees,” Mr. C. Durward ; j 
** Forest Entomology,” i 
Campbell j 

Annual Field Day. \ 

Address—” Gardening,” 1 
Mr. M. Jacobs ! 

J. Black 

Mt. Compass 

5/2/31 

1 

1 23 

' 

1 

J. Black 

Ashbourne . 

18/2/31 : 

1 12 and 25 
! visitors 

Address by Mr. H. 
Alderson, B.V.Sc. 

H. Pitt 

Nelshaby ... 

29/1/31 

9 

Paper—” Retrospect and j 
Harvest of 1930,” Mr. 

C. Plenty i 

A. Laurie 

Longwood .. 

3/1/31 ■ 

9 

Homestead Meeting. 

Paper—“ Pastures,” Mr. 

A. Blakely 

J. E. Coles 

Scott's 

Bottom 

3/1/31 1 

i 

6 

£. Atkinson, Cherry 
Gardens 

Scott’s 

Bottom 

31/1/31 

7 

Discussion . 

E. Atkinson, Cherry 
Gardens 

Tweedvole . 

12/12/30 

— 

Debate—“ Pines v, Apple : 
Trees ” ! 

B. Schapel 

Cherry 

GaMens 

7/2/31 

13 and 8 | 
visitors 

1 Homestead Meeting. 

A. R. Stone 

Kangarilla . 

12/2/31 

31 and 
visitors 

Visit to F. H. Faulding’s 
and S.A. Farmers* j 

Union j 

T. Colder 

Gumeracha . 

2/3/31 

11 

Paper—“ Grading Fruit j 

L. Wise 


for Export,” Mr. A. 
Cornish 
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Summary of Meetings^ continued. 


Branch. 1 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Ht. Compass 

5/3/31 

43 

Address—Mr. W. J. Spaf- 
ford 

Paper from Journal of 
Agriculture 

J. Black 

Blackheath . 

5/3/31 

“ 

E. Paech, Rockleigb 

lianghorne^B 

4/3/31. 

7 

Question Box . 

P. Nurse 

Creek 





Brinkley ... 

4/3/31 

17 

Harvest Reports . 

C. Pearson 

•Currency 

9/2/31 

12 

Discussion. 

D. Jeff. Gordon 

Creek 





Currency 

Creek 

19/3/31 

13 

Address—“ Mixed Farm¬ 
ing,” l^lr. R. Hill 

D. Jeff. Gordon 

Btrathalbyn. 

3/3/31 


Paper—“ Problems of the 
Farmer,” Mr. S. Pearce 

F. Allison 

Btrathalbyn. 

3/2/31 

IH 

Address—” Merino 

Sheep,” Hon. W. G. J. 
Mills, M.L.C. 

F. Allison 

BCillendilia .. 

6/2/31 

5 

Harvest Reports . 

V. Wegener 

Millendilla .. 

6 3/31 

10 

Address by Mr. H. B. 
Barlow 

V. Wegener 

Milang. 

11/2/31 

12 

, Address—“ Parturition,” 

I Mr. F. Cleggett, and 

! paper, ” Care of Farm 

J Tools,” Mr. R. Potts 

J. Bagley 

Shoal Bay .. 

10/3/31 

11 

Veterinary Medicine 

Chests 

H. Boll, Wisanger 

Shoal Bay .. 

31/3/31 

10 

Address—“ A Trip to the 
South-East,” Mr. G. 
Turner 

H. BeU, Wisanger 

Langhorne’s 

Creek 

1 4/31 

17 

Address—“ Pig Breeding,” 

1 Mr, A. Poole 

P. Nurse 

Ashbourne . 

27/3,31 

14 

1 Address—“ Experimental 
; Plots,” Mr. R. C. Scott 

H. Pitt 

Currency 

Creek 

9/4/31 

14 

Address—” Home Pro¬ 
jects,” Mr. A. Edquist 

D. Gordon 

Currency 

Creek 

20/4 31 

i 

Addresses by Officers of 
the Royal Automobile 
j Association 

D. Gordon 

Mt. Barker.. 

5 4/31 

i 

1 

1 Address—“ The Pig In¬ 
dustry,” Mr. R. Hill 

P. Wise 

Langhome's 

Creek 

20/4 31 

; 15 

Address—” Stock 
Diseases,” Mr. A. H. 
Robin, B,V.Se. 

P. Nurse 

Kangarilla . 

6/3/31 

1 10 and 8 
visitors 

' Address—” Pig Breeding,” 
Mr. A. Russell 

T. Colder 

Scott's Bot¬ 
tom 

' 28/2/31 

9 

Paper—” Honey,” Mr. 
ITiorpe 

E. Atkinson, Cherry 
Gardens 

Blackwood . 

9/3/31 

13 

: Discussion. 

R. Quinn 

Cherry Gar¬ 
dens 

7/3/31 

8 

i Visit to Blackwood Cool 

1 Stores 

A. Stone 

Mt. Pleasant 

1 6/3/31 

9 

; Discussion. 

1 D. Smith 

Longwood .. 

! 28/3/31 

7 

i Homestead Meeting. 

J. Coles 

Springton .. 

4/2/31 

15 

Harvest Reports . 

E. Brokate 

Springton .. 

4/3/31 

' 8 j 

Question Box . 

E. Brokate 

Springton .. 

1/4/31 

i 

10 j 

Paper— ” Hie Blowfly 
Pest,” Mr. J. Shearer 

E. Brokate 

Balhannah . 

27/3/31 i 

i 

16 

Address— ” Tobacco,” Mr. 
S. B. Opie 

C. Grasby 

Kangarilla . 

10/4/31 i 

10 

Paper— ” Tobacco ” - 

T. Colder 

Cherry Gar¬ 

4/4/31 ! 

1 

12 

Homestead Meeting. 

A. Stone 

dens 




Hartley .... 

28/1/31 1 

9 

Harvest Reports. 

D. Harvey 
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CROWN LANDS. 


LANDS TO BE OFUiBED SHORTLY. 

Lands in the Hundreds of BENARA, COMAUM, GAMBIER, JESSIE, 
JOANNA, KONGORONG, LAKE GEORGE, MAYURRA, McDONNBLL, 
MOUNT BENSON, NARACOORTE, RIVOLI BAY, STIRLING, SYMON, 
and WATERHOUSE. 

When offered full particulars will be published in the Government Onzette^ 
and plans and detail may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Adelaide. 


LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official List 
of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in January and July). The 
list shows the areas, localities, prices, short general descriptions, &c., of the 
sections available, and the conditions under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on application to the Director of 
Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPUCATIONS FOB LAND. 

Intending applicants for any lands which are open for application are 
reminded that application may be made for the whole or any portion of a 
block. The Land Board has power to allot portions of a block if considered 
advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of a 
block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, and the 
successful applicant would be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS* 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to settlers 
has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by the State Bank 
Act, 1925. All applications ^ould be made to the Chairman, Board of 
Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

^ B. S, Bichabds, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 





AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following publications have been issued and are available for distribution at prices mentioned :— 
“ First Aid to the Horse,’* by F. E. Place, B.V.SC., M.R.C.V.S., &c.; price, 8s.; posted, 8s. 8d. 
Journal of (he Department of Agriculture, Ss. per annum in advance; Is. i)er single copy to 
residents in South Australia. Other places, lOs. |)er annum ; single copies, 28. each. 

The bulletins and leaflets may be obtained by sending a Id, stamp for postage. 

All communications must be addressed—Ed., “Journal of Agriculture,” Box 901e, G.P.O., Adelaide. 
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247 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Records of Departmental Work, 1024-25 193 
Records of Departmental Work, 1925-26 
Records of Departmental Work, 1927-28 
Records of Departmental Work, 1928-29 
Records of Departmental Work, 1929-30 

Arndt, P. R.—Irrigation . 227 

Baker, R.—Feeding for Production .. 189 

Beaumont, Chas. H.— 

Dehydration . 185 

Potatoes. 235 

Spraying «. 197 

Birks, W. R.— 

Pig Feeding and Slaughtering Experiments 237 

Pig Feeding and Bacon Breeds. 245 

COLBBATOH, W. J., B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.— 

Barrenness in Livestock . xlyiii. 

Dietetic Value of Cereals and their 

Products . 155 

Roseworthy Agricultural CJollege— 

Harvest Report— 

1914-15. 90 

1916-17. 114 

1918- 19. 123 

1919- 20. 136 

1922- 23 . 171 

1923- 24 . 183 

1924- 25 . 192 

Cook, L. J.— 

Pasture Work and Management .... 242 

Fowler, R.— 

Codlin Moth Experiments. 243 

Griffiths, R. L.—Fallowing and Culti¬ 
vation of Sandy Soils . 236 

Laurie, D. F.— 

Terata (Monsters). 130 

Breeding Yard and House . — 

Abnormal Fowls. — 

Storing and Packing Eggs . — 

Speciflcation for Material and Erec¬ 
tion of Large Poultry House. — 

Morrow, J. E.-Tattoo Mark in Livestock 
Perkins, Prof. Arthur J., Director of 
Agriculture—> 

Ayers and Hanson, Possible Improve¬ 
ments in Farming Practices of 

Hundreds of . 

Capital Invested in Farming . 239 

Dairy Cattle, Suggested Rations for . xxi. 

Herd Testing Report, 1923-24. 188 

Herd Testing Report, 1924-25. 194 

Mount Gambler and District Herd- 
testing Association (1st Report)... 173 

Nation-Wide Research^ A Plea for.. 212 

Reclamation of Salt Patch, Berri.... 174 

Rise and Progress of the Fruit¬ 
growing Areas of the Murray. 168 

Roseworthy Agricultural College— 

Fifth Report, Permanent Experi¬ 
mental Field, 1905-14 . 89 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur J.--continued — 

Rotation of Crops, 1916 . 100 

Top Dressing Poor S.-E. Pasture Land 224 

Tractor Farming. 232 

World Position of Wheat . 241 

Place, F. E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., M.R.A.S,E.— 
General Management of Draught Horses 132 
Horse, The, General Management, Ac. 138 

Quinn, D. G.—Downy Mildew. 179 

Quinn, Geo., Horticultural Instructor, Ac.— 

Almond in South Australia. 220 

Citrus Culture in S.A. 233 

Codlin Moth, The. xiv. 

Diseases of Fruit Trees and Vines .,. 234 

Cotton Trials at Berri Experimental 

Orchard . 169 

Manuring Fruit Trees and Vines in 

Irrigated Areas. 216 

Select List of Fruit Trees, Ac. 91 

Savage, C. G.—Smyrna Fig Culture... 186 

Spafford, W. j.. Deputy Director of 
Agriculture— 

Concrete Fencing Posts. 226 

Control of Drifting Sand. 229 

Experimental Farm Harvest Reports— 
1917-18. 124 

1919- 20. 153 

1920- 21 . 157 

1921- 22 . 165 

1922- 23 . 175 

Farming Fallacies. 244 

Fertilizers and Soil Amendments .... 182 

Improving the Farm Flock .. 231 

Lucerne . 246 

Selection of Rams for Farm Flocks .. 222 

Subterranean Clover . 240 

Wheat Crop, Diseases of. 190 

WRICKS, H. N.—Fruitgrowing--*Bome 

Factors w'hich need Investigation.. 219 

General and Reprints— 

Agricultural Bureau Handbook. 230 

Amended Conditions for Governing 

Herd Testing Associations . 199 

Berri Experimental Orchard, Second 

Report . 147 

Fat l.Amb Production Investigation. 211 
Marketing Apples in the United 

Kingdom . — 

Official Stud Cattle Testing. 177 

River Murray Herd Testing Associa¬ 
tion— 

First Report, 1921. 166 

Second Report, 1922 . 170 

Third Report, 1923 . 178 

Rosewortbv Harvest Report— 

1925- 6 . . 200 

1926- 7 . 206 

1927- 8 . 223 

W^eevil in Wheat and the Storage of 

Gram in Bags..*. — 

--hi 

BUREAU.—Particulars of this Organization, of which 
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ererjr farmer should be a member, can be had on a|>pUcation to the Department. 
































































CLOVER TROUBLES 

in PASTURES. 

Mr. R. CroWt, JExix)rt Superintendent of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Victoria, emphasises the bad effect 
of excess clover on the keeping qualities of milk, cream, 
and butter in an article on “ Butter Factory Manage¬ 
ment,” extracts of which are published in the Victorian 
Journal of Agriculture for August, 1930. For those 
dairymen and lamb raisers who encounter bloat and 
kidney disease in stock and “ clover taint” in milk it is 
essential to obtain more grass in proporticm to clovefe^ 
their pastures. Autumn is the best time to rectify 
trouble, and the following system should prove' 
satisfactory: 

1Aatomn Harrowing and Reseeding with Wimmera 
rye irass in low rainfall areas and perennial rye 
and cocksfoot under moister conditions. 

2. — Application of Sulphate of Anuuonia. I kwt. per 

# 

acre in April or May after soil has been well 
saturated by Autumn rains. 

3. -July Application of Sulphate of Ammonia I to 

Ucwt. per acre. In addition to improving the 
grass-clover balance the use of sulphate of ammonia 
will provide valuable grass growth during the 
Winter and early Spring months. 

For further particulars apply— 

ADVISORY OFFICER, 

NITROGEN FERTIUSERS PiY. Ltd., 

360, COLLINS STREET. MELBOURNE, C.1. 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 


BOBCELLANEOUS. 


A^pricultural Bureau Oonferencee. 

District Conferences of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau are l>eing arranged as 
follows:— 

Far West Coast, at Ceduna, July Ist (Mr. E. H. Pear, Secretary). 

Upper North, at Willowie, July 15th (Mr. H. A, Crisp, Secretary), 

The above Conferences will commence at 10.30 a.m. in each case. Papers and questions 
for Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a 
fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. 

World Production. 

In a communication early this month thc^ Secretary of the Department of Markets furnished 
ns with the following particulars relating to the production of primary product#:— 


Article. World Production (Latest Australian Production. 

Figures Obtainable). 


Wool. 

Wheat. 

Flour..... 

Barley. 

Beans and Peas. 

Maiae . 

Oats . 

3,748,310,0001bs. 

3,687,710,OOObiuh. 

Not available 

1,392,886,000bu8h. 

,.. Not available 

2,778,651,000bii8h. 
2,915,115,000bu8h. 

876,000,0001b8. (1930-31) 
213,265,6S0bn8h. (1930-31) 
1,130,760 tons (1929-80) 
7,688,862bush. (1929-30) 
812,760bu8h. (1929-30) 
7,946,320bush. (1929-30) 
14,424,166bush. (1929-30) 

Dried FruiU — 


* 

Currants. 

Sultanas. 

Lexias. 

... Not available 

... Not available 

... Not available 

16,mi tons (1930-31) 
25.334 tons (1930-31) 
6,200 tons (1930-31) 

Canned Fruits — 



Apricots . 

Peaohes. 

Pears. 

Pineapples . 

... Not available 

... Not available 

... Not available 

... Not available 

J83,076da!9:. 30-oz. tins 
1,307,59Idoz. 30-oz. tins 
205,733doz. 30-oz tins 
140,000doz. 30-oz. tins 
(Summer pack) 


Wine. 4,100,000,OOUgalk. (1929) 15,900,000galls. (1930) 


13,000,OOOgalis. (1931 estimate) 

The Canning Industry and the English Market. 

Referring to the opening of a new canning factory at Worcester, England, the 
Minister for Markets, when quest ioned recently, stated that \chile Great Britain had made 
rapid strides in the last hve years in the development of local canning of fruits and 
vegetables, it was not anticipated that such development would materially affect Aus¬ 
tralian exports of canned fruits, although Tasmania may be slightly affected in regard to 
berry fruits. Australia k principal exports in capned fruits were peaches, pears, apricots, 
and, to a lesser degree, pineapples—fruits with which Great Britain was not able to 
compete. Great Britain’s activities were principally directed to the canning of plums, 
cherries, and berry fruits such as strawberries, raspberries, loganberries, gooseberries, 
and black currants, and in the vegetable line principally peas, but also beans, asparagus, 
carrots, and new potatoes. For these products the English climate was particularly 
favorable. The excellent flavor for which English fruits are renowned was a great 
asset. The development of the local canning industry has undoubtedly filled a great 
want in securing for home-grown products continuity of supplies throughout the year 
and the prevention of seasonal gluts. In the pea-canning section of the industry 
marker! success had been achieved, resulting in largely increased sowings. It has been 
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«;tated that the demand has been extraordinary, and that last year the pack was double 
that of 1929. Success had been achieved through the greater recognition, by the Eng¬ 
lish public, of the excellence of the home-grown product and its distinctive appeal to the 
palate, the attention paid to high class quality and perfecting processes, and the 
Increased facilities for scientific canning on a commercial scale. One development haa 
been the use of the leading packers of the gold lacquered container, ivith the sales 
advantage of a pleasing bright gold interior reflecting the natural color of the contents. 
Another factor in the development of the industry has been the crusade carried out 
by the Empire Marketing Board and the Ministry of Agriculture, and the introduction 
of a national mark for English canned goods. Movements are, it is reported, now afoot 
to standardise sizes of containers, and all aspects of the industry are being tackled 
with thoroughness tf> ensure the retention of the Home market and open the way for 
extension, of trade to foreign countries. 

Publications Beceived. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
foil owing publicati ons:— 

Beport of the Proceedings of the Imperial Wool Besearch Conference, 1930. Price 
Is. net. 

Beport of the Federal Dairy Investigation Committee, Part I.—Farm Production. 


AORIOULTUBAL INQUIRIES. 


[Reply supplied by Pbof. A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.! 


Mixing Super with Guano. 

it advisable to mix super and guano and sow them together at seedmg timet^** 
(“W. A. S.,Lake Wangary.) Reply—The composition of guano is exceedingly varied, 
even in the same deposits, and therefore it is imxmssible to express an opinion on the 
value of the particular type of guano you propose using. In the circumstances, the 
practice I would recommend would be as follows:— 

Drill the guano in before seedmg, even as early as February or March, if found 
convenient, and drill in the -wheat with the superphosphate as usual. The main reason 
for this practice would be tliat young wheat plants require to come almost immediately 
under the stimulating influence of readily soluble phosphoric acid, which they find in 
superphosphate. The phosphate present in guano is not water soluble, and therefore 
would not be so readily available to the young wheat plants. Guano super is guano 
treated witli sulphuric acid in the same way as phosphatic rock is treated in the manu¬ 
facture of su^ierphosphate. 

Some guanos conttun appreciable quantities of nitrogen, which in certain circumstances 
may prove of advantage to the crop, although heavy quantities of nitrogen generally 
lead to ranlc late riixming crops which are very much likely to be blighted off in 
unfavorable seasons. 


[Replies by Mr. W. J. Spafpord, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


Feeding Off a Growing Crop. 

**At what stage shotUd sheep be first turned on the crop?** (Blackheath Agricultural 
Bureau). Reply—The general experience of the cereal-growing districts of South Aus¬ 
tralia is that crops should not be fed-off by sheep unless they are making excessively 
luxuriant growth in the early stages. In those few districts in the State where the 
cereal crops grow so rankly that they lodge when only 6in. to Sin. in height, it is the 
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mua) practice to feed the crop close to the ground, but in other caaes ham is gemnrr 
ally done by allowing livestock on to the crop. If sheep are to be put on the crop it 
should be done as soon as the plants lodge, provided the sola is not too wet at that time* 
The crop being grazed should be fed off as rapidly as possible, and the she^ be 
removed as soon as the land is bared. A relatively large number of sheep should always 
be used, otherwise the animals pick out the weaker patches and shorter growth, and 
leave the over-rank places which would benefit from being fed off. Except in the case 
of excessive rankness of the young crop when benefit follows grazing off, the grain 
yield of practically all crops is reduced by feeding them down. In most of our wheat¬ 
growing districts on no account should stock be allowed on cereal crops after mid-July. 

Btrawberry Clover on Swamp Land. 

* ‘ Would Strawberry Clover do well on a swamp near Manmm stUl vn its natural stofte, 
<Mid how can the clover be established?** (*^G. H. Mannum.) Reply—The two 

essential requirements for strawberry clover to make full growth, are (1) plenty of 
organic matter in the soil, and (2) perpetual dampness or even wetness, to the extent 
of water a few inches in depth. If your swamp is similar to so many of the small 
swamps on that part of the River Murray, this clover should give very high returus 
of first-class fodder for dairy cows. The best way to establish the strawberry clover 
ill wet- locations is by rooted sections or by sods. If you seed down a small area in a 
plot which can be watered, plants or sods can be put out in the swamp. If possible to 
walk on the swamp, rooted sections of old plants, or seedlings, can be transplanted, but 
if unsafe to walk on the mud, small sods fmm lin. to 2in. square can be cut from the 
seedlKKls and be thrown into the mud. The seed can bo sown any time in the year 
in seedbeds, but as many samples of seed are rather poor germinatore, all seed should 
be treated before sowing. If a sheet of rather fine ^sandpaper is tacked on to a board, 
the seed cun b(? scarified by spreading it in a thin layer on a table or door and gently 
rubbing it with the sandpaper. Just enough pressure should be used to scratch the 
surfa<*e of the seeds without crushing them. Once the seeds have genninated, the plot 
should receive ])lenty of water, as this clover is a water-lover. 

# 

Oats for Hay and Greanfeed. 

‘ ‘ What is the best variety of oats to sow for hay in a Bills district with about 
of minfalU best time to mhv the crop, and what is the best variety for greenfeed?*^ 
(*‘J. B.,’’ Longwood.) Reply—Of the oat varieties suitable for hay and usually obtain¬ 
able in this State, the order of preference for your district would be Sunrise, Ailgerian, 
and Lrai'hlau. Sunrise I'equires the use of a little more seed than the other sorts, and 
the s<*eding should consist of about 701b. to 801b. per acre; whertws for tbe other two 
kinds, about 001b; to 701b. should be sufficient. Oats require plenty of time to mature 
if the crop is to give full returns, so the seed should be sown early in autumn, when 
rains have been sufficiently heavy to liring about a germination of 8et*d. In your 
district late April would be best seeding time, but good results should follow seeding 
during the month of May. Best results would probably be secured from Early Burt, 
Bathurst Early, or Lachlau. When seeding oats for greenfeed, plenty of seed should be 
used, say 801b. to 1001b. per acre. In your district a greater cut of wiuter greeufeed 
would Ih‘ secured if a niixture of 401b, oats and 301b. rye was sown instead of oats alone. 

Lucerne Flea. 

**The lucerne flela is domg a good deal of damage in this district. Is it likely that 
lime can be successfully used as an insecticide for this pest?** A, N. W.,'' W'oodside.) 
Reply—Lucerne fiea is much more prevalent than is usual at this time of the year, 
and has done considerable damage to leguminous crops in many parts of the Btalef 
, till itr will be surprising if it affects spring growth of Bubteranean Clover to any great 
extent. We know of no case where lime in any form has been used successfully to 
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control this pest, but on the favorable results secured hy the use of lime-8ul{diur, we 
would suggest that you try this material. Lime^ulphur is sold by all suppliers of 
gardeners’ requisites, and the commercial solution should be mixed with SOgalls. of 
water and sprayed on the short pasture at the rate of from TOgalls. to ^galls. per acre. 
The liquid is non-poisonous, and livestock can be returned to the delds a few hours 
after doing the spraying. If you intend to try lime it should be in the form of slaked 
lime when applied, as most forms of agricultural lime will be ineffective as insecticides. 
It will probably take 3cwts. to 4ewts. of ordinary slaked lime to give the pasture a suf* 
hcient sprinkling to ha^ a dhance of destroying the insects, and such a dressing would 
be beneficial to the soil. The slaked lime can be applied at any time during the day, and 
as soon as the slaking has been completed, without injury to the plants. Lime would 
benefit the soils of the Woodside district for general cropping purposes, but is not 
necessary for Subterranean Clover, this particular crop only requiring liberal applica* 
tions of phosphatic manures. If lime is to be applied to improve the soil, the 
application should be from lOcwts. to 1 ton of slaked lime per acre, broadcasted on the 
land after it has been ploughed and cultivated, and then be only harrowed into the 
surface soil. 

Beyenie Olover. 

*^Can the Department of Agrieulture give any information conoerwing a clover Jcnot/m 
08 Severse Clover in Western Auetrdlia'f** (^^H. P. B.,” Birdwood). Bieply—This clover 
is known in Western Australia as Drooping-flowered Glover {Trifolium oernutm). A 
leaflet issued by the Western Australian Department of Agriculture says tliat Drooping- 
flowered Clover prefers moist or even wet soils, and will withstand inundation in the 
winter months, but in drier soils it is not as successful as Subterranean Cfiover. The 
clover is readily eaten by stock. Messrs. Ooldsbrough, Mort & Go., Limited, Melbourne, 
advertise seed at Ts. fid. per lb. 

liinseed Orowing. 

Correspondents seeking information on the cultivation of liaiseed in South Australia 
have been advised by Mr. W. J. Si>afford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) that 
although linseed has been tried at various times and in all o-f the* better agricultural 
districts of the State, it has never proved sufficiently profitable for farmers to continue 
with the crop. As a matter of fact, no linseed whatever has been grown here since 1920. 

Soils Suitable .—The crop requires very^fertik soil, and in aM probability such soils 
as the chocolate-colored ones of the Adelaide HUls and the drained lands and volcanic 
soils of the South-Bast would grow the crop well if other conditions were favorable. 

EainfaU Megwred .—^If the average annual rainfall is not somewhere about fiOins., 
irrigation will be required. 

Class of Manure Suitable ,—The manures required will depend on the rotation of crops 
being practised. Where the land is spelled from crops fairly frequently, 2cwt8. of 
superphosphate per acre would be sufficient, but under fairly intense culture Icwt. 
sulphate of ammonia per acre should also be used. 

General Cultivation, 4‘C ,—The cultivation of the land must be very thorougli, and 
particularly so as regards the control of weeds. Clean land is of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and difficulty is experienced in this connection, because the crop rihould be sown 
fairly early to give it sufficient time to mature properly. In a general way it may be 
said that the crop is grown in a similar manner to the cereals, uidng from IbuA to 
l^bush. of seed ^per acre. It has, however, a disadvantage not common to the eereal 
crops in that the boll-worm appears to be very parti^ to the seeds, and when present 
will ruin the crop. 

Cam, it be Groton. Within One Mile of the Coast .^-^The coastal influence does not 
appear to retard the growth of the crop. 

Approximate Yield per Acre ?—^Varies between very wide limits in this State, from 
very low yields to as high as 20buah. per acre. This liablliity to vary so much seems to 

one of the principal eausOil of the unpopularity of the krop. 
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Tearty Output for South ^u«(ralia!—^No Usaeed haa been grown in South Anataralin 
since the year 1920, 

Yearly Importation from Overaeasf-^We import from India about 6,000,0001b. of 
limieed axmvaUy, about 18,000gall8. of linseed oil, and about 80,0001b8. of linaeed caia. 
Much of the oil extracted in South Australia is exported to Western Australia. 


HORTlOULTUBAli INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. Geo. Qtjinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Black Apiricots. 

**What is the cause of ** black** apricots found on the trays after the fruit has been 
sulphuredt** (Bamco Branch of the Agricultural Bureau.) Reply—As far as I am aware 
the subject of the appearance of **black'’ apricots on trays has never been closely 
investigated. It has been assumed that they are the product of fruits which, for some 
reason, have not developed to the normal stage of ripeness, though seemingly so when 
(>as8ing the preparatory stages of drying. It is well known that apricots in which 
the starch has not changed into sugar will not readily respond to the sulphuring process 
which fixes the color in normally ripened fruits. Again, apricots or other fruits in 
whicih over-ripeness induces a return to acidity may re-act in a similar manner. 

Lemon Tree—Shedding Fruits. 

^ ♦ WiU the Department explain the cause of and suggest treatment for a lemon tree, the 
fruit of which, after it reaches fair size, drops off?** ('‘H. D. S.,’’ Bowhill.) Reply— 
The dropping of the young lemon fruits is probably due to an irregular supply of moisture 
about the roots of the tree. Lack of nutrition is also a possible cause, and exposure to 
cold winds also may contribute. I suggest watering the tree systematically, and giving 
an 9 Cc.asionaI dressing of sulphate of ammonia, dissolved in with the irrigation—using 
not more than 11b. per annum for each year of age of the tree, assuming it has grown 
well. 

Planting Hardshell Almonds. 

**What are the best hardshelled almonds and what is the best method of planting?** 
(Springton Agricultural Bureau.) Reply—There are scarcely any named sorts (other 
than the true Jordan variety) of hardshell almonds grown here. The almond varieties 
have apparently been crossed so much that there is no certainty whatever that the 
progeny from sweet-kernelled nuts will produce almonds with sweet or bitter kernels or 
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hard, soft, or paper soft shellB. Any kind of hardshelled almond would do for planting^’: 
Tlie best plan when planting in Jiitu is to prepare holes—20ft. apart on the square syst^'ht 
—by breaking the land to a depth of, say, ISin. at least and planting three nuts, say, 
6iu. apart in triangular order about a stake. Put them 2in. under the surface ih tiarly^ 
winter, if possible, whilst the soil is still warm. If several trees grow, the surplus plants 
may be transplanted at the second winter to fill any gaps. 

Citrus Growing in Southern Districts. 

Mr. C. H. Beaumont (District Horticultural Instructor) has informed a correspondent 
that citrus trees are grown in the Southern District mainly in two localities—^Langhorne ’a 
Creek and Inman Valley (with Hindmarsh Biver)—^the first with light rainfall (15in.) 
and irrigated, the other with heavier rainfall (2i6in.) jind not irrigated (with one 
exception). In the irrigated section the soil is most varied, being from sand to heavy 
black loam, and formed by the overflow of the Bremer River; the water supply for the 
trees depends on the overflow of this river, so that it is irregular. Trees generally do 
well, even though they have many set backs, especially through lack of water when 
most needed. In the non-irrigated aren the soil also varies, being made up by the 
overflow of the Inman and the Hindmarsh, but is mostly from good aandy to heavy 
black loam. The irrigated section has no very serious diseases, black scale being the 
worst insect pest and collar rot and brown rot the worst fungus pests. Bed scale haa 
started in one or two plantations in the Inman district, otherwise pests are the same 
as at Langhorne's Creek. Insect pests are controlled mainly by white oil sprays ok by 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas, generated by wet or dry methods; fungus pests 
are controlled by pruning and by the use of Bordeaux mixture. The groves are usually 
ploughed in September or October and are kept clean through the summer by cultivation, 
but in winter, either a cover crop of peas is grown or weeds allow'ed to grow, to be 
finally ploughed in as green manure. Trees are fertilised with sulphate of nmiiionia, 
21bs. to 41bg. per tree at time of ploughing, but if peas are used then 2cw't8. of 4r» per 
cent, super per acre are sown witli them. Any pruning is carried out about May and 
June, and consists mainly of removing excess twigs and dead wood, and kee))iug limbs 
up from the ground, the idea being to have the tree fairly open and of good shape. 
Picking of fruit commences in the irrigated section about July-August and finishes about 
November, and in the non-irrigated area starts about October and ends in I>ecf*jal»er' 
January. The fruit generally is siveet and juicy and of good sise, V>ut at times is 
thick skinned; it is sized and packed by the owner growers for the local and city markets. 
The orange mainly grown is the Washington Navel, though there are a number of st^eded 
varieties still grown, and Valencia Date is on trial. Demons are not grown extensively^ 
and the Disbon is the most favored. Hailstorms are a trouble, and at times the skin 
of the fruit is severely damaged, but on the >vhole climatic conditions are good, and 
are suitable for the production of good fruit. Holdings vary from .50 to 10,000 trees, 
and the trees bear well. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Keplies supplied bv Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Departanent.] 


KUIcerran, rcportn two horses lame w front Itffs. Swollen abovt hoof 
and discharging matter, A split has appeared across the front of the hoof, Beply-^ 
The following treatment is advised:--Search out sole carefully below where the breaking* 
out first took plolbe. The condition points to a puncture in that part. If present, open 
up, foment daily, dress with pure lysol and keep clean. In any case foment foot for 
two or three days, then open out the fissure or crack and dress with strong tincture 
iodine. Subsequently cover with the following dresaiii^:—Dard, 1 part; turpentine oil^ 
1 part; beeswax, i part. Further, rub the following blister into coronet above crack 
every third day or so:—Cantharides blister (1 in 24 of lard), to be obtained 
chemist. 
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*^L. y. M;** Delanwre, reports heifer on first calf going dry over night MUTc iiUelc 
and diseolored. Slight fallmg off in condition. Reply—Tlie heifer pfobably haa a 
subacute mamxnitis (iaflammatiou of the udder). Give a drench of 11b. of Epsom salts, 
and subsequently ffive 1 teaspoonfuJ of powdered nux vomica (mixed with treacle and 
smeared on the tongue) night and morning for 10 days. Three times daily massage the 
udder for 10 to 15 minutes with warm camphorated oil, and if one quarter is weaker 
than the others, strip it out five to six times during the day. , 

**JI, W. G.,’* Stanshnry, asks if syringing a cow with Candy *8 would have the effect 
of not being able to again get her in calf, Be]>ly—No, provided it was not done W’ithin 
a day or two before the service. The cow has probably a chronic metritis. 

**Mr8, M, A, G.," Parrahie, reports cow with eruption on udder. 7'rats and udder 
are blistering and of a darlc-ptirple color. Reply—After each milking bathe the skin 
of udder and tents with warm water to which has been added a little lysol. Dry gently 
after this bathing, and then smear over lightly with some 5 per eeiit. carbolised vaseline 
or zinc ointment. If healing is tardy, a few drops of Friar Balsam may be incorporated 
into the ointment used. It would also be advisable at the commencement of treatment 
to give the cow a purgative dose of medicine— e.g,, Epsom salts, 31b.; molasses, ^Ib. to 
31b.; ground ginger, 2ozh.\ warm water, 1 (juart. Mix these all togetlier and give as a 
drench. 

“ F. //. G.,*’ Merihah^ reports young sows^ after having had a Utter^ lose use of 
hindquarters. Reply—The condition in your sows is a post-part uni paralysis. Young 
so>N ?* used for breeding puri)ose8 should not be too fat, and should have plenty of exercise. 
(Jrccu f(*ed, and especially lucerne, during the summer should be supplied to them when 
ptmsibh?. When the vonng sows have farrowed, give linseed meal (10 per cent, of the 
ration) where skim milk is not available. In the case of V(»ung sows, the litter may 
]>e too large for the sow. hhirther, have the following mineral mixture mad<» up; — 
Wood ashes, 1 part; coarse* salt, I part; sterilised 8W('et ground bonemeal, 2 parts. 
Give 4 tablespoonfiils of lliis mixture in the feed daily to a how with littei’. A sow 
and litter should have plenty of (‘xeivise, drv quarters, and as much chang** of feed as 
possible. Wheat should not be boiled. It is preferable to soak it. 

'"Mrs. M. A, G.,’^ Parrakic, reports young pig stiff in front legs and walks on its 
knees. Reply—The pig is apparently suffering from a condition very much similar to 
lickets. It is doubtful if auy treatment wdll produce very satisfactory results, but 
the following may be tried;—If possible, provide a liberal allowance of skim milk in 
the diet or else give about o per cent, linseed meal in the ration. Give I to 2 table- 
spoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda (baking soda) in the trough feed daily, and loz. 
Et>som salts once weekly; - teaspotmfuls of cod liver oil should a1s(‘ be given daily. 
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POULTRY INQUIBIBS. 

[Beply supplied by Mr. C. F. Andskson, Government Poultry Expert] 

Poultry for the Bedhill Diatrict. 

**What « the best breed of fowl for this districtf** (Bedhill Agricultural Bureau.) 
Beply—The answer to this question depends on two circumstances—(1) Whether the 
fowl is required solely as an egg producer; or (2) whether a bird is required that 
will lay a fair number of eggs, and at the same time provide a good table bird. If 
the birds are required for egg production only, then the outstanding breed is the 
White Leghorn. The Australian White Leghorn, and South Australian in particular, 
is outstanding as an egg producer. In flocks of 200 birds or over, they are easily two 
to three dozen eggs a year ahead of any other breed. The fertility is better, the 
hatching is better, and they are more easily handled, and they will stand hot tempera- 
tures better than any other bird. If a dual purpose is required, then one of the 
heavier breeds is necessary and 1 recommend either the Black Orpington, Bhode Island 
Bed, or Light Sussex. The Black Orpington has l)een specialised to larger extent 
during recent years as an egg producer than any of the heavier breeds. However, there 
are also several good laying strains of Bhode Island Beds and Light Suasx. In any 
ease, whatever breed is selected, special care should be exercised to see that the par¬ 
ticular strain selected is a producer of 2oz. eggs or over, as with the industry it is of 
the utmost importance that as large a percentage of 2oz. eggs and over as possible Inr 
produced, in order that a profitable export trade be built up. 


DAIBTINO INQUIRIES. 


[Beply supplied by Mr. H. B. Baelow, Chief Dairy Instructor.] 

Pigs for Eyre Peninsula. 

‘ * Can the Dairy Branch of the Department give information concerning the advisability 
of making a cross of the Large White and Middle White pigs, and some idea as to the 
best weights at which to sell the pigs?** (*‘C. B.^' Yantanaby.) Beply—The dead weight 
for a bacon pig on the local markets is about 120-1301bs., dressed weight, or about 
170-1801bs. live weight. The ideal pig of this weight should not be too fat, but evenly 
covered with about lin. of fat along the back. If the pig is too plump, although of the 
right weight, it would be termed over-fat. On the other hand, a pig might be too old, 
have grown in frame and bone, and altliough about the correct live weight, might be 
too lean or unhnished. I would suggest marketing j>ig8 at never more than ISOlbs. 
dressed weight, and the nearer to 1201bB., if well finished off, the better. With regard to 
your suggestion to go in for Large White x Middle White, I would suggest a little 
more consideration. This cross is accepted at the present time as the ideal export pig, 
but with your hot climate and distance from the port of shipment (Port Adelaide) ^ 
it is questionable whether it would be quite sound at the present moment. I would 
suggest that you concentrate more on the local market, either Adelaide or Port Lincoln, 
at present, and with this object in view would suggest a pure Berkshire boar and 
'famworth sows, or, if Tamworth sows are hard to procure, uiSe a Berkshire boar on 
Berkshire x Tamworth sows. This cross is very acceptable for the local bacon trader 
and the Tamworj^h sows are good mothers and have large litters. I think this sugges¬ 
tion is worth considering for the present, for even if a sound export market is openedr 
it would take you very little time to change over to the White pigs. Your remark about 
not being able to follow the local pig market suggests that the pig brier’s maxim 
correct—“If you are going to breed pigs, keep on breeding, sell when in the right 
condition, and do not try and pick the market. ’ ^ If you have a regular supply you will 
catch the “ups” as well as the “downs” of the market. 
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SECX)ND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SA. BUTTER AND 
CHEESE FACTORY MANAGERS’ AND SECRETARIES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


OPENING ADDBE8S OP THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (HON. 8. R. 

WHITFORD, M.L.C.). 


It is with pleasure that 1 meet you again on the oceasion of your Annual Conference 
and I take this opportunity, Mr. President’, to congratulate you on your election 
as second President of the association. 1 feel that the association is fortunate in 
having at the helm in its opening years a man whose tact and liigh technical and 
business attainments are well calculated to steer it along the course of success, 

1 want, too, to congratulate you all upon the common sense that has led to the 
formation of this association; although I must add that, in these bustling times, it 
appears, if anything, to have been a shade overdue. Incidentally, of course, you are 
trade rivals, and as such engaged in trade warfare, not indeed on your own behalf, 
but on liehalf of those whose special interests you happen to represent; but, on the 
other hand—and this, I take it, is your more important fimction—it is your business 
and privilege to convert into merchantable articles the primary produce that comes to 
you from our fields. In the latter connection, independently of any trad(j rivalry, you 
owe it to your clients, to your reputations, and to the State, to see that as far as in 
you lies, articles only of the highest quality that the raw material admits of should 
be allowed to leave your factories. And towards this end your mutual deliberations, 
coupled with such advice as the officers of the Department of Agriculture are always 
anxious to give, should eventually lead. The State has a very special interest in this 
aspect of the question; second and third rate articles, although regrettable, may some¬ 
time pass muster at home; but, as you are no doubt aware, our economic existence 
as a t^ommunity is wholly dependent upon our ability to export commodities abroad 
at a profit; unfortunately, the number of these commodities is extremely limited; 

butter can, however, l>e reckoned among them, and probiibly cheese, too. And I need 
not remind you in this connection, that on the markets of the world ‘‘good enough^’ 
will not lead us anywhere; aiul that those responsible for the output of inferior 
articles not only injure themselves and their clients, but in addition hinder first class 
articles from realising their full value on the markets of the world, and do untold 
injury to the State, that stands in need of every penny that can be wrung out of 
overseas markets. 

I know that I have laid myself open to the obvious retort that our overseas exports 
of butter and cheese are infinitesimal, and that over portion of each year we are 
actually obliged to import from neighboring States the butter we require for home 

consumption. I regretfully admit that such is undoubtedly the case—at present; but 

need it necessarily continue to be so indefinitely? Do not our interests as a State 
require that the dairying industry should expand and that dairy exports should 

ultimately throw into the shade the requirements of home consiunption ? And do not 
our local economic, climatic, and soil conditions permit of it, and in present circum¬ 
stances even demand it? It is true that it has become customary to depreciate the 
value of South Australia’s natural dairjring conditions relatively to those of more 
generously endowed States, such as New South Wales and Victona; we are said to 
lack that special type of permanent natural pasture that is so typical of normal dairy 
development. But what Nature has denied, art can frequently make good; the improve¬ 
ment of pastures by top-dressing and the introduction of suitable pasture plants has 
done much within recent years towards overcoming our natural disabilities: and it is 
safe to say to-day that every district with a yearly rainfall of not less than 20ii». is 
a potential dairy district. Under this description would come our Northern and 
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Bouthern Hills Districts, the whole of the Bouth-Hast, the Bouthefrji District, parts of 
the Lower North and of Yorke Peninsula, Southern Eyre Peninsula, and KangarOo' 
Island; whilst on the reclaimed Murray swamps we have probably the most productive 
dairy district in the whole of the Commonwealth. 

But, in addition to this, dairying can be practised to advantage even under conditions 
that are well below the ideal. Of this we had striking examples in the dry nineties, 
when our northern farmers, after the failure of their crops, were actually kept on the 
land by theii- cows; later on more favorable seasons and high-priced wool made tiieiu 
forget their benefactors and discard cows for Jess exacting sheep; but to-day there is 
many a one who ardently wishes his cows were back at the pail again. And the 
dilemma of the northern farmer is being repeated on practically every wheat farm of 
the State; the decline in the price of wheat has been so pronounced that all are crying 
out for cows to provide their owners with ready cash to meet current expenses. Ttiere 
appears to me to be no jeason why every farmer in the State should not, in the ('<»iirse 
of time, average .^ix to 12 milch cows; and W’hen this has been brought about, ami. 
suitable areas in the better rainfall districts have been split up into useful size dairy 
farms, our exports of dairy ])roducts should, under good management, exceed in quantity 
and value those of corresponding products consumed at home, much to the advaniage 
of the financial standing of the State. 

Such, then, is the goal that we should keep constantly before us; and our present 
necessities are so great that we should strive to reach it at the earliest possible moment. 
From the latter point of view% however, recent dairy statistics make most depressing 
reading. In 1923-24 w'(‘ had J(19,000 milch cows; in the same season we made tilmut 
7,700 tons of butter and 1,050 tons of cheese, whilst the estimated value <»f total 
dairy production in South Australia was approximately two and a half million literling. 
Six seasons later, in 1929-30, our milch cows had fallen to 104,000, a decline of o\er 
38 per cent.; our butter production to 4,800 tons, a decline of over 37 per cent.; our 
cheese production to 1,580 tons, a decline of close on 4 per cent,; and the value of 
total dairy production to less than two million sterling, a decline of close on 22 jhjt cent. 
It is very cletir, therefore, that there is very much leeway to make up before we can 
ho})e to benefit much from the advantages which dairying can confer upon both 
individuals and the State. Nor can we hope to come within reach of them in reasonable 
time^ unless we can enlist the services of all men of good will, able to assist in huwovtM' 
modest degree; and this is the chief reason why I am bringing the matter before 
you to-day. 

For the most part you are stationed in country centres; your avocations bring you 
in daily contact with farmers and producers generally; your ability to give advice 
on a variety of technical questions tends to invest you with special influence in your 
respective districts. Is it too much to ask of you, as citizens of the State, to use* 
that influence not only in the interests of tlie factories with which you may be con¬ 
nected, but also in assisting in the development and expansion of the dairying industry 
of the State? 

I am not an expert on the subject, and have no intention of dictating what should 
be your course of action, and my suggestions on the matter must be taken for what 
they are wrorth. 

I suggest that you should never weary of preaching the gospel of dairying to all 
likely to benefit therefrom; to the average fanner the advantages in these times of the 
fortnightly dairy cheque sliould be emphasised; to the regular dairyman the advantages 
of heavy milkers, of generous feeding, kindly treatment, high class bulls; and to all 
alike the absolute ^pssentialness of. the strictest cleanliness in all dairy work. I suggest 
that you plead foV the heifer calf and stress the folly and lack of public spirit ot 
disposing of it as a vealer, however tempting current prices might be. And in casee 
of special diflScuJties do not hesitate to cidl to your assistance officers of lihe Department 
of ^riculture. 
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May I suggest, too, that every one of you should be an active member of a local 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. In the latter capacity you should endeavor to 
overcome the unfortunate aversion of some fanners to the Dairy Industry Act; you 
should try and convince them* that the sole object of the Act is to raise the standard 
of our dairy products to the possible maximum; that high quality of dairy products 
means improved average prices, reflected eventually in higher prices for milk and cream* 
This is the merest sketch of what I imagine you can do for the public good; and I 
feel sur© that I shall not have appealed to you in vain. 

There is one other question upon which I would like to dwell very briefly; a question 
which, I understand, is giving giave concern to all those interested in the dairy industry 
I ,refer to the threat of margarine to the industry. I tliink that I have made clear 
my opinion as to the great importance of the dairy industry to this State, and par^ 
ticularly in relation to the present flnancial crisis. I know, too,^ that at current prices 
for dairy products many dairymen find it difficult to make both ends meet; in the 
circumstances, with all those interested, 1 view with gTa\’e concern the appearance 
on our markets of an artificial product sold in open competition with butter. How¬ 
ever much we may try to gloss over the fact, with statements to the effect that 
margarine cannot possibly displace first-grade butter on the home market, the fact 
remains that its presence on the market can have but one ultimate effect, and that is 
a general all round decline in butter prices, which will be calamitous to producers 
throughout the Commonwealth. I am informed that at the present time margarine 
is selling in Victoria at the rate of 30 tons a week, representing an output of approxi¬ 
mately 1,600 tons per annum, with practically unlimited possibilities of expansion. The 
dairy interests of the other States are even greater than our own, and, personally, I 
am of the opinion that it w'ould be a statesmanlike action to prohibit the manufacture 
of margarine within the Commouwealth and its importation from abroad. It is jjrobable, 
however, that the beef interests of the Eastern States are too powerful to ])erinit 
of any such action. I propose, therefore, in the interests of our own daiiy industry, 
giving close consideration to a resolution passed at the 1927 Conference of Ministers 
of Agriculture to the effect that the use of milk products in the manufacture uf 
margarine should be prohibited by law. It would appear that margarine cannot 
masquerade as butter, except with the assistance of skim milk, butter, &c., and it 
seems anomalous that an industry of so much importanc.e to the State should be com¬ 
pelled to supply the weapons by means of which it will gradually be bled to death. 

In conclusion let me express the hope that your deliberations will prove succ^sfiil 
and help to improve general conditions in the dairy industry. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

PI GS FOR SA LE 

Pure Berkshires and a few Pure Tamworths. 

Also Crossbred Sows suitable for breeding Baconers. 
FBIOES-FROX TWO OUINEACL 

Full particulars from The Principal. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF FAT LAMBS. 

[By B. C. Scott, Supervisor of Bxpeiimenta] Work.] 


At the present time the overseas market demands a small lamb dressing in the vicinity 
of 321bs. to 361bs., and for a carcass of this type is prepared to pay a higher value 
per pound, even if the quality is not as good as that of heavier weights. In order 
to take our place in the export trade, we must endeavor to produce a light-weight 
lamb with short, well rounded body, full loin, well covered withers, legs filled both inside 
and outside, and with the fat well distributed throughout the body. 

As a rule, the breeder of fat lambe in South Australia is working under vastly 
different climatic conditions to those obtaining in the great meat exporting countries 
of the world, and must, therefore, adjust his plans to meet these special conditions. 
Our aim must naturally be to produce the most profitable type of lamb according to 
the climate, the system of farming in vogue, and the class of parents available. Lamb 
breeding cannot be commenced until the holdings have been prepared for stocking. On 
many farms this provision has been made, and where farmers are not already producers 
of fat lambs, the acquiring of a dock and commencement of operations is strongly 
urged. It is a system of sheep management well suited to our agricultural holdings^ 
inasmuch as the flock is reduced to a minimum at the time of the year when pasture 
is scarce, and at its maximum when grass is abundant. It dts in well with the 
operations of a wheatgrowing farm, and is a source of revenue which should he adopted 
by every farmer as soon as conditions permit. 

CHOICE OF EWE. 

As a mother for fat lambs, the crossbred ewe presents advantages over the Merino, 
and, as our export trade becomes established, so will the Merino be steadily replaced 
by ewes* of this class. However, at the present time it is impossible to purchase any 
number of half-bred longwool ewes, whereas the Merino can generally be secured in an 
even line of any size and at any time of the year. It is a breed admirably suited to 
the climatic conditions of most districts, is easy to fence, and cuts a more valuable 
deece than any other breed of sheep. For these reasons the farmer lamb breeding 
flock must, for the present, consist usually of large-framed, plain-bodied Merino ewes. 
Independently of their availability, the half-bred longwool Merino ewe is the best 
mother of fat lambs, and in our higher rainfall areas is preferable to the Merino, and 
in the southern and south-eastern districts may be recommended to farmers. She offers 
the advantage of a higher lambing percentage, better-shaped and earlier-maturing 
progeny, and is able to withstand wetter and colder conditions better than the Merino. 
Either the Border Leicester, Romney Marsh, English Leicester, or Lincoln-Merino ewes 
may be utilised. Boseworthy College experiments indicate that, under the climatic con- 
ditioBs of that district, the Border Leicester-Merino is to be preferred, but in New 
Zealand the Romney Marsh-Merino mother is favored. If available in sufficient numbers 
and of uniform type, the Oorriedale would prove a satisfactory mother for a lamb- 
raising flock. However, generally epeaking, we have little option regarding the choice 
of a mother, sinc^ the half-bred * iongwoois or Corriedales are extremely difficult to 
obtain. The Merino ewe must remain the farmers^ sheep for the majority of otir 
agricultural holdings, whilst in our higher rainfall areas the half-bred longwool should 
be secured when available. 
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CHOICE OP SIRE. 

The iufluei&ee of a ram is to stamp special qualities on the progeny^ thus provide 
the type of lamb required for maximum returns. It is evident that the Meiino is not 
suitable. Of the Longwool breeds, all are more or less defective, with the English 
Leicester the best of those available. This breed gives a fairly shapely lamb, and if 
the average climatic conditions of the district are such that there is a possibility of 
having to carry over a percentage of lambs until the following year, the value of the 
fleece or pelt is an impoHant consideration, favoring the use of the English Leicester 
under such circumstances. 

Regarding the Short-wool breeds, the Dorsc^t Horn is a sire which imparts early 
maturity to his progcti 3 \ Lambs by this ram are well suited to the. local market, and, 
owing to their rapid development, frequently command high prices early in the season 
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when sucker lambs are scarce. However, for export purposes, they arc not so satis¬ 
factory, as they tend to become too heavy before priming. In consequence, a. large per- 
cehtage does not answer the requirements for a light weight lamb, and, therefore, realise 
lower' poundage values. 

Of the Down breeds, the Southdown stands alone as a sire of lambs of the idea' 
type for the export trade. London buyers demand a relatively small, but well furnished, 
lamb, and the Southdown supplies these requirements better than any other breed. 

Thi? Shropshire ram yields a good class lamb, but there is always a percentage of a 
c'oaisK^r type. On account of this irregularity, it is not equal to the Southdown for 
producing export ^arcasses, end its tendency to yield wooLblind lambs is also a dis- 

* ; 

The BuffoHi - almostAiirij - WiHtnHag -M tboee by Bwset-'Hbcn. 

meat is of good quality, but, on the average, the carcass is not shapely, being long and 
lacking in depth and width. 
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Summarising the position from the point of view of the ram, the Southdown must 
be given pride of pWe for the production of choice, light-weight lambs. 

If South Australia is to establish a high reputation in the overseas lamb market, we 
must ship a unifonn type of carcass. The Southdown is the breed best able to yield 
lambs of the j-iglit (piality, and as the sire for export liinibs is to be strongly recom- 
nnuHled over all other brtiods. 

The Suffolk an<l Dorset iloin have value in certain areas I>ecuu8<* of their early 
maturity, and occupy a delinit* plaee in the jiroduction of lambs suited to the local 

market. ’ 


GKNEKAL MANAGEMENT OF LAMB BREEDING FLOCK. 

Lambing Season. 

The main point is to so arrange tlio mating that the lambs are dropped at a tim<* of the 
year when feed is plentiful. As soon a.s a young Iamb requires more than its mother’s 
milk, it must have good, succulent pasture, or else it gets stunted in growth. Therefore, 
the lambing time selected must be such that there is ))ro8|:)ect of four to five months 
of good grazing ahead. 

In cold countries, spring lambing in generally practised, but in South Australia 
lambing is chiefly confined to the autumn, when thei-e is less danger from exposure. 

I jambs from Merino ewes do not do well iwhen dropped in cold weather, and for that 
reason, provided the feed conditions are likely to prove favorable, should bt? di'opped 
towards the end of autumn or early winter. At this time the weather is milder and 
the lambs liecome stiong before l)eing subjected to cold, bleak conditions. 

The average gestation jwriod for a Merino ewe m .150 days, and therefore it will 
be necessary to mate uf» about five months before the tinie desired for the first lambs 
to be dropped. In most districts the lambing season extends from about mid*April to 
mid-dune, in which case the rams would be joined with the ewes towards the middle of 
N(>ve ruber. 


MATlN(i. 

When mating for fat lambs, the number of rams should not be limitetl, and, if 
possible, more than one should be tunied in with the ewes, as they then work better 
than if alone. In ordinary circumstances, not more than 50 ewes should be mated to 
one ram, and preferably 40 for rams of British breeds. 

The rams selected should be strong and healthy. If either too fat or too low in con- 
dition, the result is not likely to prove satisfactory. Ram lambs from six to seven 
months old are quite effective as sires, but it is not wise to use them as it checks their 
development. If the breedm* has no alternative, he should mate the young rams witb 
half the usual number of ewes. As a ram gets older lie usually becomes slower to woik, 
and should not be relied upon after he rcaclu's full moutli. Shearing and dipping checks 
the desire to mate, and therefore these operations should be carried out at least a 
fortnight before joining with the ewes. 

At times, particularly in warm weather or when the rams are carrying t<m mueh cmi- 
dition, it is difficult to get them to remain with the flock. In this case, it is advisable 
1o yai‘<l overnight for a few times, ajid thus encourage mating. The rams may be 
allowed to remain with the ewes for from S to 10 weeks, and, if available, a fresh 
ram should be added during the last fortnight to help catch up any ewes that have 
been missed. The ewe should not be too old, and should never be broken mouthed. On 
the other hand, when young Merino ewes are mated to British rams, lambing fatalities 
are more frequent. The aim should be to secure 6-tooth to sound mouthed ewos, and 
cull as soon as there are signs of the teeth failing. Ewes should go to the rani in good 
stnre condition and be maintained in this statt' during the whole of the gestation period. 
B 
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Care of Lambing Flock. 

Jf feed gets short in the nutumn, the flock must be hand fed. It is a mistake to 
delay hand feeding until the paddock grazing gets scanty and the ewes become weak. 
With roughage in the field, a sheep can be kept in good health at comparatively little 
cost, and the expense is amply repaid. One pound of grain daily with 21bs. to 31bs. 
of chaff will be sufficient for the purpose. 

As lambing approaches, the more sheltered fields should be reserved for the lambing 
flock. In moat districts foxes prove troublesome, and for some time before the first 
lambs appear poisoned baits should be distributed. A satisfactory bait can be made 
by rolling a pellet of raw mutton containing strychnine, equivalent to the quantity 



Tfsical Export Lambi. 

which could tie placed on a threef>eniiy piece. The lamb is the source of revenue, and 
close attention must be given to the flock. During the lambing period it should be 
visited at least once daily and assistance rendered where necessary. 

On the completion of lambing the dry ewes should be removed and placed on the 
poorer pastures, and the wet ewes and lambs on the most suc/Culent feed available. 

Tailing. 

Tailing and castrating should be done when the lambs are about two to three weeks 
old. At this age they suffer less shook and recover more quickly than when either 
younger or older. Further, it checks the tendency towards coarseness and staggyness 
of wethp lambs. It is advisable to go through the flock two or three times during 
the lambing period, marking all iambs of aliout the right age. If an attempt is made 
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to do them all at the one operation some would be much too old. In order to avoid 
loss from tetaaus, marking should be .performed in a temporary enclosure erected in a 
well-grassed field. 


Marketin<i Lambs. 

The lambs should not be weaned before disposal, but marketed straight off the 
mother. It is essential that they carry what is termed ‘ ‘ bloom,by which is meant 
the freshness and sappiness of lambs reared by good mothers in succulent pastures 
and marketed at the correct age. Most important in the marketing of lambs is the 
feed available. Nothing is equal to rich pasture, and hand feeding can never r^laee 



Vint QiisUty szvort lamb oareassM. 

grass so far as the lambs are concerjied. In abundant pastures, and with good milking 
mothers, a lamb will increase in weight at the rate of about ilb. per day from birth 
to the age of live months. When 14 to lt> weeks old, some lambs will lie sufficiently 
prime and weighty for marketing. As has been said, the English market demands a 
lamb dressing approximately 321bs. to Bdlbs., and a lamb weighing from 701bs. to 751bs. 
on the farm will provide a carcass of this weight. A lamb weighed on the fibnn 
usually has n full belly, wdtli the result that the shrinkage on dressing under such cir¬ 
cumstances will vary from 52 to 57 per cent. On the other hand, lambs taken from 
their mothers for some time before slaughter, as is the case when consigned to the 
Depot, will lose from 48 to 54 per cent, of their pre-slaughter weight. Therefore, lambs 
should Ih? consigned from the farm when in prime condition and from 701b8.*to 751b8. 
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live weight. It iw a mistake to keep them until they become too heavy, as when the 
feed is less succulent they tend to lose their bloom*' and thus command lower values, 
whilst grass seeds frequently penetrate the flesh and render the carcass unfit for ship¬ 
ment overseas. 

Every care must be exerciscMl to avoid bruising, as this is a cause of rejection for 
export which is far too frequent in oui fat lamb industry. A lamb is very easily 
daimiged, and the use of sticks, lifting by the wool, or rough handling in any way 
must be strongly checked. 


SUMMARY. 

1. 'Pile English market demaiids a light weight, prime quality lamb, weighing about 
321bs. to aeibs. 

2, On ac‘.coaiit of her availability and high valued fleece, the large*frained, plain-bodied 
Merino ewe must be utilised on the majority of agricultural holdings. 

.*1. In higher rainfall and colder districts, the half-bred longwool Merino ewe offers 
advantages over the Merino. 

4. The Southdown ram is the best siie for the x>roduction of lambs of the ideal tyi>c 
for export, but, if not available, Suftolks or Shvopshires arc peTmi^'sible, 

5. Eambs should be dropped at a time of the year when mild w^eather may be 
expected and there is prospect of several months of good grazing ahead. 

(1. Over the bulk of South Australia lambs should be dropped in autumn. 

7. Not less than 2 per cent, of rams should l>e joined with ewes. 

8. Use rams in good, strong condition, and not too old. 

9. Mate only sound mouthed ewes in good .store condition. 

10. Allow rams to remain with flock for from eight to 10 weeks. 

11. Adopt hand feeding in autumn as soon as pasture becomes short. 

32. Give close attention to lambing flock. 

18. Mark lambs w;heii about thre^i weeks of age. 

14. Avoid loss of “bloom*’ by disposing of lambs when young. 

15. Market lambs when 701bs. to 7olb8. live weight on the farm. 

16. Exercise care in handling to avoid rejection for export on account of bruises. 

17. Maintsin flock on most succulent feed availnlde. 


BLUESTONE FOR WORMS IN SHEEP. 

“When dosing sheep with e^)pper sulphate, with or without mustard, will there be 
any danger if the stixmgtli of solution is made three times aa great as the quantities 
advised (ioz. to 3ozs.)f** Replying to this question, Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc., Govern¬ 
ment \*^eteri>iary Officer, says the Stock Department is now recommending the use of 
blnestone solution mixed at “double strength” to that formerly used (although, if weak 
sheep are to be treated, we consider it would be wisest to stick to the old strength, 
viz., 1 f>er cent. 

The new’ pruportiona are therefore:— 

(a) Bluestoue, 4oz8.; waUu-, l>.gallH.; or 

(h) Bluestoue, 4ozs.; mustard, 4ozh, ; water, Ijgalls. 

l)o»(s :—Adult sheep (4-tooth and over), 2oz.s.; sheep (12 months), loz.-Hozs.; 
Jambs (according to age), ^oz.-loz. 

The use of them more, coneentra/tod solutiiona means that the dose to be given per 
animal can be considerably reduced, which is undoubtedly quite an advantage. These solu¬ 
tions are well tolerated, and appear to be giving evien better results in the field than 
the weaker 1 per cent, solution formerly recommended. 

The ifil ministration of solutions stronger than the above concentration is not advised. 
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THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 


Address in connection with Presentation of Trophies Won in the Med Comb 1930-31 
Kgg layvng Competition, held at Parafield Poultry Station. 

[ By Ain un; ,1. Director of Agricultun;.] 

Although this series of CtJmpetitioiis arc open to any Poultry*Keeper in the State, the 
credit of initiating them belongs rightly to the Red Comb Association. There is some¬ 
times a tendency to look upon (loiipetitions of this kind as a means of advertising the? 
birds of the lucky winners; personally, however, we may, I think, take a broader-minded 
view of their essential functions. They may be taken to repre.sent a genuine effort to secure 
iinpK)Ve(l production in an important line of rural activity. The 185 birds under test 
in DK'.b :U averaged 203 egg.^ for the 12 months (say 17 dozen); probably the mean 
yield ot‘ <mr average local hens wouhl not he iiiore than seven dozen over the same 
period of time. If the inherited tendencies of these heavy-laying strains were gradually 
spr(*ad over the State, and succeeded in raising the mean State laying pioduction by a 
<'ouph‘ of dozen per hen only, this would leprcsent increased production at the rate of 
.fil50,00tf p(‘r annum fr)r (me and a half million fowls, which we possess at jiresent, 
and thi.v without additional handling or feeding costs. From this point of view I truat 
that tht^ progeny of these (Jom]K*titioii Fowls, like the leaven in bread, will gradually 
spread throughout the State and lead, in the course of time, to higher and more fjro- 
fit a ble egg - product!oTi. 

From the latest available Statistics (1928-29) 1 lind that the value placed on all 
Soutli Australian Industries is approximately 8(i million sterling per annum, and that in 
thi- lot.d aie ineluded three items, the value of each of which is slightly over one 
inilli(»n st<*r1ing, namely, Poultry, Mining and Quarries, and Forestry, &c. It follows, 
thei(*f<)te, that Poultry Keeping ranks to-day with the great industries upon which State 
and < Yminionwoalth depend for their economic wtdlbeing. 

You must all lx* aware of the etamoniic diffieulties that are bes(‘tting us at the present 
time, and that in the main they are attributable, apart from [)nst extravagance, to a 
calamito\is fall in the prices of rural produce, by means of which vve usually seek to 
meet our heavy commitments abroad. This means that, for the time being, we must 
strain evtuy nerve to export rural prodii(*»‘- the only commodity that we arc' able to 
export in present circumstances—in far grt*ater bulk, if not of greater value, than we 
hnv(> hitherto done. Hence, the great national importance that attaches to any rural 
industry that has a ready export outlet, and among these 1 am happy to think that the 
Poultry Industry cun 1)0 included. 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

UCENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT. 

42, OBBHFBLL BUILDINGS, OBENFELL STBEET, ADELAIDE. 

'Pbone: Otnt IMl. Frlrtta; SUrUni *67. Xalwrami: Hattboaci, AdbUd*. 


SPECIALIZB IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOB ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCEBNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVEaf!. 
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I am, of courwe, aware that those who aim at exports must perforce face the upa 
and downs of fluctuating world prices, and that if everything be taken into consideration, 
individual losses are perhaps as frequent as net profits. For the past 12 months we 
have been compelled to watch our main export staple—^Wheat—being exported overseas 
at a heavy loss to producers. We hope, indeed we know, that this is no more than a 
passing phase in our economic life, which all must face who are dependent upon the 
vagaries of World markets. Farmers know that the present position has been paralleled 
in our past history on several occasions, and in spite of their precarious position those 
with sufficient experience have not lost heart. 

The point I wish to make is that Poultry-Keepers, like Wheat growers, cater not only 
for local consumption, but have also an export outlet to watch. I am told by Mr. 
C. F, Anderson (Poulry Expert) that here in South Australia we produce 70 per cent, 
more eggs than we can consume, and it follows, particularly if the Industry is to 
extend still further, that special attention must be given to the export outlet. And 
when the time comes, as come it must from period to period, that export prices are not 
altogether to our liking, and even may be below^ costs of production, it is to be hoped 
that Poultry-Keepers will follow the example of our hard-tried Wheat grqwers, and not 
scuttle for shelter and abandon an export market which it would take many years and 
much Capital to recapture. 

Now', I think that it must be admitted that within recent times, with grain and mill 
offal at bedrock prices, Poultry-Keepers may be said to have been on a very good 
wicket. But let me say that, however great our temporary prosperity, this is hardly 
the time for motor cars and other luxuries, but the time to husband our resource.s so 
that we may be in a better position to weather the difficulties that are always in the 
offing. 

I am, of course, aware that as soon as a surplus is in sight our thoughts turn to the 
populous centres of the larger States, and that in the past Broken Hill, Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Kalgoorlie have in order of importance absorbed portion of oar 
surplus. And as members of a federation that has perhaps unconsciously built up 
secondary industries without possible export outlet at the expense of primary pro¬ 
duction, it is only right that we should have free access to the lar^e cities that have 
developed as the immediate result of this policy. It is nevertheless necessary that some 
degree of common sense should be exercised in such matters. If any large city is 
shoi't of eggs, and we possess a large surplus, it is sound common sense and of material 
benefit to all concerned that we should fill in the gaps from our abundance, but if that 
city is already adequately supplied from the immediate neighborhood, the result of such 
an invasion of the market can only be an all round fall in prices, with the probable 
consequence that city folk are supplied with rural produce below costs of production. 
This indeed is the usual historic tribute which the country has paid to dense centres 
of po.pulation. As a matter of fact, I am informed that, in the aggregate, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland have already a 25 per cent, surplus of egg production. 
Is it not well, therefore, that we should come to an understanding before attempting 
to fight them on their own markets! Our geographical position appears to suggest that 
we can meet the requirements of Broken Hill and Kalgoorlie, but in normal circum¬ 
stances can the same be said of Sydney and Melbourne? 

Personally, I have great faith in our Poultry Industry. I wish it to expand con¬ 
siderably beyond its present dimensions; not merely in the hands of specialised poultry 
breeders like youleelves, but on every farm in the State. But if this is to take place, 
our attention must be centred, not on the over-supplied home markets, but on overseaa 
markets, and particularly the British market. If w^e succeed in supplying these markets 
we shall not only l)enelit ourselves, but be of infinite assistance to the Oonunonwealth 
as a whole. 
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Latest statistics show that our export of eggs for the period 1929-30 have a value of 
approximately £25^000, that is to say, barely 2i per cent, of the value of total Poultry 
Production. It should surely be our aim to expand these values to worth-while dimen¬ 
sions, and the sooner we set about it the better. I am glad to learn that your Association 
exported 10,000 cases last year and 1 trust that you will continue to lead the van in 
this particular direction, 

I notice that in 1928 Great Britain imported close on 18 million sterling worth of 
Eggs in the shell and about two and a half million sterling not in the shell. Here is 
a market that is surely worth capturing. I am aware that this market makes certain 
demands, and as potential suppliers it is only common sense that we should aim at 
meeting these demands. In this direction it has always been the policy of the Depart¬ 
ment to aim at the 2oz. egg, and I am glad to think that your Association shares our 
views in this direction. We know, too, that farm eggs are not always up to export 
standard, and ;ju8t as it will be our endeavor to induce farmers to produce more and 
more eggs, both in their own interests and in the interests of the State, so, too, we 
shall try to impress upon them the absolutely necessity of placing on the market eggs 
that can safely be exported in the shell. This is very largely a matter of educational 
propaganda. We have in Mr. Anderson a highly competent young man, who is full 
-of energy, and we can depend upon him to do his utmost for the Poultry Industry in 
•every direction. 

On another point, have we not neglected of late the export of dressed poultry, which 
was of some importance in pre-war days? Great Britain imports between two and a 
half and three million sterling's worth annually. Why should we not share in this 
export outlet of produce f 

Let me extend my heartiest congratulations to Mr. W. Wiese, of Oabra, for having 
-entered the winning Hen—a White Leghorn pullet—^which laid the fine total of 279 eggs. 
This performance entitles him to hold the 20-guinea Cup presented by your Association. 

I must also congratulate Mr. 0. G. Gavin, of Salisbury, whose team of six birds laid 
the highest aggregate total of eggs, namely, 1,458 eggs, or an average of 243 eggs per 
bird. 



THIS WAV & WITH THIS MACHINE 

THE MONKEY GRUBBER. 

It the tinrivtlltd method of clearing land. Of speaal design^ and cofittnicted 
to give great power in a compact and portable unit, trees and stumps are 
pulled cleanly, leaving less roots and snags to run. A Rope Shortener, to* 
gether with simple and complete sturdy rope fittings, make extra savings in 
time. Yields move up and costs come down. 

AOCIAIOC STOCKISTS—Australstian Impltmtnt Co.. Colton Palmer & Prestoa, Hanli Inrll Ud., 
McPhersons Pty. Ltd.. South Australian Farmers* Union. 

A PRODUCT OF THE JACK PEOPLE 
TREWHBLLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC • 
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TEST WITH WOOD GAS PROPELLED TRACTOR. 


TRIALS HELB AT ENEIELl), SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Committee on Wood Producer as Ai>plied to Mechanical Transport leceiitly 
arranged a working test of a tractor driven by wood producer gas. In view of the 
tests on the general principle of this gas producer, as described in a previous report 
on tests with a Berliet lorry, the committee decided that the main point for consideration 
was the relative fuel consumption costs of the wood gas driven tractor as l•ornJ>ared 
with a petrol driven tractor. 

Mr. A, G. Pritchard, of Wakeheld Street, Adelaide, who liad i)atented and ina)ui- 
factured an improved gas producer for use* on tractors and lorries, had fixed one to a 
2-ton Cletrac tractor and had been operating it for a period of approximately ISO to 
200 hours in oxiperimental and demonstiation work, mostly on the farm of the Mental 



Wood Gu Propelled Traetor drawing a Six-Pnrrow Plough. 

Hospitals Department, near Enfield, drawing plough, cultivator, and combine at different 
times. As the Mental Hospitals Department possessed a Cletrac of the same eai»a<*ity 
it was decided t(> carry out ploughing tests on this fann with the two tractors. 

The plough at the farm was a six-furrow Sheerer set plough, and through the 
courtesy of Messrs. John Shearer & Sons, Ltd., of Kilkenny, the use of another 
plough of the same make and size was secured. 

To ensure that each tractor was given an equal duty, it was arranged Hiat they should 
follow each other round the field, and at each second round they should change ploughs. 
In this way any inequality in draught, &c., of the plonks, or in the texture, &(*., of 
the land would be adjusted. 

The trial was hel^ on Thursday, April 30th, and Mr. B. S. Longstaff, of the Steam 
Boilers Department, was appointed to supervise the test throughout the day. 

Each morning the following routine was observed:—The engine was started on petrol 
and tihe furnace fuel was at once lighted by means of a kerosene torch and a small 
induced draught fan was manually operated to bring the fuel to a state of incandescence.. 
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Tlie engine fuel inlet was then switched over from petrol to wood Jgas. The whole 
of the preparatory arrangements were completed and the engine worked on wood gas 
within a perio<i of five minutes. 

The previous test witli the wood gas driven lorry having [)roved that most of our 
more ('oniinon varieties of timber produced a satisfactory gas if well dried con* 

taining not more than 10 per cent, of moisture;^ the committee did not consider it 
iiecc'ssaiy to use more than the one kind of wood—i.c., dry cut mallee. 

The makers of the Cletrac considered that the most suitable speed for the iTaetor, 
when ploughing, was three miles per hour. The drivers of both machines w^ere instructed, 
therefore, that this should be the approximate maximum rate at which they should 
<lrivej and the time check on each round of the iicld indurated that both tractors 
maintained a regular and satisfactory approximation to this maximum rate. 

Mr. Ijongstaff\s report show-ed tlml in 5 hours 47 minutes' engine running time 
(v.’hicJi included the journey from and to the homestead, time occupied in changing 
jdoughs, and 44 hours' actual ploughing) the petrol driven tractor consumed Sgalls. 
and 1^ pints of petrol (p<jual to ap]»roximately Igall. pints per hour), and the wood 
gas tractor ISOllis. of wood and Igall. of petrol. With petrol at 2s. per gallon and 
wood cut small at £2 per ttJii, the resjau-tive costs worked out at Ids. 5d. f(»r the petrol 
traidor and .'Is, Sd. for the wood gas tractor, which included (>d. for petrol. On a full 
«SA bouis’ W’orkiiig the wood gas tractor would use jio more petrol, as this was only 
iiso<l when lighting up the tire in the gtmerator or after the engine ha<l been .standing 
idle for more than, say, .‘50 minutes. 

Oah'iilated on 81 hours as an av(*i*age day's actual working tinx* the daily fuel cost 
would l»e— 

£ d. 


For petrol driven tractor. 1 4 11 

For wood gas driven tractor. 0 5 2 


showing a .saving in favor (»f the latter of 18s. 11 Id. ]ior day. 

Oil consumption was not checked, as previ(»tis tests indicated that there was no 

nofieeable difference with either .system; if anything, as the wood gas was “dry” it 
would be expected that the oil consumption would lie less with the wood gas tractoi- than 
with the petrol. 

The question of the ndative condition or <*fficiency of the engines of tbe two traetor.s 
could not be accurately determined. If anything, the one to which the wood gas 

prodiic(*r was attached w;is mor<> w<»m, a.« it was older and had done more work. 

The foregoing figures indicated that with wood at £2 i)er ton and ])etrol at 2s. per 
gallon, the fuel cost of the wood ga.s tractor was h*ss than om*-foiirth of that of the 
petrol tractor. As the annual consumption of fuel for tractor pur])oses on a fair-siztxl 
farm would range from £100 to £l<>0, it will bo seen that this wood gas tractor 

o]>ens uj) immense possibilities for economy in farming operations. 


WE ARE BUYERS AT HIOHEST MARKET PRICES 
At Tour Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port 

ALL CRAPES OF WHEAT. OATS, BARLEY, TOAS, &e. 

Send Samples to— 

F. W. HANCOCK & Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

CRANBROOE CHAMBERS, BENTHAM STREET. ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE C. 4850>4866. * 
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In this conneetiou the Forest BeQ^artment furnished particulars of work done hy twe 
2>ton tractors and three No. 30 tractors on the different forests. These five traetora 
aggregated 5|849i working hours in the 12 months; using 9;059gans. of petrol (equal, 
to Igall. 4} pints per hour), costing £867. Assuming that the ratio of consumption, 
of the two fuels would be the same with the larger tractors as with the 24on tractors^ 
the adoption by the Forest Bepartment of the wood gas system would result in a 
saving to the department of approximately £682 with wood at £2 per ton. As the 
department had its own saw mills in localities where wood was practically a waste 
product; it should not cost anything like £2 per ton to cut it into small blocks for 
the producer. 

So far as it was possible to say the risk of firo in the crop or grass from this wood 
gas tractor was no greater, if as great, as with the petrol or kerosene driven tractor, 
provided reasonable care in each case was exercised. 

The committee had not had the opportunity of comparing the wood gas tractor 
with the kerosene driven tractor, but as power kerosene cost up to Is. 5d. and Is, 6d. 
per gallon in the outback farming districts^ where wood was usually plentiful, thoe 
could be no doubt that the wood gas tractor \vould show^ to almost equal adviintiigo 
as it did with the petrol tractor. ^ 

The committee inspected the several parts of the producer at the maker's woiks,, 
and were plea^sed to note" that the whole of the plant was manufactured in 
Australia. The members were impressed with the simplicity of the whole outfit and 
with the quality of the work and material. 

In view of the immense possibilities for economy in tractor farming and the very 
great advantage which would result to the State if many thousands of pounds now sent 
away for petrol and kerosene could be retained in the State, the committee remmi- 
mended that one of these wood gas producers be fitted to the tractor ust^d hy tli.* 
Forest Department, at Kuitpo, for further demonstration, and that the Government 
reduce the registration fees on tractors and lorries propelled by charcoal or wood gas 
to a nominal sum, a-s has been done in France. 


PBE8SXJKE IN TANKS. 

Beplies to the following questiona naked by the Blackheath Branch of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau were eupplied by Mr. T. A. Macadam, Lecturer in Building Oonatmetion 
at the School of Mines:— 

Question 1—Which would cause more pressure in piping for irrigation purposes r 
a tank holding 5,000galls. of water, built to a height of 6ft., or a tank holding the same 
capacity with walls only 2ft. highT' 

Beply—<<The tank holding 5,000galls. of water, built to a height of 6ft., would cause 
the more pressure. 

Question 2—'‘Would there be more pressure in a 3Jin. pipe leading from the bottom 
of a tank 6ft. high full of water, holding approximately 5,000gallB., than there would 
be with the tank empty and length of IJin. piping 6ft. high attached to piping in’ 
bottom of tank and kept full of water? 

Beply—“No.'' 

Question 3—“Would it increase the pressure to have the piping leading away from 
the centre of tank in the bottom than, say, a foot in from the side?'' 

* When bottom of tank is level the answer is ‘No'." 
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Harrows in One 

for the Price of One 


The Whakatane Harrow is an all¬ 
purpose implement designed in 
ttuch a way that three exceedingly 
efficient working surfaces can be 
secured from the one set of har¬ 
rows. On the one side a long tine 
cultivation is provided for, on the 
other, when dravm one way, the 
harrow becomes a first-class tri¬ 
pod, and when drawn the other 
way, as shown in the accompany¬ 
ing illustrations, a manure-spread¬ 
ing, seed-covering harrow, which 
many skilled fanners and agricul¬ 
tural experts claim as being the 
finest manure spreading effect so 
far made possible with harrows. 
The \t'hakatane is designed to 
treat all classes of country and to 
suit different types of farming— 
wheat areas, dairying and mixed 
farming—being particularly suited 
for the renovating of pastures and 
the preparation of seed beds. Its 
principle of “three harrows in one’* 
gives it an extremely wide scope of 
usefulness and renders it superior 
to any of its kind. 

Sole Distributors X 

THE 

IMPLEMENT 

COMPANY 
Bank Street, Adelaide. 



Write Uhday for fully illustrated 
Catalog, price and terms. 



VNAOIANE 

stumpjump/a in one" 
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TOBACCO CULTURE. 


[By B. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and S. B. (>pie, Field Officer.] 
(Continued from page 1010, Journal of Jffricultnre, May 15th, 3931.) 

Transplanting. 

In the Adelaide Hills November is the beat planting month, although some growers 
commence operalions earlier in the season. Experiments at Mount Barker have shown 
that mid-November plantings produce the beat plants, but much depends on the 
character of the weather. When a comparatively warm October is cxporienceil the 
earlier plantings offer advantages, but if cold, wet weatlier yirovails, thc^ later sown 
plants will not only catch up, but eventually make better growth than earlier sowings. 
The planting season will therefore vary with the district, and should be as early :is tin? 
mean temperature of late spring permit. Seedlings whose' growth is checked by (*old 
conditions Avill not make as satisfactorv development ns later sown plants ;^vhich liave 



Bemit Transplantliig Maohine. 

gone right ahead after being placed in the field. On tlie other hand, very late planted 
seedlings are frequently difficult to establish, because of the hot weather likely to be 
experienced, and fail to cure out to a satisfactory product. It may therefore be 
accepted that November is the corrwt planting mouth, unless local experience has 
proved otherwise. If possible, select dull, <*ool weather, whilst naturally showery weather 
would be best of all. The seedbeds should be thoroughly watered immediately prior 
to lifting the transplants, in order to allow them to be pulled from the soil without 
damage. In soils at all tight it may be necessary to loosen the earth with u digging 
fork to prevent injury. Belect sturdy, well-formed plant.s with loaves about 4iii, to 5in. 
in length, and with sound root systems. They should ]»e placed in shallow boxes or 
tins and protected from the sun. The smaller seedliiig.^ iue left for use later on if 
required- and, as they have been more or less disturbed, the bed should receive a good 
watering to pack the soil round their roots. Planting .should take place as soon as 
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possible after the seedlings have l)oeii r.emoved from the seedbed. In hot weather avoid 
tile heat of the day, and endeavor to set out the plants in the late afternoon and 
evening. Under such londitions it would be better if planting were postponed, but 
if the condition of the He(‘dlings or other causes necessitate going ahead with the work, 
the young plants should be shaded from the extreme heat of the sun. Material used 
for this purpose consists of bracken fern, small leafy branches, or sheets of paper. 
The latter are to be preferred, and in size are about J2in. by 5in. These are arched 
over the young plants and kept in position by earth placed on each end. Such protection 
may be allowed to remain for a number of days until the plants are established. When 
conditions are favorable for transplanting, the work should go ahead ^nth all speed, 
and, if available, the employment of additional men to tiomplete setting out in a few 
days is to be recommended. For average soils the, usual spacing of plants is about 
1yd. apart in each direction. Under this arrangement slightlv more than 5,000 plants 
axe required per acre. Tn more fertile land they are placed closer together in the 
rows until about 6,000 are planted per acre. 'I’he plants may be set out in the field^ 
either by hand or special planting machines- A comparison between the two methods 
is not possible, both being equally efficient, provided that the latter is used only when 
the soil is in a suitable condition. It is simply a matter of whether the area to be 
planted justifies the expense of a machine. However, where areas of above five acres 
are to be planted, the use of a nniehine is recommended. 



A recently traniplanted field. 

For hand planting the rows are first marked in some inaiiuer, probably the simplest 
being a light wooden rake with large teeth spaced according to the width of the row 
desired. Usually such rakes carry about six teeth, and are drawn over the surface of 
the soil to mark six row's at a time. The planter is provided wdth a small tool to 
make the holes; usually a round stick or dibber, or a small garden fork. In the holes 
thus made he sets the plants and firmly presses thi* soil aremnd the roots and stem. 
The plants are })laced deeper in the ground than they were originally in the seedbed, 
but not so deeply as to bury the young growing point of the seedling. Unless w^et 
weather is experienced it is advisable to water each plant immediately after setting 
out, in order to pack the soil closely around the roots, and help it to bc'come est5(blished. 
Dry earth should be raked over the wet soil to act as a mulch. 
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The machine effects a considerable saving; of time, and is capable of planting an 
area of from two to four acres per day. For best results the soil must be in a fine 
state of division, and free of rubbish or stones. Three men are required to manipulate 
the implement—one to drive, one to prepare the seedlings, and the other to plant. 
The preparer and the planter sit on the seats at the back of the machine. The preparer 
on the right hand side gets the plant ready and hands to the planter, who pushes it 
root downwards into the furrow made by the plough. An indicator gives the signal 
for planting. At the same time an adjustable quantity of water—usually about a pint— 
is liberated around the plant roots. (Sometimes a liquid manure is applied by adding 
dibs, to lOlbs. of Nitrogenous fertiliser per lOOgalls. of water.) The parts of such 
machines consist of a cask to hold the water, a hopper for the fertiliser, « furrow 
opener and two long curved steel plates which break up the soil and pack it round the 
plant, together with the necessary mechanism to provide for the liberation of water 
and distribution of fertiliser. Unless the land is in first class mechanical condition 
the steel plates cannot do their work effectively, and, therefore, when a transplanter 
is to he used special attention must be given to the final preparation of the soil. 



Thf V«w Idea Traniplantiag Maobtna. 

Filling in the Blanks. 

Several days are required for the young plants to become established, but as soon 
as possible all that have failed should be replaced by healthy ones freshly drawn from 
the seedbed. In order to secure a uniform stand and even jipeniiig of the crop, the 
field should be gone over two or three times during the first fortnight, and plants 
reset wherever necessary. 


After Tillage. 

With a leafy crop, such as tobacco, it is obvious tliat the plants must transpire a 
considerable quantity of moisture which the roots have to extract from the soD. Every 
effort must, therefore, be made to maintain the land in such condition that the minimum 
amount is lost by^ evaporation. Not only does good cultivation assist in connection 
with the conservation of moisture, but also the opening up and aeration of the surface 
soil plays an Important part in promoting healthy development of the plant roots. 
If this air supply is limited, either by water-logging or neglect in tillage, the growth 
of the<tobacco plant is immediately affected. Emphasis must be placed on the necessity 
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of thorough after tillage of the erop, more particularly under the rainfall eonditiona 
frequently experienced during the summer months in this State, when heavy falls may 
be widely spaced by rainless periods. In such case, adequate tillage is essential to 
open up the tightly packed soil, promote aeration, create a surface mulch, and retain 
moisture for the use of the plants. 

The first cultivation should be given as soon after transplanting as the visibility 
of the rows will permit. A horse hoe or double row cultivator may be utilised, 
thoroughly stirring the soil at a comparatively shallow depth. All weeds must be 
kept in check, the space between the plants and against the stem being worked over 
with a hoe. At the same time any damaged plants which are developing several stems 
should be pruned back to a single growth. The number of cultivations should not be 
limited, teams being utilised as long as the size of the plants will permit, and from 



Kffeot of lood and bad tillage. 

then on tillage continued by hand. However, these later workings may be shallower 
than those given earlier in the season. The number of workings depends entirely upon 
the character of the season, and whenever weeds or surface crust renders tillage 
necessary the operation should be carried out without delay, so that the soil is main¬ 
tained in first class condition throughout. 


Irrigation. 

Irrigation water is preferably applied by means of furrows made between alternate 
rows of plants. Under this system it is essential that the contour of the land should 
allow for free movement of the water and prevent accumulation in pools, as the tobacco 
plant is rapidly destroyed under water-logged conditions. Should it not be possible 
to adopt this method, because of the grade or depth of sand, hoses may be led to 
various points and the water reticulated in shorter channels. Overhead sprinklers may 
also be utilised, but as this method is more likely to encourage the development of 
fungoid diseases, the furrow system is to be preferred if the soil conditions will permit. 
Means to irrigate at transplanting time ensures a regular take in the field and less 
replacements. After the final cultivation of the field, furrows about 4in. in depth 
should be opened up with the horse hoe at the proper distance apart. The water may 
then be run down these channels and the plants set out on the edge of the open furrow. 
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During the period water should be applied when necessary, and in light 

irrigations rather than heavy floodings. After every irrigation the land should be 
thoroughly cultivated as early as possible, so that the moisture is conserved in the soil. 
The final watering should not be applied lateV than the topping stage in the growth of 
the plant. If given later the ripening of the leaves is delayed, and satisfactory curing 
rendered more difflcult. Water should only be applied when needed, as excess moisture 
results in the production of poor quality leaves, thin and papery in t<*xture, and with 
coarse ril>s. 

An indication of the requirement of the plant for water is the condition of the 
leaves. If, after a cool night, they tend to droop before mid-day, it is clear proof 
that th(*rt* is not enough moisture in the soil, and irrigation should then bo resorted to. 



An Irrigated Crop. 


The irrigation of tobacco has iH»t yet been generally adopted in this State, but it 
18 a common practice in AT^ictoria. Where it has been adopted high yields of good 
quality leaf have been secured, and it appears to us that every grower should endeavor 
to provide means for watering if a regular crop is to be anticipated. The tobacco 
grower is placed in exactly the same position as the producer of early potatoes in the 
Adelaide Hills, inasmuch as experience lias pioved to him that the provision of 
irrigation water is an economic proposition, but he only irrigates when the character 
of the season renders such action necessary. All producers of toba<'co in South Australia 
are stongly urged to endeavor to obtain means for irrigation, thus ensuring regular 
development througb(?ut the life of tin* plant, and, conseriuently, l>etter quality leaves. 
It is obvious that any check in T)hmt growth will affect quality, and provision for 
Irrigation in low rainfall vejtrs, or Imtween long rainless periods, must lead to improve¬ 
ment in this respect. 
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SiBiiBCTiON or Sred Plants. 

Before topping the tobacco crop should be carefully examined, and if it is desired 
to save seed, the plants of outstanding merit should be marked for this purpose. If 
the selection is being made from a crop grown from purchased seed, only a limited 
amount should be saved, as the plants may not be fully acclimatised. However, the 
grower should always be searching for desirable plants which appear to suit his soil 
and climatic conditions. From the best of these.he would select seed for testing, com¬ 
paratively with his bulk crop. Shortly before topping several of the best plants should 
be staked and allowed to develop seed heads. At maturity the individual plant which 
appears to be best suited to his requirements would be selected. The plant chosen 
should be healthy, true to type, and early maturing. The leaves should be numerous, 
of good size, shape, and texture, and appear likely to cure into good quality tobacco. 
The seed from this plant would be his top selection, and any other grain harvested 
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would be utilised for the ordinary field crop. The seed head should be covered with a 
cheese-cloth bag, in order to prevent cross-fertilisation. The suckers should be removed, 
together with a few of the smaller leaves, from immediately below the cluster of 
flowers. The removal of these leaves prevents the plant from becoming top heavy. 
The covering should be tied just below the flowering branches, and from time to time 
must be loosened as the flowers develop. When the seed heads turn brown the grain 
is sufficiently ripe, and the head may then be cut off with the covering still attached. 
After careful labelling it should be hung in a dry place until wanted, when the seed 
may be threshed out by rubbing in the hands. 

Topping. 

When the plants show signs of bursting into flower the seed head and topmost portion 
of the stem carrying the smaller leaves should be removed by breaking off with the 
fingers. This operation is termed topping, and is carried out with the object of 
improving the quality of* the leaf bv forcing all the goodness which the plant can 
extract from the soil into the leaves which are saleable. It is not desired that the 
energies of the plant should be wasted on the production of seed, whilst very small 
leaves are of no conunercial value. 


C 
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Topping is really a pruning process, and consists of retaining as many leaves of 
suiBcient size as the vitality of the plant will permit. The number may vary from 
4 to 18; with a general average of about 8 or 10. As a rule; the topmost 
leaf left on the plant should be al)out a foot in length, and 4in. to 6in. in width. A 
leaf of these dimensions will, after curing, shrink to about the size limit accepted 
by manufacturers who, because of the fact that much work in the factory is done as 
piecework, do not desire small leaves, which necessitate additional labor. 

With normal treatment the leaves commence to ripen some three to four weeks 
after this operation^ but with high topping the general life of the plant is prolonged, 
whilst; *on the other hand; heavy topping hastens maturity. Therefore, the height will 
vary with circumstances. A late crop is usually heavily topped to assist in ripening, 
whilst an early crop, or one on more fertile land, may be only lightly treated. Further, 
a tobacco field frequently contains plants in various stages of growth, and in this case 
variation in topping, such as light treatment of the early plants, allows for more 
uniform ripening of the leaf. 



Topped Tohsooo nsati. 

Tbimmino. 

This consists of removing the three or four over-ripe, sanded, or damaged leaves 
from the base of the plant. The operation is advocated by some on the ground that 
it destroys the hiding places of injurious insects, but it is doubtful if the expense of 
this work is justified. If left on the plant they shelter the surface soil and protect 
the leaves above them from damage. The usual time for trimming is when the plants 
are being topped. 

Desuckerjng. 

Shortly after topping suckers, or lateral growths, will spring from the axis of the 
leaf with the stem. These should be rubbed off when long enough to handle without 
difficulty; which is usually when about Sin. in length. If left until they have made 
more growth they rob food from the leaves which are to be harvested, thus lowering 
the yield and reducing the quality. The plant is persistent in its efforts to develop 
sucker growths, on which seed heads would be formed, and it is necessary to desucker 
two or three times between topping and harvesting. Should wet weather be experienced 
shortly Ij^fore harvesting, these lateral growths may be allowed to remain, as they then 
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absorb moisture and food which would otherwise be forced into the marketable leaved, 
causing them to become coarse in texture and more difficult to cure to a satisfactory^ 
color. 

Ripening. 

It is essential that the leaf be thoroughly ripe before harvesting, and at times 
growers have sustained considerable losses by picking the crop before it is fully matured. 
In the process of ripening the green coloring matter is gradually reduced and the leaf' 
tends to assume a yellowish shade. One of the principal factors in determining the* 
cash value of tobacco is the proportion of bright colored leaf, and, therefore, every 
grower should aim at thorough ripening, so that the leaves contain as little green 
coloring matter as possible. Under suitable conditions, and particularly with varieties 
of the Burley type, the leaves assume a full yellow color on ripening, but as a rule 
the Virginian types change to a mottled, pale yellowish-green shade. The higher the 
proportion of yellow the easier the leaf is to cure. On the other hand, the heavier 
or more fertile soils yield leaves carrying a greater percentage of green color. When 
fully ripe the leaves tend to droop, become rough, slightly sticky, thicken, and color 
up as described. The flesh becomes crisp and snaps easily when folded between the 
Anger and thumb, whereas a green leaf carries tissue which is tough and pliable. 



A Crop of Ripo Tobaooo. 

Over-ripeness is indicated by the appe;irance of brown spots which rapidly increase in 
area. If this coloring is noticed the leaves affected should be harvested without delay,., 
otherwise they quickly deteriorate in quality. 

Ripening commences about three to four weeks after topping, the bottom leaves 
maturing first and the upper leaves last. In normal weather the ripening period 
extends over six to eight weeks, and allows for about five pickings from each plant,, 
but with heavy topping the crop matures more rapidly. 

Tobacco is only able to properly mature when weather conditions favor the removal 
of green coloring matter and tlvo fixing of starch in the leaves. For best results the* 
plants should have completed their growth by the middle of February, so that the 
warmth of late summer and early autumn can bring about this desirable result. 
Therefore, growers should avoid late December plantings, which are detrimental to 
good ripening. For the same reason late rains or cool autumn weather, which promote 
growth, are injurious to the production of good quality leaf. ^ 
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FLUE CUBING. 

Only leaf cured iu a proper barn under controlled temperature is saleable. Therefore, 
every grower must arrange to have his leaf cured, and probably the most satisfactory 
plan is for each man to erect barns for curing his own crop. It is the most important 
operation in tobacco culture, as first quality leaf harvested from the field may be 
completely ruined, or at any rate greatly depreciated in value by bad curing. 

Briefly, the object of curing is to promote chemical changes in the leaves which will 
lead to improvement in color, aroma, flavor, and texture. It is more than merely drying 
out the leaf, and is an operation which can only be thoroughly learned by practical 
experience. 

So many variations occur regarding the condition of the leaf placed in the bam, 
climate of the district, variety, &c., that only a general outline of the operation can 
be given. Therefore the times and temperatures quoted must not be accepted as 
correct for all cases, but only to serve as a guide. Every grower should keep a complete 
record of his curing operations so that he has a diary to which he can refer wh'en 
outstandingly good results are obtained. « 

Haevesting. 

It is important that only ripe leaf should be harvested, and personal supervision of 
the picking operations is greatly to be desired. Green loaf will never cure satisfactorily, 
the flavor being bitter and objectionable. Palatable tobacco can never be produced, 
and no process of curing or manufacturing can overcome the objectionable features. 
Enough leaves of uniform ripeness should be available for filling the barn in one day. 
A barn containing leaf in various stages of maturity, even if well cured, will grade 
irregularly, and, therefore, will not produce maximum quantity of top grade leaf. 
Tobacco should not be harvested immediately after rain, as washing causes loss of 
essential gum which puts body and elasticity into the leaves. However, nature quickly,, 
restores this substance, and after a few days it is quite safe to continue harvesting. 
For the same reason leiives should not be picked when either wet with rain or .with 
heavy dew. On the other hand, leaf harvested in extreme heat is tending* to wilt, and 
under such circumstances is inclined to cure out with pernninent greenish patches. The 
best time for picking is on cloudy, warm days, when the leaves are dry and slightly 
sticky or gummy. The single leaf system of picking should he, adopted, and the leaves 
removed as they ripen from the bottom of the plant upwards. As many as four leaves 
may be ready at the one time, and the plant is visited at intervals until all have been 
harvested. 

(‘are must be exercised in handling, as leaves whicli bruised or stacked for any 
length of time will not cure satisfactorily. A good plan is to lay the leaves on sheets 
of hessian about 6ft. square, and when filled gather up by the corners and place on the 
trolly or dray. 

In the Adelaide Hills the harvest usually extemds from about mid-February to mid- 
April. Crops ripening Inter than this are of poor (juality and difllcult to cure. 

Tying. 

After the leaves have been conveyed to the barn they are fixed to sticks ready for 
hanging. The sticks used for the purpose are of such length as to rest across the 
bearers without overlapping, and, as a rule, in most barns are approximately 4ift. 
They may be of any hardwood, sometimes wattle sticks, but preferably sawn battens 
either Tin. by lin., or lin. by 2in, in cross-section. When the leaves are attached by 
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stringi battens of the former dimensions are secured, whilst if fixed on wires the 
atieks of greater width are utilised in order to prevent tipping should the' leaves^ 
cure out to a greater weight on one side than the other. The wired stick method for 
attaching the leaves is preferred, as under this arrangement they are evenly spaced, 
and allow for free movement of air, thus avoiding danger of discoloration from 
sweating. Sharpened No. 12 gauge galvanized steel wii'es fir(‘ threaded through holes 
on the stick to project aliout Tin. on either side. They are spaced about 6in. apart, 



Small Oaring Bam, Experimental Field, Mount Barker. 


and a similar distance from the end. About eight leaves aie threaded on each. 
When complete the stick carries from 110 to 130 leaves, and is placed in the barn 
so that the wire points almost touch those of the next. Tin? stringing system is more 
popular, as it allows for quicker work and easier handling of small leaves. Thin twine 
is used for the purpose. It is fixed about 4in. from the end of the stick, and the leaves 
in bundles of two or three, according to the size, tied on alternate sides. A buncii 
is placed close to the stick, and the twine looped round the stems. The next bunch is 
placed on the opposite side and the string carried across to loop round the butt jin 
the form of a figure 8. This is continued along the length of the stick, each bundle 
about 4in. apart, making about 25 in all, and the string finallv tied or slipped in a 
slot at the opposite end. ^ 
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Barks. 

, Curing barns can be built of stone, brick, concrete, galvanized iron, wood, &c., but 
wliatever the material utilised, special attention must be given to the means for 
heating and ventilating. 

As the curing process demands great and oven distribution of heat, two furnaces are 
preferable to a single hre. Details of the arrangement are shown in the accompanying 
plans. To ensure humid conditions during the first stages of curing, the building 
should bo as airtight as possible, and the ventilators and door tight fitting. However, 
in the later stages, a free draught of air is required. The ventilators should be 
aulfioiently large for this purpose, and also permit of easy regulation. Various systems 
of ventilation are in vogue, some curers favoring a complete ridge cap vent, and others 
a butterfly type, or ordinary hinged ventilator, but whatever system is adopted it is 
important that the operator should have complete control over the opening or closing 



Tobacco Bania, Paris Creak. 

of the vents. As a rule barns arc approximately 20ft. in height, and 32ft. to 16ft. 
square on the base. Such dimensions allow the bulk of the leaf to be hung where the 
humidity accumulates, whilst the chimney-like shape is conducive to the creation of 
a draught. With a lower roof the proportion of space lost is increased, since leaf 
cannot be hung closer than about 7ft. from the flue pipes. A modification of thiB 
style is what is known as the Dug Out Barn, in which a hole is taken out from the 
ground about 6ft. deep over the full floor space, and then walled up with concrete or 
other material. On this the barn is erected to a height of 12ft. to 14ft., and the door 
made at ground level opposite the tiers on which the leaf is hung. The fireplace is 
constructed on lines similar to those used in lime kilns, and the vents situated a little 
higher than is the case with high barns. In this type u considerable saving of labor 
is effected when filling and emptying. 

In this State galvanized iron is the most popular material used in the construction 
of a curing barn, the building being lined with plain galvanized iron, and the hollow 
wall space filled with sawdust or charcoal. 

A bitilding erected according to the plans and specifications on the fodlowing pages is 
capable of handling the leaf from a 4 to 5 acre crop, whilst a 16ft. by 16ft. by 20ft. high 
building ciVold cope with the produce from 6 to 8 acres. 
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SPECiriCATlON OF GALVANIZED IRON BARN. 


Materials for Tohaoeo Curing Barn, 


No. of 
Pieces. 


8ize. 

4. 

Oregon 

4" x4" 

8. 

. Oregon 

4" x2" 

24. 

Oregon 

Oregon 

4^x2" 

4" X 2" 

8. 

Oregon 

4"x2" 

4. 

Jarrah 

4* X 2" 

4. 

Oregon 

4"x2" 

4. 

Oregon 

4''x2'^ 

8. 

Oregon 

4^x3" 

4. 

Oregon 

6^x3" 

6. 

Oregon 

3" X 2" 

2. 

Oregon 

9" X H" 

4. 

1 Oregon 
Jarrah j 

j 

10^ X li" 

7' Weather 
board 

2. 

Oregon 
Oregon | 
Oregon | 
Oregon i 

1 

i 

4''x2* 

4^x2^ 

3^ X ir 

4" X ir 

3"x ir 


Length. 


Description. 


20 ' 0 ^ . 

20 ' 0 " . 

12 ' 8 ". 

96', cut to suit.. 

12 ' 0 ^ . 


12 ' 8 ^ 
12 ' 8 " 


7' 6^ 
I O'O" 
! 13' 6" 
j 14'6" 
i 14' 6" 


10 ' 0 " 


43', cut to suit.. 


, 4'0" . 

: 34', cut to suit.. 
34', cut to suit.. 
38', cut to suit.. 
160', cut to suit 


Building comer posts . 

Building studs . 

Cross beams . 

Roils to nail outside oorr. galv. 
iron to 

Rails forming ground venti¬ 
lators 

Sills on ground. 

Top plates. 

Cross bearers across principals 

Rafters.. 

i Tie-beam. 

Purlins. 

Fascia .. 

Barge boards . 

Ventilator, flap doors (cut to 
4" wide) 

Window framing . 

Top ventilator framing. 

I Top adjustable ventilators .. 
j Capping over barge boards .. 
j Nailing internal galv. sheets 
I to 


Total 

Super 

Feet. 


107 

107 

203 

64 

64 

34 

34 

20 

72 

68 

44 

29ft., lin. 
40ft., lin. 
43ft., lin. 


i 23 
I 13 
I 19 
I 56 


14 sheets of Oft. corr. galv. iron, 24 gauge, roof. 

48 sheets of 7ft. corr. galv. iron, 26 gauge, sides, 

28 sheets of 6ft. corr. galv. iron, 26 gauge, sides. 

62 sheets of 6ft. x 3ft. plain galv. iron, 26 gauge, lining and ceiling interior. 

15ft. of 14in, ridge capping. 

3(lft. of Sin. 0.0, guttering. 

96ft. of 12in.d-24 gauge galv. iron piping, and 73ft. for alternative scheme. 

Doors .—^Door opening, 6' 8" x 4' 0", for double or single doors. 

Windows .—2 fixed windows, 4' 0" x 3' 0", 4-light. 

Furnace .—May be built of bricks or suitable stone. 

Concrete .—‘Barns constructed with this material are not subject to fire, nor are they 
affected by climatic changes. They inaintain an even inside temi>erature with little 
attention, and form a very substantial and dual purpose farm improvement. Concrete 
barns, however, are liable to cause trouble, because the walls have a tendency to absorb 
moisture. 

With a concrete barn, special care should be exercised in placing the reinforcement 
rods, which are set at 12in. centres both ways, and well turned at the corners and tied. 

Concrete mixture; 1 - 2 ~ 4, with walls 6in, thick. 

7cwt8. iin. reinforcement rods and 4in. x 2in. cross bearers are required. 

Roof, furnace, flues, doors, and windows similar to wood-and-iron specification. 

Storw .—40 cubic yarda of masonry are required, with 4in. x 2in. iross bearers. 

Roof, furnace, flues, doors, and windows similar to wood-and-iron specification. 

Weatherboard .—This is quite a suitable material and can be cheaply erected, because 
in most cases the farmer is able to do the construction work. It is important, however, 
that a bam of this descriiition be lined. It is suggested that building paper, placed 
in position before the boards are nailed, be used for this purpose. With weatherboard, 
great care must be taken to avoid danger from fire and as a ])recaution, the first few 
feet over the fireplace should be constructed with bricks. 

For the above plans and spcciflcations we are indebted to Mr. T. O. Carlisle, of the 
Hydraulic Engineer’s Department. 

D 
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Filling the Barn. 

A standard barn of 12ft. by 12ft. by 20ft. will take approximately 300 stieks, each 
placed about Sin. apart on the tiers, and will cure from SOOlbs. to OOOlbs. of tobacco, 
accordin^^ to the length and quality of the leaf handled. 

It is most important that the leaf should be picked and the barn filled in the one day, 
otherwise the curing will not be uniform. If this is not possible, all leaf should fie 
picked on the first day ready for filling in the second, and the last harvested placed 
in the top of the born. However, unhung leaf kept overnight should be stacked in 
single rows, not more than a few inches in height, in order to prevent heating. 

Should there be any lack of uniformity in ripeness, the more, immature leaves should 
be hung in the top tiers, where the humidity is greater. 



hog Oaring Barn. 

. The Curing Process. 

This involves three distinct stages, namely;— 

1. Yellowing of the loaf. 2, Fixing the color. 3. Drying the leaf. 

Immediately after the barn is filled the fires should be started, all ventilators closed, 
and two thermometers (a wet and dry bulb) hung in the centre of the first tier of 
leaves. The two thermometers are necessary so that the temperature and humidity 
of the bam may be ascertained. It is the humidity which is the most important factor 
in the process of yellowing the leaf. Both thermometers should be capable of reading 
to 200** F. and attached to a board or solid foundation. They should be set about 2m. 
apart, making sure that the readings are level, and the mercury bulb of one wrapped 
with woollen wick lekding to a small bottle of water fastened about lin. below the 
thermometer. The difference between the readings will then show the humidity of 
the atmosphere. 

It is of advantage if the process of curing can be comimenced in the evenings ae then 
the various stages usually occur at more convenient times. Further, it is difficult to 
accurately guage the color of the leaves in an art^cial light, as they always appear 
more green at night. 
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Yellowing the Leaf ,—^Under average conditions this will take ^boiit 40 hours, but 
will vary within very wide limits. The fires having been started the temperature, as 
indicated by the dry bulb themometer, should bo raised to about 90* F., or 10® F. 
above the outside temperature. The time taken to reach this heat should be from four 
to five hours. About seven hours after the lighting of the fires the leaves should com* 
mence to sweat, and create a sufficiently humid atmosphere to cause the wet and dry 
bulb thermometer to register a difference of 3* P. to 4* F. If the barn is airtight, 
the leaves may supply sufficient moisture, but if such .is not the case, artificial steaming 
must be provided. The usual method of raising the humidity is to place wet bags over 
the flue pipes, or to dampen the floor. The former is to be preferred, because, in 
the case of the latter, any excess moisture cannot be quickly removed. Owing to the 
danger from fire if the wet bags are allowed to dry right out, they should not be laid 
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on the pipes, but suspended on a strip of wire-netting erected immediately over the 
flues. In addition, the wire-netting lessens the risk from fire, as it will catch leaves 
which may fall from the sticks on to the hot piping. The temperature must be kept 
at 90® F. until the leaf commences to yellow at the tip and round the edges. It should 
then be raised at the rate of 2^* P. v>or hour till it reaches 95* F., where it should be 
held until the yellowish shade spreads from the edges towards the centre of the leaf. 
When this occurs the temperature may be raised at the same rate to 100* F. This 
heat must be maintained until the yellow color is more pronounced and the leaf assumes 
a light pea-green ^fliade. It is most important that the curer should not hurry past 
this stage, otherwise the green matter will become fixed in the leaves and cause a marked 
depreciation in value. On the other band, if allowed to become too yellow the leaf may 
not be able to hold this shade when passing through the other stages, and become a dark- 
brown color before the drying out is complete. • 

Fixing the Color, —When, in the judgment of the curer, the majority of the leaves 
l»ve yellowed sufficiently, the temperature may be raised to 110® F. at tile rate of abewt 
2|® iP, per hour. At 105® F. the top vents should be lifted a little, and at HO* V; 
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both top and bottom vents slightly opened. At the commeneement of ventilation some 
of the humdity will be lost, and the difference in the readings of the wet and dry 
thermometers should increase at the rate of 2^ F. for every 5^ F. rise in temperature. 
Thus at 110® F. the difference should become 7® F. to 8® F. The barn must be held 
at this temperature until there is only a slightly greenish tinge at the base of the leaves, 
whilst the tips have curled and become dry. Having attained this shade, the next step 
is to fix the color. This is the most difficult period in the process of curing^ as experience 
is needed to be able to adjust the heat and ventilation so that the moisture is removed 
jiist as quickly as it can escape from the leaf. Should the curing be proceeding too 
rapidly, dark-reddish colored patches will appear, whilst if too slowly, moisture will 
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condense on the leaves and give rise to greyish-brown blotches. This latter marking 
is known as sponging, and the former as reddening or scalding. Whilst sponging is 
uiffiesirable, it is preferable to scalding, and is caused by insufficent temperature and 
ventilation. On the other hand, scalding is due to excessive ventilation and too rapid • 
increase in temperature. 

In the process of fixing the color the top and bottom ventilators must be gradually 
opened, and the temperatures slowly raised to 115® F. This heat is maintained for 
from four to six hours, and then increased to 120® F. and held for the same time. 
It if ne^t brought to 125® F., and finally to 130® F., where it ia held until, the whole . 
of blade of tlie leaf is dried out. During the period of fixing the color, dose atten¬ 
tion must be given to the work. With correct temperatures and ventilation the ti^ . 

if brushed with the hand, whilst if sticky 
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should be increased. Should there be signs of scalding, which first appear on the edges 
and thin parts of the leaf, the temperature should be lowered by several degrees and 
kept there for three to four hours before being again raised. 

Drying the Leaf ,—At this stage only the larger veins and midrib are moist, the 
remainder of the leaf being dried out whilst fixing the color. The bottom vents must 
be partially closed and the temperature raised at the rate of 5® P. per hour until 
170® F. is reached, where it is maintained until the midribs are thoroughly dry. This 
condition is indicated by the ease with which they will snap when leaves taken from the 
corners or sides of the barn, where drying is slower, are tested. Any neglect in this 
direction will result in the development of mould in the bulked leaf, and if this is noticed 
it must be immediately returned to the barn and dried out. 


Condition. 

Fill barn in one day 

Ripe fresh leaf. 

Sweat commences. 

Leaf yellow round edges 

Yellow spreads. 

Yellowish pea-green color 
Yellow more pronounced . 

Practically yellow. 


Fixing (*(»lor 
Fixing color 
Drying web 
Drying web 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 
Drying ribs 


CuRiNo Table. 


Temperature. 

Time. 

Remarks. 

Degrees P. 

Hours. 


— 

— 

Light flres in evening. 

90 

4 

After lighting fires. 

90 

6-7 

After lighting flres. 

90 

12-30 

Humidity 3® F. to 4® P. 

95 

6-12 

Humidity 3® P. to 4® P. 

. . 100 

6-24 

Humidity 3® P. to 4® P. 

10.5 

2-6 

Open top vents slightly. 
Humidity 5® P. to 6® P. 

.. no 

2-6 

Humidity 7® P. to 8® P. 

Open top vents more. 



Ox)en bottom vents a little. 

. . 115 

4-6 

Gradually open vents. 

. . 120 

4r-6 

1 

.. 125 

4-6 

> Ventilators open full. 

. . 130 

4-6 

135 

1-2 


. . 140 

1-2 


. . 145 

1-2 


, . 150 

1-2 


155 

1-2 ' 

' Bottom vents partially closed. 

. . 160 

1-2 1 

. . 165 

1-2 1 


, . 170 

12-18- 



Variations in Cukinu. 

The above table is only intended to serve as a guide, and in practice many variations 
will occur which must be dealt with by the curer. Leaf which yellows well in the field, 
218 is the ease with some varieties, particularly when grown in light-textured soils, cab 
be cured quickly, since it does not require the same length of time to assume the desired 
color as does greener mottled leaf of heavier texture. Leaf picked during wet seasons 
or in moist atmospheric conditions is difficult to dry out, and may give rise to excess 
humidity. Under such circumstances the top vents must be opened ejirly and the 
moisture driven off. As the yellow color commences to appear, so should tlie ventilators 
be gradually opened, with the result that the drying and curing should be both going 
on at the same time. In consequence, the temperature* should not be raised above 
110® :P. to 120® P. before the best possible color is obtained. Again, late ripening 
crops have frequently to be maintained at about 85® P. for 48 to 72 hours until the 
yellow color appears. 

OoNDiTiONiNo Leaf. 

On the completion of curing the leaf will be dry jiiid brittle, and must, therefore, 
be conditioned before it can be handled without damage. Wet bags placed over the 
hot flue pipes will give rise to steam, vchich is quickly jibsorbed by the leaves, thus 
allowing them to be removed about two hours later. If the barn is not urgently 
required for the next cure, the flres should be drawn and all vents, doors, and windows 
opened to the night air, when, under ordinary climatic conditions^ the tobacco will be 
sufficiently pliable for handling next morning. • 

{To be continued^) 
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FARM BACON CURING. 


[By B. Baksk, B*D.A., Dairy Superintendent, Boseworthy Agrieultural College.] 
(Published at the requesi of the Owen Branch of the Agrieultural Bureau,) 


The purpose of this article is to give in a very concise and brief form the directions 
needed by those inexperienced in the art, to enable them to attempt the home curing 
of bacon. 

No attempt is made to elaborate the more technical details of the trade side of the 
subject, which abounds in refinements. By following these instructions, however, the 
average farmer should be able, with very little expense for equipment and materials, 
to turn out a thoroughly palatable product of sound keeping quality. 

Class op Pig. 

The pig should be healthy, in good condition, and gaining weight at the time of 
slaughtering. The live weight should be from 1601bs. to 1751bs., which gives a dressed 
weight of approximately llOlbs. to 1251bB. Heads and trimmings account «for a loss 
of about 201bs., and there is a loss during curing of approximately 20 per cent., so 
that the weight of the dual product ranges from 751bs. to 851b8. per pig in the range 
of live weights specified. 

Slaughtering. 

Before slaughtering, the pigs should be starved from 12 to 24 hours, and care sliould be 
taken to avoid rough handling, which causes braises and discoloration in the finished 
article. Stun with any blunt instrument and cut the throat to allow of free bleeding. 
Chre should be exercised in doing this to avoid sticking the inside of the shoulder, or 
otherwise injuring the flesh internally. 


SCAU)ING. 

A vat of some kind is necessary, and this should contain sufficient water to cover 
the carcass. The temperature of the water should be 145150 degrees Pah, In the 
absence of a thermometer a common test is to drop in a drop «of fresh bjood which will 
immediately coagulate if the water is hot enough. Care must be taken, however, not 
to have the water too hot. Keep the carcass moving while in the water and scrape off 
the bulk of the hair and the thin outer skin by using a scud or scraper. Finish scraping 
with a sharp knife in the presence of cold water. Remove hoofs with any sharp-pointed 
instrument. 

Dressing. 

The carcass is then hung for dressing. Bemove the flare or abdominal fat as well 
as the entrails, &c. Allow to hang, say, oA^ernight for the pur)x>8e of cooling off and 
setting. 

Cutting Up. 

The head is removed by cutting across lin. behind the ears, and the backbone by 
cutting down on either side with a saw^ or chopper. If for sides, merely trim up and 
remove the trotters; if curing in pieces, in addition, cut off the ham to a convenient 
size and shape, cut off the shoulder, and from the remainder remove the ribs and make 
into a roll. Trimmings require removing from all pieces. If dry salting is to ’ be 
adopted it is as well to break the joints of the ham to allow' freer access for the salt. 

Equipment for Curing. 

A clean wooden barrel is a suitable vessel in which to cure the meat when using brine. 
For dry salting a clean cement floor or strong table is suitable for stacking the flesh 
upon. The temperature of the room should not exceed 60 degrees Fah. 
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Pesservationb. 

The piekling mixture consists of salt, saltpetre, and sugar. Salt alone has hardening 
eifect and tends to bleach the natural color. Saltpetre preserves the natural color, but 
should not be used to a greater extent than 11b. to 201b8. salt. Sugar has a softening 
effect and imparts flavor. Baking powder used in small quantities will sweeten brine 
and prevent it from spoiling during warm weather. 

Dry Salting Becipes. 

1 . lOlbs. salt, 4ozs. saltpetre to every lOOlbs. of meat. 

2 . lOlbs. salt, 4ozs. brown sugar, 2ozs. allspice, 2ozs. saltpetre to every lOOlbs. flesh. 

Brine Becipeb. 

1 . 201b8. salt, libs, saltpetre, dissolve in lOgalls. water and allow to cool before using, 

2. 201b8. salt, lib. saltpetre, 81bs. brown sugar, 2ozs. allspice. Boil in lOgalls. watev 
and use when perfectly cold. Allspice should be in linen bag. 

Curing. 

First rub with a mixture of salt and saltpetre once a day for first three days, placing 
the pork in a stack with flesh downwards to allow draining of blood. After the third 
day either practise dry salting or brine curing. 

Dry Sai.ting. 

Sprinkle the pieces each day wdth the recipe, placing them in a stack with the flesh 
upwards, change the position of the pieces each day, working the salt into the flesh 
by working the joints of the hams and shoulders. It generally takes three weeks io 
cure by this method. 

Brine Curing. 

Pieces are placed in brine after the third day, changing the position each day and 
working the joints. This also takes three weeks. 

Smoking. 

The flesh is prepared for smoking by removing all undissolved salt and allowing 
to soak in cohl water for 24 hours. Hang in a cool draught until dry. Surround the 
meat with a heavy smoke at a low tenmperature for two to four days. Hardwood sawdust 
makes good, clean smoke. A firepot outside, with flue to carry the smoke to a largo 
box or barrel, will be found convenient. Care should be taken to prevent meat from 
becoming overheated. 


TOBACCO SEEDLINGS. 

One of the main difficulties in tobacco growing is the raising of the plants from the seed. 
Why not leave this to the experts and save disappointment? 

Ike Smyrna Figs Estates (Barmera) Limited 

CAN SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS. 

A letter to the Manager, P.O. Box 23, Barmera, will reserve your tobacco plants and 
give you any information you require. 

BASLT APPUOATIOH X8 NBCBSSABY. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1931-32. 

Conducted at the Parafield Poultry Station under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agiioulture. 

Total No. of Pens.—Section 1, White Leghmms—141 birds. Section 2, Black 

Minorca—^9 birds. Section 3» Black Orpington—57 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April 1st, 1931. 

Section 1 .—White Leghorns. 




1 Score for Month ended ICay 

j 3lBt, 1931. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

i 

HkdNo. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Egga 
Laid. 

Totals. 

Barker, C.R. 

1 Edwardstown. 

i (1) 43 

(2)48 

(8) 46 

136 

Hartmann, S. 

1 Salisbury. 

(4) 32 

(5)30 

(6) 39 

101 

Hartmann, S. 

Salisbury. 

(7) 33 

(8)33 

(9) 34 

100 

Cooper, P. E. 

Edwardstown. 

(10) 17 

(11) 13 

(12) 35 

65 

Cooper, S. 

Edwardstown. 

(13) 39 

(14):« , 

(15) 23 

98 

Cooper, S. 

Edwardstown. 

: (16) 8 

(17) 24 j 

(18) 33 

65 

Hutton, Mrs. M. E. 

Clarence Park. 

(19) 37 

(20) 41 

(21) 24 1 

102 

Easther, C. J. 

I Black Porest. 

(22) 32 

(23)41 

(24) 45 , 

118 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

[ Torrens Park . 

1 (25) 33 

(26) 36 

(27) 42 1 

111 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

: Torrens Park . 

(28) 40 

(20) 29 

(30) 24 i 

1 93 

Pidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

(31) 20 

(32)46 

(33) 26 I 

91 

Fidge, H. 

Clarence Park. 

, (34) 1 

1 (36) 37 ; 

(36) 14 j 

52 

Burton, C. J. C. 

Mallala. 

(37)31 

1 (38)41 ! 

(39) 36 1 

108 

Earl Bros. 

Mallala. 

(40) 16 

(41) 26 

(42) 9 i 

51 

Duhring, T. 

MallaU. 

1 (43) 33 

1 (44) 26 

(46) 28 { 

86 

Stanton, L. 0. | 

Warradale. 

(46) 39 

1 (47)31 

(48) 27 i 

97 

Barrett, L. 

Angaston. 

(49) 32 

1 (60) 42 

(61)38 

1 112 

Kappler, C. E. 

Ascot Park . 

1 (62)— 

! (63) - ; 

(64) — 

1 — 

Kappler, C. E. 

Ascot Park . 

: (66) 1 

! (66) - 

(67)- 

1 

Hamden, W. R. 

Kersbrook. 

(58) 19 

! (69) 24 

(60)20 

63 

Lamerton, E. A. 

Edwardstown. ' 

(61) 10 

(62) 36 

(63) 30 

76 

Williams, W.R.! 

Frewville. 

(64) 35 

(65)31 

(66) 27 

93 

Heath, H. E. i 

Mile End. 

(67) 27 

(68) 26 

(69) 31 

i ^ 

Quit, A, AH. 1 

Scott’s Creek. 

(70)40 

(71)37 ; 

(72) 4 

81 

Qavin, G. C. j 

Salisbury. 

(73) 18 

(74) 8 i 

(76) 17 

43 

Gavin, G. C. | 

Salisbury. 

(76) 19 

(77) 4 

(78) 41 

64 

Gavin, G.C. ; 

Salisbury. 

j (79) 29 

(80) 37 

1 (81) 26 

91 

Gavin, G. C.i 

Salisbury .. 

1 (82) 34 

(83) 21 1 

' (84) 42 

97 

Robinson, A. E.; 

HectorviUe . 

(85) 13 ^ 

(86)26 , 

(87)28 

66 

Brown, C. D. 

Morphettville . 

(88) 18 

(89)21 1 

(00)26 

64 

Riggs, N. 

Camden. 

(91) 23 

(62) 32 1 

(93) 6 

61 

Anderson, J.• 

Warradale. 

(94) 31 

(95) 19 1 

(96)30 

80 

Rassmussen, H. A. 

Ethelton . 

(97) 32 

(98)29 ; 

(90) 39 

100 

Parker, S. J. H.j 

Alberton . 

(100)38 

(101)33 I 

(102) 30 

101 

Hutchinson, A. S. ; 

Athelstone. 

(103)37 

(104) 33 1 

(106)40 

110 

Thomas, C. R. i 

HectorviUe . 

(106) 34 

(107) 32 1 

(108) 32 

98 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Balaklava . 

(109) 18 

(110)24 1 

(111) 32 

74 

Wiese, W.. .. ; 

Cabra. 

(112) 33 

(113)37 ! 

(114) 31 

101 

Wiese, W.:.. 

Cabra. 

(115)30 

(116)31 : 

(117)33 1 

1 ^ 

Williams, W.R.| 

PrewviUe. 

(118) 36 

(119)21 

(120) 38 

1 98 

Williams, W. R. 

Frewville. ■ 

(121)44 

(122) 42 i 

(123)40 

126 

Marsh, C. A.j 

« ' 

Gawler. ; 

(124) 34 

(125) 36 1 

(126) 46 

115 
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Egg-Laying Competition,—Section l.-^White continued. 


i 


Score for Month ended May 





31st, 1931. 


Competitors. 

Address. 

Bird No. ' 

Bird No. 

Bird No. ' 




and Eggs 

and Eggs 

and Eggs Totals. 



Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. ! 

1 


Cleland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(127) 41 

(128) 36 i 

1 

(129) 38 j 

115 

Gleland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(130) 42 

(131)43 

(132) 36 1 

120 

Sage, H: R. 

Nuriootpa . 

(133) 41 

(134) 33 

(136) 36 i 

no 

Vowels, C. C. 

Westbourne Park .. 

(136) 34 

(137) 38 

(138) 36 

108 

George, L. E. 

Redfern . 

(139) 6 

(140) 36 1 

(141) 37 

78 

Totals. 


1,305 

1,402 

1,390 

4,097 




Section 2.— Black Minorcas, 






Score for Month ended May 





3lBt, 1931. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and Eggs 

and Eggs 

and Eggs 

Totals 


i 

Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. 


Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(142) 6 

(143) 35 

(144) 13 

i 54 

Williams, W. R. 

i Frewville. 

(146) 6 

(146) 3 

(147) 22 

31 

Bari Bros. 

MallaU. 

(148) 8 

(149) 3 

(160) 8 

i 

Totals. 


20 

40 

43 

103 


Section 3.— Black Orpingtons. 





Score for Month ended May 
3l8t, 1931. 


Competitor. 


Southon, Mrs. £. ... 

Qamean, V. F. 

Williams, W. R. 

Pillar, L. A. 

Aird, J. R., & Son . 
Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Wade, A. B. 

Tolhuist, A. £. 

Tolhurst, A. £. 

Compton, R. C. 

Sonthon, Mrs. £. ... 

Heath, H. B. 

Wittenbury, W. H. L. 

Gurr, A. A H. 

Robinson, A. B. 

Smart, H. J.. 

Williams, W. R. 

Williams, W. R. 

Osborn, B. L. . 


Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Clarence Gardens .. 

(187) 23 

(188) 3 

(189) 18 

44 

Woodville . 

(190) 28 

(191) 24 

(192) — 

52 

Frewville. 

(193) 39 

(194) 43 

(196) 53 

135 

Hamley Bridge ... 

(196) 32 

(197) 42 

(198) 35 

109 

Kilkenny. 

(199) 17 

(200) 44 

(201) 2 

63 

Kilkenny. 

(202) 2 

(203) 6 

(204) 2 

10 

Marion. 

(206) 26 

(206) 34 

(207) 1 

60 

Torrens Park . 

(208) 29 

(209) 47 

(210) 29 

106 

1 Torrens Park . 

(211)47 , 

(212) 50 1 

(213) 16 

113 

; Woodforde. ' 

(214) 47 

(216) 47 ! 

(216) 22 

116 

i Clarence Gardens .. i 

(217) 26 

(218) 26 ! 

(219) 11 

61 

i Mile End. 

(220) 15 

(221) 29 

(222) 12 

56 

j Goodwood. 

(223) 33 j 

(224) 33 

(226) 36 

71 

Scott’s Creek . 

(226) 40 I 

(227) 4 

(228) 9 

63 

HeotorviUe . 

(229) 33 

(230) 8 

(231) 28 

69 

Grovene . 

(232) 

(233) 9 

(234) 2 

11 

Frewville. 

(236) 17 

(236) — i 

1 (237) 10 

27 

Frewville. 

(238) 1 

(239)15 

! (240) 13 

29 

Camden. j 

(241) 24 

(242) 53 1 

(243) 8 

85 

1 

. 1 

477 1 

616 

• 276 

1,269 


Totals 
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APPLE CULTURE. 


[Motof from <m address delivered hy Mr. U. N. Widen (Vioe-Chadrnuin of the Advisory 
Board of Affricnlture) before the Ashbourne Branch of the Agricultural Bureau*] 


In tho course of his remarks Mr. Wicks said the apple industry, as a wealth pro¬ 
ducer, ranked about fifth in importance, and yet it did not receive the consideration it 
deserved in matters of research. The steps by which the present state of the highly 
developed commercial apple had been achieved were outlined. He traced the develop- 
ment from the natural order, Pomaceoe, which contained several genera, one of which 
included the hawthorns, one the quinces, one the mountain ash, and one the pears, apples, 
and crabapples, the latter being the genus Pyrus. Within this genus were several 
species, nearly all of which were native to the old world, and the species from which 
commercial varieties had emanated was known as Pyrus Malus, The methods of develop¬ 
ment by seed variation through the medium of pollenation were roughly outlined and Ihe 
development of present-day varieties touched upon. ^ 

Apples had been in common use from earliest times when the primitive crabapple was 
sought after as much for the beverage, cider, obtainable from it, as for the fruit. The 
number of varieties now ran into thousands. Nature seemed to retrogress from the 
advanced types if allowed to propagate along natural lines, and for one good seedling 
obtained many hundreds of useless varieties were the usual result. However, occasionally 
a good seedling was sometimes found, Granny Smith. 

In the development of new varieties by hybridization, scientific work was necessary 
to assist, because individuals could not usually afford experimenting in an extensive 
way. At the same time, each gi-ower had to test certain practices to suit his own 
f)eculiar conditions, because identical varieties would sometimes exhibit remarkable 
changes in dififerent localities. The off-year'' was giving concern to exporters, and the 
surmounting of this obstacle would enable a more uniform overseas supply to l)e sent 
forward, thus allowing shippers and buyers to oi>erate with more confidence and greater 
satisfaction. 

ANi> Soils. 

Wtih regard to suitable conditions for apple culture, the following applied:—^Rainfall, 
^ij-IOin. A wide range of soils w'ould grow apples successfully, but a good free loam with 
a good clay subsoil at about 1ft. to l.'iins. was desirable, although with n good subsoil 
a soil of sandy, light nature would often produce a fine apple orchard. Good drainage 
was an essential; sourness in the soil must be avoided at all costs. The aspect of the 
orchard should be one facing east or north, or even to north-west not detrimental. To 
lay out the orchard the breakijig up of the soil deeply was necessary, and it was pre¬ 
ferable to leave the land fallow for a considerable time. Planting was best done after 
a good soaking rain in early winter, except in excessive rainfall districts, when spring 
planting was better. A wide headland, at least 30ft., should be left to provide adequate 
working facilities. Distance apart should be from 20ft. to 23ft., and the speaker 
favored square planting. An apple <»rchard should be a 50-year investment at least, 
and the preliminary work was, therefore, worth w great deal of consideration. 

Pruning for the first five years should be hard, for during that time the structure 
of the tree was formed.^ Codlin moth was the worst pest, but with the help of the 
scientist, Mr. Wicks was hopeful that a parasite would be found to combat it, as had 
been done in the case of woolly aphis. When planting, care should be exercised to 
hu^de varieties to cross-pollinatc one another, for by thik method better fruit, more 
of it, and less windfalls were obtained. 
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Mr. Wicks stated that it was possible for Australia to materially increase her apple 
cheque^ and by attention to shipping good quality fruit and more eflcient marketing 
methods^ this was not only possible^ but was the logical step to achie\e, gifted as they 
were by favorable climatic conditions and soils suitable for the production of the finest 
apples, comparable with the best produced in any i)art of the world. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Wicks said tliat the advent of bitter pit in ('ieopatras 
after pruning was causing a deal of thought, and there, again, the value of research 
work was emphasised. The method recommended by some growers was to prune on the 
off-year so that a smaller quantity would be affected, and by the time the heavy crop 
was (u»rri6d, the etfects would not bo so apparent. Other growers recommended merely 
a very light annual thinning, to keep the tre<» in shape. 

Mr. Wicks believed that the good market in England for South Australian apples 
was because of the high standard of quality nuuntained during the past few years. He 
stated that the iodine test for ripeness was not always successful, and an experienced 
grower could tell by the appearance and the feel of the fruit when it w^aa ready to 
pick and pack for export. Varieties recommended for this district were Cleopatra, 
Bunn's, Granny Smith, and for colored varieties Jonathan and Statesman. For a 
manurial dressing at planting, he favored bone manure, because the good effects were 
felt for several years. 


LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RBSITLTH OF BUTTBRFAT TBSTS FOR .\PRIL, 1931. 


Milk. Butterfat. i 

, Averaaef AverageL ^ .-. .* - . \ ^ 

Herd ' No. of ■ No. of ' ! i Average 

No. ; Cows in ! Cows in i Per Herd Per Cow 1 Per Cow Per Herd , Per Cow Per Cow j Test. 
Herd. ! Milk. during during 1 December, during during December | 

! April. April. to April. April. to 

; i April. ;_ April. ; 





Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B ... 

20 

7-47 

2,145 

107-26 

1,178-91 . 

92-43 

4-62 

52-29 

4-31 

6/C.... 

18 

8-30 

, 4,950| 

275-03 

1,644-89 

210-84 

11-71 

70-16 

4-26 

6/F ... 

22-87 

8-00 

5,0781 

222-06 

1,961-86 

239-40 

10-47 

89-31 

4-71 

6/H ... 

20 

11-87 

3,803 i 

190-15 

1,810-35 , 

184-62 

9-23 

82-46 

4-85 

6/0 ... 

20 

16-20 

4.005 

204-75 

2,071-97 

235-65 

11-78 

104-03 

5*76 

6/B ... 

18-20 

14-67 

8,1464 

447-61 

1,172-27 

385-53 

21-18 

62-40 

4-73 

6/U ... 

18 

14-58 

5,082i 

278-44 

1,753-16 

262-09 ' 

14-57 

74-34 

5-31 

6/W .. 

22-43 

15-80 

7,498i 

334-80 

2,312-17 

320-58 

14-29 

105-69 

4-28 

6/Y ... 

14*87 

0-93 

4,834 

324-91 

1,948-85 

227-29 

16-28 

85*60 

4-76 

6/BK .. 

51-60 

44-60 

22,8664 

443-16 

2,392-94 

980-35 

19-17 

101-14 

4-88 

6/II ... 

34-08 

27-07 

15,978 

469-38 

2,943-69 

720-55 1 

21-17 

129-63 

4*61 

6/KR . 

26*07 

22-37 

; 11,4654 

439-41 

2,801-77 

545-81 ; 

20-94 

125-86 

4-76 

6/Ll .. 

24 

22-97 

18,253 

662-21 

: 3,075*18 1 

547-62 , 

22-82 

132*79 

4-18 

C/Hx.. 

14 

7-90 

4,502 

321-67 

1,769-26 

219-04 ; 

16-65 

84-81 

■ 4-87 

6/00 .. 

20 1 

16-19 

1 12,770 

638-50 

3,213-87 

586-99 ' 

29-86 

144-48 

4-60 

6/Pp .. 

20 

19*43 

1 11,737 

686-85 i 

8,198-86 

564-10 ' 

28-21 

152-68 

4-81 

em .. 

28-97 

27-77 

1 21,3124 

786-67 1 

3,680*07 

941-46 i 

82-50 

160*55 

4*42 

6/BJt .. 

38 

26-47 

; 20,5811 

628-68 1 

3,458-82 

034-44 

28-32 

162-40 j 

4-54 

6/Ss .. 

26-88 ' 

24 

18,712 

738-78 ! 

4,284-35 

754-92 1 

29*80 

171-87 

4-08 

6/Tt .. 

24 1 

21-27 

! 11,545 

481-04 ! 

2,483-89 

561-56 

28-40 

115-64 

4*86 

epov . 

40 

83-80 

14,8654 

371-64 ! 

2,364-99 

654-72 

16-87 

103-05 

i 4-40 

e/vv .. 

20 

18-67 

1 11,9554 

597-78 ! 

2,746-89 

544-90 ; 

27-26 

128-79 : 

; 4-56 

Means. 

24-34 1 

19*09 

j 10,777-84 1 

442-90 1 

2.555-70 

487*49 j 

20-03 

118-69 

1 4-52 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BB8U1,T8 OF BUTTBBFAX TESTS FOE APRIL, 1981. 


r .. i' 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

j 

Average i . .. 

No. of I 

Cows In ! Per Herd , 
Milk. 1 during ! 

April. 1 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
April 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/C,... 

28*.50 

15-87 

7,423i , 

260-47 

: 3,188-65 

408-41 

14*33 

157*83 

5-50 

6/D ... 

30 

14-47 

i 5.892 

196-42 

2,832-79 

348*80 

11-63 

152-29 

5-93 

6 /B ... 

86 

26-97 

1 10,509i 

300-27 

3,032-05 

562-91 

15-80 

156-21 

5-26 

6/J ... 

23 

14-90 

1 6,8121 i 

296-19 

2,341-54 

841*60 

14-86 

126-16 

5-01 

6/0 ... 

22-37 

13-40 

' 5,141 1 

230-43 

3,533-11 

295-97 

13-27 

189-56 

5-73 

6/E ... 

54 

37-07 

9,652^ 

178-76 

; 2,324-36 

413-24 

7-65 

98-88 

4-28 

5/S ... 

30 

16-73 

: 10,105 

336-83 

; 2,611-07 

486-75 

16-19 

129*88 

4-81 

6/T ... 

20 

14 

‘ 8,226 ! 

411-30 

3,590*30 

i 413-50 

20-68 

; 164-33 

5-03 

5/U ... 

21 

15-20 

12.068* : 

674-69 

4,480*68 

i 602-37 

28-68 

: 197-49 

4*99 

6/y ... 

1 26-30 

22-17 

11,408* , 

433-78 

i 4,148-78 

691-51 

26*29 

i 221-40 

6-(Ml 

6/Z.... 

! 27-87 

14-68 

14,955^ ) 

536-62 

4,496-67 

1 709-50 

26*46 

; 214-71 

4-74 

&/AA .. 

18 

17-47 

7,403 ; 

411-28 

3,118-83 

j 436-13 

24-23 

1 161*83 ^ 

5-89 

6/Cc... 

: 29-13 

15-53 

; 8,297* 

284-84 

2,113-94 

358-78 

12-32 

. 93-00 

4-32 

6/Dd . 

21 

19-10 

; 8,297 1 

395-09 

3,396-00 

1 493*69 

23-51 

179-50 

5-95 

5/Ee .. 

1 14 

11-73 

4,389 

313-50 

4,034-51 

! 246-69 

17*62 

197-56 

5-62 

6/11 ... 

1 28-53 

i 15-87 

8,700 

304-94 

3,932-82 

1 437-89 

16-36 

186-60 

5*03 

6/JJ .. 

1 32-63 

1 27-43 

15,938 

488-44 

3.700-42 

‘ 721-66 

22-12 

169*20 

4-53 

S/KE . 

22 

; 17-90 

12,237 

5i»6-23 

3,648-71 

i .548-74 

24-94 

165*82 

4*48 

6/Mh . 

i 13-63 

; 12-63 

6,630 

486-42 

3,950-92 

; 350-87 

25-74 

: 206-44 

5-29 

6/Nn . 

i 29 

! 25-73 

11,492 

396-27 

: 3,741-5.5 

;561-Jrt 

19-.35 

' 167-92 

4-88 

6/Oo .. 

: 21 

1 19-13 

9,014* , 

429-26 

.3,751*52 

i 43I-,5I 

* -20-55 

172-45 

4*79 

Meane . 

j 26-0.5 

I 18-43 

9,266-31 ! 

356-77 

i 3,322-29 

i 469-08 

18-01 

161-00 

5-06 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR APRTL. 1931. 


- ... . . 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

i 

Per Cow I 
July i 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
.Tuly 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb«. 

% 

7/D ... 

23*20 

20-30 

11,900} j 

512*95 

6,244-05 1 

480-22 

20-96 

261-90 

4-00 

7/E ... 

26*90 

23*90 

10,044 

378*38 

6,407-46 1 

425-51 ; 

16-82 

267-37 

4-24 

7/H ... 

8 

6*23 

3,806} 

475*81 

6,512-91 1 

181-80 

22-73 

310-62 

4-78 

7/J ... 

19 

17*80 

11,430 

602-05 

6,022-98 ' 

519-12 

27-32 

281-46 

4-54 

7/K ... 

18 

16*20 

9,578 

58()*63 

7.156-38 

399-88 

22-16 

307-76 

4-19 

7/L ... 

84-83 

32-97 

11,356 

326-04 

4,794-87 

582-82 

16-73 

228-55 

5-13 

7/0 ... 

19-77 

19 

6,537 

280-06 

4,278-38 , 

282-24 

14-27 

205-45 

.5-10 

7/S ... 

17 

8-37 

6,351 

373-59 

5,841-05 

332-27 

19-55 

288*21 

5-23 

7/V ... 1 

11 

10 

5,445 

495*00 

4,558-00 

264-76 

24-07 1 

21918 

4-86 

7/T ... i 

i 10-93 

9-93 ! 

4,225 

386-54 

5,206-18 

181-22 

16-68 ! 

210-36 

4-29 

7/W .. 1 

21 

17-47 

11,029 

525*19 

6,312-91 

489-10 

23-29 , 

; 284-84 

4*43 

7/x... : 

15 

11*87 

5,301 

353-40 

6,194-83 

240*91 

16-06 

264-29 

4-54 

7/Y ... ! 

21*20 

20*20 

10,254 

483-67 

4,781-4.5 i 

487-93 

23-02 

1 227*43 

4-76 

7/Z.... 1 

12*67 

10*57 

0,255 

736-27 

4,967-20 

384-29 

30-57 

: 218*86 

4*15 

7/AA,. 

1 3 

7 

3,270 

408-76 

4,590-25 ! 

168*43 

21*05 

281*85 

5-15 

7/Bb .. ! 

* 15 

13 

6,960 

464*00 

5388-77 ' 

304-60 

20*30 

247-57 

4-87 

7/D» . 1 

1 11 

9 

4,020 

447-27 

5,962-40 

249-26 

22-66 

206-88 

5-07 

7/5®. . 

S 28*70 

16*10 

4,510} 

190*32 

3,902-59 

196-91 

8-27 

162-59 

4-34 

7/Go .. 

14 

18*27 

3,841 

274*86 

4,467-88 

225*32 

16-09 

281-84 

5-87 

7/Hh . 

; 16*47 

18*87 

^ 6,386} 

409*59 

4,967-87 ; 

294*31 ; 

19-02 

218*60 

; 4-64 

•7/Il .. 

18*77 

12*90 i 

8,058} 

586*22 

4,801*21 ! 

374-10 

27*17 

i 228-72 

1 4-64 

t7Jj . 

1 

19 j 

9,225 

485*53 

2,440-34 ; 

405-82 

21*36 

! 107*67 

; 4*40 

Ifoam. j 

17-20 

14*91 1 

7,392*89 , 

429-88 

1 5,506-31 

339-84 

19*76 

i 249*39 

1 4-CM) 


t Commenced January. 


• Commenced August. 
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Scientific 

Farming! 

THAT is the only proper response to 
present troubles —THAT is the road to 
solvency and restored prosperity. 

Economies are necessary, but to cut the 
application of super in this years farm¬ 
ing effort would be a fatal mistake. . 

Science and Economy dictate the liberal 
use of 

W.M.L. EXTRA HIGH-GRADE SUPER 

for it lowers costs by increasing yields. 
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STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


FINAL RESULT8 OF CEREAL AND HAY HARVEST, .1930-31. 
[By W. L. Johnston, Oovernment Statist,] 


Wheat, 34,871,520 (23,345,093bu8h.); average, 8.34 (6.40) per acre. 

1. Jcreaffr Cropped ,—The acreage sown for all purposes with Wlieat, Barley, and Oats 
Mggrcgated 5,293,882 (4,827,861) acres; increase, 466,019 acres. Distributed as follows:— 
For Grain—Wheat, 4,180,51.3 (3,645,764) acres; increase, 534,749 acres. Barley, 251,957 
(305,316) acres; decrease, 53,359 acres. Oats, 218,416 (277,923) acres; decrease, 
59,507 acres. Kay (Wlieat, Barley, and Oats), 601,240 (5.34,886) acres; iiiere.Hse, 66,354 
acres. 

2. Owing to adverse seasonal conditions considerable areas (Mimplotely 
failed. Out of 5,293,882 acres sown, 375,000 acres are estimated to have failed for the 
purpose for which sown. Of this area only 42,000 acres were profitably fed off, the 
balance <»f 333,000 acres being a complete failure. 

3. Production, —^Whe^t—34,871,526 (23,345,093) bushels; increase, 11,526,43:1 bushels; 
average per acre, 8.34 (6.40) bushels. Barley—3,960,929 (4,656,254) bushels; average, 
15.72 (15.25) bushels. Oats—2,080,311 (1,564,287 bushels; average, 9.52 (5.63) 
bushels. Hay—621,171 (431,044) tons. 

4. Ben-efits of Fallow ,—Of the total wheat crop, 23,718,522 (18,904,280) bushels were 
produced from fallow land, and averaged 11.05 (9.07) bushels per acre; whilst the 
remainder, 11,153,004 (4,480,813) bushi^ls* was from land not fallowed, and only aver¬ 
aged 5.48 (2.84) bushels per acre, resulting in an aggregate average of H..34 (6.40) 
bushels per acre. 

5. Exportable Surplv ^*,—After making the usual allowances for Seed Wheat and home 
consumption, it is estimated that 28,000,000 bushels of Wheat are available for export. 
Of this quantity over 14,000,000 bushels have been exported. The mi^n value of ()ver' 
sea exports of Wheat and Flour for the five years ended 1929-1930 was £5,540,076 and 
of Barley £201,920. For the 10 months of the year 1930-1931 the export values are:— 
Wheat and Flour, £2,205,642; Barley, £288,463. 


1. Acreage Cropped. 


(Failures included.) 


Divisions. 

Total 

Wheat, 

Grain. 

__ 

Hay. 

Fed off 
Areas. 


Barley, 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

(W.B.O.) 

(W.B.O.) 

41entral. 

Acres. 

1,008,645 

1,037,136 

361,263 

134,948 

1,404,052 

1,347,838 

Acres. 

582,878 

847,864 

334,872 

70,201 

1,238,448 

1,106,250 

Acres. 

176,164 

39,117 

840 

14,623 

10,282 

10,941 

Acres. 

31,551 

20,617 

1,882 

19,880 

79,767 

64,810 

Acres. 
208,995 i 
119,979 i 
22,230 
i 27,048 
i 70,124 

1 152,864 

Acres. 

9,067 

9,659 

1,439 

3,187 

5,431 

12,973 

Lower North .... 
Upper North .... 
South-Eastern ... 
Western. 

Murray Maliee ... 

Total, 1930-31 

-.. .... 

5*293,882 

4,180,513 

. 251,957 

218,416 

601,240 1 

41,756 

Total, 1929-30 

4,827,863 

3,646,764 

305,316 

277,923 

534,886 1 

63,974 

Inmease of decrease 

466,019 

534,749 

-53,850 

-W,007 

66,354 1 

-22,218 
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2. Production of Grain and Hay, 


Di visions. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

(W.B.O.) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


Bush. 

Av. 

Bush. 

Av. 

Bush. 

Av. 

Tons. 

Central . 

7,366,918 

12-64 

i 2,860,01H 

16-24 

413,793 

13-12 

262,602 

Lower North ... 

9,668,825 

11*27 

I 548,642 

1402 

238,919 

11*64 

122,636 

Upper North ... 

1,720,530 

5-14 

! 7,036 

8-38 

12,963 

6-89 

17,607 

South-Eastern .. 

1,042,883 

14-86 

i 326,264 

22-31 

416,932 

20-91 

36,274 

Western . 

6,637,060 

4-47 

1 106,362 

10-34 

382.677 

4-80 

44,063 

Murray Mallee .. 

9,640,320 

8-72 

j 112,728 

10*30 

616,127 

9*61 

138,990 

1 

Total, 1930.31. 

34,871,626 

8*34 

1 8,960,029 

16*72 

2,080,311 

9-62 

621,171 

Total, 1929-30. 

23,346,093 

6-40 

! 4,666,264 

' 1 

16-26 

1,664,287 

6-63 

431,044 

Increase or 




1 

i 



1 

! 

decrease 

11,626,433 1 

1*94 

; -696,326 

i 

1 0*47 

616,024 

3*89 

1 190,127 

! 


3. Five Year8^ Comparison. 


Wheat. 


Value of Oversea 
Exports. 


Year. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Aver. 

per 

Acre. 

Wheat and 
Flour. 

. 

Barley. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

£ 

£ 

1926-26 . 

2,466,648 

28,603,101 

11*60 

7,412,467 

137,288 

1926-27 . 

2,768,403 

36,568,711 

12*84 

7,094,466 

.361,446 

1927-28 . 

2,941,360 

24,066,012 

8*18 

6,416,401 

232,108 

1028-20 . 

3,446,663 

26,826,094 

7*79 

3,911,088 

211,099 

1929-30 . 

3,645,764 

23,346,093 

1 6*40 

3,866,967 

77,660 

Mean. 

3,063,348 

27,679,802 

9*07 

6,640,076 

201,920 

1930-31 . 

4,180,613 ' 

.34,871,626 

8*34 

2,206,642 

288,463 





10 months 

10 mths. 


MEcarrs linseed meal. 

The teaioiia] reduction during certun months of the year in the output of 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese, can definitely be checked by the use of Meggitt's 
Linseed Meal. 

Memtt's is a highly concemrat^ f^, rich in essential milk producing and 
body building protein, and conditioning linseed oil in the correct proportions* 

Sold in any quantity, from one bag (lOOibs.) upwards* 

Obtainable from any Dairy Produce Factory, Grain or Chatf Merchant, or 
direct from— 

ELDER, SMITH, & CO., LIMITED, 

SELUNQ AGENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 

FOR JUNE. 


I By Chas. H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Planting should be completed as soon as possible. It is much easier to handle the young 
trees if stakes are placed in the exact position to start with; thou put the young tree 
against the stake and proceed with the filling in. Do not go on with the planting in the 
rain or if the filling is wet and sodden. The young trees may be pruned before planting, 
but it is preferable to do it later on. If details are required, consult the Instructor for 
your district. 

Get ahead with the pruning; clear up all broken or dead limbs first, and then make the 
pruning as light as possible. A minute or two will remove a big limb, but it will take 
years to replace it. 

Clean up trees and remove any shelter for codlin moth larvae; hollows in ojd trees may 
be filled with concrete after removing decayed matter. On wet days hunt out codlin larvae 
in sheds and boxes; everyone killed will lessen the damage in the summer. 

Bough up the soil, especially about the trees, so as to get full benefit of all the radn 
which falls, but arrange for disposal of excess w^ater and prevent washaways. 

Citrus trees need watching for brown rot*'; keep limbs up from the ground and spray 
with Bordeaux mixture on the first sign of trouble. Keep aphis down. 

Clean up celery beds; burn, or bury refuse deeply. 

Dig strawberry beds and finish planting; do not allow water to lie about the plants. 

Olives will be ready for gathering; do not allow them to waste as usual, but get 
someone to take the crop if you do not value it. 

Tomato houses will be got ready for planting. Use only seed from known healthy 
plants and start them in sterilised seed beds; on no account plant out weak-looking seed- 
lings. 

Apples in cold store require watching and sorting out. Generally, they are not keeping 
very well this year. 


A Few Observation^^ on Codlin Moth, 

The small crop of apples this season suffered severely from the moth despite the continual 
itoe of arsenate of lead epray. Some growers blamed the quality of the material. I 
was shown fruits thickly coated with arsenate of lead, and successful entrances had 
been made by the caterpillar through thick aceumulations of the spray. This would 
tend to bear out the contention of the orehardisi that the spray was not effective. The 
only explanation was that the caterpillar was averse to eating through the spray material 
and had cleaned a place to start before perforating the skin of the fruit. One apple 
exhibited to me had twenty entrances. 

Other grow-ers were inclined to blame their neighbors for being negligent, but examina¬ 
tion did not bear this out. One contended that it was impossible to do good work 
(*xcc})t by using a power pump at high pressure, 25(>lb. to 3001b. per square inch. 1 
consider that this contention is wrong, as a good hand pump should do equally good 
work, though not so speedily or cheaply as the power pump. The use of white oils ^as 
variously commented on^ some saying that the oil was useless and damaged the fruit. 
Others said that f^r the amount of good it did it was too costly and so was not worth 
using, whilst others were quite satisfied that the use of the oil was a distinct benefit. 
Experiments thus far conducted with oils at the State Orchard were not wholly favor¬ 
able. The orchard with the least affected fruit was dusted, and dusted well. 

Operations as at present conducted were not what we needed, and something more 
was required to successfully check the work of the moth, and new methods or addi¬ 
tional methods must not increase the costs, which were already almost prohibitive. 
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The most hopeful proposition was the introduction of the parasite Trichofframma 
mvMitvm {Tricky), Eight years ago this wasp was operating in California, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity of writing had been done about this little helper, recent reports 

being distinctly encouraging. Another method worthy of testing would be the use of 

some material as a spray or dust or smoke which would have a repellent effect on the 
moth and drive it away from the trees. Natural parasites are perhaps available here. 
I had been asked to arrange to destroy some ‘ ‘ rotten * * old trees on a deserted 
property in the wrub, about two miles away from the orchardist who complained about 
them. On examination of the trees, which carried a medium crop of low-quality fruit, 
I could not find any codlin-infested fruit. This was not an isolated experience. 
At the present season all that was left for us to do was to intensify the work of 
destroying the larvae of the mcith by cleariug away all harbors like loose bark or 
tlcciying parts of the tree. Windfalls should not be allowed to remain about the 
orchard, aiud boxes and storerooms should be thoroughly cleaned up. 1 am convinced 
that second-hand boxes were the main source of infection. The various brands of 

arsenate of lead were well made and true to label. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of fhe .Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on May 27th, 
th('re being present Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman), 
A. M. Dawkins, A. L. McBwin, P. H. Jones, S. Shepherd, P. J. Baily, Professor A. J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Dr. A. K. V. Richardson (Director Waite Research 
Institute), Mr. W. R. Birks (Princiiml Agricultural College, Roseworthy), and H. CL 
Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. G. Jeffrey and H. S. 
Taylor. 

liirjl Annu-al Congress, —Tin* St*cn tary intimated that approval had been obtained to 
hold the Forty-second Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau during Show week, 
and that His Excellency the Ciuv<*inor had coiiHcnted to deliver the opening address. 

Formation of Branch of Bureau at Belvidere, —An application was received from resi¬ 
dents of Belvidere asking approval for thr formation of a Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau in that district. Beeaus<‘ of the close proximity of the proposed Branch to a 
Branch already actively working, the Board withheld its decision pending a report from 
the General Secretary, who was instructed to convene and attend a meeting of each of 
the Branches concerned and report to the Board. 

fjfe Members. —The names of Messrs. W. L. Brow^l, A. Spriggs, F. W, Jericho, 
G. A. Dreckow, and R. B. Deer, of the Yadiiarie Branch, were added to the roll of life 
iiuMubers of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Leave of Ahsenee,- The Secretary was iiistriicted to make appli<*atioii to the Minister 
of Agriculture for leave of absence on belialf of Mr, G. Jeffrey owing to illness. 

Letter of Sympathy. — Members learned with regret of the continued illness of Mr. 
11. S. Taylor, and it was decided to send a letter of sympathy to Mr. Taylor and 
expressing the hope that he would scum be restored to good health. 

New Members. —Tlie following names were added to the rolls of (existing Branches: 
Warramboo—H. F. fliihiian; Blackwood—G. Armstrong, W. J. Tiargreaves; Loiigwood 
(L Palmer; Greenock—A. F. Giles; Brinkley—K. L. AVldte; (Currency Creek L. f.. 
(Ldlett, R. L. Stephens; Kaiigarilla Women’s—Mrs, A. Strickland; Upper Waketield-*- 
Harry Welke, Gus WTdke, Fwaltl Welke, Alfred Welke; Pygery-~J. F. Heylen; Mangalo 
--F. Coles; Riverton—J. F. Smith, (L B. Payne; Scott’s Bottom—P. C. Mitchell, O. H. 
Ringvall; Taragoro—Vernon Guy; Renmark—^J. W. Duggin. 

Number of members, 8,507; number of Branches, 305. 

Jn Committee. —Several other items in the agenda were taken in Committee. 
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DAZRY AND FABM PBOB0OE BCABKBM. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandi?y)rd & Co., Limited, reported on June 1st;— 

Butter. —The farming community generally are giving more attention now to dairying 
and the side lines of the farm owing to the prices for cereals having fallen to such an 
extent. The result is that increasing quantities of cream and butter are coming forward 
each week, and this State has already a surplus for export, which is going forward by 
the Jervis Buy this week. Such early shipments are almost unprecedented, and the pro- 
pitious weather conditions which have continued throughout the season should result in 
record quantities being exported overseas from South Australia. A feature in the 
increased production, however, is the large quantities of store and collectors’ butters 
being marketed, and the reason for this is bemuse no levy has to be paid by makers on 
same, whereas factory butter is subject to a levy. As milled butter cannot be exported, 
except at very low prices, values for store and collectors’ butters are now considerably 
easier in price, although factory butters remain steady. Qioicost creamery fresh butter, 
in bulk, Is. 4|d.; prints and delivery extra; second and third grades, Is. 2j^d. (these 
prices are subject to the stabilisation levies); well-conditioned store and collectors, J>d. 
to lOd. 

Eggs. —Production as usual at this time of the year declined rapidly, but now is 
showing a slight increase. Supplies are more than suiticient for local needs, and small 
quantities are going forward to Melbourne and Sydney e^cli week, i^tes «are steady. 
Ordinary country eggs, fresh hen Is. per dozen; duck, Is. Id. per dozen; selected, tested, 
and infertile higher. 

Cheese. —The consignments from the factories during the past few weeks hiivt' betMi 
small, and it will be several wrecks yet before any marked increase in supplie-s is i>os 
sible, as in the south-eastern parts of the State the cooler weather retards the growth 
of the pastures. Values are firm in consequence of the shorter supplies. !Ncw mokes, 
large to loaf, 7i{d. to 8 |d. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. —Gfood supplies continued tliroughout the mouth, and values hardened. This, 
however, did not in any way cause demand to slacken, and ready clearances were made 
of consignments from week to week. Kernels also are selling freely both t<* local and 
interstate buyers. Brandis, 7d. to 7jd.; mixed softshells, Hd. to 6 id.; hardshells, :i{d. 
to 3id.; kernels, Is. 7d. to la. 7Jd. per lb. 

Honey. —^Moderate demand was experienced for liom‘y throughout May. Hufor^ 
tunately, owing to regulations regarding **foul brood,’’ a iiuml)er of sales w'hich could 
have been made to Western Australia were prevented, so that stocks are now' heavi<*«‘ 
than they otherwise would have been. Values are steady. Prime clear extracted, in 
liquid condition, .H^d, to ?» 3 d.; best quality c-imdied lots, 2 'id. to Hid .4 second grad»\ 
l}d. to 2 d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Moderate supplies; demand steady. Is. 2d. to Is. 2^d. per Ib. 

Bacon. —The consumption of bacon was well maintained, and sales of all cuts of |u i!iit> 
quality were effected. The factories kepi the market well supplied from Week tt* w'eek, 
and values continued steady. Best local sides, 9d. to b^d.; best local factory-cured 
middles, 9d. to b^d.; large, 8 ^d.; local rolls, 7d. to 7id.; Geo. I^irmer’s ‘‘Sugar 
Cane” brand hams. Is. Id.; local hams, lid, to Is.; cooked. Is. 2d.; “Sugar I'jiie” 
brand lard, in packets, lid.; in bulk, lOd. per lb.; local prints, bd, fjer lb. 

Live Poultry. —The demand for live poultry throughout the month under review kept 
up better than might have been expected. As prices ruling at present are lower than 
they have been for some years, consumers are apparently paying more attention to 
poultry as against other meats, with the result that the demand is iinpro\’ing. Tho 
<piality and condition of turkeys was, generally speaking, only poor to medium, but are 
now showing improvnient with the gi'owth of grass. The sales which are held evt*ry 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday arc always attended by a large number of buyers. We 

advise consigning. Crates loaned on application. Prime roosters, ^s. Jls. to 4s. Gd.; 
nice-conditioned cockerels, 2 s. 6 d. to Js.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 28 . to 2 s. od.; 
chickens lower. Heavy-weight hens, 3s. 3d. to 4s.; medium hens, 28. 4d. to 38.; light 
liens. Is. 8 d. to 2 s. 3d.; couple of pens of w'eedy sorts low'or Geese, 3a. Gd. to os.; 

])rimc young Muscovy drakes, .3s. to 4 k. 6 d.; Muscovy ducks, 28. 3d. to 28. 9d.; ordinary 

duchs,"is. 8 d. to 28< Id.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition, 7.ld. to 
bd. per lb. li\e w^eight; do., fair condition, 6 d. to 7d. per lb. live w^eight; do., fat^^eniiig 
sorts lower. Pigeons, 3-id. to 15d. each. 

PiOTATOES.—Local, 58. per cwt. 

ONTON^s.—B rown, 58. per cwt. 




June 16.1981.T JQUBNAL OF AQBlOPLTtBE. ti7» 

IMPOBTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 

APRIL, IdSl. 

iMPOBTS. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels). 1,822 

Bananas (bushels). 8,997 

Citrus- 

Grape fruit (bushel). 1 

Lemons (bushels). 7 

Oranges (bushels). 2 

Passion fruit (bushels). 320 

Paw pa^s (bushels). 3 

Pineapples (bushels). 458 

Tomatoes (bushels). 59 

Peanuts (bags). 6 

Peanuts, kernels (bags). 13 

Cabbages (bags). 7 

Onions (bags). 1,459 

Peas (bags). 3 

Potatoes (bags). 486 

Bwedes (bag). 1 

Bulbs (packages). 62 

Plants (packages). 140 

Seeds (^mckags). 116 

Wine casks (number). 1,791 

FvmigatttJ —Wiric' casks (niiinber). 16 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels). 35 

Pineapples (bushels). 33 

Secoud'haiid bags. 10 


Overneas. 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (number).. . 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

8e<^d8, &c. 

Timber. 


1,142 


Packages. Lbs. 
1,806 302,624 

Sup. ft. 
88,972 3,179,077 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Art. 

Packages. 


England—Apples. 5,901 

(1 rapes. 

Pears. 1,329 

Germany—Apples. 31^ 

India—Grapes. 1,540 

Apples. 1 

New Zealand—Grapes. -32 

Seeds. 21 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The foUowiDg figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorolodoal Department, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month and to the end of May, 1931, also 
the average preoi{dtation to the end of May and the average annual rainfall. 

. For m* Av'go 

SUtlon. ! Itoy. To to 

May. lail. 


Station. 

For 
, May, 

! 1081. 

1 

1 

end 

May. 

Av*ge 

1 to end 
! May. ! 

Av*ge 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

! 1 

1 ! 



Fae Nobth and Upper Noeth. 
Oodnadatta .. 

Manet. 

Farina . 


Mtana . 

'piinmA.n , J. 

Hookina. 

Hawker ... 

WHsod. ....- 

Gordon .... 

Quom ...... 

Port Augusta .., 

Bruce ... 

Hammond. 

Wilmington. 

Willowie .. 

Melrose .. 

Booleroo Centre.. 
Port Germein ... 

Wirrabara. 

Appila ...;. 

C^ook ... 

Carrieton : .. 

Johnburg .. 

Eurelia ..... 

Onoroo .. 

Naokara ..'. 

Black Roek. 

Oodlawirra.. 

Peterborough ... 
Yongala ... 


0*80 

0-98 

2*17 

4*72 

0*37 

2*74 

2*41 

5*86 

0*42 

4*02 

2*79 

6*46 

0*82 

4*19 

3*36 

7*93 

0*48 

3*42 

3*66 

8*50 

0*91 

4*14 

5*66 

12*02 

1*01 

6*73 

3*76 

11*61 

1*36 

8*46 

3*98 

12*28 

1*05 

657 

3*86 

11*84 

0*78 

4*94 

3*69 

10*73 

1*28 

4*67 

4*23 

13*42 

0*54 

4*29 

3*61 

9*43 

1*45 

4*69 

3*16 

9*94 

1*13 

4*28 

3*83 

11*41 

1*36 

5*11 

6*58 

17*63 

1-25 

4*60 

3*88 

12*11 

2*65 

6*20 

7*27 

23*01 

2*06 

4*78 

4*78 

16*26 

1*48 

3*96 

4*45 

12*47 

211 

4*09 

5*83 

19*34 

1-20 

3*07 

4*86 

14*69 

0*83 

6*09 

3*67 

10*87 

1*68 

4*56 

4*00 

12*40 

1*21 

4*02 

3*48 

10*64 

1*49 

4*36 

4*25 

13*06 

1*70 

4*29 

4*53 

13*28 

0*71 

3*38 

4*20 

11*16 

1*26 

3*75 

4*21 

12*50 

1*32 

4*30 

_ 

_ 

1*51 

4*06 

1 4*43 

13*30 

1*70 

4-48 

4*48 

14*46 


Yunta .... 

Waukaringa . 

Mannahill . 

Cookbum. 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 


Noeth-East. 


0*79 

0-70 

1-06 

1-96 

1*71 


4-79 

4*29 

3*64 

6-90 

7*47 


3-30 

2*98 


Lowbb Noeth. 


Port Pirie . 

Port Broughton .. 

Bute. 

Lauia. 

Caltowie. 

Jamestown . 

Gladstone . 

Crystal Brook .... 

G^r^etown. 

Narridv . 

Bedbill. 

Spalding . 

Chilnare .. .. 

Yaoka .. 

Hoolunga .. 

Snowtown.. 


1-55 
2 32 
215 
1*85 
2*03 
2 32 
2*27 

1- 77 
2*40 
205 

2- 34 
2 37 
2-97 I 
2*70 
1*99 
2*75 


3*97 

4-74 

3-82 

4*02 

3*91 

4*34 

4*42 

4*17 

4*85 

4*17 

4*45 

4*66 

5*94 

5*15 

4*42 

5*46 


N OETH— continued. 


2*62 

5*48 

4*64 

16*85 

2*50 

6*95 

542 

16*86 

3*00 

7*76 

7*67 

24*61 

3*89 

8*10 

6*50 

28*43 

3*12 

8*05 

8*16 

27*10 

3*50 

7*44 

7*61 

24*08 

2*10 

4*93 

5*55 

17*44 

1*71 

3*83 

5*23 

15*61 

1*06 

3*29 

4*85 

13*04 

1*25 

3*55 

4*30 

13*47 

1-36 

3*28 

4*49 

18*72 

1*62 

4*02 

4*88 

16*47 

2*12 

4*11 

4*78 

16*79 

1*94 

4*69 

5*55 

17*96 

2*69 

6*92 

! 6*67 

18*75 


8*46 

8*06 


Lower 
Brinkworth .... 

Blyth. 

Clare. 

Biintaro . 

Watervale. 

Auburn ... 

Hoyleton. 

Bafaklava . 

Port Wakefield . 

i Terowie . 

i; Yaroowie. 

; Hallett .. 

i- Mount Bryan .. 

Kooringa. 

! Farreirs Flat .. 


West op Murray Ranob. 

\\ Manoora . 

Saddleworth .. 

i j Marrabel . 

i Riverton . 

; Tarlee. 

Stockport .... 

; Hamley Bridge 

Kapnnda. 

|{ Fre^ng. 

!' Greenock. 

l! Truio. 

|! StooWell. 

j| Nuriootpa .... 

- Angaston. 

|i Tanunda . 

jj Lyndoch . 

{{ Williamstown.. 

!i Adelaide Plains. 


3*17 

6*23 

6*66 

18*94 

2*70 

6*89 

6*27 

19*60 

3*30 

6*51 

6*97 

19*87 

3*28 

6*94 

6*51 

20*81 

2*79 

6*78 

6-76 

18*13 

2*78 

6*86 

6*22 

16*81 

2*17 

4*67 

5*30 

16*60 

3*67 

6*.32 

6*34 

19*86 

3*28 

6*89 

5*61 

17*95 

3*08 

6*09 

6*46 

21*68 

2*62 

5*34 

6*02 

20*09 

2*92 

6*53 

6*02 

20*18 

3*36 

6*96 

6*10 

20*65 

3*27 

6*82 

6*66 

22*49 

2*68 

6*36 

6*74 

22*12 

3*29 

5.81 

6*64 

23*58 

4*16 

7*30 

7*81 

27*71 


3*26 

8*31 i 

i Owen . 

2*42 

5*14 

4.48 

3-20 

7*93 j! BiallaU. 

ii Reseworthy .... 

2*33 

4*41 

5*39 

3*80 

3*53 

6*28 

5*36 



' Gawler. 

3*34 

5*81 

624 



Two Wells. 

2*19 

4*52 

5*20 

4*69 

13*25 i 

Virginia. 

2*71 

5*16 

5-58 

4*61 

14*02 1 

Smfthfield . 

3*46 

6*63 

5*42 

4*83 

15*48 1 

Salisbury .. 

2*86 

5*04 

6 07 

5*54 

1811 < 

Adelaide . 

2*99 

6*15 

6*91 

5*28 

16*85 j 

Glen Osmond .. 

3*60 

6-92 

7*89 

5*30 

17-84 j 

Magill. 

3*69 

7*06 

8*00 

5*03 

6*02 

18-40 j 
16-87 1 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 

5*82 

18-47 i 

Teatree Gullv... 

4*45 

7*64 

8*33 

5*10 

16-03 i< 

Stirling West ., 

7*17 

14*25 

13*58 

6*17 

16.88 Ii 

Uraidla . 

5*86 

11*48 

12*89 

5*41 

10-34 i| 

Clarendon . 

3*89 

8*52 

10*13 

5*34 

18-74 

Morphett Vale . 

3*30 

6*98 

7*12 

4*78 

16-86 i 

Noarlunga. 

3*06 

5*97 

6*44 

4*77 

16-62 !! 

Willunga . 

5*66 

9*20 

8*19 

4*92 

16-70 ii 

Aldinffa . 

4*29 

7*29 

6*29 


13*91 

16*67 

17*38 

19*06 

15*81 

17*23 

17*51 

18*60 

21*12 

26*06 

25*61 


27*53 

46*90 

44*11 

32*91 

22*69 

20*40 


20*25 
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RAINFALL— conHnutd, 


Station. 

For 

May, 

1981. 

To 

end 

Biay. 1 

Av'ge i 
U) end 
May. 

Av*ge 

Lnnual 

Bain- 

ftill. 

1 '—--j* 

Mount Lovtt Rakobs —cc 

rUd, 


Myponga. 

5-56 

9-30 

8*33 

29*14 

Nbrmanville . 

2*98 

6*71 

6*60 

20-78 

YankaHlla..;. 

4-10 

6-87 

7*17 

22*96 

Mount Pleaaajit .. 

318 

6*82 

7*72 

27-29 

Bir4urood .. 

3*61 

6*73 

8*06 

29-28 

Gumeracba . 

4-72 

9*11 

9*64 

33-4S 

Millbrook Reservoir 

509 

9*24 

9*70 

35*56 

Tweedvale. 

4-61 

8-69 

9*74 

35*96 

Woodside. 

4-26 

8*17 

8-86 

32*38 

Ambleside. 

3-99 

8-20 

9-60 

36*02 

Nairne . 

3-25 

7-31 

8-31 

28*22 

Mount Barker .... 

416 

9-33 

9*31 

31*71 

Eohunga . 

4-49 

8-56 

10*01 

33*29 

Maoolesfield. 

4-42 

9-36 

8*86 

30*62 

Meadows. 

5-62 

9-81 

10*67 

36*34 

Strathalb 3 rn. 

2-56 

667 

6-16 

19*43 

Mubbay Fm^ts ant> Valley. 


Meningie . 

202 

4*33 

5-88 

18*46 

Milang .. 

1-94 

4-46 

4*96 

16*05 

Langhome's Greek 

1*98 

4-68 

4*72 

14*80 

WelBngton . 

1*81 

6*14 

4*95 

14*64 

Tailem Bend. 

2*16 

6*67 

6-76 

14*66 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*42 

3*73 

4*66 

13-76 

Callin^on . 

1*81 

4*17 

4*86 

16-31 

Mannnm . 

1*30 

406 

4*14 

11*63 

Palmer. 

1-61 

3-69 

4*48 

16*66 

Sedan.. 

1*43 

3*29 

4*01 

12*16 

Swan Reach . 

1-85 

4*60 

3*61 

10*65 

Blanchetown. 

M3 

3-49 

4*37 

11*14 

Eudunda. 

2*63 

6-35 

6*28 

17*13 

Sutherlands. 

1-64 

4-40 

3*29 

10*79 

Morgan . 

1*14 

2-62 

3*26 

9*17 

Waikerie . 

1*32 

308 

3-33 

9*61 

Overland Comer .. 

1-05 

2-38 

3*86 

10*60 

Loxton. 

0-92 

3*74 

4*16 

11*60 

Renmark. 

M8 

2*86 

3*67 

10*62 

West of Spbkoer’s Gulp. 


Euola. 

2-23 

4-83 

4*46 

♦9*96 

Nullarbor. 

2-40 

6-24 

3*33 

♦8*62 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

2*32 

7*88 

3*88 

11*76 

Penong. 

6*00 

10*66 

3*91 

11*94 

Koonibba . 

2*66 

8*46 

3*60 

♦11*64 

Denial Bay . 

2.74 

7*00 

3*67 

♦11*31 

Ceduna . 

1*81 

6*33 

3*03 

9*82 

Smoky Bay ...... 

Wirmlla.. 

1*62 

2-06 

4*08 

6*19 

3*04 

10*44 

A_ 

Streaky Bay. 

2*36 

6*01 

4*32 

14*91 

Chandada ....... 

2-08 

4*73 

— 

— 

Minnipa... 

2-64 

6*65 

3*97 

13*73 

Kyanoutta. 

1*84 

4*43 


— 

Talia. 

2*26 

4-96 

3*68 

14*76 

Port EUiston. 

2*24 

6*06 

4*43 

16*47 

Yeelanna. 

2-37 

3*88 

3*98 

16*03 

rhimmini|i ... 

2-27 

3-48 

4*19 

17*77 

PortLinooln. 

2*65 

4*78 

6*63 

19*45 

Tumby. 

1*55 

3*14 

3*90 

14*14 

Ungam. 

3*12 

5*60 

4*33 

16*83 

Oamw. 

2*92 

4*76 

3*71 

13*38 

Amo Bay .. 

1*54 

4*13 

3*92 

12*46 


Station. 

For 

May, 

1981. 

To 

end 

May. 

Av*ge i 
to end 
May. 

AVto 

knmm 

BJdn^ 

fall. 

West of Spekoeb’c 

1 Gulf- 

—eonfd. 


RudaU. 

1*48 

3*31 

3-97 ♦12*07 

Cleve . 

3*06 

6*31 

4*76 

14*61 

Cowell . 

1*23 

2*78 

4-21 

11-16 

MUtaHe .. 

1*49 

4*76 

4*22 

13*59 

Darke’s Peak .. 

2*19 

4*90 

4*12 

14*98 

Kimba. 

2*13 

4*28 

3-74 •11-60 

Yobke Peninsula. 



Wallaroo . 

200 

4*20 

4*95 

13*94 

Kadina. 

2*26 

4*16 

6-31 

15*71 

Moonta . 

2*49 

4*43 

6-26 

15*10 

Paflkeville . 

1*60 

3*13 

4*86 

16-64 

Maitland . 

3*04 

6*27 

6*39 

19*97 

Ardrossan . 

2*58 

4*47 

4*66 

14*00 

Port Victoria .. 

2*63 

4*70 

6*03 

15*44 

Curramulka .... 

312 

6*39 

6*34 

17*92 

Minlaton . 

2*69 

4*96 

6*43 

17*90 

Port Vincent ... 

2*16 

3*73 

4*16 

14*56 

Brentwood .... 

2-19 

4*38 

4*62 

15*52 

Stansbiiry . 

2*63 

4*97 

6*17 

16-89 

Warooka.i 

2-46 

4*64 

5*28 

17*60 

Yorketown .... 

3-03 

5*66 

6*12 

16*98 

Edithburgh .... 

2*19 1 

4*62 

6*26 

16-44 

South 

AND South-East. 


Cape Borda .... 

3*93 

6*33 

7*17 

24*76 

Klngscote . 

2*16 

4-83 

6*78 

19*05 

Penneshaw .... 

2*00 

7*27 

6-26 

18*65 

Victor Harbor .. 

3*36 

6*70 

6*66 

21*33 

Port Elliot. 

3-29 

6*71 

6*42 

20*02 

Goolwa. 

3*66 

6*73 

5*90 

17*87 

Copeville . 

1*66 

4*23 

3*62 

11*58 

Meribah. 

1*32 

2*99 

4*47 

*11-34 

Alawoona . 

1*10 

3*10 

3*59 

•9-98 

Mindarie . 

1*34 j 

3*60 

3-46 j 

11*88 

Sandalwood .... 

1*77 

4*34 

4*26 

13*67 

Karoonda . 

1*42 

4*67 

4-66 

14*37 

Pinnaroo ...... 

1-48 

4*37 

4*91 

14*70 

Parilla . 

1*28 

3*98 

4*38 

13*95 

Lameroo . 

1*26 

3*98 

6*09 

16*19 

Parrakie .. 

1*22 

3*89 

4*68 

14*52 

Geranium . 

1*68 

4*67 

6*17 

16*49 

Peake--- 

1*09 

3-68 

6*24 

16*30 

Cooke’s Plains . 

1*73 

4*11 

4*84 

15*47 

Coomandook ... 

2*23 

4*62 

6*29 

17*34 

Coonalpyn ..... 

2*38 

6*42 

6*39 

17*51 

Tintinara ...... 

1*77 

4*65 

6-83 

18*81 

Keith.. 

1*99 

4*98 

6-63 

17-93 

Bordertown .... 

1*44 

4*23 

6*96 

19*35 

Wefseley . 

2*06 

6*12 

6-63 

18*41 

Frances . 

2*06 

6*16 

6-96 

19*94 

Naracoorte .... 

3*03 

7*72 

6*69 

22-68 

Penola . 

2*88 

7*92 

7*94 

26*15 

Lucindale . 

294 

7*84 

6*68 

23*07 

Kingston. 

6*19 

9-32 

7*33 

24*37 

Roto ... 

4*62 

8*32 

7*37 

24 61 

Beachport. 

4*26 

8*17 

8*11 

26*97 

Millicent . 

4*66 

9*60 

9*12 

29*79 

Kalangadoo .... 

3*87 

9*77 

9*61 

32*34 

Mount Gambier 

3*73 

8*67 

9*63 

30*74 


•Dei 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

IJvery producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


BEPOBTS OF BUBEAU MEETnrOfl. 

WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


AUBURNT (Average annual rainfall, 24.08in.}. 

April 24th. 

The meeting was held at the homestead of Mrs. L. Giles, there being six members and 
two visitors present. The meeting took the form of a Question Box, and household 
hints and some useful knowledge gained as a result. The following household hints 
were read by Mrs. Giles:—If tui’pentine, methylated spirits, or petrol is mixed with 
blacklead, it makes a better polish, and is easier to shine. Motor tubes cut in strips 
make a very good substitute for elastic, and can be used for garters or bands and 
legs of bloomers. It will not perish in the wash as elastic and will wear much longer. 
A tablespoon of vinegar mixed with a handful of salt will clean a copper perfectly in 
a few minutes. When making tomato sandwiches, reject the seeds; this wdll prevent 
the sandwiches from becoming too moist. If a lid is placed on a pan when frying eggs 
they will cook through more quickly and will not need (to be turned or basted; it is 
better to put the pan on the side of the stove and cook slowly. W'hen cutting up 
onions, do so near an open window; the breeze from the (open window will blow the 
spray away from you and so will not make tears come into the eyes. A clear varnish 
on linoleum will make a good lasting polish. Clear varnish will remove marks on a 
stained table. Methylated spirits used with G.P. powder makes a good polish for 
silver. Other members also contributed useful hints. (Secretary, Mies L. Dennison.) 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, lC.40in.). 

April 10th.—^Present: 18 members. 

Recipes. —The following recipes were supplied;— Tea Cake for Children (Miss Teague). 
—lib. S.R. flour, ilb. lard or dripping, |lb. currants, i cup sugar, 1 efeg, ioz. ground 
ginger. Bake IJ hours. Cheap Flam Cake (Mrs. Pritchard).—2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 

1 cup milk, 2 cupe S.R. flour, ilb. butter, vanilla to taste. Add butter last and it must 
be melted. Cook in moderate oven 1 hour. Quince and Melon Jam (Mrs. Leverington). 
—Take 51bs. melon, Bibs, quinces, 61bs. sugar. Pare the melon and remove seeds; cut 
into discs; sprinkle with a few pounds of the sugar and allow tp stand over night. 
Boil 1 hour. Pare, core, and cut up quinces. Stew for 1 hour with a few cups of 
juice from the boiling melon; then put the two together and add rest of sugar and 
boil 3 hours. Coffee Kolls (Mrs. B, E. Lines).—11b. S.R. flour, pinch salt, Sozs..butter, 
2ozs. sugar, 1 egg. Beat butter and sugar to a cream'; add egg, then ^ pint milk, then 
flour. Mix well with a wooden sxioon. Roll out iin. thick and cut with biscuit cutter and 
double over, and brush with milk. Cook in hot oven. Ginger Pudding (Mrs. Durrant).— 
Take 6 ozs. flour, 3ozs. suet, 1 tablespoon sugar, ^ teaspoon mixed spice, § teaspoon C. 
soda, i cup milk, ^ teaspoon ground ginger, 2 tablespoons golden syrup. Steam 14 hours. 
Coffee Essence Cake (Mrs. Thomas).—iozs. butter. 4oz8. sugar, bea/ten together; adji 

2 well beaten eggs, Cozs. S.R. flour, 1 tablespoon coffee essence. Bake in sandwich, tins. 
Salad Dressing to Keep (Mrs. Humphreys).—1 tablespoon of butter, 1 tablespoon 
mustard, 3 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup vinegar, 1 cup milk, and salt to taste. Bring 
ingredients to boil and add vinegar. Savoury OmeMte (Mrs C. H, lines).—CJhop up 
finely 1 large onion and cook till tender. Beat 2 eggs, add 1 tableemoon S.R, flour, 
2 tablespoons milk or cream, add pepper and salt to taste. Have ready a frying pan 
of boiling fat; drop, a tablespoon of mi^xture in at a time. Jewish CaJee (Mrs. Hack* 
worth).—Jib. butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, cups S.R^ flour, 4 teaspoon ginger, 4 ton- 
spoon cinnamon, 4 cup warm milk and in it dissolve 1 tablespoon treacle. Orange 
Pudding (Mrs, Smallaeombe ).—1 tablespoon butter, 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups S.R 
flour, 1 grated orange. Steam 2 hours and serve with custard. Three Minute Spof^ge 
(Miss S^gent ).—1 cup flour, 1 small cup sugar break in 3 eggs, then 1 tablespoon 
butter^ 2 ^ tablespoons milk, and 1 teaspoon soda and 2 C. tartar. Put all together 
in a dish and beat quickly for 3 minutes and cook 20 minutes. (Secretary, Miss M. J. 
Sargent.) 
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Metiers Mcuter ** Nuoil Double Geared Windmuls, 

1931 Pattern. 

Manufactured in sizes from 6ft. to 14ft. 

Proclaimed by experts to be the most suitable wind¬ 
mill for Australian requirements. 

Simplified automatic governing system—no springs 
or weights. 

Improved design, permitting easy access to all 
working parts. 


Equipped with Replaceable and Interchange¬ 
able Bearings of Most Suitable Anti¬ 
friction Metal. 


1 Strongest, most reliable, works with lightest 
breeze, and will pump more water. 

Entirely manufactured in South Australia by— 

METIERS LIMITED, 

NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 
(nMtt Balhray Station). 
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GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 9.82in.). 

April 1st.—Present: 12 members and 13 visitors. 

Oooiq:^G Display* —^Prizes were given by certificates. Those gaining prices were as 
follows :-MMrs. B. O. Klau, sponge sandwich, decorated cake, two nut loaves (light and 
dark), lamington squares; Miss H. Linko, home-made bread; Miss P. Linke, pound 
cike, collection of biscuits; Mrs. J. Kelly, cream puffs, ribbon cake; Mrs. A. E. Watson, 
sponge >roIl, scones; Miss C. Paech, collection of home-made sweets; Miss D. Tucker, 
sausage rolls; Miss V. Linke, yeast buns; Mrs. H. B. Linke, Belgian cake; Mrs. B. O. 
Klau, jam, sauce, chutney, mixed pickles, and vinegar pickles; Mrs. B. O. Klau, home¬ 
made soap. V^getahles. —Mrs. J. Quicl^ pie melon and tomatoes; Mrs. J. Kelly, apple 
cucumbers. Needlework. —Mie. B. O. ^au, supper cloth, canvas work; Miss V, Linke, 
toilet set, Bichelieu work, d’oyley, tray cloth; Miss M. Smith, white work, cushion, 
three d^oyleys; Miss H. Linke, table centre; Miss J. Smith, eyelet worked d^oyley; 
Mrs. A. E. Watson, child’s dress; Mrs. D. Pagan, paper flowers. Children's Needleworic. 
Miss D. Stasinoski, boat dressed doll; Mias T. Paech, worked pinafore; Miss I. Paech, 
d’oyley; Miss D. Linke, worked garment. A special prize (trophy) was given by Mrs. 
B. O. Klau for the one who gained the most prizes for the evening; won by Mrs. Klau. 
A special prize (trophy) was given by Mrs. D. Fagan for the best piece of needlework; 
won by Miss V. Linke. A special prize (trophy) was given by Mrs. A. E, Watson for 
the best piece of needlework in the children’s section; won by Miss D, Stasinoski. 
Judges—Cooking, &c., Mrs. E. M. Lutz; vegetables, Mr. W. H. Brownrigg; needlework, 
Miss M. Tucker. 

Sat.ADS.— Meeting held May (ith. — Present: Five members and three visitor^. — Miss V. 
Linke gave a demonstration on the method of preparing a lettuce salad. Mrs. Paech 
also gave a demonstration of making potato salad, which can be made from old potatoes 
if new ones are not to be had. Method—Boil three large potatoes and slice (or mash 
if preferred). Fry a little bacon, cut in squares, and when both bacon, and fat from 
the frying are cool, mix with a little vinegar to taste; acid salt and pepptM- and sugar 
and cream. Pour over the potatoee. Sprinkle the top with finely chopped eschalot and 
a little parsley. Miss V. Linke read the following paper:—The absolute drying of the 
lettuces leaves is a necessity for a good salad. It is essential that salads should be 
served very cold. Many people like a dusting of sugar with most salads. A tomato 
salad is incomplete without it. Cold, white fish blends well with a potato salad. Most 
of the sa>lads where oil is used may have substituted for it cream, if oil is not liked. 
With a French salad, the essential of success is in the slow and careful blending, without 
any taste of oil or vinegar, but a blend of both, and the dryness of the lettuce leaves 
to ensure the absorbing of the oil. French salad dressing is made as follows:—Three 
tablespoons of olive oil (or cream), 1 saltspoon of salt, 1 saltspoon of ]»ej>per, 1 table¬ 
spoon of vinegar. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Watson, Coduna.) 

KALANOADOO (Average annual rainfall, 32.34in.). 

April 11th.—Present: 12 members. 

Uses pob Old Telephone Directories. —^Miss Kennedy read the following paper:— 
have two directories hanging on the wall by the kitchen stove. When lighting tlie 
stove fire in the morning, a couple of leaves are torn out, and with some deal or small 
wood make the foundation of the fire. If the frying pan is used for cooking the break¬ 
fast, the fat is drained out and a couple of more leaves used to ^vipe out th(' pan before 
putting in the dishwater. A handful of pages are used for rubbing up the stove, 
removing any grease that has resulted from the frying. Two iron kettles used on the 
stove have to be lifted to the floor to be filled, and by sjtaudmg them on a directory, 
the lino is saved from any black or soxirch marks. When taking stewed fruit or boiled 
custard off the fire, the saucepan is stood on a directory on the table until sufficiently 
cool to pour into glass dishes or custard glasses. 1 always use a few' leaves rolled into 
a ball and damped for cleaning the bottoms of the enamel saucepans, 1 just sprinkle a 
little Panshine on the saucepan, and after a few^ rubs the bottom is free from black. 
A directory is always used for standing the stewpan on after making Jam or pickles 
whilst cooling before being bottled. When washing or polishing floors, 1 use a book 
for kneeling on. I have also used one when in the garden planting seedlings or pulling 
weeds. There are many times through the day when one w^ants a piece of paper, and 
by having one of these books close at hand, one may save much time, and you are not 
likely to be tearing up a paper that some of the menfolk are saving, or perhaps requiring 
just at the precise moment that you are destroying it.” (Secretary, Miss A, Kennedy.) 

KANGABILLA. 

April 36th.—Present; eight members and three visitors. 

Jam Making.— The monthly meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. S. Paddick. 
Miss E. White read the following paper:—”The successful jam and Jelly maker uses 
only frwh fruit of the very best quality. The fruit should be placed in an enamel 
or aluminium preserving pan. A deep enamel basin answers as well for small boilings. 
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Ther« ia no definite rule as to the amount of sugar to use, but generally speaking one 
can safely use fib. (good weight) to 11b. fruit, though 1 prefer 51b. sugar to 61b. fruit, 
and in many instances pound for pound. Melon jam should not have pound for pound 
of sugar, unless oranges or lemons are added.. Place on the lire and boil for about 
three hours, and to test if it is cooked, put a little into a saucer, stand it where it 
u^l cool in three or four ininules, look at it, and tilt the saucer and see it it lias little 
ripples and a **8kiii^'' on it. Another test is hold up the jam spoon; if a little hangs 
on it in a substantial ‘‘drop^’ it is done. Jam boiled too long often has its color 
spoiled or damaged. Jam should boil briskly and requires very little stirring; use a 
wooden spoon. It is a good plan to put a couple of marbles on the bottom of the pan 
to prevent the jam from ‘catching,’ and stirrbig is not required so constfintly. Bottle 
jam in dry glass jars, seal when cold, and store until granted for use. ‘('lag’ is good 
for pasting down jam. Pruit that is not quite ripe is best for jelly-making. Make 
jolly as early in the season as possible. Quifice Jelly .—Bub all fluff off the quinces and 
cut in halves to allow all jelly to be extracted from the seeds. Cover with water and 
boil until soft, then strain twice through a jelly bag. Put lib. of sugar to 11b. of 
juiiiC, and boil until jolly sets in a saucer. Banana Jam .—Slice 12 bananas, and to 
t'very pound allow fib. sugar. Add the pulp of six oranges and two lemons and boil 
slowly for one hour. About joz. of essence of pineapple improves the flavor.” (Secre¬ 
tary, Mrs. M. Steer.) 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.79in.). 

March 20th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Poultry. —Discussing articles read on this subject, members who had reared turkeys 
stated that the birds required a good deal of attention until they were well over six 
weeks old. Mrs. Bedman stated that she had obtained good results by feeding the 
young birds on chopped up boiled eggs and plenty of green feed, such as thistles, lucerne, 
&C., as well as crushed grain. Mrs. Varcoe, who had been keeping poultry for many 
years, said although her birds were provided with a shed they seldoim make use of it, 
excepting on very wet days. They preferred to roost in trees, and were always healthy 
and free from vermin. They were fed on wheat and had a large run where they could 
obtain plenty of green feed. 

To remove a glass stopper out of a bottle a member was advised to hold the neck 
of the battle over a flame of a candle, turning the bottle around in the candle until 
it became hot, when the stopper could be easily removed. 

April 17th.—Present: Seven members. 

Mrs. H. Altschwager read a paper giving some useful hints on gardening. She also 
said that to strike Daphne cuttings, it was best to cut a piece that had flowered, place 
it ill the earth prepared for it, and put a pickle jar over it (not one with the bottom 
out of it, but a closed one), and keep the ground moist. Other members gave the 
following recipes :—Melon Jelly —ISlbs. melon, 12 lemons, and Slbs, sugar; cut up 
melon and lemons (include seeds and rind), cover with water, leave stand all night, 
boil till a pulp—do not stir—then strain through a jelly bag. Put a cup of sugar 
to every cup pf liquor, boil until it jollies—about 30 minutes or a little longer. Parsley 
Jelly —^Put some parslev in an enamel saucepan, press it down, and cover with water, 
boil until well cooked, then strain, put back in saucepan, adding a cup of sugar for 
each «up of liquor, boil until it jellies. It is nice oaten with cold meats or for 
flavoring white sauces, (Secretary, Mrs. H. Varcoe.) 

SADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.60iu.). 

Nine members attended the meeting held at Miss Partridge’s homestead on May 5th. 
Mrs. (k>leman gave an interesting talk on her visit to Adelaide to attend the Ghiide and 
Scout Bally held during the visit of liord and liudy Baden-Powell. Mrs. Blundell also 
addressed the meeting. Miss E. Dampbell, of the Education Department, visited the 
Branch during April and spoke on the subject, “The Use of Ht^ian in the Home.” 
(Secretary, Miss D. Partridge.) 


WILLTAMISTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 27.71in.). 

May 6th.—^Present: Nine members. 

Kitorsn Hints. —Mrs. Hili read the following paper;—“A tin plate covered with a 
layer of salt takes the place of an asbestos mat and prevents jams, jellies, or stews from 
burning. Sprinkle a handful of salt on the stove when frying and it will absorb all 
the splutter^gs of fat and save much time iu cleaning, "^eii boiling carrots, add a 
little dripping; the vegetable will cook quicker and the flavor will be greatly improved. 
To prevent custard in large tarts soaking into the pastry and becoming soggy, sprinkle 
tile crust with flour before pouring in the custard. To prevent jam or treacle from 
boiling out of a> roly«poly pudding, sprinkle a few bread crumbs along the edgb of the 
pasteoefore rolling up. If, when making bread pudding, the buttered bread is dipped 
^to water before being placed in the pie dish, it will not soak up so much custard. 
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If desiccated cocoanut is put into a jar or bottle it will not soak out as it does if 
in an ordinary paper package. Vegetable marrow is much more appetising wben cut 
into pieces and cooked in a tightly closed saucepan with a little butter, pepper, and 
salt. To prevent green vegetables from boiling over on the stove drop one teaspoonfttl 
of dripping into the saucepan when they begin to boil. Fried onions are much more 
digestible they are boiled for a few minutes and then strained and fried in the usual 
way.'* 

Hints fob the Home. —The following paper was read by Mrs. Rowe:—^When dealing 
with large holes in stockings, a good plan is to get a piece of net slightly larger than the 
hole and tack this neatly on the wrong side of the stocking, then do the darning into the 
net on the right side until the opening is well covered. The work is quickly and easily 
carried out, and in the end will be hardly visible. When sewing with double cotton, 
make a knot in each end instead of knotting them together, and there will be no tfmgles. 
A little liquid ammonia added to the water in which flannels are being washed prevents 
them from shrinking or turning yellow. To remove a scorch-mark from delicate fabrics, 
make a thin paste of magnesia and water and spread it over the part, first putting 
a cloth underneath to avoid wetting the rest of the garment. When thoroughly dry 
the powder will brush off, taking every sign of scorch with it. A pinch of citric acid 
added when making jam or marmalade will stop it from becoming sugary. Since ants 
dislike the smell of sage, hang bunches of the herb wherever they are likely to We 
troublesome. Make a scarecrow for the garden by driving in two stakes and tyinjf a 
cord across from one to the other. Suspend by string from this large corks into whicfi 
long feathers have been inserted. Beeswaxed Eggs ,—>Shred 2()zs. beeswax into a cup, 
pour enough good olive oil over to cover, melt by standing the cup in hot water. When 
cold the mixture should look like wax polish. Have the eggs quite clean, grease the 
palms of the hands and turn each egg round in them as you would when painting a golf 
ball. Store .the eggs in containers, such as Mintie tins, but do not put lids on the tins. 
Eggs done this wav break like fresh ones and keep from one season to the other. 
Recipe Box ,—Every housewife keeps a recipe book in the kitchen, but what about a 
recipe boxf A small fancy biscuit tin will serve the purpose. Take off the paper, enamel 
the tin to match the color scheme of the kitchen, and label it Recipes.'' For the 
interior provide some good strong envelopes—those made of thick brown paper are 
best—and label them ‘'Meat,'^ < Fish,Soup,^' &c.; also one for ‘ * Household Hints.'^ 
The next time you see a good recipe it w’ill take but a second to cut it out and slip it 
in its particular envelope in the recipe box, and when you want something different 
for a pudding a search through the Pudding envelope will provide just the very one 
you need. Those recipes that have been tried and proved can be entered .at leisure in 
the recipe book.’' (Secretary, Mrs. A. Cundy.) 


WIERILLA. 

January 8th.—Present: 11 members. 

The meeting of January 8th was held at the residence of Mrs. Blatchford. A paper, 
‘‘Gelatine,” was read by Mrs. S. Sehunke. 

Lunch Cakes. —Meeting held February 5th. Present: eight members. Miss M, Evans 
read the following paper:—“To make cake have everything in readiness before begin¬ 
ning. Mix the ingredients in a graniteware, enanuelled, or eart’icn basin. Sift the flour 
before using, and if baking powder is used sift together with the flour two or three 
times. Use white sugar unless brown is called for. Beat the whites and yolks of eggs 
separately: the yolks until they cease to foam and the whites to a stiff froth. Eggs will 
boat to a stiffer froth if cold and beaten in a cold disli in a cool room. Use earthen 
or china bowls or plates to beat eggs in: a bowl if an eggbeater is employed and a plate 
when a fork or eggwhisk is used. First beat the butter and sugar to a cream, then add 
the beaten yolks of eggs, and beat and stir well; then the milk and flour, and lastly 
the beaten whites of eggs. Have the oven less hot for cake than for bread, but hotter 
for thin cake than loaf cake. A cake is baked when a clean broom straw may be passed 
through the thickest part without any dough adhering to it. If it is necessary to move 
the cake after putting it in the oven, it should be done carefully; jarring it in any way 
is liable to make it fall and become heavy. To prevent cake from sticking to the pan, 
rub the pan with butter and sprinkle with flour before turning in the batter. If raisins 
or dried currants are used, they should first be carefully lo(»ked over, mtshed, and dried, 
and then dusted with flour, i^isins should also be se^ed. A good way to wash these 
fruits is to put them into a colander, set the colander in a pan of warm water for a 
short time until thq fruit becomes plump, which will loosen the sand and grit. Tlteit 
rinse by dipping the colander in and out of clean water several times, and spread tho 
fruit on a clean cloth to dry. Raisins may easily be seeded just after being washed 
this way. Ginger Layer Cake ,—^In a slightly warmed basin mix J cup treacle or goldfln 
syrup, 1 cup butter, 1 cup brown sugar, and beat well. In another basin beat 3 eggi 
well anU add I cup milk, then add to the other mixture and beat all well together* Add 
cups flour, mixed with 1 teaspoonful each of ground ginget, citHiamon, spice, and 
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lAGPtly add J teaspoouful of bicarbonate of soda dissolved in a little milk wnd o teaspoon- 
fttls of baking powder. Divide in three, put in sandwich tins and bake in moderate oven 
for 20 to 30 minutes. When cold, put together with icing made as follows:—Boil J cup 
milk, 2 cups brown sugar, and 1 tablespoonful butter together for five minutes. Bemove 
from Are and beat until thick. Spread between cakes and on top with a knife dipped 
in cold water occasionally, and decorate top of cake with pieces of preserved ginger. 
Nut Loaf, —Sift 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar and i teaspoonful carbonate soda with 
2 cups flour into mixing bowl, add i cup sugar, and almonds, raisins, and dates as 
desired. Beat separately 2 eggs, and to them add 1 tablespoonful golden syrup and 
i cup milk, add the flour, and mix well. Put in well-greased tins with lids loosely on, 
lialf fill each tin, and bake one hour. Lunch Calces — Bniis ,—Three cups self-raising flour, 
I cup dripping or butter, J cup sugar, 2 eggs, a few drops of essence of lemon, and 
milk. Beat, butter and su^ar to a cream, add eggs well beaten, and then flour and 
sultanas or currants as desired, and enough milk to make a stifT dough. Boll in balls 
and dip in sugar, and bake in moderate oven. Sultana Cake ,—Three cups flour, 1 cup 
butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup sultaiuis, 4 eggs, and i cup milk. Beat butter and sugar to 
a cream, add eggs well beaten, then add sultanas, milk, and flour and beat well. Bake 
in moderate oven for one hour. 

Biscuit IVIaking. —Meeting held April 2nd. Recipes were supplied by Mrs. Jones. Mrs. 
Sehunke read the following paper:—‘‘There are many recipes which anyone can follow, 
and there is such a variety of colorings and flavoring essences available that it is pos¬ 
sible to suit all tastes. Biscuits can be made very attractive by different icings and 
fillings, and by having a number of fancy^ cutters. For most biscuits the butter is 
rubbed into the flour and the eggs well Iveaten wdth the sugar and mixed into a soft 
dough, rolled very thin, and cut into shapes. Most biscuits will keep for weeks crisp and 
nice if kept in an airtight tin. The following are three easy recipes :—Champagne 
lUscuiU .—Half pound butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, } teaspoonful carbonate .soda, and milk to mix. Bub the butter into the flour 
and add egg and sugar well beaten together, enough milk (about .3 tablespoonfuls) to mix 
a stiff paste, add essence vanilla, roll thin, and bake quickly. Jtosella Biscuits. —T>wo^ 
cups self-raising flour, ^ cup cornflour, *1 cup sugar, lib. butter, 2 eggs, saving the white 
of one, and a little milk; mix ingredients well. Boll out thin and spread with white 
of egg beaten stiff, and add icing sugar to make a stiff paste. Sprinkle with cocoanut 
or chopped nuts. Cut in strips and bake. Shortbread Creams .—One pound flour, 2o£8. 
sugar, Jib. butter; tw^at butter to a cream, add sugar and flour sifted. Work it into a 
ball and roll out, cut in shapes, and bake in a moderate oven half an hour. Put two 
biscuits together with a filling comprised of 3 tablespoonful butter, .3 of icing sugar, and 
flavoring essence. These biscuits are also nice with half an almond put in the centre 
of each before cooking.** (Secretary, Mias W. B. Jones.) 


AN EXHIBITION OF HOME CRAFTS AT OLADSTONE. 

An instructive and practical feature of the work of the Women *8 Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau at Gladstone is the encouragement of domestic crafts. An exhibition 
of work accomplished in the homes of members was inaugurated in 1930, and the 
second display was held on Wednesday, May 13th, in the Memorial Hall of the Gladstone 
Institute, when a large number of visitors, including members of neighboring Women’s 
Branches at Nelshaby and Gladstone, inspected the work ilone during the year. 
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The exhibits were divided into three classes, which were open for competition:*-^Jams 
(made from dried apricots), spongecake, and a collection of articles made in the home. 
The entries for the latter class were not restricted to members of the Women’s Branch, 
as the conditions provided that the collection must be mad^ in the homes of Bureau 
members. Consequently, theie were exhibits of such articles as furniture, made by 
members of the Men’s Branch, and amongst the entries visitors were particularly in¬ 
terested in the work of Mr. T. Hackworth, who displayed a tea wagon, rug box, after¬ 
noon tea table, dre kerb, and a settee. The only materials purchased for the manufac¬ 
ture of the settee were the moquette and springs, the frame being made principally from 
a discarded harvester. 

Including a special class for Christmas cake, which was judged in 1930, there were 
24 competitors, some of whom entered as many as 160 articles in the home collection 
class. This class consisted of art needlework, dressmaking, crocheting, stencilling, 
knitting, painting, newinlach work, tatting, woodwork, cooking, jams, preserves, 
furniture, and upholstering, &c. 

The attractive display of art needlework of all exhibitors was a distinguishing feature 
of the competition, as well as the excellent exhibits of dressmaking of various kinds, 
painting, cooking, and sweets entered by Mrs. B. £. Lines, who gained the highest 
*^11 classes, with 178 points out of a possible 200. Other competitors for 
the aggregate, in order of merit, were Mrs. T. Hackworth (.170 points), Miss Sargent, 
Mrs. G. Smallacombe, and Miss Brown. 

The competition for jams made from dried apricots (judged by Mrs. Smallacombe 
and Miss Jeffrey) was won by Miss M. J. Sargent, with Mrs. Hackworth second. Mrs. 
G. Smallacombe secured the drst award for sponge cake (judged by Mesdames £. L. 
Orchard and H, J. Richardson), and Mrs. B. E. Lines was placed second. In the home 
collection class (judged by Mesdames L. Clarke and Cummings), Mrs. B. E. Lines was 
awarded first place, followed by Mrs. Hackworth, Miss Sargent, Mrs. Smallacombe, and 
Miss Brown. 

Mrs. Gravestock, Miss Sargent, and Mrs. Smallacombe were placed in this order for 
the Christmas cake, which was judged in December last. 

Prior to the general inspection of exhibits by .visitors, Mrs. F. C. Spotswood, in i ho 
absence of the President (Mrs. M. A, Schmidt), presided over the meeting, and e\ 
plained the objects of the exMbition, which were primarily to encourage country women 
to provide their liomes with essential and decorative articles made by their own handi 
work, and she was convinced that the large attendance of interested visitors would 
prove an incentive to the Gladstone Branch to continue the competitions, which were 
so well founded last year. She announced that the trophies won would be presente»I 
at the annual meeting of the Men’s Branch, to be held later in the season. 

The Secretary (Miss M. J. Sargent) was complimented on the manner in which she 
iiad carried out the details of the competetion, and on the excellent work she had done 
for the Branch. 

The visitors listened with interest to the remarks of the judges, after which addresses 
on the work of the Bureau were given by Messrs. H. 0. Pritchard (General Secretary) 
and E. L. Orchard (District Agricultural Instructor). 

The following ladies contributed to a musical programme before afternoon tea, which 
was served by members of the Branch:—Mesdames Symonds, Clarke, Glen, Osmon, and 
Misses Jeffrey, Lines, and Deeble. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTSIOT. 

WOLSELEY (Average annual rainfall, i8.30in.)* 

The September meeting was attend^ by 27 members. Mr. R. A. Grosser read ajpaper 
oonoeming the merits of winter and summer fallow. 

A ** Question Box meeting on November 11th was attended by 22 members. In replv 
to the question ** Does it damage fallow to work with the disc if fallow is badly infested with 
thisUe ? Mr. Snoad thought the disc preferable to leaving the thistles. Mr. Oborn had used 
the disc on part of the crop, and had not found it detrimental to the g^wth of wheat. ** Does 
it pay to breed draught horses on the farm ? ’* Mr. H. K. Bidgway did not think it advisable 
on a small farm. It would be better to buy two or three year old colts and crop the land. Mir. 
W. Butler thought it better to breed than to pay £30 for a horse. Which is a good wheat to 
grow on stubble land ? ** Several members thought Waratah a good wheat. Mr. C. Bidgway 
had tried Major, but without success. Mr. Oborn considered DoUar was the best he had tried. 
(Secretary, Mr. E. Sharrad.) 


January 12th.—Present: 15 members. 

Farm Side Lines. —The follovdng paper was contributed by Mr. W. Butler:—‘‘All 
people interested in the welfare of our State will agree that wheat and wool are the 
principal sources from wiiich our wealth is obtained, and in this paper on ‘side lines' I 
am not justified in putting either of these products down as side lines. It must be 
admitted that without sheep on the farm—^particularly the fallows—oui* district would 
not grow nearly so much wheat, so it can scarcely be reckoned as merely a side line. 
As this paper deals with side lines which can be made to assist the farmer to balance his 
budget, 1 think the most important side line is dairying and the rearing of young cattle. 
Every farmer should keep cows. W'iih care and good management the cows should 
not be all in full milk at the same time, or there will be a shortage of milk and 
butter, perhaps just when it is most needed. If a farmer has a family able to manage 
a few extra cows, well find good, as it would be far better for him to do so than to 
think of any of his family flecking eniploymoiit away from home. Separator butter is 
a commodity which finds "a ready sale. Another side line well worth trying is the 

keeping of jj good brc'cd of swinA With tw'o or three good sows one should be able to 

utilise the separator milk. Young })igs thrive on that kind of diet, if a little pollard 

or crushed wheat be added. A small paddock of clover or lucerne would pro^e bene¬ 

ficial. A 8Upj)ly of charcoal is a good thing to have for the pigs to eat; it helps to 
keep them h< althy. If young pigs arc not in demand, the farmer c-an kill and cure the 
pork or bacon, and it will assist in keeping down expenses. Another side line I strongly 
advise is poultry, especially if there are girls in the home. For laying hens I prefer 
White Leghorns. Egg production pays better than breeding, first because of our 
distnnee from market, and again, a young cockerel will eat a bushel or more of wheat 
before it is fit for market. With corn at 2s. 3d. per bushel and a bird in the market 
at 5s., it would be a consideration. We are frequently told that a certain breed of 
fowls are beet becimse they are winter layers. I have been interested in fowls for many 
years, and have understood that the time of the year in which liens lay is determined 
by the date of hatching, and if a pullet begins to lay when nine months oldy-as many 
folk aver—it should not be a very difficult task to prove when or at what time of the 
year is the best for hatching. Eggs being such a valuable food and so easily and 
quickly cooked, makes them a Hue well worth venturing on, but do not expect a fortune 
all at once. Many people keep their hens too long, i.e., until too old to be profitable. 
1 remember reading some years ago a report on this important subject, which stated 
that 12 pullets one year old would lay as many eggs in a year as 17 two-year-^d hens, 
and as many as 24 three-year-old hens, so you should brand or mark them. Recent^ 
eggs were quoted at 54d., to Is. 2d. for Bed Combs. The eggs which brought Is. 2d. 
were guaranteed infertile. If this makes so great a difference, why keep mixed sexes 
running together! Would it not be better to house the best hens with a pedigree male 
bird, and thus obtain hens of the best laying strains. Lastly, a side^ line worth wrrting 
about is a good vegetable garden, as every good housewife delights in fresh vegetahles, 
knowing they cost but little.^' (Secretary, Mr. E. Sharrad.) 


P'ebruary 9th.-—Present: 24 members. 

Sheep ok Wheat von the Tatiara District. —Mr. Butler read the folloiving paper;— 
“I have divided my paper into three parts, and arguments and figures are based on a 
farm of 500 awes: !., Sheep only; II., wheat only; Ill., wheat anfl sheep 0^»- 

—I estimate on© could carry 330 ewes; these would drop 80 per cent, tobs; 280 lambs 
from 350 ewes, wool shorn 81b. per head at 9d., Os. = il05. I woiild sell the lambs 
off shears at, si.y, 6s., and with the wool = £96. Total income £200. I estimate cost of 
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9 hearmg, £30; dipping, crutehing, woolpacks, g!c», £10; leaving a credit of £160. ff^%eat 
Only *—Seeing that various experts have estimated that wheat costs 4$. a bo^el to grow, 
that is, wages, &c., 1 will now only deal with a farmer who does his own team work and 
makes no ^lowance for his wages, but profits, if any, are his livelihood. I am of opinion 
that a man can put in 180 acres wdieat each year; estimating this at 25bush. to the 
acre at 2 b. per bushel, £450; roughly, expenses would he:—Super, £50; cornsacks, £55; 
wear and tear, depreciation on machinery, £50; insurance, £5; seed, £25; various small 
items, £50; total expenses, £235; leaving £215 profit. As regards balance of holding, 
I would let the grass on this for sheep for, say, £50, which would bring profit to £265. 
Sheep Combined with Wheat ,—^Estimating that I put 150 acres under wheat, 150 under 
fallow, the remaining 200 would be grazed by sheep, leaving 50 acres sown for oats, 
would leave 150 acres. On this I estimate 200 ewes could be kept. These would rear 
150 lambs. I estimate wool from sheep and lambs at £65, lambs sold off shears £45— 
total £110; expenses in connection therewith, £10; credit of £100. With balance from 
wheat, which amounts to five-sixtlis of previous estimate, leaves an estimated profit of £180. 
Total receipts from sheep and wheat, £280. Profit as under: Sheep only, £160; wheat 
only, less —^£265—£172; sheep and wheat, less £77—^£280—^£203. These figures are 
open to argument. Parts of many farms are of no use for wheat growing, being too 
wet, &c., whilst, on the other hand, avc have good paddocks that it would be against 
all reason not to grow wheat on thoiu. Some parts of the district are more suitable for 
wheat-growing, being close to stations and receiving yards, whilst others situated 20 
miles out find carting too expensHe. These figures are given as farmers who own farms. 
We find in the district there arc many men working farms on shares. Byt for this 
system many at the present time would probably bo on the dole. If we take two-thirds 
or ono-half of my figures you do not give them much profit; the same also applies to 
the owner. You do not want too many eggs in the one basket, and it is sound busi¬ 
ness to combine both sheep and wheat. This is a good district, and droughts are few, 
so that we should grow more wheat. Wlieii we travel the district we see A’<‘ry little 
fallow compared with grass eountry.’’ (Secretary, Mr. E. Sharrad.) 


Summary of Meetings^ ct-r. 


Branch. 

Bate of i 
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Tintinara ... 

25/4/31 

5 and 12 
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Paper—“ Diseases of 

Sheep in England.'^ Mr. 
Helling 

R. Mclver 


Tintinara ... 

; 2/5/31 1 

16 and 14 
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Address—Mr. R. 8. ! 

Alcock 

H. Mclver* 


Mundalla ... 

30/4/31 

16 

Address—Mr. W. H. i 
Down^ 

A. Ross 


Mt. Gambler 

I 8/6/31 1 

19 j 

Social. 

G. Gurry 



UPPER-NOBTH DISTRICT. 

(PBTSBBOBOUOH AKB NOBTHWABB.) 

BLACK BOCK (Average annual rainfall, 12.50in.). 

March 3rd.—Present: Six members. 

Makino Fabm Livk Attraotivb. —Mr, G. Clarke read the following paper:—<^Wh©n 
the work of the day is finished have a shower and change into fresh cothes. Punctuality 
with regard to meals and work will tend to help you through your tasks. A wireless 
set is a valuable asset to the man on the land; from it he receives valuable information, 
market reports, sporting results, and music. Outdoor recreation, such as tennis, football, 
golf, cricket, &c., should not be overlooked. It should be the ambition of every young 
man to play some sport. This takes the mind off the work of every day and gives one a 
brighter outlook on life. (Secretary, Mr. Eitto.) 


MOBCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50m.). 

March 6th.—Present: 10 members. 

Obd Jobs. —Mr. H. Kupke read the following paper;—First, I suggest atteution 
should be given to tidying up around the house. If doors are squeaking give them a 
drop of f il. Mend guttering and attend to the paths before winter. Look at the roOfs 
of sheds. A few sheets perhaps want nailing down securely. The water supply for 
domestic purposes should have attention. Clean all tanks and piping. Fix up drains 
aii4 channels to the dam and tanks. Attend to the stables, repair stalls, feeders, and 
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yardfit and see that the eow shed and yards are ready for winter weather. Crossinij^s 
in small creeks can be iixed up, say, with a load or two of stone, or* any washouts 
repaired. Firewood should be carted and sawn up as early as possible. Once field work 
has started and no wood sawn, it often means that there is so much extra to do cutting 
firewood before breakfast. See that harness is in good repair, and have all leather 
dressed with oil. I prefer black harness oil. 8ee that all burrs and thistles are 
destroyed. ^ Before seeding go over the combine and have all necessary re))air8 effected. 
After seeding remove any large stones and stumps. Perhaps gates have got out of 
repair, or wires tangled and broken. These must be mended without delay. A few wires 
in the crop paddocks may be broken, or gutters washed out. Jf this is seen to it will 
prevent stock getting at the crops. On wet and cold days in the repair shop all classes 
of repair work can be undertaken—mending chains, swingle-trees, chain hooks, and 
sharpening crowbars, harrows, and steel shares, &c. To do this efficiently, have a repair 
notebook and enter all fitting> wanted and iiota\sharv adjustments. Mak<‘ a cocky chaff 
scoop and two or three hen and chicken coo])S. As spring approssches, paint any wood¬ 
work on wagons, hay frames, gates and doors, and any wood that wants protection 
from rain and sun.*' Mr. A. Lang thought paint too expensive for gates. He favored 
coal tar. Mr. Kupke said that for painting gates coal tar and I'cnient mixed together 
was good, also linseed oil. (Uiarcoal would stop rot in posts; and yellow ochre and 
coal tar made a green paint. Mr. R. McCallum read a paper entitled ‘ K^hea))(‘st Method 
of (iathering a Crop in this District." (Secretary, Mr. A. McOallum.) 


Alarch l27tli.—Present: , nine mmnbm s. 

Mr. B. Koch read a i)apcr, “Sjiort on the Farm.'’ Many peoi)h‘ hold the opinion 
that th<* farm caiiiint be worked pro]M‘rly if sport is encouraged. Fanners w’ork long 
hours, but sometimes do not give .-my encouragonient to young people to take part in 
recreation and sport. Lif(‘ on the farm is often made a drudgery by working too long 
at one job. The work becomes (lull and monotonous, and ttuids to make the young 
pi‘o[>i<- Jong tor the city, where more sport is available. It may l>e said that some of 
tin \»ealt.hiest farimuH .inwer thought of playing games but only of w'ork and money, but 
tiiat does not apply to the pres<*nt day. The young people that do not join in sport in 
the present day are missing a most enjoyalde jdiase of social life. It is on the playing 
groinid that they meet tlie I)es1 young people. Not only do w'e play against them, but 
we meet others with whom we can discuss farm topics, forget our owm ills for the time, 
and make farm life brighter. All young people should join the Agricultural Bureau; 
they will gain much useful information. Young men and women who wish to Ix' sue- 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR SPRING. 1981— 

Eggs for Hatching and Day old Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.—10/- per setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.—15/- per dozen. £5 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—12/6 per setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 10s. 
per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.—17/6 per dozen, £6 per 100. 

Free on Salislniry. DELIVERY, Jnir, Augnst, and Septembor. 


rurther partionlan can be obtained from the Hanaser, Parafleld Poultry Station, 
Salisbtiiy, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agrleulture, Vletorla Square, Adelaide. 

C. P. ANDERSON, Poultry Ex(ert- 
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oesaful in life must play aporting games. Sport is a character builder; it teaches US' 
to give and take and play the game. A half a day off between the busy months goes 
a long way towards making farm life happy. Sport is sometimes overdone, but people 
that allow this to happen arc not the best farmers.*^ (Seeretary, Mr. A. McOallum.) 


WBPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in, to 14in.). 

April 20th.—Present: 10 members. 

Ecx>nomy on the Farm. —^Criticising a paper on this subject, which had been written 
by Mr. H. Boocke, Mr. W. Oregurke said that increased production was one of the few 
ways of minimising overhead expenses at the present time, and that travelling was n 
profitable investment, because knowledge gained often resulted in a large saving of 
time and expense. Mr. J. F. Bums thought super and cornsacks were the farmers^ bug¬ 
bears, they had no control over either, and through those channels many a farmer had 
met his present unfinancial position. Mr. J. Crocker thought the farmer had very little 
control pver the spending of his money because of the. fixed prices for necessary goods,, 
such as* super, cornsacks, machinery, and high interest rates, there was only a very 
scanty margin left for the farmer to use at his own free will. The living standard of 
the average farm household left very little room, if any, for reducing expenses. Mr. 
Crocker also favored travelling as a very useful side line to effective economy, but at 
present he thought too many holiday makers favored the city. A trip to another State 
or to some farming district of our own State or the Territory were ideal places for 
farmers and farm hands in which to spend ‘a holiday. Mr. T. Orrock stated that 
economising now, when everything was at its lowest, was very hard to do, but when good 
seasons prevailed too little care was exercised in keeping down overhead expenses. New 
machinery was bought when a few repairs to an old machine would have made it 
workable for a further period of years. Light working of the soil was one way of 
reducing production costs. Mr. E. Boocke considered that land in many instances was 
worked when not at all warranted, especially in dry seasons. In practically every 
instance where fallow had been worked frequently the lowest returns have been received, 
thus increasing the cost of production, whereas on the other hand if fallowed to a 
depth of liin. to 2in. the soil needed very little working to keep it in quite, ii good 
state, unless, of course, heavy rains caused it to firm too much or weeds predominated, 
then working was essential, otherwise if harrowed once or twice it made a very fine- 
seed bed at the minimum of expense, so essential at the present depressed period. 
(Becretary, Mr. E. Boocke.) 
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Wilmington . 

17/2/31 

1 

19 
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18 
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H. Stevens, Terka 

Wilmington . 

21/4/31 

i 

9 

Conference Report. 

H. Stevens, Terka 

1 


middle-north district. 

(PETEBBOBOUGH TO PABBEIiL’S FLAT.) 

BLYTII (Average annual rainfall, 16.86in.). 

October 3rd.—^Present: 21 members and visitors. 

The Teeth op the Horse. —Mr. A. Webber read the following paper;—The teeth 
of the horse are a very important part of his constitution. It is very important to 
see that the young horse easts his front or milk teeth; if not, they should be extracted, 
for they not only cause injury to the permanent teeth trying to come through, but if 
left will ^'set in.’ A horse at years old should have his middle teeth, top and 
bottom permanent, at Zi years he should have four top and bottom permanent, and at 
years the six top and bottom, and inj the c&se of a stallion or gelding he should have 
have two tusks, coinmonly called bridle teeth. At 4 years the animal starts to shed his 
molars or grinders, and it is rather a bad time for a horse. The doing up of horses’ 
teeth is not pleasant work, but all horses should have their teeth examined and attended 
to if necessary. This should be done, say, at 3 years old. Prevention is better than 
cure, and a little attention at that time may save years of suffering and make the 
animal much more useful and valuable to his owner. Farmers are inclined to wait until 
they see a horse slobbering or unable to eat at all, and then they expect the yet to 
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put the teeth in order and the horse to get fat in a week or two. The cost of having 
them attended to is very small considering the henedt to the horse and through him 
to the owner. A large number of the internal troubles of horses are caused through 
bad teeth. Defective teeth have an important bearing on the health of a horse.’’ Mr. 
E. Molineux gave a report of the work of the Project Club at the local schooL (Sec¬ 
retary, Mr. L. Mugge.) 


EVEBABD EAST. 

April 8th.—Present: 10 members. 

PiOK FOR Market. —Mr. A. Higgs read a paper, Which is the Best Pig to Breed 
lor Market?^* lie favored the Berkshire or Berkshire Mid-York cross, and said the 
sow should have a fair allowance of skim milk while rearing the pigs; failing milk, 
sloppy pollard should be used. When fattening, it was best to feed grain dry, because 
it made harder meat. 

Mr, H. Wilkin also read a paper, Which is the Best Wheat for Hayl’^ He favored 
King’s Early, White Tuscan, Bluey, and Waratah, and said horses did not like Nabawa, 
only eating the heads. Mr. E. Colton said horses would not eat King’s Early, and 
even cows did not seem to like the chaff. Mr. C. Hughes preferred Early Gluyas; it 
was very heavy and carried a good grain with a green straw. After a good discussion, 
members agreed that the apparent dislike of the horses for the hay was most likely 
due to red rust, most wheats being rust}^ this year. (Secretary, Mr. F. Hughes, Blyth.) 


MUBBAYTOWN. 

April 15ih.—Present: seven members. 

Otueu Means of Making Money on the Farm Besides Wheat Growing,--M r. B. 
Starr contributed the following paper:—‘^Primary producers must find other inerins of 
adding to their income and not depend wholly on wheat, for it is more than likely 
that seasons wall be better from now on for at least a few years. I suggest that fodders 
and grasses such as lucerne, Sudan grass, rye grass, and Subterranean clover and Cape 
barley be grown to provide more green feed for cow’s, pigs, and poultry. This will also 
allow extra green feed for the working horses and save feeding all hay. If this is done 
and well-bred stock kept, it will be possible to augment the iuconie from wheat .and 
sheep. Further, it vdll be possible to get a better price for some of the grain by 
sending it to market on the hoof.’’ (Secretary, Mj. E. Pitman.) 

A meeting was held on March dth. The lion. Secretary (Mr. E. Pitman) read a 
paper, *^Wool Growing in Australia.” 


NARHIDV' (Average annual rainfall, 15.93in.). 

Meeting held November 18th. I’resent: 12 members. Reports of the delegates to the 
Annual Congress were received and discussed. (Secretary. Mr. H. Cox.) 


Summary of JJeetiny.s^ cf*r. 


Bran<!h. 

1 i 
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Members Subject. 
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Seca-etary. 

Bedhill .... 
Wandearah . 
Caltowie ... 

1 

2S/4/31 1 
7/5/31 
18/6 31 

1 6 I Question Box . 
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i 14 ! Address—Mr. J. O. Hatter 

i ' 

S. Pengilly 

J. O’Shaughnessy 

R. Wilkinson 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADEUklDB TO FABBELL’B FLAT.) 

LIGHT’S PASS. 

March 2nd.—Present; 36 members and visitors. 

SHALiiOw CULTifATrON. —^Mt. T. Boenfeldt, in the course of a paper on this subject, 
first gave a description of the action of moisture in the soil and the function of soil 
bacteria. The paper then read as follows;—”The system we have adopted for the last 
20 years, and the one which has given the beat returns in this district, is to fallow in 
June or early July (weather permitting), the land not to be over cultivated. Ploughing 
from 2}in. to 3iin. in depth (never over 4in.), which can only be accomplished by 
cutting a furrow not more than 8in., much better by cutting 6in. The land to lay as 
open and rough as you can get it over the rest of the winter, nnd then harTi)wed down 
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by the end of August. The first cultivation after harrowing should be a thorough 
spring toothing to the ploughing depth* in order to bring the clods to the surface* and 
so sift the fine soil to the bottom to form a compacted layer. Early ploughing allows 
this initial cultivation to take place at a more suitable time; it should at least always 
be done by the end of September before the advent of hot, dry weather, otherwise tlie 
activity of your soil bacteria is checked. Subsequent cultivations should bo shallower 
every time, and done with the object of stirring the mulch soil only, keeping it in a 
loose condition and weed free. It is in these workings that wJjeat growers chiefly err. 
Insufficient attention is given to regulating the implements to work uuifonnly at the 
correct depth, particularly approaching seeding time, and not infrequently a loose, open 
soil is the result at the time. With such a condition root growth is checked, normal 
growth cannot take place, and being in a weakened condition, the plants are more 
susceptible to attack by parasitic disease, such as takeall, haydie, Never work the 
ground when it is too wet, or the mulch will set down very hard, and under no conditioji 
work the fallow dry after November. Always run over the fallow immediately after 
rain that causes a crust to form, even if it is only witli heavy stump jump harrows. 
The general inference is that under our district conditions relatively shallow tillage is 
more profitable than deep tillage for wheat growing, becausi* in the event of floods or 
a very wet year the soil will wash away as far as it has been cultivated, and the ground 
will not become waterlogged and sodden, and all the baettuia checked or destr{»yed by 
cold and over-moisture as would happen when too deeply tilled. Over an average 
number of years my experience has convinced me that shallow tillage is by far the most 
profitable.’’ Mr. J. Tscharke read a paper on ^Mleep IMoughing. ” (Secretary, Mr. 0. 
Verrall.) _ 


March 30th.—Present: 28 members. 

Maniuhal Experiments with Grapes. —Mr. A. J. Chapman supplied the following 
re}>ort :—Gypsum Experimental Plots ,—The yields from the various plots for 1931 were 
m follows:—Plot No. 1: .1 ton of gypsum per acre, 192(5, yielded ()151bs. Plot No. 2; 
Check plot, no manure, .'iOOlbs. Plot No. 3: 1 ton gypsum per acre, 1926, and 3cwts. of 
super annually, 7301bs. Plot No. 4: Beccm?d Sewts. of super per acre since 1926, 
yielded TOOlbs. From these figures it will be seen that the plots receiving 8U])or have 
shown a considerable improvement over the cheek plot, sufficient to more than cover the 
cost of super used; in fact, for the first time since the ex^ieriment commonced the 


supered plot has been almost as 

profitable 

as the No. 

1, which 

received gypsum only. 



Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1927 . 


710 

653 

744 

668 

1928 . 


463 

391 

502 

454 

1929 . 

. 

828 

559 

76*1 

554 

1930 . 

• 

446 

376 

506 

470 

1931. 


615 

500 

730 

701) 

Total. 


3,062 

2,479 

3,246 

2,846 

Means. 


612f. 

495t. 

649^ 

5694. 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. (L 

Total cost per acre. 


1 10 0 

— 

5 5 0 

3 15 0 

Value of increased yield at £6 

per ton 

4 13 8 

— 

6 3 9 

2 16 7 






Loss 

Profit over cost of manure . 


3 3 8 

— 

0 18 9 

0 18 5 


It will thus be seen that the plot which received gypsum only has been easily tlu^ most 
profitable over the five-year period, followed by No. 3, which receivi^d super in addition 
to gypsum; No. 4 has shown a loss of ISs. Tid. over the period. The general appi'aranee 
of the plots at the present time shows that No. 3 is in much better heart than any of 
the others, the vines liaving become much more robust in appearance in the five years. 
This plot is certainly in a much better condition to bear crops in the future than any 
of the others. Plot No. 1, gypsum only, is in fuirlv good condition, but the general 
appearance of the vines is not so outstanding as two years ago. f^uper only. No. 4, 
certainly looks better than the check plot, but the vines Jiave not the same healthy 
appearance as where gypsum was applied. In spite of the fact that the gypsum only 
plot was the most profitable, I prefer to use a. moderate dressing of super as wtdl us 
gypsum on this clasiii of soil, as T am convinced that it would bo the most profitable 
eventually. ’ ’ 

Mr. F. W. Boehm gave the following paiier, ‘‘Reasem’s Report on Apricots”;— 

After last year’s good crop and dry season the trees were looking good, so far as 
buds were concerned, in June and in early July in the Light’s Puss district. Later 
in July av.d early in August buds were not looking healthy, probably the dry spell in 
June and early July made the buds move, and when rain came the buds were checked 
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and caused them to look unhealthy. I sprayed earlier than usual on account of buds 
not looking so healthy. Towards flowering time buds seemed to have improved a little^ 
especially on young trees, which bloomed well and the setting was good. Old trees 
did not bloom so well, and the sotting was patchy. Trees were pruned in July and 
flnished the first week in August. Favorable weather conditions prevailed during the 
first half of September, and ploughing was continued right through that month. On 
October 5th a shower of hailstones passed through the district, but caused only slight 
damage. Nice rain followed, which benefited the apricots and the gardens generally. 
Apricots had a healthy and clean appearance, but were uneven in size, and some of the 
fruit started to drop. Not much rain ftdlowed during the next two months, yet the 
apricots filled out nicely, but only a fair crop was harvested. £6 Avas offered by the 
buyers at the factory door—only about half of the |)roduction cost. It is to be hoped 
that the newly formed Fruitgrowers' Association will be able to bring about a better 
price next .year." 

Duchess Pears. —Mr. 0. B. Robin reported as follows:—"Flowering patchy, and 
weak, with a very light setting. Owing to the light crop the fruit Avas of good size, 
notwithstanding the dry season. Shipments of Duchess on a fairly large scale were 
made to relieve the local market. The last shipment realised satisfactory prices—128. 
to 14s. per three-quarter case; half cases Tvr. to 7s. each. Final returns not yet to 
hand, but growers expect to realise 3s. to 5s. per cas<‘, if ('xr)eiise8 are not too heaA\v. 
The Duchess will always prove a risky pear for export, however carefully handled, 
owing to its early ripening, but at the present time growers have practically no other 
outlet, and w'hen the crop is normal, if nothing is done, hundreds of thousands of cases 
Avill again be left to rot, as was the* case last year. Very few pears Avere sold for 
canning, and the T)rice paid was only £5 per ton, which is the bare cost of production 
in a normal year. Fresh Fruit .—Owing to the scarcity of apples, pears haAa* been selling 
at quite a satisfactor a'^ price, but, of course, this would not occur in .a normal season. 
There is something radically wrong when fjietories will not buy our fruit for canning 
on the grounds that they cannot compete. If the other end of the business was handled 
properly tlie demand for our pears would quickly overliaul the supply. Of the late 
varieties of pears there is a very light crop, only Umlauf and Kieffer being ^on' th'is 
season, and, owing to tin* shortage of aT»v>h‘R, a satisfactory pri.,?e is being realised— 
from (is. to Hs. T)er case. From last year's export returns it pecins that in our la/te 
pears we have concentrated too much on the Glou Morccau, a4S the extra 2s. to 3s. in 
London brought by the better varieties makes all the difference l(> the profit (*r loss 
incurred by the exporter." (Secretary, Mr. (\ Terrall. t 


DAIRY CATTLE IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1921. 


SALE OF PUREBRED BULLS 


Dairymen are again reminded that on and after 
July 1st, 1931, no bull will be accepted for sale under 
the Government Subsidy Conditions unless its dam 
has qualified under the present butterfat standards. 
It is suggested, therefore, that persons who desire to 
sell, under subsidy, bulls which are eligible only under 
the old standards, should effect the sales at once. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

MAY 1st, 1931. 
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iSANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.40iii.). 

February 2(3th.—^Present: six members. 

Sint: LdNES. —^Discussing a paper on this subject wliich was read by Mr. K. Young, 
Mr. F. Nicholls said that when one had to employ labor to look after a sufficient number 
of side lines to be worth while, it would not i>ay, but that over a period of years wheat- 
growing would prove to be the mainstay. Mr. 0. Nicholls was not in favor of side 
lines to any great extent, but thought everybody should produce enough for their own 
use. The danger in everybody doing the same thing would cause a less return. In 
theij- district wheat was the main object in farming. Mr. £. Hamdorf said side lines 
were paying better now than at other times, but the expense in getting herds together 
at present was not warranted, as the income in future would not be assured, ifi*. W. 
Hamdorf said much depended on the size of the farm whether a man could mianage 
side lines successfully. They were an asset, but they must stick to wheat if they had 
sufficient land. It paid to have side lines on a farm. Mr, N. Robinson said side lines 
were considered as pocket money years ago, but at present they were very necessary 
for the use of the household of a farm. The President presented to Mr. A. F. Herbert 
a Life Member's Certificate of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. (Secretary, 
Mr. N. Robinson.) _ 

April 2nd.—Present: Seven members. 

Unimpboved Land Values op a Wheat Farm. —Mr. C. Nicholls rend the following 
paper:—'*To arrive at the unimproved value of land it is necessary to ascertain what 
that land would be worth to a man with, money to invest if it w^aa still in ifs natural 
state. There are many things that go to control that value. Ft is necessary to take 
into consideration the cost of clearing and general costs of working, and the producing 
capacity and advantages in social services, such as schools, railways, water reticulation, 
and postal communications. For the purT) 08 e of arriving at the unimproved value of 
land on the average farm in this di.strict, I am taking a holding of 1,000 acres and 
assuming that it was originally covered with fairly heavy mallee timber. Before such 
a farm could be brought to its maximum earning capacity a big outlay of capital is 
necessary, and would be required to be spent on the following items:—Clearing 1,000 
acres at £3 per acre, £3,000. Buildings—^House and man's room, £750; implement 
shed, £80; stables, chaff shed, and engine room, £120; barn and shearing shed, £00; 
smithy and motor shed, £30—£1,040. 900 chains of fencing, with necessary gates, 

troughing, and sheep yards, £900; Working plant and stock—Implements, £995; 15 
horses at £25 jjer head, £375; .300 sheep at 13s. 4d. per head. £200—£1,570. Total 
capital, £6,510. Having spent approximately £6 lOs. i>er acre on the farm, it should 
be capable of growing 20bush. of wheat per acre on 350 acres of well-worked fallow, 
besides growing sufficient hay and feed to carry the necessary stock. The only basis 
on which it is possible to work out the unimproved value is to find out what annual 
profit can be got from such a farm. The annual expenditure is as follows:—0 per 
cent, interest on capital outlay, £390. 2 per cent, depreciation on buildings and fences, 

£39. 5 per cent, depreciation on implements and harness, £40. 10 per cent, depreciation 

on horses, £38 lOs. Council and water rates, £35. 23 tons super, £120. 2,180 corn- 

sacks (at 10s. dozen), £90. Twine, oil, grease, fillings, &c., £30. Travelling expenses, 
£5; telephone, £5; and insurance, £15—^£25. General repairs, £20. Wages for self and 
man, £300. Total annual expenditure, £1,127 10s. Annual receipts—2,180 bags of 
wheat at 3s. 6d. per bushel, £1,144 30s. Wool from 300 sheep (78. per head), £105. 
New profit from sale 200 fat sheep (4s. per head), £40. Total annual receipts, 
£1,289 lOs. From this amount we deduct £1,127 lOs. for expenses, leaving profit of 
£162. By capitalising this amount with interest at 6 per cent, we find that the total 
unimproved value of the 1,000 acres would be £2,700. or £2 148. per acre. Discussion.— 
Members considered it a very fair statement for a normal year, although a 20bush. 
average seemed high at present, considering the last few years. It was an opportune 
paper, considering the controversy on the subject at present. The profit was considered 
small, taking into account the amount of capital involved. (Secretary, Mr. N. Robinson.) 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.81in.). 

March 9th.—Present: nine members. 

("ROP Competitions. —Mr. J. E. Kelly read a paper on * ‘ Crop Competitions,'' in which 
he suggested that there should be three sections: (1) for farms of from 300 to 500 acres 
on the basis of an entry of 25 acres in one paddock and ona variety of wheat; (2) for 
farms of from 500 tq 600 acres on the basis of an entry of 50 acres in one paddock and 
of one variety; and (3) for farms of 900 acres upwards on the basis of 100 acres in 
one paddocA and of one \ariety. By this arrangement he considered that the competi¬ 
tors would be on the same footing in each section, and that it would stimulate interest 
among the smaller growers. He thought that the competitions were mainly won by 
farmers with larger holdings, and other competitors could not do themselves justice in 
a eompetiVion when they were obliged to enter against the bigger landowners. Taking, 
also, the varying nature of soils into consideration, $t was impossible for a farmer whose 
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fam eonsiirted of from 70 to 80 per cent, limestone or loamy soil to compete with the* 
farmer whose land was of heavy black or Bay of Biscay land. He claimed that the* 
farmer who could produce an average of 20bu8h. to the acre on limestone country was 
growing a far better crop, relatively, than the farmer who grew SObush. to 35bu8h. on. 
black or Bay of Biscay soil. Both crops were judged on the same footing, and no 
allowance was given for the class of country. He realised, however, that this point 
would be difficult to overcome, but there was, nevertheless, an inequality. He thought 
that the method of awarding points for yield should be adjusted. It was often difficult 
on account of various circumstances for anyone to give an accurate estimation of yields,, 
and he r(5ferred to cases where estimation of yields were very different to actual yields. 
He maintained that the winning crop in a competition should be the crop which returned 
the greatest profit per acre. In discussing the paper, Mr. F. W. Ooleman said that a 
small farmer would have a better crop—^by working his land more—than a farmer on 
a larger holding. Mr, J. Mclnerney (Chairman of the Midlands Competitions) said that 
land worked for three years previous to cropping would give the best yield. The 
weighing of yields would not work advantageously, and it was necessary, therefore, to 
keep to the system' of awarding points on apparent yield. He was pleased that Mr. 
Coleman had won the three year Competition on the average number of points and that 
the trophy came so close to the Riverton district. (Becretury, Mr. O. I^ongbottora.) 


ROSEBABE. 

March 3rd.—Present: 14 members. 

Calf Rearing.— Mr, C. Sincock, in reading a paper on this subject, first emphasised 
the importance of obtaining the services of the best bull that finances would permit. 
He also suggested that if funds would not allow the farmer to purchase a bull for the 
sole use of his own herd, he should discuss the matter with a neighbor and endeavor to 
buy a sire on a co-operative basis. Prior to calving, the cow should be kept in good 
condition to maintain bodily health, produce milk, and develop the calf. As calving 
approaches it will be noticed that the cow^s milk supply falls away. There is nothing 
to be gained by trying to keep her in full profit; let her go off a little at a time untU 
seven and a half months, when there will onl^ be about sewen weeks to wait for her 
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to freshen. If the cow is not on good feed, see that she is stall fed with bran, crushed 
oats, linseed, and good, green chaff. It is necessary when she is ilnishing off the calf 
that she does not have to go hungry. I feed about one week after the cow dries off 
until she comes in; she will then be in good order for the year’s work, and 
jiroduct! u calf that will be a pleasure to rear. It is not a<ivisable to 
heavily food a fat cow on oats and linseed, but she should have plenty of 
chaff and grass. When the calf is bom, it should have the first milk from the mother 
for the first three or four milkings, after which it can be taken away from the mother. 
Keep the calf out of sight of the mother and in 12 hours it should take its first meal 

from the bucket. Take about four pints of warm milk from the cow, get the calf 

between your legs, place the left hand around the mouth, with two fingers above the 
tongue, with the bucket uiidcmeath the head of thei calf^ and then lift up the milk with 
the palm of the right hand, making sure that the milk is going down the throat of the 
calf. After lifting up two or three handfuls, the calf will taste the milk and start 
sucking the finger. Coax the calf’s head down with the left hand. Having fed the 
<jalf the first time, do not be too anxious to make it drink a lot. After a few jdays 
it will drink about Igall. at each meal, which should iconsist of two pints of fresh 
and six pints of separated milk. At three weeks of age the calf will require something 
more than milk, and green hay will be found very suitable. Failing this, long chuff, 
a little bran, aud some linseed can be fed. This will carry the calf on for about 
three or four months, when it can be i)ut into a small paddock. If grass is not available, 

see that it is giveii plenty of hay. The milk can be reduced and a little water added. 

i>() not change over too quickly from one form of feeding to another. Keep the heifer 
calves by themselves and they ^vill bo more easily controlled. At about 12 to 15 month.s 
old they can be mated. After service, see that the heifers are kept in good condition. 
At six months of age they should be brought into the bails and given a small food of 
(‘half and bran once a day for a month and then twice a day. This will be tim^e and 
feed well spent; learn them to enter the bails and run your hands over them. Always 
speak to them and it will save much pushing and pulling when they come into mifle. 
It is advisable to accustom the heifers to leg roping. This is very important, for one 
never knows when sore teats or a tender udder will develoj). {Sometimes it is difficult 
to milk a heifer full hand. Try and milk her with a squeeze, even if it is only possible 
to use the first finger and thumb. When milking a heifer^ it is a good plan to squeeze 
the milk dowm into the teat and rub the point of the teat with the knuckle of the thumb 
or finger. Never on any account use the nail or the teat may l>e injured. (Secretary, 
Mr. H. Muegge.) __ 

UPPEK WAKEFIELD. 

.\pril 2iid.—Present; II members. 

Care or the Lambing FiiOCK. —Mr. J. Oleary read the following paper:—“ .\s 
lambing time approaches, it means a good deal of work for farmers, who,are generally 
busy seeding. Foxes arc a great trouble, esp(‘C.ially among (^arl.v lambs. It is a good 
plan to inspect the flock during the day. Ewes often ^get down’ during lambing, and 
assistance can be given to those which cannot deliver their Jambs. Often after the 
lamb is taken from the ewe it appears to dead, but in a great many cases, with a 
little trouble, the youngster will recover, and if a little drop of milk is milked from tin* 
ewe into the lamb’s snoutli it Avill very often recover, and the lamb can be put on the 
teat whilst the ewe is lying down. When this is done it is Avell to make sure, before 
lifting the owe, to see tliat she intends to take to the lamb. If not, tether the ewe 
with a piece of binder cord for a few hours, until the lamb is strong and will follow 
the ewe. In any case, the ewe generally breaks loose and both walk quietly away. 
MavTcmg wnd Tailing .—This is very important work, and great car(» should be taken. 
Bo not tail straight after yarding; lambs are generally overheated and often are lost 
through loss of blood. Every lad on a farm should he taught how to hold a lamb for 
castrating. A very important point when removing the testicles from a lamb is not to 
pull tfK> hard. Pull gently, and t:d:e tiu' juirse ladween tlo' thun»b and forcdlng/r, 

pressing on the stomach at tlie same time. Injury to the Hiiiiig of the stomaeh causes 
rupture. W’^hen letting the lamb go after the operation, bend Over flu* rail and open 
both hands at the same time, and the lamb will always land on its feet. On no account 
should a lamb be put down by force. It often happens that one testicle only can be 
found. If the hind legs of the lamb are released and the stomach pressed, it will 
generally come down. Tf it cannot be found it is customary to only ^dock’ the tail, 
so that this lamb can be recognised later.” A good discussion followed. (Hecretary, 
Mr. O. F. Neumann.) 


WIRBTLLA. 

Mr. W. Jones presided over an attendance of 24 members and several representatives 
r>f the local Women’s Branch, making a total of 50 persons present at the meeting of 
November ^th, which was held at the residence of Mr. W. Blatchford. Mr. J. Jones 
gave an instructive address dealing with his experiences on a recent tour of the world. 
(♦Secretary. Mv. H. Schiinke, Manoora.) 
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EBB A rCTJf.—SADDLE WORTH. 

On page 1092 of the May issue the following was omitted from a paper read by 
Mr. L. Giles:—After the word ‘‘breed,” line 31, “Their original home is England, and 
perhaps that is another reason for their popularity. The Friesian is a vt^rv old breed; 
we find it mentioned in history 400 years B.C. ” 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BOOR'JS PLA1N8. 

April 2nd.— i^reseiit: 12 membt'rs. 

('!ark and ManackmkN'!’ of HoKc^ks. —Mr. (i. Koddu roiitrihutcd the following ])aper:— 
“When hor.s(‘s are brongiit in from stubble feed, havt* a good fdeari stable ready for 
them. Bring the horses in and feed tiuni once :i tlay for a week. They become a(*cus- 
tomed to the feed, which will save Ircmble with c,(dir and scouring, and put them in 
better order for working. Trim the hoofs, and see to Ihc manes and tails. For feeding, 
J ])refer oaten hay chaff. liegulur feeding is very important. Give four feeds a day, 
as near as possible t(» the same time every day. The manger .should be cleaned out at 
midnight, then the team will have a go(>d rest, and be ready for breakfast. Always 
feed enough, but be sure the animals clean up wbat is givt ii them. Horses should have 
1^ hours to feed in the morning; three-quarters of an hour at midflay is plenty in 
wdnter when the days are short. Always aim at kee])ing tlu^ horses in good condition; 
it takes less ft'ed to keey> them, and they do their work much easier. I prefer working 
two yokes a day. All horses should be groomed every morning with a eurrycomb. A 
man who has a 12 horse team, and gives them 1{. hours in the morning to feed, lias 
plenty of time to have bre.akfast, and do anvtlnug then* is to be done regarding his 
team. Have all harness in good oder—winkers, eoiqdiiigs, and reins. See that winkers 
have good bits and rings; if worn throw them ;iway, it is cheapest in the end. (.Villars 
should be cleaned every morning before !>eing put on the horse. A well-fitted, clean collar, 
put on a clean shoulder, wib minimise sore shoulder troubles., Never pinch a <‘ollar 
with the hames, it will cause a sore tm the top of the neck. Always kec]) the mane 
from under the collar. When the team is started off afresh, work short yokes for a 
few days until they get settled down. l><i not work horses after sundown; the sw^eat 
does not dry off overnight; half an hour after suixlovm takes as much out of liorses 
as two hours in the morning. In driving the team, do not push them; they will go 
their owm pace, do .just as much work, and do betici than the team that is driven. 
Mares that are used for breeding should i>e given a little extra care, both in feed and 
work. They should be kept out of any heavy pulling; ordinary work will not hurt 
them, if kept in good condition. If one ha.s enough horses to do the work it is better 
to spell the mare whilst suckling the foal. Keep the mares in condition and they will 
feed the foals much better. Wean the foal at six months old and work the mare 
lightly. WTien the foal is weaned, feed it and keep it in good condition. At three years 
om the colt should be broken in. This is best done just before harvest. AVork half¬ 
days for a start until the colt becomes hardened. For breaking in younji horses, 1 
prefer a round yard to catch them in. Get a light stick, 5ft. or Oft. long, rub them 
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over with it for a while, and in less than 20 minutes a rope and headstall can be l^Ut 
on. I>o not put the rope around the neck; put it around the back between the front 
legs and through the headstall. Tkd this way the colt will give in to the rope n^nch 
'quicker. After being tied up for a few days, the colt will lead in a few minutes, 
and be then ready for the team. Put him behind a quiet leader with a neck rope on 
and there will seldom be any more trouble.” (Secretary, Mr. S. (^ynoweth.) 


PETERSVILLE. 

March 3rd.—Present: Nine members. 

Harvest reports were given by several members. Mr. C. J. Harmer in a paper, 
^^Oare of Farm Tractors,” advised every user to see that his machine was always 
ready for use whenever it was required. After the tractor had been overhauled and 
was quite ready for the paddock, the fuel tank should be filled witli clean fuel. He 
always liked to have a clear flow of fuel; if not, it would be often necessary to pull 
the carburettor down, which meant delay. Care should be taken to strain all fuel, 
Iiubrieation was an important factor. Most tractors had a simple gauge of some sort. 
The oil should be always kept up to the level the maker intended it to be. Further, one 
should be certain that the engine oil was not half diluted with kerosene through 
neglecting to change the old worn-out oil, as was often the case. Greasmg ,—had 
used both the grease gun and cup compression methods of greasing. He* preferred 
the former, on account of the great pressure that could be used. Once a day he found 
•was often enough for greasing, though the cups required frequent screwing up. There 
was not much required in the lubrication of the gear case, as it was automatic. A 
modern tractor should last up to eight years. A tractor was never worn out entirely, 
because parts could always be renewed, but after about eight years it became too 
eostly to be profitable. In maintaining the life of a tractor the user was a much more 
important factor than the owner. Some drivers never thought of lightening the load 
by propping up one furrow. Anyone who was used to engines could tell when a tractor 
was overloaded. The writer liked to hear the engine exhaust bark out sharply when the 
tractor took up the load. It showed that the engine was not overloaded. A tractor 
should never be overloaded; firstly, because the engine would run .at less than its normal 
speed, with the result that the governor would open up the throttle and the kerosene 
would be sucked in, but would not be properly ignited. Thus the unused kerosene was 
forced past the pistons into the crank case, and diluted the oil, with very bad results 
to the smooth surfaces of the cylinder walls. A good test to make sure that a tractor 
was not overloaded was to place the lever of the implement into the soil for about 
four notches further than the setting that it was intended to use. If the tractor 
could pull that all right it would be safe enough at the original setting. A 15/30 
tractor should not be given a load heavier than a 12-horse team could manage. Twice 
a year ought to be often enough to do valve grinding and de-carbonising. An old 
valve should not be kept working too long, since it was an inexpensive item. If the 
engine started to use too much oil, it might be due to the piston rings being badly 
worn. To get the best results the carburettor should be frequently cleaned and re¬ 
adjusted. The writer’s way of adjusting a- carburettor was to retard the spark, ”rev. 
up” the engine, and screw up the jet until the engine started to ”spit” or to labor. 
He then opened up the jet until the engine ran free. * He found that that adjustment 
would wprk well at all times and under any load. Too lean a mixture resulted in a 
hot engine, and also used a good deal of oil, and thus one would not save by cutting 
down the mixture too far. A little oil added to the kerosene would assist in lubricating 
certain parts that could not be oiled otherwise. One should not abuse a tractor by 
speeding up the enginjB above the speed recommended by the maker. A high-speed 
engine would give more power, but also a repair bill. However, he did not like to 
hear an engine laboring through being driven too slowly or under too heavy a load. 
The magneto should not be tampered with by anyone except a careful or experienced 
man. Slipping the clutch was very detrimental. It was often done where the load was 
too great. It certainly let the engine gain speed, but it caused inteusive friction, 
which would burn or score the clutch plates. If persisted in the clutch would not hold 
the power of the engine, and new plates would have to be inserted. The transmission 
and gear case should always be kept full of heavy oil. If that was done there would 
not be much need to yrorry. However, under heavy loads and sudden strain the bearings 
would be sure to need attention sooner or later. It was advisable to have the trans¬ 
mission inspected every two years during the first four years, and after that annually. 
There was always plenty of time to have such work done during slack months. 
nuts on the spider bolts should be kept tight. They held the differential in position, 
and if a^Jowed to become loose the back-lash would be too great for them, and a 
breakage would be certain. (Secretary, Mr. A, G. A. Butsehke.) 
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WEAVERS (Average annual rainfall, 16w89in.)> 

Tlie monthly meeting held on September 8th was attended by 19 members and 
visitors. Mr. E. J. Algie read a paper, Sheep and Wool.*' He said that when stocking 
a farm with sheep the first point for consideration would have reference to the number 
that could be kept to the best advantage on the area available. There was greater 
wisdom in understocking than in overstocking. Sheep were kept not only to show a 
direct profit of their own, but to help in cropping, to enrich the land, to keep down 
weeds, and to turn to advantage odds and ends that would otherwise be lost. Even 
where general conditions were best known, no one was as yet in a position to state 
definitely the number of sheep to a given area that farms were capable of carrying to 
advantage. He was of the opinion that the number was much in excess of what was 
generally believed to be the case. The farmer who wished to combine sheep with his 
cropping must not limit their number to what he deemed to be the carr 3 ring capacity 
of his available grazing paddocks at the worst time of the year. In other words, he 
must always hold himself in readiness to feed his sheep, should occasion arise, by such 
means as sowing Cape barley on hay stubbles or by conserving cocky chaff. He questioned 
whether barley was made use of sufficiently on light cultivation for grazing purposes. 
On some farms more sheep were kept than ought to be. Where such overstocking was 
carried on results were generally very unsatisfactory, because not only were sheep kept 
in anything but good condition, but at shearing time results of the clip were disap’ 
pointing. The number of sheep that could be carried on a given area had always 
been a difficult question. Before fertilisers w’ere introduced the carrying capacity 
might have been more easily defined, since the season was practically the only thing 
to be taken into consideration. Since the use of fertilisers, the number of sheep ha^^ 
increased from time to time. The answer to the question, *'What is the happy medium! " 
must be left to the farmer to work out for himself. If he went slowly and felt his 
way, the problem would gradually solve itself. For lamb raising, he considered the 
Merino ewe mated with the Dorst Horn ram would produce a good lamb for market, 
but it was essential to ring fence the whole of the property with pig netting at least 
4ft. high. The light fieeced Mcrino-Dorset Horn ewes were excellent mothers and 
probably reared better lambs than any other sheep. Possibly when they became more 
experienced with sheep and had their farms subdivided into a greater number of 
paddocks, and in the light of the fact that crossbred ewes were better mothers than 
Merinos, and, if bred on the farm, more docile than bought sheep, the practice of 
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breeding their own ewes might become more general with farmers. Years ago it was 
common practice not to breed from ewes until they were four-tooth or over two years 
old. He still tried to work on those lines, because he considered that the young ewe 
needed much more attention during lambing than the older ewe. Frequent reference 
had been made to the necessity for the sheep being well fed, but it was not less 
important that they should be supplied with plenty of good water. Of late years the 
blowfly had become a serious pest to the sheepfarmer, although if the sheep wore crutched 
it would help to overcome the trouble. With the aid of a good dog he found it easier 
to detect a sheep that was blown out in the paddock than by yarding them. (Secretary, 
Mr. H. Cornish, Stansbury.) _ 

March 9th.—Present: 11 members. 

Rbsvikw of the 1930 Grain Harvest. —Mr. J. Bridges I'ead the following paper:—► 

Barley .—As the market for this grain was verv dull, only the very best was selected 
by maltsters as suitable for their retjuirements. The standard fixed for this grain, 
therefore, meant that very few farmers had a No. 1 line. 1 submitted over 50 samples 
of barley, and out of this number only three were classed as being No. 1. Most of the 
samples wore fairly even and w'cre classed No. 3, or feed barley. Harvesting of this 
grain is not all that could be desired, and fanners are urged to take more care and 
prevent the skinning of the barley as much as possible. Skinning good barley is not 
only spoiling the sample, but has the effect of spoiling the sale of the grain. An 
improvement in the harvesting generally would be of advantage to farmers. Wheat — 
Samples of this grain were very disappointing, being from very good to only fair. The 
fact that the standard for this grain was fixed at GOlbs. shows that the quality throughout 
this State wae only fair, some wheat received was very good and free from smut, &c. 
A few of the best varieties noticed were Nabawa, Marshall's, and odd lots of the 
numerous varieties now being soavii in this district. Gluford and Gluyas were the most 
prominent of the affected wheats.. With few exceptions, all wheat received contained 
a. proportion of barley, a great deal ol* chaff, and heads of wheat poorly thrashed. Very 
little smut was noticed. Greater care should be taken in reaping, and a considerable 
saving in bags could be effected. Quite a lot of good wheat was received, but too much 
chaff was in the bags, and the weight of this wheat would vary from IBOlbs. to lllOlbs. 
in the bag. If onlv from an economical viewpoint, every bag of wheat shipped away 
should contain nothing less than 1901bs. Greater attention to the filling of the bag 
from the harvester means more wheat in the bag. As the return in cash to the farmer 
is fixed by the value received overseas, it is apparent that greater care should be taken, 
and every farmer should see that every bag of wheat and barley is marketed in quality 
as well as quantity. Weather conditions have not been favorable to cereal growers 
during the past season, and a return to normal conditions, both in weather and prices 
for grain, would be most ac<-t'ptnbl<* to eveiyone. ’’ (Secret ary, Mr. FT. (lornish, StanHlmrv.) 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

OLEVE (Average annual rainfall, 14.61 in.). 

April 9th. 

Blacksmith's Shop on the Farm. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. 
T. Slater:—‘‘There should be a blacksmith’s shop on every farm, for, with a little 
experience, every man can soon do the most, if not all, of the small jobs necessary on 
the farm. The building should be erected at some distance from other buildings, to 
minimise the danger „ of fire. The shop should be designed to admit plenty of light 
to enable one to do the work properly. Good light is necessary when tempering steel, 
such as picks, crowbars, chisels, &e. With a small bellows or a blower one can get a 
fire strong enough to do the most essential work. I favor the forge with what is 
generally known as the ‘fire pot.' This will enable one to have the fire well in the 
centre of, the forge and give room for shaping and bending iron necessary for some 
jobs. Most of the blowers are supplied with the ‘fire pot,’ and with the top of an old 
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200-gall, tank with a stand, or leg bolted to each corner, one can rig up a good forge. 
The anvil should be at least about l^cwts., vice, drilling machine, taps and dies ranging 
from about iiii. to at least ^in., two or three hammers of different sizes, tongs for 
handling differ(?nt sizes of ii*on, a couple of good cold chisels, and a set of spanners. 
A good anvil cutter can be made from an old three-cornered file, if tempered down to 
prevent it from breaking. At the j^rosemt time coal is an expensive item, but if one 
can obtain good charcoal, a lot of work can be done with that, such as the sharpening 
of tools and shares, bending and shaping iron, in fact, most work where welding is not 
necessary. Welding at first may seem difficult, but with a little experience the farmer 
would become quite an adept at it. A clean fire and the correct heat are the main 
factors. Sea sand makes a good flux for welding, it helps to keep the iron clean, and 
goes a long way towards preventing it from burning. On wet days or in slack times 
the fanner can do a good deal of work in the shop, such as repairing chains, making 
hooks, eyebolts^ sharpening picks, crowbars, drawing out shares, making a supply of 
split-links, which are always handy in the paddock should a chain break. A couple of 
spare hooks and eyebolts are also always handy in the tool-box of any implemoart. 
There is a lot of work that can be done if there is a smithy on the farm, and it will 
save a great deal of time and expense that would otherwise be necessary if the job 
has to be taken to a township, which may be miles away. Although it may be expensive 
to set up a small smitlo', counting time and oxixmse, the blacksmith shoy> will not be 
long in paying for itself.*’ (Secretary, Mr. H. Matthews.) 


ELfHOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.), 

March 3rd.—Present: 10 members. 

r^ORK AND Bacon Tniicstrier. —Mr. J. Behn spoke on the possibilities of the pork 
jiimI ba«‘on industries and fat lamb raising in this district. With wheat and wool at their 
present low ]>rices, other means of making money should be sought after. In England 
there was an unlimited market for pork and bacon of the right type. The pigs he 
favored were the large white Yorksliire and the Tamworth-Berkshire, which did not 
produce fat more than lin. thick from the shoulders back. There wfis a good supply 
of second-class wheat and barley about, Avhieh, if not marketable, could be fed to pig^. 
The biggest difficulty was getting to market at the right time. Mr. 8. Wake said little 
eould be done without better organisation. There was very little difficulty raising and 
marketing pigs years ago. Mr. H. Payne said the difficulty could be overcome by 
writing to tin* Government Produce Department. There should be money in pig raising. 
Eggs were bought from farmers .around Cowell within id. of Adelaide prices by the 
Farmers’ Union, f’erhaps the same could be done with pigs. Mr. Wills said if farmers 
had span' time th<*v could luivc* side lines. Every penny made now is new money to 
help the farmer to romaiii solvent. Mr. W. (>»oper ])eli(‘ved in side lines or mixed 
farming. Thev were a gocui help iiov: that wheat and wool were so low in value. 
(Keeretary, Mr. W. OooT>er,) 


CUMMINS (Average annual rainfall, 17.77in.). 

March l.'Uh. —Pre.seiil : nine members. 

Mr. R. Olsson submitted an extract on the subject “Lowering Production Costs.” A 
good discus.sioii ensued. Depth of Ploughing. —Mr. M. Palm asked for opinion of 
members on this matter. Mr. 11. Smith said it depended on the type of land and 
th(‘ district. Mr. H. Roberts said experience led him to favor fairly shallow ploughing, 
the result being quite as good and less expensive. Ilis land was mostly of fairly heavy 
type to work. Mr. E. Fitzgerald favored good solid ploughing for new land, and about 
2?.in. deep for old land, lie said disc im])iement.'s h;id done good work for him; they 
were light in draught and Knocked the slioobs about. Be favored mouldboard ploughs 
where they could be worktul. Mr. F, Jericho favored the share plough where it could 
possibly be worked. Messrs. I’alm Bros, only used disc implements when shoots and 
rubbish made it nec<'ssary. Mimibers were agreed that deeji ploughing was not neces¬ 
sary in this district on old land, 21in. being sufficient, but new land should be ploughed 
early to a depth of about 4iii. to bre.'ik u]> roots and runners in the soil. Kate of 
Manning ami Seeding .—Members seenu'd of opinion that tests h!id demonstrnted that 
Icwt. was necessary. Considerable difference of opinion existed on this subject. S'bme 
members advocated 4011). to oOlb. graded seed for best results; others favored 701b. 
to 8011). per acre. The Secretary promised to carry out an e.xperiinent with the object 
of recording the result of 451b. ])cr acre and 751b. per acre. Messrs. Palm Bros. ])romi8ed 
to conduct a similar test. (Secretary, Mr. H. Roberts.) 

^;\vcragc aiiimai rujiiiaii, non.). 

March 10th.—Present: Seven members and throe visitors. 

SnPBR WITH Cereals fob Green Feed. —Under the title ^‘Does it Pay to Sow Super 
with Oreals for Green Feed,’’ Mr. R. Schultze read the following paper:—‘‘In 1929 
I sowed 8 acres with rye and o?its at the rjite of about l^bush. and 2001b8. of miper to 
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the acre. This pasture was stocked in August with two horses, six head of cattle, and 
aged ewes. All stock when put in were in poor condition; in November they were all 
turned out, but after a few hours all returned and kept on picking oft the 8 aer^ 
which appeared to be very scarce of feed. All of these animals were in good condition. 
One ewe weighed 621bs. when dressed. During pasturing* most of the ewes limbed, and 
the lambs at shearing time—12 months later—^were much larger and stronger than other 
lambs which had a large run of grass and herbage which appeared to be much better 
as far as quantity goes, but had not been supered. In 1930 4i acres were sown in 
addition to last season’s plot. Some of the Subterranean clover had been topdressed. 
Bain came late, and as a consequence, feed was late. In August 200 sheep cleared out 
the 8 acres, of which there are about 2 acres of Subterranean clover. In September 
all stock were shifted, except nine owes, six head of cattle, and 10 horses. Tlu' horses 
were given a feed of chaff twice a day for a while. When the chaff wag all gone they 
depended entirely on the 12 acres, and results are equal to last year so far as tin* con¬ 
dition of the stock is concerned.” (Secretary, Mr. M. Gardner.) 


KYANCUTTA, April 22nd. 

Mr. B. Bedford gave an interesting address, “How to Improve Farming Conditions 
Generally to Cope with Low Price for Wheat.” A Question Box was also on the 
agenda, and many questions of interest were asked. It was asked if pig raising could 
be made a profitable sideline on the farm, and it was decided that such Vould not be 
so unless producers could be assured of a market at Port Lincoln, when under such 
eireumstances it could be made profitable. In a question regarding poultry, it was 
decided that the Utility Black Orpington was the best breed for the farm; it was a 
good layer and table bird and did not fly on to haystacks or do much damage. It was 
agreed that if a little time was spent on the homestead garden, enough fruit and vege¬ 
tables could be grown for one’s own requiremnts. As to the best t 3 rpe of ram to mate 
with Merino ewes for raising lambs for freezers, the Romney Marsh was spoken of 
favorably. It was decided that the share plough was the best implement with which to 
plough the soils of this district. The disc implements met with strong disapproval on 
account of the land having a tendency to drift. It was agreed that it did not pay to 
crop land more than three times in succession with wheat in this district, and prefer¬ 
ably the third crop should be oats. (Secretary, Mr. 1). Fitzgerald.) 


LAURA BAY. 

December 9th.—Present: 12 members. 

Apfobestation. —^Under the title “The Advisability of Leaving Timber Standing on 
the Farm,” Mr. W. Bowen read the following paper:—“There is a clause in each 
farming lease to the effect that it is necessary to leave five acres of standing timber 
in every 100, but it is left to the discretion of each leaseholder as to whore it shall be 
left. I do not agree with the suggestion that each leaseholder be compelled to leave 
a strip of timber two chains or more in width all round the boundary. This (may be 
advisable in some cases—^where the soil is of a light, sandy nature, which drifts easily— 
but on such holdings more than this is needed. No paddock should be more than 
150 acres, and a break left around each. To those who have land of the nature first 
mentioned and have still most of their timber standing, I would 8{i»y Heave all thse 
breaks you can,’ but on land that does not readily drift, leave n fair size patch for 
firewood, and also smaller patches and odd shady trees in every paddock for shelter 
for stock. It is not much bother to work around these small patches and odd trees, 
and one is well repaid for the trouble by knowing that the stock can shelter from the 
hot sun or cold winds without travelling very far. Were it not for the expense, 
would pay to fence both sides of breaks on sandy soils, because where the stock have 
free access to these breaks, the undergrowth is soon killed and the mallee and other 
trees soon die out. Further, when the undergrowth is destroyed the wind break loses 
half its value, unless the break is several chains in width, and too much of that sort 
of thing means that one is paying away a lot of rent, rates, and taxes for land that 
grows no feed. If a break of two chains is left around the farm, it will probably mean 
that yon have three chains that are profitable from a gra;zing or cereal growing point 
of view. One seldom sees any vegetation within one chain of the break. However, the 
matter is best left to each individual farmer. He should best know the peculiarilaes 
of the soil on Ids owm farm. Bometimes it may happen that a farmer has perhaps 
a strip of land of a drifty nature, while the rest of his farm does not drift. This, of 
course, would need breaks. So far as this district is concerned, it is too late to worry 
much over the matter, the majority of blocks having been cleared of most timber.” 
(Secrewy, Mr. W. Edson, Cednna.) 
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MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, 14m. to 16m.). 

April 131lh.—Present: 19 members. 

DfiBTHUCTlON OF VERMIN. —‘^0£ first importance so far as farm pests are concerned 
is the rabbit/^ said Mr. O. Hanneman in a paper on the above subject. ‘^If starting 
on an holding overrun with rabbits, the best way to reduce the number, and by far the 
•quickest, is the poison-cart. This method shoiild be followed .up immediately by the 
complete destruction of all burrows or any other harbors that may exist, then if there 
is any sign of stray rabbits about, set traps. It will be rather a. slow process, but time 
well spent, for if you do not persevere you will have the same work to do all over 
again. The best method of destroying foxes is to make a trail by dragging the paunch 
of a sheep and lay strychnine baits. Mice ,—These pests give quite a lot of trouble 
about the house, barn, and hay stkeks, and to fence them out is a big undertaking. 
They can be fairly easily destroyed with poison. Take a small quantity of the best 
fat, mix a little strychnine into it, place a little of it on pieces of board or wood, and 
set it out where the mice are doing damage. They will take the baits amongst wheat or 
flour, but it must be fresh. Do not leave the baits out over the first night, and if 
there is any danger of any other form of animal life getting it, gather it up and 
burn it. (Secretary, Mr. C. Hannemann.) 


PALABIE. 

April :;rd.—Present: 12 members. 

Prepatations for Seedinc. —Mr. K. Bashleigh read the following paper:—**ln pre¬ 
paration for seeding, fallowing is undoubtedly the correct method of farming. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we have been unable to gel the ground cleared so as to have fallow, but we 
should aim to have some fallowed land as soon as possible. For light soils, the best 
implements are a skim plough .'nid harrows. A cultivator is a very useful implement 
for working the land just before drilling in the seed; it loosens the soil to a greater 
depth than the harrows. In working light soils I favor ploughing to a depth of liins. 
to 2in8., and then using the harrows as much as possible when the weather is suitable. 
Fallowring in February and March gives one more time to attend to the fallow. It 
receives all the winter rains, and as soon as seeding is finished a start can be made to 
work back the fallow. See that seeding implement.s are in good condition. Take a note 
of any spare parts needed at the finish of seceding and get them on hand, and then in 
spiire time the machines can be made ready. ‘A stitch in time saves nine^ especially 
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applies to farmers; « spare part gut iii oui'4 ma^ siive a winik’s waiting when ;veu 
should be hard at seeding. If seed is to be dry-pickled, get it done early. Tickling with 
bluestoae cnii he done a fortnight ahead so as to give the grain a ehaneo to dry.*’ 
Mr. H, Brownrigg (District Agricultural Instructor) addressed menilwrs on ‘‘ The 
Value of Hide Lines.’' (Secretary, Mr. E. Bockleigh, Wiidinna.) 

PYGERY. 

March -list.—Present: 22 mem tiers. 

Houkkh V. TlUVCTOn. —This meeting was eondueted by the junior members of the 
Branch, Mr. Vlumphvies being eleeted (Chairman and Mr. J. Edmonds Secretary, Mr. 
D. Heath read the following paper:—“It is easier to start farming with horses than 
with a tractor, because a tractor is more expensive to buy than a good team of horsi^s, 
and tliere is at least live years more life in the horse team than the tractor. A horse 
farmer can build up his U'am by breeding two or three foals e\‘ery year, and after 
paying the expense of a good sire, there is no niort* cost until the breakiiig-in of the 
horse, and then £3 nill bny the nec(‘ssnry harness, which if carefully looked after slumld 
last more than the life of the horse. The horse has helped to buy most of the tractors 
in this district. If one horse becomes ill, it is quite possible to carry on the job with 
one less, but if a part of the tractor is broken in the middle* of seeding or harvest the 
tractor would be idle for perhaps a week waiting for the part to lx* replaced. When 
harvesting a crop with tractor and harvester, it requires two men to operate, but one mail 
can drive a team of horses and a haivester, and there is no danger of firewith Imrses. 
The money expended on the piwrchase of a tractor and fuel is sent out of the countiy, 
but horses and harness are products of Australia.” (Set'retary, Mr. A. Day.) 

ROBERTS AND VKRRAN. 

February 4th.—Present: 14 members. 

Mixed Farming. —Mr, J. Pahl read the following ])aper:—“Shcej) and their products 
are regarded as the chief asset in mixed farming. J favor the Merino for woi>l and 
lambs, and consider sheep the chief side line. On every farm cows are t(» be found, 
generally keeping the house in dairy produce, with a little surplus. T do not think 
our market warrants the expense* of keeping a large herd. For gemwal purposes 1 
favor the Jersey or Shorthorn. In conjunction with cows, pigs can be successfully 
carried. Given plenty of milk, pigs thrive well; and as oats or barley have to be grown 
for rotation cropping, these can be fed to pigs, and will in this way return market value. 
The Tam worth-Berkshire cross is ideal f<»r bacon and early maturity. Fowls also play 
an importiuit part in farming, and if proper houses and yards are provided, they will 
prove a most profitabh^ aide line. Besides producing eggs, liirds could be grown for 
table use. One hundiu^d fowls kepi ]»roperly :ui<l fed regularly will be found sufficient 
for most farms. Black Orpingtons and White Leghorns arc good tiiyera, and when 
crossed make good table birds. Last, but not least, is the farm gfirden, this ])laya a 
very im]iortant part in reducing household expenses. Almost (?verv variety of vegetable 
can be grown, provided plenty of water is available. The garden sliould be protet ted 
by a brush fence against prevailing winds. Plenty of manure is esstmtial for sui'cess. ” 
(Secretary, Mr. O Masters, Verran.) 

March 4th.—Present: Eight members. 

Fakai Macjiineuy. —The follownng paper was contributed by Mr. S. Barber:—“With 
wheat prices at such a low level one needs to consider well which implements will si*rve 
best before making a purchase. For working the ground for seeding, I ])r<*fcr a 
cultivator or skim plough where it is practicable to use them, because not only do they 
make a better job of working the ground than a disc im])lemcnt, but they break more 
roots and are lees costly in ujjkeep. Shares for these two implements are practi<'ally 
the only thing (other tlian oil) on which there is much wear. Oultivator ehan's «'an 
be purchased for about Is. each at l-he present time, which Avill giifc long service in 
this country, fikim plough chares cun bo made on the farm at a cost of about 
6d. par piece if one ]mrchases the steel in bulk. For planting the seed, I ]?rcfer a 
^isc drill is preference to the combine, because the drill is less costly to operate, does 
not give the land a tendency to drift, and can cope with more rubbish than a combine. 
For fallowing I favor a good plate plough, because it cuts and turns all ground at 
an oven depth—something which cannot very often be said about a disc* plough, because 
of the side play and wear in the disc box. They are costly to replace, and, therefore, 
are not replaced as often as should be, hence a bad job is made. For hay cutting I 
prefer a binder not more than a Oft. cut, because a hinder is a machine that is not 
used at any other time of the year and does not, as a rule, do a very great acreage, 
therefore T do not think a wider cut than 6ft. is necessary. The owner of a binder 
should slways drive his own machine, because it is an implement that requires a little 
more care and attention than the average farm implement. Attention to lubrication. 
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tightening (»t l)()ll8, tension of string, and correct setting of packing table, &<i,, 

arc pdnte that are often overlooked. The binder should be put in the shed immediately 
the binding is finished. For chaff cutting a cutter that will put through from two 
to throe ions per hour is not too big, and will save a lot of time. To drive a cutter 
this M 160 it ib necessary to have a fairly powerful engine, one of about 8 H.P. to 10 
In porohasiug an engine it is advjHai)Je to have a portable one, because not only is an 
engine used on the chafl* cutter and corn crusher, but it is essential to have an engine 
for the power winnower and \nrjouM other jobs on the farm The harvester is favored 
for taking off the crop. I admit that there is a fair margin in favor of the harvester 
over the stripper and power winnower when purchasing, but that is not the only aspect 
of the question. It requires eight horses to work a 9ft. harvester comfortably with 
chaff carrier attachment, whereas the same number of horses will work two 8ft, ordinary 
strippers, therefore several acres a day more can be reaped with the same number of 
horsch. By this comparison it can readily be seen that there will be a big saving in 
horse feed by the time harvest is tinished. This is not the only advantage the stripper 
has over the harvester. Ben rings arc another factor. There are at least three times 
the number of bearings on a harvester (besides various chains and belts) than on an 
ordinary stripper. A stripper will last for years longer than a harvester, particularly 
if light crops are being handled. Por wheat cleaning the power winnower saves a good 
many hags of wheat in a year hv thrashing all heads that were not previously thrashed. 
It also saves a lot of time and trouble. This machine, like all other farm machinery, 
should lie repaired if necessar> and put in the shed immediately harvest is finished. 

The* meeting of April 1st was attended by 15 members, when a paper, ‘‘Breeding 
and F-renkiiig in Colts/^ was read by Mr. A. Hjiniscy. (Seeretury, Mr. C. Masters, 
Verran.) 


Apiil 21st.—Pr(*s<uit: seven members. 

Serdino Opeuations. —Mr, H. Smith contributed the following paper:—“Seeding 
operations start with fallowing. Fallowing consists of the preparation of a good seed- 
bod and gives best results if kept in good condition, free from weeds. Sowing can be 
commenced as soon as a good rain has fallen. Tn this district oats may be bowti in 
April and wheat from the Ist of May to the middle of June. Dry pickling has several 
advantages over the wet method; the seed germinates more* quickly, and pickling can be 
done any time between harvest and seeding. A disadvantage in u.sing copper car¬ 
bonate is tliat if inhaUd it causes an iiritalion of the nose and throat. Further, it is 
liable to clog the drill. Tin* drill should he turned evi'rv morning before starting to 
save br(*akjige8. Bluestoiie is imue jdea.'ant to ivork with and gives good results. No 
wheat that contains smut should Ik sown. ,Ml land should be well cultivated before 
seeding. I favor the disc drill foj s<n\iag, and all land harrowed ivliere possible twa> 
or three days after sowing, to park tin* ground and loosen the surface so that all plants 
can get through. Where l.^iid i" of a drifty nature, it should l>e left as rough as pos¬ 
sible. Wlien new land is to be sown it should be ]>loiighed early, Avet or dry, because the 
crop will have no w(*eds to (<»fitend Avith, If a clean )>urn is secured, a foot plough 
should be used, othei aviso the disc is better in sticks, &c. When rains are late, new 
ground may be drilled in dry with fair results, and iicav land should be harrowed after 
sowing to level and pack the ground. Hoe that all inijilements urc in good order when 
starting; have a few spare swings, Imoks, &c., on hand, and horses in good condition, 
so that seeding may be completed Avilhout hindrance. “ (Seer'^tary, Mr. (\ Masters, 
Verran.) 


BTRKAKY HAY (Average annual rainfall, 14.91in.). 

November 21 st.—Present: 13 members. 

Sand Deift.—M r. J. Drever read the following paper:—“Having been farming on 
light, sandy soil for over 20 veara, I claim to have had some experience of sand drift. 
Prior to this country being cleared for farming, there was very little drift, therefore it 
is apparent that clearing all the natural grtmth off the land increases the risk of drift. 
Unfortunately, many thousands of acres have been cleared without any thought as to 
whether it would drift or not. Tt is now well known that the to])8 of many high hills 
do not grow very good crops or very much feed, and are the starting points for mucXi 
of the drift, and should have never been cleared. Another very serious cause of drift 
is overstocking in drv periods, especially with sheep. Tt can be safelv said that if a 
horse, a sheep, and a cow in equal eondition wore placed in a three-acre paddock to 
live on the naural growth, the majority of farmers would agree that the sheep would 
live the longest. Therefore, they must be the worst offend(‘r8 in eating out all the pro¬ 
tection the land has from wind. Hheep also have a ha>)it of camping on high hills on 
hot days, and they dig holes there, and eat out the grass roots and leave the hill in 
such a condition that the sand moves about with every wind that blows. Band drift is 
worse than fire. Tt will kill crops and feed, cover and render useless fences ^i-nd other 
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improvennents, and if it continues year after year, the soil becomes poor for the want^ 
of organic matter. It is then a difficult matter to get anything to grow on the soil. 
A paddock or a farm that gets in that condition is a source of worry and expense to* 
the owner, and will eventually ruin him, unless the drift is checked. Any preventive 
methods that may be used must depend largely on the locality and materials that are 
available. When clearing scrub, breaks should be left, especially on high ground and' 
on the tops of hills that are considered to have poor soil on them. Where land has 
already been cleared and begins to show signs of drift, sheep should be kept oft it,, 
even if they have to be sold on a poor market, because, if by selling them the land is 
saved from drifting, it will pay the farmer to be without them until the land improves. 
In many cases if the most likely places to drift are not fallowed, but watched and 
farmed carefully, drift can be prevented to a great extent. On the extreme tops of 
hills, where drift first shows signs of starting, it is a good plan to make some sort 
of a break—either brush, stones^ stumps, or straw will answer the purpose. If they are* 

S laced in lines so as to form a square, say a chain each way on the worst part Jind 
irger squares around, it will have some effect on the drift. Where there are big arena 
of drift, all efforts to control it should be made on the northern, western, and southern 
sides. Much has been said about keeping a ridged surface on this class of drift, but 
unless there are plenty of grass roots in it, any attempt to keep the surface rough will 
be wasted, for it will take very little wind to level it out again. I favor sowing this 
class of drift with a quick-growing wheat that does not stool very much as soon as 
possible after the first good rain. If the plants get a start early in May, they will grow 
quickly while the ground is warm. Any weeds or grass that are likely to grow should 
be encouraged. Bye is a very good plant to withstand drift, and would be well worth 
trying on some of the worst patches. Cross drilling with double the amount of seed 
will also have some beneficial effect. Should a crop be cut with drift just after it 
comes up, much good will be done by coupling up as many horses as one can conveniently 
manage and driving them up and down the worst sides. A large area of land can be 
got over in a day, and the tracks of the horses would have to be filled in before dr if* 
could do any further damage. Wheats that stool well, or malting barley, will not stand 
the same amount of drift as a variety of wheat that grows up quickly. Should a farm(?r 
be fortunate enough to get a crop on three parts of a drifty paddock, it will be wise to 
leave the stubble as high as possible and cart straw on to the patches that arc still 
drifting. Sow again the following season, and keep all stock off the paddock until it 
gels a good coating of vegetation.’’ Mr. P. Anderson read a paper, ^^Farm Book¬ 
keeping.” (Secretary, Mr. C. Thom.) 


WADDIKEE BOOKS. 

March 7th.—^Present: 32 members. 

Birds, the Farmers' Friends. —Mr. W. Heir read the following paper:—“Many 
farmers have noticed how often starlings are seen on sheeps* backs. If there are any 
lir^e or ticks on the sheep they will pick them out of the wool. These^ birds are very 
fond of figs and other fruit, but they make up for that in the good they do by killing 
many grubs and insects. The ”Willie Wagtail,” or Shepherd’s Companion, is often 
seen around sheep, and if they are allov^ed to get tame around the house, will fly in 
and kill a large number of flies. It is one of the best bird friends we have. The small 
brown bird is a great worker at killing all kinds of small insects, and their nests^ 
should never be destroyed, I believe the Orow does a great amount of good by keeping 
down the blowfly pest, which is a great source of loss to all sheep owners. The Magpie 
is a very good friend to farmers and kills a great number of insects and flies. Then? 
are a number of other birds of great value—the Ibis is one of the best, and we 

should never kill or hurt any of these birds; they are great mousekillers. On the 

occasion of the last great mouse plague, the Ibis came along in large flocks, and it 
was interesting to see them killing the mice. Night-flying birds.—have referred to 
;i few of our day friends, but we must not overlook our quite as valuable night friends. 
We have the Mopoke in our district, they do an immense amount of good in killing' 
mice and other vermin. There are a few owls in this district, and these render v(*ry 
valuable help to farmers. Let us do all we possibly can to discourage boys from bird 
nesting. They are doing themselves, as future farmers, a great wrong. Encourage 
them to be kind to all birds, and instead of breaking down their nests to heli> the 

birds by breaking down under branches that might assist foxes or cats to reach the- 

nests. A Bird Protection Club would be of great benefit to all farmers. Boys should 
be taught to recognise the useful birds and to do j 4 ll ir. their power to protect them.”' 
(Secretary, Mr. V. Matthews, Kyancutta.) 


April 14th.—Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Tractors v. Horses was the subject of a paper by Mr. G. A. Graph. He said that 
factors,did not require the same amount of attention as horses, and not so many farm 
implements were needed as were necessary where horses were used. Where the farmer 
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was a long diatanoe from watar, horses urere at a great disadvantage, beeause it would 
be necessary to use a truck for carting water and its upkeep would equal the cost of 
repairs to a tractor. The petrol used for a truck would take a large amount of the 
kerosene account for a tractor, because Ingalls, of kerosene could be bought for the 
price of Igall. of petrol. It would take bgalls. of petrol per week for water-carting, 
which would allow an additional 20 acres to be put in at the same cost as where horses 
were used. In addition, one saved a day ’s work at water-carting, in addition to the 
extra hours gained while horses were feeding. A point for consideration was the extra 
sheds and yards required for horses. They required both time and material to make. 
Fencing was also necessary udth horses. The use of a tractor saved time during the 
lunch dme spell, and at night horses required a great deal of attention. If a block 
could be grazed with sheep, the profits from the wool and lambs would pay for the 
kerosene used by a tractor. Sheep also improved the land for wheat-growing by packing 
fallow, keeping down weeds, and manuring the land. He considered that the cost of 
horse breeding would almost equal the price of a tractor. He submitted the following 
figures:—Horses: 20-hoe combine, £120; binder, £90; chaffeutter, £50; engine, £100; 
lorry, £260; harvester, £220; liarncss, £50; water tanks, £10; trough, £5; feeders, £5; 
ehaffroom, £20; yards, £5; 10 horses, £200; total, £1,115. Tractor: Combine, £120; 
harvester, £220; lorry, £260; tractor, £400; total, £1,000. Working expenses:—Horses: 
Hay, 30 tons at £3, £90; petrol for \vater carting, £17; set tyres, £40; repairs to truck, 
£20; repairs to harness, £10; oil for lorrj^ £3; petrol for chaffcutting, £5; binddr twine, 
£3; repairs to binder, chaffeutter, and engine, £10; man^s wages for water-ciurting 
and general assistance, £100; man’s board, £50; repairs to fences, £10; total, £258. 
Tractor: Kerosene for fallow, £35; seeding, £19; liarvesting, £25; truck tyres, £40; 
repairs to truck, £10; petrol for wheat carting, £25; repairs to truck, £20; total, £139. 
No allowance has been made for profits from grazing sheep on land otherwise used for 
growing horse feed, (ftecretary, Mr. V. Matthews.) 


WALLALA. 

March 11th.—Present: 11 members. 

AND Wool.-- -Mr. W. Balclock read a paper on this subject, in which he gave 
his exiierience with sheep over a period of years in these districts. In the discussion 
that followed, Mr. H. Brown jccommended that ewes should not be too fat when mating. 
He recommended the Merino for these districts. Mr. Agars recommended the Merino. 
He stated that sheep carrying heavy and dense wool w'ould not do so vrell in the lighter 
rainfall districts as the sheep carrying the lighter class of wool. (Secretary, Mr. C. 
Zippcl.) 


^ WABRAMBOO. 

March 4th.—Present: 12 members. 

IT Advisable ro Pontinte to Okow Wheat? —Under the heading, '‘Shall Put 
ill a ('top this Year?’* the folh»\ving paper was read by Mr. K. Daniel:—“This is one 
of the most important questions of the moment. Never before in the history of the 
Commonwealth, and probably not e\'er before in world history has the farmer—^the wheat 
produeer—been in the unenviable position in which he finds himself to-day. For four 
years wheat production in this State? has been carried on at a loss. Of the various 
reasons, the prolonged and abnormal drought conditions have been a largely contributing 
factor. Undoubtedly, this, combined with the record low prices ruling fur our com¬ 
modities, has rendered what has proved a better growing season of less avail. Farmers 
are in an unenviable position. Years of hard labor have gone into their farms, which 
are heavily mortgaged. Many farmers are .saying, 'Why put iii any crop this year, 
or accey)t any assistance to do so, when we know full well, even with heavy yielding 
crops, our efforts must prove another heavy ffnancial loss while the present wheat lalues 
and conditions exsist. ’ Others reply, saying ' How are we ever going to better ourselves 
if we remain idle?* I cannot see how any farmer in the mallee districts can afford to 
allow such a thing come to pass. The mallee lands must be cropped to remain clear 
and of any value. Now’ if an inspection is ihade of the result of the inquiry by 
Professor Perkins, Director of Agriculture, and published in the April issue of the 
Joui^'dl of A (jrieiilfnre, one will find that it is said that the costs of production on 
Eyre Peninsula are very much lower than to be found elsewhere throughout our State. 
With wheat below 3s. a loss seems inevitable, but will probably not be so great a ’ s 
as would be the case if the farmer did not put the crop in. First, we would have the 
heavy depreciation of our improved land values, whereas by cropping again that value 
would be rendered greater. And then it is said, 'The whole community is dependent 
on the farmer,* but at the present time this is hardly so. The farmer assuredly 
remains the backbone of the country, and yet at the present time he has been rendered 
dependent on others. Tf assistance for another seeding is forthcoming, the best course 
for farmers to pursue is to ]uit in as much crop as they can really w’ell, sowing aliout 




40ib8« super to the acre with the miniiuam amount of seedi mod gtyhftjit the 
the maximum amount of working. Further, a« prott on wheat growing has beeome 
60 uncertain, it behoves every farmer to endeavor to become as self-supporting m 
possible. This means more side lines. Poult^, pigs, and possibly cows, but esseniualljr 
sheep. The farmer would be wise, on entering on the side lines menuoned, to select 
only from good reliable stock and use his crop yields to maintain same. More attention 
might also be given to orchard work and gardening, and plantations or forest timberw 
Efforts carried on in these lines would materially assist the farmer to become more 
sejf-supporting, and the enlianced value of his holding, together with proilts in his 
business, would in time free him of his present heavy liabilities. In support of this 
theory a comment might be made on the vexed problem, tractor vertm horses. A farmer 
can feed and maintain the strength and usefulness of his horses from the direct 
product of his ground, but can the same be said of the tractor! An honest endeavor 
should be made by all to crop as large tan area as possible, use as much of their 
crop yields to raise profitable side liaes, and endeavor to get more of their living by 
direct production of essentials. Continued production is the only way out.’’ 

Farm Economy.— ^Mr. E. Oswald read the following paper:—First it is necessary 
to distinguish between false and real economy. Our living expenses have already been 
reduced to a minimum, as also has money that should be spent on recreation. These 
items should in reality be the last to suffer from economy cuts, but, unfortunately, 
they are usually the first. The altered position of wages to hired help makes a 
considerable difference from the viewpoint of small machines and labor-saving devices 
and implements to wliat we have previously seen. It will pay farmers to make shift 
with smaller machines and teams, and employ extra labor, than to incur dew expense 
in the purchase of up-to-date machines. The combine has been adversely commented 
on as a seeding implement for mallee farms—^its one point in favor as against drill 
and cultivator being economy of labor. This will now possibly disappear. Perhaps 
our greatest economies should be in the direction of smaller areas sown and unde! 
better conditions—^that is, good fallow and proper rotation of crops, obtaining a good 
class of breeding animals and adopting fat lamb raising, and poultry. The economies 
to be aimed at in these directions are the introduction of a good class of bull for 
daily cows, and increasing the numbci of good cows kept; to get a, good class of ram 
for the sheep flock, and adopt the best methods of improving by line breeding. Poultry, 
perhaps, offers one of the best side lines, and I would refer members to Mr. Anderson's 
views as published on page 748 of the February Journal of Agriculture. Our present 
method of selling eggs to a local store is wasteful. In connection with the ])roiectR 
that we should adopt in reconstructing our farming practices, wo should cp-operate and 
thereby reduce expenses. There is a considerable economy to be effected in the bu>ing 
of our requirements in bulk and by co-operation." Mr. P. Daniels, speaking on sheep 
on the farm as a paying side line for profit, pointed out that he had 300 sheep on his 
farm. He sold his wool in Adelaide at 4!d. per lb. this year, and received a cheque foj 
£34. Out of this he had to take the cost of shearers, woolpacks, carriifge and freiglits, 
besides the interest on the capital outlay for his flock. Mr. O. Murphy thought that 
the sowing of less wheat and going in for more side lines meant that the farmer would 
have to leave out more land, and this would mean that he would have to scrap a lot 
of machinery, especially if he went in for more sheep. Mr. Daniels said if the farmer 
decided to go in for more sheep he would still be obliged to grow wheat to have the 
stubble for grazing, Mr. A, Collins thought that, although wheat growing at the 
present time was not a paying proposition, the farmer would still have to continue to 
do so, as he would And that his land would deteriorate considerably if left unworked, 
and the shoots of the mallee would soon get up again, when the farmer would bo com¬ 
pelled to deal with them as before. Mr. Murphy thought the growing of wheat, com 
bined with a few sheep and possibly a c<»w or two, should be the aim of every farmer. 
Mr. F. Chilman was of opinion that it would not pay to lose sight of the fact that, 
if the fanners of these districts decided to grow less wheat and go in for more sheep, 
they would be taking a step in the wrong direction; owing to the newness of the land 
the farmer had to continue working the land in the new districts to combat and 
destroy mallee shoots, and to put the land in heart to grow the necessary feed for 
sheep. He mentioned instances in districts where the farmer had decided to go in for 
more sheep and less wheat. Thej had found it not so profitable as they thought it 
to be, and had disposed of the greater part of their sheep and returned their efforts 
to wheat growing. This, he thought, was proof enou^di that the growing of wheat and 
sheep was essential on the farm. (Secretary, Mr. E. Adams.) 


April 8th.—Present: eight members. 

Sport anp Recreation. —**Is Amusement Essential to the Farmer!" was the title of 
the following paper read by Mr. O. Murphy:—'^Tbe old saying, *A11 work and no play 
makes ;iack a dull boy,’ is as true of the outdoor worker as of the man whose oceu- 
patlon* keeps him indoors. All may not agree that amusemfnta or recreation of some 









mte emitiali but few will deny t^t they are necessary. We lire passiitif throtuj^ 
a difScult time at present. The farmer must reduce his costs of production. ' 
can do so hy dispensing with hired labor, and by incre&sing personal efforts. The tiuii^. 
appear to demand more work, less play, and unfortunately less pay. But the fact 
should not be lost sight of, that time spent on a reasonable amount of rest and recrea* 
tien win not necessarily mean a reduction in the amount of work accomplished at the 
end of the year. Leading minds in the industrial and education world recognise that 
the attainment of sound, healthy minds is not possible without due attention to 
attainment of sound healthy bodies. Our public schools and universities encourage 
games and sports in the iuterests of good bodily health and development^ in some 
mstanee8,.the participation in some form of sport is compulsory. In practically all: 
industries and professions in this country, the worker and professional man has Saturday 
afternoon to devote to sport and recreation. The farmer is more or less a free agent. 
His work Jn the field is conducive to good bodily health and development. He can, if he 
wishes, work the full six days of the week, but apart from the question of the value 
of recreation, the fact is frequently lost sight of that the farmer has to compete for 
labor with other industries in which the Saturday afternoon has long been recosmi^^ 
as a free afternoon for the worker. If we as farmers wish to compete successfully for 
a good class of labor, we must recognise the claim of the hired man for a free ^tur* 
day afternoon, even though it may mean a suspension of work on Saturday afternooiia 
in the busiest periods of the year, seeding and harvest times. Our recognition of the 
value of recreation and sport will not, in the opinion of the writer, decrease the efficiency 
of the work done on the farm. Bather will it tend to make farm life more attractive. 
The sons born and bred on the farm will be more likely to stick to the land when they 
reaffiL manhood. The laying down of a tennis court on the farm, or the construction 
of a cricket pitch, on public grounds are probably better investments than we are wont 
to think.(Secretary, Mr. E. Adams.) 


Summary of Meetings^ <f?c. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. I 

Secretary. 

1 

KeUy. 

4/4/31 

12 

Paper—“ The Progress of 
the Farmer,” Mr. Ryan 

M. Martin, Kimba 

Laura Bay . i 
Pinkawillinie 

14/4/31 

16 

Discussion. 

W. Edson, Geduna 

29/11/30 

i 11 

Conference Reports. 

S. Johnson 

Pinkawillinie 

24/1/31. 

12 

Address—Mr. W. Miller . 

S. Johnson 

Pinkawillinie 

21/3/31 . 

7 

Harvest Reports . 

S. Johnson 

Pinkawillinie 

18/4/31 ! 

14 

Papers—^Messrs. H. 

Wheeler and S. West- 
over 

1 S. Johnson 

1 

Ssr.::;: 

2/5/31 

6/6/31 

2/6/31 

18 

16 

Address—Mr. Wyld. 

Discussion. 

A. Day 

J. Cosh, Mortana 

Smoky Bay . 

15 and 7 
! visitors 

Discussion. 

K. Harrison 

Green Patch 

30/4/31 

6 

Discussion. 

C. Whillas, Port Lincoln' 

Mudamuckla 

11/4/31 

1 8 

! 

Address—Mr. W. H. 
Brownrigg 

T. Zippel 

i 

Taragoro ... 

; 30/4/31 

i 12 

Discussion. 

i T. Winters, Cleve 

Kelly....... 

1 2/6/31 

8 

Discussion. 

1 M. Martin, Kimba 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOX7NT LOFTY BANOEB.) 

KANNI, December 13. 

Thb Advantages op the Agricultural Bureau. —Mr. A. Koch read the following 
paper:—The object of the Bureau is to assist the man on the land. Members should 
be encouraged tp^ask any questions of interest to men on the land concerning which they 
may require advice. The meetings enable them to discuss subjects that are of vital 
importai^^, and members can benefit by the e^erience of others. The necessity for 
regular attendance is of great importance. This usually indicates those who appreciate 
the privilege of being a meml^r. No one expects a member to attend every meetings as.. 





















<'ii<'it tiiiU's wi(< 160 SllOliWi , 

npolo^.v. rins will i)t‘ most em-ouiaguig to tuo oeciouti^' ana uw jiiraiicli itseW, WJ 
undt'rstaud t hat tlio absentee has the welfare of the Bureau at heart. If a 
ii(»i v ish to attoiul itu meetings any longer, he should notify the Seen 
The SiMTotnrv li.a.s to notify every member of the Branch concerning 
it hard ami soiiudimos a|>])ar<'ntly a waste of time when only a small 
“to their duly. UomrsUad nuotings and social evenings are of great ihStS^jWt 
tlicso occasions iiicmbas can gei iii touch with their frii^d|'a^if 
'Ubjeets' id -the ;g<^' . 

liooh the Ibj^eflhs deritea iram tbe AgiiookiiiiU mitian. ^ * (Saeretaryv 

We^ihead/Wai^ 



KrLKAWlRRA. 

April 14th.—Present: 14 members. 

Best Seeding Imflehent.—M r. T.. dolly contrilmtcd the following paper:— 
prefer the mallee type trip-tine combine, with liigh ami \vid<* wheels; it is light in 
drao^t, and has a good doarance. A combine has many advantages over a disc drill, 
especially in stony country. It will go under and push aside a large portion of the 
obstacles, whereas the disc implement rolls over the tops and leaves the seec^ lying on 
top. A combine does away with one man in seeding time, and cultivates and drills 



Mr. A WeSS* who at ihs Pmaiiii Competittoiis hMA at Myfoloiifa on Imia till. Won iho Fratt 
Trao Sootioii, Tied lor l%it haoo In tho Fino Sootion, and ostainad the Bof hast Asimgala 
Poinit In tbo Oompotittons. 


in one operation. It is a mistake for a farmer to seed with a combine on a scrub block, 
because there are many loose stones and bushes. This implement will pass through 
stumps and stones up to approximately 1ft. in diameter without any trouble, and about 
60 per cent, of the bushes, such as appear on new land, providing they are not more 
than one year old. There should not be very much trouble in putting in stubble ground, 
providing a good job has been made of burning. If the straw is light, it should be 
knocked down before fire raking. When combining stubble ground, roots of the pre¬ 
vious crop give a little trouble; they collect around the boots and cause weeds to heap 
up on the roots. Tliii^ can be remedied by pulling the tubes out of the boots, but it 
is then necessary to pull a light set cf harrows behind, because the back row of tines 
does not bury the seed sufficiently. In many cases the tubes on a combine have been 
known to last three years without anj? renewal. Do not attempt to fallow with a com¬ 
bine, unless the work is done very early, so that weeds can be destroyed before they are 
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tM M '• ' (((inhiiii lus sill ill shares compand wjth a eoltivirtor. 1|Mlt 

aUowlD^ laigi v^i u iinuiul the tiTirh without behiff cut off. ooedbitf 

it neSSt are large and thick, tin. land should be cnltimtS*witti the eewW^^ 1^, 
rowed Iwfore combining.” (Secretary, Mr. H. SlUot, Karodeda.} ‘ 

MONARTO SOUTH (Avei.i^t ansoal raiwetE Idiii. to Mbut ‘' 

February 21gt.—Proaeat: BS aMtuMn. , 

Buns «H Duw OA-rauB MAjrAomtwrr.—Ib. a. Biae&dler read iflie 
“Try and get beet cows procurable. A good dairy cow will not eat any smh& tid# 
a bad one, and, if well fed, will produce more milk titan the inferior ana The Jhnwy dMI' 
ia a good creamer. She is small and does not require so ntudi feed ae the larger breode.’ 
The Jersey does bettei ni a waimer and drier district than in a wet and cold locality. 



The IndfM at the Franing Competitioiifs Mypolonga, Jane 4tli.—Heim. 
W. B. Volei and B. W. Edfon of Mypolonga, and E. Leisbman 
(Diitrlot Hortionltnral Inatrnotor). 


where there is not much shelter. The Shorthorn and the Holstein are larger animals and 
consume a good deal more feed. They give more milk, but it is not so rich in cream. 
So far as the disposal of calves, or the cows when their milking days are over is c<m* 
cemed, the larger breeds always realise a better price from the butcher. Plenty of 
good, clean water is required, to which the cows should have free access. Sweet bone- 
meal should be placed in a box or trough handy for the cows to have a lick. If green 
feed is available all through the year, the best return from the cow^s will be receiv^id.. 
Tn many districts this is not possible during summer, and they wdll have to be fed with 
bran or crushed oats in the chaff. Never change the feed suddenly; do this gradually, 
especially if grain fed, or the animals will be upset. Bleed only from a well bred bull 
which comes from a proved milking strain on both sides, and only keep the calves from 
the very best cows. The calf should get the milk from the mother for the first few 
days after it is born. This can then be diluted with a little separated milk mixed with 
fresh milk for a about a week. After that put the calf on all separated milk. Always 
add a small quantity of calf food. Feed the calf three times a day. Provide a shelter 
shed for the calves to keep them warm in winter and out of the .«un in ^ot weather. 












Have fi amaU paddock well fenced so that ^e calves never leam to ^ 

4 saif a little bran or oats in the cha^ and provide plenty of grass or nay. 'If ttfdl 
looked after^ it will grow quickly and develop into a better cow than a n^leeted one* 
X>o not mate heifers too young. Jerseys can be bred from six to nine nMmtjui earli^ 
than either the Shorthorn or Holstein. A well-grown Jersey can be in milk when two. 
years old. When young farm-bred heifers come in, they are generally quiet. Tie them 
Up on the head or put their head in a bail. Never,leg rope diem if it can be avoided, 
A good plan is to handle them quietly and n^k them while you are standing and put 
the other hand on the rump to keep them over, and after a few milkings like this yOu 
will be able to sit down and milk tliem with both hands. (Secretary^ Hr. C. AltmannO 


March 21st.—Present: 27 members. 

. Cake of Implements. —The'Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Altmann; read the following 
paper :—**The Plough .—If one wishes to do the work properly, the plough must be iri 
perfect order; it must run and cut straight and level, not have one body cut an in^ or 
two deeper than its neighbor. If the plough is.strained, straighten same or cause it to 
be straightened. Also see that the shares are of a uniform length, not one worn and 
perhaps four or five new ones, or vice versa. The seedbed must be iovel, and this 
cannot be obtained if the plough is out of order or the shares not of a uniform sise. 
A plough out of alignment will pull harder and also leave a rough surface. See that tlie 
plough leaves a level surface and do not rel^ on the cultivator to do this later. A 
twisted plough will make the work harder for the horses and also the tractor^. It may 
cost a little to have the plough in apple-pie order, but it pays. SarrmeH ,—The tines 
should be of uniform length, the harrow* frames sound. Well-conditioned harrows will 
pull hard, but they do good work in packing down the fallow. Cuittvator.-^trained 
tines should be discarded; they will not leave a level seedbed. Care slumld also be taken 
to see that the tines have not slipped in the clamps. If this has happened, the clamps 
should be loosened and the tines set uniformly. Strainou tines will not (*ut the weeds 
properly, and the share on a strained tine wdli wear much quicker than others. The 
implement should be so set that the cut of the share is almost level, CombUncs and 
VMs ,—See that these implements are set at the proper spaces ai)art, not one sowing 
8 in. or 9in. apart and the other 8in. or 4in. This is especially noticeable on combines 
where the shoe is apt to slip over if it works loose. Tighten clamps after bringing in 
line. A good plan is to use s]i>rii^ washers; these hold .the nut niucli better tlnin an 
ordinary washer. The DrUla. —The'discs or hoes should be rigid and not wag. A few 
packing w’ashefs will, as a rule, accomplish this. See that the machines do their work 
right, cleaning them out after the season is over; never leave remnants of super and 
seed in the drill. C3ean out .and give a good wash w*ith kerosene. Before starting, turn 
by hand by jacking up one wheel and turning same. The BMer .—This ipachine should 
be in good order before starting. That is best done by leaving a note in the toolbox 
of all defective parts when finishing harvest. Replace all worn parts before starting. 
Tighten up all loose bolts, and if this cannot be done, put in a new bolt or pack up with 
washers. Do not forget to sharpen the knife, and see that the comb is set straight 
to ensure free running and easy draft. It is surprising how much hay is left in the 
field when the knife is blunt and the comb incorrectly adjusted. Some seasons it is 
advisable to have a can of water in the field and pour’some on to the knife to prevent 
same from clogging. The Harvester .—The same applies to the harvester in general as 
to the binder. With this machine, care should be taken not to blow* out wheat. Some 
will, to get a good sample, put on a strong blast; in most cases this is not necessary— 
the trouble lies in the set of the machine. If a farmer studies the machine he will 
soon locate the trouble. Vehkilcs .—Attend to wheels on horse-drawn vehicles during the 
summer months. Do not use them with loose tyres; it is false economy and will only 
spoil the wheels. A well-tyred wheel will last indefinitely compared to a wheel with 
a loose tyre. Again, see that every bolt is tight; loose bolts wear the woodwork, and 
after a short time it will be impossible to tighten up. Lorries .—Boe that everything is 
and remains shipshape. It may api^ear costly at the first, but it will pay in the long 
run. Lubrication .—This applies to all veMcles, machinery, and implements. Do tiot 
forget to lubricate, and use the right kind of lubriceitt. To use oil where grease should 
be employed is foolisli. Present-day lubrication is far ahead of what it was 30 years 
ago. If oilcups axe fitted and the owner finds grease would be better, lu* can easily 
unscrew the oilcup an<^ put a greaseeup in its place. Always buy the l>e.st of oils. Oil 
little and often. Dp not give an overdose and then expect &e machine to run a certaip 
time. CHI as it is required, not as you think fit. G^ercH Care ,—^Do not use fencing-w^e 
to effect a repair; it may occasionally be necessary to use wire, but replace this with a 
bolt at the first opportunity. The implements will pull out oL adtape if one part is 
hung together loosely. One cannot secuw as effective a joint with feneing-vrire as ean 














doii6^ i^ih a bolt* After vrerk is ow, bouse the iilhplenuMife, This does not , 

ti> plbn^bs, cultivSitors^ and barrows^ but' drills, bindeTs^ and harveistei’s should not ; 

/left ex]^sed to wind and weather. Thousands <»f pounds have been wasted in Anstrollii; 
throuifh this practice. When housing, do not worry to clean off any old dil j good ^, 
will mt gwsij but can easUy be cleaned off with an old broom l>efore starting. lio thisj^ 
and then use kerosene freely on all bearings. Then before setting out use good oil ■' 
freely on all beatings and there should be no trouble. 


April 18th.—Present: 23 tnenibers. 

EXTBRlfINACTION OF Pests ON THE Farm. —^Mr. J. Lofthousc presented the following 
paper:—^^The most destructive pests on the farm are rabbits, foxes, and crows. Bubhita^ 
—A good plan to get rid of these pests is to insert one end of a piece of tubing in the 
burrow, and fasten the other end over the exhaust pipe of a motor car or motor cycle. 
An old bicycle tube will do. Then til! up the burrow, taking care not to allow dirt to 
block up the tube. Also fill in all suirounding burrows, blocking all exits. Set the 
engine running and the fumes will eventually choke the rabbits. Trapping is also 
effective, but is very slow. Foxes also have their lairs in the ground, which prove a 
nuisance when a team of horses has to be driven over them. Foxes pester the farmer 
mostly at lambing time. Skins are rather valuable, and it ])ay8 one to skin them. Poison 
seems to be a most effective method of dealing with this pest. Place the necessary 
amount of poison in the mouth of the fox’s latest kill. Tlu* fox often goes back to 
its kill of the night before. Care should be taken not to toueli the bait wdth the hands 
whilst applying poison. Another way is to drag a carcass of a dead shet^p or lamb over 
the ground frequented by foxes. At intervals place well-sta-urod covered rabbit-traps 
on the ground. Crows greatly reduce the revenue from poultry. Whilst Fhooting is the 
best way of dealing mth this pest, the crow gets to know a gun, and gives it a wide 
berth. Place an egg on the roof of a straw stack (not frequented by fowls), place 
rabbit-traps covered by straw in the vicinity, and leave them. Another is to poison a 
carcass in a paddock, or shoot a cro%v and hang it up near, or on the fence of the fowl- 
house. This will keep crows away from tlie fowls,*’ Discussing the paper, some 
membf^rs favored fumigation for rabbits, using sulphur and cocky chaff, it being the 
cheapest, and equally as effective as the exhaust fumes of a motor. A good plan, where 
possible, after fumigating, was to plough the burrows to a depth of about 12in. Tn 
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most eases the iw«urren would not be re-opened. To destroy foxes^ all ngreed that poison 
was the best. Mice and sparrows made good baits. One member askod for a remedy 
to rid a place of rats. The Chairman said he found tar very elfbetive. His mode of 
procedure was to pour tar in holes made by the rats. He said he found they did 
iiot like the smell of tar and would soon leave the place. (Secretary, Mr. C. Altmanm) 


Summary of MeeHr^s, die. 
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Marama .... 

29/4/31 

26 

AddresB—Mr. K. L. 
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T. Hinkley 

Caliph . 

14/4/31 

24/4/31 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

W. Todd 
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11 

Paper—“ Problems of 
Wheat Marketing,’* BCr. 
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B. Koch 

Lameroo ... 

■ 

6/S/31 

13 

Address—Mr. W. J. 

Spaiford, and Presenta¬ 
tion of Prizes 

B. Koch 
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Lowbank ... | 

28/4/31 

7 i 

Address—Mr. C. Goddard 

L. Geyer, Waikerie 
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22/4/31 

7 and 10 | 
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14/4/31 
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Address—^Mr. H. Johnston 

H. Badman 
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1 

28/4/31 

i 

1 '' 

Address—Mr. H. B. 

Barlow 

H. Badman 

Parilla.| 

! 

14/4/31 ; 

11 

Address—Mr. R. L. 

Griffiths 

C. Foale 

Boolguu .... 1 

30/4/31 1 

7 

j Annual Meeting ... 

J. Palm 

Bowhill_ 

20/4/31 

18 1 

Address—Mr. R. L. 
Griffiths 

M. Banks 

Meribah .... j 

11/6/31 ; 

10 , 1 

1 Formal .. 

E. Carr 


SOUTH AND HILLS DIBTBIOT. 

HABTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). * 

March 4th.—^Present: 12 members. 

Agriox^LTUBAL Expebimidnts. —Mr. W. Brook gave the following report of the 
experiment conducted on his property:—^*This plot consisted of 1 acre of loamy 
Ifround, ploughed in August, li929. It was harrowed on September 3rdi cultivated 
on September 30th and again on October 14th, harrowed October 23rd, cultivated January 
, 3rd, harrowed January 7th and April 14th. The last cultivation before seeding was 
on April 18th. Combined April 28th, and harrowed May 3rd. Boiled with a wooden 
.roller on May 27th, and harvested on December 18th, yielding 24bueh. Expenditure**- 
Super, iewt. 100 per cent. Cresco at 12s. cwt., Os.; seed wheat, libush. at 5s. bush.; 
ploughing, 6a.; harrowing, five times, Os.; combining, 2 b.; rolling, Is. Od.; harvesting 
Ss.; rent of land, 10s.; pickling, 3d.; rates and taxes, 8d.; bags (eight), at Od. each, 
Os.; cartage on eight bags, at 6d. per bag, 4s.; cultivating four times, at Is. 6d. each 
time, 6s.; sewing bags (eight), at Id. each, 8d.; twine, 3id.; total expenses, £3 2s. 7id.” 

Boau Making. —The following paper was read by Mr. W. Bernungham:—Years 
ago, when there was no motor traific on the roads, the metal was cracked down to fiJrinu, 
now when it is nearly nil motors we do the same thing, and wonder why the roads are 
always working up with loose stones lying about. This is because rubber tyres will 
not crush the stones as the iron tyres did. When the metal is spread on the road It 
should be broken down very fine leaving nothing on top more than iin. gauge. Boll 
it well in wet weather. Use soft limestone, if possible, and one class of stone—not 
come hard and some spft. Soft stone will make a smooth surface, and that is what is 
wanted for motor traffic. When using hard stones make them as fine as possible, 
and do not allow any blue or ironstone on top. If rough roads were scadfiied well and 
levelled and then broken down fine, it would be a great improvement.^’ 

LtroBBKX fOB Foddxb ok Small H0L]>iKG8.-*At the meeting held on Ap^ 18th 1^. 
W. Yates i|ead the following paper t^-^^Lucerue ^ the most useful of aU green foddea^ 
nibeep, and poidtry do weU on it, and as it grows in summer, when all other 
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grasMi is tbese diitri«tB are dry, it is all the more valuable. Notiung else gives tiie, 
aame return in bulk if the crop can be irrigated, and grown without water on suitable 
land it gives a good return. If, when planting lucerne, it is to be irrigated, do not 
spare the seed. If the crop is to be hand sown, a tea cup of seed mixed into half a 
kerosene bucket of super, sown that it works out to 121b8. of seed to the acre, is not 
too mueh. A thick stand serves two purposes, it helps to smother weeds and keeps the 
lucerne from^ getting clumpy lor tussocky. If ihe first cut is made when the plant is 
about din. high, it is not too soon. Be sure to make all cuts as close to the ground as 
pdssible. "^en irrigating one good soaking as soon as the lucerne is out, is, in moet 
eases, auffteient, especially if there is a good dppth of soil, bnt if a reef of rock runa 
near the surface, when the plant is about 1ft. high it begins to wither and another 
watering is necessary to revive it. Lucerne will stand heavy dressings of manure 
when established. If about two bags of super to the acre are sown in early spring, 
the crop reaps the benefit later on, and if after the second cut (or even after each cut, 
if you have the manure to spare) a good layer of stable manure, or failing this, well 
rotted cow manure, helps to hold the water when irrigating, and also keeps the hot 
summer sun^ from baking the ground. In this dry district, where summer comes early, 
sow the main crop about August so that the plant gets a good start. The best result 
I obtained was when the lucerne was sown with barley about July. When feeding 
milking cows, it is necessary to cut the lucerne a while before you feed them. This, 
does away with a good deal of the gas, and the milk does not taint.'’ (Secretary, 
Mx. D. 0. Harvey.) 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

February 19th.—•Present: 12 members. 

Lessons FROM 1930.—Mr. C. Grosvenor read the following paper:—^At this time last 
year we regarded the outlook for the 1930.season as fairly good. True, with the recent 
sudden decline in wool values (although we entertained hopes of an early recovery of 
this industry) and the long period of bad to indifferent seasons, the prospects* for a 
quick return to national prosperity were not too bright. It was against the law of 
averages for us to experience another dry year, and Australians generally and their 
leaders derived consolation from this and urged primary producers to grow more wheat 
and produce more from our primary industries. Since then the wave of depression 
which engulfed all European countries and became world-wide resulted in so much 
unemployment and financial stringency that all kinjds of produce declined in both price 
and demand. Perhaps never before was the importance of our primary industries so 
forcibly brought home to the people of Australia. As our primary produce constitutes 
95.71 per cent, of our exports and manufactured goods only 4.29 per cent., and. as 
fresh borrowing is difficult, obviously it is only from our primary industries that we 
can hope to meet our payments of interest and debts and the cost of necessary imports* 
High prices for wheat and wool were also responsible for a general neglect by farmers 
of such ''side lines" as dairying, pig raising, poultry keeping, fruit and vegetable 
growing, which were left for the few who specialised in one or mere of these. To-da-y 
we find that many are anxious to get back to the more arduous work of carrying on 
with these "side lines" for the sake of the quick returns realised on butter, eggs, Ac. 
The prospects for the development of the dairying industry in this State are very 
promising. As a result of the planting of special fodders in the Mount Lofty Banges 
and in the South-East, our dairy herds should be greatly increased. In most parts of 
the State sheep are seen in conjunction with wheat farming. Breeders are beginning to 
realise that lamb raising for the export trade may be profitably undertaken, and we 
hear of enterprising breeders importing sires and dams from the best English studs as 
a nucleus of flocks which will be reared to ensure that the right type of lamb will be 
exported for the London market. At present the pork and lamb jnarkets in London 
are very weak, but as the total cost of ^aughtering, freezing shipping, and selling pork 
is 3d. per pound, it may be hoped that this trade will be developed. If this is to be 
done (and we have had it demonstrated to us by a recent shipment of pork) pig breeders, 
as well as lamb raisers must pay more attention to breeding and fattening. An order 
for 900 pigs was completed recently. The pigs were obtained from all parts of the 
State, and the mixed breeding prevented the ^ipment of a good, even line of quatily 
porlu There has been a marked tendency for large estates to be subdivided and smaller 
nold^s, practising more intensive culture, are becoming more general. Producers are 
realising that they can produce more profitably from small areas that have been set 
down to pasture and subdivided into small paddocks than on large holdings whose carry¬ 
ing eapadty is only half developed. Land values have fallen and many with a little 
capital are anxious to work liiese small holdings. Tobacco growing in many parts of 
tile jSNnie is profitable and will, in the near future, bMome a great asset to khe country. 
'During 1930, 40,000bush. of Navel and Valencia oranges were exported to Ognada and 
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met witi^ good demnd. KffoTts are being made to extend the marli^etft estabUiihed ^ 
Singapore and Bonrabaya. Much headway has been made in enauiing that apples said 
pears consigned to England and the Continent arrive in good eonditiim. Wmxj setbaefcs 
to the devdopment of this trade and many difleulties have been encountered^ but with 
the help of science many of the disadvantages due to our geographical positidn a^pe 
being overcome. As in other citrus growing areas, we, in this ^strk^ are beginning to 
realise that the productivity of our ogrchards can be improved by the application of 
nitrogenous manures in the form of siilphate of ammonia and legummous crops. Most 
growers of oranges in this district suffered many setbacks during the season with 
split fruit hail and wind storms, and ravages of gruba Even after the fruit was har¬ 
vested and despite eareful handling, it was soon evident that there would be much 
waste before the fruit readied the consumer. We And that this was common to all and 
caused by seasonal influences and the fact that growers were compelled to regulate the 
marketing of their fruit to meet the poor demand. Fruit and vegetables tils season 
have been sold at prices v^ich, to say the least, are unprofitable to the grower, and, in 
common with other primary producers, growers are. flndling that their industries are on 
the verge of breaking down. The question of the most suitable stock on which to 
propagate orange trees has long been discussed, and much research work is being done 
in this direction. The lemon stock here has been proved to bring the trees to maturity 
earlier than others, but it has many disadvantages, mainly its susceptibility to collar 
rot. This disease, if dealt with in its early stages, may be satisfactorily combated, 
but if neglected will eventually kill the affected tree. All diseased bark must be cut 
away from the trees and all trace of the brown-colored sap removed from the cambium 
layer. The exposed part should be dressed with a solution of copper sulphate or 
Bordeaux paste. During this season'Bussian wheat, grown under conditions which we 
are informed are tantamount to slavery, has in no snrall measure been responsible for 
the present low value of wheat, but Russia cannot continue to sell wheat at this price 
indefinitely. Entertaining this hope, and knowing that wool is again coming in for 
more demand, we may look forward to again receiving remunerative returns from our 
main ^irimary industries. (Becretary^ Mr. H. Lewis.) 


March 19th.—Present: Seven members. 

Review of the Peimaby Indubtkies. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Lewis) read the 
following paper:—‘‘South Australia is essentially a primary producing State, therefore 
it is necessary to look to the primary industries to keep the wheels of progress in 
motion. The total area of agricultural and pastoral holdings in South Australia is 
approximately 125,000,000 acres. The total population is approximate!/ 500,000, and 
of that number only 55,000 are engaged in primary production, and the mean total 
revenue is about £15,000,000, or an average revenue of about £33 per head of the whole 
population. During the past two or three years prices for primary products have 
steadily been on the down grade until 1930-31, when it was difficult to find a market 
with prices obtainable beloTv production costs. If this continues for another year many 
men on the land will be applying for relief. In this district the major portion of 
revenue comes from sheep, although gardens and dairying considerably help to increase 
returns. The majority of sheep men rely chiefly on the wool cheque for revenue, but 
the prices obtained for the last clip have been disastrous, except for the last sale, when 
prices were much improved. Since the last rise there seems to be a ray of hope for 
better prices for wool in the future, nevertheless the lesson has been, ‘ do not carry all 
your eggs in one basket.’ We must look for other avenues that can be explored to tide 
over this period of depression. The district is undoubtedly suitable for other side lines. 
A solid export trade in lamb and mutton must be established, and so give the sheep 
man something to rely on besides the sale of wool. Also, the cost of production must 
be reduced and the price improved. If this is done the present period of depression 
in the wool and sheep industry will pass away as it has done in the past. With increased 
pasture more wfll be cut for hay, which suggests the keeping of cows to consume it, 
and with dairying there is plenty of separated milk to raise pigs to aivoid waste. 
the egg trade it may be said there are three paramount needs in connection with tflis 
industry—(1) Keep only the best birds, <2) market eggs of the right size, and (3) the 
systematic organisatiqn of an overseas trader According to statistics this Industry 
returns a million pounds per year. The demand for Empire butter is very considerable. 
The import into the United Kingdom in 1920 was 6,250,000cwt8., the chief sources of 
imports were—New Zealand, 20 per cent.; Australia, 12 per cent.; Irish Free State, 
9 per cent.; other Empire colonies, 1 per cent, (making 42 per cent.); and Denmark, 
34 per cept.; other European countries, 19 per cent.; Argentine, 6 per cent, (making 
58 per e^nt.), which leaves room for expansion in the Empire butter trade. There was 
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b ii6« Ol iiearlT $,26o,oa0ewt8« in 1929 over tlia average of X909>18, ana out of the 
iheiefite o^er tbree-qnaortets of it eame from witliin the Empire, witli Australia showing 
eonsideralAy inereas^ output.*' (Becretar^, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


* April 16th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Simultaneous Destruction of Foxes and Parrots. —Papers by Messrs. H, Martin 
and H. Lush. In the case of foxes, it was decided that the month of May was the best 
in this district, as most rabbits were destroyed by then, and foxes would take baits more 
readily—such baits as parrots, fat pegs, squares of fat, liver, sardines, or old carcasses, 
etc. All baits should be laid well away from any thorougjhfare. Foxes did a great deal 
of harm and caused considerable losses annually, the destruction of lambs being quoted 
at £40 bv one member. Older residents could remember seeing the first fox reported in 
the district not so nmny years ago, and now it wac not uncouunon to see them in day^ 
light. Parrots were increasing quite as rapidly as foxes and rabbits, and were more 
noticeable since the advent of Bnbterraneon clover. These birds were ve^ difficult to 
poison ; they shelled all their grain foods, which made it practically impossible to poison 
them with -any surface poison. They also destroyed fruit. Many residents had a small 
fruit garden, but very few picked any fruit off their trees this season. Rabbit destruc¬ 
tion was a far easier work to perform, and with the present up-to-date methods of fumi¬ 
gation, the many makes of traps .and poisons, it was possible to keep them in check. It 
was regrettable the prices of skins had fallen to such an extent that trappers could hardly 
make it pay. An interesting talk followed, and suggestions put forward as regards foxes 
are certainly helpful towards retailing the skin. Sardines well f-tirred with x>oison and 
nailed to a stump usually attracted the attention of a fox until the poison had sufficient 
effort oil it to kill at the must 50 yards from bait. Sot traps in sheep jiads with weights 
attached and not pegged down, first of all removing all stock from the paddocks. WTien 
using jiarrots, it was better to keep for -a week before laying them out and then bury, 
which appeared to make them more attractive as baita Parrots appeared the most 
ditVh'.ult to poison. An effective method was to mix arsenic and molasses with any grain, 
and a certain amount of arsenic will remain on their beaks as a result of the stickiness 
of the molasses. A now method jiut forward by one member was phosphorised grain, 
procured by having an airtight tin ixartly filled with grain, and after placing phosphorus 
ill flic till, pour on boiling water and seal for 12 hours. One member had had good 
results with this method. For rabbit destruction, most members favored fumigation. If 
trapping and poisoning were done simultaneously a great many pests would be destroyed. 
It was decided to give a jirize for parrot heads at per 100 as an inducement for boys 
to <*atch and destroy parrots. (Secretary, Mr. H. Lewis.) 


KANGARILLA. 

October 17.—^Present: 12 members. 

Mr. F. Smart read a paper, ^‘The Destruction of Capo Tulip, and Congress reports 
wt?re discussed. On November 5tli members of the Women ^s and Men ^s Branches visited 
till* Waite Research Institute. Sixteen members and visitors were present at the 
Deci^mber 5th meeting, when iv paper, “Increased Wool Production” was read by 

Mr. L. Tune. 

Growing Cauliflowers, —Mr. G. Connor read the following jiaper at the meeting 
held on January 23rd:—“As in all crops, good seed is essential to success with cauli¬ 
flowers. Bow in an open bed, not too tliickly; an ordinary 6d. i>acket to two square 
yards. This is important; if sown too thickly they will grow with thin, weak stems 
an<l will never make good growth. The seed bed should be composed of light, loamy 
soil, so that when the plants are ready to plant out, they can be lifted out without 
damaging the roots. Bee that the soil of the seed bed is rich, with not too much clay. 
If clay is clinging to the roots, and in planting out it becomes pressed into a tight ball, 
it will prove fatal. Bow about the Ist March for large varieties, and I recommend 
Eclipse or Metropole for a goo<i crop. Cover witli a few old bags for a few days until 
the first leaves appear; then take them away and keep the bed watered. Keep down 
any weeds and thin out any thick patches. When the first rains fall, which may be in 
April or May, plant out into rich soil, 2ft. 6in. between the rows and not less than 
2ft. between plants. A good {ilan is to plant in trenches, so that when they make 
big tops and the soil is soft with heavy rain, they can be earthed up and prevent^ 
irom blowing over. When i>binting out, see that the seed bed has been well soaked with 
water the day before. Give each plant about a pint of water to start with, but on 
ho account pug them in. L$ok out for grubs, green flea, and other pests. Keep them 
^eU dusted with some suitable insecticide, for if the tiny heart leaves are bitten they 
ihever recover. When they reach maturity there will be five or six great leaves there, 
:Sut no heart. A very great percentage of the failures of this crop due to theiravages 
of Inseet pests in the early stages of the Mfe of the plant. To grow good cauUAowers, 
inust be kept growing from the time they show out of the ground, and to force 
thi^ alchig is a siniple matter with liquid manures. Keep a few old buckets of water 
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handy with a shovel full of pig, eow. and fowl manure thrown in ea<^ to dhmlyo f^ 
a tinue; also add a taHespooidul of sulphate of ammonia and the siune^iQp^t^ 
superphosphate to each bucket. Then give each plant one pint of the liquid pnoe a 
week. Keep the plot nicely cultivated, and there is no reason why they should not go* 
along nicely and dt for use during October. Some quick maturing varieties come on 
in less timej but plant early, as they will not dp well if planted *out in cold weather, 
j(decr6tary, Mr. T. Colder.) 


LONCWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

February 2Sth.—^Present: 12 members and seven visitors. 

Members visited the property of Messrs. Coles and Wright, and inspected the poultry, 
plant, and equipment. Mrs. Coles provided tea. Mr. W. Hughes (President) present^ 
Mr. J. B. Coles with a Life Membership Oertidcate of the Agricultural Bureau of South 
Australiau Mr. Coles has carried out the dutiet of Hon. Secretary for 21 years, and 
he has done mnch to further the work of the Longwood Branch. Mr. K*. A. I^ean 

S ve an address on *<The Possibilities of Subterranean Oil in the Hills.'' (Secretary, 
r. J. B. Coles.) 


POBT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.02in.). 

March 24th.—^Present: 14 members. 

Wool and its PRODUCTS.-^Mr. A. M. Fuller read part of the paper sent by the 
Department on this subject. The reader then said that in his opinion the severe drop 
from about £34 per bade to £7 for wool was not caused by over production, but by 
under consumption. It meant that people would rather go without new clothes than go 
hungry, and tiiey were making suite, &c., last much longer than previously. Cold was 
at present held in United States of America. France, and Argentine, and unless redis- 
tribution was effected they could not hope for pros^rity. The majority of the gold, 
as it was held by only three countries, restricted credit and reduced the purchasing power 
of the whole world. Mr. H. Welch thought that synthetic wool was one of the causes 
of the dro]^ in prices, and Mr. Keen said that one of the reasons for the manufacture 
of this arncle was the high price of the real thing. Mr. Crompton said that wearing 
apparel had altered a good deal during the last few years, especially in the amount 
of wool, much more silk being used. Messrs. Smith, Beplidge, and White also spoke. 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Lowe.) _ 

April 18th.—Present: 18 members. 

Subterranean Clover and Fat Lambs. —^Under the heading, * < My Experiences in the 
Port Elliot District and what they have led to," the following paper was read by Mr. 
P. James :—* * Since taking up land in this district I have seen Sie highest prices received 
for wool ever experienced In the history of the State, but no great time elapsed before 
a very severe slump took place. Prior to being a landholder in the Port ElUot district, 

I occupied a property at Onkaparinga, and from my experiences there I was convinced 
that this district was one admirably suited to the growing of Subterranean clover, 
although I received little encouragement from my neighbors. Onkaparinga district 30 
years ago was in a very similar condition to what Inman Valley waj when I arrived. 
Thirty years ago the farmers of Onkaparinuga depended a good deal on hay-growing, 
but had got to the stage when their crops were rather light; but since the district has 
grown heavy crops of Subterranean clover, it is marvellous what heavy crops of hay they 
can grow now, though it is a very limited areal that is sown. Also, after a paddo^ had 
been cropped, it used to take very many years to get it grassed again, but where land 
had a good crop of clover previous to cidtivation^ it was very soon a good grass paddock 
again, and it wUl do the same for us. For instance, if we grow a crop of peas for 
lambs, we will have a good clover paddock again almost immediately, especially if fol¬ 
lowing peas we grow barley. Onkaparinga has about an average of 6in. per year of 
rain more than Inman Valley, but the soil is not so clayey. HAving seen what clover 
and super had done for the former district, I said it would do the same for this part. 
Both districts are also red and blue gum country. Having decided to grow clover, my 
next problem was to And the cheapest method of establishing it on the land already 
grassed with native grasses. My first experience was practically a failure—broadcasting 
seed on grass land. The second year I mixed seed with super and just scratched it in 
with a hoe-drill, and that was a great success, and I have been on that method ever 
since. Six years a|go without super and clover the lambs reared were miserable, stimted 
little creatures, so I stopped breeding and went in for dry sheep until last season, when 
I changed ,over to about 300 ewes, with the result that though the first lambs 
not dropped until August 8th, by January 1st 85 per cent, of the wether lambs had been 
sold for fats, and it was a pleasure to show them to any one that called. They were out 
of Meeino and Crossbred ewes by Corriedale, rams, ’^^en I bred the miserabte lmube.< 
six yiArs ago a fat lamb was worth about 30s.; to-day about lOs. to 12s. 1 am quoting 
prim from l^ovember to January. Wool was about 36d.; to-day Is^ That is the revenue ; 
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we doing Hie best with ear land, wbieb is can^bog a geo4 growth of eki^or, heef^ing 
am selling wool for Is. a lb., and fat limbs for 10s. to 12s., or rfiould we cbn^c 
over to dairying. Land that is suitable for fat lambs to a certain extent is ve^ suitable 
for dairying.'' Mr. H. Welch said that Mr. J^ames had made a wonderful difference in 
bis farm since he purchased it. Mr. A. Fuller was of the opinion that the writer bad 
some of the finest lambs in the district. As regards cloifer pasture, Ac., he thought that 
the land should be broken up every seven or eight years, to improve the feed. Mr. 
White said they should not rely entirely on Subterranean clover, as it was an unbalanced 
ration, but add mixed grasses, such as the various ryes, &c. It was better to have a 
mixed farm than have only sheep. Mr. J. Crompton informed members that he had 
been Subterranean clover established at ‘^Stoneyfell’^ over 30 years ago. Talking on 
the present state of the markets, Mr. H. L. Smith said that the cost of production must 
come 'back so that the farmer could afford to use super, A discussion followed <m 
‘^Pork,^' and Mr. James said that with the present low prices for store pigs, wheat, 
etc., pork could still be produced at a profit, in spite of the low prices obtained, Mr. 
Smith said that about 13 per cent, to 14 per cent, of the money received went in cartage 
and commission charges. (Secretary, Mr. A. Lowe.) 


STRATHALBTN (Average annual rainfall, ]9.43in.). 

March 31st.—^Present: 18 members. 

The Ashbourne Branch gave the programme for the evening, the speakers being:— 
Mr. Horwood, Licks for Sheep^^; Mr. H. Pitt, ‘^The Value of Scientific Research in 
Agriculture and Kindred Pursuits; ’ ’ and Mr. C. Pitt, ‘' Some Aspects of Potato 
Culture. ’ ^ Mr. Horwood in his remarks said there were quite a number of licks suitable 
for sheep, but many were too expensive for general use. Top-dressing of pasture was 
very beneficial to grazing for sheep. It was advisable to use a small quantity of molasses 
in all licks. The mixture was:—lOOlbs. ground, rock phosphate, lOOlbs. salt, and 61bs. 
molasses. The speaker also touched on methods of feeding. Mr. H. Pitt spoke on the 
cost of running a farm, and said that experiments and demonstrations were being carried 
out to improve and lessen the cost of production, therefore the practical work done at 
Roseworthy College and Waite Research Institute cM)uld not be judged by a financial 
balance-sheet. The speaker read an article showing what was being done in New Zea¬ 
land by feeding stock with ensilage. He also advocated the analyses of soils to find 
the plant foods in which they were deficient. Mr. C, Pitt tabled fine samples of potatoes 
taken from his property at Ashbourne. He said the most important thing in growing 
potatoes was selection of seed; it should be strong and healthy, and a change of seed 
was nwessary. Treatment of seed:—Place the seed on wire-netting and do not be afraid 
of the sun doing harm. Sow plenty of fertiliser. The plants must have food, and if 
a good harvest is to be secured the proper foods for the plants m’ist be there to obtain 
It, (Secretary, Mr. F. Allison.) 


Summary of Meetings, <f?c. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Members 

Present. 

Subject. 

1 Secretary. 

Brinkley ... 

29/4/31 


Address—Mr. A. Hilton . 

C. Pearson 

Mt. Compass 

21/4/31 

— 

Field Day and Address— 
Mr. H. B. Barlow 

J. Black 

Mt. Compass 

7/6/31 

76, includ¬ 
ing visitors 

Address—^Dr. A. M. 
Morgan 

J. Black 

Mt. Barker . 

6/6/31 

— 

Address—Mr. R. C. Scott 

P. Wise 

Mt. Pleasant 

10/4/31 

4 

Formal. 

W. Smith 

Mt. Pleasant 

8/6/31 

4 

Discussion. 

W Smith 

Blaokheath . 

7/6/31 

10 

Paper from Journal of 
Agriculture 

E. Paech 

Lenswood A 
Forest Range 

27/4/31 

16 

Address—Officers of 
R.A.A. 

B. Lawrence 

Kangorilla .. 

2/6/31 

8 and 19 
visitors 

Address—Mr. H. Nioolle . 

T. Colder 

Blackwood . 

11/6/31 

12 and 7 
visitors 

Address—Mr. J. Bald.... 

R. Quinn 

Soott^s 

Bottom 

2/6/31 

5 

Address—Mr. H. C, 
Pritchard 

E. Atkinson, Cheny 
Gardens 

Tweedvale .. 

30/4/31 

— 

Cinema Lecture—^Vacuum 
Oil Co. 

B. Schapel 
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CROWN LANDS. 


UST OP LANDS Omi. 

The attention of intending applicants for laixl is directed to 
the Official List of Lands Open, which is published half-yearly (in 
January and July). The list shows the areas, localities, prices, short 
general descriptions, &c., of the sections available, and the conditions 
under which they may be applied for. 

Copies of the list may be obtained on applicatkot to the 
Director of Lands, Box 293a, Adelaide. 


APPUCATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applicants lor any lands which are open for appli¬ 
cation are reminded that application may be made for the whole or 
any portion of a block. The Land Board has power to allot portions 
of a block if considered.advisable, and to adjust the purchase-money 
or rent. If only portion of a block is applied for, deposit of a pro¬ 
portionate amount must be made, and the successful applicant would 
be required to pay cost of survey of the subdivision. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the various Acts dealing with advances to 
settlers has been committed to the State Bank of South Australia by 
the State Bank Act, 1925. All applications should be made to the 
Chairman, BoaVd of Management, State Bank, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 

R. S. Richards, Ccmimissioner of Crown Lands. 






AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

the foUowmg publications have been issued and are available for distribution at prices mentioned 

Horse,** by F, E. Plaee, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., &c.; price, 8$.; posted, 8s. 8d* 
joumai 01 the Department of Agriculture, 6s. per annum in advance ; Is. per single copy td 
TK u 11 South Australia. Other places, 10a. per annum ; single copies, 28. each. 

ne uuiietins and leaflets may be obtained by sending a Id. stamp for postage. 

All communications must be addressed-^Bd., Journal of Agriculture,” Box 901 b, G.P.O., Adelaide. 

Subject. Bulletin No. 

Heeords of Departmental Work, 1924-25 198 
Reeords of Departmental Work, 1925-26 202 
Records of Departmental Work, 1927-28 226 
Records of Departmental Work, 1928-29 288 
Records of Departmental Work, 1929-30 247 

Abnvt, F. R.^-Irrigation . 227 

Bakbb, R.—Feeding for Production .. 189 

Beapmout, Chas. H.— 

Dehydration . 186 

Potatoes. 236 

Bibbs, W. R.— 

Pig Feeding and Slaughtering Experiments 237 

Pig Feeding and Bacon Breeds. 246 

COLBBATCH, W. J., B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.— 

Barrenness in Livestock .XLvm. 

Dietetic Value of Cereals and their 

Products . 165 

Roseworthy Agricultural College— 

Harvest Report— 

1914-15. 90 

1916-17. 114 

1918- 19. 123 

1919- 20. 136 

1922- 23 . 171 

1923- 24 . 183 

1924- 25 . 192 

Cook, L. J— 

Pasture Work and Management .... 242 

Fowler, R.— 

Codlin Moth Experiments. 243 

Gbiffiths, R. L.—Fallowing and Culti¬ 
vation of Sandy Soils . 236 

Latjbib, D. F.— 

TercUa (Monsters). 130 

Breeding Yard and House . — 

Abnonnal Fowls. — 

Storing and Packing Eggs . — 

Specification for Material and Erec¬ 
tion of Large Poultry House. — 

Morrow, J. E.-Tattoo Mark in Livestock 228 
Perkins, Prof. Arthur J., Director of 
Agriculture— 

Ayers and Hanson, Possible Improve¬ 
ments in Farming Practices of 

Hundreds of . 96 

Capital Invested in Farming . 239 

Dairy Cattle, Suggested Rations for . xxi. 

Herd Testing Report, 1923-24. 188 

Herd Testing Report, 1924-25. 194 

Mount Gambler and District Herd- 
testing Association (1st Report)... 173 

Nation-Wide Research, A Plea for.. 212 

Reclamation of Salt Patch, Borri,... 174 

Rise and Progreas of the Fruit¬ 
growing Areas of the Murray. 168 

Rosewortny Agricultural College— 

Fifth Report, Permanent Experi¬ 
mental Field, 1905-14. 89 


Subject. Bulletin No. 

Perkins, Prof. Arthur J.— continued — 

Rotation of Crops, 1916 . 100 

Top Dressing Poor S.-E. Pasture Land 224 

Tractor Farming. 232 

World Position of Wheat . 241 

Place, F. E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., M.R.A.S.B.-- 
General Management of Draught Horses 132' 
Horse, The, General Management, Ac. 138 

Quinn, D. G.—Downy Mildew. 179 

Quinn, Geo., Horticultural Instructor, Ac.— 

Almond in South Australia. 220 

Citrus Culture in S.A. 233 

Codlin Moth, The. xiv. 

Diseases of Fruit Trees and Vines ... 234 

Cotton Trials at Berri Experimental 

Orchard . 169 

Manuring Fruit Trees and Vines in 

Irrigated Areas. 216 

Select List of Fruit Trees, Ac. 91 

Savage, C. G.—Smyrna Fig Culture... 186 

SpAFFORD, W. J., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture— 

Concrete Fencing Posts. 225 

Control of Drifting Sand. 229 

Experimental Farm Harvest Reports— 
1917-18. 124 

1919- 20. 163 

1920- 21 . 157 

1921- 22 . 166 

1922- 23 . 176 

Farming Fallacies. 244 

Fertilizers and Soil Amendments .... 182 

Improving the Farm Flock. 231 

Lucerne . 246 

Selection of Rams for Farm Flocks .. 222 

Subterranean Clover . 240 

Wheat Crop, Diseases of. 190 

Wicks, H. N.—Fruitgrowing—Some 

Factors which need Investigation.. 219 

General and Reprints— 

Agricultural Bureau Handbook. 230 

Amended Conditions for Governing 

Herd Testing Associations . 199 

Berri Experimental Orchard, Second 

Report . 147 

Fat Lamb Production Investigation. 211 

Marketing Apples in the United 

Kingdom . — 

Official Stud Cattle Testing. 177 

River Murray Herd Testing Associa¬ 
tion— 

First Report, 1921. 166 

Second Report, 1922 . 170 

Third Report, 1923 . 178 

Kosoworthy Harvest Report— 

1925- 6 . 200 

1926- 7 . 206 

1927- 8 . 223 

Weevil in Wheat and the Storage of 

Grain in Bags . — 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU.-—'Particulars of this Organizatioxff of which 
every farmer should be a member, can be had on application to the Dej^artment. 































































CLOVER TROUBLES 

in PASTURES. 

Mr. R. Crowe, Export Superintendent of the Depart¬ 
ment ol Agriculture, Victoria, emphasises the bad effect 
of excess dover on the keeping qualities of milk, cream, 
and butter in an article on “ Butter Factory Manage¬ 
ment,” extracts of which are published in the Victorian 
Journal of Agriadture for August, 1930, For those 
dairymen and lamb raisers who encounter bloat and 
kidney disease in stock and “ clover taint ” in milk it is 
essentid to obtain more grass in proportion to clover in 
their pastures. Autumn is the best time to rectify the 
trouble, and the following system should prove 
satisfactory: 

1Autumn Harrowing and Reseeding with Wimmera 
rye grass in low rainfall areas and perennial rye 
and codc^oot under moister conditions. 

2. —Application of Sulphate of Ammonia. 1 icwt. per 

acre in April or May_after soil has been*well 
saturated by Autumn rains. 

3. --July Application of Sulphate ol Ammonia I to 

Hcwt. per acre, ^n addition to improving the 
grass-clover balance the use of sulphate of ammonia 
will provide valuable grass growth during the 
Winter and early Spring months. 

For further particulars apply— 

ADVISORY OFFICER, 

NITROGEN FERTIUSERS Pty. Lm, 

360, COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.l 
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MISOELIJllISOITS. 


Agiicoltiiral Btirean Oonfereiicea. 

District Ck)nferencf« of Branches of the Agneultural Bureau are being arranged as 
follows:— 

Murray Malloe (West), nt Kivroondn, Tuesday, August 11th. (Secretary, Mr, E. > - 
Harrold.) < 

Pinnaroo Lines, at Pinnaroo, Thursday, August 13th. (Secretary, Mr. H. L. Badman.) i 

Southern, at Langhome’s Creek, Thursday, August 20th. (Secretary, Mr. P. H. Nurse.) ; 

Hills, at Mount Pleasant, Thursday, August 27th. (Secretary, Mr. D, Stow Smith.) 

The above (Conferences will comnnence at 10.30 a.m. in each ease. Papers and questions 
for Conferences should be sent to the General Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, about a 
fortnight prior to the respective dates mentioned. ? \ 

Forty-Second Annual Congress. 

The Forty-Second Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau \rill be held in the 
Way Hall, Franklin Street, on September 14th, 15th, and 16th. 

His Excellency the Governor has intimated that he will be pleased to deliver tlie open¬ 
ing address on September 14th at 8 p.m. At this session the Minister of Agriculture 
(Hon. S. B. Whitford, M.L.C.), and the Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture 
will also address the delegates. At a recent meeting of the Agenda Committee, it was 
decided to request Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director of Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute), Messrs, W. R. Birks (Priijcipal Roseworthy Agricultural College), H. 8howcl5 
(Renmark), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor)^ and C. P. Anderson (Po*' >lry 
Expert) to give special addresses at different sessions. , n 

Branches have been asked to submit papers, resolutions, questions, and subjo< Jor 

discussion not later than August 7th, when the Congress Committee will meet to c< |])te 

the agenda. A draft copy of the agenda will then be submitted to Branchps I ^ 
to give membens an opportunity of discussing the items with delegates. H H ^, 

Bureau members who may be in Adelaide during Show Week are reminded that tllie| 
Congress is not held exclusively for those who are appointed as delegates. The meetings ) 
are open to all members, who may also bring friends with them. When dealing with 
resolutions, Ac., only delegates will be allowed to vote. 

Delegates and members attending the opening session on Monday night are requested 
to take their seats at 7.45 p.m. 

A visit will be made to the Waite Agricultural Research Institute on the morning of ^ 
Thursday, September 17th, when visitors will have an opportunity of viewing the oxperi- ' 
mental work upon which Dr. Richardson will address the Congress on the Wednesday 
night. 

Special sessions will be held for delegates and members of Women's Branches. 


Imperial Fruit Show. 

The Imperial Fruit Show will be held this year at the City Exhibition Hall, Man* 1 
cheater, from October^ 30th until November 7th. 

Now in its eleventh year, the Imperial Fruit Show is not only a commercial fruit ^ 
show', but also a popular public exhibition. Its purpose is not only to promote better 
methods of cultivation, packing, grading, and marketing of Home and Empire growi^ 
fruits-i^fresh, <mnned and dried—^but also to show the English public the quality andS 
variejty produced within Bie Eihpire boundari^. 
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The show ie beki in two sections, one in the sprinn; &nd the other in the autunin. The 
spring section, specially arranged to meet seasonal conditions in South Africa, Aus^ 
tralia, and New Zealand, has just concluded, whereat Australia secured the major 
number of awards in both the culinary and deraert apple classes. The points awarded 
for the culinary and dessert apples in the two main classes will be compared and 
Judged with the Empire apples from the northern hemisphere exhibited at Manchester 
in October next. 

The various sections in which Dominion growers may compete are;— 

Section V.—Overseas Section (Citrus)—Open to growers, packing stations, asso¬ 
ciations of growers and exporters in any part of the British Empire 
(five classes). 

Section VII.—Canned Produce Section—Open to canners in any part of the British 
Empire, but all produce shown must have been grown and canned in the 
British Empire (22 classes). 

Section VIII.—Dried Fruit Section—Open to producers and packers in any part 
of the British Empire. All fruit must have l>een grown in the British 
Empire (10 classes). 

Special provision has also been made for a Honey Section, which has been introduced 
for the first time thjs year. This section is composed of two divisions, one of which 
is open to the United Kingdom only, and the other, which is confined to exhibits from 
the Dominions and Colonies. In the latter division competitors may enter for the fol¬ 
lowing Claeses, viz.:— 

(a) One market case of honey in tins. 

(h) Three jars of granulated honey, gross weight to approximate Slbs. 

(0) Three jars of clear honey, gross weight to approximate Slbs. 

Entry fees are fis. for each exhibit in Class (a) and 2s. for each exhibit in Classes (b) 
and (o). Prizes of £3 for first, £2 for sec^ond, and £1 for third will be awarded in each 
class. 

Fruitgrowers and others interested may obtain entry forms and copy of the schedule 
containing full informatdon regarding the classes and other particulars from the Sec¬ 
retary, Department of Markets, 527, Collins Street, Melbourne. 

Qripe Bkins for FertUiBlng Material. 

The Greenock Branch of the Agricultural Bureau submitted samples of fresh and 
decayed grape skins and asked for information as to the fertilising value for (1) orchards 
and vineyards, (2) cereal crops, and (3) pastures. Prof. A. J. Perkins, Director of 
Agriculture, in reply, says;— 

The samples were submitted to Dr. Hargreaves, Director of Chemistry, for analyses, 
with the following results:— 

Grape Skins. Farmyard Manure. 

Fresh. Decayed. Fresh. Botted. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Moisture. 19.8 17.1 75 75 

Nitrogen. 1.29 1.05 0.39 0.50 

. Lime. 0.55 0.98 0.49 0.70 

Phosphoric acid. 0.44 0.27 0.18 0.26 

Potash. 2.19 1.56 0.45 0.63 


Belative to the above analyses, I wish to state that everything depends on the accuracy 
with which the samples were taken, and it seems to me that from the point of view of a 
nomuil sample, the percentage of moisture is very low, and H must be realised that any 
rmnarks that may be made in reference to this particular sample are naturally influenced 
by the low moisture content indicated. Should the bulk have a higher proportion of 
moisture, the statements made would no longer hold good. 

You will notice that side by side with the figures for grape skins I have shown normal 
analysis of both fresh and rotted farmyard manure. I have done this because it is 
essential that a manure like grape skins should be compared with one of this type., The 








nuiin diifereiiee between the twe, thet is to say/betwew grape sluBs aad 
fiia;iiuTei api^ears to be the high projporticm oi moistiire p?es^t 'ih tlie vh, 

this basis farmyard miuaure is less ri^ in mineral eonstitnents than grsfe hkins. 

X notice your statement to the elfeot that the orchards and yineyards of yonr disbf^t. 
are well suppliied with humus, resulting from green grass which is annually plou^Ml 
under* In this connection I am persoimlly inclined to doubt the yalue of thIS; stl^ 
ment You perhaps overlook the fact that well-tilled orchads and vineyards ai^ 
tically subject to a treatment which corresponds very largely to continuous bare fa)l#«rM 
and one of the results of well-tilled bare fallow is to break up and destroy the organic 
matter, the mineral constituents of which become then available as plant food* It is 
impossible, therefore, that a treatment of this kind going on from year to year cain 
have any other result than the gradual wasting of whatever organic matter may ^hate 
been originally present in the soil, and the winter burial of the few weeds that may ^ 
grow in these orchards and vineyards will be insufficient to make good this loss. Hence, 
in my opinion, the dressing of grape skins, like a dressing of farmyard manure, has one 
important connection—^that of bringing new organic matter to the soil. As ib the 
mineral constituents, they can, of coarse, be compared to those present in common 
artificial manures. At the same time, it should bo carefully borne in mind that, whereas 
the mineral constituents of artifieial manures are in an easily available form to plants, 
^e same eoxistituents in grape Skins cannot become available until brought under the 
influence of a succession of soil bacteria, and, although eventually the plants will' get 
the full benefit of them, it is only after a succession of years. The figures that I aih 
about to give, therefore, should be borne in mind in this particular connection. 

JViiroffen.—In the fresh skins we see 1.29 per cent, of nitrogen and in the decayed 
1.05 per cent. If we assume a dressing of grape skins corresponding to that uraally 
given of farmyard manure, namely, 10 tons per acre> this would mean that the amount 
of nitrogen present in the 10 tons of fresh grape skins would correspond to that present 
in nearly IScwts. of sulphate of ammonia, and in 10 tons of decayed skins to that 
present in lOicwts. of sulphate of ammonia. Please remember, however, that if the 
moisture present is higher than that given for the sample these figures would be cor¬ 
respondingly lower. 

Lime,—The fresh skins are shown to contain 0.55 per cent, and the decayed skins 
0.98 per cent. These figures mean that the lime present in 10 tons of fresh skins would 
be roughly Icwt. and that present in the decayed skins roughly 2cwts. 

Fhosphorio Acid, —The fresh skins are said to contain 0.44 per cent, phosphoric acid 
and the decayed skins 0.27 per cent. These figures mean that 10 tons of fresh skins 
would contain phosphoric acid corresponding to that present in djewts. of 45 per cent, 
superphosphate, and 10 tons of decayed skins to that present iu about 2|cwtB. of 45 per 
cent, superphosphate. 

Potoeh, —>Yr^h skins are said to contain 2.19 per cent, potash and the decayed skins 
1.56 per cent. These figures mean that 10 tons of fresh skins would contain potash 
corresponding to Sfcwts. of commercial sulphate of potash and the decayed skins at 
6 Jcwts. of commercial sulphate of potash. 

I should, perhaps, have stated earlier that naturally the composition of decayed skims 
in comparison with the fresh skins will depend a good deal on the length of time the 
processes of decay have been at work and the manner in which the skins may have 'been 
kept, that is to say, whether exposed to the weather or not. 

Finally, it is asked that a statement should be given of the value of those skins for 
orchards and vineyards, for cereals, and for pastnres. Personally, X am of the opinion 
that the most useful position in which they could be placed woidd be on orchard and 
vineyards. Under our Conditions of climate, they would have comparatively little ttdtm 
for cereals, chiefly because of the slow progress involved in the availability of ^c: f 
mineral oOChtltiients. Young cereal plants require to And within their immediate reach t 
all the piniiiCral food necessary to their early development, and among these ehiefly 
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pluMiphorie acid, lime, and nitrates, and even if tliis material were plonglied under at 
fallowing time, it is doubtful whether it'would liave reached the stage -ef decay to 
make it of much use to young growing cereals. 

However, if land to be sown to cereals were kicking in organic matter, a dressing of 
these skins would be useful if applied at fallowing time. 

I think that if top dressed for pastures their value would be very largely wasted* , . / 

PubUcattons Beceived. 

The Library of the Department of Agricultures acknowledges the receipt of:— 

Systematic Census of the Plants Occurring in Western Australia, by Charles; A. 
Gardner. Price, £1. 

^‘Illawarra Milking Shorthorn Herd Book,” Vol. II.^ 1929. 

' * Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth World ^s Poultry Congress, London. * * 
Price, 10s. 6d, net. 

‘ * Fruit Supplies in 1930—^Empire Marketing Board Report, No, 38. *' Pnee, la net. 
” Nineteenth Annual Report, Department of Agriculture, Scotland, 1930.” Price, 
net. 

‘^Report on the Present Position and Future Prospects of Citrus Industry in Aus- 
traUa, 1930.” 

Economic Asp^ts of Mixed Farming in the Murray Valley, 1930.” 


HORTIOULTUBAX. INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. Gko. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Fruiting of the Granny Smith Apple. 

**Gan the Department of Agriculture supply uie with any informoftion concerning the 
fruiting of th>e Granny Smith applel** (”T. H. G.,” Beacousfield). Ifieplying to. Uie 
question, Mr. Geo. Quinii (Chief Horticultural Instructor), says whilst the Granny S^th 
!b being much more favored than foimerly, nearly all of the trees met * With in our 
commercially conducted orchards have barely reached the fruiting, stage. 

Our experience in the State Experiment Orchard at Blackwood has been that the 
mature type trees in our apple collection has fruited quite well. It, of course, is 
growing amongst a hillside block, each tree of which consists of a different variety, so 
we do not know which sort may be influencing it in the direction of eross^pollination. 

In another portion of the Orchard in a Bitter Pit stock trial block we worked oyer 
a good number of mature trees of Shockley to Granny Smith about , five to six yeaks 
ago—grafting on to the stumped main arms. These trees are in good land and bay^ 
grown tremendously. They are mostly on Spy or other bliglit-proof roots, and soiiie 
have an intervening stem of another sort—Rome Beauty or Dunii’s worked on the Spy, 
etc. These combinations do not seem to have retarded their growth or fruitfulness in 
any way. These trees have cropped quite well also> but they grow in a block in each 
short row of which there is a mixture of sorts consisting of Cleopatra, JonaHutb, 
Spitseuburg, Baldwin, and Shockley, so that here again the question of eross-polliua* 
tion is befogged. * 

In regard to pruning, we have treated the old type tree to only moderate pfuning, imd 
the young, vigorous growth from the grafts, after the first couple of seasons wticfi 
res|||aping the trees, was uppermost in our minds, we have given th^ treen oc^dderabii 
^ lalliide. WMlMi ike been tppped, the ^teralh 

thinned out and rarely riibrtened at aii. * ' ’ ^ 

This latter procedure is, I think, accountable for the good crops collected thus far. 
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DAIBTraO DTQmEIBS. 

[Beply supplied by Mr. H. B. Barlow, Chief Dairy instructor.] 

Fornialiii-pickled Barloy for Pigs. 

** Would the feeding of formaHn-picIcled harley he injurious to pigsf*^ (Wasleys Agri* 
eultural Bureasi). Beply—** Provided the barley is not just freshly pickled, and has 
dried ou^ it is not injurious to pigs.'’ 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES* 


[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 


**W. J3. C., ” Parrakie, has Jersey cow 7 years old vfnahU to get in calf, and (2) 
horas, when not feeding, stands with head down ^nearly touching the ground and moves 
neck from side to side. Replies—(1) Barren Cow. —^In view of the length of time the 
animal has gone empty,*” despite repeated attempts to breed her, it is very doubtful 
if you will succeed in getting her in calf again now. The only treatment you can 
attempt is to douche the vaginal passages out once daily for a fortnight (starting 
immediately after the next time she is in season) with a gallon of lukewarm Condy's 
solution (strength, i teaspoonful crystals to Igall. water). Then for a further week, 
give daily douches of Igall. lukewarm salt solution (strength, 1 teaspoonful salt to 
each pint of water). Then when the cow comes ^Mn season” again, give a final 
douching with a solution of baking soda (same strength as the salt solution). This 
douche should be given half hour prior to service by the bull. (2) Horse. —^There is 
nothing very ”diagnostic” in the symptoms you describe. Have her teeth examined, 
there may be a diseased tooth that requires attention. A drench of raw linseed oil, 
pints; turpentine, 4 tablespoonfuls, should be given after 16*24 hours starvation, 
and the animal subsequently given a tablespoonful of liquor arsenlealis in damped 
feed night and morning for a fortnight. 

0. M.,” Borrika, reports mare served end of last September, joints very stiff, 
and during past two weeks milk has been flowing from the udder. Beply—^The mare 
should not require any special treatment beyond seeing to it that she gets regular 
exercise and is not allowed to get into too fat condition. She can, with distinct 
advantage, be kept in moderate slow work, even right up to within a day or two of 
foaling. This will provide the first of the two above requirements, and will also, to 


OAmV FARMERS! 
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sozne extent, help to obviate the latter. Her food ration ehould be regulated wo that ^ 
suitable condition is maintained, and the provision of a certain proportion of greeh 
feed in it is essential, more especially towards the latter stages of her pregnancy. 
Just before and for a short time after foaling her feed ration should be somewhat 
curtailed and be of a laxative nature. 

A, L,/* Wirretpema, aajcs are ewes eubfeo^ to mammUis, Eeply—Yes, The 
udders of all breeding ewes should be examined, and any showing signs of mammitis 
should be culled. 

F. Z./' Wallala, reports horse wi^ piece of chaff in the eye, Beply~-T'reatment 
will depend upon how long the husk had been in the eye. If seen early, irrigation 
by the squirting in of a wann solution of boracie acid may dislodge it sufSciently to 
be able to remove with a piece of cotton wool tied around the end of a pen handle. 
If it has been in position for a day or so and a white membrane commences to form 
around the husk, a solution of cocaine should be obtained from a doctor and instilled 
into the eye and left for five minutes. Then the animal will open the eye and allow 
the husk to be removed with a small pair of forceps, or swab of cotton wool. For 
two or three days after removal bathe the eye with a strong solution of boracie acid 
and place a guard made of clean bagging over the eye to keep out the* light. 

B, 8,/^ HaUdon, reports aged pony which periodically breaks out in limps, 
which do not discharge, but disappear later, leaving a dirty white scaly appearance. 
Reply—The cause is probably dietetic, especially if pony is kept in fat condition. 
When feeding dry food, cut down the grain as much as possible, substitute bran and 
give one tablespoonful of baking soda in feed night and morning. Twic^ a week give 
about i pint of raw linseed oil mixed in the chaff to keep bowels in a laxative state. 

**G, M, iS./’ Cowell, has (1) sheep licking burnt up straw; (2) question of procuring 
laudanum when a cfhe(inist is 100 miles amay. Replies—(1) Bheep licking burnt straw 
would possibly bo a sign of a mineral dehciency, and it is most likely to be }>hosphorus, 
calcium, sodium chloride, or a deficiency in all three. Such deficiencies can be made 
good by giving any of the following mineral supplements in the form of a lick, which 
can be placed out in kerosene tins cut longways;—1. Ground rock phosphate, common 
salt, equal parts—^mix well. 2. Superphosphate, common salt, equa^ parts—^mix well. 
(2) This question was referred to Messrs. F. H. Faulding & Co., Ltd., wholesale 
chemists, Adelaide, who advised that provided there is no doctor or chemist within 
20 miles of him, a storekeeper can obtain supplies. If you have a doctor within 20 milfi^ 
of the local store you could probably obtain supplies from him when required, but if 
the local storekeeper is 20 miles from' a doctor, he can obtain the medicament from 
Messrs. Faulding k Co., Ltd., Adelaide. 

**A, J, 0./* Ceduna^ has mare in fat condition w^ui an irritation affecting the legs. 
Reply—The symptoms described suggest irritation by mites, which infest grasses, &c., at 
this time of the year. Try the following treatment:—Apply a mixture of raW linseed 
pil (I pint) and lysol (2 tablespoonfuls) to the legs, rubbing it on with a bruj^ after 
shaking mixture well. Repeat two or three times. If feeding hay of chaff give 
1 tablespoonful of baking soda mixed with the feed twice a day for a week. Reduce 
mare’s condition and give green feed, if available. 

**Mra, A, C. T,,** Cherry Gardens, asks treatment of a cow with boUs on the udder,. 
Reply—^Wash the udder thoroughly wi^ soap and warm water and dry. Then clip to 
remove all long hair on under part of udder and around site of the boils. Paint the 
boils with the following solution after every milking:—Take tincture of iodine, Friar % 
balsam, glycerine, ^of each 2oe8.; mix and shake well before applying. The abscessed 
.when opened or when they break, should be ^ringed out with a solution of washing 
soda (1 tablespo<mful to the pint of ^ water) to get rid of air discharge, and a plug of 
cotton wool soaked in the iodine solution inserted once or twice to get rid of th# 
;diichaige remaining. 
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H, P./' Bri/nkUy^ reports draught mare with leg awollm from hook to fetUn^. 
Bepl^—Tbpe condition is known as ^ Hymphangitii^ ’' and is brought about by various 
causes. It often affects horses with a sluggish temperament, or horses on a ridi diet 
and doing very Hittle work, or horses coming in from the paddock and put on to hard 
feed, and it often tends to become chronic. Treatment, —Give the horse Sozs. of 
Glaubers salts dissolved in a pint of water as a drench, appl^ hot fomentations of 
water to the affected leg, give plenty of exercise, reduce the grain in the ration 
(substituting bran for it) and give plenty of green feed. Smaller doses of Glauber 
salts (los.) should be given in the dry feed daily for six days. 

^*E. B, 5.V' Wilmmgtonj has heifer suffering aoately from ‘*Bedwater,** Beply— 
This condition in the case mentioned is probably due to a dedciency in the diet, and 
similar cases occurred in other parts of the State when drought conditions were pre* 
vailing. You do not give any particulars as to the bodily condition of the heifer 
or her previous history. The following treatment is recommended. Give the following 
drench:—^Epsom salts, 11b.; ginger, 2oz8.; treacle, ilb.; water, 2 pints. Bring her in 
from the paddock and feed on chaff, bran, and crushed oats twice a day in addition 
to any,.grass available. Mix in the feed night and morning l^ozs. of the following 
mixture:—Superphosphate, 11b.; common salt, lib.; powdered nux vomica, 4ozb.; 
powdered ammonium carbonate, 4ozs. Mix and make mixture. If weather is cold, 
keep heifer rugged. 

**H, B, C,/* Narridyt requests ewe for itch on legs of horses, Beply—This complaint 
is due to the irritation caused by mites, which are present in pastures, &c., at this 
time of the year. The application of oily dressings containing a little lysol, creosote, 
once or twice is generally effective. Mineral oils should not be used, as they often 
cause irritation. Any comparatively cheap vegetable oil is recommended, such as raw 
linseed or cotton seed oil mixed in the proportion of 1 pint with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
lysol. 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE ECONOMIC POSITION 

OF FARMERS. 

[By Arthur J. Perrins, Director of Agricuituro.] 

# 

{Address at the Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 

at Willowie, July ISfA, 1981.) 

Introductory. 

1 have been asked to address you on the position of the farmer—^present and future-^ 
particularly in relation to personal finance. It is fairly obvious that such a request 
must have been prompted by the difficulties that have beset you as a result of the 
calamitous fall in the price of Wheat, coming, unfortunately, in immediate succession to 
an unusually prolonged period of unfavorable seasons. On the latter point at least, let 
me congratulate you on the very fine prospects of the current season, and express the hope 
that we have now, for a period of years at all events, definitely broken with droughts 
and all their distressing consequences. 

The more recent cause of your discomforts—^the fall in price of Wheat—cannot, how¬ 
ever, be dismissed so readily. This unfortunate decline would appear to have been 
brought about by two main economic facts, namely:— 

(1) World-wide Financial depression which, by curtailing the purcliasing power of 

consumers, has led to a fall in prices of all commodities alike; and 

(2) World over-production of Wheat dating back to 1926. 

With the latter point I dealt fully in my address to Congress last year, and I shall 
therefore content myself with reminding you that, relatively to pre-war World con¬ 
sumption, over-production of Wheat since 1926 has been at the mean annual rate of 
approximately 500 million Bushels per annum. Now, normally over-production of a com¬ 
modity of the universality of Wheat will always right itself fairly readily if left to 
itself. Over-production in such circumstances involves low prices, and low prices lead 
to increased consumption on the one hand, and on the other tend to drive into other lines 
of activity those who find the production of the commodity concerned least profitable; 
and this combination leads usually to reduced production coupled with slowly improving 
prices until a state of approximate equilibrium is reached. Unfortunately, when the fact 
of World Wheat over-production began to be realised the solution of the trouble was not 
left to the play of normal ecA)nomic factors, but frantic efforts were made to stem the 
tide of gradually falling prices by withholding vast quantities of wheat from the markets 
of the world. In so far as the temporary maintenance of abnormally inflated post-war 
prices was concerned these efforts were no doubt successful, but, eventually, to the Wheat- 
growers of the World these efforts did great disservice by holding in check World Wheat 
consumption at a time when the purchasing powers of its chief consumers were at a 
very low ebb, and driving the latter into the use of Bye and other cheaper surrogates, 
which at some cost must now be systematically displaced. But from the very outset 
the end was well in sight; this artificial bolstering up of prices east a discreet veil over 
realities, and for the time being did nothing towards checking over-production. Even¬ 
tually, however, after a few ineffective struggles, stored Wheat h&d to be released, and 
led to the spectacular drop in prices that we know of, the like of which has not been 
parallelled in the Igst hundred years^ 

There is perhaps some compensation for wallowing at the bottom of a trough. The 
position may not be very comfortable, but there is consolation in the knowledge that 
when in the fulness of tiine a change does set in, it can be in one dirootion only, and 
that ii upwards, and the only anxiety is whether length of time may not get the better 
of ^atiye endurance. Of one. toing, we may in the meanwhile feel pomtive, and 
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is that the continuance of abnormally low prices is steadily, if slowly, working in the 
farmer’s favor. It is, on the one hand, promoting increased World consumption of 
Wheat, and on the other, the gradual disappearance of unprofitable Wheat areas, and 
eventually such a combination can have but one effect, namely, progressively improving 
Wheajt prices. If, in this connection, I may be allowed a purely personal expression 
of opinion—and you must take it for no more than it is worth—I shall say that we 
have good reason to anticipate better Wheat prices in 1932 than those current in 1931, 
but that the extent of this improvement in prices will be governed by the World financial 
position rather than by the available net World supplies of. exportable Wheat. 

Wheat ano the South Australian Farmer. 

All this is by way of introduction to an examination of the position of the South 
Australian fUnattr^ both in the present and in the future. He is, as you know, very 
firmly rivetted to Wheat ae the main line of his activities. The whole of his farming 
practices have been direc^ted towards the maximum production of Wheat that the 
seasons and his means permitted of; and when Live Stock operations have been associated 
with Wheat, it has uusally been with an eye to improved production of the latter, 
and even when a scrub block has been taken up it is usually with the assistance of 
Wheat that it has been economically reclaimed for whatever ultimate purpose it may 
have been required. Personally, X can see no alternative to Wheat in South Australia, 
particularly in its Northern Agricultural Areas, except complete reversion to Sheep, 
which would be tantamount to putting back the clock of progress in a State essentially 
built upon agricultural development. No, others may and will withdraw partially or 
wholly from Wheat, but South Australians simply cannot do so. 

In this connection I shall probably be told that at current prices farmers are receiv¬ 
ing for Wheat considerably less than costs of production, and in such circumstances how 
can they be expected to continue growing Wheat? Because tltere is no alternative; 
because low prices and poor seasons will be succeeded by better ones; tind finally because 
the (tenacity and grit of the fanner is such that he will not give up his farm until he 
is forcibly driven off it. 

Whilst 1 am prepared to acini it to the personal opinion tha t prescnit-day prices deter¬ 
mined upon a strict accountancy basis do not and cannot pay costs of production of 
Wheat on the average farm, nevertheless, I recognise the difficulty of strict proof in 
the matter. 1 could no doulit put forward towards that end the data collected at 
Turretfield Demonstration Farm over the past nine years, but these data unfortunately 
do not correspond to those of the average South Australian Farm, and could not bo 
accepted as adequate evidence. On this farm there is a paid Manager, and all Labor 
incurred is met by Cash payments, whereas on the average farm the owner is working 
Manager, and the pliace of hired labor is taken very largely by unpaid family Labor. 
But if in order to meet the position we were to place an artificial value on the owner’s 
work and on that of his family, absence of adoqute daily records would usually render 
impossible a fair distribution of the value of this Ijjibor between Wlieat and other 
farm activities, such as Sheep, Cows, other Crops, &c., and the same difficulty would 
apply to some extent to the distribution of the value of team work and of the wear 
and tear of implements and tools. 

But even if notwithstanding these difficulties it were possible to arrive at an acceptable 
determination of costs of production on a single farm and in a single season this wouUl 
hot take us very far: we should still have between 12,000 and 13,000 Wheatgrowers on 
each one of whose farms costs per Bushel would vary not only one with the other, but 
also on one and the same farm from field to field and from season to season. Jn other 
words, quality of land, Capital investments, strictly local seasonal conditions •f thQ 
year, prevalence of disease or accidents, managerial and technical skill, other personal 
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idiosyncrasies, and in some measure all would in varying degree have ^leir say 

in the determination of mean yields per acre in any one year, and as to whether corre¬ 
sponding mean costs per acre would be relatively high or relativdy lbw| and as to 
whether the farmer would be adequately rewarded for his labor by Wheat priees current 
at the time. 

A Northern Farmer's Estimate of Costs of Production op Wheat, 

And since we cannot hope to discuss the question from the standpoint of a true 
State mean, 1 propose falling back upon second best and availing myself of a very 
tair estimate of the position which waa'submitted by Mr. W. Crawford, of Mannanarie, 
at the 1926 Conference of Mid-Northern Branches, and which was published subse¬ 
quently in full in the May, 1926, number of the Jtmmal <yf Agriculture. 

Mr. Crawford told us that his statement had been based upon 10 years personal 
experience of an 600 acre farm with an ISin. rainfall. This farm carried annually 350 
acres of Wheat sown upon Bare Fallow, of which 80 acres were cut for Hay. The 
Wheat had averaged 24bu8h. to the acre over ten years. A iloek of 150 Ewes had been 
associated with Cropping operations. 

From data supplied by Mr. Crawford the Capital invested in his 800 acre farm admits 
of the following summarised statement:— 


Total. Per Aero. Per Cent. 

£ £ £ s. d. £ M, d. 

Land and Improvements .. — 9,600 — 12 0 0 — 81*1 

implements and Tools .... 763 — 0 19 1 — 6*4 — 

Farm Vehicles. 180 — 0 4 6 — 1*6 — 

Personal Vehicles . 220 — 0 5 6 — 1-9 — 

Harness . 116 0 2 11 — 1*0 — 

Stationary Engine . 75 — 0 111 — 0-6 — 

Working Horses . 260 — 0 6 6 — 2*2 — 

Farming Plant. — 1,614 — 2 0 5 — 13»6 

Sheep . 225 — 0 5 S — 1-9 

Cash rcquii*emeiitH . — 400 — 0 10 0 — 3*4 

Total Capital . — 11,839 -- 14 16 1 — 100 0 

Interest on Capital at 6 % — 710 — 0 17 9 — 


It will be observed that in the above statement the value of Land and Improvements 
—^£9,600—represents more than four-lifths of the Capital invested, and corresponds to 
yearly interest dues of £576, or 14s. 5d. per acre per annum. This sum which must be 
met yearly from Farm revenues, equals the value of 1,536 bags of Wheat at 28. 6d. a 
bushel; or of 1,280 bags at Js.; or again, of 1,097 bags at 3s. 6d. Mr. Crawford told 
us that for a period of ten years his mean returns had been at the rate of eight bags 
to the acre from 270 acres reaped for Wheat; hence, with AVheat at 2 b. 6d. a bushel, 
for every 100 bags reaped 71 bags would have been required to meet interest dues on 
Land and Improvement alone; with Wheat at 3 b. a bushel 59 bags; and with Wheat at 
3s. 6d. a Bushel 51 Bags. Nor should it be forgotten that additional provision would 
have to be made for interest dues on Stock and Plant. Hence, it would appear to.be 
overwhelmingly clear that farmers who purchase high price land are treading upon very 
thin ice, and that no such purchases idiould bo effected unless the farmer is amply satis¬ 
fied that they represent a reasonable business proposition. Moreover, in this connection, 
it is not the boon! prices of abnormal years that should be the determining factors, but 
the mean prices of the immediately preceding quarter of a century. 

It can, of course, be objected that Mr. Crawford’s farm, although perhaps typical of 
his immediate district, is after all not typical of the North as a whole. For purposes 
of cq^iparison, therefore, I have shown overleaf corresponding figures for the mean of 23 
Noilhem No-Tractor Farms collected for me by your District Agricultural Instructor^ 
Mr. E. L. Orchard. 
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Mem Capital Invested in 23 Northern ' Areas* 


Mean Area ^ 869 acres. Mean Area Cropped =» 275 acres. 

Total. Per Acre. Per Cent. 

£ £ £ €, d, £, ». d. 

Iwd and improvements . — 6,737 — 7 15 1 — 81*S 

ImplementB and Tools ... 346 — 0 8 0 — 4*2 — 

Farm Vehicles. 77 — 0 19 — 0-9 — 

Personal Vehicles . 169 — 0 3 11 — 2 0 — 

Harness . 38 — 0 0 10 ~ 0*5 — 

Stationary Engine . 44 — 0 10 — 0*5 — 

WOTking Horses . 217 — 0 5 0 — 2*6 -- 


Farming Plant . — 891 — 1 0 6 — 10*7 

Sheep . 174 — 0 4 0 — 2*1 — 

Cattle . 66 — 0 16 — 0*8 — 

Pigs. 8 — 0 0 2 0*1 — 

Poultry. 17 — 0 0 5 — 0*2 — 


Revenue Livestock ... — 265 — 0 6 1 — 3*2 

Cash Requiiements .. — 400 — 0 9 2 — 4*8 


Total Capital .... — 8,293 — 9 10 10 — 100*0 


Interest on capital, at 6% . — £498 — 0 11 5 


It will be observed that whilst the area of the average Northern Farm—869 acres— 
is slightly greater—8.6 per cent.—than that of Mr. Crawford’s farm^ the mean area 
under crop—275 acres—^ia appreciably lower—21.4 per cent. Similarly, the value of 
Land and Improvements per acre —£7 15s. Id.—^is 35.4 per cent, lower; the value of 
Stock and Plant per acre—^£1 Os. 7d.—is 42.3 per cent, lower; and the value of total 
interest on Capital—^£498—is approximately 30 per cent, lower. It should be added that 
for purposes of comparison I have adopted Mr. Crawford’s figure of £400 to meet 
current cash outgoings. 

The position of the average farm would therefore appear to be more favorable than 
that of Mr. Crawford’s farm, but for the fact tliat smaller cropping areas, coupled 
with reduced mean yields per acre, would tend to neutralise the advantage of reduced 
interest clmrges. 

Interest charges on Land and Improvements would be equivalent to the value of 
1,011 Bags of Wheat at 28. 6d. a Bushel; or to 4.4 Bags per acre from 230 acres reaped 
for grain. Corresponding figures with Wheat at Ss. would be 898 Bags and 3.9 Bags 
respectively; and with Wheat at Ss. 6d., 770 Bags and 3.3 Bags respectively. 

Finally, I have summarised below the data upon which Mr. Crawford determined his 
mean costs of growing a 24-BuBliel crop of Wheat. 

Mr. Crawford. Turretfield. 

Total. TVr Bushel. Mean of Eight Seasons 


for lO^bush. Crop. 
E a, d. 8. d. 

Interest on Capital. 710 

Depreciation on Capital. 102 

Purchase of Material . 230 

Management and Labor. 560 

All other costs. 437 


Gross total costs... 2,039 

Le^s Revenue from Hay and Sheep. 570 

Net costs . 1,409 


4 ^^ 


4 6 
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From this table it will be observed that Mr. Crawford has endeavored to get round 
the difficulty of discriminating between costs incurred on behalf of Wheat, on the 
one hand, and those incurred on behalf of Hay and Sheep, on the other. He has 
assumed that Wheat-growing is preponderantly his major farm operation, and t^t 
Hay and She^p do no more than contribute towards its success. In the circumstances, 
all farming costs have been charged against Wheat, and Bevenue from Hay and Sheep 
have been deducted from Gross Costs, the difference being taken to represent Net 
Costs of growing Wheat. Such a practice is probably justifiable, in the absence of 
adequate data; but it must not be overlooked that it does not take into account that 
both Hay and Sheep taken by themselves might, according to cimcumatances, prove 
profitable or unprofitable, and as such introduce an artificial element in net cost per 
bushel of Wheat, namely, 48. fid. 

I ^all offer one other criticism on Mr. Crawford's statement, and that is that the 
allowance for Depreciation on Capital items—£102—is, in my opinion, inadequate; £240 
would probably be nearer the mark, and if adopted would have the effect of approxi¬ 
mately raising Mr. Crawford's Net Costs to the Turretfield mean figure of 4s. lOd. 
per Bushel. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Crawford;'s sitatement is baaed upon a farm on which 
Land and Improvements were assessed at £12 an acre. I have already referred to the 
danger of high-priced land: let me point out here that if the liand in question had been 
valued at £6 instead of £12, Mr. Crawford's costs per Bushel would have been reduced 
te 3s. 8d., a figure which we may have to aecept as a normal mean in the immediate 
future. 

Thk Pkesent Position of Farmers. 

Now, whilst neither Mr. Crawford's estimate of costs of production nor actual costs 
at the Turretfield Demonstration Farm can be accepted as typical of the State as a 
whole, bitter experience, if not accounts, have driven home to us the fact that 28. fid. 
a bushel cannot possibly cover normal costs of production of Wheat anywhere in South 
Australia. In this connection, although somewhat loath to do so, I shall state that in 
the past when times were more normal, I have not hesitated to insist that farmers, who 
were engaged in the great national undertaking of growing Wheat, w^re at the very 
least entitled to a return of their costs of production, if not to something better in 
tlie shape of Net Profits. To-day, unfornnately, conditions are no longer normal; not 
wheat-growers only, but the great majority of primary producers of the Commonwealth 
is not realising costs of production from prices offering; even highly protected manu¬ 
facturers find themselves in corresponding difficulties. Nor is the plight of importers 
and professional men generally appreciably better; but, worst of all, an army of 
unemployed is tramping the streets of our Cities in dejected idleness instead of con¬ 
tributing to the development of the Commonwealth. Our mistakes as a community are 
no doubt partly to blame for this distressing state of affairs; but the main cause — 
World-wide depression and poverty, following on the wastage of World War—cannot 
surely be laid at our doors. In the circumstances I feel confident that you will all agree 
with me that the jiresent is not the time to haggle over costs of production, but rather 
to thank God that unlike hundreds of thousands of their fellow-citizens, primary producers 
are at least in continuous employment, however unremunerative such employment may fur 
the moment liappen to be; and to glory in the knowledge that in a time of grave national 
emergency the ultimate rehabilitation of the affairs of the community is dependent 
very largely upon your grit, intelligence, and untiring efforts. But I have no need 
to labor this point ;^the W'heat-growers of South Australia have already idiown in most 
effective manner that they appreciate their responsibilities in this direction. This State 
is indeed to be congratulated on the fact that notwithstanding their great personal 
difficulties, its Wheat-growers have not hesitated to place under Wheat in 1931 an area 
almost liqual to that seeded in 1930, in which year a new State record for areas sown 
was established. 
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Ju this conneetion it seems to me well that we should remind ourselves that farming, 
no more than engineering, teaching, and other relatively ill-paid avocations, is not 
usually taken up for the sake of the profits it may promise, but rather as a means of 
earning a modest livelihood in congenial occupation. You are farmers, I take it, 
because you love farming, notwithstanding the hardships it occasionally entails; you 
love the scent of the turning sod, the willing work of a well-balanced team, the tender 
green of the newly sprouted grain; and if you rise early and retire early, it is what 
Nature intended. Man should labor by the light of the Sun; it is wild beasts only that 
roam about at night, seeking whom they might devour. There are very few of you who 
would exchange farming for any other occupation, notwithstanding the illusive glamor 
of cities, with their mansions and slums, their noisy crowds and lonely souls, their 
(jccasional plums'* and more frequent unemployment. In the City, when costs of 
))roduetion are not adequately balanced by selling prices, the manufacturer has no 
alternative but to shut up shop. Does the same hold good in the country! I think 
not; and the thousands of farmers that are clinging to the land to-day is clear proof 
of it. Let tis look into this matter more closely. 

In Mr. Crawford's estimate total yearly expenditure was represented by £2,039 and 
total yearly receipts by £1,380 only, if we assume Wheat to realise 28. 6d. a bushel 
only; this represents a loss of £659 on the yearns transactions, which proportionately 
would be sufficient to cripple any manufacturer. But in these total costs of £2,039 
are included two items, namely, Interest and Depreciation, £822, and Management and 
Labor £560, neither of which involve actual pa)rment8, unless the farmer is in debt, 
or runs his farm on hired labor. We shall agree that in principle the farmer is entitled 
to expect the value of these items from his farm returns; but if in any particular 
year, as a result of seasonal difficulties or low prices, farm returns are insufficient to 
provide for Interest and Depreciation, his means of livelihood aiV* not necessarily in 
jeopardy, unless indeed he is in debt to an unreasonable extent. If now we deduct 
the value of Interest and Depreciation—^£822—from total costs—£2,039—^we shall gtet 
£1,217, representing all other costs, and including £560 for remuneration of Manage¬ 
ment and Labor. And since total receipts with Wheat at 2s. 6d. have beAen set down 
as £1,380, the farmer and his family, assuming no hired labor to be employed, would 
he in receipt of £723, but no provision would have been made for intei^st and 
depreciation. If we assume that there were a mortgage on the property to the extent 
of half its value, i.e., £4,800, this at 6J per cent., would involve interest charges of 
£312 per annum, which on deduction would still leave to the farmer and hir^^^ly 
£411 for the immediate expenses of the year. Mr. Crawford, on thte other hand, makes 
no reference to possible retunis from Cows and Poultry; when the latter are added 
to other farm activities they can without great cost be made responsible for additional 
fam revenue to the extent of £100 to £150 per annum. 

In conclusion, I shall say relatively to the present position of farmers that whilst 
at present prices they are certainly not receiving adequate returns for their efforts 
and fo! the Capital they ai^ compelled to sink in their business, they have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that they are not alone in this plight; and that those among them 
who have husbanded their resources in the past, and have not over-capitalised their 
farms on borrowed money, should be able to pull through, at the expense, it is true, 
of temporary reduction in their standard of living. A farmer has the advantage of a 
rent-free roof over his head; with ingenuity he can almost make his farm support him 
in foodstuffs; and facing, as we hope, an excellent season, he has good reason for 
optimism, notwithstanding unsatisfactory current prices for rural produce. There are, 
of course, some who are carrying a load of debt out of proportion to the producing 
value of their holdings, and to these I can offer nothing beyond the sincerest sympathy 
in their troubles. • 
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The Future, 

It .has been suggested that after dealing with the present poeitien of fanUterSi 1 
should don the mantle of a prophet and diseuss the prospects of the immediate future* 
But, apart from the fact that I hai/^ probably already trespassed upon your patience 
unduly^ it has always seemed to me that it is not in times of adversity that we should 
concern ourselves much with the future, except, perhaps, to keep up our courage. If, 
on the other hand, in the days of our prosperity we were to give some thought to 
the lean years that always lay ahead of us, we should, when the latter come, meet them 
on more equal terms. But lest I be accused of running away from the question I 
am prepared to say a few concluding words on the future. 

1 have already expressed the opinion that Wheat prices are likely to improve slightly 
in 1932; and although we cannot hope for a return of abnormal post-war prices, there 
is every reason to believe that succeeding years will gradually raise Wheat to normal 
value. I havfe indicated below, in ten-year periods, the mean prices of Wheat during 
the past 69 years:— 


8. d. 8. d, 

1861-70 . 5 11 a bushel 1901-10. 3 10 a bushel 

1871-80 . 5 3 a bushel 1911>20 . 5 5 a bushel 


1881-90 . 4 4 a bushel 1921-29 . 5 2 a bushel 

1891-1900 .... 3 9 a bushel 

It can be added that during this period of 69 years, in five seasons only was the mean 
12 ‘month price of Wheat below 38. a Bushel, namely:— 


8, d. 8. d. 

1893- 4 . 2 3 a bushel 1899-1900 .. .. 2 9 a bushel 

1894- 5 . 2 9 a bushel 1900-01 . 2 10 a bushel 

1898-9 . 2 9 a bushel 


A contemplation of these figures, coupled with the knowledge that economic factors 
are quietly working in our favor, should lead to the belief that we are well on the way 
to the 3s. mark, whilst we hope tliat 48. a bushel will be attained in no distant future. 
In the meanwhile Farmers must carry on to the best of their abilities and means, and 
take such consolation as they may from the thought that nothing but mismanagement 
or extreme ill-luck can put them out of employment. 

another factor which might be made to contribute to the end we liave in 
view, if only Primary Producers of the Commonwealth could be induced to present a 
common front in the matter of Commonwealth fiscal policy. A reduction in costs of 
production would be equivalent to an increase in price per bushel. Our present relatively 
high costs are in part the natural consequence of 30 years of Protection policy, adopted 
deliberately with a view to rendering Australia self-supporting in the matter of important 
secondary industries. The object aimed at has probably been attained by now, but at 
the expense of primary production, which, like all these secondary industries, will soon 
find itself unable to compete on the markets of the World, because of unnaturally inflated 
Costs of Production. The remedy is for Primary Producers of the Commonwealth to 
unite and demand a purely revenue-earning tariff. The secondary industries have had 
30 years to consolidate their positions, and if with the assistance of a 10 per cent ad 
valorem tariff and long distance freight they are unable to hold their own on the home^ 
market, it is time thal^they sent in their checks. 

If the fight to reduce tariffs fails there is an alternative which has been adopted in 
other pimary industries with an exportable surplus, such as the Dried Fruit industry, 
and that is, the fixing of a special price for the home market, which for Wheat could 
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be secured by means of a Bales Tax or an Excise Duty on Flour used for home consump¬ 
tion, the proceeds of such tax or excise duty to be divided equitably among all Wheat 
Growers of the Commonwealth pro rata to the amount of Wheat delivered by each grower 
to market. However much one might dislike these artificial props to production, they 
represent, unfortunately, the only alternative in the artificial atmosphere of a country 
run mad on protection. 

I anticipate, too, that in the future there will be few farmers who think themselves 
above taking regular advantage of the profits that can always be derived from Cows 
and Poultry: both in their way yield exportable products, and as such are important 
national assets. It is possible, too, that pork, if not green bacon, may yet come into 
its own as a commodity of profitable export, but of this 1 am less confident. Apar.t 
from exceptional conditions of locality or climate, I am assuming that the farm of the 
future that is witliout its well-bred Fat Lamb Flock, its sleek milkers, and its busy 
hens, will be as much an anomaly as a farm without horses at the present moment. 
This intensive association of Live Stock with cropping operations is not likely to reduce 
appreciably present-day areas sown to Wheat; it will, however, assist to maintain our 
soils in a high state of fertility. Nor in the days of their prosperity will future farmers 
neglect to make ample provision for the Live Stock requirements of succeeding lean 
years. 

At your request and on your behalf 1 have tried to look at both the present and the 
future with eyes of hope; and if I have been able to do so, it is because I am not 
without experience of the South Australian Farmer, and that I have the utmost con¬ 
fidence in his ability to pull not only himself, but others as well, out of tight comers. 
1 feel that your faces are set towards the dawn of better things: go on and prosper, 
but do not forget that evening shadows follow the dawn. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AND PBODOOB BROKERS. SHIPPINa AGENTS, GENERAL IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS, LAND. LOAN, FINANOIAL, AND DISTJRANCB AGENTS. 

— GENERAL AGENTS IN AUSTRALIA FOB WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. -- 

For Euy Inforiniitloii regarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, c^^mmunicate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 


Diitribnting Agents in S.A tor— 

EDWARDS’” SHEEP DIPPING POWDER 
TONE’S” RABBIT TRAPS NATIONAL” CEUENT (in bags) 

« RUSSELL’S ” PIPING. “ COMET ” WINDMILLS 

<< KINO-LOC ” STEEL DROPPERS 

««W.M.L.”and «TOP” BRANDS SUPERPHOSPHATES and MANURES 

All Farm and Station Requirement^ Fencing Wireg and Standard?, Cornsacks. Twine, Oils, 
etc., “ Tattoo " Sheep Branding Oil. 


«CLAN LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS.” 
8vb-M«iiti tot— 

ORIENT LINE STEAMERS, AND AUSTRALIAN AERIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 


Main Offlee In South Australia: 18. KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

Head Offlee : MELBOURNE. * . 


B 
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RECENT DECLINE IN THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY: 
ITS CAUSES AND REMEDY. 


ADDRESS TO S.A. BUTTER AND CHEESE FACTORY MANAGERS AND 
SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


[By Arthur J. Pekkink, Director of Agriculture.] 

I bUouM put iirst and foremost among the causes of decline that have overtaken the 
Dairying Industry within recent years the fact that we have not yet developed as a 
people what for want of a better term I shall call the Dairying “sense.” By this I 
mean that we are in the habit of taking up Dairying when needs must, but hasten to 
drop it again as soon as we can see our way to some more congenial form of occupation. 
We are apt to magnify its so-ctilled “drudgery”—I have heard it called White Slavery— 
and we are often blind to the great interest that should attach to the eRicient handling 
a herd of high grade milkers. 1 recognise that an unwilling Dairyman will never 
make an efficient one, and X shall suggest in the sequel that the hrst step towards 
building up a great and permanently profitable industry should be an organised attempt 
to interest the rising generation in Dairying. 

The second and perhaps more obvious cause of the decline has been the abnormally 
high post-war prices of both Wheat and Wool. These prices led very generally to the 
replacement of Cows by Sheep, whilst many farmers preferred to concentrate on the 
profits which could at the time be derived from Wheat to the exclusion of all Livestock 
operations. 

A third cause was the high prices oftering for meat on the local markets. A fat 
cow came to be considered too valuable to be kept on the farm, and usually found its 
way to the butcher’s. In addition, both bull and heifer calves wore indiscTiiniiiately sent 
to market at tlie first opportunity. 

The cumulative result of all these destructive forces has been that in the course of 
six successive seasons South Australia lost over one-third of her Milch Cows, a fact which 
to-day is hampering uh very considerably in our .attempts to extend our Dairying 
operations. 

1 have suggested that in order to overcome our national dislike of Dairying we should 
endeavor to open the unprejudiced eyes of Youth to the great interest that attaches to 
Dairying as an occupation. In the present critical state of our affairs, when the C?ity 
can no longer offer careers to the rising generation, and the cry of a return to the land 
is miiking itself felt in our midst, would appear to rest our opportunity. In the early 
nineties, and in somewhat similar conditions, the same cry, as some of you may recollect, 
led to the establishment of Village Settlements on the banks of the Murray; whilst some 
of our more imaginative citizens sought greener fields in distant Paraguay. Thi« attempt 
at settlement of untrained and inexperienced City dwellers in the wilderness probably 
fulfilled its main if hidden purpose of giving temporary employment to some of the 
tmemployed; but from the standpoint of permanent land settlement it was eventually 
an unmitigated failure. Eventually, too, after variegated careers, the Piaraguayaa 
adventurers crept back to our drabber conditions. And to-day, when similar schemes 
more or less in the aiif, it would be well that we bore in mind the lessons to be derived 
from the experiments of the nineties. 

I have, however, no intention of suggesting the expansion of Dairying as a temporary 
measure for coping with present-day unemployment. Indirectly, no doubt, it will 
oontfibut^ in some measure to the reduction of unemployment: but we cannot hope 
to build* up effectively a great industry calculated to help the State out of its financial 
difficulties; if we attack the problem from the angle of purely temporary expedieney. 
\^e e^ recognise that one of the main causes of our troubles is the calamitous'fall in ; 
prices of our ex|M>rtable eominodities, and the coitsequent reductibii in our 
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jaational income: the obvious remedy has been suggested that we should strain every" 
uerVe to increase production in proportion to the decline in prices. When, however, the 
general level of price® is considerably below^ actual costs of production the whole burden 
of rehabilitating the community is actually thrown upon producers, and it is to hfp 
feared that in present circumstances our producers of Wheat and Wool—our maim 
exportable commodities—are doing all that circumstances permit them to do. In order, 
therefore, to increase the value of our exportable commodities there remains to be 
considered whether important ijortions of our territory could not be put to more profitable 
use from the standpoint of exports. In this connection, and in present circumstances, 
1 know, of one and one only form of rural activity likely to give us the desired results, 
and that is the intensive practice of Dairying,, associated in some degree with Poulti^' 
Keeping. Although far from munificent, World prices for Butter and Cheese are suffi¬ 
cient to maintain the careful dairyman on the land; there appears even to be some 
hope of the profitable export of fresh pork, if not of bacon; eggs, too, in the shell or uk 
the state of pulp, represent valuable export commodities. I am of the opinion, therefore, 
that the economic situation offers no insuperable obstacle to the expansion of dairying 
ill our midst, could wc but take to it in the right spirit. Dairjung saved Victoria in 
the past; it is one of the chief sources of wealth of our neighbor, New Zealand, and 
of many other progressive countries of the world: it is not yet too late for us to take 
up the running. Towards this end, wherever conditions of climate and soil warrant it, 
land should be subdivided into smaller units, and in many instances Sheep will have to 
give way to more profitable Cows. In our Hills' Districts and the South-East alone there 
are enormous areas that should gradually be converted into Dairy Fai’ms. The top¬ 
dressing of pastures, coupled with the introduction of improved grasses and clovers, haa 
rendered successful dairying possible in these districts on quite moderate areas. The 
more general use of Ensilage, on the other hand, would open the way to successful 
Dairying, in districts of less abundant rainfall. Finally, general farmers are coming 
to realise their mistake in discarding Cows; there are over 12,000 of them, and they 
could easily be responsible for 100,000 Cows. 

I realise, however, that in these times of financial stringency and low prices for rural 
pjodnets considerable responsibility rests upon those who take upon themselves the task 
of recommending expansion of any one of our rural industries. Such expansion, although 
eventually of advantage to the State, may not prove profitable to the individual 
producers. 1 propose, therefore, from the data available to me, to examine to what 
extent Dairying should prove profitable in the hands of the average careful Dairyman. 

At this stage I must state frankly that in these difficult times it is not from the 
standpoint of ^‘Net Profits” that this question can be discussed; and this notwith¬ 
standing the fact that I am persuaded that even in these times such Profits are not 
altogether beyond the reach of progressive dairymen. P»ut in many cases, as in most 
rural occupations today, there will be no net profits; they may even be replaced by 
losses on a strict accountancy basis; and yet the producer will continue on his holding 
by accepting a temporary reduction in his standard of living: it is the sacrifice he 
makes for the common good, receiving in return continuous employinont in congenial 
occupatioin. Hence, the only possible method of approaching the subject is to ascertain 
whether under good management the average Dairyman is likely to vealise a Dal>or 
Income sufficiently great to maintain himself and his family on the land, and not 
whether he can anticipate adequate interest on Capital invested. And this, unfortunately^ 
is the position of most primary producers at the present time. 

In this connection T shall take advantage of a recent financial Surrey of Dairyings 
under Irrigation Conditions carried out by the Federal Development Department, over 
which the Honorable J. Gunn presides. The survey in question concerned the irrigated 
areas of New South V/ales, Victoria, and South Australia for the season ending the 
30th June, 1929, t.e,, at a time when the value of Dairy products was approximatelj” 

10 per cent, higher than at present. For the sake of simplicity, however, I shall confine 
my quotations to results registered for the Murray Swamps and the Goulburn Valley 
respectively. ’ 



im 
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The Survey shows that the mean Labor Income of 34 Goulburn Valley Dairymen on 
farms 76.3 acres in mean area averaged £250 IDs. per annum, and on the Murray Swiunps 
for 36 Dairymen on farms averaging 37 acres, £246 10s. Wlicu wo bear in mind that 
these Labor Incomes represent the differences between Mean Dross Receipts and Mean 
Expenditure incurred apart from the value of the personal Labor of the farmers con¬ 
cerned; that in this expenditure are included not only actual out‘Of<pockct expenses, but 
in addition the value of the assistance which the farmers received from members of 
their families, together with interest and depreciation on Capital, apart from that tm 
the farmers ’ dwelling houses; when we take all this into consideration we shall probably 
agree that these mean Labor Incomes, although far from princely, should suffice in these 
times to keep the competent dairyman and his family on the land. 

I have already expressed the opinion that the progressive Dairyman shoiiild be able 
to do even better than that; and the Survey of the Development Department goes far 
to prove my contention, as the data in the following Table will show:— 


Table I. —Mean Data concerning Irrigated Dairy Farms in order of Labor fncomes 

earned in 1929. 


No. of 

Labor Incomes. 

Mean 

Mean 

Receipts. 

Expend! 

Farms. 



Areas. 

No. of 



♦ ture. 


Range. 

Means. 


Cows. 

Dairy. 

Total. 


, Nos. 

£ 

£ 

Acres. 

Nos. 

£ 

£ 

£ 




Goiti.burn 

Valley. 




10 

Under £150 

72*8 

83-7 

170 

459-6 

624-5 

652-1 

7 

160-249 

207-3 

72-3 

18-6 

492-9 

706-2 

498-9 

8 

260-349 

279-1 

63-0 

18-8 

595-0 

762-5 

483-4 

9 

360 and over 

466-6 

82-8 

22-3 

1,006-3 

1,212-5 

766-1 

34 

Means 

250-5 

76-3 

19-2 

643-0 

820-4 

.579.0 




.Murray Swamps. 




7 

Under £100 

46-4 

34-8 

20-2 

496-1 

524-1 

477-6 

11 

100-199 

137-5 

36-8 

23-9 

636-0 

704-9 

567-6 

6 

200-299 

257-8 

40-8 

24-6 

686-9 

740-2 

482-4 

7 

300-399 

360-6 

42-4 

29-1 

926-7 

970-4 

609-8 

5 

400 and over 

593-0 

42-6 

26-9 

905-7 

LIOO'4 

507-2 

36 

Means 

240-5 

37-0 

24-7 

710-8 

782-2 

* 

636-7 


You will observe that in Table I. the 34 Goulburn Valiev Dairymen have been split 
up into four groups with Labor Incomes of progressively improving values; and that 
similarly the 36 Murray Swamp Dairymen have been distributed among five approximately 
corresponding groups. For the purpose of the cumi>arisoii 1 have in mind I shall make 
no mention of the intermediate groups, but simply call your attention to the extreme 
groups, that is to say, the groups comprising farmers with lowest and highest mean 
Labor Incomes respectively. In this connection you will notice in the first place that 
there is little to choose between the mean areas of the Goulburn Valley Farms in either 
group, but that the mean number of Cows milked is greater in the group with high Labor 
Incomes than in the one with low Labor Incomes; that mean total receipts of Farmers 
with high Labor Incomes were nearly double those of Farmers with low Labor Incomes, 
whereas their expenses apart from Personal Labor were not 50 per cent, greater than 
those of Farmers with low Labor Incomes. The net result is that whilst 10 Farmm*s 
earned mean Labor Incomes of £72 16s. only, nine others, working under al'mofrt; identical 
conditions, earned mean Labor Incomes of £456 12 b., is., approximately 6 }' times greater. 
That the main cause of these striking differences is one of personal management is 
emphasised by the fac%that the mean Labor.Income per Cow is £4 5s. Sd. only in one 
case and £20 9s. 6 d. in the other. 

I (diall not worry you with an analysis of the position of the Murray Bwamp Dairymen 
beyond dri^wing attention to the fact that the Mean Labor Income of seven Dairynmn 
was £46 8s. only, or £2 68 . 4d. per Cow, whihit that of five others working under very 
simmr conditions was £593 or £22 80 . lid. per Cow. 
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These figures, I belieYe, confirm toy impression that giif^n caxeful managmont an4 
adequate business acumen it is possible to make more out of Dairying than fails ushaily 
to tlje lot of tile average man. They may also be said to stress the great difficulty of 
striking an accurate mean for the costs of production of agricultural products in any 
given district, let alone for a whole State offering an infinite variety of natural and 
economic conditions. It might probably be said of the Dairymen we have had under 
consideration that if it cost the most successful 4d. a gallon—to take an altogether 
random figure—^to produce milk, it probably cost the least sueoessfuL in es^cess of 2s. 

it may be objected that the figures quoted above have reference to Dairying under 
irrigation conditions only, and that corresponding Labor Incomes would not necessarily 
be earned under nondrrigated eoiiditioiis. Unfortunately, I Imve no corresponding figures 
for purposes of comparison;’ but as n matter of personal impression I shall state tliat 
Mean Labor Incomes of equal \^ue to those of irrigated areas can be earned on non* 
irrigated areas, provided that the Dairyman is placed on suitable country and that he 
has not purcliased his land at inflated values, and that possible lower mean milk yields 
are usually set off by lower costs of production. In the circumstances I feel justified in 
maintaining that of the various rural occupations practised in our midst to*day Dairying 
is among the \ery few, if it does not stand alone, that can safely be recommended for 
almost unlimited expansion. * 

You may perhaps be inclined to think that my contention tliat the future expansion 
of the industry is contingent upon our ability to interest the rising generation in 
Dairying, savors somewhat of an attempt to put off the evil day. This, however, is very 
far from being the case. 1 am perfectly willing to welcome into the fold—or shall we 
say the cc/w byre—every seasoned veteran of parts who hears the call and is prepared 
to stand by his cows to the end of his days. On the other hand, at the present moment 
cows are not locally available at acceptable prices and in numbers adequate to any 
important degree of expansion; and I need not remind you that a mere change in owner¬ 
ship of cows because ruling x>rico8 happen to be high does not imply any appreciable 
degree of expansion in the judusit*,v. It is for this reason that I suggest that willing, 
unprejudiced youth should be taken in hand to-day, at a time when normal avenues of 
employment are closed to it, and that during the necessary interval of training we should 
prepare the way for its ultimate settlement in profitable and we may hop© congenial 
occupation. * 

Hut wliat in the meanwhile should be donef The suggestions that follow involve in 
some degree questions of Government policy, and must not therefore be taken to havt* 
more \'alue that that of my own jiersonal opinion:— 

1. An immediate call should be made for suitable youths willing to take up training 
as Dairymen with a view to ultimate settlemient on the land. The Eoseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College could absorb some of them, even if as an emergency measure they had 
to be housed under canvas. Others could be apprenticed to approved dairymen: and 
the balance, if any, might be allotted to special relief farms that could be brought into 
btdng for the purpose. 

2. Special steps should be taken to see that suitable land were made available for 
Dairying at an early date, and preferably not later than two years hence. What these 
steps should be would probably involve political action, and I must therefore leave their 
determination to others. 

.3. We should do our utmost to cheek the slaughter of heifer calves and to see that 
they ultimately take their place in the depleted ranks of our milkers. Towards this end 
we should make full use of moral suasion, and if necessary of legislative action. I do 
not suppose that we could reasonably prevent an owner from slaughtering a calf on his 
own premises; but could surely do so at the public slaughter yards to which the 
majority would tend to gravitate. Provision, too, should be made for taking over at a 
moderate fixed price the calves of those who are unwilling or unable to rear them, on 
the undcllgtanding that the owner, if he so desires, should retain an option over them 
at a specified age. 
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4. It muflt be aasum^ that the type of settlement I have , in mind would imply 
temporary State assistance to some of the settlers $ but if undertaken^ it is to be hoped 
that our recent experiences in the matter of Soldier Settlement \nll effectively block the 
way to Hottlement on the basis of 100 per cent, borrowed money. 1 suggest that no 
settler should have less than £500 in Cash, or its free equivalent in Stock and Plant. 

5. The land would prol^bly be allotted on a Covenant to purchase agreement; and 
as the object in view would be the settlement of Plairymen, and not of axemen, I suggiest 
that if the land be not cleared, it should be cleared by contract prior to allotment, and 
the cost of clearing be added to the original cost of the land. Had this policy been 
adopted in the settlement of the Mallee many a pioneer settler would not have been ruined 
in the process of preparing the way for another. 

6. If possible, steps should be taken towards securing suitable Milch Cows from the 
neighboring States, and to dispose of them to Dairymen at cost price. 

7. Apart from the settlement of what might be termed full blooded Dairymen, every 
encouragement and assistance should be given to Wheat Farmers to keep Cows. An 
effectively handled herd of 6 to 12 Cows would probably constitute the safest form of 
iusurancc against intermittent need for State assistance in years of drought. 

S. AVe should take early steps towards giving the Industry from which we expect so 
much effective protection against the Margarine menace. 

We are probably all agreed that the State stands in need of increased Dairy output, 
but thus far we have considered this need from the standpoint of increase in auaibers 
of both Dairymen and Cows only. Obviously, however, increased total output can be 
secured within certain limits by increasing the mean output of existing herds. And let 
me say here that we are just aa much in need of increased pntput per Cow as of 
increased State output—one should go with the other. Indeed, the former presents the 
inestimable advantage of reducing the costs of the Dairyman and of putting him in a 
better position to meet successfully a period of falling prices. The time allotted to me 
does not permit of my dealing in detail with this question; moreover, there does ndt 
appear to be any particular need for me to do so, since 1 notice from the agenda that 
my friend, Mr. Barlow, proposes rehabilitating the Industry, and I have no doubt that 
increased production per Cow will receive his special attention. I shall therefore content 
myself with bringing under your notice what have been the mean milk yields per Cow 
of the various States over a period of hve years, closing in 1928-1929:— 


Table 

II.— Showing Mean Milk Yields per Cotv, 1924-1929. 

Seasons. 

Mean of 
Five-year 


1924-5. 

1925-6. 

1926-7. 

1927-8. 

1928-9. 

Period. 



Galls. 

Galls. 

(ialls. 

(jialls. 

Galls. 

New JSouth Wales .. .. 

391 

346 

332 

338 

320 

340 

Victi)ria . 

393 

343 

369 

401 

450 

389 

Queensland . 

310 

270 

246 

319 

297 

289 

South Australia. 

336 

317 

329 

332 

337 

330 

Western Australia ., .. 

_ 218 

239 

244 

201 

277 

248 

Tasmania. 

. ... 311 

206 

305 

330 

302 

315 

Commonwealth. 

363 

320 

319 

349 

352 

341 

It will be observed that relatively 

to those 

of the other 

Statt*s 

our milkers 

have not 


shown up to any great disadvantage during this period of five years, notwithstanding 
the fact that we were suffering from the effects of drought over the great^n* part of 
the time. Nevertheless, we can aim at more than an average of 330 gallons per Cow. 
Victoria attained to 450 gallons in 1928-1929, and there is no reason why, with improve¬ 
ment in our Dairy Stock, and particularly with better feeding methods, this figure 
should not be the general average for the Commonwealth. 

I am afraid that this address, which has been rather hundedly prepared, does not give 
a very adequate statement of what in my mind I had intended to say. In the main 
I wished to express my belief in the Dairying Industry as one of the levers that is 
destined to lift the State out of its present uncomfortable position; and that vfe should 
do all in our power to forward its development and to encourage the younger genera¬ 
tion to assist us in the process. 
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CITRUS EXPERIMENTS AT THE STATE EXPERIMENTAL 

ORCHARD, BERRI. 


fBy Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor, and N. S. Fotherinoham, 
Manager Berri Experimental Orchard.] 


Fertiliseb Tests. 

In 1920 a series of tests with fertilisers was inaugurated at the above Orchard. 
Although the primary object was to endeavor to ascertain what, in this regard, con¬ 
stituted the limiting factor or factors governing the successful development of healthy 
citrus trees and the production of profitable crops therefrom, it was hoped, at the same 
time, by using each fertiliser in increasing quantUies upon adjacent rows of trees in 
the plot devoted to that particular fertiliser, to obtain some information as to the most 
profitable quantity to apply to the citrus soils of the Murray Valley. 

Four plots of trees were selected to be annually dressed with superphosphate, bone- 
dust, sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of potash respectively. In between the two 
plots receiving the phosphatic dressings, two others, each consisting of one row only, 
il^ere dressed with a complete fertiliser*' composed of superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, and sulphate of potash in one instance, and in the other, bonedust equivalent 
in phosphoric acid replaced the superphosphate. 

As the land is naturally rich in lime carbonate, these combinations may be deemed 
to represent what are popularly termed complete fertilisers," whilst the four first- 
named fertilisers represented dressings of water soluble phosphoric acid, water 
insoluble phosphoric acid, readily available nitrogen and potash respectively. 

The only citrus trees of a fruit-bearing age in the Orchard in 1920 consisted of 
Washington Navel oranges which had been procured by the Irrigation Department from 
various commercial nurseries and planted in 1912. The exact species of citrus used 
as stocks for these trees and the origin of the buds worked upon them were, and are 
still, unknown to us. 

The surface soil on which these plots are located consists of sand-ridge land typical 
of the upper terraces of the Murray Biver frontage areas. It consists of a very loose, 
sandy loam, in which the proportion of sand is very high. The sand therein ranges 
from a finely granulated, dusty, grey-colored powder to a very coarse, gritty, reddish soil 
body. The former type occurs most freely in small patches, chiefly in the plots to 
which phosphatic fertilisers were given, and the coarse, red-colored type predominates 
throughout the nitrogen and potash treated sections. 

During the progress of the trials, 45 holes were sunk midway between every alternate 
row of trees in the plot devoted to phosphatic fertilisers and 35 at similar intervals 
throughout the nitrogen and potash dressed areas. 

This was done to ascertain, as correctly as possible, the nature and depth of the soil 
above the limestone marl and to note, at the same time, the penetration of the root 
systems of the trees, and, incidentally, that of the irrigation water. 

The surface of the phosphatic-dressed area presents a gentle slope to the south-west 
by south, whilst that receiving the nitrogen and potash turns towards the south-east, 
fiacing the morning sun. A study of the borings indicates that the greater depths of 
soil in these plots are found along the lower margins of their slopes. 

In the phosphatic tests the soil depths ranged from 7in. to 33in. above the sandy 
marl, the average dejlth over the whole plot being 18.5in., the top row holes indicating 
an average depth of 13.2in. and the lowest row 18.5in. above the sandy marl. The soil 
depth is greater in the nitrogen and potash plots, ranging from lOin., in one small but 
higher spdt, to 46in. at the lowest southern corner before the sandy marl is reached. 
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The average along the channel outlets on the upper margin of these plots is 13*5in* 
and along the lower end of the water run 38.3in. The average depths of loam over 
these two plots is 25.7in* above the sandy marl. The sandy marl in most soundings 
persists for nearly a foot deeper before the actual marly clay of varying consistency is 
reached. 

Observations made relative to root penetration indicated that scarcely any roots 
were found below the sandy loam and practically none had penetrated into the marly 
clay which, in most parts, underlaid the sandy marl. It may bo assumed, therefore, 
that the principal root activities take place in this soil in the layer extending from 
below the plough depth, say, 7m.^ to 30in. below the surface of the land, or approxi¬ 
mately in,a stratum 2ft. thick. Tn the area occupied by ))ho8phatic tests the clay marl 
apparently defines the rapid penetration of the irrigation water before it begins on 
this sloping ground to move down the face of the substrata to find an outlet at some 
lower level. In the area devoted to trials with nitrogen and potash the marl probably 
contains less clay sand rapid percolation takes place through it. 

The procedure adopted in applying the fertilisers consisted of ploughing a furrow 
from 7in. to Sin. deep along each side of the row of trees and skirting the spread of 
the boughs in the direction of the water run. Owing to the steepness of the slopes, 
the water in most instances could not be directed diagonally across the spaces between, 
or, in other words, to evenly soak the soil all around the trees. 

The quantity of fertiliser used per tree wan distributed by hand along the bottom 
of this furrow and another furrow slice of soil turned over it. The irrigation water was 
then run down this second furrow until it had thoroughly soaked through the bank 
which covered the fertiliser. The quantity of fertiliser applied each year was divided 
into two equal parts, one-half being applied in early spring, several weeks prior to the 
blossoming of the trees, and the other at mid-summer. 

There are 15 tests in all, consisting of four with water soluble phosphoric acid (super¬ 
phosphate) applied at the rates of 3, 6, 10, and 12c'wi:8. per acre, two with water 
insoluble phosphoric acid (bonedust) at the rates of 605Il)s. and 1,00811)8. per acre, and 
two each with readily available nitrogen (sulphate of ammonia) and potash (sulphate), 
each at the rates of 2ewta. and 5cwts. per acre respectively. Of the two tests dressed 
with a * * complete fertiliser,' ’ one reiudves a combination consisting of superphosphate— 
fiewts. sulphate of ammonia—2cwts. and sulphate of potash—2cwt8. per acre rate res¬ 
pectively; whilst the other receives 6051bs. of bonedust, 2cwts. sulphate of ammonia, 
and 2cwt8. of sulpha/tc of potash per acre rate respectively. 

Sandwiched in amongst these test rows are three rows which were not manured during 
the first eight years, but retained as checks upon the results obtained from tihe fer¬ 
tilised rows. Each of the barrier rows which separate the rows under test from each other 
receives on its side a quantity of fertiliser approximately equal to half the quantity 
of the particular fertiliser or fertilisers which is being applied to the test row imme¬ 
diately adjacent to that side. It follows, therefore, that barrier rows receive unequal 
dressings on either side of the trees, the aggregate quantity being different from tKat 
given the test row which stands adjacent on either hand. 

The records of produce and the general development of tluj trees in these barrier 
rows afford in many instances a means of direct comparison with the effects resulting 
from the application of quantities of the various fertilisers intermediate between those 
weights applied to the accredited trial rows. 

Each test in Ihe plot dressed with water soluble phosphoric acid now contains 10 trees. 
The complete fertiliser containing superphosphate was given to nine trees, and that 
containing bonedust in lieu of superphosphate to eight trees only. Each harrier and 
no manure check row in this plot carries 10 trees. 

In the water insoluble phosphoric acid dressed plot, the test row which rmeived fiOSlbs. 
of bonedust contains six trees, as also does the row to which l,0081bs. of bonedust is given. 
The no-fertiliser check row here holds four trees only. These reduced numbj^ra arose 
from the abandonment of portion of the land after the first five years ^ operation owing 
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to the development of a **salt pa/fcch'* at one comer of th«;t particular area. Prior to 
thk development the rows fertilised with superphosphate carried 17 trees, and those 
receiving bonednst and complete fertilisers ranged from 16 to seven trees each. The trees 
in the plots receiving superphosphate, bonednst, and ‘‘complete*^ fertilisers are planted 
24ft. apart on the square system =* 75 trees per acre. Those in the nitrogen and potash 
trial plots are set out on the rectangular system, 22ft. x 20ft. — 99 trees per acre. 

A close scrutiny of the trees in each test row has revealed that what are popularly 
hnown as “off type“ Navel trees were very prevalent. This term as applied to Navel 
orange trees refers generally to the coarse character of the fruits borne. They wnially 
have rough, thick, and ofttimes corrugated skins, and in some instances a tendency to 
lack juiciness. These trees are almost invariably distinguishable by their upright gross 
limb growth and large leaves, whilst a tendency to display shyness in cropping is also 
not an uncommon characteristic attributable to them. 

Although, unfortunahely, the cropping data of the individual trees was not recorded 
in the first eight years of these trials, it will be observed from the accompanying tables 
that the shy cropping habit was not a consistently outstanding feature of the “off 
type“ trees in those tests in which there was appreciable response to the fertiliser 
applied—as indicated by comparison with the unmanured check rows. For instance, in 
the plot treated with water soluble phosphates, the rows dressed at the rateg of 3cWts., 
fiewts., and lOcwts per acre showed 7/9th8, 7/lOths, and 3/5ths respectively of their 
trees to be “off trype“ Navels, whilst the row receiving the 12cwt8. per acre had no 
“off type“ forms. This preponderance of “good type“ trees was the case also in 
the unmanured check row which stands next but one remove away. 

After these trials had been ^conducted for eight years, viz., 1920-1928, the results, 
as indicated in the figures of fruit yields as set out in Table I., together with the com¬ 
parative condition of health and growth observable in the trees, demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the immediate limiting factor in the growth and productiveness of citrus 
trees in such soils in the Murray Valley was the restricted supply of nitrogen in the 
land. In no instance where this element was omitted, or where inadequate quantities of 
it were applied, was there any consistent response in the form of improved tree con¬ 
dition or increased cropping capacity displayed. This hick of improvement was par¬ 
ticularly emphasised in the plots to which either potash or soluble phosphates were 
applied. The hundred trees which the former plot held gradually ceased to grow and 
assumed a-vsickly, yellowish green color in the loaves. The fruits, with*few exceptions, 
fell with the first outburst of summer heat. This feature is clearly emphasised in the 
season 1928 (see Table I,), when five rows consisting of 83 trees bore only OOSlbs, 
of oranges, or approximately 12 bushel cases. It may bo incidentally mentioned this 
fruit was generally small in siz(» and possessed a very smooth, pale yellow skin over a 
sweet, solid pulp. 

The trees in the tests receiving water soluble phosphates, though less anaemic in 
appearance, made poor growth, and, as Table I. indicates, cropped very sparingly. 
Their fruits, though deeper in color on the rind than those in ttie potash tests, were 
somewhat less sweet to the taste, and the skins were thicker, though not unduly coarse. 

In the rows receiving mixed fertilisers and water insoluble phosphate (bonedust) the 
trees gradually improved in health and cropping capacity. The fi-uits from these trees 
displayed a deep orange-colored rind, distinctly thicker than that on those gathered 
from the potash and soluble phosphate treated trees. The pulp was juicy and quite 
well balanced in flavor. This very gradual increase in rich, healthy green foliage and 
in crop production leads us to suspect thatt the nitrogenous factor, viz., 3.25 per cent, 
contained in the bonedust, which was absent from the tests hitherto described, ha-d 
much influence in creating these effects. The trees in the tests dressed with sulphate 
of ammonia began ^at an early stage in these trials to indicate that when used nt 
rates of from Sewts. per acre upwards improvement took place. The 18*668 assumed ft. 
vigorous deep green appearance which was well maintained throughout the whole period, 
whilst the crops soon increased far beyond those in the plots fertilised >with other forms 
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of plant foods. The fruits borne on these trees developed a deeper orange>red color on 
the rind, which was itsdf somewhat rougher and crisper than that found on fruits pro¬ 
duced upon trees in any of the other plots. The pulp, however, proved to be juicy and 
not over sweet. The failure of the superphosphate dressed trees to yield profitable 
crops or make reasonably good growth, and the palpable decline in health and cropping 
capacity displayed by those to which potash alone was applied demanded a change of 
treatment in which nitrogen should be included. It was resolved, theo'efore, in 1929 that 
the plot constituting the trials with water soluble phosphates should be divided trans¬ 
versely into two seertaons, and, besides continuing to apply the superphosphates as here¬ 
tofore to the various rows, one-half of the trees in each row should, in addition, be 
dressed with sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 5cwtB. per acre, whilst the other half 
should receive stable manure at the rate of approximately 12 tons per acre—deemed to 
contaia an equivalent in nitrogen to the above quantity of ammonium sulphate. 

The plot, in which the trees were formerly fertilised with potash only, was also 
similarly subdivided into two equal parts. Each of the rows were to receive their 
dressings of sulphate of potash as heretofore, but at the same time one-half of each 
row was to be given sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 5cwts. per acre, whilst the 
other (the upper) half would be dressed with an equivalent in nitrogen from an organic 
source, viz., blood manure, at the rate of TJewts. per acre. Excepting the stable manure, 
which is ploughed in during the winter, these additions of nitrogenous dressing's are 
divided into three parts—one being applied in early spring, another towards mid-summer, 
and the third later in summer—each put in with its respective irrigation. Between 
these subdivisions, in both the phosphatie and potash tests, a barrier row was set up 
at right angles to the run of the irrigation furrows. 

This amended programme was put into operation in the spring of 1929, and the tests 
thus treated are each indicated by a cross in Table I. Table IL gives the resulting 
crops from the whole of the amended test rows for the year 1930. 

As only one year’s cropping results are available from the tests receiving the amended 
dressings, no comment is offered at present. Suffice it to say that to anyone who had 
previously viewed these plots, the changed condition of growth which has taken place 
in the trees in all of these amended trials needs to be seen to be i>roperly appreciated. 
From the sickly, aenemic condition previously described they have, after undergoing 
only two seasons of the changed treatment, become transformed into healthy, vigorous 
trees, carrying this season (1931) an exceptionally heavy croj) of fruit of splendid 
appearance. 

The accompianying tables bring the results of these trials up to year 1930. In a 
paper contributed by the Manager of tlie Orchard to the Journal of Agriculture of 
South Australia, July 15th, 1929, pages 1010-1012, the results of the first eight years’ 
operations and the yields from the actual test rows are set out in graphic form. An 
analysis of the costs and returns quoted in that ])a))er showed that owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary yield gathered during the first year from the i>ota8h trial, dressed at the rate 
of 2cwts. per acre, that test was able to show an average profit of 8s. 5d. on the 
eight years’ work in spite of gradually diminishing returns throughout the subsequent 
seven years. The position of this particular test, as shown by its yields, compared 
with those of the other potash dressed trials, will be the object of further inquiiy in the 
future. 

The outstainding feature of the analysis of the cropping data over the eight years’ 
period referred to was the equivalent of an average annual profit of £22 38. fid. per 
acre indicated as the result of applying sulphate of ammonia to a plot of trees at the 
rate of 5cwts. per acre. In Table I. heroin it will be noted that over a 10-year period 
the yields of oranges from an adjoining barrier row which has received each year a 
dressing equal to 4}cwts. of sulphate of ammonia per acre‘have, during eight of those 
years, exceeded those in the test row' above referred to, averaging u]) to about 121 cases 
per acre per annum over the 10-year period. This result w'ill be further examined in 
subsequent work. * • 
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Table I. 


Yearly Yields in Lbs. per Acre. 



Eow. 

vjnwuOKit Auyuou, 

per Acre. 

1921. 

1922. 

1 

lOSlbs. 86% W.S. phospliate 
SBdlbs. 86% W.S. phosphate 

1,684*87 

1,232*81 

2 

1,560*91 

1,282*61 

8 

5041bs. 86% W.S. phosphate 
6721bs. 86% W.S. phosphate 

1,901*46 

1,588*28 

4 

2,710*71 

1,780*86 

5 

89611)6.36% W.S. phosphate 

2,330*36 

1,963*89 


l,1201bs. 86% W.S. phosphate 

1,420*00 

1,460*00 

7 

560lb8.86% W.S. phosphate 

6,514*06 

7,021*87 


No fertiliser . 

8,382*85 

8,161*76 

^ i 

6721b8.86% W.S. phosphate 

7,429*41 

9,666*24 

10 

l,3441bB. 86% W.S. phosphate 

4,312*50 

8,757*86 


B 18* 

B 14 


B I 15 
B j 16 

I 


B ! 17 
B 16 

B j 19*1 

irao 

B K21 

K22 


1924. 1926. 1926. 


860*00 2»076*66 8,991*67 
846*86 1,420*81 1,116*67 


1,028*52 

755*86 


l,0081bB. 36% W.S. phosphate 
112lbB. sulphate of ammonia 
1121bB. BUlphate of potash . 
6721b8.36% W.S. phosphate 
2241bB. Bulpliate of ammonia 
2241bB. sulphate of potash . 


8861bs. 36% W.S. phosphate 
1121b8. sulphate of ammonia 
1121bB. sulphate of potash . 

888lbs. bonedust. 

6051bs. bonedust, 40% j 
A.8.P., 3-26% N. 


8071bs. bonedust, 40% 
A.S.P., 3*26% N. 
l,0081bB. bonedust, 40% 
A.S.P., 3-25% N. 


5041bB. bonedust, 40% 

I A.B.P., 8*26% N. I 

No fertiliser . 


3021bB. bonedust. 

1121bs. sulphate of ammonia 
1121bs. sulphate of potash . , 

6051b8. bonedust. 

2241b8. sulphate of ammonia 
2241b8. sulphate of potash . , 


1 6,141*91 
2,526*00 


*4,628*57 
^ 6,441*25 


4,662*50 

3,887*50 


8,868*76 

7,466*00 

*6,195*00 

^8,126*56 



1121b8. sulphate of ammonia, 2,028*31 
20% N. 

224]bs. sulphate of ammonia, 4,248*26 

20% N. 


I 3861bs. sulphate of ammonia,! 6,592*78 

! 20% N. 

; 5041bs. sulphate of ammotiia, 6,317*44 

! 20% N. 

5601b8. sulphate of ammonia, 7,489*29 

20% N. 


2801bs. sulphate of ammonia, 6,761*12 
20% N. 

Noferuliser . i 7,194*97 


U21bB. sulphate of potash . 9,677*26 

2241bs. sulphate of potash . 17,208*53 


892Ibs. sulphate of potash . 8,142*81 

5601b8. sulphate of potash . 11,505*66 


2801bs. sulphate of potash . I 3,441*71 



8,567*19 2,906*25 6,600*00 6,600*00 
8,564*71 3,811*76 7,901*47 7,192*50 


3,498*53 2,241*18 5,629*41 4,522*50 
8,639*71 1,967*64 i 5,61/1*18 7,027*50 


j 8,391-18 
I 6,610-00 


7,141*07 

9,127*50 


9,656*25 
5,950*00 I 


8,675*00 

12,180*00 

8,460*00 

2,723*44 

I_ 

I 1,949*06 
5,450*82 j 


10,778*62 

12,504*94 

11,642*23 


10,130*08 

4,455*00 


2,227*60 

8,496*53 


4,776*75 I 
2,326*50 j 


1,045*32 i 



1,775*00 2,812*50 6,812*50 4,246*00 

4,605*00 3,870*00 8,885*00 7,681*25 

7,810*00 9,166*00 10,470*00 

3,676*00 4,771*88 6,579*87 

420*75 l,.''i03'56 4,120*87 5,185*12 

809*47 3,564*00 7,535*65 4,382*71 


3,161*81 6,667*75 12,764*81 9,659*69 

7,128*00 8,643*94 14,867*37 9,547*81 

5,177*18 9,946*59 13,597*94 10,965*71 


5,466*65 7,789*47 11,820*94 8,988*29 

570*71 1,071*58 6,991*28 8,144*71 


— 43*81 6,581*62 1,806*75 

1,886*00 948*41 8,088*18 8,168*00 


1,070*44 259*94 5,791*60 1,967*62 

860*62 816*75 6,089*00 1,899*56 


267*88 4,261*18 1,921*76 



The underlined roWs arc the test rows. 
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Table 1 —continued. 






Yearly Yields in Lbs. per Acre. 











Aveiaffe 

Biiuhrf 



Fertiliser Applied, Bate 






Yield per 

OiieB 

Block. 

Bow. 

per Acre. 






Acre per 





1927. 


• 


Lbs. 

at 6011 m. 





1928. 

1929. 

1980. 


net. 

B 


lOSlbs. 80% W.S. phosphate 


2,826-00 

366-66 

... 


1,588-83 

31-78 

B 

Bi 

8801bs, 80% W.8. phosphate 


888-88 

— 

— 

— 

788-86 

16-78 

B 

8 

6041bB. 30% W.S. phosphate 
6721bB. 80% W.S. phosphate 


727-60 

16-00 

_ 

_ 

1,188-25 

28*76 

B 

4 


960-00 

7-50 

.” .... 

— 

1,862*28 

27-24 

B 

6 

SOOlbs. 30% W.S. phosphate 

1,867-60 

602*60 

157-50 


_ 

1,779-44 

85*5^ 

B 

6 

l,1201bs. 80% W.S. phosphate 

67-60 


— 

1,096-25 

21-92 

B 

7 

OOOlbs. 80% W.S. phospiiatc 


1,316-67 

60-00 



4,322-00 

86-4r 

» 

8 

No fertiliser . 


2,385 00 

180-00 

- 

— 

6,197-44 


B 

9 

0721bs. 30% W.S. phosphate 
l,8441bs. 30% W.S. phosphate 


2,272-60 

265-00 

_ 

_ 

4,439-85 

88-79 

B 

10 


2,89600 

1,867-60 

1 ““ 

i “* 

4,446-67 

88-98 

B 

H 


l.OOSlbs. 30% W.S. phosphate 
1121b8. sulphate of ammonia 
1121bs. sulphate of potash . 
07211)8.86% W.S. phosphate 


-3,187*60 

4,740-00 

j 

1 

6,698-27 

118-86 

B 

12^ 


2241bB. sulpliate of ammonia 
224lbs. sulphate of potash . 

j 

-8,891-67 

J>,412*60 

j 8,625-00 

10,308-83 

6,523-41 

110-47 

B 

18- 

r 

8801bs. 36% W.S. phosphate 
’ 1121b8. sulphate of ammonia 


-5,631-26 

6,018-75 

9,685-94 

11,282-81 

6,768-11 

186-86 




1121bs. sulphate of potash . 








3881bB. bonedust. 








B 

14 

OOSlba. bonediut* 40% 
A.8.P., 8-28% N. 


6,282-14 

6,486-71 

11,485-71 

7,660-71 

6,682-80 

181-66 

B 

15 

8071bs. bonedust, 40% 
A.S.P., 3-25% N. 


3,137-60 

4,612-50 

9,881-25 

7,848-76 

6,484-69 

lOO-Og" 

B 

10 

I,0081b8. bonedust, 40% 


8,437-60 

7,176-00 

9,293-76 

10,976-00 

6,162-71 

128-25 



A.S.P., 3-25% N. 


B 

17 

5041b8. bonedust, 40% 


5,260-00 

3,420-00 

3,890-00 

7,207*76 

4,185-66 j 

82-7r 

B 

18 

A,S.P., 8-25% N. 

No fertiliser . 


4,762-60 

618-76 

6,684-88 

6,006-25 

6,169-81 

128*20 



^ 1 3021b8. bonedust. 



1 






i 

i 1121bB. sulphate of ammonia 
. 1 1121bB. sulphate of potash . 




! 9,618-76 

1 

11,840*63 

9,209*69 

184-19 


1 6061bs. boucdust. 

' 



i 






2241bB. sulphate of ammonia 


- 6,871-48 

7,848-21 


9,739-28 

6,716-02 

114-82 



224lbs. sulphate of potash . 

J 

B 

8 

1121bs. sulphate of ammonia, 


3,836-26 

8,288(te 

7,810-63 

8,068*60 

3,770-66 

76*41 



20% N. 






B 

4 

224lb8. sulphate of ammonia, 


5,287-76 

8,468-81 

9,887-62 

8,294*84 

5,286*94 

106-74 



20% N. 




B 

5 

3861bB. sulphate of ammonia, 

12,387-37 

7,964-08 

14,147-72 

14,961-37 

9,797-69 

195-9^ 



20% N. 






B 

6 

5041bB. sulphate of ammonia, 

12,084-19 

8,619-19 

14,718*88 

24,273*66 

11,819*98 

286-40 



20% N. 







B 

7 

5601bB. sulphate of ammonia. 

11,926-69 

7,122-18 

14,084-21 

20,126-12 

11,192-80 

228-86 



20% N. 






B 

8 

2801bB. sulphate of ammonia. 

11,426-76 

5,404-23 

18,146*62 

14,878-29 

9,619-14 


B 

9 


20% N. 

No fertuiser . 


1,473-36 

87-86 

436-76 

564-88 

2,699-06 

61-98 





B 

10 

1121b8. sulphate of potash . 


624-94 

_ 

— 

_ 

2,488-92 

49-78" 

B 

11 

2241bB. sulphate of potash . 




— 

— 

6,289-00 


B 

12 

3921bs. sulphate of potash . 


1,096-19 


_ 

— 

2,887-97 

3,236-13 

57-76 

B 

18 

5001b8. sulphate of potash . 


2,673-00 


— 

— 

66-80 

B 

14 

2801bs. sulphate of potash . 


— 1 — 

— 

1,650-61 

38-01 


The uoderUaet' roMfu are the teat row*. 
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Tablb II, 


Block. 

Bow. 

t 

1 

1 FertiU^ Applied, Bate per Acre.. 

1 

1 • 

1 

1 

Bushel 

Oases 

Calculated 

at6(Bbe. 

net. 

B 

1 

lOSlbs. 86% W.S.P. and 5d0lbs. sulphate of ammonia. 

6,156*26 

108*12, 

B 

1 

1681bs. 86% W.8.F. and 12 tons stable manure ... 

4,687*00 

90*74 

B 

2 

8361bB. 86% W.8.F. and SdOlbs. sulphate of ammonia. 

6,756-25 

116-18 

B 

2 

8361be. 36% and 12 tons stable manure. 

1,876-00 

87*60 

B 

8 

5041bs. 86% W.8.F. and Seoibs. sulphate of ammonia. 

7,762-60 

155*25 

B 

8 

504lbB. 36% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure. 

7,866-26 

167-12 

B 

4 

6721bs. 86% W,8.F. and 5601b8. sulphate of ammonia. 

5,650-00 

111-00 

B 

4 

d721b8. 86% W.8.P. and 12 tons stable manure. 

11,026-00 

220*50 

B 

5 

8961bs. 36% W.S.P. and 66011)8. sulphate of ammonia. 

6,400*00 

108-00 

B 

8 

8661bB. 80% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable maniire. 

18.181-26 

263-62 

B 

6 

I,l201bs. 36% W.8.P. and 560lbs. sulphate of ammonia . 

7,903-12 

158-06 

B 

« 

l,1201bs. 36% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure . 

8,268-75 

166-87 

B 

7 

5601b6. 36% W.S.P. and SOOlbs. sulphate of ammonia. 1 

11,287-60 

224-75 

B 

7 

5601bB. 86% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure. 

26,740 02 

634-81 

B 

. a 

OaOlbs. sulphate of ammonia . 

. ... . . . 

6,600-00 

• 182-00 

B 

8 

12 tons stable manure... 1 

6,381-26 

107-62 

B 

0 

6721bs. 36% W.S.P. and .660lbs. sulphate of ammonia. i 

‘10,876-00 

417-60 


0 

d721b8. 36% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure. 

3,328-12 

66-66 

® I 

10 

1,34411)8. 36% W.S.P. and .5601b8. sulphate of ammonia . 

14,512-50 

490-25 

B 

10 

l,3441bs. 36% W.S.P. and 12 tons stable manure . 

8,631-26 

170-62 

B 

It 

1,00811)8. 36% W.S.P. and 3021bs. sulphate of ammonia and 11211)8. 





sulphate of potash. 

14,325-00 

280-50 

B 

11 

l.OOSlbs. 36% W.S.P. and 1121bs. sulphate of potash and 6 tqgs stable 





manure .. 1 

14,488*76 

289*77 

B 

1 10 

1121b8. sulphate 0 ! potash and 2801bs. sulphate of ammonia. 

1 3.M)200 

62-04 

B 

10 

1121b8. Buljdiato of potash and 4341bs. blood manure. 

; 752-40 

15-05 

£ 

11 

2241b8. sulphate of potash and 5601bB. sulphate of ammonia. 

1 9,487-50 

189-75 

B 

11 

2241bs. sulphate of potash and 8681b8. blood manure. 

3,960-00 

79-20 

£ 

”” 12 " 

8021bB. sulphate of potash and 560lbB. sulx)hatc of ammonia. 

I 8,893-50 

177*87 

E 

12 

3921bB. sulphate of potasli and 8681bs. blood manure. 1 

1 4,224-00 

84-48 

£ 

13 

560lbB. sulphate of potash and 6601bs. sulphate of ammonia. | 

1 11,764-76 

285-29 

B 

13 

5601b8. sulphate of potash and 868]bs. blood manure. 

6,583-60 

131-67 

B 

14 

2d01bs. sulphate of potash and 56011)8. siiliihate of ammonia. 

6,683-50 

131*67 

B 

1.^* 

2801bs. sulphate of potash and 8681bs. blood manure . 

6,188-00 

122-76 


As in Table I., the underlined are test rows. 


COW JUDOINO COMPETITION. 

During the adjournment for luncheon at the Pruning Competitions held at Mypolonga 
on June 4th, a Cow Judging Competition was conducted at Mr. S. Cheetham'g dairy, 
under the auspices of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Nineteen com¬ 
petitors entered. Mr. L. Haynes won the adult section and Master H. Rowley was 
awarded first place in the Junior Section. 

Mr. P. H. Suter (Senior Dairy Instructor), who acted as judge, expressed pleasure 
at the action of the Branch in organising the Competition—^th© first of its kind which 
had been held. Such tests of skill, he said, would do much towards inducing "The young 
people to take a live interest in animal husbandry, and it wias a lead which could be 
well followed by other Branches of the Bureau in dairying centres. 

So successful was ihh Competition that it was decided to make this an annual fixture, 
and to stimulate further interest Mr. Siiter ‘has donated £2 2s. as a first prize for next 
year's Competition, and Messrs. T. Dodd and J. O'Brien offered 10s. 6d. each for a 
second pri^. 
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SOURSOB TROUBLES. • 

[By A. B, Hickinbo'JHAM, B.Sc, (Chemist) and W. G. Bknnbtt, B.V.So. (Veterinary 
Ofificer), Roaeworthy Agricultural College.] 


Intboduotion. 


The soursob (Oxalic cernua), which originally eaine from South Africa, and was iutro^ 
duced here as a garden plant, has established itself so well locally that it now forms the 
most prominent part of many pastures during the winter months. One often hears it 
referred to as u useful pasture plant tliat provides an abundance of herbage in the early 
winter months; at the same time it is regarded with suspicion becaiise of its content of 
oxalic acid, a substance poisonous to stock. 

From chemical considerations, and from observation, it was thought that soursob had 
an influence on the occurrence of twin xiregnaney disease* in sheep and milk fever in 
cattle; that is, that soursob grazing could be a predisposing factor in both diseases. To 
test tlus theory with regard to sheei), a good deal of investigation has been conducted at 
the College this year, and in several cases sheep have been treated on neighboring farms. 
It will probably not be possible to complete the investigation of certain phases of the 
work this year, but enough has been done to assert with coiifidcuce— 

(1) That twill pregnancy disease (toxaemia of jiregnancy) is accentuated by 

grazing ewe's in lamb upon soursob and a large proportion of losses could be 
prevented by avoiding soursob grazing; 

(2) that early treatment in such cases as do occur with ewes approaching lambing 

will give good results; 

(Tl) that soursob poisoning in general is successfully treated by the administration 
of suitable calcium compounds. 


Souu.soB AS A Foddkh Pi.ant. 

An analysis of soursob plants, taken when about three-quarters grown, gave the 
results set out in Table I., in which, for comparison, the analyses of young barley, 
lucerne, and mixed pasture are also given. 


TAHiiK T .—Compomliov of Green Fodders. 
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Green barley .. .. 
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.71 

1.65 

4.0*^ 

5.6 

1.6 

— 

9.6 

7.8 

2.2 

— 

9.1 

4.0 

2.0 

— 

11.1 


(*Assuming complete digestibility.) 

The sail of all plants is acid, but the amount present is generally small, and, further, 
the acids usually occurring are not nearly so strong'^ or active’^ as oxalic acid is. 
The oxalic acid in soursobs appears to be x>vesent to a large extent as free acid, whereas 
in other plants the acids o(Tur mostly as salts and acid salts, and are, therefore, lesa 
active. 

In three-quarter-grown soursobs the total oxalate content was l.(i5 per cent; of the 
green plants. Of this, nearly oiie*half (.70 per cent, of green plant) was present as free 
acid, the remainder being insoluble in wftter, and probably occurring in the plant as 
calcium oxalate. In the presence of excess hydrochloric acid (as in the later stages of 
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digestion) and insuilicioui caieiuin, the ealdum oxalate Is probably dccouipo.scd and the 
free oxalic acid liberated to a considerable extent; therefore the total oxalate has been 
deterinined rather than the free acid. However^ after drenching, with an excess of calcium 
present the calcium oxalate would be nearly insoluble. 

It has often been stated tliat the quantity of oxalic acid present in the plant 
increases during its growth, and reaches a maximum at the flowering stage. Samples 
were collected at various stages of growth and examined, wdth the results given in 
Table II. 

Table II.— OxaMe Content at Different Stages, 

Per cent. Dry Total 
Matter. Oxalate. 


1. (a) Young plant, iin.-lin. high, taken from moist sand 8.20 1.66 

(h) Young plant, iin.-lin. high, from dryer clay bank .. 10.83 1.91 

2. Half'grown, 4in.'6in. high... .. 8.44 1.53 

3. Three-quarters grown. 6.21 1.65 

4. Taken at flowering stage. 8.17 1.73 


From this it appears that there is no important change in the oxalate content during 
growth. Grazing animals may, however, take more of the plant in proportion to other 
herbage when it is more fully grown. 

It will be seen from the analysis (Table 1.) that, quite apart from the oxalic acid 
content, this plant has a very low feeding value. Its starch equivalent—that is,*its value 
as a foodstuff—and those of the other foodstuffs, are given in the last column. Feeding 
st^dards require that, for example, a cow producing Sgalls. of milk daily should 
consume approximately 12ilb8. of starch equivalent per day, and comparison with the 
analysis shows tliat, if fed on soursob alone, the cow w’^ould have to digest over IlOOlbs. 
per day. It is obvious that the animal could not consume this quantity, and that soursob 
l^rovides very poor pasture indeed. 

Fatal Dosk of Oxauc Acid. 

Oxalic acid is a well-known poison, and about ioz. is considered a fatal dose for human 
beings. Based on this, the fatal dose for a cow would be approximately 12ozs. and for a 
sheep 2ozs. It will be seen that these amounts of the substance as oxalate and free acid 
occur in 50]bs. and 81bs. of soursob respectively. Thus, if an animal takes half of its 
daily requirement of food as soursob, it consumes about what w'ould be expected to con¬ 
stitute a fatal dose. At the same time, it must be remembered that the foodstuff is being 
digesled only gradually, and that the acid will only become active as the food is digested, 
cdnsequently animals can probably take much more acid in the form of soursob than 
would form a fatal single dose. Further, it is possible tliat animals acquire a degree 
of tolrrnnee from having to deal with a more or less constant 8Ut)ply. The calcium in 
the balance of the food would also neutralise some of the acid. 

Pr.’ictica] experience indicates that sheep can often live in a soursob pasture for six 
to eight weeks provided that they get used to it gradually, before trouble occurs. On 
the other hand, if hungry sheep, or sluep from districts where this plant does not occur, 
are placed on soursob pasture, tliey may be poisoned in as little as tw’o hours, and 
generally within 12 hours. • Ewes in lamb are particularly susceptible to rapid poisoning. 

If local sheep are turned on to soursob they do not appear to eat much of the plant. 
If the pasture is examined after they have befen on it a few hours it will be seen that 
the soursobs are barely touched, and nearly all the feeding has been done on the other 
plants. Possibly they limit their consumption of soursob to what they can deal with, 
but this experience fails the ewes when heavy in lamb for reasons explained below. 

Milk Feveii and T\vin Pregnancy Disease. 

In milk fever, which occurs mainly in high producing animals on good feed and in 
good condition, the cal^um (lime) content of the blood is considerably reduced, and may 
fall as low- as one-half of the normal amount. The latest treatment for milk fever is 
the injection of calcium directly into the blood, and it is reported that the effects are 
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speetaeular, and reeovtTy often oeeiirs within a few minutes. The explanation is that,, 
in building the skeleton of a foetus, there is a steady drain on the ealeium of the Mood. 
This drain is greatly increased as soon as the milk supply begins (milk is rieh in lime), 
and the animal goes down with mUk fever. By adding calcium to the blood normal eon^ 
ditions are quickly re-established and a cure effected. The older treatment of pumping 
up the udder produces the same results indirectly and much less rapidly. 

The etiology of twin pregnancy disease does not appear to be so simple. It Is stated 
that any lack of calcium in the blood will rctftricl the function of the liver in removing 
poisonous waste products, and any condition of the animal likely to bring about a 
lowered calcium content in the blood will necessarily give rise to symptoms of poisoning 
(toxaemia). 

Among stock breeders the teiui ‘Hwiii pregnancy disease’' is used to include two 
diseases, known for example in New Zealand as ^^Ante-partum paralysis^' and 
^'Lambing sickness.’' Both occur locally, the former being characterised by fatty 
degeneration of the liver and other organs, is more commonly met with, and is correctly 
named Toxaem|ia of Pregnancy. The latter condition, on which data is scarce, appears to 
be akin to milk fever. 

Symptoms of milk fever in cattle develop when the calcium content of the blood falla 
below a critical point, and this sometimes occurs before calving. In sheep this trouble 
seldom occurs after the lamb is dropped, but high producing ewes, especially of the 
larger breeds and with twin lambs, do frequently suffler from milk fever after lambing, 
and, as stated, this trouble is sometimes included under the term ^Hwin pregnancy 
disease. ’ ’ 

There seems no reason to suppose that sheep do not suffer from ante-partum milk 
fever; in fact, considering that sheep produce relatively little milk compared with cows, 
it might be expected that ante partum milk fever in ewes would be more cx>mmon than 
post partum trouble. However, so far as experience goes, we have met no case of ante*- 
partum milk fever in sheep not complicated by toxaemia of pregnancy. The question 
arises whether these two diseases exist—generally more or less associated with each other 
—or whether toxaemia of pregnancy is actually ante-partum mijk fever in the ewe.. 
Nothing in our experience negatives this suggestion, and there is a good deal of evidence 
to indicate that they are closely allied. 

However this may be, a similarity between ^‘tvrin pregnancy disease” and milk 
fever emerges when the conditions leading up to these diseases are considered. Milk 
fever is discussed above. ”T.P.D. ” often occurs when the ewe is carrying only one 
lamb, but it is more frequent, as the name implies, when two are carried. In this case 
the drain on the blood calcium is much, greater for two foetuses than for one, and ewes 
with two lambs are most likely to succumb. 

Oxalic Acid Reduces Blood Calcium. 

If, after an animal has been poisoned with oxalic acid from soursobs, the organs are 
examined for oxalic acid, it will be found— 

(1) That in the stonuncli free oxalic acid occurs; 

(2) in all other organs—liver, kidneys, bladder, &c.—the oxalic acid occurs in com¬ 
bination with calcium as crystals of insoluble calcikim oxalate. 

Thus the oxalic acid which passes through the stomach walls and enters the blood 
comibinea with the calcmm of the blood precipitating it as insoluble calcium oxalate, and 
completely removing it as far as its normal functions are concerned. 

The absorption of oxalic acid, therefore, reduces the amount of calcium in the blood* 
Consequently, if animals predisposed to ‘Hwin pregnancy disease,” with a somewhat 
lowered calcium cpntent in the blood, are grazed on soursobs, the oxalic acid contained 
in them further lowers the calcium content—probably below the critical point when the 
animal goes down. In many cases the animal would escape a critical sickness if the 
oxalic acid were avoided. • . . 

C 
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ILLUSTRATIOKS. 

1. In one instance a flock of sheep, due to lamb in a few days, were changed from 
sown green feed to a pasture of barley-grass and soursob. Next morning eight ewes 
were dead and about 20 more were showing symptoms of poisoning. Post-mortems on 
some of the sheex) showed twin lambs in two and fatty degeneration and the charac¬ 
teristic T.P.D. smell in all. Drenching the remainder with calcium cleared up the 
trouble, including a ewe that had been unconscious for 24 hours, without further loss. 

2. In another case eight deaths were reported and treatment asked for. This farm 
was visited. Borne sheep showed unmistakable T.P.D. symptoms; others were apparently 
typical soursob cases. All cases were ewes close to lambing; dry ewes, wethers, and 
ewes with lamb at foot were unaffected. One ewe, very low and showing typical T.P.D, 
symptoms, was treated subcutaueously and later drenched. She was walking within 24 
hours, but died the following night. Post-mortem showed peeling of the stomach lining 
(oxalic acid). Another showing typical acid poisoning symptoms and paralysis of tin? 
front legs recovered within two hours of drenching. 

These two instances, selected from several similar cases, illustrate that soursob accen¬ 
tuates T.P.D. 

3. Some 15 ewes due to lamb at different times within a month, and wethers, 
were placed in a yard and fed heavily on chaff with the object of causuig T.P.D. if 
possible, without any soursob complication. This treatment produced cases within one 
week, while all the wethers remained healthy. About half the cases showed typical 
T.P.D. symptoms, but the rest were not typical, and the material was tlierofore not 
very satisfactory to work on. 

In all, seven cases occurred; four wore typical and were treated with calcium as a 
drench or subcutaneously. Of these, one was lost, two recovered, and the other, after 
improving considerably; died after two days; post-mortem showed that the foetus had 
been dead for at least a day. Both dead ewes showed typical T.P.D. anatomical changes. 
All of the others were lost, and post-mortems disclosed causes of death other than T.P.D., 
though fatty <legcneratioii had coinnienced. 

These eases show the calcium treatment effective (in part at least) in T.P.D. cases not 
complicated by oxalic acid poisoning. Probably results would have been^ better under 
more natural conditions. 

4. In several cas(‘8 dry ewes and wethers have been placed on soursobs with the object 
of producing poisoning. About Id cases occurred and all recovered on drenching. 

It might be added that soursob poisoning occurs about 10 times in ewes for (wery 
once in wethers—this is a common observation. The ewes, because they are breeding, 
tend to have a low calcium tension of the blood and are, therefore, more susceptible. 

Treatment, 

Soursob Poiao^Ung, —The drench that has given good results consisted of— 

Calcium chloride—5 gram8=level teaspoon. 

Ammonium chloride—5 grams=level teaspoon. 

Water—§-l pint. 

The calcium chloride renders any oxalic acid in the stomach insoluble so that it can 
do no further harm, and the femamder passes easily through the stomach wall and 
corrects the calcium content of the blodd. The ammonium chloride is used to reduce 
bloating and for its tonic effects. 

Twin Pregnancy Di^ase, —If taken sufficiently early the same drench h>i8 proved 
successful. (In bad cases hypodermic injection made subcutaneously has given a rapid 
response, the animal being considerably bnghter in 10-15 minutes, but the animals 
developed ^rious sores where the injections were made. It is intended to try future 
cases intxavenously, as in the milk fever treatment*) 
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Control. 

Precautionary measures agaimi soursoh poisonmg (this appUss to all aheep^ but par* 
ticularly to ewes in lamb). 

1. Lime in drinking water (if taken) will prove of benefit. 

2. On the first sign of trouble drenching the flock will save losses. This treatment 
cannot be regarded as at all permanent, as all the calcium will be eliminated in probably 
two days. 

3. Hungry sheep must not be placed on soursobs. Feeding with oats damped with 
calcium chloride (about loz. to six sheep) and molasses before placing on goursob has 
been effective. 

4. A change to grazing on lucerne or clovers (which are rich in lime). 

5. Sheep from areas where soursobs do not occur should be got used to them gradually. 

6. If possible sheep should be removed to other pasture than soursobs at least once 
every two weeks. 

Regarding point I, the addition of lime to drinking troughs has, in a local herd, 
greatly reduced the incidence of milk fever. This apparently has supplied sufficient 
calcium, and will lessen liability to the trouble, especially where the cows graze on 
soursobs. 

Regarding points 3 and 4, fifty sheep were taken for experiment with these treatments, 
and divided as follows:— 

A. 20 were fed on oats damped with calcium chloride solution. 

Bw 20 were grazed till satisfied on lucerne. 

C. 10 were fed on chaff. 

Within 24 hours of placing the flock on soursobs one case of poisoning occurred, and 
24 hours later another case developed—both were sheep from group C. No sheep of A 
or B showed any symptoms within 10 days. 

Control of T.F,D.--It is now well known that exercise and 8j)arso rations up to the 
time of lambing greatly reduces losses from this cause. Our work on this point is not 
sufficiently advanced to state definite conclusions (and further material is not avail¬ 
able this year), but it appears that the addition of a calcium complex to the ration will 
at least reduce the possibility of trouble. If such cases as occur are treated by 
drenching as above when symptoms first appear, it is considered that a proportion 
of cures will result. Past experience has been that only about 2 per cent, of T.P.1>. 
eases recovered, but this year two out of four similar cases recovered when treated. 


Immunol Sheep Dip 

This Fluid Arsenical Dip has proved itself the most 
efficient imd easily handled Sheep Dip for the Farmer 
and Grazier. 

AGENTS- 

CHARLES WHITING & CHAMBERS LTD. 

13, pm STREET, ADELAIDE. 






JOtJBNMi OF 

IRRIGATION INVESTIGATIONS IN THE MILDURA 
AND RENMARK DISTRICTS. 

[A Pnper read by Mr. A. V. Lyon, U.A^. Se. (Commonwealth Besear&h Station, 
Merbewi), at the Conference of Biver Murmy Branches of the Affri(mltural Bwrioau, 
Jlenmarl", June IStli, 1931.] 


General. 

The general method of control of the distribution of irrigation water in a 
River settlement provides that an Advisory Boards on which the settlers have the ihajor 
representations, decides the periods of the year at which irrigation water is made avail¬ 
able to the settler, and that the method by which the water is to be applied, and the 
durations of the irrigations, is essentially in the hands of the settler. 

The Present Position. 

The results of the irrigation practices in many of our irrigation settlemepts are by 
no means satisfactory. Associated with the periodicity or frequency of watering, we 
lOtve had errors arising from a protracted period between irrigaitions; and, 
on the other hand, the methods of irrigation have been such, that salt and seepage 
problems have become acute, and are stUl increasing, in lands liable to these troubles. 

Temporary water shortages, unless extreme, fortunately leave no permanent effects on 
the health of ttie vine, which usually recovers in one or two seasons, during which 
decreased yields and low-quality products are in evidence. With citrus trees, temporary 
shortages of water have more prolonged effect, and may entail reconditioning of the 
trees by cutting out dead wood. 

Salt and seepage problems are much more serious, and liave permanently decreased 
productivity, and in extreme cases, rendered the land wholly unproductive. In less 
acute cases, crop losses may be periodic, vines and trees temporarily going out of 
condition when spells of very hot weather are experienced or irrigation has been unduly 
delayed. r 

,It will thus be seen that the problem is twofold, having to do with both the method 
and the frequency of irrigation. 

.'The investigations in progress have been designed to secure information on each ot 
these two problems. 

Data is being secured in the Rcnmark, Curlwaa, and Mildura districts, on a numl>cr of 
selected sites, representing the major soil types. The investigation has taken the form 
of measurements of soil moisture, in the periods between irrigations; and of the 
immediate changes in soil moisture, as a result of irrigations. The latter includes the 
location of the spread of water from an irrigation furrow, represented by a soil moisture 
profile in a vertical section of the soil across the furrow. 

Results show that the soil moisture cliauges o\^cr September, October, aud November 
period (12 weeks) are comparable to the changes occurring in each of the two subse¬ 
quent five-week periods between irrigations. This is particularly interesting, in that 
present practice includes, on the major portion of our horticultural lands, irrigation 
wdthin this 12-week period. A relatively low modsture content at harvest is also dis- * 
closed. 

The total changes In soil moisture from August Sth to December 2iid, 1929, on a 
deep loam soil were i^lso measured. On tbis occasion the growth curve of the vine, 
shoots was recorded. The results observed on the vine and the soil-moistute measure- 
inents indicate that suitable soil-moisture conditions were maintained throughout the 
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^iriodi withoctt tibd api^lieation of irrigartiop water, aad confirms the results obtained the 
pi^Dtia year. It is of interest to note, also, that the major soil-moisture changes occur 
within 1^. of the surface. 

Soil moisture changes at two Benmark sites were taken during the 1930.-31 season. 
Again we hare indications of limitation of the depth of soil-moisture changes. A high 
moisture content throughout the season, during which the usual irrigations were sup^e- 
mented by regular rainfall, is a feature of the irrigation practice during this season. 

In^ation on Benmark soils has a marked influence on the water table. In the case 
of type 3 soil, the rise of the free water levels closely follows the irrigation. In the 
type 6 soil there is considerable delay, probably due to the heavy clay subsoil above the 
free water surface. 

8oil-moisture profiles, resultiiig from furrow irrigation in different soil types, vary 
with the soil type. These show that the soil profile, particularly increases in the day 
content with depth, profoundly affect the results from irrigation, tending to increase 
lateral and decrease the natural vertical |>eiietrations. 

; Soil Moisture Pbofiles. 

The study of soil moisture profiles from one furrow discloses that the shape of the 
profile changes as irrigation is prolonged, the lateral distribution showing a relative 
increase. An outstanding result on the data secured is the advisability of three or more 
furrows for irrigating, to secure adequate and economical wetting of the soil. In the 
common ease of one-furrow irrigation per vine row of 10ft. spacing, the surface soil is 
wetted only when irrigation is prolonged until the downward penetration is retarded or 
stopped by a layer of clay, and the lateral penetration has proceeded until it meets the 
profile of the adjoining furrow. This necessitates accumulation of free water. A similar 
result, of lesser extent, prevails with two-furrow irrigation, as the natural turnip-shaped 
profile is not sufficient in lateral measurement to meet the requirements until penetration 
is hastened by retardation or stoppage of the downward flow. With three-furrow irri¬ 
gations, for vines sjiaced at approxi-mately 10ft., the top-shaped profile, resulting from 
an increased clay content with depth, is sufficiently wide to wet the top soil without 
accumulations of free water. 

The measurements of lateral penetration suggest the suitability, for many of our soils, 
of furrows spaced at approximately 3ft, 

This spacing is now being applied to hoiticultural lands with plants of wide row 
spacing, such as citrus and stone fruits. In the Mildura district, the term “multiple 
furrow system^' is arising, and is displacing tlie former practice of irrigating in 
furrows widely spaced. 

SOAKAOK Katk. 

The time necessary for complete wetting of the top soil, from irrigation furrows at 
3ft. spacings, may be stated at 12 hours or less for the majority of soil types, tfhe 
heavy clays being possible exceptions. A reduction to half this time is possible on 
some soils. On small sections of the furrow, into which the introduction of tlie water 
may be almost simultaneous and the soakage rate measured, the initial absorption of 
water is fairly rapid, with a very decided dec-rease in the soakage rate as irrigation pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Measurements have been taken in reference to the clay loam (blue bush) soils in the 
Mildura district, on which it had previously been ascertained that the soakage rate was 
redueed to approximately one-third of the initial amount after an interval of three 
hours. Irrigation water was delivered into the furrow' at the rate of Igall. in 13 secs, 
and at this rate the water reached the end of a fi-chain run in 6 hours. The deliver} 
was then reduced to one-third (Igall. in 40 sees.), with the result that the water at the 
end of the futrow receded slightly (1yd. in tone hour), and within the next three hours 
receded filyds. and recovered to the full length of the furrow'. In the succeeding 12 
hours, the water, without alteration of the delivery rate, remained in the furrow 
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length wihont overflowing. The behavior of the water in two adjoining fpirowii at Sft. 
gp;a<nngB, showed no marked difference. In (this inatanee, the measarcd ra^ of a^Boa*' 
tion is 4J ae. in., a very considerable reduction on general practice. 

Haamination showed complete wetting of the whole of the upper 3ft. of soil, excepting 
in places at the surface at the midline between the furrows. On this line, dry soil up 
to lOin. wide and a few inches deep was in evidence intermittently. This result, and 
its subsequent application to a larger fleld, illustrates quite clearly the practicability of 
marked reductions in the duration of irrigation, and consequently in the amount of water 
used. 

An additional advantage is a reduction of over-soakage, manifest under present prac¬ 
tice on the higher portions of the irrigated tract. In this connection, it is essential to 
have suitable devices for control of the water flowing out of the irrigation ditch, and 
also to determine by trial the necessary alteration of the soakage rate, as irrigation 
proceeds, for the principal soil types. 

Free Water. 

It may be generally stated that present practices, considered in relation to the sub¬ 
soils of the irrigated land, result in water logging of portions of each irrigation settle¬ 
ment. In certain soils, such as the Type 3 of the Benmark area, excessive watering 
appears to have no harmful effect, apart from unnecessary expense in pumping and the 
probable wastage of portion of the plant foods. 

* In the case of other heavy soils, such as Type 6^ Benmark, excessive waterings result 
in the formation of surface pools, in the removal of which evaporation probably con¬ 
tributes. As shallow rooting of horticultural plants is a characteristic of such soih, 
there appears no necessity for deep penetration of irrigation water. In soil moisture 
determinations on an extreme Type 6 soil at Benmark, three-furrow irrigation for 24 
hours wetted the soil to its full fleld capacity, and no decided increase in soil moisture 
resulted from 48 hours flooding. The reservation must be made ^at these results may 
not hold in a dry, hot season, in which loss of water to greater depths in the subsoil 
is possible. 8o the problem again resolves itself into one of unnecessary expense, with 
the added probability of interference with the plant the total submergence of roots, 
which, in the Benmark district, has been observed to prevail for periods up to seven 
days after irrigation. 

On lands which are potentially salty, exemplified in portions of the Mildura, Berri, 
and Barmera districts, it is certain that excessive waterings are making the main con¬ 
tributions to the salt devastation, which is increasing each year. The present practice, 
by which free water surface is raised at each irrigation and amelioration sought by 
agricultural drains, is not always satisfactory. 

The following conditions of agricultural drainage in the Mildura district have come 
under notice:— 

(i.) Drains laid in a permeable subsoil layer at depths of approximately 4ft. with 
free water held by an impermeable or semi-impermeable layer at a greater 
depth. Such drains function only when the water level is raised to the level 
of the drains. 

(ii.) Drains laid in a soil layer suflieiently impermeable to form a temporary or 
perched watertable, which is usually accompanied by a more impermeable 
layer, and a more permanent watertable at a greater depth. Drains under 
these conditions function for a limited time following irrigation, removing 
only the upper surface of free water. 

(iii.) Drains laid on the impermeable layer in soils which are limited to one such 
layer. The effective removal of free water is possible under these elreum- 
sianees. i 

In the absence of a complete survey, no attempt is made to define the relative occur¬ 
rence pf these three common cases. The examples are cited to illustrate the importance 
of a flitpdy«of the soil profile and of the oceurrenee of free water in relation to irrIgatiOB 
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Scientific 

Farming! 

THAT is the only proper response to 
present troubles—THAT is the road to 
solvency and restored prosperity. 

Economies are necessary, but to cut the 
application of super in this years farm¬ 
ing effort would be a fatal mistake. . 

Science and Elconomy dictate the liberal 
use of 

W.M.L. EXTRA HIGH-GRADE SUPER 

for it lowers costs by increasing yields. 
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in all Of tlie dM, an^ 

effeetively proyides againat salting. 

Fop removal by downward leaching of salt, provision jniuft be made for removal of 
excess free water; or, alternatively, limitation of the irrigation supplies to the extent that 
free water occurs for brief periods, if at all. It is in these directions that relief from 
the menacing salt troubles might be found, as limitation of the duralaon of irrigation 
tends to limit free water movement to a downward direction. 

OOMMUKITY IBRIOATION PBACnCS. 

The results of irrigation investigations and observations are being utilised in com* 
munity irrigation practice. 

The general practice, illustrated by the record of irrigation at Merbein over a period 
of years provides for water service at the following periods:— 

1. A winter irrigation, completed before the end of August. 

2. An early spring irrigation, completed before the end of October, 

3. A late spring irrigation, completed on approximately December 20th. 

4. A mid’Summer irrigation, commencing in late December and continuing until early 

irrigators have received an additional (pre-harvest) irrigation. ^ 

5. An autumn special (late February or March) for citrus and late grapes. 

, 6. A late antumn (usually in April, on completion of harvest) for growth of cover 
crops. 

Occurrence of rain necessitates slight alterations, and heavy rains may warrant 
omittance of an irrigation. A common example is the omittance of the winter irri¬ 
gation in seasons of heavy winter rainfall. 

It has been shewn that the soil moisture changes during spring are insufficient to 
warrant an early spring irrigation. Persistence in this irrigation must be attributed 
to a fundamental fault of community irrigation, in that up to four weeks is necessary 
for the service of the whole settlement. As a result, late irrigators take water in 
October, not because it is needed at the time, but to enable their plants to carry over 
until they are again served near the termination of the irrigation commencing in late 
November. On the other hand, early irrigators can and do forego the October watering, 
,|^a8 they are first served at the succeeding period. The utilization of this fact by 

growers in increasing numbers is a recent change in irrigation practice*in the Mildura 
district, and has resulted in a marked decrease in the total water used at the early 
spring irrigation. 

In reference to the requirements in the Autumn period, the present arrangements are 
entirely unsatisfactory, as a special charge at the Mid-harvest irrigation contributes to 
faulty pxiaetice. Growers frequently withhold irrigation on land that is in need of it, 
until the Late Autumn irrigation, when water is again available under the annual charge. 
Excepting for revenue purposes, there are no advantages in this, as in the majority of 
eases, the Mid-Autumn irrigation would suffice for the season in lieu of the present late 
autumn service, which is usually not received until wilting of leaves has oeeurred. 

Conclusion. 

It is appropriate to point out, in conclusion, that any steps which tend to shorten the 
individual period for irrigation tend also to shorten the community period. Under 
present conditions, in many of the settiements, the decision to irrigate nmit be Spade 
five weeks in advance of the anticipated service to the final irrigators. *With a i^orter 
community period, a delay in the decision is practicable, useful rains in the intervening 
period frequently resi^h;ing in decided savinp in both settlers ’ labor and irrigation service. 
As the efficient minimum service is thus ace^^mpanied also by preservation of capital value 
of the irrigated lands, decreased distribution costs, and the possibility of utilising natural 
rainfall to^a greater exten^. decreased applleatm of Iri^atian vaiter may be malad 
first essential in overcoming existing soil difficulties and in reducing costs. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

OONFEBENOE OF BIVEB MU&BAY BBANGHE6. 


Brfttus&aB of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the irrigated districts of the Biver 
Murray met in Conference at Benmark on June 18th. There were present Professor 
A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Messrs. G. Quinn (Chief Horticultural In¬ 
structor), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), 
N. 8. Fotheringham (Manager Berri Orchard), B. L. Griffiths, E. Leishman, J. B. 
Harris, F. Arndt, H. Beriman (District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General 
Secretary), F. C. Bdchards (Assistant Secaretary Agricultural Bureau), Professor J. A. 
Prescott (Waite Agricultural Research Institute), and A. V. Lyon (Merbein Research 
Station), and delegates from the Berri, Benmark, Waikerie, Block £, Bamco, and Light’s 
Pass Branches. 


OPENING CEREMONY. 

. In welcoming Departmental officers and delegates from visiting Branches, Mr. O. 
Weste (Chairman) said:—We as primary producers fulfil a very important part in the 
rehabilitation of our country’s financial stability in so far as the goods we p/roduce for 
export comprise about 80 per cent, of our production, and in this way create new 
wealth to the country's coffers. We gather together once a year in conference to listen 
to the deliberations of those who have made a deep study of their subjects, and it 
would be hard to get a better combination of interesting subject matter than we have 
with us to-day on the agenda, nor can we have better men to deal with their subjects. 
The Agricultural Bureau system is of vital importance to the growers all over the 
State, whether it is wheat, wool, dried fruits, and some of the most far-reachiug and 
important matters dealing with the agricultural nud horticultural industries have been 
brought about by the influence of thds institution. There is no reason why membership 
should not be 100 per cent, of primary producers, instead of which we have a compara¬ 
tively small band of willing workers, who feel it a deep duty not only to keep in touch 
with all matters of interest, both practical and scientihc, but who willingly distribute 
this information throughout the land. I wonld specially like to welcome the Director 
of Agriculture, who so kindly consented to open this Conference, and those who have 
80 willingly prepared papers, and hope their efforts will be appreciated by those present. 
1 would also like to say a word of deep regret for the illness of our very dear friend, 
Mr. H. S. Taylor, and I am sure we all wish him a speedy rtHU)very. 

THE DIBECTOE’S OPENING ADDRESS. 

In his opening address, Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture) said:—In the 
first place I must express regret at the circumstances that have thrown upon me the 
responsibility of delivering the Opening Address at this Conference. The original 
intention was, as your agenda shows, that it would be delivered by yOur local repre¬ 
sentative on the Advisory Board of Agriculture, Mr. H. S. Taylor. We all regret his 
unfortunate absence to-day, and I know that I shall be rightly interpreting your 
feelings in expressing our deep sympathy with him in his illness, and our hope that he 
may soon be on the way to recovery. 

Tribute to Me. H. S. Taylor. 

I think I can say without any exaggeration that ijn the length and breadth of the 
Mufray Valley there is no man who has labored more unselfishly and more successfully 
for the progress and development of the River settlements than Harry Taylor. I have 
hkd the privilege of his acquaintance for a number of years, and I do not hqpitate to 
state that in the course of a tolerably long life I have not met a whiter man; nfir do I 
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think that I shall do so in the few years that remain to me. His instinetivie reaetip^ 
has always been towards the weaker side; he has shown himself the sworn ehampioii of 
those least able to defend themselves, and the last defender of many a lost oaiise. 
If 1 had to describe him as briefly as possible I should say that essentially he was an 
idealist, whose idealism was tempered by a considerable fund of shrewd common sense; 
and it is this happy combination that has made of him so valuable a public man to 
the district which he has elected to serve. It might be added, too, that although 
without guile, he combines the innocence of the dove «ind the wisdom of the serpent. And 
during the course of this Conference we shall miss not only the pithiness of his 
Opening Address, but in addition the liluininating comments which he has usually con* 
tributed to our debates. That he should be able to resume his normal activitiee at the 
earliest possible moment is the heartfelt wish of us all. Let me, too, apologise for the 
absence of the Minister, whose ofScial duties unavoidably detain him elsewhere. 

A COMPUEHENSIVK AGENDA. 

My experience of these Conferences extends back to a number of years; indeed, 
back to the earliest days of the Agricultural Bureau system, and I have observed 
that the most successful Conferences are usually held when times are hard lin the 
country. In spite of recent improvements, they are none too bright at ^ the present 
time, and logically we should anticipate a most successful Conference to*day. In this 
* connection, I feel that I can congratulate you on the comprehensiveness of your 
agenda. In addition to the normal items, I notice that you are to have an address on 

Water Penetration^' by Mr. A. V. Lyon, who T iindorstand, conducted research 
work on the subject at Merbein; and another address on ^^Sodl Problems" by Professor 
Prescott, who is a world authority on the subject, I take it that both addresives will 
:leal with matters of immediate importance to all of you. 

The Dried and Citrus PRtnTS Position. 

Your main interests lie so much in the direction of dried fruit, that after a succes¬ 
sion of depressing seasons, it must be highly gratifying to you all to find that your 
leaders and those best able to form an opinion on the matter are l>eginning to take an 
optimistic view of the dried fruit position. This means, of course, that overseas market 
prices are likely to be more favorable than those of recent years. It would seem that 
you owe this partly to the misfortunes of others in the shape of untimely frosts and 
generally unfavorable seasons; but partly, too, to improvement in quality and uniformity 
of your marketable produce. On the latter count you are to be congratulated on the 
local organization and cc-operative spirit that have led to these results. Nor in this 
connection should the values of judicious propaganda and the search for new markets 
be overlooked. Under the influence of the new trade treaty our prospects on the 
Canadian market would appear to be very bright. I understand that the Export Control 
Board estimates that the 1931 exportable surplus of Australian dried fmits is not lik(*lv 
to exceed 30,000 tons, of which 10,000 tons will probably be absorbed by Canada and 
New Zealand. The latter should relieve the pressure on the London market and lead 
to a general improvement in mean prices. 

Many of you, too, are interested in citrus fruit; and it must be highly gratifying 
to you to realise the dominating position which Biver fruit, and particularly South 
Australian Biver fruit, occupies on the markets of the Commonwealth. It is true that 
we are rapidly approaching a large Commonwealth surplus in citrus fruit, and that 
our overseas marketing problems in this direction have not yet been completely solved. 
The study of them, however, is in competent hands, and in the course of time we are 
entitled to anticipate tlie development of a successful export trade which will contribute 
materially to the wealth of the State. 

I need not dwell upon the importance of high quality and uniformity of sample in 
produce intended for the markets of the world; a policy of slackness in this direction 

likel5^ to ^undermine the best efforts of those .who .are endeavoring to build .up a 
auccessful export trade. ' 
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Sms Likes. 

There is one other point on whi§h I should like to say a few words. Except for 
the fact that in days of general unemployment they And theiniselves in continuous employ* 
menti there are very few primary producers to-day whose financial position is altogether 
comfortable, and in consequence there has been a more or less general tendency to look 
around and see whether sidelines might not help, when main lines are precazionsly 
situated. This is certainly the case of wheat farmers, who in increasing numbers are 
turning liieir attention to cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry, without, however, relaxing their 
efforts to grow wheat; and it is not only legitimate, but essential, that they should do so. 
But you, no doubt, consider yourselves specialists to an even greater extent than ttie 
average wheat-grower, and imagine that sidelines can help you but little. Personally, 
however, I cannot imagine that your orchards and vineyards should be entirely self- 
sufficing—there must be material, by-products that usually go to waste; there must be 
odd corners that could be exploited to some advanage. What these sidelines should be 
I am not prepared to discuss in detail, beyond stating that the association of live 
stock of any kind with crop growing has numerous indirect advantages apart from any 
profits it may bring. I notice that Mr. Anderson is to address you on poultry, and I 
hope he wall convince you that poultry can do more than supply your breakfast require¬ 
ments, although ill these times the latter are not to be despised. Mr. Barlow, too, will 
be in attendance to give full information on the advantages of cows and pigs. 

I have very much pleasure in declaring the Conference open, and I trust that your 
deliberations will be of advantage both to yourselves and the River districts as a whole. 

Presentation to Mr. H. S. Taylor. 

The high esteem in which Mr. H. S. Taylor is held by the Bureau was exemplified 
by a presentation of a fine clock and fountain pen, in the making of which the 
Chairman spoke as follows:— 

In making this presentation on behalf of the River Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, I would like to say that no man on the River is held in higher esteem than is 
Mr. Taylor. We hold him in esteem not only as an authority on matters of horti¬ 
culture and on matters of the history of organised marketing, but whatever matters he 
has taken into his heart he has delved right to the core of the matter and given us 
the deliberations of that vast brain of his. We hold him in very deep affocion as a 
staunch friend—a friend who can be relied upon in any emergency, and as a journalist 
he is at his best when fighting for a just cause with his back to the wall. 

We have seen him fighting for our industry, the very existence of which depended upon 
legislation being passed that did not find approval with one of our strong daily papers. 


WB ABE BUYERS AT HIOHEST IIABKET PRICES 
At Tour Railway Station, Siding, or Shimdng Port 

AU CRAPES OF WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, to. 

Send Samples to— 

F. W. HANCOCK A Co., 

GRAIN MERCHANTS, 

(jrABHROOK CHAMBERS, BENTHAH STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TBLBPBOKB 0. IBM-IBM. 
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He Jia» crossed swords with many who have regretted it. But best of ally we like ddt' 
peacefttl idealist who has made his home a reflection of him8elf«--*-lh Ids gavdeh 
wander amid fruits and flowers, to retire to bis library and listen for a while to ttei 
fund of literary wealth stored from the world’s best works and retained by a master 
mind. 

We wish Mr. Taylor to accept these gifts not because of their value, but because we 
feel a very deep gratitude to him, and we wish him to accept our appreciation in some 
small way of the work he hag done for our Agricultural Bureau, Mr. Taylor has 
always been more than indulgent to his critics, and allowed them a degree of latitode 
not tcderated by any other paper, showing as it does the magnanimity of his nature. 
As a friend and councillor his long association with the Advisory Board stands to his 
^erlasting credit, and we hope he will long oontinue to carry on the good work. The 
clock will remind him that time exists for rest as well as work; and the longer he 
rests, the longer will he enjoy the use of his fountain pen. 


REPORT ON SULTANA PRUNINO TRIALS, JUDGED ON^OROP 

RETURNS. 


[Held under the auspices of the Berri Bi^anch of the Agricultural Bureau at the vine¬ 
yard of Mr, P, M. iFUhsehf of Berri, during the secusons 1928-1929, 1929-19J10, and 
1930-1931.] 

[By N. 8 . Fotheringham, W. B. Lewis, and F. B. Aendt.] 

The idea that in Pruning Competitions the crop produced, as well as the ac.tual 
pruning of the Vines, should be taken into consideration, has for some time been the 
opinion of a number of Sultana growers, who hold to the belief that the pruning of this 
vine, both in general practice and at Pruning Competitions, has been based too much on 
theoretical standards, without sufficient regard being paid as to how the methods used 
by pnmers affect crop returns. 

The statement has also, at times, been made that neatness and symmetry often appear 
to be the chief objective of many pruners at Pruning Competitions, and that the vines 
are not always pruned in a manner to enable them to produce the highest crops in 
accordance with their strength. 

The expression of such views during the past few years has led to some extent to 
greater uncertainty among Bultana growers as to pruning methods, and I w made it 
desirable that these ideas should be tested, so that the effect that pruning methods have 
on crop returns should be more clearly understood. 

The Wilksch Cup. 

The present pruning trials owe their inception to the initiative of* Mr. P. M. Wilkscli, 
of Berri, who offered portion of his vineyard for the purpose of holding a Pruning 
Competition under the auspices of fhe Berri Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, in 
which the pruners would be judged according to the total weight of fresh fruit pro¬ 
duced during the three consecutive seasons of 1928-1929, 1929-1930, and 1930-19,31, but 
that the shape and general wellbeing of the vines at the end of that period should also 
be taken into consideration by the judges in giving their award. 

As an incentive for growers to enter these pruning trials, Mr. Wilksch presented a 
silver cup for the winner of the Competition. The Berri Branch agreed to take chafge 
of the Competition, and appointed Messiu.^N. S. Fotheringham, W. E. LewlSy and F. E. 
Arndt to pet as judges. To further encourage pruners to enter as eompetitsrSy the Beini 
Branch <offerod to give the sum of £2 2s. as a second prize, T 




THK SKTJt OF THE KxPKRIMBKT, 

The land chosen for the site of the experim^t consisted of good, fertile, deep, sandy 
red ioam. The vines were in good heart—strong and vigorous—and had been weill pruned 
and cared for. During the hrst year that the experiment was in progress the vines were 
manured with 3ewts. of blood and bone manure per acre, but during the two following 
years the only fertilisation that the land received was that given by the ploughing in 
of cover crops of peas and beans; but these, on account of the dry weather conditions, 
produced only a moderate amount of growth. £ach competitor was gi^en a row of 46 
vint» to prune, and he pruned the same row every year. 

The nature of the soil and the general condition of the vines ivas pmeticaUy the 
same for.each row. The vines all received the same treatment in regard to fertilisation, 
irrigation, and tillage operations, and the shoots were all tipped daring the growing 
period on the * ‘ VouilJ-aire ^' system—all of which work was performed by Mr. Wiiksch. 

The Competitors. 

The competitors who took part in the pruning trials were Messrs. B. H. Jungfer, G. H. 
Bottrill, E. B. Moss, A. Q. Jarvis, J. B. Johnson, W. N. Ellis, A. W. Magarey, and 
L. A, Chappie. The vineyard numbers of the rows selected for the pruning trials ranged 
from 11 to 18, and in this report, with one or two exceptions, the competitors are referred 
to by tlie number of the vine rows they pruned. 

Observations on Pruning Methods. 

The judges attended the pruning trials each year, and observed the methods used by 
the various pruners. The chief points upon which information was obtained include:— 

1 . I^e number of fruiting canes left by each pruner per vine per year. 

2. The number of spurs left by each pruner per \iiie per year. 

3. The system of pruning adopted by the various competitors. 

4. The approximate average number of fruiting buds left by each competitor per 

vine at the 1930 pruning trial. 

In regard to the pruning methods used by the competitors, these resolved tliemselves 
into two main systems. Of these, the method of depressing the fruiting canes on to 
wires lower than the crown of the vine was adopted by Competitor No. 34, but the pre¬ 
vious training of tlie vines did not make them suitable for this kind of pruning. The 
system adopted by the remainder of the competitors was that of choosing suitable 
fruiting canes and of twisting them on to the trellis wires, the chief difference between 
the competitors being in the number and length of the canes selected. 

Methods Used by Prunehs. 

Briefly stated, the main features of the pruning methods adopted by the various 
competitors were as follows:— 

Competitor No, 11.—This xuuner relied on numerous strong fruiting canes, averaging 
7.3 canes per vine, and left more fruiting rods on the \'jne8 than any other competitor. 

Competitor No. 12.—Made use of numerous fruiting canes of moderati* length, which 
were on an average, shorter than those left by any of the other competitors, and averaged 
six canes per vine. 

Competitor No. 13.--The fruiting canes selected by this competitor were long and 
strong ami were tightly wound around the trellis wires after pruning. The number of 
fruiting canes used by this pruner was less than those of any other competitor, and 
averaged five per vine. 

Competitor No, 14.—As previously stated, this competitor worked on the sy.sterif of 
depressing tlie fruiting canes of the vines. As, however, the vines had previously been 
trained with crowns close to the bottom wire of the trellis, they did not lend themselves 
well to this class of pruning. The fruiting canes selected averaged 7.2 per vine. 

, Competitor No, 15.—Made use of a moderate number of well selected fruiting canes, 
ranging from three to seven per vine, and averaging 5.6 per vine. • 
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Competitor No. 16.—This cpmpejbitor chose numerous strong and :6airliy long fruiting 
canes, and averaged 6.1 canes per vine for his fruiting wood. 

Competitor No. 17.—Selected a moderate number of fruiting canes, and aiinraged about 
5.6 canes per vine. 

Competitor No. 18.—This competitor relied on a fairly large number of well-selected 
.rods for his fruiting wood. The number of canes left varied from about four to eight, 
according to the strength of the vines, and averaged 6.1 per vine. 

WEiflinNo THE Fruit. 

The fruit was weighted by Mr. Wilksch, who took every precaution to ensure that the 
weights‘were correctly taken. 

The following is the record of the weight of fresh fruit produced during the course of 
the experiments:— 

}Veight of Nresh Fruit in Lbs. 


No. of Competitor. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Total. 

11. 

2,178 

1,967 

803 

4,938 

14. 

2,133 

1,949 

856 

4,938 

16. 

2,215 

1,804 

782 

4,801 

18. 

2,083 

1,799 

723 

4,605* 

15. 

1,995 

1,756 

685 

4,436 

13. 

1,839 

1,773 

772 

4,384 

12. 

1,683 

1,823 

1,532 

643 

4,149 

3,903 

17. 

1.703 

668 


From the above hgurea it will be observed that the (Jompetitiou resulted in n tie, as 
the two leading comxjetitors—No. 11 (Mr. B. H. .Jungfer) and No. 14 (Mr. A. O. 
Jarvis)—-both secured the same weight of fresh fruit. The weight of fruit obtained by 
the majority of the competitors was high for the first two years, but fell off con¬ 
siderably during the 1931 season, which was a year of general low sultana yield through¬ 
out the Murray Valley. The aggregate weight of fresh fruit secured during the three 
years by the lowest competitor was 21 per cent, below that obtained by the highest. 

Equivalent Annum. AvERACtE Weight of Dried Fruit per Acre. 

Worked out on an acreage basis from the foregoing figures, the avwagc annual crop 
of dried fruit for eacli competitor for the three years, if calculated* at the ratio of 
3iilbs. of fresh fruit to lib. of dried, Avould reprewnit the following weight in pounds:— 

No. 11. No. 14. No. 16. No. 18. No. 15. No. 13. No. 12. No. 17. 


4,831 4,831 4,697 4,505 4,339 4,289 4,059 3,868 

The relation of the number of fruiting canes left on the vines to the total weight of 
fresh fruit obtained by each competitor gives the following results. The number of spurs 
is also given, but no conclusions have been drawn therefrom:— 

Relation op Number or Fruiting Canes to Crop Returns. 


No. of 
Competitor. 

Total Number 
of Fruiting 
Canes for 
Three Years. 

_ 1 

! 

Total Number 
oi Spurs, 
Three Years. 

1 

Total Weight 
of Fresh Fruit, 
Three Years. 

Order of 
Competitor 
in Relation to 
Crop Return. 

Order of 
Competitor 
in Relation to 
Number of 
Fruiting Canes. 

11 

1,007 
^ 991 

496 

Lbs. 

4,938 

n & 

1 

14 

455 

4,938 

1/2 

2 

16 

846 

467 ^ 

4,801 

3 

3 

18 

844 

346 • 

4,605 

4 

4 

15 

785 

568 

4,436 

5 

e 

131 

695 

262 

4,384 

6 

a 

1^ 

830 

492 

4,149 

7 

6 

17 

774 

287 

3,903 

8 

7 
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The preceding table shows that the first foar competitors secured crop returns in the 
same order as the number of fruiting canes left on the vines, but this did not appl/ to 
the competitors lower down on the list. It must, however, be realised that this method 
of finding the relationship between the number of fruiting canes and vine yields can be 
approximate only, as the fruiting rods, being of various lengths, cannot all be of the 
same value for fruiting purposes. 

Buds per Vine. 

It was, therefore, considered that the number of buds left on the fruiting canes would 
probably give a more accurate ratio to crop returns than that given by the number of 
fruiting rods only. Accordiugly, after the pruning operations for the 1930 season had 
been completed, it was decided to count the number of fruiting buds left on the vines 
by the prunens. However, as it was realised that the counting of the buds on all of the 
vines would occupy more time than the judges were able to give to this work, the buds 
on six typically pruned vines only of each competitor were counted and averaged per 
vine, and the number so obtained was in each case used as the average number of buds 
per vine for each competitor. 

The relation of the nnmber of fruiting buds to the weight of fresh fruit is shown in 
the foUowing table:— 


1931 Crop—Itelation of Number of Buds to Fruit Yields, 


No. of 
Competitolr. 

Appr. Average 
Buds per Vine. 

Total Weight 
of Fresh I?uit, 
per 46 Vines, 
in Lbs. 

Average 
Weight of 
Fresh Fruit 
per Bud in Lbs.j 

Order of 
! Competitor 
in Relation to 
Fruit Yields. 

j 

Order of 
Competitor 
in Relation to 
Number of 
Buds. 

14 

90 

856 

'2067 ! 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

81 

803 

•2166 1 

2 i 

2 

16 ; 

66 

782 

•2576 i 

3 

3 

13 

64 

772 

•2622 i 

4 i 

4 

18 

63 

723 

•2494 

5 

6 

16 

58 

685 

•2667 1 

6 i 

6 

17 

63 

668 

•2739 

7 

8 

12 

54 

643 

•2588 1 

^ 1 

7 


The above figures show that in the case of the six liigliest competitors, these secured 
fruit yields in tlie same order as the number of fruiting buds left on the vines. How¬ 
ever, the column relating to the average weight of fresh fruit produced per bud shows 
that the buds were not all of the 8am,e ^alue for fruiting jjurposes, and this will expkiii 
why the two last com))otitorH do not follow in the same order on the list as the otheia, 
as this is shown to be due to No. 17 selecting fruiting budi^ <»f slightly superior quality 
to those of No. 12, It will be observed that Competitor No. 14, who used the largest 
number of fruiting buds per vine, namely, 90, obtained tlio lowest weight of fresh fruit 
per bud. The results of the experiments for the three years seem to show that, generally 
sj>eaking, the competitors who gave their vines the most to do obtained the best returns, 
which in a great measure is probably due to the nature of the vines, wihicli on account 
of their vigor were able to respond to such treatment, whereas weaker vines may not 
have done so. 

Present Condition of the Vines. 

On present indications the condition of the vines pruned by all of the competitors 
appears to be favorable for the production of a good crop for the coming season. On 
some of the vines pruned by the three leading competitors, however, there has be<:'ii a 
tendency in some places for the fruiting wood to run rather far away from the crown 
of the vines, making it necessai’y in such cases for these vines to be shortened back more 
severely in the future. 
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As the Competition has resulted in a tie, the judges would locoininend, wltli^ ^e 
conseiit of Mr. Wilksoh, that the pruning trials be extended for another three ^rears, 
that the prize of £2 28. offered hy the Berri Braneh bf the Agtieultural Bureau iehould 
be equally divided between the two leading competitors, namely, Messrs. B. H; Jungfer 
and A. G. Jarvis. The judges would also point out as an eueouragemljsnt to the other 
competitors that their vines, probably ovdng to having been pruned more severely, are 
at present in a somewhat better condition in regard to the position pt their fruiting 
wood than those of the pi-uners who so far have obtained the largest crops. This 
iehould result in their securing gbod crops in the future, whereas the leading pruners, 
tlirongh liaving more severely taxed the strength of their vines in the past, may dnd 
it necessary, in trying to stimulate their vines to more vigorous growth, to prune these 
in a more drastic manner during the coming years, which may result for a time in a 
decline in their yield. 


THE MAEKETINO OF dTRUB FRUITS. 

[Bj' F. H. Mkttbus, Waikerie.] 

In a paper submitted to a previous Bureau Conference 1 dealt with the care neces' 
sary by the producer and packer of citrus fruits to ensure the fruit reaching its destina< 
tion in as near perfect condition as possible, and I now propose to treat with the actual 
disposal of the fruit on the market, and the means adopted by the several State Citrus 
Associations and the Federal Citrus Council of Australia in the regulation of the supply 
of oranges to the market and the stabilisation of priees. 

History records that in the past the marketing of practically all primary products 
has been undertaken in a most haphazard and uncontrolled manner, and this applies to 
most sections of agricultural products at the present time, with the result that there are 
periods of heavy over-supplies on the markets at consequent unprofitable returns to pro* 
dttcers. In 1921 citrus growers were faced with many serious problems on the markets 
in Adelaide and Melbourne, which brought into existence the present co-operative 
organisations. 

The two principal factors governing the successful marketing of any product of the 
land aret—1, the control by the producers of their particular produce; and 2, the regula¬ 
tion of supplies to the market concerned. Because of the bearing these twd features have 
on efficient marketing, I cannot too strongly stress the need for the close and loyal 
co-operaiion of the grower, failing which only chaos can result. 

In framing the policy of the CitTue Associations, one of the first essentials was to 
ascertain the possible requirements of the market at a selling price prodtablo to the 
owner of the fruit. As a result, the quota system was introduced, whereby the amount 
of fruit forwarded is adjusted from time to time in accordance with market require¬ 
ments, great care being taken to neither overload or under-supply a market. 

A team of suitable agents, having a large turnover, and who vrere prepared to work 
in with our ideas of marketing, was selected, and it has been proved without doubt 
that with a limited number of agents more control could be obtained at the marketing 
end than by giving our business to the whole of the agents operating on the market, 
provided growers confined the selling of their fruit to the selected agents. 

Subsequently the Federal Oitrue Council of Australia, which operates for the joint 
State interests, appointed its own market manager in Melbourne, whose duties are to fix 
quotas, stabilise prices, inspect fruit, issue reports, inspect agents’ books, authorise 
repacking and cool storage, pass account sales, and watch associated growers’ interests 
generally. These inf^ests are further fully protected in the ntatter of the rate of 
selling commission, guaranteed payments, and fire insurance, 

The buyer on market to-day is a verf particular person, and carefully scrutinises 
every pack that comes before his notice, and it is only by close attention to the prepara¬ 
tion of his'pack that a grower can hope to realise top market value and ready snie. 
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diaoofaiit. It iSioiiid be seen to that all fmit la kept rigidl;^ In its respoetiae elaiild- 
MMtioii, Special^ Standard, or Plain. For iit8ianee> one Plain orange noticed in a eaae 
of Standards will probably reduce the value of that ease to that of the lower grade. The 
container should be packed suHclently ti^^t to ensure its arri-ving full. A partly filled 
ease obviously will not realise full<tase value; but the costs of packing and transport 
are identical. Although South Australian oranges have held pride of position on 
the Melbourne market for many years, other centres are fast overtaking us, and every 
attention should be given to the establishment of a first-class pack. 

It is considered advisable to cither print an indelible trade name on the rind of Uie 
fruit, os use an attractively printed wrapper, confining this to Specials or Standards; 
but this practice should be a4ox)ted only on fruit that will induce the consumer to repeat 
his order. 

All fruit sliould be free of scale or sooty mould, otherwise it is likely to be condemned 
by Departmental inspectors. Dry or frosted fruits should under no circumstances be 
marketed; it is ruinous to the trade generally. An Act of Parliament operates in 
Victoria dealing with the maturity of oranges, and, although the means of testing for 
maturity are by no means perfect, the Act gives the inspectors power to prohibit the 
offering of fruit for sale that does not comply with the regulations. 

In Victoria and New South Wales oranges must be* placed into Special, Standard, or 
Plain grade, which are defined in the Act, and the case marked accordingly. This 
regulation is strictly enforced by the departments concerned. 

To summarise, the folloiving are the principal factors governing the buyers * 
attention:— 

1. Continuity of supply. 

2. Standardisation of grading for color and weight. 

3. Evenness of sizing. 

4. Degree of maturity. 

5. Tightness of pack and a full case. 

6. Elimination of off-type fruit and culls. 

7. Correct classification under the headings, Special, Standard, or Plain. 

8. An attractive case neatly stencilled or labelled. 

Although in the past Australia has consumed its own production of Citrus Fruits, at 
prices remunerative to the producer, the time has arrived when we are faced with the neces¬ 
sity for export, and the Federal Citrus Council is inquiring into every possible avenue in 
this direction. The high costs of production in Australia and the depressed economic 
conditions the world over, and consequent low values, are no incentive for growers to send 
oranges overseas; but as the position has to be faced, fruit is this season being dispatched 
to England, Canada, and the East. 

In the years 1921 to 1925 the Murray Citrus Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
Dimited, was quite successful in export, and the fruit was stated, by all who liandled 
it overseas, to be at least equal to any other, marketed at that time. Since 1925 no 
export has been undertaken by that body, but this season 6,000 export ceases of navel 
oranges, each of l^bush., are being shipped to England in July, and, as a decided 
improvement has taken place in both the quality and the packing of the fruit, exporters 
should expect to realise top market value. 

One of the many difficulties encountered in connection with export is the reluctance 
of most shipping companies to accept oranges as freight, when commodities such as tea, 
fiour, butter, eggs, &c., are carried, the orange being liable to taint such cargo. Pre- 
cooling of the fruit, however, tends to reduce this risk. 

Valuable assistance is being given to m^keting, both, local and export, by the several 
Departments of Horticulture and the Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearoh. 
Becently the latter body issued recommendations for the harvesting and ^packing of 
^oranges for export, being the results of its inrestigtations. * 

XI 
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Ill conehtsion, X deoire once again to impceas upon those interested in ,<dtrii# 
mg^ either local or export, to assodate themselves wholeheartedly with the eo^pei^^ 
moreiaeut in order that the fruit will sell to the best advantage, and* at a . 1 ^ 
marheting cost* Never before has joint effort and control of supplies been^ l^^ 
needed than at present. . The actions of even a small number of growers operating^ 
independently invariably tends to reduce market Values. If all citrus groweia werh 
eonfiuing the sale of their fruit to the accredited agents of the Citrus Associations, prises 
would be several shillings per case higher than those now obtaining. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT ON SULTANA DRYING EXPERIMENTS 
DURING THE 1981 SEASON. 


[Conducted conjointly by the Councii for Scientific and IndvMrial Beseareh with the 
Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture of South Australia on vineyards 
situated at Berri and BeninarJc,\ 


[By F. R. Arndt, Horticultural Instructor.] * 

* These experiments in Sultana drying were undertaken with the object of collecting 
data in regard to various systems used in the drying of Sultana grapes, and to ascertain 
how the quality of the fruit, when dried, was affected by the nature of the soil upon 
which it was grown, and by the climatic conditions operating during the drying period. 
The experiments were conducted at the vineyards of Messrs. Basey and Howie, of !Ren- 
mark, and of Mr. J. Partridge, of Berri. 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was represented at the experiments 
by Mr. A. C. Ingerson, of Berri, acting under instructions from Mr. A. V. Lyon, M,8e.^ 
of Merbein, who collaborated with myself in carrying out the work. 

The different dipping systems experimented with were as follows:— 

The Cold Carbonate of Potash Dip. 

The Standard Hot Maxed Dip. 

The Ingerson Dip. 

The Modified Hot Caustic Soda Dip. 

Two series of experiments with the above-mentioned dips were conducted at each of 
the vineyards previously referred to. 

First Series of Kxpekiments. 

The first series of experiments were conducted nt Berri and Benmark betwasu 
February 17th and March 9th, under good weather conditions, the highest maximum 
temperature being 1011.6® Fahr., and the lowest maximum 69® Fahr. No rain fell during 
the drying period. 

The fruit treated was of good quality at both vineyards, the Renmark fruit, which 
registered 12® Baume, being a little sweeter and of a more golden color than the Berri 
fruit, which showed a sugar test of Hi® Baume, and was greener in color. 

The soil upon which the fruit was grown was in both eases a firm clay loam, of which 
the Renmark soil was slightly the firmer of the two. .. 

Strength and Temperature of Dipping Solution^ 

The strength and temperatures of the dipping solutions used were as follows:— 

Cold Potash Dip, —Strength, at rate Of 251bs. carbonate of potash and 11 pints of 
olive oil to SOgalls, of water. This formula was used at both vineyards. 

Standard Mueed Dip, —^At Berri— Strength, Silbs. carbonate of potosh, 21b8. caustia 
soda, and 1} pints of olive oil to 50 galls, of water, Tmpewture, 178* to 181* 
At^^nmarb—Same temperature and strens^h as at Berri, with the exceptiott pi a 
red^tlpn of Jib. of caustic soda. .. . .. 
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Berri-^atreiigtiiy 211^. ^ttrbcmte of ppUmk, Iflbi* eiwrtlie oo^ib 
onA Sottt. of oHy« oil to SOgallo. of water. Tempemivirt, 187* to 180* Fahr. M BoA* 
nuurk^-^Same temperature and strength as at Berri, with the aiseoptioii of aboiil; 3oai. 
increaoe in caustic soda content. 

Mndified Hot Canotie Soda —Ijflbs. eauatic ooda to 50galls. of water. 

Tompemtars, 180® 1» 198* Fishr. This formula was used at both places. 

The Time op Drying. 

At Berri, —The tin^ of drying from dipping to the placing of the fruit into sweat- 
boxes wag as follows:— Modified Hot, Standard Mixed Dip, and Ingctaon Dip^l6 dayg. 
Cold Potash Dip^Zl days. 

At Jtenmarh,^Time on rack— Mixed Dip, Ingerson Dip, and Modified Hot Dip=^\^ 
days. Cold Potash Dip:s=16 days. 

Time from spreading on to rack until placing into sweat-boxes— Standard Mixed Dip, 
Ingerson Dip, <wwJ Modified Hot Dip=16 days. Cold Potash Z)ip==20 days. 

The fruit treated by the Cold Potash Dip was in both instances sprayed with the 
Standard Cold Potash Solution three times while on the rack^ and was washed after its 
removal from the rack. 

The fruit treated with the Modified Hot Caustic Soda Solution was sprayed (with the 
exception of that fituated on half of the top tier) with the Standard Cold Potash 
solution within 48 hours aftci spreading on the lack. The effect of such spraying was 
a very siight brightening up of the color of the dried fruit, but did not ’shorten the 
drying period as compared with the fruit that had not been sprayed. 

Quality of Dried Fruit. 

At Berri, —The quality of the dried fruit was excellent, and the color, from light 
golden to more amber shades, occurred in the following order;—1. Cold Potash Dip. 
2. Standard Mixed Dip. 3. Ingerson Dip. 4. Modified Hot Caustic Dip. 

At BenmaxJc, —The dried fruit was of a darker shade than that obtained at Bern. 
This may be chiefly accounted for by the more amber colored nature of the fresh fruit, 
and by the fruit not being shaded as much as in the Berri experiments. An interesting 
fact to note in this connection is that the fruit treated by the CoM Potash and Standard 
Mixed Dip formulas, which contain the largest amount of olive oil, was not browned as 
much by the direct rays of the sun as that treated by the other solutions containing 
less oil, showing the protection against sunburn accorded to fruit that has been well 
coated with olive oil. 

The shades of color produced in the dried fruit by the different dipping solutions 
wiw from golden to darker shades In the following order;— 

1. Cold Potash Dip. 2. Standard Mixed Dip. 3. Ingerson IWp. 4. Modified Hot 
OaAStic Dip, thus coinciding in each instance with those of the Berri trials. 

Second Series of Experiments. 

The second series of experiments were conducted under less favorable weather cjon- 
ditions than those of the first series. The fruit was dipped at Bwri on March 4th and 
at Bonmark on March 5th. The highest iwaximum temperature during the drying 
X>eriod was 98* Fahr. and the lowest maximum 62® Fahr. Bain fell on March 13th, 

62 points; March 19th, 5 points; March 20th, 5 points; March 2l8t, 7 points; March 
22nd, 5 points; and April Ist, 30 points. 

Quality of Fresh Fruit. 

At Berri, —The fruit avus of good quality, being from slightly greenish-yellow to bright 
goMen in color. The sugar Content was 13* Baume. At Renmark.’^Ths quality of the 
fre^ fruit was only fair, much of it being over-ripe, and there was a large number 
of dark, burnt berries on the bunches. The sugar content of the fruit registered 14® 
Baume. • 
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^6 nature of the soil upon which the fruit was grown wa8> at Berri, a firm red 
loam with a moderate amount of sand in its composition, and at Benmark this con* 
sisted of a stiff red loam. 

Strength and Temperature of Dipping Solutions. 

These were in some instances varied from those used at the first series of ,trials,* 
owing chiefly to the altered condition of the fruit, and oonsisted mainly of additions 
of caustic soda, in order to crack the berries sufiiciently. 

The Cold Poiaeh Dip. —This was used at the Standard Potash strength of 251bs. to 
dOgalis. of water, but the olive oil content was raised from 1} pints of olive oil to 
21 pints of that used at the first series of trials. 

Tho Standard Mixed Dip. —Strength—2^1bs. carbonate of potash, 211bs. caustic soda, 
and li pints olive oil to SOgalls. of water. This strength was used at both Berri and 
Benmark, and is an increase in caustic soda of ilb. to SOgalls, Temperaiure —Berri, 
177® to 181® Fahr. Benmark, 178® to 181® Fahr. 

Ingerson D^p. — Strength, 211b8. carbonate of potash, 211bB. caustic soda, and 202 S. 
olive oil to SOgalls. of water was used at both places. Temperature, Berri, 184® to 188® 
Fahr.j Benmark, 183® to 186® Fahr. 

Modified Hot Camtic Soda Dip.—Strength —At Berri, 21b8. caustic soda to SOgalls. 
water. Temperature —188® to 193® Fahr. At Benmark, 211b8. caustic soda to SOgalls. 
Temperature —188® to 193®. 

Time op Drying. 

At Berri. —Time on rack—Standard Mixed Dip, Ingerson Dip, and Modified Hot Dip 
s:ts 17 days. Cold Potash Dip=='20 days. 

Time from spreading on to rack to placing into sweat-boxes.—Standard MRxed Dip, 
Ingerson Dip, and Modified Hot Caustic Dip=20 days. Cold Potash I>ip=24 days. 

At Bennuvric. —Time on rack—Standard Mixed Dip, Ingerson Dip, and Modified Hot 
Dip^21 days. Cold Potash Dip=24 days. 

Time from spreading on to rack until placing into sweat-boxes.—Standard Mixed, 
Ingerson, and Modified Hot Dip=:22 days. Cold Potash I>ip=29. days. 

Quality op Dried Fruit. 

, At Berri, —The dried fruit was of first class quality for ail kinds of dipfi used, and .the 
color, ^rom light golden to slightly darker sliades, varied in the following order:— 

1. Cold Potash Dip. 2. Standard Mixed Dip. 3. Ingerson Dip. 4. Modified Hot Dip— 
thus coinciding with the order obtained at the First Berri and First Benjniark Series. 

At Benmarh. —The quality of the dried fruit produced was inferior to that produced 
at the other three series of drying trials, the fruit treated by the Cold .Potash Dip 
especially darkening in color during damp weather, although it was not wetted by rain 
falling upon it. The fruit treated by the Ingerson Dip appeared to be the least affected 
by the adverse weather conditions. The color of the fruit, from light to dark, according 
to the difPerent dipping processes, varied in the following order:—1. Ingerson Dip. 

2. Standard Maxed Dip. 3. Modified Hot Dip. 4. Cold Potash Dip—thereby differing 
gfeatly from that obtained- at the previous trials. 

, Summary or Besults. 

The chief results obtained at these experiments in Sultana dryingr^s far as ;thb 
conditions operating during the past season seem to indicate—are briefly as follows:— 

1. That the Cold Potash Dip produces' the finest colors sample of dried fruit, pror 
vlded that the fresh fruit used is of first class quality and that weather conditions are 
hot and dry; However,. with inferior fruit and. unfavo-rable weather conditions the 
resdBs obtained^ from the use pf this, dip, arh disappointing. .Mso,. the ..drying, period 
of fruit processed by this dip is from four to seven days longer than that treated by 
the p^er dipping systems under similar weather conditions. 
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2. That the Standard Mixed Dip and the Ingerson Dip (also a mixed dip) have con- 

^sisteplly produced a lighter colored sample of dried fruit than that resulting frotn the 
use of the Modified Hqt Caustic Soda Dip, while the drying period of the fruit is t^e 
Slime in both cases. . . 

3. That trials with a dipi>ing process between that of the Standard Mixed Dip and 
Jngersbn Dip would probably give interesting results, as it is probable that the use 
of li pints of olive oil to SOgalls. of solution is oxce8si\e in the former dip, while tlie 
use of 2os:s.jof olive oil in the latter dip is often insufficient to protect the fruit from 
sunburn, unless it is well shaded while on the racks. 

I would therefore suggest that for next season a dipping system be tried, containing 
fhe following ingredients:— 

2Jibs. Oarbdiiato of Potash. 

IJlbs. to 21bs. Caustic Soda. 

J pint of olive oil to SOgalls. of water, at a temperature of 180* to 185* Fahr. 

4. Regarding the suitability of the dips used to the fruit produced on different classes 
of soil, no definite conclusion ear) be drawn from one year *s trials, and further expesri- 
ments are necessary to obtain fuller data upon this subject. 


Mr, A. iV,.,L^ou M.Sc. (Merbein ReseSjrch Station) read a paper, ‘‘Water Pene¬ 
tration. * ’ 

An address, “Management and Care of Poultry“ was delivered by Mr. C. F. 
Anderson (Poultry Expert). 

Conference decided tliat the 1932 gathering should be held at Wiaakerie. 

At the evening session, Professor J. A, Prescott (Waite Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute delivered an address, “The Soils and Sodl Problems of the River Murray Irrigation 
Areas.'' 


Metropolitan Abattoirs, Adelaide. 

MARIIFACTUBEBB OF 

Meat Meal for Pig’s. 

Read Report of trials made by PBor. Pbbkifs, Journal of AgriettUuref 
January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry. 

For full information on above write to 

His QERERAL MANAGER, MetropoUtm Abattoln Bowd, Box 578E, 

G,P.O*, Adelaide. 


ALSO MANUFACTURED— 

Blood Manure 

Boiie Manure 
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TREATMENT AND CX)NTROL OF WORM INFESTATKW 

OF SHEEP. 

tJIxtraotB ffom aa aHiel© ©n Ommi of Stomaak Wonni of Bko^’’ by W, 

CHuoioB Ifcoss, J&afiMSt, of the ComoU of Sdi^iiflc und Industrial BoorariB^^ May, 
with rehtarks [in brackot©] by Offioeio of the Stock and Btaads D^^aftment}* 

Control of worm infestation may be bronght abdiit byi— 

(1) Attacking the worms in the sheep by medicinal treatment* 

(2) Attacking the worms on the pastures by such measures as burning ofr and the 

systematic use of paddocks in such a way as to reduce the chances of sheep 
obtaining heavy infections. 

MEDlOtKAl TakAftMEKT. 

In administering medicinal treatment to sheep, the object is not only to cure them of 
worm infestation, but, more important still, the object is to kill all the worms in them, 
so that they can no longer produce eggs to fiiicfher contaminate the pastures* « 

Ih practice, however, it is hot possible to kHl bvsiry wefm, as iheie M no m<edicaaiibnt 
known which can be guaranteed to do so, and also, in many instances, it is impOBsibiS 
to administer the mediciameht suMciently often, bet it Is stiU posBible to reduce loiseB 
from worms to a minimum and to convert what is unsound country into a payable propo- 
sition for sheep. 

There are a number of drugs employed for the treatmeiit of worms in sheep, the best 
of which at the present time is carbon tetrachloride. Less effective is copper sulphate 
(bluestone). 

1, Treatment with Carbon Tetrachloride. 

1 cubic teutlmelfe or 17 drops; adult uhuep, 2 cubic tsentimeitfm or 

24 drops. 

OwiUg 7)0 the small Sike of the dose, it tUky be couveuleiilly U4diilniSt<^e<l cither it 
i^elatine capsules containing 1 C.C. or 2 C.C., or mixed with four parts of . medicinal 
liquid paraffin, in which case the dose would be 5 OLC. (cubic centimeters) for Iambi 
And 10 CiC. for adult sheep. 

[One gallou of the mixture is sufficient to dose approximately 200 lambs or 400 adult 
Itheep, and at a coat of IBs. per gallon the cost is approximately id. pCT kttnb and id. pck 
adult sheep per dose. 

The advantages of this treatment over coppCr sulphate are;— 

(1) Smaller dose administered by a syringe. 

^2) Ijuicker to adininiater. 

(3) After administering, sheep can be allowed out to graze immediately. 

(4) Is effective also against liver fluke.] 

Before Treatment ,—The sheep are yarded oiiemight and dosed the following morning 
before being allowed food or water. 

Adindniatration ,—^If capsules are employed, they are best given by means of a smafl 
balling gun, which can be made by taking a piece of stiff rubber tubing about 9in. long 
Und with an internal diameter of iln. A plunger of cane or wood should be fitted sC 
that it runs easily and smoothly in the bar^ and sufficiently long to form a handle. 

In order to avoid the danger of injury to ^e sheep’s throat, a guard should bC 
placed on the handle so that wheh the plunger is drlVUU home, the end is not lees thafl 
fin. from the end of Utad the pluflgbr sbculd bb rounded and smooth so that 1| 

trill not br^ek the capsule which is placed in the end of the tube. ^ ^ 
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The operittor elands in front of the head) the eateher opens the month h^ gra^^ing 
both tipper and lower jawe^ and the barrel is inserted and pushed back over the base 
of toagu^ but not hard against .the back of throat. 

The plunger is then driven homo smartly, but not too vigorously, and the gun inmie* 
diately wlthdirawii as the jaws are released simultaneously. Capsules are administered 
in this way easily, but by other methods, such as using forceps, it is often uncertain 
and tedious. 

When the liquid is used, it should be given by an albmetal syringe wdth a long, curved 
noesle, holding exactly 5 or 10 O.C., according to dose required. 

Syringes can be purchased which hold 10 O.C, with a thumbscrew on the handle of ' 
piston which can be regulated to control the dose if only 5 C.C. is required. 

The syringe is filled with the liquid, the nozzle inserted over the sheep’s tongue, and 
Sw syringe steadily emptied. 

[Fra«lattoa.---Owiiig to carbon tetrachloride evaporating rapidly, the mixture should 
be wbll aj|ltated at frequent intervals in the original container and only a small quantity 
poured into the vessel from which the syringe is filled.] 

Of the two methods the liquid mixture is recommended as being cheaper and more 
eoavenieilt and easier to administf^, but is sometimes not so effective as the capsules, 
owing to insufficient eare being paid to keeping the mixture well shaken and losing 
carbon tetrachloride by evaporation, so that in some cases sheep may receive prac- 
kically nothing but liquid parafdn. 

On the other hand, the capsules, wliUe much more expmisive and less convenient to 
administer, contain a dose which is accurately measured, and no loss by evaporation 
can take place, so that every sheep receives the correct dose. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOSlia OBOERS FOB SFBIHa. Ml— 

Eggs for Hatching and Day old Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.—]0/« per setting of 13 Eggs. Incubator tots £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.—15/. per dozen. £5 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—12/6 per setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 10s. 
per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.—17/6 per dozen. £6 per 100. 


Vtee on Salisbniy. DEUVERT, July. August, and September. 


ttodilr paidodan can be oMalned from the Manager, J^arafleld iPoiiltry Statloii, 
MMNBy, or MUttf Skpeirt, beiHirtmetit ot Agitniltnn. PMtorls Square, AAeialAl. 

n. f. AHiiBRSOii, Vvatrt ftpeit. 
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Pirecautions to be observed when dosing with earbon tetrachloride :rrr- 

(1) In certain rare instances, carbon tetrachloride, though al^solutely safe for 

normal sheep, in doses five to 10 times the size of that recommended ^ay 
cause some mortality. 

The cause of this mortality has never been satisfactorily es^lained in. all 

cases, but one factor known to influence the toxity of the drug is the presence 
of mineral deflciency in the pasture, lack of calcium being of paramount 
importance. 

When sheep are running on calcium-deflcient country they should be given 
a lick rich in calcium, that is a lick contaiuing superphosphate, calcium 
phosphate, or bonemeal for one week prior to dosing. 

(2) Another precaution is to try the the effect of the drench (when being used for 

the first time or after a long period has elapsed since the last treatment; 
on a small percentage of the sheep of different classes (t.e., lambs, ewes, 
wethers). If no iU effects follow this trial drenching, it should be per 
fectly safe to proceed with general drenching. 

(3) During the actual administration of the drug, the sheep should be held in 

standing position and the head not forced too far back or upwards, especi* 

. . ally when the liquid is used, apd the tongue and the lower jaw should be 

left free. 

[In the case of capsules, do not hold the jaws shut after administration in 
case the sheep did not swallow it, because if the capsule should be retained 
in the mouth and be broken, it may cause the animal to suffocate owing to 
evaporation of the carbon tetrachloride and absorption by lungs.] 

(4) It is very necessary to obtain the drug from reliable firms, as an Impure 

preparation may be both dangerous and ineffective. 

[In South Australia reports have been received by the Stock and Brands Depart¬ 
ment of some untoward results following the administration of earbon tetrachloride. 

In one case, by mistake, sheep were given 5 C.C. of the drug as a drench without any 
oil, and before the mistake was found out tw^o or three died. 

In another case, a number of lambs were given 10 C.C. of the mixture hud developed 
swellings around the head for a couple of days, but otherwise no ill effects noted.] ‘ 

2. Treatment with Copper Sulphate Solution, 

Bluestone (copper sulphate) is administered in the form of a 2 per cent, solution of 
the drug in water, and is prepared as follows;— 

Dissolve 8ozs. of bluestone in Sgalls. of watery and of this give the following doses 

Fluid ozs. 


Adult sheep... 2 

Two tooths. 11 

Lambs, 6-12 months old. 1 

Lambs, 3-6 mouths old.. ., .. 1 


In preparing the solution, use only hard, blue crystals of. the drug, discarding gll 
lumps that are white and powdery. Break up the lumps and dissolve in a little boiling 
water; then add cold water to make up Bgalls. of solution in an enamel bucket. 

Iron utensils should not be used owing to the corrosive action of the solution. 

[Administer, using the same precautions as recommended for the carbon tetrachloride 
, liquid. Three gallonc^t of a 2 per cent, solution will bo sufficient to .dr^eh approximately 
. 230 adult sheep. (Three gallons is equivalent^to 480 fluid ounces). , . V 

Until recently a 1 per cent. cent, solution was recommended by the Stock and Bran^* 

. . _ _ . . .. . 
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TOBACCO CULTURE. 


[By B. 0, Scott, Snpervigor of Experimental Work, and S. B. Opib, Field Officer.] 
(Continued from page 1165, JowmaZ of Agricvltwre, June ISth, 1931.) 


BULKINO. 

After removal from the barn the leaf is bulked down, that is to say, is stacked, 
during which time it should pass through a mild ferment and improve in quality. It 
is necessary that it should be in the proper condition as regards moisture, 'otherwise 
trouble will be experienced. If the leaf is too dry it will be easily damaged, whilst 
if too wet, mould will quickly appear. Therefore, the leaf must be sufficiently pliable 
that it will open after being squeezed in the hand^ and at the same time not so moist 
that the midrib cannot be easily snapped at about two-thirds of the way up the blade. 

Bulks are made by placing the tobacco in stacks each two rows of leaves wide with 
the blades overlapping a few inches in the centre, and the butts outwards. The heaps 
should be as high as possible, and as long as convenient, as large stacks make for 
better leaf than smaller ones. 

The tobacco may be bulked when still on the sticks, or, on the other hand, the leaves 
may be ^ken off. If sufficient sticks are available, the former method allows for easy 
and rapid handling. As the leaf readily absorbs moisture, the bulk should be kept 
some inches above the floor, thus allowing for free circulation of air. The usual 
procedure is to build on logs or low benches. On completion the stack should be 
covered with hessian, old bags, or rugs, &c., and lightly weighted down. The heap 
must be carefully examined every few days to see that it does not become over-heated. 
This may be ascertained by inserting the hand well into the leaves and noting the 
temperature, but a better plan is to place a thermometer in the centre of the stack, 
and if the reading should exceed 80® F. it will be necessary to pull down the bulk 
and rebuild. When rebuilding, the leaf which was originally placed in the centre of 
the bulk should be stacked in the outer layers. However, if bulked in the right condition 
the tobacco will not require turning, and after passing through this mild sweat, may 
be Iqft untouched for some months, during which time it will improve in quality. 
On the other hand, if put down with too much moisture it may be necessary to rebulk 
two or three times, whilst the burning of fires in the bulking room to dry the atmos¬ 
phere may prove advisable. Should mildew occur, due to fatty stems, the leaf may 
have to be returned to the curing barn for further drying out. 

GRADING. 

The whole of the leaf secured from a tobacco crop is not of uniform quality, and, in 
order to demand the best prices, it must be graded into classes according to color, texture, 
size, and soundness. In this connection emphasis must be placed on the necessity for 
careful grading if maximum values are to be expected, and any doubtful leaves must 
always be placed in the lower class. 

The colors must be kept as uniform as possible, and for this work a well lighted room 
is essential. 

Before grading can be commenced the atmospheric conditions must be such that the 
leaf has been rendered pliable, and will permit of handling without damage! > 



KBY ^OOQLOBm PLATSB. 

▲•*<^Appear&iKM of the I«eaf at the Coauaenoanie&t of i^b» ^ Ptxliif 

the Oolov. - • • V.V. r 

In the curing process the leaf is held in a humid atmosphere, and the dry 
htiSb thenhometer reipstei^ng not more than'100untii the^ T^vi& sliade is 
. pronounced. This is the critical stage in 'curing,* as should* the* next stafe be 
oommeiiesd before suilleiont eolor has been promoted;* the green natter beeomea 
fixed in the cured leaf, and its value greatly reduoed. On the other hAndt if’ 
the leaf is allowed to become too yellow it may not hold the desired color 
' throughout the remaining atai^, and becomes dark In ^lade before drying is 
complete (see page 116S). 

B.—Xm]|ioii Yellow lieaf« . , 

r . This type of leaf commands the highest prices, provided that it is also of 
• good bodYf silky texture, tough, elastic, oily, of large sise, .with no holes or 
spots. 

d.--<Birtglit Mahogany tieaf. ' ' 

.This is A very good class of l^af, and is only slightly Imui valjiable than the 
lemon, yellov type, proyided that. 4 possesses good, texture, &t. It Is foti^d 

, in fairly high .percentages in the produce, frpm the beijt grower® in tide State, 

B.—Mhhoghhy laoaf; 

Third class leaf as regards color, but commanding good iprlees when 
bodied and of fine-grained texture. This type is produced f^in rather heavy 
leaf carrying a fair amount of moisture, snch as would be the case when grown 
on loam soils or when harvested late in the season. 
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The Taxious clames into which tobacco may be divided are as follows:— 


Colors. 

Iiemott yellow .. ,, Bright to pale-yellow ^eolor. 

Bright mahogaay. Barker than yellow, ranging between bright orange and ted* 

Bark inahogany.*. Banging between orange and dark red. 

Bark . . . .. Consists of all darker colored leaf. 

Texture. 

First quality. light bodied, thin, elastic, silky leaves* 

'Second quafity • *. Leaves from the bottom portion of the plant with light body, 

but not so silky and elastic. 

Third quality. Leaves of medium to heavy body. 

Siee. 

No. 1 .. Large, sound leaf. 

No. 2 .. * Small or damaged leaf. 


Included in the dark leaf would be the coarse, dark tobacco, whilst very poor class 
and green leaf would be kept quite apart from other grades. 

It is not suggested that all these classes should be made up, and the number will 
depend upon the quantity of leaf available. The smaller growers will probably ignore 



A prssMd bale kept under preBSure by two iron bars until tobacco is properly set. 

(From Rhodesia Agrie. Journal). 

the texture grades, and class according to color and size of leaves. In any case it is 
not advisable to make less than half a bale of any grade, and preferably regard one bale 
as a minimum for each class. 

HANDIxVG. 

After grading the leaf is made up into bundles of about 15 to 20 leaves, called 
**hands.'' In handing" the butts are all placed together and another leaf of similar 
quality bound neatly round them, making a tie of about 2ins. in width. To commence 
wrapping, the tip of the binding ieaf is inserted between the stems and the tie 
completed by slipping the end through the "hand." This makes a neat and convenient 
bundle which rarely comes untied. 

BALING. 

For presentation to the buyer, and later for consignment to the factory, tobacco 
must be baled. This operation should be carried out as soon as convenient after grading, 
in order that no further changes in color should take place, but it is important to see 
that the leaf is not too moist at baling time, and is stored in a dry place.* •A press is 
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necessary, but is not difficult to make, and simply consists of a bottomless box with a 
movable side, and a lid which dts easily inside the top. In principle it is exactly the 
same as a wool press. The inside dimensions are about dfti long, lift, wide, and 3ft. high, 
and win press a tiale of the same length and breadth, but about 2ft. in height. A bale 
of this size will contain about 200]b8. of tobacco. A sheet of hessian is first placed 
on the floor under the press, and the hands of leaf neatly packed into the box with the 
butts towards the outside, and tips in the centre. The corners are bound by crossing 
the previous layer. The press ‘is filled to the top of the box, when the lid is placed in 
position with a cap of hessian beneath, and sufficient pressure applied by screws, or 
levers, to make a fairly firm bale of about 2ft. in height. As heavy pressure tends to 
discolor the leaf, it must not be too tight. The sides are then removed, and the hessian 
which had been placed on the floor sewn to that inserted under the lid. The ends of the 
bale are covered, the pressure released, and the wooden lid removed. The next step is 
to mark with the grower’s brand or initials, the grade of leaf, and the number of the 
bale. 



Side View after being srewed. The method of plaoing lagen in bale it iUnstrated. 

{From JHhoduia Affrie* J&umai), 


MARKETING. 

Quality leaf is readily saleable, but inferior tobacco, such as heavy, dark, green, or 
immature leaf, is always liable to be rejected. 

In this State it has been the practice for the buyer to visit the property of each grower 
and submit a price for the various grades presented. Should the producer be dissatisfied 
with the values offered, he has either to await the visit of the next buyer or forward 
samples to manufacturers, who have no representative visiting South Australia. In the 
past we have produced comparatively little tobacco, and only the buyer for the British- 
Australasian Tobacco Co. has visited growers. However, with the increased production 
it is probable that in future years the representatives of other firms will endeavor to 
purchase local leaf on the farm of the producer. 

Upon acceptance of the purchase price, the leaf is railed to Melbourne before the final 
payment is made. 

Whilst discussing the question of marketing, we desire to pay tribute to the British- 
Australasian Tobacco Go. for the assistance they h^ve so willingly rendered to the 
tobaeeo-grorving industry in this State. 
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YIELDS AND PRICES. 

The actual yield of tobacco is no criterion of tho value of the crop, a« heavy, coarse 
textured tobacco producing high yields per acre will have low poundage value, and, in 
fact, may prove unsaleable. 

The type aimed at in this State is fine textured, mild smoking cigarette or light plug 
tobacco, and a high yield for such type is about Scwts. of cured leaf per acre. The average 
yield secured in South Australia at present is probably not more than 4cwt8., increasing 
to 6cwts. or 7owts. per acre in the case of the more experienced growers. With irrigation 
and added experience our average yield will probably be very considerably increased 
in future years, and maximum returns of up to half a ton per acre will no doubt be 
harvested. However, if the acre yield exceeds this figure, a fairly high percentage of 
heavy textured tobacco is sure to be included in the crop, and such quality will command 
a lesser value per pound. 

The prices secured have not been particularly high, as compared with those obtained 
in other districts in the Commonwealth, due, no doubt, to the lack of humid climatic 
conditions in South Australia. They have ranged from 3s. 2d. per lb. to as low as 6d. 
per lb., whilst some leaf has been rejected. The average return is approximately 2s. 
per lb., whilst the better growers and curers have received up to as much as 2s. 4d. 
per lb. for the whole of their crop. 

The returns from tobacco are, therefore, very high, but emphasis must be placed on 
the fact that experience plays a very important part in determining the amount of 
revenue received by the grower. New tobacco producers will probably have to buy 
their experience, and, therefore, would be weil advised to limit the area planted in the 
first year or so, until they have gained a sound knowledge of the requirements of the 
crop for the production of quality leaf. 

PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Quite a number of pests attack tobacco, and, if not kept under control, will frequently 
cause very considerable damage. On the other hand, whilst diseases are not so numerous, 
that known as blue mould has :i most injurious eflFect upon the tobacco industry of 
Australia. 

Pests. 

Lucerne Plea {Smynthurus viri^flui ).—At times this pest causes much danmge in the 
seedbed. It 4 b very small, and, therefore, is liable to escape observation, whilst at the 
same time it may be destroying many of the tiny germinating seedlings. 

Treatment consists of dusting with a 2 per cent, nicotine dust, which is procurable 
from most merchants. As the eggs of the flea may hatch out in a few days, the dusting 
must be repeated at least every fortnight. 

Cfut Worms (Euxoa radiam ).—These are caterpillars about Hiii. in length, which 
attack plants at night, but during the day buiy^ themselves in the loose earth surrounding 
the stem. Th^ may do damage in the seedbed, but more frequently are destructive 
after the transplants have been set out in the field. The stem of the young seedling is 
swered, thus destroying it, and necessitating replanting. 

Treatment should commence a few days before transplanting is anticipated, atfd consists 
of distributing poison baits over the field intended for planting. The bait is made up 
of 501b8* bran and lib, Paris green moistened to a crumbly mass by the addition of 
sweetened water. The sweet solution may consist of 11b. of sugar or li pints of molasses 
dissolved in Igall. of water. The mixture should be broadcasted over the field at the 
rate of about 201b8. (dry weight) per acre, such distributing being done late in the 
evening, so that the bait may be fresh when the cut worms are active. 

Should the field be badly infested, a smdll ring of poisoned bait may bo strewn around 
each seedling, whilst before a plant is reset the soil should be searched for the destroying 
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cut worms. They are usually to be found an inch or so below the surface of the soil, and 
when disturbed assume a curled position. Turkeys or other poultry arc useful in cheeking 
cut worms, and if turned into infested fields devour many caterpillars. 

Bud Worm (Heliothis obaoleta ),—This caterpillar is also knoMU as the bollworm, and, 
in addition to tobacco, attacks many other types of plants. The moth lays her eggs in 
the heart of the plant, where they hatch out in the course of a few days. The caterpillars 
are about liin. long when full grown, and vary in color from pale to dark green with 
striped bodies. They are very heavy feeders, and quickly eat out the tender portions of 
the plant, ruining many leaves. 



Injorr osoMd by Bnd worm. « 

iU.S.A, Dept, of AgrictdlureA 

Treatment consists of poisoning and hand picking. The usual poisons are arsenate of 
lead or Paris green, broken down to a 10 per cent, dust with hydrated lime. This dust 
is applied to the whole of the plant, i)aying particular attention to treatment of the 
bud. A quick method of ax)plu?atioii ie to place the dust in a coarsely woven bag or 
finely perforated tin, and to shake over each plant. 

Hand picking is a tedious job, but is at times iiecessarv. 

Leaf Miner (Phthorimaea operculella ),—The parent moth deposits her eggs within 
the tissue of the leaf or stem, and upon hatching the young caterpillar eats between the 

two sides of the It-af, leaving the skin intact. As a number may mine on a single leaf, 

they sometimes do considerable damage. The miner is about ^in. long, with brownish 
head and greenish body. Owing to its method of entry, treatment is very difficult, but 
(lusting as for bud worm appears to be of assistance. 

Rtein Borer (Phthorimdea heliopa ).—Tliis pest is of the same family as the leaf miner, 
which it resembles in appearance, but instead of working in the leaves, is situated in the 
stem. The eggs arc frequently laid whilst the plants art^ still in the seedbed, and the 
caterpillar eats its way into the stem, thus severely cheeking the gi*owth of the seedling. 
The stem swells, and within the swelling the caterpillar may be found. 

Treatment is not very effective, and consists of pruning the plant below where the 

borer is placed, and allowing only one shoot to develop. 
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Diseases. 

A source of infection for disease may be the seed, and, therefore, all seed sown should 
have come from healthy plants and disease>free areas. Should any doubt exist, the 
seed may be pickled by immersing in a 10 per cent. Formalin solution for 15 minutes. 
Upon removal the seed must be washed in at least three changes of clean water, and 
thoroughly dried. The operation should take place shortly before seeding, as after about 
two months the germination is unreliable. 

Blue Mould (Peronoapora ap ,).—This is the most serious disease aifecting the tobacco 
crop in the Commonwealth, but, fortunately, has not been extensively reported in South 
Australia. There appears to be a definite relationship between the nature of the weather 
and severity of the blue mould attack. Bleak, wet periods, with cold nights and muggy 
days are conductive to the development and rapid spread of the disease. In Victoria 



Ths andenide of • young I os inlecfcod with blue mould. 

Dept, of AgrieuHuro. 


it is reported that seasons in which red rust is bad in the wheat crop are generally bad 
years for blue mould of tobacco. The first serious outbreak of blue mould in South Aus¬ 
tralia occurred in 1980, when rusty wheat crops were to be found in many districts. Blue 
mould particularly attacks seedlings in the nursery, and if weather favorable to the 
disease is experienced it will spread over the whole of the seedbed in the course of a 
few days. It makes its appearance in small circular spots on the underside of the leaf, 
and close examination shows these patches to be covered with a pale-bluish down con¬ 
sisting of the threads and spores of the disease. The spots rapidly increase in size if 
suitable conditions exist, and the plant dies in a few days. Sometimes plants will 
apparently recover, but if one is examined it will be found that under the bark the 
srtem is encircled by a ring of black tissue. This ring is situated just above the ground 
level, and appears to be a bacterial disease associated with blue mould. If plants so 
affected are set out in the field they inav completely recover, but are more likely i;o wilt 
off after making a certain amount of growth, or be broken off by comparatively gentle 
winds. On the other hand, if the plants in the seedbed make renewed growth, and 
Examination, by cutting the stem of a few, shows the black ring to be absent or of faint 
color, the seedlings mav be safely transplanted in the field. » ^ 
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Treatment.—^No eifeetive treatment hae as yet been discovered, but the disease is 
being investigated by the Connell for Scientific and Industrial Besearch^ and the result 
of their work is awaited with interest by all connected with the tobacco-growing industry. 
At present treatment must be largely preventative, and aim at improving seedbed con¬ 
ditions, thus allowing plants to escape and also to resist attack. It is known that 
uniformly warm temperatures are not favorable to the development of the disease, and, 
therefore, heated seedbeds are sometimes constructed with flue pipes from a furnace at 
one end, led through the soil at a depth of about a foot from the surface. 

Other measures are:— 

1. Make provision for several seedings at intervals of a few weeks, in the hope that 
at least one seeding may escape the critical period. 

2. Sterilise and adequately prepare the seedbed to promote the rapid growth of the 
young plants. 

3. Cover and board the beds to protect them from excessive rain and cold. 



A yoiiaf tQbaeoo plant inteettd with ttne noiild. 

i>0^. of AfrieuUure), 

4. Pay close attention to full ventilation, allowing the young plants plenty of air and 
sunlight. 

5. Water sparingly. 

As soon as the seedlings arc ready for planting they should be set out in the field 
without delay, as transplants arc rarely seriously attacked unless infested with tbe 
disease before removal from the nursery. Should the disease appear in the seedbed, all 
affected plants must be removed and destroyed whilst the mould may possibly be cheeked 
by spraying the remainder with Bordeaux mixture made up of 31bs. copper sulphate, 
21b8. freshly burnt lime, and 50gal]s. of water, but success in this connection is by no 
means assured. 

SUMMABY. 

1. There is ample room for expansion in the tobacco*growing industry, as Australia 
only produces from 8 to fo per cent, of its requirements for tobacco. 

2. Only light textured, mild smoking, flue-cured leaf is saleable. 

3. The production of bright tobacco was first commenced in South Australia in 1920, 
and appear!^ Kkely to become an important and profitable crop. 
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4. Jm prder to supply quality leaf, tobaeeo must be planted on the lighter and less, 
fertile type of soil in districts reasonably free of frosts, with good summer rainfall •and' 
humid conditions. 

5. Considerable areas in South Australia appear fairly well suited to tobacco, except 
for the absence of regular summer rainfall. For this reason growers are strongly recom¬ 
mended to provide means for irrigation. 

6. The species of tobacco commonly grown is Nicotiana tahncum, 

7. There are two types of tobacco^ namely, Virginian and Burley. The former is more 
popular, the chief varieties being Wame, White Stem Orinoco, Hickory Prior. The latter 
IS increasing in popularity for soils of the heavier type, and best varieties are Judy^s 
Pride and Standing Besistant. 

Tobacco does not thrive in sour soil, and new land should not be immediately planted 
with this crop. 

9. Whilst it is not an exhausting. crop, tobacco should be planted in rotation with 
pasture, such as subterranean clover. 

10. Thorough soil preparation is essential. 

11. Tobacco requires liberal manuring with phosphoric acid, and usually the addition 
of nitrogen and potash are of benefit. Applications of up to lOcwts. 45 grade superphos 
phate or Scwts. of complete fertiliser have proved economic. 

12. The manure may be applied before setting out, at transplanting, or after the plants 
are established, whilst probably a combination of all three times will produce best 
results. 

13. Particular attention must be given to preparation of the seedbeds. 

14. In order to destroy disease spores, injurious pests, the seedbed soil sliould be 
sterilised by fire or fumigation. 

15. As a safeguard against accident, at least twice or even three times tlie seedbed 
area required to provide seedlings for the field should l>e prepared. 

16. One (1) ounce of seed should provide plants for 7 acres of land. 100 square feet 
of seedbed area are re^juired per acre of land to be planted, 

17. The seed must be only lightly buried. 

18. The beds should be sheltered by protective coverings, and kept regularly moistened, 

19. If plants are too thick in the seedbeds, they should be thinned out to allow for 
healthy development, and, if backward, may be assisted by the addition of liquid manure. 

20. For some time before transplanting the protective coverings should be gradually 
removed, and the seedlings hardened off. 

21. The time of transplanting will vary with the district, and in the Adelaide Hills 
.November appears to be the most suitable month. 

22. If possible, choose cool, cloudy weather, and in warmer conditions the young plantvS 
should be shaded after setting out. 

23. (>n the average seedlings are spaced about a yard apart in each direction, when 
approximately 5,000 plants are required per acre. 

24. Seedlings may be effectively set out either by hand or transplanting machine, but 
if the latter is employed the soil should be in a fine state of division, and free of roots, 
sticks, or other rubbish. 

25. Tobacco responds to thorough tillage of the planted field, and whenever weeds or 
surfaxse crust renders cultivation advisable, the operation should not be delayed. 

26. As the summer rainfall in this State is irregular, irngation water should be avail¬ 
able asid applied by means of furrows whenever the condition of the plants indit'^^tes 
their requirement for moisture. 

27. Irrigation water should not be applied after the topping of the plants. 

28. In topTuttg, no leaf of less than about 1ft. in length and 5dn, in width is wortliy 

of being left on the plant for harvesting. An average number of leaves left is from 
eight to 10. * % 
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29. Plants usually cominence to ripen about four weeks after topping. Heavy topping 
hastens ripening^ and light topping delays ripening. 

30. The suckers that spring from the axes of the leaves after topping must be kept 
rubbed off, or the quality of the leaf is affected. 

31. The ripening of the leaves is indicated hfy characteristic changes in the color, 
texture, crispness, &c. 

32. The plants should have completed their growth by the middle of February to allow 
for ripening of the leaf in suitable climatic conditions. 

33. It is important that the leaf bo thoroughly matured, but not over-ripe, before 
harvesting. 

34. The leaf must be picked in suitable weather conditions for best results. Wet or 
wilted tobacco leaf is not desirable. 

35. The method of hanging the leaves in the curing bam is to attach them to sticks 
by means of tying or threading on projecting wire pins. 

36. Curing barns may be built of a variety of materials, but must have special pro¬ 
vision for heating and ventilating. 

37. The dimensions for most bams in this State are 12ft. by 12ft. by 20ft. 

38. A barn of this size is capable of curing leaf from about 5 acres of crop. 

39. The operation of fluc-curing can only be thoroughly learned by practical experience. 

. 40. The curing process involves three distinct stages, namely, yellowing the leaf, flxipg 

the color, and drying the leaf. 

41. For the production of bright colored leaf particular attention must be gfiven to 
the yellowing process by making sure that the correct shade of color is secured before 
the temperatures are raised and the next stage commenced. 

42. The sponging or condensing of moisture on the leaves is preferable to scalding or 
reddening, due to too rapid increase in temperature and ventilation. 

43. When drying the leaf, the midrib must be thoroughly dried out, otherwise mould 
is likely to develop in the bulk. 

44. Many variations occur in the curing process, according ito the condition of the leaf 
when harvested. 

45. On completion of curing the leaves are dry and brittle, and, to avoid damage, 
must be allowed to absorb moisture before being removed. 

46. Upon removal from the bam the leaf is bulked down, during which it passes 
through a mUd ferment and improves in quality. 

47. In the preparation of leaves for market tobacco is graded into various classes, 
according to color, texture, size, and soundness. The highest grade is a lemon-yellow 
color with light bodied, thin, elastic texture, and large^ sound leaf. 

48. Green leaf has no value. 

49. The graded leaf is made up into small bundle containing from 15 to 20 leaves, 
called hands. 

50. The hands arc packed in hessian packages, termed bales, about 3ft. by IJft. by 2ft., 
and weighing approximately 2001b8. 

51. The tobacco buyer visits the farm of the grower and submits prices for the leaf 
submitted. 

52. The prices in South Australia range from 3s. 2d. to 6d. per lb., with some leaf 
rejected. 

53. The average yield to-day is probably not more than 4cwt8. per acre. 

54. With irrigation and added ex]>eTience the average yield is likely to increase to 
6cwts. to 7cwts. per acre. 

55. Lucerne dea frequently causes damage in the seedbeds. Treatment consists of 

dusting with 2 per cent, nicotine dust. » . 

56. Cut worms are at times destructive of seedlings set out in the field. The methpd 
of control \9 poisoning with Paris green and bran baits. 
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57. Bud worms may devour the heart and tender leaves of tobacco plants. They may 
be checked by dusting with powder containing 10 per cent, arsenate of lead. 

58. Iioaf minere and stem borers are difficult to control. 

59. Pickling the seed in a 10 per cent, formalin solution for 15 minutes, then washing 
at least three times in clear water and thoroughly drying, tends to prevent infection by 
8eed*bome diseases. 

60. The most serious disease in Australia is blue mould. No method of control has 
been discovered. Treatment must be largely preventative, consisting of endeavoring 
to keep the seedbeds in such conditiou of moisture and temperature as to be unfavor* 
able to the development of the disease. 
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GRUBBlNd^^^^ 

ISA ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. . 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS - POWER OF A 

AAONKEY GPUBBCR 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact 
Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious—^its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling.and long troubleJree service. 

A TIME SAVER* AND PROFIT MAKER 

AOELAIOC STOCKISTS—Australasian Implement Co.. Colton, Palmer & Preston, Harris Scarfe Lttf„ 
MtPhersons Ply. Ltd., South Australian Farmers* Union. • ^ 

TRE\VHELL.V BROS. PTYw LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 
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LAKE ALBERT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBBFAT TKBl’W FOR MAY, 1931. 
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THE MARKETING OF EGGS 

(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE OVERSEAS EXPORT TRADE). 

[By C. F. Anderson^ Government l^oultry Expert.] 

With the expansion of the poultry industry througliout the Commonwealth and the 
approach of the coming export season a general review of the egg position, with special 
reference to South Australia, should not be out of place. 

The poultry industry throughout Australia has made very rapid advancement, especi* 
ally during the last hve years, and with more attention being paid to the production of 
eggs as a sideline on a largo number of our farms, the surplus available for export will 
be greatly increased. 

The history of the poultry industry in South Australia and the marketing of eggs, 
especially up to the last foui‘ to live years, has been purely an Australian industry, 
without any attention being paid to the export of eggs overseas. For a long number 
of yeai-s, principally owing to the fact that eggs on the wheat farms have been produced 
cheaply, and where poultry have foraged in the fields for a large percentage of their 
food, these eggs have been exported to the Eastern States, chiefly Sydney, in the form 
of egg pulp for use by pastrycooks for cake and biscuit making. With the expansion of 
the industry in tlie Eastern States, the interstate market for South Australian pulp is 
being g^^adually closed, until we have now reached the stage when we are forced to look 
elsewhere for a market for our pulp. 

The only market at the present time is England, with a possibility of small sales 
being made to Canada. It is, however, doubtful whether wo can profitably compete witli 
foreign countries, especially China (which is a very large exporter of egg pulp) on the 
London market. 

There is, however, another view to be taken, and that is whether the expojrt of eggs 
in the shell can be increased, and if so, whether there is a profitable outlet for them. 
Statistics prejyared by the Department of Markets for the three years ending 1929 show 
the total imports of eggs into Great Britain and Australia’s share of same ^ follows:— 

Total Imports ^to Vmted Kingdom, 

1927. 1928. 1929. 

Doz. Doz. Doz. 

2,028,362,500 2,205,540,000 2,080,360,000 

Atistralia\^ Share, 

1927. 1928. 1929. 

Doz. Doz. Doz. 

1,018,100 2,225,000 3,126,270 

For the three years, therefoTC, Great Britain imported a total of 6,314,262,500 dozen, 
and Australia only suppliedd 6,369,370 dozens. It is interesting, however, to note that 
from 1927 to 1929 Australia’s exports of eggs trebled, and is still rapidly increasing. 
On studying the above figures it seems reasonable to assume that Australia’s exports of 
eggs can be safely increased. 

Poultry as a sideline on our wheat farms sliould be largely extended, for there a-re 
8e\%ra1 advantages possessed by our farmers. We have in South Australia one of the 
finest climates in the world for egg production, the feeding costs oan be reduced to a 
minimum for the reason that the bulk of the food necessary for egg production is pro> 
duced on every farm of ihe State, in addition to the amount of food'the fow4s are able 
to get by foraging in the fields, and again we Save some of the best laying stock in our 
White Leghorns and Black Orpingtons that can be found in any part of the world. In 
any future extension, however, that takes place it must bo kept in mfind that the market 
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for our surplus must be found outside Australia, and in this direction the future of 
the poultry industry as far as South Australia is concerned depends solely on whether 
we <are able to produce, and, more important, market an egg which will come up to 
export standard as laid down in the Commonwealth regulations referring to the export 
of eggs. 

The outlet for our exports is in two forms:— 

A. Eggs in shell. 

B. Egg pulp. 

We look, naturally, to the form of export which wil] be the more profitable, and on 
studying figures for the last three years, it will be found that export eggs in the shell 
liave returned to the producer a net return of Is. per dozen, while egg pulp would have 
returned from 6d. to fi^d. per dozen. In other words, eggs exported as eggs in the sliell 
are worth practically twice as much as eggs (*xported in the form of pulp. It is safe 
to assume that as regards egg pulp, it is doubtful whether it can be profitably euported, 
but for eggs in shell there is evciy reason to believe that a remunerative return can be 
obtained. It has been definitely shown during the last five years that eggs can be 
marketed in South Australia quite suitable for export. In this direction it is 
interesting to note that last season our egg exports reached the record of 25,000 cases, 
and the indications are that for this coming season approximately 40,000 cases will be 
shipped. 

The normal export season is from early in July until the end of November, jind as 
this period happens to be our heaviest period of production, we are placed in a very 
favorable position. 

The weakness in the poultry industry from the farmer's viewpoint is the long delay in 
the time of the eggs being received on the city packing Aoors from when they are laid, 
^^ggs to be sxiitable for export should reach tlie packing floors at least four to five days 
after being laid. The eggs should be collected at least twice a day, and oftener if pos¬ 
sible. The more frequently the eggs are collected the better the opportunity of keeping the 
eggs clean. For instance, eggs laid in the morning and not collected until evening time 
are liable to become dirty shelled by the other birds going in and out of the nests. 
Export regulations demand that all eggs shall be clean shelled. The nesfte should be 
cleaned regularly and a plentiful supply of clean sand or shell grit Ethould be provided. 
Straw is not suitable owing to the fact that the straw often badly stains the shell of 
straw stains are very difficult to remove. The eggs should be'packed in 
either cardboard fillers or clean dry cocky chaff for transport to the city; dirty packing 
material causes the eggs to become dirty and unsuitable for export. 

All surplus male birds should be cither penned off separately or marketed. Infertile 
6gg8—^bat is, eggs produced by unmated hens—^will keep under proper storage conditions 
for weeks, while fertile eggs rapidly lose their quality, especially during the warmer 
weather. 


SAFEGUARD 

THE FUTURE WELFARE OF YOUR FAMILY 

br svbointtaif 

ELDER’S 

TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR COMPANY LIMITED 

YOUR EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE. 
PERMANENT - SECURE - EXPERIENCED 

Iti bUUr ipaeUUied Mid oomiwtaiit lehioe wtU iirobaUy oort no more than the 
nnoertalniervloei of an Indlvldnal tnutee. 

koeUrt, "WILLS ASD BSaOUVOBS.” on anHeaUim. * 

38. CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Hpeeial attention should also be paid to the produetion of fulbsised 2ox. eggt and over, 
^he small lfo 2 « egg and under threaten to become a serious menaee to the poultry 
industry. It is folly to export a Itoz. egg 14,000 miles to London, where they come 
into competition with the small eggs produced by foreign countries. They are a 
reflection on the ability of our poultry farmers when it is realised that every egg that 
leaves Australia for England must be branded with the word * * Australia. ’ ’ It is not the 
small Ifoz. egg on which a profitable and lasting export trade is going to be baUt, but 
it is the 2oz. egg and over which is going to favombly entrench the Australian eggs on 
the London market. 

To briefly summarise, the requirements for export eggs are:— 

1. The full-sized 2oz. egg and over. 

2. All eggs to be perfectly clean-shelled. 

ii. Eggs to arrive at the packing floors not more than five to six days old. 

4. Every extra egg exported has a stabilising effect on our local market for the 
remainder of the year. 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


ACEEAGE OF CROPS, SEASON 1931-1932. 

The Government Statist reports having <*ompleted an estimate of the probable 
acreage either sown or iiiiended to be sown with cereals for the season 1931-19.H2. This 
estimate is based on returns received from fanners in each agricultural hundred of the 
State. 

Following the usual practice, further reports will be obtained after all sowing is 
completed, when the whole* of the figures will be reviewed for a further estimate to be 
issued iu September. 

Estimated fVh^at Acreage. 

^ .. 

Division. Actual, Estimated, Increase. 

19.30-31. 1931-32. ' 


Central. 708,915 696,000 — 13,916 

Lower North. 9.33,983 916,000 — 18,083 

Upper North. 366,778 390,000 + 33,222 

South-Eastern. j 71,984 60,000 — 11,084 

Western . ! 1,264,460 1,176,000 — 89,460 

Murray Mallee . 1,171,103 1,066,000 —106,103 


Total State 


4,607,213 


4,300,000 —207,213 


When it is recalled that the area sown last season, 4,507^213 acres, was substanti¬ 
ally a record, the decrease of 207,000 acres, or 5 per cent., this season, is insignificant. 
Tho increase from 1925-1926 had been continuous and substantial, as follows:--^ 
1925-26, 2,750,873 acres; 1926-27, 3,003,667; 1927-28, 3,324,983 acres, 1928-29, 

3,775,601 acres; 1929-30, 3,987,310; 1930-31, 4,507,213 acres. 

Barley, —Actual, 1930-31, 267,369 acres; estimated, 1931-32, 240,000. 

Oats. —^Actual, 1930-31, 519,300 acres; estimated, 1931-32, 522,500. 

Area FoZZoioed.—<The area fallowed during 1930-31 for the 1931-32 cr<^s was 
2,513,000 acres. The substantial increase since 1925-26 is shown as follows:—1925-26, 
1,885,753 acres; 1926-27, 2,099,979 acres; 1927-28, 2,169,483 acres; 1928-29, 2,199,231 
acres; 1929-30, 2,293,964 acres; and 1930-31, 513,000 acres. 

Fwe Yeara^ Clearing of New Xa»d.---l>uring the five yearn to 1929-30 886,381 acres 
have been cleared in the Western Division, 225,782 duHi^; 1929-30; and 725,301 acres 
^ the Muritay Mallee Division, 138,233 acres during 1929-30. The total for the whole; 
>^^tate u 1,72^58 acres and 392,168 acres for year 1929-30. 
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RED COMB EGG ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST. 

EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1931-32. 

Conduoted at the Purafield Poultry Stotion under the Supervision of the Department 

of Agrioulture. 

Total No. oi Fens.—Section 1, White Leghorns—141 birds. Section 2, Black 

Minoroa—-9 birds. Section 8, Black Orpington—57 birds. 

Twelve Months Test. To start on April let, 1931. 

Section l.-^Wkite Leghorns, 


Competitor. 


Address. 


Score for Month ended June 
30th, 1931. 

. 1 " ! 

Bird No. Bird No. ' Bird No. 
and Eggs 1 and Eggs | and Eggs Totals. 
Laid. ‘ Laid. Laid. 


Barker, 0. R. 

Hartmann^ 8. 

Hartmann, 8. 

Cooper, E. E. 

Cooper, S. 

Cooper, S. 

Hutton, Mrs. M. £. 

Easther, C. J. 

Tolhurst, A. E. ... 
Tolhurst, A. E. — 

Fidge, H.. 

Eidge, H. 

Burton, C. J. C. ... 

Earl Bros. 

Duhring, T.. 

Stanton, L. O.. 

Barrett, L.. 

Kappler, C. E. 

Kappler, 0. E. 

Hamden, W. R. ... 

Lamerto^ E. A. 

WilUams, W. R. ... 

Heath, H. E. 

Gurr, A. A H. 

Gavin, G. C. 

Gavin, G. C. 

Gavin, G. C. 

Gavin, G. C. 

Robinson, A. E. ... 

Brown, C. D. 

Riggs, N. 

Anderson, J. 

Raasmusaen, H. A. . 
Parker, S. J. H. ... 
Hutchinson, A. S. .. 

Thomas, C. R. 

Urlwin, A. P. 

Wiese, W. 

Wiese, W. 

Wimams,W.B. ... 
Wfljiams. W. R. ... 
Marsh, C. A. 


; Edwardstown. 

I Salisbury .... 

! Salisbury .... 

I Edwardi^wn.. 
I Edwardstown.. 
I Edwardstown.. 
, Clarence Park . 
I Black Forest .. 

Torrens Park . 
; Torrens Park . 

Clarence Park . 
; Clarenoe Park . 

Mallala. 

! Mallala. 

Mallala. 

i Warradale .... 

; Angaston. 

Ascot Park ... 
Ascot Park ... 
Kersbrook .... 
Edwardstown.. 

! Frewville. 

j Mile End. 

! Scott’s Creek .. 

: I^Usbury. 

' Salisbury. 

; Salisbury. 

i Satisbuiy. 

Hectorvule ... 

, Morphettville . 

Camden. 

Warradale .... 

Ethelton . 

Alberton . 

I Athelstone ... ^ 

, Hectorville ... 
Balaklava .... 

; Cabra. 

Cabra. 

I Frewville. 

I Frewville 
’ Gawler. 


( 1 ) 60 ■ 

(4) 49 1 

(7) 62 I 

(10) 17 i 
(13) 56 ' 
( 16 ) 8 i 

(19)67 

(22) 51 
(26) 63 

(28) 66 : 

(31) 32 

(34) 9 

(37)48 

(40) 18 
(43) 47 

(46)67 
(49) 61 

( 62 )- 
(56)- 
(68) 39 

(61) 18 
(64) 66 ! 
(67) 42 

(70) 69 1 
(73) 29 i 
(76) 28 1 

(79) 46 i 

(82) 46 

(86) 20 I 

(88) 41 ! 

(91) 40 
(94)48 

(97) 49 

(100)64 

(103) 63 

(106) 61 

(109) 37 

(112) 62 

(115) 47 
(118) 69 

(l2l) 66 
(124) 62 


(2) 67 I 
(6) 43 I 

(8) 61 j 

(11) 13 j 
(14) 64 I 
(17)43 I 

(20) 64 : 

(23) 69 ' 
(26) 65 

(29) 44 

(32) 64 > 

(35) 65 , 

(38) 62 

(41) 42 i 
(44)31 

(47)47 1 
(50)48 ! 

(63) - 
(66) - ; 
(59)43 

(62) 66 : 
(66) 46 ! 
(68) 27 

(71) 56 
(74) 10 i 
(77) 9 i 

(80)44 ; 

(83)31 I 
(86)41 ! 

(89) 37 I 

(92) 46 
(96) 24 , 

(98) 45 ; 

(101)47 i 

(104)51 i 

(107) 49 j 

(110) 34 I 

(113) 67 ! 

(116) 46 ; 
(119)21 i 

(122) 60: 
(126) 53 


(3)66 
(6) 42 

(9)60 

(12)45 
(16) 41 
(18)66 

(21)42 ! 

(24) 66 
(27) 60 

(30) 31 

(33) 36 

(36) 26 

(39) 66 

(42) 10 I 
(46) 39 ; 

(48) 43 ; 
(61) 67 j 

(64) — 
(67)- 
(60) 42 

(63) 42 
(66)46 
(69) 45 

(72) 4 
(76) 24 
(78) 68 

(81) 42 

(84) 61 
(87) 46 

(90) 43 

(93) 20 
(96) 30 

(99)48 

(102) 46 

(105) 65 

(108) 48 

(111)50 

(114)48 

(117)60 : 
( 120 ) 66 ^ 

(123) 66 I 

(126) 66 I 
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JBgg-Laying Compe^ton .—Section l.--* White Leg horns —oontin ued. 


Score for Month ended June 
30th, 1931._ 


(Competitors. 

. Address. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals. 

(deland, W. L. 

Beaumont. 

(127) 62 

(128) 51 

(129)58 

171 

Caelend, W, L. 

Beaumont. 

(130) 64 

(131) 03 

(132) 52 

179 

Sage, H. B. 

Nuriootpa .a 

(133) 60 

(134) 54 

(135)48 

162 

Vow^, C. C. 

Westbourne Park . • 

! (136)53 

(137) 57 

(138) 56 

166 

Oeorge, L. £. 

Redfern . 

(139) 6 

(140) 58 

(141) 63 

116 

Totals. 


1,996 

2,047 

2,046 

6,088 


Section 2.— Black Minorcae. 






Score for Month ended June 




30th, 1931. . 


, (Competitor. 

Address. 







Bird No. 

Bird No. 

Bird No. 




and Eksb 

and Eggs 

and Eggs 

Totals 



Laid. 

Laid. 

Laid. 


Qameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(142) 21 

(143) 56 

(144) 19 

96 

Willianu, W. R. 

Frewville. 

(145) 13 

(146) 5 

(147) 22 

40 

Bari Broa. .. 

Mallala. 

(148) 15 

(149) 11 1 

(150) 15 

41 

Totals. 


49 

72 

56 

177 


Section 3 .—Black Orp ingtons. 


Score for Month ended June 





3(Hh, 1931. , 


(Competitor. 

Address. 

1 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Bird No. 

1 and Eggs 

1 Laid. 

Bird No. 
and Eggs 
Laid. 

Totals 

Southon, Mrs. E. 

1 

(Clarence Gardena .. 

(187) 36 

(188) 3 

(189) 23 

I 61 

Gameau, V. F. 

Woodville . 

(190) 45 

(191) 38 

(192)10 

93 

Williams, W. R. 

FrewvillA . 

(193) 59 
(196)46 

(194) 61 
(197) 58 

(195) 79 
(198) 52 

199 

156 

Pillar, L. A. 

Haml^ Bridge .. • 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny. 

(199) 28 

(200) 64 

(201) 5 

97 

Aird, J. R., A Son . 

Kilkenny. 

(202)16 

(203) 29 

(204) 8 

52 

Wade, A. E. 

Marion. 

(205) 45 

(206) 53 

(207) 6 

104 

Tolhurst, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(208)32 

(209)71 

(210) 43 

1 146 

Tolhuist, A. E. 

Torrens Park . 

(211)70 

(212) 72 

(213) 21 

! 163 

(Compton, R. G. 

Southon, Mrs. E. 

Woodforde. 

(214) 69 

(216) 73 

(216) 36 

178 

Oarenoe Oardens .. 

(217) 25 

(218) 37 

(219) 30 

92 

Heath, H. E. 

mie End. 

(220)35 

(221) 43 

(222) 23 

101 

Wittenburg, W. H. L. 

Goodwood. 

(223) 52 

(224) 36 

(225) 18 

106 

Gttzr, A. A H. 

Scott’s (Creek . 

(226) 53 

(227)14 

(228) 17 

84 

Bobhison, A. E. 

Heotorville .. 

(229) 46 

(230) 24 

(231) 49 

119 

Smart, H. J.... 

Grovene . : 

(232) 7 

(233) 25 

(234) 14 

46 

Wmiams, W. R. 

Frewville.! 

(235)28 

(236)15 

(237) 21 

64 

Waiiams, W. R. 

Frewville.j 

(238) 23 

(239) 39 

(240)35 

97 

Osborn, E. L. 


(241)45 

(242) 74 

(243)30 

149 

tl|;otals. 

. 1 

758 

829 

520 

] 

2,107 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 

FOR JULY. 


[By Chas H. Beaumont, District Horticultural Instructor.] 


Tihe splendid rains have given the new season an excellent start, better tban we have 
seen for Jbhe past five years; the subsoil should have a good storage to carry the trees 
through the year and enable them to produce a big crop of fruit. It now remains for 
us to see that that crop is of high grade. 

Pruning should be proceeded witli and completed as early as possible, being careful 
to leave as much wood as we can for fruiting, and also careful to do away with any 

wood likely to harbor disease, such as broken ends, and so on. Vines should certainly 

be able to carry more wood than last season. When selecting rods try and get good, 

healthy wood in such a position that it will be easily handled by those who have to 

secure it to the supports, and will be safe from the work of the cultivators; clean the 
vines as much as possible to prevent fungous tn^oubles. 

Get all cuttings burned or carted away as soon as practicable. 

Destroy all wasting fruits and leave drying racks open to the birds. 

Do not allow water to remain stagnant about trees or vines or strawberry beds. 

The first chance that oilers, try out the practice of using a fungicide to assist in 
controlling curl leaf, shot hole, scab, &c., using w'inter strength Bordeaux Mixture, or 
use blucstone alone; it will not prevent good work if the trees are wet, but rain will 
spoil its effectiveness. 

Finish planting whenever the day is fine enough for the soil to be friable; do not 
continue the work Avhen the soil is sloppy. 

Tomato houses require constant attention if disease is to be controlled. Take out and 
destroy all sickly plants. Keep the house and the Burroundings free from wiAods. For 
cut worms or other caterpillars use arsenate of lead spray or dust, and for white fly 
use black leaf 40 or nicodust 3 per cent. Drain all excess water from about the houses. 

Wet days afford an opportunity to make sure that the spray outfit is ready for 
service. 

Treat vines affected by anthracnose thoroughly and save loss later on; ask for instruc¬ 
tion if required. 


M. F. HODGE, A.C.I.V. 

UCENSED LAND VALUATOR AND AGENT, 

42t GRBNFBLL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 

*Fhoas: Oent. <981. .. Privato: Btirliiif 867. .. Teleirrsiiif: Ifsithodgs, Adslalds. 


SFBOXALIZB IN COUNTRY VALUATIONS. 

LOWEST QUOTES FOB ALL GRASS SEEDS. 

LUCERNE AND CLOVERS ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
EXPERT ADVICE ON GRASSES AND CLOVERS. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

BIVEB MUBBAY PRUNINO OOMPETITIONB. 

The annual Elver Murray Pruning Competitions, conducted under the auspices of 


the Agricultural Bureau^ were held 

in the 

Government Orchard, 

Berri, on June 17th, 

1931. Mr. £. Leishman (District 

Horticultural Instructor) 

acted as judge, 

and was 

assisted by Messrs. C. Smith (Rcnmark) and L. Oliapple (Berri). 

The following tables 

set out the awards:— 

Fruit 

Trees. 






Apricot. 

Pear. 

Peach. 

Total, 



100 

100 

100 

300 

F. G. Fox, Berri. 


.... 88 

91 

93 

272 

B. Isaiaeson, Waikerie. 

. 

. 89 

89 

89 

267 

A. Wedd, Mypolonga. 


. 90 

82 

93 

^ 265 

M. Pethick, Eenmark. 


.... 84 

89 

92 

265 

£. A. Liddicoat, Moorook .. . 

. 

.... 86 

90 

88 

264 

J. Virgo, Waikerie. 


. 90 

87 

85 

262 

L. Andrews, Waikerie. 

. .. .. 

.... 86 

88 

87 

261 

W. Harris, Berri. 

. 

.... 84 

85 

89 

258 

E. A. Milde, Mypolonga .... 


.... 84 

86 

86 

256 

E. Bout, Berri.. 


.... 86 

82 

83 

251 

W. Vogt, Mypolonga. 


.... 82 

83 

85 

250 

P. R. Battaras, Moorook ., . . 


.... 81 

85 

79 

245 


Mr. F. G. Fox, Berri, won the trophy presented by the Royal Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society for the highest score in the Fruit Tree? Section. 


Vmt‘ Section, 



Sultana. 

Currant. 

Gordo. 

Total. 


120 

100 

100 

320 

J. Virgo, Waikerie. 

. 104 

88 

84 

276 

P. Andrews, Waikerie. 


92 

83 

276 

H. M. Perkins, Berri. 

. 107 

78 

87 

272 

A. Pietch, Benmark. 


82 

88 

271 

M. Pethick, Benmark. 

. 103 

75 

89 

267 

F. G. Fox, Berri. 


85 

87 

264 

E. A. Liddicoat, Moorook .. .. 

. 95 

88 

79 

262 

P. E. Battams, Moorook .. .. 


78 

82 

261 

S. Loxton, Moorook. 

. 103 

87 

70 

260 

G. Elliot, Waikerie. 

. 99 

80 

79 

258 

A. Wedd, Mypolonga. 

. 92 

80 

81 

253 

B. Jones, Benmrk ., .. .. .. 

. 98 

75 

79 

2.52 

J. G. Beckwith, Berri. 


81 

76 

252 

A. E. Milde, Mypolonga .. .. 


73 

78 

243 

W. Vogt, Mypolon^. 

.. .. 92 

72 

72 

236 

As Mr. J. Virgo, Waikerie, won 

the enp ,presented by 

Nitrogen Fertilisers 

Ltd. for 


the highest aggregate score in both sections of the competition, the committee decided 
to award t\\fi Royal Agricultural Society's cup in the Vine Section to Mr. P. Andrews, 
Waiherie. ^ 
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RIVER MURRAY PRUNING COMPETITIONS. 



Cop vreMBttd by Hiirogea FertiUitti Ltd. for tho hifhatt afcrresate loora] in the 
1981 Bifor Mumy Fmninf Oompatitioof. Won by Mr. T. Virgo, Wnikarie. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 

MAY, 1931. 

Impobts. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels). 4,339 

Apples, (histard (bushel). ^ 

Bananas (bushels).^ 12,691 

Citrus— 

Grape fruit (bushel). 1 

Lemons (bushels). 10 

Changes (bushels) . 4 

Passion fruit (bushels). 490 

Pears (bushel). 1 

Pineapples (bushels). 732 

Tomatoes (bushels). 36 

Peanuts (bags). 115 

Peanuts, kernels (bags). 40 

Cabbages (bags). 8 

Cauliflowers (bags). "2 

Onions (bags). 2,040 

Potatoes (bags). 2,939 

Bulbs (packages). 41 

Plants (packages). 44 

Seeds (packages). 86 

Trees, fruit (packages). 11 

Wine casks (number). 2,286 

Fumigated — 

Trees, fruit (packages). 10 

Wine casks (number). 13 

Bejecied — 

Apples, custard (bushel).i 

Bananas (bushels) ... 30 

Pineapples (bushels). 16^ 

Overseas, 

(State I^aw.) f 

Wine casks (number). 666 

Fumigated — 

Wine casks (numbt*r) .. 8 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &e . 768 113,268 

Bamboos. 3 — 

Palmyra stalks. 20 — 


Rattans.. - no — 

Soil. 8 1,120 

Timber. 21,840 46,226 

Super f^t 

Expohth. 

Federal Commerce Jet. 

Packages. 

England—Apples. 450 

India—Apples. 482 

Oranges. 90 

Grapes. 701 

New Zealand—Oranges.^. 80 

Lemons. 427 

Grapes .... .. 174 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on June 24th, 
there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), H. N. Wicks (Vice-Chairman), 
J. W. Sandford, P, H, Joues, S. Shepherd, A. L. McEwin, P. J. Baily, Professor A. J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture), W. R. Birks (Principal Boseworthy AgricuHural 
College), and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received from Mr. A. J. 
Cooke and Dr. A. E. V. Richardson. 

Blue Striped Wool PooJes. —The following resolution was submitted by the Blackheath 
Branch: '^That the Advisory Board take the necessary Btei>s to overcome the objection 
against color lines in wool packs. ^ * It was decided that the Secretary should ascertain 
from the Stockowners’ Association what action had been taken in this matter, « 

young People*s Employment Burecm.—yLt, P. H. Jones wjis appointed to represent the 
Board on the Young People’s Employment Bureau. 

New Bremohes. —Approval was given, to the formatiou of new Branches at Penola 
(Women’s), Belvidere, and Macclesfield, as from August Ist, 1931, and the following 
gentlemen were entered as foundation members of tho latter Branch:—^11. Ross, 
J. Schmidt, R. Mountstephens, W. Whitehouse, T. Ijane, .1. McGrath, S. Peters, C. Yates, 
B. Johnson, J. O’Loughlin, P. Pfeiffer, H. McDonald, E. Stecker, L. Boothby, H. Turner, 
W. Lamshed, H. Rogers, H. Birks, A. Francis, P. Ball, II. Forbes, M. Williamson, 
J. Kenner, K. Bowen, O. and E. Kuchel. 

Life Memhers. —The following names were added to the roll of Life Members of the 
Agricultural Bureau:—Messrs. T. Ryan (Wnreowie), IT. W. Nosworthy (Gumeracha), 
E. Leishman (Murray Bridge), W. P. Foulis (Willowie). 

Becord of Services. —The Secretary was instructed to send a letter expressing the 
appreciation of the Board of the services of Mr. H. W. Cornish, who has acted as Secre¬ 
tary of the Weavers Branch for a number of years. 

New Members. —The following names w<?re added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Morchard—E. T. Tilbrook; Mount G.ambier—H. Kuhl; Jamestown—^F. Farrington. 
As from August 1st.—Maltee—W. H. Klau; Kelly—^1^. L. Toole; Mount Barker—Messrs, 
Miels and Lucie; Parilla Well Women’s—Mrs. C. Napper, Miss K. Pahl. 

Number of members, 8,537; number of Branches, 308. 

Beti/rement of Members. —The following members retire on June 30th in accordance 
with the constitution of the Board:—Messrs. G. Jeffrey, A. L. McEwin, J. W. Sandford, 
R. H. Martin, S. Shepherd, and Dr. A. E. V. Richardson, but are eligible for re-appoint¬ 
ment by the Hon. the Minister. 

In Committee. —Other items Avere taken in committee. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

PIGS FOR SALE 


Pure Berkshires and a few Pure Tamworths. 

PRICES—FBOltt TWO GUINEAS. 

Full particulars from The Principal. 
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DAIRY AKD TABM PROD0OB IlSABSBTS. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on July Ist, 19ril:— 

Bx]tter.— The outlook for the present season is the most promising for very many 
years past, and the good general mins received throughout the past month will have a 
very beneficial effect, not only on the growing pastures, but will recoup the subsoils 
after the severe drain made upon them during the past few years. Production of butter 
is steadily improving, and shipments are going forward regularly overseas. Providing 
the markets continue favorable, the outlook for the daiiying industry is decidedly 
hopeful. There was very little fluctuation in values during this month, although store 
and collectors^ butters eased somewhat, owing to the fact tliat there is only a limited 
demand in the Commonwealth for such, and this is a line which cannot be exported with 
profit. Present quotations are:—Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 3}d. 
Prints and delivery extra. Second and third grades, Js. IJd. (These prices are subject 
to the stabilisation levies.) Well-conditioned store and collectors^ 9d. to lOd. 

Egos. —As usual at this time of the year, production is showing an increase, and 
values eased. The outlook for a heavy export season seems assured, and arrangements 
are being made for shipments to go forward towards the end of this month, wliich will 
be followed by regular consignments afterwards. As all the States of the Common¬ 
wealth are anticipating a very heavy surplus, the only outlet is to London; but values 
will have to recede considerably before shipments are payable, as London market is 
considerably easier than last year. Present prices are:-—Ordinary country eggs, fresh 
hen, 9d. per dozen; duck, lOd. per dozen; selected, tested, and infertile, higher. 

Cheese. —The supplies of cheese from the South-East have only been small throughout 
the month, but this is usual during the cold iHjriod of the year, and a large increase in 
production cannot be looked for for a month or two yet. Rates are steady. New 
makes, large to loaf, 8*id. to 8^d. per lb.; semi-matured and matured, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Almonds. —Suppli<*8 of almonds sent in have been fairly extensive, but a good steady 
demand was experienced throughout, both local and interstate purchasers operating. 
The call for kernels has been exceptionally brisk, and mtes firmed, present quotations 
being:—^Brandis, 7d. to 7id.; mixed softshells, 6d. to OJd.; hardsliells, 3^^. to 3id.; 
kernels, Is. 8d. per lb. 

Honey. —Steady sale for prime quality honey continued throughout the month umbn* 
review, but lower grades were again neglected. Sales to Western Australia were pre¬ 
vented bectause of the regulations there in connection with ‘^foul brood, and orders 
had to be turned down because of this. Rates are steady. Prime clei^ extracted, in 
liquid condition, 3i<l. to SJd.; best quality candied lots, 21d. to 3}d.; second gThde, l^d. 
to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax.—I n moderate supplies. Demand steady; Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. per lb., accord¬ 
ing to sample. 

Bacon. —Considering the lower purchasing power of the people generally, the demand 
for bacon kept up well. This is accounted for largely by the fact that prices are quite 
reasonable, as compared with other meats. Ample supplies were marketed each week 
by the factories, so that there was no nee<] for importations from the other States. 
Best local sides, 9d. to 94d.; best local factory cured middles, 9d. to 9Jd.; large, 8id.; 
local rolls, 8d. to 8id.; Geo. Parmer’s “Sugar Cane” brand hams. Is. Id.; local hams, 
lOd. to 10Jd.; cooked, Is. to Is. Id.; Sugar Cane” brand lard, in packets lid., in 
bulk lOd., per lb.; local prints, 9d, per lb. 

Live Poultry. —The catalogues of live poultry submitted throughout the month were 
again fairly representative, but poulterers regularly attended the sales and purchased 
freely. Good clearances were effected from week to week, but the quality of many of 
the birds submitted were only light to medium breeds, and the really first-class stock 
have been somewhat short of requirements. Prime roosters, 3s. to 48. Id.; extra heavy 
roosters to 4s. 6d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 2s. (>d. to 2s. lid.*; fair-conditioned 
cockerels, 28. to 28. 5d.; cliickens lower; heavyweight hens, 2s. 9d. to 4 b.; medium hens, 
2s, 3d. to 2s, 8d.; light hens. Is. 8d. to 2s. 2d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. 
Geeae, 3s. 6d. to 5s.; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 3d. to 48. (id.; Muscovy ducks, 
28. 3d. to 38.; ordinal ducks, Is. 9d. to 2s. 2d.; ducklings lower. Turkeys, good to 
prime condition, 8d. to 94d. per lb., live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 6Jd. to 7id. 
per lb., live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower. Pigeons, 4d. to 6d. each 

Potatoes.-— Local, 4s. to 4s. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions.—^B roivii, 5s. (id. to ds. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

13» fdl(>wiM figi^ from data .upp^ by the Commonwealth Hetewologiod Deparlanent. 
•how the laln&U at the subjoined stations for tiie month and to the end June. ml. also 
the average preoipitation to the end of J une and the average annual rainfaU. 


Station. 

For 

June, 

1931. 

1 C-t 

\IP 

Av*ge 

to end 
June. 

Av*ge ! 
Annual ; 
Eain- 
fall. 

Station. 

For 

June, 

1 1931. 1 

1 1 

I Av'ge 1 
end 

June. 1 1 


i 


i 


—--j 



Fab Nobth and Ubfbb Nobth. 


Oodnadatta. 

1-46 

2*44 

2*78 

Marree. 

0-83 

3*67 

3*14 

Farina . 

0-80 

4-82 

3*67 

Copley . 

Beltana .. i. 

1-34 

1-00 

6*53 

4*42 

4*44 

4*66 

RHyimy.i[i. 

1-86 

6*00 

7*28 

Hookina. 

3-42 

9*16 

5*54 

Hawker . 

3*12 

11*67 

5*89 

Wilson. 

2-63 

»-10 

6-71 

Gordon. 

1*74 

6*68 

5*21 

Quom. 

2-26 

6-92 

6*07 

Port Augusta .... 

2‘41 

7*70 

4*76 

Bruce .. 

1*86 

6*l>5 

4*53 

Hammond. 

2*00 

6*28 

6*26 

Wilmington. 

3*25 

8*36 

8*03 

\WUowie . 

3*40 

8-00 

6-61 

Melrose . 

1 4*07 1 

10*27 

10*61 

Booleroo Centre... 

2*71 

7*49 

6-95 

Port Germein .... 

2*63 

6-48 

I 5*96 

Wirrabara. 

2*99 

7*08 

8*66 

Appila . 

2*40 

6*47 

6*66 

Cradock. 

1*64 

6*73 

6*27 

Carrieton. 

2*21 

6*77 

6*68 

Johnburg . 

196 

6*98 

4*81 . 

Euielia. 

2*03 

6-38 

6-01 

Oiroroo . 

2*64 

6*93 

6*29 

Naokara. 

1*71 

609 

6*73 

Black Rook. 

2*46 

6*20 

6*80 

Oodlawirra . 

2*12 

6*42 

— 

Peterborough .... 

2*46 

6*61 

6*03 

Yongala. 

2*88 

7*36 

6*31 


4- 72 

5- 86 
6*46 
7-93 
8*69 

1202 

11- 51 

12- 28 
11-84 

10- 73 
13-42 

9-43 

9-94 

11- 41 
17-63 

12 - 11 
23*01 
16-26 
12-47 
19-34 
14*69 

10- 87 
12*40 
10*64 
13*06 
13*28 

11- 16 
12*60. 


Lowbb Nobth— continued, 
Brinkworth .., 

Bly th. 

Clare. 

Mintaro . 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton. 

Baiaklava .... 

Port Wakefield 

Terowie . 

Yaroowie. 

Hallett. 

Mount Bryan . 

Kooringa. 

FarrelTs Plat . 

W»8T OP Mubray Banob. 


3*17 

8*66 1 

6*89 1 

15*85 

3*18 

9-13 

7*62 

16*86 

4*10 1 

11*86 1 

10-93 1 

24*61 

4*45 

12*56 

9*84 

23*43 

4*36 

12*41 

11-93 

27*10 

3*61 

10*96 

10*64 

24*08 

3*07 

8*00 

7-77 

17*44 

1*81 

6*64 

7-16 

16*61 

1*29 

4-68 

6*48 

13*04 

1*63 

5*18 

6-87 

13*47 

1*49 

4*77 

6-17 

13*72 

2*47 

6*49 

! 7-02 

16-47 

2*46 

6*66 

1 7*06 

16*79 

2*94 

7*63 

7*94 

17*96 

3*28 

9*20 

8-21 

18*76 


Nobth-East, 


Yunta . 

2*41 

7-20 

427 

Waukaringa . 

1*62 

6*91 

4*03 

MAwnfthill . 

1*17 

4*81 

4*19 

Cookbum. 

1*47 

8*37 

4*16 

Bzx>kenHillsN.S.W. 

1*78 

9*26 

4-99 


! j Manoora .... 
jj Saddle worth . 
j Marrabel .... 
j! Riverton .... 

jj Tarlee. 

ij Stockport .... 
1 1 Hamley Bridge 

!j Kapunda. 

j Fieeling. 

; Greenock. 

I; Truro. 

_ ij StockweU. 

13-30 j! Nurfootpa .... 

Lyndooh . 

Williamstown.. 


8-46 

8*06 

8-31 

7*93 

9*61 


2-68 
2-63 
2*74 
2*74 
2-33 
2*82 
2-27 
2-18 
2-05 
2*61 
2-79 
2*96 
3*27 
3*48 
3*33 
4-24 
7*13 I 
Adxlaids Plains. 


8*91 

8*00 

18-94 

8-62 

8*77 

19*60 

9*26 

8-66 

19-87 

9*68 

9*26 

20*81 

8*11 

8*10 

18-13 

8*68 

7-46 

16-81 

6-84 

7*56 

16*60 

8*60 

8-83 

19*85 

7*94 

7-93 

17*96 

8*70 

1 9*37 

21-68 

8*13 

8*77 

20*09 

8*48 

8*83 

20-18 

10*23 

9*04 

20*66 

1030 

9-86 

22*49 

8.69 

9*97 

22*12 

1 1006 

1013 

23*68 

14*43 

12*46 

27*71 


Lowbb North. 

PortPirie . 

Port Broughton .. 

Bute. 

Lama. 

Oaltowie. 

Jamestown . 

Gladstone . 

Crystal Brook .... 

G^rgetown. 

Narridy . 

Redhifl. 

Spalding . 

Gnlnare. 

Yaoka . 

Koolunga. 

Annvtown. 


3*19 

716 

6*42 

13*26 

2*78 

7-62 

6*64 

14*02 

3*78 

7-60 

7*09 

15*48 

2*59 

6-61 

7*97 

18*11 

2*76 

6-66 

7-36 

16*86 

2*78 

7*12 

7-61 

17*84 

2*78 

7*20 

7*14 

16*40 

3*30 

7*47 

7*16 

16-87 

3*43 

8*28 

8*27 

18*47 

•3*19 

7*36 

7*27 

16-93 

3*62 

8-07 

7*66 

16.63 

2-58 

7-24 

7*99 

1 19*34 

3-13 

9*07 

7*89 

18-74 

2*48 

7*63 

6*89 

15*36 

2*67 

6*99 

6*90 

16*62 

3-70 

9*16 

7*13 

16*70 


Owen . 

Mallala .... 
Rosewortby 
Gawler .... 
Two Wells . 
Virginia.... 


j Salisbury_ 

j Adelaide .... 
Glen Osmond 
j Magill. 


2*12 

7*26 

6*93 

2*71 

7 12 

7*69 

2*36 

8*63 

7*81 

2*64 

8*46 

8*84 

2*51 

7*03 

7*61 

2*86 

8*02 

8*10 

3*36 

9*99 

8*03 

3-44 

8*48 

8*83 

6*46 

11*61 

10-00 

6*46 

13*38 

12-13 

6*12 

13*18 

12-01 


Mount Lofty Ranqbs. 
Tuiitree Gully... 

Stifling West .. 

Uraidla . 

Clarendon . 

Morphett Vale . 

Noarlunga. 

Willunga . 

Aldinga . 


6*46 

13*10 

12-78 

12*67 

26*82 

21-63 

10*41 

21-89 

20-28 

8*51 

17-03 

16-33 

6*61 

13-49 

10-61 

4*96 

10-92 

9-67 

6*38 

16-68 

12-13 

4-91 


9-62 


13-91 

16*67 

17*38 

19*06 

16-81 

17*28 

17*61 

18*60 

21*12 

26*06 

26*61 


27*63 

46*90 

44*11 

32*91 


20-40 

26*02 

20-26 
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Mount Loftt Bangbs— conid , 

Myponga. 9-31 18-61 12*9' 

Normanville . 6-10 10-81 9-7J 

Yankalilla. 6-78 13*66 10*9 

Mount Pleasant .. 6*26 12*08 11*9' 

Biidwood. 6-06 12*79 12*8 

Gumeraoba . 6-67 15*68 14*9 

MiUbrookBeservoir 6-74 16*98 16*0 

Twecdvale. 8-73 17*42 16-8 

Woodside. 7-79 16*96 14*1 

Ambleside. 7*40 16*60 16*2 j 

Nairne . 4*28 11*69 12*6 

Mount Barker .... 6*84 16*17 13*9 


Macclesfield 
Meadows .. 


9*31 

18-61 

12*97 

29*14 

6*10 

10*81 

9*76 

20*73 

6*78 

13*66 

10*96 

22*95 1 

6*26 

12*08 

11*99 

27*29 1 

6*06 

12*79 

12*80 

29*28 

6-67 

16*68 

14*99 

33*46 1 

6*74 

16-98 

16*06 

36*65 

8*73 

17*42 

16*84 

36*96 

7*79 

16*96 

14*10 

32*38 

7*40 

15*60 

16*28 

36*02 

4*28 

! 11*69 

12*64 

28*22 

6*84 

16*17 

13*91 

31*71 

6*62 

16*08 

16*26 

33*29 

6*00 

14*36 

13*33 

30*62 

7*68 

17*49 

16*16 

36*34 

2*71 

1 8*38 

8*68 

19*43 

1 


Av'ge, 

0 Av*g6 Anoual 

June, I end to end Bsln- 

1081. i June. June. fall. 


Wbst of Spbnobb*8 Gulf— conid, 

ill .1 1*90 I 6*21 I 6*24 ♦12*07 

» . 1*81 8*12 6*68 I 14*61 


Bndall . 

1*90 

5*21 

- Cleve . 

1*81 

8*12 

1 Cowell . 

1*01 

3*79 

I Miltalie . 

1*84 

6*60 

Darke’s Peak ., 

2*99 

7*89 

! Bimba. 

2*62 

6*80 


Yorkb Peninsula. 


Mubbay Plats and Valley. 

Meningie . 3*04 7-37 8*i 

Blilang . 1*89 6*34 7*^ 

Langhome’s Creek 1*72 6*40 6*/ 

WelBngton . 2*06 7*20 6*< 

Tailem Bend. 2*63 9*10 7*-( 

Murray Bridge 1’29 6*02 

Callington . 1*38 6*66 6 i 

Mannum .. 1*00 6*06 6*^ 

Palmer. 1*91 6*60 6*^ 

Sedan. 1*46 4*74 6*( 

Swan Beach . 1 *34 6*84 4'i 

Blanchetown. 1*62 6*11 6*1 

Eudunda. 2*04 8-39 I'i 

Sutherlands. 1*92 6*32 4*' 


Morgan . 1*88 

Waikerie . 1*77 

Overland Comer .. 1*68 

Lozton. 2*08 

Benmark. 2*00 


Eucla. 2*46 

Nullarbor. 1*67 

Fowler’s Bay .... 3*92 

Penong. 3*69 


Koonibba . 3*28 

Denial Bay . 2.85 

Ceduna. 2*77 


7-37 

8*52 

18-46 

6*34 

7*05 

16*06 

6*40 

6*68 

14*80 

7*20 

6*83 

14*64 

9*10 

7*40 

14*66 

6*02 

6-31 

13*76 

6*66 

683 

16*31 

6*06 

6*62 

11*63 

6*60 

6*47 

16*66 

4*74 

6*64 

12*16 

6*84 

4-86 

10*66 

6*11 

6*69 

11*14 

8-39 

7*66 

17*13 

6*32 

4*70 

10*79 

4-40 

4*24 

9*17 

4-86 

4’49 

9*61 

3*96 

4*99 

10*60 

6*82 

6*36 

11*60 

4*86 

4*79 

10*62 

er’s Gulf. 


7*29 

6*61 

♦9*96 

7*91 

4*65 

♦8*62 

11*80 

603 

11*76 

14*14 

6*80 

11*94 

11*74 

6*23 

♦11*64 

9*85 

6*66 

♦11*31 

9*10 

4-64 

9*82 

7*16 

4-78 

10*44 

8*35 

— 

♦_ 

8*67 

7*17 

14*91 

8*08 

— 

— 

9*11 

6*19 

13*73 

7*22 

_ 

— 

9*45 

6*23 

14*76 1 

10*10 

7*66 

16*47 

6*66 

6*66 

16*03 

6*46 

7*26 

17*77 

7-62 

8*84 

19*45 

6*20 

6*76 

14*14 ! 

— 

6*73 

16*83 

6*49 

6*42 

13*38 ' 

6*10 

5*60 

12*46 


Wallaroo . 

3*21 

7*41 

Kadina. 

3*13 

7*29 

Moonta .. 

2*79 

7*22 

Paskeville . 

3*06 

6*19 

Maitland . 

4*36 

9*63 

Ardrossan . 

1*89 

6*36 

Port Victoria .. 

3*11 

7*81 

Curramulka .... 

3*35 

8*74 

Minlaton . 

2*96 

7*92 

Port Vincent ... 

1*88 

6*61 

Brentwood .... 

3*12 

7*60 

Stansbury . 

2*19 

7*16 

Warooka . 

3*64 

8*28 

Yorketown .... 

2*31 

7*96 

Edithburgh .... 

2*16 

6*67 


South and South-East. 
Cape Borda .... 8*04 | 14*37 11* 

Kingscote . 4*09 8*92 8* 

Penneshaw .... 3*72 10*99 7* 

Victor Harbor .. 3*33 10*03 9* 

Port Elliot. 2*36 8*07 9* 


Meribah 


Sandalwood 


Pinnaroo 
Parilla .. 


Parrakie.. 

Geranium .... 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains 


Naracoorte 


S^kyBay. 3-08 7 16 4-78 10-44 3-28 7-93 8-28 

WirruUa.. 3*16 8*35 — ♦— 9*8^ 7 *81 7*86 

. 3 36 8^ Bordertown 2-61 6-84 8-64 

. if® i®? fiTTo I,-;;- Wolaeley . 3-12 8-24 8-04 

. ft® Frances . 3-20 8-36 8-60 

tZ Hi els •••• 

PortEUieton. 4-06 1010 7-M 16^7 ’!!!!! 4-40 12-33 10-16 

. I'll 55® 5®® J®^® Kingston. 4-82 14-14 11-28 

2^“*“ •.. if® 555 I|5 Bo* . 4-84 13-26 11-39 

Port^oola. 2-M 7-M 8M |9^ Beaohport. 632 13-49 12-74 

T«»by. ® ® S?? ilat MilUoe^ . 6-42 14-92 13-74 

. rift 5Is i5~ , Kalnngadoo.... 4-41 14-18 18-76 

SrW:::;::: ttol MounTGa mbler 3-66 12-12 13-66 


Kalangadoo .... 
Mount Gambler 


8*04 

1 14*37 

11*76 

4*09 

8*92 

8*78 

3*72 

10*99 

7*90 

3*33 

10*03 

9*80 

2*36 

8*07 

9*25 

2*46 

8*18 

8*32 

1*79 

602 

4*89 

2*04 

6*03 

5*54 

2*23 

6*33 

4*74 

2*16 

6*76 

4*86 

2*70 

7*04 

6*91 

2*21 

6*88 

6*27 

2*90 

7*27 

6*67 

3*26 

7*24 

6*06 

3*37 

7*36 

7*03 

3*66 

7*64 

6*16 

3*21 

7*88 

7*02 

2*35 

6*93 

7*11 

2*06 

6*16 

6*87 

2*60 

7*12 

7*62 

3*04 

8*46 

7*70 

3*28 

7*93 

8*28 

2*83 

7*81 

7*86 

2*61 

6*84 

8*54 

3*12 

8*24 

8*04 

3*20 

8*36 

8-60 

3*07 

10*79 

9*93 

3*40 

11*32 

11*60 

4*49 

12*33 

10*16 

4*82 

1414 

11*28 

4*94 

13*26 

11*39 

6*32 

13*49 

12*74 

6*42 

14*92 

13*74 

4*41 

14*18 

13*76 

3*56 

12*12 

13*65 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

index to CUBBBNT issue and dates of MEBT 1MG8 . 


Branch. 


Alawoona. 

AUanSlei^ 


Amyton. 

Angaston. 

AvDila . 

A^Ua-Yarrowle... 

Artnurton. 

Ashbourne. 

Auburn . ;••• 

Auburn Women s .. 

Balaklava . 

BaUiannah. 

Barmera .. 

Beetaloo Valley ... 
BelaUe North ..... 
Belalie Women's .. 

Berrl. 

Big Swamp. 

Blackheath. 

Black Bock. 

Black Springs ,.... 

Blackwood . 

Block B. 

Blyth. 

Boolcroo Centre.... 

Boolgun. 

Boor’s Plains - 

Borrlka . 

Bowhill . 

Brentwood . 

Brinkley . 

Brlnkworth. 

Brownlow . 

Buchanan . 

Bugle... 

Bundalcer Springs. 

Bunora. 

Bute. 

Butter . 

Calca . 

Cadell. 

Caliph . 

Caltowie. 

Canowie Belt .... 

Caralue . 

Carrow. 

Ghandada . 

Ghana .. 

Cherry Gardens .. 

Clantleld . 

Glare. 

Clarendon . 

Cleve . 

Cobdogla. 

ColUe . 

Colton . 

Coomandook .... 

Coonalpyn. 

Coonawarra. 

Ooorable . 

Copevllle. 

Coulta . 

Cradock . 

Cummins. 

Cungena 

Currency Creek .. 
Cygnet JUver .. • 
Darkens Peak ... 
Dudley 


Beport 

on 

Page. 


t 

X 

* 

1816 

t 

I 


1309 

1 


t 

1323 

t 


1319 


13 


I I ^ ^ ^ 


18 


I 1331 

I I 


Jbcuuuiv .. 

BlbowHlll . 


Dates of 
Meetings. 

i 

t| 

Aug. 

- 

28 

z i 
® i 

7 

22 1 

26 

R 

— 

27 


R 

- R 1 

2 

11 j 

29 

26 ! 

30 

! 

28 

25 

13 

10 

17 

21 

24 

28 

1 2 25 

6 

1 _ 

24 1 

1 2 


29 

26 

27 

24 1 

1 <&29 

26 j; 

14 

11 

29 

28 1 

16 

20 ! 

7 

4 1 

22 

26 || 

29 

26 j! 

Z ' 

7 

4 

27 

24 

2 

6 

"7 

5 

31 

^ i 

30 

27 

U) 

14 } 

2 


27 

31 ' 

i 28 

25* 


Branch. 


Beport 

on 

Page. 


! 


Budunda. 

Eurelia. 

Eurelia Women's. 

Everard Bast . 

Farrell's Flat . 

Fiuniss. 

Gawler Elver . 

Georgetown. 

Geranium . 

Gladstone . 

Gladstone Women’s .... 

Glencoe .. 

Glossop . 

Gomle. 

Goode Women’s. 

Greenock. 

Green Patch . 

Gulnare . 

Gumeracha . 

Halidon. 

Hanson . 

Hartley . 

Hawker . 

Hooklna. 

Hoyleton. 

Inman Valley. 

Ironbank . 

Jamestown . 

Jcrvols. 

Kalangadoo Women's . 

Kalaugadoo. 

Kalyan. 

Kangarilla. 

Eangarilla Women’s .. 

Kanmantoo. 

Kannl. 

Kapinnic. 

Kapunda. 

Karcultaby. 

Karoonda . 

Keith. 

Kelly . 

Ki KI. 

Kilkerran. 

Kongorong . 

Kooninga. 

Koonibba . 

Koonunga. 

Koppio. 

Kruigin . 

Kulkawirra. 

Kyancutta. 

Kybybolltc . 

I^meroo . 

Langhorne’s Creek ... 

Laura. 

Laura Bay. 

Lenswood and Forest Range i 

Light’s Pass . 

Lipson .. 

Lone Gum and Monash .. 

Lone Pine . i 

Longwood. I 

Low bank . 

Loxton. ; 

Lucindale . 

Lyndoch . 

McLaren Flat. 

MacGillivTay. I 

Mallala. 

Maltee . ; 

Mangalo .. i 

Mannanarie. , 

Harama. j 


I 

« 

13I5 


i 


Dates of 
Meetings. 


July. 


t 

* 

1322 

« 

1817 

* 

* 

1327 

* 

1328 


I 

1331 

I 


1831 


Aug. 


6 

11 

1 

81 


25 

25 

24 

10 

14 

29 

29 

6 

28 

27 


30 

20 

16 

15 

I 

14 

15 


16 

10 

29 

23 

25 

27 

23 

27 

27 

14 

7 

23 

26 
22 
25 


27 

25 

29 


29 

10 

28 

28 

20 

23 


22 

29 


14 

11 


26 

27 

31 

25 

17 
20 

19 

18 
8 

11 

19 

20 

14 


27 

1 

4 

24 

27 

24 

31 

11 

4 

27 

22 

26 

29 


22 

26 


26 

14 


17 

27 
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Bates of 
Meetings. 

July. Ang. 


Bates of 
Report Meetings. 

on -. 

Page. 

July. Aug. 


Meadows . 

Meribah. 

Milang . 

MlllendlUa. 

MUUoent . 

IDllicent Women's ... 

Miltalie . 

Mindarle . 

Mtnnlpa. 

Modbury. 

MMiarto South. 

M^ta . 

Moorlands. 

Moorook . 

Morchard. 

HorphettVale . 

Mount Barker. 

Mount Bryan . 

Mount Compass. 

Mount Oambier . 

Mount Hope. 

Mount Pleasant. 

Mount Remarkable .. 

Mount Schank . 

Mudamuckla. 

Mundalla. 

Murray Bridge. 

Murraytown . 

Mypolonga . 

Myrla. 

Kantawarra. 

Naracoorte . 

.Narridy . 

Karmng. 

Kelshaby. 

Kelshaby Women's .. 

Ketherton . 

New Residence. 

North Booborowie ... 

Nunjikompita. 

Nunkeri. 

O'Loughlin . 

Orroroo . 

Overland Comer. 

Owen . 

Palable. 

PariWa . 

Parilla Women's. 

Parilla Well. 

Parilla Well Women's 

Parrakie. 

Parrakie Women's ... 

Panina. 

Paskeville . 

Pata. 

Penneshaw . 

Penola. 

Penwortham. 

Petersville. 

Petina . 

Pinbong . 

Pinkavdilinie. 

Plnnaroo . 

Pinnaroo Women's .. 

Pooohera. 

Port BlUot. 

Pygery. 

Quom. 

Rameo. 

Rai^d Bay . 

Rendela^m . 

Renmark. 

Rhynie. 

Bichman's Creek .... 

Rlvoton . 

Riverton Women's ... 
Roberts and Verran .. 
Rockwood..... 


Rosedale . 

Roseworthy. 

Rosy Pine.... 

Rudall . 

Saddleworth . 

Saddleworth Women's .., 

Salisbury.. 

Salt Creek. 

Sandalwood.. 

Scott's Bottom. 

Shoal Bay.. 

Smoky Bay.. 

Snowtown.. 

South KSkerran. 

Spalding . 

S&ling. 

Stockport .. 

Strathalbyn. 

Streaky Bay. 

Tailem Bond. 

Talia. 

Tantanoola . 

Taplan. 

Taragoro . 

Tarcowie . 

Tarlee. 

Tatiara. 

Thrlngton . 

TIntinara. 

Truro. 

Tulkineara. 

Tweedvale .. 

Two Wells. 

Ungarra. 

Upper Wakefield . 

Uraidla and Summertown . 

Veltch . 

Virginia. 

Waddakee Bocks. 

Waikerie . 

Wallala . 

Wanbi . 

Wandearah. 

Warcowle . 

Waroowie Women's. 

Warramboo... 

Wasleys... 

Wasleys Women's . 

Watervale. 

Waiiraltee. 

Weavers. 

Wepowle . 

White's River. 

Whyte-Yarcowie . 

Wilkawatt Women's. 

WilUamstown Women's .. 

Williamstown. 

Willowle . 

Wilmington. 

Windsor. 

Wirrabara. 

Wlrrilla . 

Wirrilla Women's. 

WlirulU. 

Wolseley . 

Wudinna. 

Wynarka. 

Yacka . 

Yadnarie. 

Yallunda Flat. 

Yandlah. 

Yaninee .. 

Yantanabie. 

Yeelanna. 

Yorketown.. 

Younghusband. 

Yurgo. 


* No ifwitTt received during the month of June. 


t Held over. 


28 26 

81 
7 

14 11 


I 1 


* 24 28 

• 88 — 

* 31 28 

1816 4 1 

• 28 26 

J 28 27 


s In recess. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should bfe a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the n^earest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 


BEPOBTS OF BTJBEAU BIEETINOB 

WOMEN’S BBAN0HE8. 


HKLAIJE. 

June 9th.—Present: 20 mvinbers aiul 26 visitors. 

The meeting was devoted to a competition for the best decorated dinner table, 
display of work done by pupils of the dressmaking and art needlework classes, hessian 
work by Miss I^yllis Moore, and an exhibition of work—ancient and modem—by hand, 
loom, or machine. The prizes (donated by the President) for the best decorated table 
were won by Mup. E. J. Swann first, and Mrs. E. R. Clarke second. There was a good 
display of dressmaking and art needlework, and a very interesting exhibit of old 
jind valuable work. This included cushion covers and d’oyleys, table covers and 
macrame work ancient point lace and modern wool work. It w’as decided to form 
a depot for the outback relief in connection with this Branch. Miss Mitchell read 
extracts from Miss Campbell’s article on Hessian in the Home, and Miss P. Moore’s 
work used for demonstration. Musical items were rendered by Miss L. Clarke and 
Mesdames Symonds, Price, Swann, and Clarke, (Secretary, Mrs. E. Orchard, 
Jamestown.) 


MIIXICENT. 

May 15th.—Present: 14 members. 

E(!ONOmiek in the Home. —Mrs. Redman read a paper on this subject. Mutton 
Flaps, —These can be bought very cheaply. Buy a number of flaps and boil them, 
adding a little salt to the water. When cooked, put aside until next day. The water 
in which they are boiled makes excellent stock for soup or gravy. It should be 
allowed to stand all night, and in the morning the fat should be carefully removed, 
melted down, and poured into a jar. This fat is excellent for frying or other purposes. 
The fat should also be removed from the mutton flaps, and that, too, can be rendered 
down in the oven to provide more dripping. The meat in the flaps can be minced to 
make curry, or, with the addition of minced bacon, onion, and bread crumbs, it can be 
made into a very appetising pie. The minced mutton, flavored with pepper, salt, and 
onion, can also be used for meat turnovei^. ITie pastry for these being made of 
mashed potatoes mixed with flour, an egg, and a little milk, to make a firm dough. 
Dripping is used for cakes and pastry; and in making cakes, if cream of tartar is 
added when the dripping and sugar are being beaten together it helps to disguise the 
taste of the dripping. Pot Cleaner ,— ^A split peg makes an admirable pot cleaner. It 
removes porridge and milk most effectively, and the end of the peg, being soft 
and rounded, does not scratch the snueeipan. Use for Eggshells, —Eggshells are most 

useful on washing day, Save luid crush them and (put them into the copper with the 

clothes, and they will help to make them beautifully white. Qmlts, —A white quilt 
which is wearing out will last much longer if lined with an old sheet, especially if 
the sheet be torn down the middle and the side edges stitclied together, bringing the less 
worn parts to the centre, where the wear is heaviest. Face towels should be turned ends 
to middle when half worn. Tablecloths, when wearing thin, may have their lives 
lengthened by cutting off 2in. or 3in. from one side and one end. This will bring 
the stronger parts to the edges of the table where the wear is the greatest. Use for 
Candle Ends, —These may be saved by putting a penny over the top of the candlestick, 
or putting a cork in the hole. The candle end resting on this may bo burnt right 
down. Candle ends, too, if melted and mixed with a genermis quantity of turpentine 
or kerosene, make good furniture polish. Odd bits of soap should be saved, put into 

a saucepan or billycan, and melted down %'ith a little water. This is easily done by 

standing the vessel containing them in a larger vessel of boiling water and leaving it 
for a few hours where the water will boil gently. When melted, stir we^and pour 
it into a shallow dish to 8c?t. Mrs. Cassell supplied the following recipes:— Economical 



laio 

Paddmg. —1 cup of flour, 2 tublespoonfuk sugar, 1 tablespoonful jam, 1 small tabJe* 
spoonful dripping^ and a fi5W raisins, i teaspoonful carbonate soda dissolved in a smaU 
cup of milk. Mix dry ingredients together and add milk and soda. Steam for two 

hours. Ilome m<ide Soap, —51bis, clear unsalted fat, 5 quarts water 11b. resin, 11b. 

caustic soda which has been dissolved in 2 quarts of water. Boil all together slowly 
for half an hour. Lift from the Are and leave stand until next day, when cut into 
pieces. 

Mrs. H. Hutchesson read a paj^er and brought two lecipes for meatless dinners. Cheese 
(hiitleifii ,—1 cupful of mashed i)otatoes, the same of boiled rice, i a cup of grated 
cheese, I teaspoonful of dry mustard, 1 tableapoonful of milk, and a little salt. Mix 
ingredients together, mix mustard to a paste with milk. Form into cutlets, roll in 
flour. Put dripping in baking tin, when hot , put in the cutlets. Brown them on 
both sides. Pile on hot dish and serve with tomato sauce. Meatless Semsage, —Jib. 
haricot beans, Jib. bread crumbs, Joz. butter, 1 egg[, pinch of herbs, salt and pepper 

tc' taste, 1 small onion if liked. tSoak beans overnight. Boil till tender strain, add 

bxitter, herbs, egg, salt and pepper. Mix well, roll out, and fry a nice brown. The 
fat should boil l^fore }>utting in the sausage. The water in which the beans cooked 
is suitable for soup or gravy. 

Mrs. Oberlander forxfvarded the following hints:—When scrambling eggs add 1 table- 
spoonful of fine bread crumbs and 1 tablespoonful milk to every beaten egg. Season 
with salt /and pepper and cook in the usual way. A little vinegar added to stewing 
prunes greatly improves the flavor and lessens the quantity of sugar require<|. 

Mrs. Varcoe read the following paper:—Small Economies in the Home are Well 
Worth Practising. ^In a well-managed kitchen there should be very little waste. 
The careful housewife (*4in practise many economies in the kitchen without in any way 
lessening the food value of the meal's she prepares. If any pieces of cake have become 
too old and dry to put on the table, use them to make puddings. Soak in cold water, 
then squeeze out the water and crumble the cake in a piedish. Beat up with an 
^ little sugar, and milk, add a few currants or other fruit, and any flavoring 
de8ire<l. Bake in oven the same as a custard. Or soak the cake, squeeze dry, take 
1 cupful of S.R. flour to 2 cupfuls of cake crumbs, 1 cupful raisins, 1 tablespoonful 
jam, h cupful sugar, 1 tablespoonful dripping or butter. Mix together, dissolve 
J teaspoonful carbonate soda in a little milk and mix. Steam for two hours. Stale 
pieces of bread can b<‘ toasted in the oven until brown and crisp, then crushed or 
put through the mincer, and stored in tins to be used for thickening gravies and stews, 
or for making puddings, (’old mutton or beef can be minced and made into dry hash 
or rissoles, firy Hash is made with minced cooked meat, mashed potatoes, and 1 onion 
('ut up small. Add a cuf) of gravy, or stock if not available. TTse a cup of water and 
( tablospoonful of Worcester or tomato sauce. Mix all well t.ogetlier. Put in piedish 
and cover with egg and br<‘adcrumhs. Bake in slow oven for about one hour. Cold 
Meat liissoles. —2 cupfui-; minced meat, onion cut up small, about half as much boiled 
rice as meat, 1 egg, 2 tablespoonfuls flour, pepper and salt to taste. Mix well together 
and fry in hot fat. Serve with mashed potatoes. Other little economies are making 
serviettes out of the good pieces oi worn tablecloths. The worn pieces can be used for 
cleaning window.s or for dusters. A double-bed sheet, when worn thin in the middle, 
can be made into a serviceable single sheet by cutting a strip out of the centre, 
sewing the selvages togethci* and hemming the sides. A good plan with the mtm^s 
Irousers is to sew^ a patch inside as soon as you notice the thin place. It will then 
take longer for the hole to appear, and when it does it is easy to turn the edgeiS in and 
sew dfjwn to the patch already in place. Barn socks and stockings before the hole 
appears. I have saved a lot of trouble sewing on buttons by placing a small button 
at the back of the larger one. This plan is particularly good when sewing brace 
buttons on (rousers. 8<nv the two buttons on together and they will stop wiore as 
long as the pants last. (Secretary, Mrs. W. Varcoe.) 

PARILLA WELL. 

May 39th.—Present: 19 members. 

Jei/Ly Making.—M rs. Simpson read the following paper:— Apple Jelly, —Cut up 
under-ripe fruit, seeds and skins, cover with water and boil until soft. Strain through 
jelly bag, and to each eu,p of juice add 1 cup of sugar and boil for half an hour, or 
until it sets. Test a little on a plate. A few cloves give a nice flavor. Qv^/nce Jelly 
is made just the same; but another recipe, which is more economical, is as follows:— 
(ilb.s. quinces, 6 pints of water, 61bs. of sugar. Boil all together without cutting, quinces 
for four hours, take out quinces and pot the juice. The quinces can be served for 
dessert with cream or custard. The quinces must be rather green to give the best 
results. K/mon Jelly, —First day—cut lemons into slices, to each lib. of fruit add 
1 quart of water and let stand 24 hours. Second day — ^boil 20 minutes and stand as 
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before. Third day—boil pulp and strain. To every cup of juice add 1 cup of sugar 
and boil from 20 to 30 minutes. Citron MannaUide ,—Slice fruit very thinly, to every 
pound of fruit allow 5 cups of water, let stand over night, then boil for 20 minutes 
and let stand another night. Weigh the pulp, and to each pound of pulp allow l^lbs. 
of sugar, boil one hour. When boiling strain off the juice and boil separately for 
jelly. The Secretary then read the article, ‘‘The Uses of Hessian in the Home. 
^Secretary, Mrs. 8, Burford). 


PARBAKIE. 

April 28th.—^I^reseii't: 14 lamiila'is. 

Hints for Jam-making and Jam Recipes. —MVs. Watts contributed the following 
paper:—^It hag been found that if the amount of sugar jxjr pound of jam is up to a 
certain'amount that the jam will keep well; if over this amount the jam will crystallise. 
If, on the other hand, the prox>ortion of siigar is not large enough, the jam is liable 
to ferment. In making most jams, Jib. sugar to 11b. fruit is sufficient. In cooking 
I find it best to boil briskly, but one nuist be careful to stir well to keep it from 
burning. A good i)lan is to grease the insidi* of the pan with a little butter to prevent 
burning. Dried Apricot Jam, —]lb. fruit, 31bs. sugar, and 5 pints water. Soak apricots 
over night and boil for one hour. Quince Honey ,—Five large or seven small quinces, Slbs. 
sugar, 1 pint water. Pare, core, and mince quinces, boil sugar ;ind water for one hour, 
add minced quinces, and boil for H hours. Quince and Melon Jam. —lOlbs. melon, filbs. 
quincos, 121bs. sugar. Cut up melon into slices, sprinkle with a few pounds of sugar, 
and stand over night. Boil for one hour. Pare and cut up (juiiices, stew for one hour, 
separate from melon, in some of the melon syrup. Then ]daco melon and quinces 
together with remainder of sugar .and boil for 2^ hours. When making apricot jam it 
is best not to put sugar on the fruit over night. Stone apricots, put into the pan, add 
one cup of water, and boil until fruit has boiled to a nuish. Then add sugai-. MfirnuiJade. 
—4]bs. Poormaii oranges, 121bs. sugar, 36 cups w'ater. Slice oranges thinly, put into 
pan, then measure 36 cups of water, pour on the cut fruit, and allow it to stand all 
night, then boil for half an hour. Add 121bs. sugar, and boil liard for another half- 
hour. Do not forget to boil just after the sugar has betoi .addod, "otlierwise the mar¬ 
malade will not jelly. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Cabot.; 


WAIKXIWIE. 

May 2()th.—Present: Seven members and five visitors. 

Soap Making. —The 8(*eretary, Mrs. A. Cros.smaii, read the following paper:—“The 
recipe I use makes ISJbs. of soap. This costs about 2s. 8d., and as the cheapest soap 
costs about 8s. this represents a saving of os. 4d. Ingredients—61bs. fat, 2ga]ls. water, 
31b. resin, 11b. tin cHustie soda, 2oze. borax, and Ub. ammonia. Mtethod—Boil fat and 
water together, add crushed resin and borax, bring to a boil again, then take off fire 
and add caustic soda. Tliis must be done carefully, because caustic burns very severely 
if it touches the .skin. It is best to set the bucket of soap .somewhere out of the breezfe, 
and then add the caustic in small quantities, just a few s])oonsful at a time. The 
caustic causes the mixture to boil very furiously, and if too ruucli caustic is added at a 
time it will boil over. Put the bucket back on the stovo and boil slowly for 2^ hours, 
stirring it new and then. Do not too big a tire or it will boil over. When boiled 
enough, take off the fire for a while, say hfilf an hour, and then stir in ammonia dissolved 
in 1 pint of boiling water. It is not necessary to go to the bother of pouring into 
moulds. 1 use a bucket that the handle will slip out of, /lud 1 leave the soap in the 
bucket- for a day or more until it is set, thH*n lake the liandle out of the bucket and 
turn the soap out in a block. This T leave for another couple of days, and then cut 
up the soap into bars or pieces and pack them in ,a box and allow them to dry for 
a month or more, when it is ready for use. Always make -a fresh supply before the 
pr(?vious lot has been usetl out, sfj that it has a <diance to dry. This soap lathers as 
good as most shop bought soap 1 have used, and, providing one is careful with the 
caustic it is not a dangerous task.*' Stcretary, Mrs. A. F.'Pr^)ssinan. 


WASLEYS. 

June 4th.—Present: 27 mfeinb(3rs. 

The Flonvkr Garden. —Mrs. V. Currie read the following ]>aper:—“In a Hower 
garden on© can spend spare time to advantage, and in course of time will bring much 
pleasure and a return of flowers which will repay for work done. Practically every 
homo can have a garden, especially in this district, where a supply of winter is available, 
and with very little expense incurred the, most humble home may be beautified by a 
gardten, however small it may be. The Layont .—First dra^v a i>lan of the garden that 
will make an ap})roprinte setting to the froirl of the home, taking into cr.nijjderfit kmi the 
amount of time at your disposal for the working of it, &c., and arrange^he size of 
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ilowei beds accordingly. Lawns may take up quite a large area^ and will also add 
to the appearance. The Mail lawn needs much more attention than Buffalo grass, 
though when kept trimmed makes a very fine one, and one that is green all the year. 
A palm can be planted in the centre, if so desired, and for this purpoite I suggest 
Chamaeropes huinMis. It is of dwarf habit, not growing more than 5ft. to 6ft. in 
height, is of a bushy nature, and ideal for the small garden. Not only lay out the 
garden for small fiower beds and lawns, but leave a space on one side for the planting 
of a few shrubs, and along with these can be planted a mbcture of pefienniads as well 
as annuals. Having laid out the garden, border each bed with jarrah edging lin. 
thick by 4in. deep. Around the lawn it is advisable to have it 6in. deep. With 
shallow edging the grass is likely to go under it and come up either in the fiower beds 
or the paths. Choose a suitable hedge for the front, it will not only Enhance the 
appearance, but shelter the growing plants from all weather. The Ooprosma makes 
an excellent hedge for a smiQl garden, it has bright green shining foliage, is almost 
dust proof, and always looks clean and bright. This hedge is very healthy, rarely dies 
dftV, and requires very little water. Plants should bo staked and allowed to grow at the 
top until they reach the desired height, but should be constantly clipped at the sides. 
The clipping assists them in making upward growth. A few roses must be included. 
T suggest planting one in the centre of each of the small beds intended for the 
annuals. June and July are generally accepted as the best months for planting roses 
—they are then at their most dormant period—but can be carried on until the end of 
August. They thrive best in open spaces, where they receive plenty of sunshine. Plants 
grown in shady and sheltered positions arc liable to mildew and black spot. " Pruning 
of all roses should be completed during July, for if pruned too early the new growth 
will start and is lijkely to be damaged by frosts. April and May are the best months 
for planting shrubs, before cold weather sets in. Flowering shrubs are some of the 
most satisfactory plants grown in a garden. They give a dignity to it, and once 
established are v^ry little trouble, and do not require much water. Many of them 
produce veiy- beautiful flowers, and, if a careful selection is made, can be had in 
flower all the year round. The deciduous varieties are the most beautiful. One is the 
Weigela rosea, this is oiio of the most beautiful of the spring flowering shrubs, covering 
its branches with clusters of pale-pink tubular-shaped flowers. It should bte planted in 
a well sheltered position on the plains. Another is the Guelder rose, or Snow Ball Bush. 
This is a very handsome shrub and worthy of a place in any garden, although seldom 
seen. When in flower the bush is covered with great balls of snow-white blooms, and 
makes a fine sight. All shrubs should be pruned immediately after flowering; one 
cannot go wrong if this practice is followied with all varieties. Most shrubs can be 
pruned to regulate the growth to a certain extent. The Blue Iris Stylosa haa become 
one of the most popular winter flowers, flowering, as it does, when other flowers are 
scarce. During April and May the long leaves should be cut back to within a couple 
of inches above the crow'll and then given a dressing of lime to kill slug^ and snails., 
which are very fond of the flowers. Follow this by a good watering, and this treat¬ 
ment will result in a w'ealth of bloom that make a pretty garden show. If wanted 
for decorating purposes, pick the flowers in the pencil stage, and they will last much 
longer. In April {irepare beds for spring flowering annuals, and clear away summer 
growths. The beds should then be limed and roughly dug, and sprinkled liberally with 
lime again. They should be left for a fortnight to be sweetened by the sun and air. 
This exposure of the soil in a roughly broken up condition is most important, and 
without it one cannot expect good results. The use of lime can be overdone unless 
it be accomijanied by liberal manuring. For average conditions I recommend liming 
every other year. After the fortnight has elapsed waher well and dig several times, 
until the soil is broken to a nice, even tilth. Then give a liberal dressing of stable 
manure, fork in lightly, rake evenly and remove all lumps. The beds are then ready 
for the planting of young seedlings, which have been previously raised in pans or 
boxes. Moi^ satisfaction is obtained in raising your own plante than buying them 
from the nursery. It is advantageous to be able to transplant them quickly from the 
seed boxes to where they are to be grown, especially during summer, when great pre¬ 
caution needs to be taken only to transplant when a cool change springs up or on a 
dull ‘day. After planting, water w'ell, not overhead with a ho^, but fill a bucket with 
water and with a dipper or wateringcan pour gently around each plant. During the 
growing period keep the soil well cultivated. Kee^in/af the surface loosened will 
encourage rapid growth. As the plants come into bloom, ^ve them a little weak liquid 
manure once a wetek. Neutral sulphate of ammonia makes an excellent stimulant for 
this purpose, using a levdl teaspoonful to Igall. of water. Do not exceed this strength, 
and do not use it more frequently than once,, a w'eek. The flowers will be much larger 
and of brighter, richer color than if it were not used. Make sure the ground is moist 
before applying liquid manure of any kind. Where any patches of clov^er exists in 
lawns, rub^lphate of ammonia well into them. It must be used in a dry state and 
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allowed to remain dry for a few hours. It will cause the clover to turn black, and 
although the grass will have a scorched appearance, it will come through again without 
any difficulty. The clover will not rt‘appear. In a small garden it is easier to plant 
and to plan ont the garden if the plants are massed. In doing this the effect will be 
far better than any mixed lot of flowers. Plant the mixed varieties in the border with 
a few shrubs. It is not suggested that in all cases only on© variety should be grown 
in a bed, for some of the best results are setmred when good contrasts of color are 
effected. For example, last summer 1 planted beds of Rosy Mom Petunias with a 
double row of Blue Ageratum around the edges of each. These made a most brilliant 
show that lasted for months. The winter previous I had beds of Iceland Poppies 
bordered with Papilo Blue Violas, and there are many other varieties that eomd be 
planted likewise. It is not wise to plant the same kind of flower two seasons following 
in the same beds. The Blue Brachycome (Swan River Daisy) is very suitable for 
bedding purposes, is of dwarf habit—^growing Gin. high, and covers itself in spring 
wdth Cineraria-like flowers. Another interesting and pretty plant is the Night Scented 
Stock {Matthiola hicomis). This grows about 12in. high and has flowers similar t^^ 
the single stock, only very tiny, and of a light lilac shade. The flower closes in the 
day time and opens only at night, and the perfume is delightful. It is also a spring 
flowering annual. Icteland Poppies are the most useful of all winter flowers for indoor 
decoiation. There has been a great improvement in them during the last few* years. 
First, the old varieties were superseded by the Sunbeam strain, which included tangarine 
and lemon shades, then came the Coonani Pinks—mixture of X)ink8 and other shades, 
and now Rose Lustre has made its appearance in the last flew years. It is ho doubt 
the finest and richest colored Pink Poppy that has yet ^en introduced. It is un 
equalled for those desiring pink flowers. At the end of SeptemlxM* or beginning of 
October it is time to sow seed for the raising of summer annuals, (generally speaking, 
summer annuals are very much eaaier to raise from seed than many spring flowering 
varieties. The weather is miild and warm, and seeds gciminatc well and quickly. Sow 
in shallow pans and e.over seed with a light sandy soil with a little manure sprinkled on 
top. This will help to keep the surface from drying too quickly. The best method 
for watering is to place the pans of seed in a largei* one, eontaiining 3in. to 4in. of water, 
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and allow them to stand until the dampness comes to tlio surface. There is then no fear 
of washing due seed, such as Petunia, d^e., away. The earth will also hold the moisttu^e 
longer, and results will amply repay for the trouble. During summer hot and squally 
weather ean be expected, so that one must consider those plants best adapted to such oob« 
ditione and choose accordingly. Keep to heat-resisting ones, such as Petunias, Phlox, 
Agcratum, Zinnias, Ac. (^et sumnu'r seedlings xdanted out during the first and second 
week in December if possible. After planting, water well, and cover the surface with 
a thick mulch of either stable manure or straw. It will then be only necessary to water 
once a week, and plants will stand up to the hottest of days under such cdnditiosta 
There are so many beautiful summer annuals to choose from t^t it should not be diffi* 
cult to make the garden gay during that period. Ziainia Unaria is ideal for growing 
as a border to a mixed flower bed, and looks well in masses. It is a dwarf grower, 
having small narrow leaves. The plants cover themselves with tiny single deep>-oraiige 
flowers, similar to small French Marigolds. The plants keep in flower for months, and 
^ one never notices the withered blooms. Amaranthua tricolor grown in a mixed border 
^‘makes a gorgeous show with its striking foliage in green, yellow, and crimson shades. 
The Miniature Sunflower is another favorite for the border, and will provide a wealth 
of blooms for cutting as well as a flue garden show. The Miniature Bed Hybrids are 
particularly good for decorating purposes. Klondyke Cosmos should) not be overlooked. 
The foliage is beautiful, and they make handsome garden specimens, requiring some 
space to show to advantage; 4ft. between each plant is not too much. The flowers are 
orange, and follow other Cosmos varieties, flowering in late autumn. Zinniap are hardy, 
and make a brilliant show. The Giant strain are particularly line, having very large 
flowers. When about 6in. high nip out the centre of plants to encourage them to branch 
out. This also applies to PWox and Petunias. These should be grown in mass^ to get 
best effects. Asters are a much admired annual for their richness of coloring, beauty 
of form, and ])rofubion of bloom. The Giant OregP is the finest type^ to bc^ had, and 
looks best when grown in mixed colors. They do best in rich, deep, light soil, and are 
much benefited by mulching with manure. I would like to draw your attention to a 
very fine ornamental grass, Tricholona roseOf that covers itself with fluffy copper-pink 
seed-heads. It is excellent for mixing wdth floral decorations. November is the time 
for the sowing of the seed.’’ (jSecretary, Mrs. M. Wilson.) 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

RKNDELSHAM. 

May 2nd.—Present; 10 members and five visitors. 

Poultry as a Sideline. —The folUnring paper was contributed by Mr. W. Smith;— 
^^Many farmers if they kiienv the profits derived from poultry farming, when correctly 
conducted, would be astounded. Wlieii I suggested growing wheat for poultry only, 
doubt was expressed as to its practicability. Had those people nco(*pted my proposition 
and used their wheat for poultry raising, they would have received at the rate of lOs. 
per bushel for their wheat instead of api>roxiniately Is. 9d., which figure does,not include 
bags or carting, two very considerable items in the cost of production. Referring to 
the above, I do not include those who grow wheat exclusively, but to the average mixed 
farm in this district. The following figures will give some indication of the value of 
the poultry industry. For the year ending June, 1930, the value of the industry on 
present day values was £950,542. The number of poultry in the State as on June ,30tb, 
1930, was; Fowls 1,552,760, ducks 50,102, geese 16,555, turkeys 46,401, a total of 
1,665,818 head. These figures offer more room for thought in the direction of food con¬ 
sumed. It ean be taken as a reasonable bpsis that each head of poultry consumes 4o28. 
of wheat per day, whether in the form of wheat or bran or pollard; this is equivalent 
to approximately 2,500,000bu8h. of wheat per year. The average consumption of wheat 
per fow?^fean be taken as l^bush. per year, equal at present day values in this district 
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to 2 k. 7id. The average production of a high-class fowl is 32 dozen eggs per annum. 
Taking the present price oft'eririg ut the local store, as an average for the year, at lOd. 
per dozen, it would show a return of lOs. for 28. 7^(1. worth of wheat. These dgures 
are fairly reasonable, and give an insight into the value of poultry" if reasonably 
tended and cared for. Very few primary industries can show such high prodts. The 
number of eggs exported from Australia for the past season up to December, 1930, was 
nearly 200,000 eases of eggs, each containing 30 dozen. South Australians share of this 
total was 25,000 eases, valued at £50,000. The total value of exported eggs for Aus¬ 
tralia was £430,000. Bouth Australia also has a large interstate export trade of eggs 
in the shell, and egg pulp, estimated at £150,000 per year. If all other primary indus¬ 
tries could show such handsome returns, farmers in Australia would be in a better 
position t.o-day. If a farmer wishes to patronise State industries, everything necessary 
to equip a poultry run can be produced in our own State and purchased at reasonable 
prices. This is an ideal district for rearing runner ducks. We can also grow every 
kind of food necessary at a very reasonable cost for their upkeep. Kvcm rabbits cam 

J )lay a very important part in duck egg production. Meat is a very aec*essary part of a 
uck^s diet if maximum results are to ba obtained. 1 usually boil about 20 rabbits per 
day for my poultry. This is supplemented with unlimited quantities of green food, the 
birds having a free run in a large patch of chou moellier and mangolds. They also 
receive approximately 4oz8. of wheat per day per bird. The poultry benefit greatly 
by having a free run in the green feed; they can always find it fresh and appetising, 
and nothLig is wasted. The next most important item is water. Too often sick birds 
are noticed on farms, and this is not to be wondered at when one notices the filthy 
water they are given to drink, out of any rusty tins or dishtes, perhaps filled a month 
before. So long as these receptacles have water in them, no matter how dirty, the owner 
does not trouble to refill nor cleanse them. They are usually left out in the blazing 
sun. On many farms the birds are allowed to fend for themselves in the matter of 
housing, and they usually make the machinery sheds their roosting place; then when a 
machine is needed the poultry is blamed for the damage. In this district the cost of 
housing is trifling. It is possibh* to procure the timber for the cutting, and the thatch 
for the cutting. I prefer cutting grass or tussock for roofing, as it is much cooler in 
summeir and warmer in winter than iron, and, so far as I have observed, does not harbor 
vermin. My run is built on a dry shelly bank, so that the shellgrit problem i.g solved 
naturally. The green feed grows within 50 yards of the run. Only the very young birds 
need the green feed plucked and carried to them, which is done every evening, scatter¬ 
ing it under a thatched shed to prevent it shrivelling too rapidly when the sun gets on 
it. The water also is always under a thatclied shed. 1 fill the dishes every morning 
and iiight, after flushing them ndth a solution of bluestone to minimise disease. T 
attribute the good health of my poultry to the use of bluestone. T also have a pond 
under a thatched shed for the use of the ducks. This I usually clean out onefe a day, 
and refill with fresh, water to which is added a kerosene bucketfxil of bluestone solution; 
about 2(>z.s, bluestone to a 4gall. bucket, I usually put 10 to 12 buckets of water in 
the pond. If I omit tlie bluest(»ne, the w'ater has a strong smell. The ducks make 
much use of tlu^ pond in hot weather, and the labor of making it has been, amply repaid. 
V(‘rv few losses of })oultry from hawks arc experienced, chiefiy because there are a 
number of tus-socks growing about the run. One warning cry from the male bird, and 
not a chicken is to ln» .seen. Kveii the smallest will run for a tussock. The tussocks 
also act as shelter in hot weather, the poultry often preferring them to the shed. Occa¬ 
sionally crows are troublesome. In such a case 1 fix an egg to tlu‘ plate of a strong 
rabbit-trap and cover all but the egg with straw. The crow^ is usually in the trap next 
morning. Place the trap on a shed where the poultry ennnot reach it. Fanners wdio 
knowingly sell bad eggs should consider the effect those eggs have on the price of eggs 
in Adelaide and the local market, and they would find that it reduces prices to a 
marked degree. One has only to observe the difference in the price of guaranteed fresh 
eggs to those usually classed as 'collectors lots.^ I consider that the storeketeper or 
collector should iiistal a testing machine. He would quickly discover those marketing 
rotten eggs. Incidentally, the honest poultrykeeper would also benefit by an increase in 
price for eggs that w^ere known to be fresh.’’ (Beeretary, Mr. F. White.) 


Til NT ANGOLA. 

May 2nd.—Present; Nine members. 

Pig Breeding and Baising. —The following pai»eT was read by Mr. G. Bird:—' ‘First 
select a good breeding sow' and mate her with a boar of a breed suitable to get beet 
breed of pigs for fattening purposes. I flavor the Berkshire-Tanuvorth cross. It pro¬ 
duces pigs which are quick growers and makes an ideal bacon carcass. It is also advis¬ 
able, when starting pig breeding, to buy some good suckers and keep thei^ until they 
are about five months old, and then pick out the young sows that will make gbdd mothers 
and mate them with the boar. Always give the young sows the best attention. Do not 
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over feed them, but give a change of food; this will keep them fresh and healthy, but 
not too fat Under no conditions must they have boiled or raw meat, as it tends to 
make them eat their young. A good breeding sow should rear at least from eight to 12 
young pigs if properly fed and cared for. A sow should have plenty of exercise. Pro¬ 
vide for the sows a small paddock, about a quarter of an acre, with a good, warm shed 
on it With a paddock of this siae, three sows can be run, but always put them in a 
sty by themselves about a fortnight before farrowing. Also provide plenty of bedding 
a week or so before farrowing, for if the sow is a good mother she will prepare her own 
bed and is not likely to smother her young. It is also a good plan, when the suckers are 
about three weeks old, to make a small place for them so that they can leave their mother 
and learn to drink by themselves. This will not be such a strain on the mother pig, who 
has to rear 10 or 12 young pigs for six or seven weeks. Also the suckers that have 
learnt to feed themselves go straight ahead after weaning. Fattening Pigs —To fatten 
suckers I give them about four weeks in a sty fed on milk and grain, and then ime week 
milk and water, and also grain. 1 then turn them into another sty, about twice as 
large, and feed only on water and grain fed from a self-feeder. By mixing the water 
with the milk it is much better than putting them on to water straight, as very often a 
pig which has been well cared for when a sucker does not take to water unless very 
thursty. A pig does much better if there is always drink in Hie trough, c^specially if 
fed on grain. After feeding on grain and water for about eight weeks, a pig has 
grown enough to top up for market. Pour wrecks on milk and grain, after feeding on 
grain and water, should be sufficient to produce a good bacon x)ig of about 12011)8. dressed 
weight. Good bacon is made from well cared for suckers, given a good start, and then 
allowed to grow before topping off. A pig should be at least six months old when 
dressing 1201b8. Another good point is that by giving a pig time to grow it does not 
lose Bo much weight when travelling to market. After giving a sucker a good start off, 
have a paddock of green feed. The best green feed I have grown is rape and rye mixed. 
Turn the pigs into the green feed, and all they require is plenty of good, (‘lean water 
to drink, and very little grain. A pig about three months old, turned into a paddock, 
will grow well and keep healthy and fatten very quickly when shut up in a sty. The 
only tiling about this method of feeding is that it takes about a month longer to get them 
on the market, but it pays because it saves so much hand feeding, and they also make 
very good bacon pigs.'' Discussing the paper, Mr. Bird favored sour milk instead of 
fresh milk for feeding to pigs. He also thought tliat crushed barley w.a8 far better 
than whole barley. Mr. Edgecumbe found that pigs did well on boiled potatoes with 
a little crushed barley mixed with them. (Secretary, Mr. H. Kennedy.) 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT 

fPETEBBOBOtrGH AND NOBTHWABD.) 

APPILA (Average aniuinJ rainfall, 14.(59iu.). 

May Ist,—Present: Be veil members. 

Care of the Farm TEAM.~The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. Zaenker:— 
‘ * The horse used for farm work should not be too heavy but of a good upstanding type, 
and active in appearance. The horse that is not too heavy in the legs will stand a 
day's work better than a clumsy one. Fine horses are the country's pride, and are a 
better proposition than the tractor in those times. After a day's work the horse when 
let loose will first go for a drink, and there should always be plenty of water handy. 
After it has sufficient water the feed is the next. For that there should be proper 
mangers so that the feed remains clean and also in such a way that they cannot throw 
out half of the feed. To protect horscH from the wet and cold a good stable is essential, 
a straw roof preferable, if possible; it is cool in the sumnuu- and warm in the winter; 
it will greatly help to keep the horses in good eoiidition and health. Working horses 
should be given plenty of time in the morning to have a good feed before going out 
to work. Wien on heavy work they should be well fed and looked after. The use of 
the currycomb every morning after the horse has had a heavy day's work the 
day before will greatly improve the appearance of his coat. Horses kept in fair 
condition will, as a ride, need less feed. Short hay is better to feed than that from 
a rank crop. If str^w is to be fed, cliaffcutting is the better proposition. In the 
busy time of the year horses should always be given corn, to give them more heart. 
They should be watered at least four times a day, if possible. Pay particular attention 
to the harness. The collar should always be cleaned before using after a spell; each 
horse shoul^, have its own collar, and it should fit perfectly. If sore shoulders appear, 
it is not ,^!.ways necessary to give the horse a spell. Try another <x)llar, it will some¬ 
times allow the sore to heal again by working. The chains of the individual horse 
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should be of the eame and all swini^s adjusted evenly, so that every horse pi^ 

its share, which will greatly minimise sore Moulders. t>o not forget to give att^tion 
to brood mares, because the next team depends on them. In the latter part of the 
season they can be worked to within a few days of foaling. When working them, i^ey 
should always be on the side of the team and not in the middle. Horses ehouldi always 
be treated kindly, but at the same time hrmly. Horses generally respond to kind 
treatment; occasionally one shows bad habits, but these are generally the result of 
mishandliim during breaking in. The best time to educate a horse is when breaking 
them in. I have a dislike to using the whip, especially in the team, and usually manage 
to get a fair amount of w^ork done without its use. As is good advice with the tractors 
so with the horse team, ‘ under loading is preferable to over loading.' * * JMscuasiiig the 
paper, a member stated that for sore shoulders kerosene mixed with lard was very 
effective, it kept the sore soft and did not allow a hard crust to form over the sore. 
To ease a collar over the sore put a few stitches through the lining and pull towards 
leather firmly, leaving a hole over the sore. In feeding, the following suggestions were 
offered:—Crushed oats and bran; crushed peas; boiled wheat for aged horses (usin^** 
half boiled wheat and half chaff). (Sef;retary, Mr. E. Wurst.) 


MOKCHAEI) (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

May 1st.—Present: Eight membijrs. 

Mixed Farming as a Means of Economising. —^Mr. P. Schultz read the following 
paper:—*^The time has come when farmers must take into consideration increased 
taxation and low’ prices for products of the farm. Wheat growing alonk} is being 
carried on at a loss, so also is sheep. By combining these activities farmers can make 
a better living at a much less cost, A fanner having a few cows, sheep, poultry, and 
pigs, and any other sideline has a chance of making a living as he goes along, and 
one will be surprised at the end of 12 months at the manner in wjhich the expenses 
have been kept down. By careful management, saving, and a little extra work, the 
farmer will be able to cut down liabilities to a great extent. Farmers, as well as the 
rest of the community, have been living right up to their incomes. On almost every 
farm on^e can find old implements, but instead of rebuilding these at a small cost new 
machines were ordered and the old ones discarded. Farmers who are the best off 
are those who have been the most careful. If the holding is developed as a mixed 
fanning proposition, I believe the farmer will be much better off. ’ ^ Mr. B. McCallum 
thought sidelines were often neglectted until prices for wheat and wool slumped. Mr. 
L^g thought that the average machine was not built to be mended. Mr. Kupke 
said his experience was that when cropping 600 or 700 acres of wheat and running 
1,000 sheep, sheep gave the better return. Mr. A. McCallum thought that most old 
machinery, by the time parts and wages weiio paid for remodelling, would be half 
the price of new machines. (Secretary, Mr. A. McCallum.) 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETEEBOBOTTOH to PAEBELL^S plat.; 

KOOLUNGA (Average annual rainfall, 15.52in.). 

May 4th.—Present; 16 members. 

Working the Fallow,—- Under the title ‘‘Items of Interest'' the following paper was 
read by Mr. H. Spencer;—During the past few years there has been much discussion 
on the methods of fallowing and quantities of super sown per acre, and unless we make 
a careful study and keep a watjehful eye over the results we shall be none the wiser. 
With present prices it is only with «eareful reckoning up of costs that we are going to* 
prove the most economic way to work, and thus live in hopes of balancing our budgets. 
I have been an advocate of the cultivator for breaking up land for fallow, and I am 
still convinced that on most classes of land, and especially on the heavier land it has 
once again proved itself at reaping time in results. For breaking up land for'fallow 
the cultivator can be worked for practically half the cost of the plough, thus making a 
substantial saving in expense. The work can be completed in less than half the time 
thus assuring an early completion of the fallowing, and, as the result of early fallowing 
has stood out bushels to the acre in advance of late fallow during the past five years 
it l^ves nothing more to look for from that source. Twelve months ago last harvest 
sdth t^ts carried out in plots of various super, the double quantity of super per «icre 
showed a profit of lOs. 9d. per acre. Last year we did not sow any plots, but 
drilled: in a few rounds in various pieces to see what the results would be. On one 
piece, in which we were able to check the results fairly accurately, the heavier dressing 
equal to ISOlbs. of 45 per cent, super per acre, returned a little over 3bush-> more per 
acre. On working out the cost of super per acre (8s. 5id.) compared wih 84lW 
46 per cent. (Ss. 6Jd.) and wheat at Is. 9Id. per bushel, leaves a small profit of 5id, 
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per acre. This looks ae if it is not worth the extra manure^ but we must remember that if 
wheat was worth 5 b. per bushel it would be showing a profit of 10s. l^d. per acre. One 
remarkable feature was that during the dry period in September last year, when the 
wheat was making for head and some of it trying to get out of the flag, where the 
heavy dressing of super was applied, the crop was heading very well, but on the lighter 
dressing there was not a sign of a head to be seen, and the crop was feeling the effects 
of the dry weather very severely. (Secretary, Mr. E. l<ePage.) 

OALTOWIE (Average annual rainfall, lO.Silin.). 

April 27th.—Present; 32 members. 

M<H>£ibN Methods op Farming. —Mr. N. Royal presented the following paper:— 
Farming methods employed by the pioneers of Australia are vastly different to what 
they are to-day. First were seen the single furrow ploughs, then the double furrows, 
and it was not so long ago when three furrow ploughs were used extensively. To-day 
it is not uncommon to see seven furrows and occasionally up to 10 furrows when the 
.farmers have the power available to haul them. The practice once adopted was to 
plough the land just prior to seeding and work it down with heavy harrows^ broadcast 
the seed either by hand or by machine, and then bury the seed by again harrowing. 
To-day ploughing is done as early as possible in the winter to allow as much moisture 
as possible to soak in during the winter rains and to put the soil in good condition to 
work, in order to get the clods broken down ready for later cultivations in spring. It 
is then worked witli the cultivator to kill weeds, and later on a second cultivation may 
be given either with the cultivator or harrows. During summer months the* farmer has 
other work to do and can leave the fallow well alone, if it is in good condition 
with a fine mulch to stop evaporation. When the season breaks sufficiently to germinate 
weed seeds, I advise the use of harrows to help germination, so that when seeding com¬ 
mences there will be as many weeds started as possible. These can be killed and give 
the young wheat plant a good chance to flourish. With the advent of super we have 
the drill], which will sow the desired quantity of seed and super per acre, and then 
inventive genius gave us the combine, a combination of the drill and cultivator, which 
is practically universiil to-day, thus saving the farmer money, inasmuch that besides 
having a seeding implement, he also has the cultivator, whicli can be worked independent 
of the sowing mechanism. The combine needs only one man and one team (or tractor), 
whereas if cultivator and drill are independent machines more labor and more power 
are required to do the work. The latest improvement in farming in recent years is the 
treatment of seed wheat, which is of vital importance. Once farmers were not so par¬ 
ticular over this as they might have been. They took seed from any heap in the paddock 
and very often, having been reaping two varieties of wheat and emptying at the same 
heap, the seed became mixed. At other times varieties were mixed by not cleaning the 
machines when changing from one wheat to the other. Another mistake made is in not 
selecting the best sample of the plumpest grain with the least cracked grain and weed 
seeds in it. Having mdccted the seed, the earlier farmers cleaned it by means of the 
wind which blew away the chaff, and the next step was the invention of the winnower, 
which also employed a blast of wind to carry away any light matter, and even with these 
machines the seed was made clean, but was not of a uniform grade. Just prior to 
sowing, the seed was pickled in a solution of bluestone or formalin. With bluestone, the 
pickling can be done in a 10 per cent, solution some time before seeding if it is stacked 
in the open to dry, but using formalin it must be sown immediately. To-day's method 
is to clean and grade the seed with a grader and pickier in the one operation. With 
the latest* machines practically 100 per cent. elBciency is obtainable in the extraction of 
foreign seeds, such as barley and oats, leaving only ithe best seed for pickling. This is 
done mechanically in a dustproof container by the use of copper carbonate at the rate 
of 1 ^ 028 . to 2ozs. per bushel of clean, graded seed, the container being built into t*ho 
grader in such a way that the wheat is delivered to it in one continuous stream, as also 
is the copper carbonate, which can be regulated to give khe desired quantity. The 
pickier revolves, which causes the wheat inside to be continually moving and falling 
about, thus creating a fine dust of copper carbonate to be present, which adheres to 
the grain, which is then delivered to chutes for bagging. The seed is then ready for 
sowing or may be stored without in any way affecting its germinating powers, whereas 
with wet methods the germinating powers of the grain were impaired, especially when 
strong solutions were used for wheat badly affected wrth bunt. The advantage of dry 
pickling and grading is that the seed germinates more quickly, the plump grain being 
able to feed the young, tender shoots and give a more robust' plant and a healthier crop 
which is more able to resist disease and dry spells. Fallow having been well prepared 
with as shallow a seed bed as possible, the /need ifi then sown so that it falls on this firm 
seed bed, which, if there has been a fine mulch covering it, will be moist and will start 
the seed tO/ germinate and flourish. The successful farmer having worked his land well, 
and sowiA'he best of seed, pickled dry, in a shallow seed bed, has the evidence before his 
eyes of good farming methods employed, and thinks of how he is to gather in the harvest.. 
The hay crop in earlier days was cut by the sickle, and later with the mower, raked 
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togeUier by a horse rake, cocked, and then carted loose. Operations now are easier and 
qmcker. The binder has been with us for some years, and has well earned its place 
on the farm. Beaping is done with a header and reaper-thresher, either power driven 
or used with horses, which gathers the heads, threshes the grain out of the head, and 
cleans and delivers the wheat to the grain box or bags. This is a big saving in time 
and labor to fftie now obsolete methods, such as threshing with flails and cleaning with 
the wind and then bagging, or the later method of using strippers and winnowers, the 
latter ^being hard and rather disagreeable work. One advantage with stripping and 
cleaning with the winnower is that the cocky chaff can be saved for feeding purposes 
through the winter, and in cases where hay cuts have been light, to supplement the hay. 
1 have purposely refrained from bringing tractors into these remarks previously,' because 
it is, or was, a vexed question among farmers, but I maintain that, could we get more 
for our products and cheaper fuel as in previous years, power farming is an improve¬ 
ment on the old method of horse traction. It enables farmers to crop more, do their 
work more expeditiously, with the consequent better working of the land and the saviji^ 
in wages of employees, and the curtailment of much uncongenial work, such as chaffing, 
grooming, harnessing, and cleaning out stable yards, allows the farmer more time to 
devote to side lines or experimental plots, and to keep in touch with the latest agricul¬ 
tural practices.’^ (Secretaiy, Mr. R. WiUdnson.) 


LOWEB-NOBTH DISTBICT. 

(ADELAIDB TO PABBELIi/S FLAT.) 

BUCHANAN. 

May 1st.—Present: 12 members. 

Modern Methods of Olearino Heavy Timber. —Mr. L. Bell read the following paper: 
—^^With high land values it is essential that every available acre be brought under cul¬ 
tivation. Providing that the timber to be dealt with is green, ringbark all trees large 
enough and leave until all timber is dry, which takes about three years. In the mean¬ 
time, keep the block well stocked with sheep, which will keep down all shoots, and the 
stumps will eventually die. Then, after harvest, as soon as it is possible to burn,-get 
busy with fire and axe. 7>o not go through the scrub and light a fire indiscriminately, 
but start in a systematic way by firing ftrst, say, one or two acres. As the trees bum down, 
keep rounding up the branches and trunks on to the stump, which will finally burn out. 
On stumps that will not burn out readily, cart dry horse manure, which is very effective. 
In the ease of very solid stumps that refuse to burn out, use a few plugs of dynamite 
or gelignite. For a stump or tree, say, 18in. to 24in. in diameter, use about three plugs. 
To be most effective, take Hin. to 1 {in. auger, bore the hole in level with the ground at 
an angle of about 4.5 deg. down into the stump to a depth of about 1.5in., and then the 
fire will do the rest. To clear land which is to be put under the plough straight away, 
the grubbing macliinc; and tractor can be used. When the ground is soft, the tractor 
is a very quick and easy way of pulling down small trees and stumps up tso, say, 1ft. 
thick. When doing this work with the tractor, one must bear in mind the fact that a 
mfbchine is being used which costs perhaps up to £500. For timber which is too large 
for a tractor, it is necessary to use the grubbing machine, which, thougli effective, is 
very hard work. The job of pulling down finished, the tractor is again a very useful 
power unit for dragging away trees or stumps from the piece of land to be ploughed. 
These can be pulled off on to reefs or any such places, where they can be burned up 
when dry. (Secretary, Mr. L. Bell, Marabel.) 


NANTAWABRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

April 30th.—Present: JO members. 

The Horse in Agriculture. —Mr. R. Nicholls read an article on this subject, and in 
the discussion that followed, Mr. C. Nicholls thought the national aspect of the subject 
was very important, but if it made the balance on the wrong side of the ledger it; 
became a personal one. When good horses were from £50 to £60 each, and chaff £8 
per ton, a tractor was a reasonable proposition. There were places on the farm where 
the tractor would beat a horse team. Mr. W. Starkey said that Australia was subject 
to drought, and in such times the tractor was cheaper. A tractor very often did two 
men’s work. A tractor owner should do his own repairs if possible. Mr. R. Nicholls 
said at the present time horse feed and wheat were cheaper, but tractor fuel the same 
price; this, together with heavy depreciation on the tractor, was a factor against power 
farming. Mr. E. Hamdorf said a crossbred type of horse was best for farm work. 
The present was a lean period for tractors, but they would again return t a, favor. Mr. 
F. Nicholls said the traetor farmer was sometimes over capitalised, the il*actor cost 
from £6(>0 to £600 when a good horse team could be purchnsed for £200 to £250. 
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OWBN. ^ 

^ril 27th.—^Present: 11 memberB. 

Farm BooKKERPiNO.—The meeting took the farm of a Question Box. A keen dis¬ 
cussion arose on the question '*Fam Bookkeeping, ” and opinions were i# favor of a 
ruled ledger. fThe unanimous opinion of members was the value of keefung aB farm 
accounts most accurately. Mr. Bowen stated that if farmers ke^ a record of ti^ir 
incidental receifits and expenditure in the ^'rought diary'’ usually kept by fanners 
to record sowings, rainfall, seasonal conditions, ftc., their books would be kept far 
more accurately. Mr. Boyle stressed the advantages of elementary costing as applicable 
to the farmer. Various questions were then asked and replied to by Me«urs. C. 
Marshman and P. Boyle on the ''marketing of eggs” and the advisability of wasidng 
a soiled or dirty egg. A further interesting discussion arose over "power fain^g,” 
opinions being in favor of tractors with the return of better prices, but under eMsting 
^ Renditions everything was in favor of the horse, although tractor owners thought it 
*^"advisable to incur a little expense and rush seeding operations, (jSecretary, Mr. B. 
Bowyer.) 


PENWOBTHAM. 

April 2nd.—Present: Kine members. 

European AiGRicui.TURR—The Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. Jenner, read the following 
paper:—"What strikes the Australian most is the old time methods of agriculture in 
use, but on examination these are found necessary to the climatic conditions, for the 
Australian harvesting machinery could hot be used to advantage. In seeding, part of 
the acreage to be cropped is sowq with fall or winter wheat, sown in late November or 
early Becember. This lies under the snow until the spring thaw in Marcli or April, and 
then the plants push rapidly ahead. After the thaw, farmers busy themselves witli the 
seeding of spring wheats. Stubble land which has been fallowed after reaping is disced 
or cultivated and drilled in, and other fields are ploughed and sown. Seeding usually 
finishes about the 2l8t of May, therefore, fall or “winter wheat has about eight months 
in which to grow and mature, and spring wheat about three months. Growth is very 
rapid during April, May, and June. Haymaking begins about the 20th June—^grass or 
meadow hay. This consists of grasses and clovers of many descriptions which when 
carefully treated make excellent hay. None of the fields 'sown with wheat, oats, or 
barley are cut for hay; they are strictly reserved for grain and straw which in these 
densely populated cold countries has a fair market value for thatching stacks, stables, 
cottages, stock bedding, and fodder. All bean or pen stalks are saved for the same 
purpose. It is also used for hatmaking, straw mattresses, &c. For hay cutting in the 
open grass meadow, an ordinary grass mower is used, in the clover fields either a 
binder or mower, as the farmer may desire. Timber coppices and rough ground arc 
cut by scythemen. Reaping commences in July, the fall wheat then l^ing ripe and 
ready; by the time the fall wheat is cut the spring wheat is ready for the reaper. On 
the larger farms binders are used, the small holder usually reaps by hand, i,e,, scythe 
and cradle, or reap hook, and very often threshes by hand, using the old time flail. 
Following the reapers come the stookers. The method of stocking is totally different to 
that practised in thesis districts. Stocks are placed in straight lines across the field 
about a chain or more apart, and are not stood upright as we do our hay. The sheaves 
are placed in a circle, butts outward, heads into the c^entre, about six or seven sheaves 
high. A tliatched roof is then placed over each stock by inserting a sharpened stake 
in the centre around which straw thatch has been bound to extend for a radius of 2ft. 
or more. This makes the grain stook weather-proof. The reason for placing the stocks 
in straight lines is easily understood when T tell you that the fallowing plough follows 
the reapers closely, before, in fact, but little of the crop has been carted; singles, 
double, and three furrows being used similar to our orchard ploughs, but heavier. 
Stacking in European countries has become a fine art. Some round, others oblong, or 
square, but all are built on the butts out principle; when a layer of sheaves is com¬ 
pleted only one row of heads show in the centre of the stack, so the stacker as he 
proceeds with the next layer is not treading out grain as be would otherwise do. The 
stacks are about 40 tons, or about the amount a threshing machine will finish in two 
days or thereabouts. On the larger farms steam threshing plants are used, many of 
these are portable and travel from farm to farm, a 6 h.p. portable steam engine 
being used. Coal is cheap and water plentiful. A team of six horses can idiift the 
whole plant—^three for the engine, two for the threshing machine, and one for the 
trolly. Others on a jailer scale use horse driven ma^nes with a traadmill-Htiie 
horse attempts to climb a lathed elevator |>elt, each step pulls the belt back under his 
feet, this elevator belt drives a shafting on which is a pulley belting from this to 
the machinp. Two fresh horses are used for every run, English flour mills are chiefly 
water drifen, a water wheel and race are used. To construct the race a dam is thrown 
across a p^pek or brook, a channel is then cut from the dam to pass under the mBl and 
back to original stream. A bend in the brook is usually <mo$en for tbis purpose, 
and for aafety, floodgates or sluices are inserted in the dam wall. The pressure and 
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Apeed of the water in the race drives the wheel fast enougli to keep all machinery going 
set a reasonable speed* A few were electric or steam powered roller mUls. Boasters are 
attacihed to the mills, for very often the local grain is too soft for grinding purpose 
without being drst dried. The mills in France are on the same principle, exe^t i&at 
the Tillage mill is common property. It is wind driven, and is primitive. Built on a 
pivot mast, it is driven by four lathed sails about 10ft, long and 1ft. wide. All grain 
has to be carried np a ladder to the grinders, a calico pipe conveys the product to the 
bagger on the ground; the product is much coarser than that of their roller mills. 
A long pole from the mast, to which is attached a windlass and chain, the chain is 
looped over a post in the ground, and by this means the whole concern is winched 
around to get the sails in line with the wind. Manures ,—On swamps or marshy lands , 
marl was used to the extent of Sewts. per acre. Marl very much resembles our gypsum. 
Leaf mould is also exteushely used, practically on all classes of soil. Superphosphate 
and nitrate of soda, stable and other natural manures, of which European countries 
have lar^ quantities, are extensively used—nothing is allowed to go to waate. " jSir 
stock in Europe have to be stabled during winter and heavy straw bedded, so the supjdy 
of stable manure is good.” 

SADDLEWOBTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.60iii.). 

May Ist.—^Present: 14 membeia. 

BlFFloxTLTiES OF THE Farmee.—^Mt. A. Marrett read the following paper:—^<The 
dnanelal predicament that farmers find themselves confronted with to-day has not been 
brought about solely by the low price for wheat but rather a combination of difBleul< 
ties. Wheat 34 years ago was sold as low as Is. 3d. per bushel at Auburm I propose 
dividing the paper into five parts, as foUows:—(1) Ossr capitalisation; (2) Indireet 
taxation; (3) Low prices at present ruling; (4) A departure from farming methods; 
(5) A lack of confidence in themselves, (1) The plant, a farmer nowadays uses is 
unnecessarily large and costly. Perhaps a little more wheat per acre in bushels may 
be sown at the present time, but modern machinery is not playing any part in the 
increase, rather is it the influence of enterprising farmers and sclentiflc methods, not 
the machiirery. Since the departure from the stripper and winnower, farmers are no 
better off financially, while many farm laborers are infinitely worse off through lack 
of employment. All sections are worse off, including the farmer, especially when large 
comnritments on account of modem machinery have to be met. Particularly do I 
refer to users of tractors and the imported fuel they consume; our imports until 
recently have exceeded exports, and the farming community has had a big say in this. 
If stock is tak^n, the modem or recent trend has been to get as much done as 
possible without using outside labor. I am quite cognizant of the fact that certain 
factors regarding the past conditions of labor have had a certain amount of influence 
to drive a farmer or employer in this direction. (3) Low prices, as I have endeavored 
to point out, are not solely responsible for the conditions. There is no doubt that 
the sudden drop has upset the balancing of accounts of the most prudent, which leads 
one to the fallacy of having *all your eggs in one basket.’ (4) The departum from 
real farming methods. A farm at one time was never complete unless there were 
sheep, cows, pigs, and poultry. Many who have been sadly hit at the present time 
would greatly appreciate a few cows to milk and a- small consignment of lambs, wool, 
and piga There is still a profit left in pigs and a big market to explore. Wheat 
farming was all right while we had inflated prices. Many farmers are paying high 
prices for cows. These farms had eight to 12 cows previously to the inception of 
inflated prices for wheat. (5) Lack of confidence. There appears to be a section of 
the community who think the younger and present day farmer is not imbued with the 
spirit of their predecessors in this country. With this I do not agree. The young 
peoplte of to-day will get down to the so-called drudgery, and if many of the older 
farming fraternity had kept good cows, the younger generation would have had some 
encouragement to go in for dairying. Anyone who has the handling of dairy stock 
will take a much greater interest in milking if they have good cows to milk. With 
good cows dairying is not a drudgery, but a very interesting and profitable occupation. 
At the present time a farmer can grow and crush his own wheat, oats, and barley, 
and feed same very profitably to cows. Take five bags of wheat and five of oats; 
and add 28. worth linseed—about £4. A good cow will pay for this in a month. 
In that way one could fleed a cow about Slbs. to 91bs. of grain a day for seven mon^s. 
Her idrim milk will more than pay her paddock fees and chaff bill, leaving a reasonably 
good margin of profit for her owner. At Is. per pound for fat, a cow giving BSOlbs. 
fat would net the owner about £10 10s. firofit, wfiii^ is a very conservative estimate.’* 
(Secretary, Mr. A. Blundell.) 

UPPER WAKEFIELD. 

April 30.—Present: 12 members and four visitors. 

QossnON Box, —The meeting took the form of a Question Box. The following ques¬ 
tion were asked: —^^What is the best depth to fallow black soilf” One member sug¬ 
gested Sins, to Siins. Others thought 2in8. would be ample. Which is the more.. 
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suitable for growing a barley crop: land that has been ploughed up, or land worked 
up with a cultivator?’’ Members favored ploughing for best results. ^^Will black 
ground fallowed in summer time produce a letter crop than when fallowed in winter?” 
Summer fallowing was advocated by most members. ” Which is the best bread of 
cattle for this district?” One member considered Shorthorns as the best for general 
use, because when they were unprofitable for dairy uses they could be easily fattened 
and sold as beef. ”What is the best method to prevent a nine months^ old calf from 
sucking cows?” One member suggested a piece of motor tyre fastened around the nose 
with 812 4in. nails driven into it at different places. ” Which is the best method of 
picking wheat?” Bluestone pickling was preferred if the bluestone was mixed to the 
correct strength. Other members favored dry pickling on account of quicker germina¬ 
tion. The Secretary then read <a paper from the ^Journal, ” Book-keeping on the Farm.” 
(Secretary, Mr. C. Neumann.) 

VIEGINIA (Average annual rainfall, 17.23in.). 

April 1st.—Present: Nine members. 

Humus. —Mr. P. McBntee read the following paper:—”Humus is the name given to 
decaying vegetable matter in the soil. Unless the supply is renewed by the addition 
of new vegetable matter, as in stable manure or crop residues, the quantity will gradually 
decrease. The garden, because of the frequent applications of stable manure, supple¬ 
mented by deep and thorough cultivation, is usually the richest part of an old farm. 
Almost any kind of soil can be made fertile in this way. Stable manure forms humus 
in the soil, and even the poorest soil can be changed to a garden by its use. In its 
natural state, the humus supply of soils is maintained by decaying roots of plants and 
fallen leaves. In cases where the soil has a good supply of phosphoric acid, potash, 
and other essential minerals, the humus tends to increase, crops become heavier, and 
pastures improve. Where soil is poor and climatic conditions unfavorable, natural 
residues are barely sufficient to supply wastage, and crops gradually become lighter, 
until only the hardiest plants survive. Humus confers certain physical benefits on the 
soil, it improves its water-holding capacity, it loosens stiff soils, allowing air and 
moisture to enter; it binds the coarse particles of sand, thereby improving the texture, 
and, when wet, gives the darker color to soil. Vegetable matter is changed to humus by 
the action of bacteria, and changes occur in humus. Some kinds can decompose the 
humus in wet soils in the absence of air, but in these cases decay ceases before it is 
complete. This incomplete decay causes the formation of ”humic acid,” and “sour 
soil” results. This acid accumulates in swamps and peat bogs, not because of the wet, 
but because air is shut out. Wlien air cannot penetrate soil, the decay of humus does 
not stop at the production of humic and other acids. By combining with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, bacterial changes go further, forming a milder form of humus, and 
oxidation goes on to completion. Carbon di-oxide and water are the ffnal oxidation 
products of humus. The final changes involve the disappearance of humus from thi* 
soil, but they are necessary. Soil not only requires humus, but also that it shall decay. 
The amount of humus varies in different soils. In swamp lauds it probably forms the 
bulk of the dry samples. In ordinary sods, it is generally under 5 per cent. Because 
free access of air hastens the decay of humus, cultivated land will soon Contain lees 
humus than grazing lands. Herein lies the reason for resting farming land. Bandy soils 
usually contain less humus than clays, because they are pervious to air, and therefore 
the humus supply is burnt up more rapidly. Bime stimulates bacteria that cause decay, 
and 80 soils deficient in lime will often contain more humus for that reason. Finally, 
high temperatures and open soil hasten decay of humus. Soils of arid districts contain 
about 1 per cent, as against 4 per cent, humus in wetter areas. But while cultivatbd, 
sandy, lime, and arid soils contain less humus, they can, for chemical reasons, afford to 
contain less because owing to the rapid decomposition in these soils, the benefits are 
more quickly realised. Ohemical changes which take place in the decay of humus cause 
the formation of nitrogen, which in itself is insoluble in the soil. This nitrogen of the 
humus must first be changed to simpler compounds. Ammonia and nitrates are two of 
these. Nitrates are the more effective form, and are the only form with which crops 
reach full development. Therefore, the production of nitrates within the soil is neces¬ 
sary to successful cropping. Nitrates are produced by bacteria of various kinds. One 
kind attacks the nitrogen of humns, and ammonia is the result. Other forms attack 
ammonia and nitrates result in the course of a few weeks under favorable conditions. 
The manufacture of nitrates within the soil is known as nitrification. Certain conditions 
are necesshry;—(1) Soil nitrogen must be present, e.p., as in humus; (2) the bacteria 
must be present; (3) fresh air (no nitrifici^tion in clay subsoils); (4) darkness (sun¬ 
light stops or kills organisms; (5) A suitable temperature (stops in cold weather); 
(6) suffi^i^ moisture (stops in long, dry spells); (7) carbonate of lime or some other 
base niust '3e present. It will be seen, therefore, the humus of the soil is important to the 
farmer, grazier, gardener, and to all those connected with the land. ’ ’ Mr. Bang said the 
practice of heaping up fresh stable manure resulted in burning out the best qualities of 
^ihe manure and left only the waste. It was best to apply it^ to the soil immediivtely. 
(j^retary, Mr. W. Bang.) 
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TOBKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BBENTWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 15.52in.). 

Ten membere attended the meeting held on April 2nd, when a paper, prepared from 
Departmental literature on th€; subject Facts About Wool/’ was read by Messrs. 
J, and M. McKenzie. (Secretary, Mr. G. Tucker.) 


KILKEBRAN. 

May 5th.—Present: 10 members. 

SiPELiNEa IN BeIjATIon TO j^ESENi’ TiMES was the title of the following paper by 
Mr, C. E. Heinrich;—^^No subject connected with rural education or industries is 
receiving more publicity by Bureau Conferences, discussions, instructors, and researchers. 
Journals and newspapers of all descriptions have their distinctive spaces crammed with 
information gained from experimentalists and researchers from all parts of the 
America is outstanding in the enormous amounts of money expended for research and 
rural education. Southern European countries are amongst the foremost in practical 
work done in dairying and pig raising, and associated industries. The finer arts and 
knowledge of these occupations have taken years of sound work to acquire. There is 
no doubt that we forge ahead through their hard-earned information. However, it is 
particularly necessary to try out, under our own circumstances and climatic conditions, 
acquired knowledge and especially of breeds of stock. Before the advent of super 
phosphate the counti*y cominunity was practically dependent on the income from 
sidelines, and their products found a ready local market. With the improvement of 
conditions the agriculturists, whose incomes grew, specialised more on wheat and wool 
and neglected the smaller sidelines more and more, until to-day our main sources of 
income, produced under peak cost of production, have reached a record low price, 
(yircumstances again force the wheatgrower to see his foHy of hacking only one horse 
and to turn hiis fac^^ to the issue of sidelines, paying attention to petty cash, which 
to-day is worth more than a 1980-81 wheat cheque produced at a. loss. During the last 
two years the fact has gradually dawned on the farmer that Ids general living expenses 
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were being left tmpaid, that the proceeds of his crop itroald not cover the Uabilities 
incurred for cropping. This state of affeirg is creating a general rush to varied side¬ 
lines (principally dairying and pig raising), which action will have to grow steadily, or 
the markets will be glutted. To enumerate sidelines, they come under two distinctive 
headings—cereal and stock—^the two being closely associated* The growing of cereals, 
other than wheat, proves necessary for the economic feeding of stock* Yorke 
Peninsulars sideline—Prior barley—^can be termed an industry, being capable of ripening 
this cereal with distinctive malting quality, but this barley proves aii excellent feed, 
finding ready bale when not up to malting quality. This grain or Chevalier varieties 
could often be grown in other parts of the State for feed, as it is preferable to the 
six-rowed or Cape family. Oats grow freely in all agricultural parts of this State as 
secondary crop, and should be made far more use of instead of risking wheat in many 
instances—^feeding well to oil stock and even poultry. These graitns arc well known, 
and also have commercial values, but there are other cereals and grasses that are 
growers and would proven of value to cultivate just for the purpose of fodder 
^d grain feed on the farm. Bye is well worth a trial as sown for fe^, graaed, and 
then reax)ed. Iiuceriic, the most hardy of legumes, is most suited for our moderate 
rainfalls and could be grown in small patches. Stock sidelines are principally horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. Horses can be included in this list, as judicious 
selection of several mares for breeding would be an addition to plant, upkeep of 
depreciation, and the source of a little income when disposing of a horse* Dairying 
has developed in the closer settled areas, and has been neglected by the average wheat 
grower until recently, and those who are turning to cows have to buy and pay dearly 
for them, whereas, had we kept our end up we would have young stock growing into 
production. The cow is the most direct source of income (without risk of outlay) we 
have* The duties of the farm dairy invariably fall to the farmer’s wife, and should 
not be overdone; yet tlie number of cows kept in most instances could be increased* 
Apart from the cow a little can be made out of reading calves for beef. In that case 
the Milking Shorthorn would prove more profitable than the Jersey. Upkeep of a 
milkiug strain is most important, and bulls of proved breeds and studs should be 
bought, the Government subsidy assisting in the purchase; or several farmers in com¬ 
pany would also make it much easier financially. The sheep is an animal kept for many 
purposes—a scavenger on fallows^ giving a return on wool, a supply of mutton, and 
most important, the breeding of lambs. Sheep have decreased in numbers in the ^tter 
agricultural areas through the wheatgrower diverting from the general rule of a crop 
every three years to one every two, but I am confident that it will be profitable to 
encourage more grazing. Wool, in normal times, has always given the fanner a nice 
return, but we are apt to drop one system for another, as during a previious slump 
in wool South Australia worked up quite a nice lamb trade, but when wool boomed 
we neglected the breeding of early maturing lambs and reverted to wool breeds, thereby 
losing our overseas market. The" Comeback tewe is the best farm breed, but our flocks 
are too small to breed them up. The best proposition is a big, clean-faced Merino 
ewe mated to a popular English breed. Pigs are usually on most farms for bacon 
and ham, but raising and fattening has not been carried on to any great extent. 
Educational work and experisnents with breeds and tyx)es has encouraged the fanner 
to retain grain (on account of low prices) and attempt pig raising more extensively. 
Southern European countries specialise in certain breeds, and with care it will be quite 
possible for us to produce the ideal bacon pig by means of growing a sow produced 
from the coarser and over-fat breeds to cross with the Largo White boar. Poultry is 
easily kept on a farm. The fowl becomes more profltable with proper care, and 
produces a regular income. Breeds are numerous, but the Black Oipingtoii appears 
the most popular. Proper feeding of all stock is essentiaL Never forget the fact 
that an ill-fed beast is unprofitable. Provision of roughage is necessary for the winter 
months, and a quantity should be stored for dry periods. Study time and convenience 
in arran^ng yards and automatic feeders for pigs and sheep, so that your time in 
busy periods is not unduly taken up. Do not plunge into sidelines extensively, as 
initial cost is a big consideration; rather purchase something good and breed up your 
stock, your knowledge increasing with the numbers. There are |hree important factors 
associated with the increase in stock sidelines^breod, development of markets, and 
continuity of supply. ^ There is a danger of over-production, which proves a greater 
difficulty than under supply, and compos the seller to produce the suitable trade type 
where otherwise the secondary t 3 rpe 8 sell. This stresses the need for consideration of 
breed, as in the case of pigs. The State’s production is equal to requirements, therefore 
overseas markets will have to be developed to gain access to the London market (which 
<M>nsiune8 an e^tormous tonnage of cured and uncured meats). It is essential to produce 
an article to compete agabiist the world ^s best^-^roduced, finished, and packed 
by specialist; therefore our one aim in pig raising must be to produce a type suitable 
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for esport. Breed in dairying and poultry does not so directly induence saleable 
product. We must deliver a clean, fresh article, the rest of the responsibility rests 
on the manufacturer and exporter. The lamb trade calls for extra care. Nothing but 
good breeding and feeding of a lamb produced from the popular Dovm breeds, maturing 
quichiy, retaining its freshness, with deehy, thick*set carcass, can regain the esqport 
lamb trade which we held and so foolishly gave up through our own neglect. Thhi 
sideline, as with pigs, calls for specialising of breed and standardisation of type and 
weight. We must do our share of advertising overseas, but the quality of the artide 
to. show is the dnest advertisement. The proof is in the eating, and a satisfied customer 
will always come back. My third factor—continuity of suppdy—is just as important 
as the production of quality. Australians in the past, when they had held a good, 
steady sale for an article afterwards dropped it for something a little more profitable, 
thereby letting another country cater for the market. This has been a hard lesson 
in many instances, and proves detrimental when we offer first quality goods in London. 
The buyers doubt our ability of continuity of supply. We have paid dearly 
erratie production. Our position would not be as bad to>day had we worked and kept 
our sidelines through normal and boom times when wheat at 68. lured us from the paltry 
sums which will take us two or three years to work up. Never lose sight of the fact, 
when we do gain our share of London’s produce market and cereals rise in price, that 
consistency always wins the day. (Secretary, Mr. A. S. Dutschke, Maitland.) 

PETERSVILLB. 

April 28th.—Present: Seven members. 

Economy. —The following paper, ^'Economy on the Farm,” was read:—the past 
many farmers have not given enough consideration to general economies. Farming 
machinery has been very expensive for quite a number of years. Machines that cost 
large sums of money should be worked by men that understand them. The farmer 
should give personal supervision at short intervals, and, above all, he should see that 
thte machine is put under cover. Weather-beaten implements, especially the timber 
portions of them go out of shape. Every fanner should give serious thought before 
purchasing a new machine. One often notices much neglect of livestock. It pays to 
look after all animals really well. If horses are left to do all the work, 10 well cared 
for will take the place of 12 neglected ones. Cow’s are worthy of good feed and atten* 
tion. Apart from the produce sold they keep the household in butter, cream, and 
milk. Some fowls should be kept, proriding they are of good laying strain, otherwise 
they will eat more in grain than they j)roduee. Every farmer should keep sheep, if 
for no other reason than to supply the house with meat. The tendency to-day is for 
the farmer to do without sufficient labor, consequently fences, outbuildings, &c., and in 
many cases cultivation of ihte soil is neglected, necessitating considerable expense in 
putting the improvement.^ in repair again and probably a loss on the crop. If farmers 
try and become good buyers, average busines© men, thoughtful and careful managers, 
they will become economical farmers. ’ ^ Secretary, Mr. A. G. Dutschke, Ardroesan. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

March 31st.—Present: eight members. 

The PKi-RAisiN<! iNm’STRY,—An article on this 8ul).iect was read, and a good dis¬ 
cussion followed. 

Meeting held April 28th. Tn'sent: 10 niciubers, five \’isitors. Mr. H. I). Adams 
(District Agricultural Instructor) delivered an address on '^Pig and Pat Lamb Raising.’’ 
He said the low prices of wlieat and wool were eausiiig farmers to go in more for side¬ 
lines. The sideline prospering’most at present was dairying. Cows at prc8<nit were very 
scarce and bringing high iirices. He favored fat-lamb raising to pig-raising owing to the 
uncertainty of the local and overseas markets for pork and bacon. England consumed 
annually £50,000,000 of frozen meat, and of that South Australia exported only a few 
thousand pounds’ worth. For fat lambs, the Merino and Southdown w^ere the best suited, 
followed by the Merino and Dorset Horn. The ideal bacon pig was the Large White. 
The dairy cow favored was the Jersey. (Socrolary, Mr. W. Cooper.) 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.), 

March 26th.—Present: Seven members. 

The GAWiiER Ranges. —Mr. L. Derrington read the following paper:—*'The Gawler 
Range, starting from about 70 miles due west of Port Augusta and extending for 
some 140 miles in length and approximately 50 miles in width, eomprisea some of the 
best sheep farming country in South Australia. Enjoying a rainfhll of aoout 9in. on 
the no^ern side and 13in. on the southern, the pastoralists have generally been able 
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to oairy on fairly suceessfully when many other areas have been hit badly vrilh peiMHoai 
' droughts. The G-awler Hangee do not conform to any regular lines of hills, 'but Ore 
broken up into separate hills, or dumps of hills, separated by flats and leira Of 
varying widths. The hills consist of a. species of red gi*anite chiefly. The smith and 
eastern ddes generally (being away from the hot sun and rough weather) grow edilfle 
aerub and grasses, nearly to the top, while the north and western sides of these hills 
Jiave little else but spiuifex (porcupine) sparsely scattered round about the rough 
granite boulders, and large bare slippery faces of solid granite. In numerous instanoes, 
on close examuiation, these granite faces, appai^tly solid, shou' seams often in 
tang^ar formation, and as the ages go by, the rock comes away in large cubic btbdcs, 
possibly a foot or more in size, disclosing underneath another apparently solid face. In 
other 'instances, these sections of granite stand out like Angers from the sides of the 
hills in five or six-sided blocks, varying in length from 15ft. to 20ft. long. Springs are 
not numerous in these regions, but rockholes varying capacity prove very useful as a 
^jlgans of eatchi]^ supplies of rainwater for the sheep man when out on his beat. Mdbitt 
Xardea is the highest point of this range. Edible fodders are varied. They consist of 
saltbush and blucbush. These two main shrubs are in many instances getting eaten out, 
particularly round permanent or main waters. Oeraniun^ barley grass, and spinach are 
generally plentiful after early autumn or winter rains, the two former herbages being 
very fattening. Geranium particularly is good right to the last when nearly black. 
Bpeargrass also makes a very fine show after August and September rains, and fre¬ 
quently the flats present miles of this waving grass. Bpeargrass is of far less nutritious 
value than most of the other grasses, except silvergrass, which is of little p;raotieal 
value. Bpeargrass also causes considerable eye trouble amongst lambs. Oveibead fodders 
cluefly are the myall (which same is the best fencing material for durability), oandal 
wood, wild peach, bullocky-bush, and mulga. The droppings from all these trees are 
readily cleaned up by sheep. Mulga and bullocky-bu^ are particularly appreciated by 
cattle, and the seeds of the myall are splendid for fattening sheep. This tree, however, 
does not seed regularly. Spinifex or porcupine, which chiefly grows on the hills on the 
stony parts, is a very rough fodder, except when in seed about September or October. 
The seed of this is very fattening for all stock. Bindei is another weed which grows 
after a summer rain, and provides quite a good feed. Water Conservation ,—The Cfewler 
Range country provides many good catchments for conserving water in dams, and in 
most instances good holding ground is obtainable. In one or two instances the big dams 
are almost permanent, (ime in particular, a Government dam of big dimensions, has 
not been less than half-full for many years. Wells are, of course, the natural standby. 
There are numbers of these, generally of from 70ft. to 150ft. in depth, some deefier, 
giving respectively sufficient water for from 5,000 to 10,000 sheep. These waters vary 
in quality from almost fresh to llozs. and 2ozg. of salt; H.ozs. and Hoza. is very 
frequent, and stock do all right on that. A number of old wells scattered about 
show' evidence of having done considerable duty in past years. These old wells are now 
too salt for use, and. generally have big supplies. They have ori^nally l>een fitted up 
with good steam engines, with the necessary sheds, double or triple pump of very solid 
construction, delivering a 3in. or 4iii. flow of water, and stone tanks of circular design, 
varying in capacity from 20,000galls. to 50,000gall6. These tanks, with long stone 
troughs connected, show evidence of splendid eraftmanship. They are built of granite 
and cement. Many of them date back to 187d and 1880, and are in several instances 
still in good repair. It is stated that these tanks were built at the rate of id. per 
gallon, and later on Id. The troughs, often about 100ft. long, have approaches all stone 
paved. In regfu'd to these wells, now in disuse, the question arises, that possibly When 
the stations were in running order in the early days, say about 1860 to 1870, the owners 
carried such big flocks, and sheep were very cheap, the losses sustained from salt water 
were not accounted heavy; but in these days similar losses would break the owner, so 
these old wells have had to be abandoned. The good wells are at the present time, on 
the better equipped stations, supplying large areas of country (eomprising many pad- 
docks) by long lines of piping and force pumps, thus reticulating the water, often to an 
elevated tank, and then by gravitation to storage tanks and troughs several miles away. 
This system benefits the stock, the wool, and the country. The sheep are sav6d a lot 
of travelling, which at the same time saves the country from being cut up or eaten out 
and prevents considerable dust, thus keeping the wool much cleaner. Also, retienlating 
water to the sheep where possible allows of more paddocks being sullied with per* 
manent waters, and at lambing time permits of the ewes being worked in smaller mobs, 
thus preventing considerable mismothering loss of lambs, which so often occurs in 
big mobs of lambing eWss coming considerable distances to water. On the more pro¬ 
gressive stations all dams are netted in, andi either windmill or engine with pump, 
piping, and storage tank are supplied with 'troughing. This method has two m a in 
advantages'^first, by keeping the dam clean, and preventing loss of sheep by bogging 
when the water is low; vino, considerable water is saved, as when woolly sheep eiiter the 
water considerable water is absorbed in the wool, and when the sheep goes out of the 
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dam a o»ki^derable anvoimt ruai ant m 4lie bank and la lost. In the early days 
^addo^a on the big runa were Jfrequently about 10 in^ by 10 miles, cutting off 100 

Mjuare miles in one block, and ofteii only one water. One man had to ride the fences 

a^ oversee the stock. That idea is fast giving way to smaller paddocks, particularly 
where it ia poaaible to make a dam or get a well Smaller paddocks, and plenty of 
th^ allow the owner to utilise all his country to the fullest advantage. The pure 
Herinf is exclusively bred, and very fine types of sound, robust, and big-framed aheep 
are raiured, growing big heavy fleeces of generally medium strength. wool of clean, 
bright appearance. The average lambing percentage is generally about 75 per cent., 
and better years up to 80 and even 90 per cent. Bams are generally 

allot! mt the rate of four to the 100 ewes. Tlie. Ranges are generally far 

morei fetable as a sheep^breeding and rearing proposition rather than fattening, chiefly 
on M int of the distance from markets. However, in certain exceptional years large 
numb 1 of fine marketable wethers or lam^bs And thbir way to either the northern 
marb J^J or Adelaide. Lambing time is changing a good deal of late years. The general 
rule iiim to be to start lambing from April to May, but quite a number of owners now 
lamb in August, the reason being that they were more sure of green feed at that time 
tlian at the start of the winter. In good years some owners try a summer lambing about 
January, thus having some very flne lambs for the following shearing. Shearing tim^ 
also is changing a good deal of late years. From late August till October generally 
saw most shearing-sheds in full swing. But now, since the blowfly has invaded the 
Ranges, many stations shear about February or March, thereby helping the ewes to fight 
against the sheep fly when lambing in August. About 17 years ago the sheep fly was 
not known in the Ranges, and lamb-tailing could be carried out without resort to any 
antiscgptics or safeguards of any kind. But the fly is now as troublesome in those drier 
areas as down in the moister districts. As is well known, sheep farmers up there have 
their trouble with various pests—wild dogs, foxes, eagles, hawks, and rabbits. The 
dingo ia not quite so troublesome now as formerly, chiefly on account of further outside 
country being netted in. But every now and again one dog or more manages to find 
its way through the netting, doing more or less damage. Foxes are very prevalent, 
especiuly at lambing time.^’ (Secretaiy, Mr. C. Whillis, Port Lincoln.) 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

May 5th.—Present: Five members. 

Correspondence was received from the Port Lincoln Produce Department regarding 
the development of the egg, butter, and bacon industries through the Port Lincoln 
Freezing Works, and invited the Branch to endeavor to supply information as to what 
quantities of same would be available for shipment through the above works. A good 
discussion on the subject followed. Members agreed that with profitable prices ruling 
for same the above lines would be sjaiedily developed in the district, but it was not 
possible to accurat<dy state any quantities available. Suggestions were made that if 
advertiflNimetiits appeared in local ptqjers farmer.^ would realise that dairying and poultry- 
raising products were worthy of development. The Secretary read a paper, ‘^The Wool 
Industry.” (Secretary, Mr. M. Gardner.) 


YADNARIE (Average .annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

May 5th.—Present: Seven members. 

SinXLiNes. —Mr. C, Syl vert sen read the following paper:—“With wheat at such a 
low price it is necessary for farmers to exploit other avenues more fully to assist the 
revenue from the holding. There are three lines open to farmers in this locality— 
sheep, poultry, and cow's; pigs, in the light of past experience, are not worth worrying 
about. Sheep are one of the most profitable sidelines. The Merino is the best for 
this type of country, but there is still room for improvement in building up the frame, 
also the weight and quality of wool per sheep. The opportunity may be availed of 
of disposing of a suitable number of lambs for freezing purposes by the use of a 
suitable ram. Dairjdng could be improved a great deal, the farmer giving greater 
attention to the quality and quantity of foodstuffs necessary to give maximum returns 
for the duration of the whole lactation }>eriod. In addition it is essential to give each 
cow in its food or otherwise 2o28, of salt and super combined. I favor the Jersey 
breed. The cows are very productive and require a minimum of feed compared with 
the larger framed animals. In poultry I prefer the lajdng strain of Black Orpington 
or White Leghorn. The careless method of egg collection and the disposing of eggs 
at the store is a direct loss to the farmer of 3d. to 4d. per dozen. Eggs for market 
should be infertile, of a standard weight of Ijozs. to 2oz8., collected once a day in 
winter twice in summe^ and marketed through an infertile egg association.” 
(Seeretary, Mr. E. Spriggs, Cleve.) • 




EASTERN DXSTBiOT. 

(B4m or iiotmr Xiornr ftANosi.) 

KULKAWIBKA. 

May 12th.—^Preseiit: 14 members. 

Mr. E. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural lustructor) addressed the meel^ ^ /^The 
Parmer Control over the Cost of Wheat Growing,' ^ and stressed the foEowiM joints 
Cultivation—^Eariy fallow to be kept clean either by cultivation or sheep, ^rreet need 
conditions—^A shallow mulch with firm compacted underlayers, Varieties-r-l!^ 
Gallipoli: A late wheat. In Victoria Federation has been the leading variety, ^but 
last year Federation was 17 per cent, and Free Gallipoli 36 per cent, of thie^ ^totm 
acreage sown. It suited almost all classes of land. Mid season varieties—Cnmwa, 
Caliph, and Felix. J off re was fairly rust resistant. Early varieties—Glu^as for hard 
conditions; Sulton rather bad foi^rust; and Nabawa, a wheat of outstanding merit, 50 
per cent, of the whtoat area of Western Australia beihg sown with it this rear. ^^ii;m 
were asked about the use of sulphate of ammonia. Time of sowing—^Mixed with oiher 
super and sown with the seed. Besults are not pronounced on fallow, but op, (bubble 
Jast year at Mr. Sanders, of Yurgo, super gave a hay cut of 2 tons per acre aii^ 
Super and sulphate of ammonia gave 34 tons, an increase of SOewts. par acre, 
(^cretary, Mr. H. Elliot, Earoonda.) 


MILLENDILLA (Average annual rainfall, 13in.). 

April 9th.—Present: Seven members. 

Mr. B. Hill (Agricultural Instructor) addressed the meeting on Mixed I'arming.'* 
The main points stressed wUre dairying and sheep, the latter l^ing a necessity on every 
farm. He advocated the use of a Southdown ram muted wiHi a &)mebaok or a Merino 
ewe, which would result in a lamb suitable for export. For the local market the .Dorset 
Horn ram with the above-mentioned ewes would be quite suitable. The Corriedale ewe 
was not deemed suitable for this district, as it was a breed for the wetter districts, 
to which it was admirably adapted. For dairying, he advocated the making pf .stack 
ensilage, for which either oats, barley, or wheat should be sown if • natural grasses were 
not sufficient, which was the case in this district. The cereals combined would make 
even liCtter ensilage. Only as much as could be carted in the stack every day should 
be cut the same day. Th*e stack should be 18ft. high at the least when nnished. The 
outside of the stack should be left high and well trampled to prevent air getting, in. 
The inside should be low, just the opposite toj a hay stacA. A layer of straw i^ould be 
put over the top of the stack when finished and weighted down with not less than 5001bs. 
pressure to the square yard, Btones were preferable for this, placed on a layer of 
red gum* slabs or anything else to give a level surface, thereby giving an even pressure 
all over the top of the stack. Next he stressed the importance of linking water and 
shade during the summer months for cattla The cows should be kept near this and 
not turned out in a 200 ncre stubblte paddock to be able to try and fill themselves 
Ijefore night with fodder which contained very little nutriment, let alone produce milk. 
The cows should be kept near the home and be hand fed whenever* necessary. Oats, 
oaten hay, linseed meal, bran, or chaff w^ere good fodders for dairy cows, and should 
supplement the natural pasture in thte right proportion. Lucerne sown on stubble 
land at the rate of 31bs. or 41b8. to the acre provided excellent greenfeed, or even a 
small patch of lueeme near the house w^as just what the cows needed sometimes if it 
could not be grown on a. more extensive scale. He also stressed the necessity for 
keeping better cows, cows that were worth milking and the trouble of feeding. A good 
cow would cost no more to feed than a poor producer. Oats sown on stubble land .also 
provided early greenfeed for both cows and sheep, and Mr. Hill thought Lachlan 
would be the most suitable for this district.^’ (Secretary, Mr. V. Wegener.) 

MONABTO SCEfTH (Average annual rainfall!, 14in. to 15in.). 

May 16th.—Present: 24 members. 

Care of the Farm Team. —Mr. C. Paech, who read a paper on this subject, said:— 
“When the team is brought in to start work each horse should be given a good groom¬ 
ing, as this not only adds to their appearance but assists in keeping them in good 
health. If the hoofs are too long it is advisable to cut them down. This will' save 
considerable trouble, because? if the hoof breaks off too deep there is a danger of 
it causing lameness. When starting the team to work at the beginning of the season 
take them sfieady for a few days. At this time the horses are Hkely to become over¬ 
heated and devriop scalded or sore shoulders. Watch the shoulders, and if one gets a 
sore shoulder see if there are any lumps in the collar^ if so it can be smoothed out 
with a bottle, or^ the sore may be due to the draft being either too low or too 
high. If the riioulders are kept clean and the hair brushed straight and smooth it is 
not likely that there will be much trouble. Feedmp.—^Regular feeding is necessary 
to maintain good health, especially the midday feed. It is a mistake to give a long 
dinner hoisr and then a short one, If hours to 14 hours is enough for dinner if it is 
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kegokta. In morning feed at 5 o’dook, and be baSok in the stable by 6 o'clock 
r^^t]Ne er^niag tn winter tune. Give enou^ feed, but not so much that tti^ leave 
lot in the manger* I prefer giving the team a drink before meaHa" l>iiring the 
^iseuamon it was stated that it was a wrong practice to turn working horses out into 
‘;reen gnms during week-ends; this caused the horses to scour and gripe. It was safe 
turn them out every night after feeding when grass was plentiful; they would then 
be need to it Hotsos should not be woiked after sunset It would be quite all right 
to «tart early in the morning to work a long day. (Secretary, Mr. C. Altnrann.) 

NBTHEBTON. 

April 29th.—^Present: 13 members. 

Cows ON THE Farm. —Mr. F. Hogood read the followin|f paper;—*‘If cows are kept 
for cream production the farmer should endeavor to obtain a good strain of animals, 
ind if these are cared for, fed and looked after in the proper way, they will nearly 
always show a profit in bad seasons as well as in good seasons. I recommend the 
Shorthorn cow crossed with a Jersey bull. The Shorthorn is a very hardy breed and, 
as the Jersey is the best of all breeds for cream production, the cross recommended 
should produce the most profitable cows. The cows should bte provided mth plenty of 
shelter from severe cold winds and rain in winter, and, on this account it is desirable 
to leave a few acres of scrub near the homestead. Make regular milking hours and 
see that each cow gets its fair share of feed. Before starting to milk see that the 
udder and hands of the milker are clean. Cows are of a nCrvous temperament and 
need very quiet handling to get the best results. In feeding for cream' production, I 
prefer oaten hay chaff or barley hay chaff cut on the green side. When feeding in 
the dry period of the year, l)est results are obtained from good chaff and bran mixed 
with molasses. Always give the cows a littlte salt and bonemeal occasionally, it assists 
in keeping them healthy. A paddock should be reserved near the homeshead and sown 
with barley or rye to provide early greenfeod, and for summer, lucerne and maize 
should be grown. It does not pay to feed cows that do not show a profit, and do not 
always blame the cows before considering the feed and the treatment which they receive. 
Never kill any heifer calves from good cows. If you do not want them, sell or give 
them to a neighbor. If this is done there will always be good cows available, and the 
tate and district will benefit. If the management of cows is properly carritod out, 
there is no reason for any farmer and his family to want so far as a living is con- 
^cenied.(Secretary, Mr. C. Wilkin, Yumali.) 

OVERLAND CORNER (Average annual rainfall, lO.SOin.). 

April 28th.—Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Fencing. —The following paper was read by Mr. J. Chesney:—^‘Usually the boundary 
of the property is marked by survey pegs, so that taking out a straight line is not 
difficult for the amateur. First put up enough pegs so that an alignment can be taken 
of them when putting in the posts. It is not advisable to sight the posts of line being 
put up; always sight them not lej^ thiui three pegs ahead. Six-wire Fence^ 15ft, Apart, 
—To keep stock on the propterty I advocate a fence of posts 5ft. 4in. long, 12in. circular 
the small end, 20iii. deep in the ground. Strainers Cft. 2in. long, 18iii. circular at 
the small end, 2ft. Gin. in the ground. This fence will take 352 posts to the mile. 

Strainer post slioulcl all be plax*o(l with bends (if any) towards sight strainers 

should be kept hard up against tlie back of hole. No strainer sliould have two bends, 
>ne forward and the other sideways; this will twist when straining the fenpe, 
MeaMiTements, —^In boring, all posts of six-w'ire fence should be 5in., Gin., Gin., Tin., 
8in., and lOin. aT)Uirt. Holes should be bored T^rfeetly level. Up and down boring 
causes uneven spaces in the wiring and makes .hard work pulling it in, and so a little 

care when on the brace will save much troublfe. Running out the wire should be done 

the same way as the posts are put up, so that a leading wire can be strained. The 
middle ouo, or the one above should be used for this purpose. When running wire, 
nake the wire fast ou the strainer ahead to be strained back. This holds the strainer 
while the other five wires are being strained. The barb wire should be strained tight 
dnough to just move the strainer on which you are working, the other is hard up 
against the back of the hole and will not shift. Always strain from the bottom? of 
the post upwards. Should a post give a little it will tighten the top wire. A post 
would have to give a great deal to slacken the bottom wires. Properly strained wires 
are most important, if they are slack it encourages sheep to crawl. The length of 
the strains should not be over six chains, the wires will keep tighter; and should, a 
wiPD break it does not make such a long gap. AU new fences should be strained with 
a wire strainer or fork. When pinning, see that the back knock of the pin is towards 
the o|»erator, so that it can eaiily be knocked out. Knock the wires well in when 
rounding posts. Keep the wire on the side o# the hole when pinning, the wire wUl 
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hold better and no slack is lost. Always fasten the wires the opposiib;,;way arennd.^ 
the post. Do not put all back wires on one side and head ones on the other^'bwt arraii|#| 
them' alternately so that the strainer will not split with the severe strain. Wiina shovS^^^ 
be strained tightly to pull the knots tight. They can be ea«Asd off a little, if neeessaiy.' 
This prevents snapping on cold nights, if figure 8 knots are used. Strainer posts af 
comers idiould be held in position by stays, which should be at least 10ft. to 12xt long] 
They should be morticed in at not more than two-thirds of the hei^^t of the post, 4 
little from the centre, to allow room for the wires. The other end should be abbtf. 
1ft. in the ground with the butt against a solid block placed upright at ground levt 
Stays fastened over the top of the strainer are likely to lift the post. Where posts ai 
scarce or expensive, fences are often built with the posts 20ft. to 30ft. aparC Xdgh^ 
iron posts aie sometimes used between the wooden ones, drilled to the correct gauge, 
of the wii'es. In other cases droppers are useful. Theio are many kinds of dfpppers; 
on the market, but the best is the wooden dropper, threaded on the wiiw wd fastnenedl 
by fine wire at top and bottom. These droppers should not touch the jpfOiindi beeaoae, 
they are quickly affected by damp and whifie ants. In some diatrietk fences with 
cement posts and iron droppers are becoming popular, and, although rather expensive, 
they make an everlasting job. ’ ’ (Secretary, Mr. J, Loilfler.) 


EAMOO. 

March 10th.—Present: Seven members. 

Thb Blocker's Horse. —^In the course of an address, * * Care and Handling of Horses, *' 
Mr. B. Bell said a horse six or eight years old was best for the blocker. An aged horse 
was easy to handle, and in most canes could be driven by any driver. The^ain point 
in a horse was its feet; if these were defective the horse would never be a good worker. 
A horse that had been foundered was liable to have a recurrence of this trouble. Lead¬ 
ing the animal on a hard road would soon show if it had l>een foundered. It would 
hold its head straight forward and carry the feet in a tender manner. Side bone was 
as serious a defect as founder. Side bone was a coral formation on top of the hoof, 
similar to a ring. White hoofs were soft and the horse would need frequent shoeing. 
A blocker required a horse somewhat on the quiet side, with good shoulders and sound 
feet. One should be careful in taking off the winkers, because if the horse was touehy 
it was liable to jump back. If it showed signs of this habit, a rope should be placed 
around its neck and the winkers taken off again quietly. A good fitting collar would 
do much towards saving trouble with sore shoulders. The collar should fit* snugly at 
the neck, with just sujfBeient room to slip in the fingers. Plenty of good feed was necei^. 
sary, but one should stH^ that the horse cleaned up its feed after each meal. If the horse 
slobbered, it was usually a sign of teeth trouble. It was not advisable to only rug a 
horse in winter. The horse became accustomed to circumstances, and if it was stabled 
and then turned out in the cold, there would be trouble. Horses were liable to pick up 
sand in their district, especially when green feed came up. If sand developed, then a 
good drench, either of coffee or honey and milk, should be administered. A good dis¬ 
cussion followed. Mr. J. Boehm thought it a good plan to get a young horse and train 
it. Mr. F. Lewis said often one could get a horse in the saleyards with feet not suitable 
for road, but would be quite suitable for the block, i^pecially in this district. The main 
essential in a block horse was quietness, and if this was wanting the horse was a nuisance. 

Harvest Reports. —^Meeting held April 10th. Present: Seven members. Mr. J. 
Boehm reported apricots 1 acre, pruned end of May and June. Ploughed and cross- 
cultivated ill October, manured with two bags No. 1 bone manure at first irrigation and 
sulphate of ammonia one and a half bags. Fruit very good and fair crop; not so good 
as last year, but excellent grades; only one box of 1 crown in 1 ton. C?rop received two 
irrigations. Nectarines—Crop light, but fruit of good quality. Picked and sulphured 
same day; not allowed to stand over night; results excellent. Mr. F. Lewis reported:— 
Apricots fair size. Manured with one dressing of sulphate of ammonia after fruit set- 
six weeks before picking. Mr. C. Boehm gave apricots Icwt. per acre of sulphate of 
amnnonia. Good quality fruit, but not a heavy crop. Tines—Mr. F. Lewis reported on 
two blocks. No. 15 and No. 23. No. 15 last year produced a light crop of Gordos ahd 
currants. Hot winds in December scorched a lot of grapes and reduced ihe^eld. 
No. 23 yield was normal. This year results on the two blocks were reversed. No. 15 
was 10 per cent, above normal in yield, -whilst No. 23 (Gordos) were down 15 per cent,, 
eurrants 10 pkr cent, to 12 per cent. down. No manure was used this year, but the plot 
had been well manured previously. General average of crop was given as currants 
slightly above normad, sultanas below, and Gordos slightly above. (Secretary, Mr. J. 
Odgers.) ’ __ 

May 4th.—Present: Seven members. 

The meeting took the form of a (Ration Box evening. Mr. B. JBell asked what is 
the value of stable manun^ as a fertiliser for vines? Mr, B. Borroug^is said staMe 
manure was not to be excelled for this purpose. Mr. C. Boehm agreed, but said with 
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